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Catalpa,  a  new 462 

Cattle,  remedy  for  choked,  145,  212 ;  beef, 
272 ;  live  and  dead  weight  of,  309 ;  doctor- 
ing, 863 ;  communication  of  ideas  among, 
887;  market  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  436; 
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Cedar  and  spruce,  to  propagate  .  .  •  575 
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Olinrn,  the,  157, 160 ;  Clark's  ezcelrior  •        .    192 
C]reiil«r,  fiom  State  Board  of  J:grieiih«ii%  504 ; 
to  the  friends  of  agriculture  in  Hassaohusettt     44 

CJBtems,  illustrated Z06 

Clorer,  seeds  for  an  acre,  149 ;  whitey  52 ; 

Bring  in 820 

Climate  of  countries        •        •        •        #        •    896 
Coal,  against  sinews        •        •        •        •        •    485 

Cob  meal  and  hay 539 

Cooking  and  digestion    .        .        •       •        •      34 
College,  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  •        •        •    855 
Cam,    sweet,   139;  sheller,  47;  musio  o£  a 
•heller,  155 ;  Stowell's  evergreen  sweet,  165 ; 
comparatiTe  merits  of,  172 ;  culture  oi,  51, 
191, 214 ;  growing  and  hilling,  38 ;  a  query 
about,  68 ;  topping,  74 ;   cobi,  77  ;  flat  «•• 
hill  culture,  830;  fodder  and  stalk  cutter, 
835  ;  hoeing,  381 ;  tall        •        .        •        •    468 
Cow,  Ayrshire,  110 ;  .milch,  treatise  on,  175; 
cooked  food  for,  197 ;  Ouenon  on  the  milch, 
209 ;  used  for  plowing  in  SaTojr,  248 ;  ima* 
•  gination  in,  250;   and  oaceii  in  Portugal, 
284 ;  apples  for,  294 ;  milch,  101 ;  soiUng, 
829 ;  and  tar,  856 ;  shedding  milk,  868,  380 ; 
holding  up  their  milk,  371 ;  garget  in,  415 ; 
•  good  one,  525;  Aldecney,  545;  to  owe 
warts  on,  546 ;  lice  on         .        •        •        .    562 
Connecticut  river,  a  trip  to     •       »        »        •    490 
Cnyons,  how  to  make    .        •        •       •       •    197 

Gniiberrie8,.134,  191;  culture  of,  400,  498; 
inquiries  about    •        •        •        •        •     477, 545 

Cricket,  the  climbing  .        ...        •    448 

Crops,  why  they  lodge,  276;  food  fi>r,  416, 
419;   in  England,  432;  prospects  of  the, 
486, 519 ;  and  the  season,  460 ;  in  Washing- 
ton eounty,  R.  I.         .....        .        •    479 

Cnrculio,  discovery  abftut  the^  972 }  to  dasbtoy 

the 479 

Cultivation,  true  mode  of       •        •        •        .816 
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Door,  yards 87 

Draining 801,350 

Dress      ••.••••.  532 

Drought,  the,  851 ;  action  of,  on  plants  .        •  403 
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Earnings,  save  your 198 

Editor  at  home  again 145 

Bfibrt,  benAts  of,  associated  ....  193 
^ff,  a  large,  306 ;  found  in  the  middle  of  an 

eun,  408  ;  how  to  preserve  ....  518 

Elements,  organic  .••...  69 

Engines,  garden  and  fire         ....  404 

Ergot,  in  grain 859 
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Farming,  difficulties  of  New  England,  18,  85 ; 
prejudice  against,  46 ;  in  the  East,  96,  106 ; 
Chinese,  110;  interests  neglected,  119;  ex- 
perimental, 127,  259,  471,  310 ;  good,  211 ; 
m  Maryland,  226 ;  tired  of;  283 ;  in  ICssis- 
sippi,  294;  productive,  831,  inconsistencies 
in,  832 ;  Southern 494 


F«in*  model,  241 ;  accounts,  67 ;  work  for  the 
century,  70,  72;  State  pauper,  311,  837; 

George  Patterson's 511 

Ftemer,  important  to  the,  49 ;  libraries,  64 ; 
tiubs,  constitution  for,  76 ;  improvidence  of 
ihe»  84 ;  practical  facts  for,  99 ;  the  progres- 
sive^lOO;  the  New  England,  142 ;  Monthly 
for  Miffch,  154 ;  with  two  ideas,  187 ;  club. 
Concord,  197,  244 ;  Friuningham,  216 ; 
Monthly,  for  April,  268;  for  May,  290; 
chapter  Ibr  a  nice  old,  313 ;  important  to 
the,  820 ;  Monthly,  for  June,  827 ;  for  July, 
384;  what  he  most  needs,  364 ;  the  thrift- 
lees,  402 ;  Monthly,  for  August,  428  ;  three 
kinds  of,  498  ;  Monthly,  for  September,  500 ; 
festivals  of  the,  keep  pure,  506 ;  Monthly, 
for  October,  555 ;  Ibr  November .  .  •  542 
Factory,  imperishable  potato  .  .  •  •  481 
Fairs,  list  of,  in  1858,  414 ;  agricultural,  at 
Westndnster,  Yt.  495 ;  Worcester  county 
agricultural,  502 ;  Framingham  society, 
505 ;  Norfolk  county,  505 ;  Essex  county, 
507,  527  ;  Hillsborough,  N.  H.  508 ;  Graf- 
ton comity,  N.  H.  500 ;  Middlesex  county, 
514;  FVaokfin  county,  522;  at  Northamp- 
ton              •        •    826 

Feeding,  teams 256 

Feed-cutter,  oross-cut  •  .  •  #  •  888 
Feet,  cold,  consequences  of    •  •        •82 

Fences  live,  118,  226;  cost  of,  218;  front, 
803 ;  front  yard,  858 ;  farm,  574 ;  a  number 

one     •        •        • 876 

FertUization,  cross 866 

Field,  book,  the  pictorial        .       •       •       •    174 

Fields,  old 426,442 

Flowers,  cultlvmtloii  of,  111,  use  of  •  .  868 
Food,  equivalent  value  of  different  kinds  .  245 
Forests,  185 ;  destruction  ef  •  '     •  •    451 

Fowls.  —  See  Poultry. 

Fruity  gathering  and  preserving  winter,  24; 
for  Northern  cultivation,  95 ;  hardy,  for 
the  North,  121 ;  cultivation  of,  217 ;  how 
to  raise  every  year,  242 ;  immense  supply  of, 
276 ;  hints  on  thinning,  334 ;  to  keep  birds 
frt>m  peeling,  839 ;  indigenous,  and  improv- 
ing, 351,  359 ;  of  Iowa,  460 ;  exhibition  of   5^ 
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Gardening,  good  efibcts  of  .  •  •  •  245 
Garden,  short  chat  in,  550;  the  •  •  .  567 
Garget,  884,  400;  in  cows,  415;   cure  fbr 

the 486,496 

Gas,  restorative 878 

Georgia,  agricultural  show  in  •  •  •  560 
Gold  Of.  hay  .  •  .  .  *  .  .  .560 
Good  management  vi.  bad      .        .       •        •    180 

Goosebory,  the 48, 248 

Grasshoppers 519, 528 

Grass,  a  new,  162 ;  native,  185 ;  seed,  sowing, 

83;  seed 406 

Grafting,  182 ,  on  the  thorn,  224 ;  cloth,  278, 

288 ;  old  trees,  314 ;  carious  device  in        .    448 
Grape,  Allen  on  the,  196  ;  new  seedling,  274; 
special  manure  for,  359 ;   summer  pruning 
of  the,  407 ;  the,  a  healthy  fruit,  432 ;  frost- 
proof   562 

Grapery,  the  cold 208 

Grecian  formers 266 

Guano,  use  o^  12, 14,  25,  30,  100,  148,  155, 

160,218,254 528 

Gypsum,  great  field  of 580 
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Pkge 

Happiness,  matrimonial 246 

Harmony,  family 246 

Hay,  cubic  feet  in  a  ton,  46 ;  caps  for  .  .  879 
Haying,  improTement     .        .        •        •        .402 

Hedges 206 

Hen  and  rat,  battle  between,  414,  484 ;  lime- 
water  for     86 

Highways,  a  beautiful  feature  .  .  •  404 
Hingham,  elms  cut  down  in  .        .        •        .121 

Hill,  manuring  in  the 176 

ffiUsborough  County,  N.H.,  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, officers  of 89 

Hive  and  honey  bee  ...  .  208,  406 
Hoe,  horse,  325;  the  wheel,  358;  the  wheel 

illustrated 401 

Home,  that  is  my,  68 ;  how  to  secure  and  be 

independent 568 

Honey,  taking  it,  240 ;  and  bees     •        .        .294 

Hopper,  Isaac  T 532 

gop« 01 

Horse,  remedy  for  bots  in,  13 ;  glanders  in,  85 ; 
and  man,  87;  cost  of  keeping,  102;  hoe, 
825 ;  careful  use  of  the,  326 ;  praetioe  of 
shoeing,  372;  English,  442;  exhibition  of, 
ftt  Springfield,  480, 497, 531 ;  the  Arab,  525 ; 

national  exhibition 547 

Horticulturist,  the,  64 ;  exhibiaon  at  Concord, 

861;  at  Lynn 442 

Hotbed 161 

House-keeper,  thoughts  and  doings  of  a  •  .  52 
Houses,  plastered,  231? ;  a  paint  for  brick,  244 ; 

farm •        .      50 

Housewiyes,  New  England  .  .  .  .156 
Husbandry,  difficulties  of  New  JSngl^nd  •  106 
Husband,  an  English  woman's  opinion  of      .    390 

Husking 442,529 

Hydraulionun        • 52 

I. 

Island,  Melrille 572 

Implements,  agricultural,  126,  564 ;  and  ma- 
chines          271 

Insects 262 

Inoculation 412 

Iron,  marbleized .53 

J. 

Johnston,  James  F.  W.  notice  of  his  elements, 
&c 447 

K. 
King,  Wm.  &  address  at  Yenuont  State  &ir,  108, 215 

L. 

Labor,  misapplication  of  farm  .        .        .        .119 

Lake,  Wm.  G 90 

Lanip,  an  extraordinary ,        •        •        •        ,      6Z 
Land,  richness  of,  58 ;  laying  to  grass,  330, 
887,  410 ;  much  labor  on  little,  384 ;  stub- 
ble, 428;    in  Maine,  495;   meadow,  510; 

subdivision  of 574 

Laaf^  importance  of,  to  the  plant  .  •  .  351 
Lecttires,  winter,  22,  39 ;  agricultural  •  48,  563 
lioe^  to  kiU  on  cattle,  141;   on  swine,  145;    * 

on  house  rores 293 

Libraries,  farmers' 167 

lime,  25, 544;  superphosphate  of,  76, 148, 265 ; 
shell,  159,  214, 274,  578 ;  fh>m  gas-works  389, 455 

lime-water  for  hens 86 

Lunar  and  stellar  influence  •  •  •  .  818 
Lyoeum,  lectures    .       •       •       •       •        16, 34 
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Machines,  mowing,  395,  416,  457;  for  cutting 
com  in  the  stidk,  476 ;  sewing,  531 ;  hay 

and  corn-cutter 574 

Machinery 559 

Manna  Loa  island,  eruption  in  .  .  •  899 
Manure,  to  load  by  horse  power,  125;  for 
swamp  land,  165,  170;  special,  204,  228, 
268;  to  preserve,  803;  nature  and  consti- 
tuent principles  of,  3^2 ;  will  it  pay  to  pur- 
chase, 421;   cow,  value  of,  424;  taUe  of, 

553;  anew 571 

March,  calendar  for 105 

Markham's  Farewell  to  Husbandry         .        .  40 

Martyr,  the  little 580 

Meadow,  a  prolific 418 

Meal,  cob 251 

Measures,  household 890 

Mechanics,  agricultural  .        •        .        .        •  854 
Melon,  great  yield  of,  30 ;  to  protect      .        .841 

MeteorcMOgiciu 451 

Mignonette,  history  and  culture  of  the  .        .  375 

MUl,  saw,  the  first,  836 ;  grist,  improvement  in  518 

Mildew,  to  prevent 157 

Millet 157,208 

Mind,  sympathies  of,  with  the  body       .  456 

Milk,  raising  and  selling,  27 ;  business   .  62 
Milk,  trade,  108 ;  trade  of,  in  New  York,  166 ; 

and  butter 409 

Milkmen  and  farmers,  convention  of       .         68,  82 

Mole,  is  he  a  devourer  of  vegetables }      •        .  862 

Moth,  the        .        .  - 361 

Mount  Airy  Institute 810 

Mowing  machines  ....      895,  416,  467 
Muck,  58 ;  composting  with,  61, 840,  841, 854 ; 

analysis  of 455,  600 

Mud,  a  shower  of,  244 ;  meadow    •        .    500,  570 

'     N. 

Newspapers,  influence  of,  173 ;  beneflts  of  agri- 
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THB  NSW  TEAR. 

CaAftLia  Lamb,  in  bis  voluioe  of  "Elia,"  lajB, 
"Every  man  hath   two  birthdays ;  two   days,  at 
least,  ia  every  yeat,  which  set  him  upon  rsvolving 
the  lapae  of  time,  as  it  efiects  hia  mortal  duratioo. 
The  birth  of  a  new  year  is  of  an  intareat  too  wide 
to  be  pretermitted  by  king  or  cobbler.     No  one 
everreptrded  the  Blrst  of  January  with  iniUfieretice. 
It    is   th&t  from  which   all   date   their  time,  and 
^  count  upon  what  is  left."    It  is  proper,  then, 
moke  it   a   pausing  place,  &om  which   to  look 
eYente  whicli  have  passed,  as  well  as  to  saium 
before  us  something  of  the  probabls  future.  Proper, 
standing  on  this  point«nd  contemplutiog  th«  por- 
^oa  of  our  days  that  baa  mingled  with  the  untold 
years  which  have  rolled  away  behind  ub,  that  the 
heart  should  be  touched,  and  awakened  to 
emotions  of  gratitude.     In  the  sombre  December 
afternoon,  with    barren  fields,  and  leafless   trees 
around  them,  how  many  witness  the  setting 
whh  the  mental  eiclamatioD,  "Shall  I  behold  thee 
again,  dsBcending  with  the  dying  yearl"  or  start 
at  the  solemn  peal  of  the  bell  as  it  rings  out  the 
old  year.  I^mb  says  be  never  heard  it  "without 
gathering  up  of  hia  mind  to  a  concentration  of  all 
the  images  that  had  been  diSlised  over  it 
twelve-month ;  all  he   had  done  or  Buflerod,  per- 
formed or  neglected— in  that  regretted  time." 

But  the  lapte  of  lime,  well  employed,  should  be 
no  cause  of  regret.  We  fadl  the  com  and  fruit 
barvests  with  joy ;  they  ore  no  more  of  special  Ap- 
pointment than  that  we  ough  t  to  become  ripe  with 
good  deeds  and  fhilta  and  be  gathered  home 
■elves.  The  sum  of  human  duty  is  to  act  uwC  out 
part — this  done,  the  lapse  ofyoors  and  the  trial  of 
life  should  fall  on  the  heart  as  the  soft  nun  on  the 
flinty  rock )  it  makes,  an  impresdou,  to  be  sure, 
but  BO  silent  and  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
«eptible. 

It  is  no  idle  nttering  of  the  heart,  when  wo  say 
that  we  wish  all  "A  Hapfi,  Neio  Year.'''  If  in 
(he  amxaktioii  wUcb  has  grown  np  between  ob, 


you  have  enjoyed  the  reading,  as  we  have  the 
gaUiering,  of  these  pages,  the  connecUon  has  been 
a  most  happy  one.  Tou  hate  constantly  strength- 
ened us  by  timely  words  of  encouragement,  by  the 
constant  communication  of  your  eiperiences,  and 
theoriesaDddeduodonsfromthemlnyour  firm  ope- 
rations, and  by  the  most  liberoJ,  substantial,  and 
prompt  aid  in  the  pecuniary  afiiitrs  of  the  eetab- 
lishment.  Youiwritlngs,  many  of  them  fresh  finm 
the  experiments  of  the  fields,  have  given  these 
columns  their  chief  value,  and  thay  must  continue 
to  do  so,  or  they  will  lose  that  directness  and  force 
which  they  have  already  attuned  by  your  judicjons 

But  with  more  eiperianoa  in  the  great  art, 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  farm- 
unity,  we  shall  draw  from  our  own  stores 
and  the  recorded  wisdom  of  the  fathers  in  the  art, 
.tiring   application.     Not   feeling  strictly 
confined  to  agricultural  books,  papers,  or  discus- 
illustrations,  we  shall  feel  justiGed  in  col- 
lecting from  the  busy  walks  of  commerce,  the  me- 
chanic shops  or  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  such 
helps  as  will   elucidate   the   subjects  before  us. 
Waifs  from  the  wayside  will  be  gathered  in,  wheth- 
er straying  from  our  own  political  or  religious  pa- 
pers, or  wafted  across  the  Atlantic  from  the  ex- 
perienced farmer  in  tlie  old  countries. 

Among  the  favorable  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  estimation  m  which  farming  is  held, 

occupation,  there  is  one  of  much  importanoB, 
and  which  is  calculiited  to  draw  into  it  many  ear- 
nest and  inquiring  minds,  and  thus  soon  to  pro- 
I  distinguished  men.  It  ia,  that  AgricuUurt 
hat  a  lilerature.  Some  of  the  pleoaantest 
books  that  have  been  issued  for  a  few  years  post 
have  been  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  its 
kindred   branches.     Thets   works   have    required 

parent  research  and  investigation,  and  more 

of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  to  produce  them, 

at  any  other  kind   of  literature.     They 

oertainly  stand  side  by  side  with  the  beat  works  oq^ 

■Btrononyaiid  geology,  and  ««b«8nrpast  in  merit   * 
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and  valae  the  millions  of  volumes  of  the  current 
literature,  as  the  skilful  cultivation  of  the  earth  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  skilful  playing  of  a 
game  of  foot-ball.  Without  going  back  to  the  an- 
oients,  who  seem  to  have  been  well-informed  in 
terrarculture,  bnt  as  a  general  thing,  knew  little 
of  the  atmospheric  influences  upon  crops,  or  of  the 
importance  of  mineral  manures,  we  will  mention  a 
few  of  ^  modem  writers  who  have  devoted  their 
thoughts  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  add- 
ed dignity,  grace  and  interest  to  the  pursuit.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's  lectures  on  agricultural  chemis- 
tiy  were  commenced  before  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
tonre  in  England  as  early  as  1802,  but  never  pub- 
lished till  1813,  and  to  this  day  are  scarcely  known 
to  one  in  a  thousand  in  this  country.  Loudon's 
voluminous  works  are  monuments  of  learning  as 
well  as  of  usefulness.  Johnston's  agricultural 
chemistry,  BoussingauU's  Rural  Economy,  Ste- 
phens's Book  of  the  Farm,  and  Rogers's  Scientific 
Agriculture,  are  full  of  the  most  useful  and  prac- 
tical information. 

But  there  is  another,  and  if  possible,  still  more 
attractive  phase  in  the  literature  of  agriculture,  of 
which  Duncan's  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons, 
and  Hunt's  Poetry  of  Science,  are  representatives. 
While  the  first  class  enters  into  the  great  laws  and 
operations  of  Nature,  showing  us  how  to  subdue 
the  wilderness,  gain  fertile  fields,  and  cover  the 
hills  with  flocks,  the  latter  analyzes  these  laws  and 
illustrates  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
beautiful  arrangements  of  Ilis  croation.  These 
show  the  Poetry  of  the  great  art ;  and  to  a  mind  un- 
tainted by  morbid  sensibilities,  they  have  an  inex- 
presssible  charm.  They  unravel  a  thousand  mys- 
teries in  the  grastf  of  the  field',  or  the  trees  of  the 
forest, — ^in  the  drop  of  water  that  hangs  and  trem- 
bles on  the  petal  of  the  flower,  or  the  rugged  rock 
on  which  it  is  soon  to  fall.  They  show  that  in 
agricultural  employments  there  is  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  high  and  noble  faculties  of  the 
mind .  If  the  vocation  has  become  one  of  drudgery , 
it  is  because  the  mind  is  slavish  and  dull,  and  not 
that  the  subject  is  not  endowed  with  all  the  inher- 
ent qualities  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  To  the  stu- 
dent, this  class  of  literature  will  possess  many 
pleasant  attractions,  more  than  compensate  for  the 
nnpoetic  part  of  farm  work,  and  draw  numbers 
away  from  the  crowded  professions.  This  is  a  fea- 
ture full  of  encouragement. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  heretofore  agricul- 
ture has  had  no  literature  ;  for  even  among  the 
ancients  there  were  a  few  who  seemed  to  embrace 
within  their  comprehensive  grasp  most  that  is 
known  to  us  now.  But  that  in  this  age  the  sub- 
ject has  been  brought  into  well-defined  ax^  scien- 
tific principles,  which  are  becoming  widely-diffused 
among  the  masses  who  are  occupied  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth.  At  no  period  has  there  proba- 
^  bly  been  more  active  minds  engaged  on  any  topic, 


than  may  now  be  found  on  the  subject  of  fiirming, 
including  all  its  various  branches.  For  the  next 
half  century,  at  least,  it  promises  to  be  /A«  popu- 
lar profession  ;  and  as  our  national  safety  and  con- 
tinuance depends  on  our  being  an  agricultural 
people,  producing  within  ourselves,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  means  of  supplying  our  own  wants,  we 
are  glad  to  see  the  young  and  zealous  engaging  in 
its  healthy  and  ennobling  pursuits.  And  while 
we  urge  upon  them,  the  more  modem  literature 
of  the  fieirm,  we  would  by  no  means  exclude  the 
Georgics,  the  writings  of  old  Cato,  Columella,  or 
those  who  have  occasionally  appeared  and  written 
on  the  subject  since. 

With  regard  to  new  plans  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  enterprise,  we  have  scarcely  a  snggestion  to 
make.  The  New  England  Farmer  is  already  es- 
tablished on  a  firm  basis.  Its  publishers  will 
spare  no  reasonable  expen^  to  make  it  hereafter 
what  the  farmer  needs,  in  doctrine  and  spirit,  and 
in  such  a  becoming  style  in  its  appearanx^  as  shall 
do  no  discredit  to  the  great  improvements  in  the 
Art  of  Printing. 

We  have  no  important  changes  to  announce—- 
we  contemplate  none.  Our  Associate  Editors  will 
remiun  in  the  harness  and  fill  their  parts  with 
their  accustomed  promptness  and  ability. 

One  fact  we  will  mention  before  we  close  this, 
our  first  talk  with  you  in  the  New  Tear.  Out  of 
the  thousands  of  communications,  (sometimes 
amounting  to  scores  in  a  day)  which  have  been  re- 
eeived.during  the  past  year^  in  relation  to  all  the 
business  of  the  establishment,  therp.  has  not  been  ons 
finding  fault  with  our  course,  or  ordering  a  dis- 
continuance from  motives  of  ill-will  or  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  mantle  of  your  charity  has  fallen  ovw 
our  errors  as  silently  as  the  night-dew  upon  the 
flowers. 

And  now  may  He  who  sustains  us,  each  in  his 
position,  grant  us  another  year  of  usefulness  and 
kindly  intercourse  with  each  other. 

A  VAIiUABLB  BOOK  OF  RBFBRGNOE. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Monthly  Far" 
iTier  are, — 

1.  The  elegant  manner  and  convenient  form  in 
which  it  is  printed  *;  making  a  handsome  volume 
for  the  library  when  bound. 

2.  The  expensive  engravings  which  illustrate 
the  stock,  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  machines,  build- 
ings and  fences  which  are  described  in  its  columns. 

3.  The  absence  of  long  catalogues  of  premiums 
and  programmes,  which  are  only  of  temporary  in- 
terest. 

4.  Its  articles  spring  from  leading  principles  in 
the  art  of  agriculture,  and  will,  therefore,  be  as 
valuable  to  the  learner  any  future  year,  as  at  the 
present  time. 

5.  Its  writers  are  nsai^ly  all  men  of  practical 
acqufuntanoe  with  the  business  of  the  farm. 
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6.  Some  of  its  writers  are  men  of  profound  learn- 
ing in  the  variooB  arts  and  sciences,  and  particu- 
larly in  chemistry,  in  its  relations  to  agriculture. 

7.  The  matter  which  has  been  collected  and 
printed  with  so  much  care,  is  made  easily  availa- 
ble by  a  full  and  accurate  index  to  the  articles, 
and  to  the  illustrations  and  names  of  conespon- 
dents ;  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  referring  to  any- 
thing which  has  been  presented  during  the  year. 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics  which 
stand  out  prominently  in  tlie  work,  and  must  be 
marks  for  commendation  by  every  reader. 


Fvr  ike  Ifew  Englamd  Farmtr. 


QRBAT  YIELD  OF  C 

Gent.  : — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Cook,  of  Wendell,  in  relation  to 
bis  manner  of  raisiDg  carrots.  He  stated  to  me 
when  sowing  them  that  he  should  do  great  things 
in  the  carrot  line,  but  I  had  entirely  forgotten 
what  he  said,  until  I  saw  his  statement  in  the  Re- 
puhlic.  We  do  not  consider  the  town  of  Wendell 
one  of  our  best  towns  for  good  land,  by  any  means ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  resard  it  as  a  rough,  hilly 
town  with  a  good  deal  of  poor  land. 

LUCIUS  cook's  statement. 

The  subscriber,  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society,  submits  the  fSUowing  state- 
ments relative  to  the  cultivation  of  a  patch  of  car- 
rots raised  by  him  the  current  year. 

Said  carrots  were  raised  on  Wendell  ffill,  in 
said  county,  on  tlie  place  whereon  said  applicaat 
BOW  lives.  The  exact  quantity  of  land  was  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre,  an<Pthe  number  of  bushels,  or 
baskets,  six  hundred  and  fifty-one ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  tons,  sixteen.  This  number  of  tons  was  as- 
certained br  weightne  four  or  five  loads  on  the  hay 
scales,  as  they  were  drawn  from  the  field,  and  di- 
▼i<£ng  the  sum  of  their  weight  by  the  number  of 
bushels  or  baskets,  and  finding  them  to  average  fi% 
pounds. 

The  land  on  which  these  carrots  were  raised 
bad  been  mowed  for  eight  years  prior  to  1850, 
when  it  was  plan  tod  witn  potatoes,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  disease,  and  were 
not  worth  half  the  cost  of  harvesting. 

In  1851  the  land  was  planted  to  com,  which 
was  much  damaged  by  worms,  and  aflerwards  set 
out  to  RiUa  Bagasj  which  grew  well  and  yidded 
a  fine  crop,  but  bavins  no  animals  that  would  eat 
them  except  horses,  tney  were  kept  through  the 
winter  in  a  cellar,  and  then  thrown  out  for  manure 
— the  entire  crops  on  the  land  not  payine  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  by  one-half.  On  or  about  the 
2Qth  of  May,  1852,  the  land  was  sowed  in  drills  18 
inches  apart  to  carrots,  by  a  machine  bought  of 
Mr.  Wm.  JSUiot,  for  the  sum  of  three  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents,  the  land  being  first  prepared  by 
deep  plowing  with  a  common  plow,  then  raked  and 
levelled — alwut  thirty  loads  or  horse  manure  being 
spread  on  the  land  before  plowing.  The  labor  <h 
preparing  the  land,  sowiiu;  the  seeds,  eulti?ating 
ana  harvesting  the  crop,  i  contracted  for  at  the 
commencement,  for  the  snmo^  seventy-five  dollars , 
whieh  seemed  to  me  and  others  as  an  extravagant 
price,  but  as  some  ston ;  were  to  be  removed  in  the 
job,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  belief  that  I  might 


stand  it  **just  this  once."  The  crop  has  just  been 
harvested. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  carrots  I  have  always  be- 
lieved them  worth  as  mifbh  as  oats,  by  the  bush- 
el, to  feed  to  horses,  which  are  the  only  animals  I 
keep.  Four  or  five  tons  of  them  I  have  sold  at 
from  $12  to  $15  per  ton;  at  $12 1  could  sell  them 
all  any  daj,  and  the  sum  would  amount  to  $192. 
Add  to  this  four  dollars,  a  sum  for  which  I  sold  the 
tops  as  they  lay  in  the  field,  and  four  m^re  dol- 
lars which  1  hope  to  get  as  premium,  and  the  sum 
would  amount  to  $SK).  Deduct  firom  this  $75 
paid  for  labor,  and  $25  more  for  the  cost  of  seed 
and  my  own  care  and  skill — the  last  being  a  eham 
I  make  from  habit — and  it  will  leave  $  100  as  the 
net  income  from  the  three-fourths  of  an  acre. 

WendeU,  Nov.  15,  1852.  L.  Cooks. 


THB  SBASOlf. 


On  the  5th  of  Dec.  last  year,  the  ground  had 
been  froxen  for  several  days,  and  had  thawed  but 
slightly  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  so  that  all 
about  this  region  of  country  the  roads  were  hard, 
and  nearly  as  smooth  as  plank  roads.  The  6th 
was  bright  and  pleasant,  but  cold.  On  the  7th  it 
rained  a  little.  The  8th  was  moderate.  On  the 
10th  the  roads  were  still  smooth,  and  locomotives 
oould  have  run  finely  on  the  common  roads.  At 
sunrise  on  the  11th,  the  thermometer  stood  at  12^ 
above  zero.  Sunday,  the  01th  was  pleasant ;  it 
commenced  snowing  early  Monday  morning,  and 
about  5  inches  fell  daring  the  day.  Tuesday,  the 
16th  the  sleighs  were  running  briskly.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  17th,  at  Concord,  20  miles  from  Boston, 
one  thermometer  in  the  village  stood  at  20^  be- 
low ;  another,  a  little  north  of  the  village,  at  17^, 
and  one  north-west  on  higher  ground  at  10^  be- 
low !  There  were  then  deep  snows,  good  sleigh- 
ing and  stem  winter  weather  for  many  weeks. 

This  year,  on  the  5th,  the  weather  was  mild  and 
pleasant;  the  farmers  were  plowing,  making  wall, 
getting  out  manure,  clearing  meadows,  and  doing 
any  of  the  autumnal  work  of  the  farm.  The  grass 
was  green  in  the  fields,  where  many  cattle  were 
grazing,  and  young  cattle  were  still  supporting 
themeslves  in  the  pastures.*  A  drizzling  rain  feU 
during  a  portion  of  the  day,  and  similar  weather 
prevailed  until  the  8th ;  that  day  was  bright, 
warm,  and  beautiful.  So  were  the  9th  and  10th. 
On  the  11th,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  with 
east  wind.  It  cleared  off  during  the  night,  the 
wind  hauled  into  tlie  north  and  Sunday,  the  12thy 
was  a  cold,  bright  morning  with  a  clear,  bracing 
atmo^here.  Monday  was  damp  and  cool  in  the 
morning.  At  oxie  o'clock  it  began  to  snow,  and 
continued  until  dark,  but  only  about  half  an  inch 
fell.  Tuesday,  the  sun  rose  clear,  but  it  was  not 
warm  eAugh  to  thaw  the  snow.  Wednesday,  the 
15tb,  was  the  coldest  day  np  to  that  date.  On  the 

*PaBilM,  or  L«dy*«  Dalisktt,  www  In  bloom  in  our  fanton, 
and  In  the  vicinity  we  haud  of  roM  biuhcs  In  fuU  leaf  wltk 
perlbot  bloMoma. 
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morning  of  the  16tb  the  thermometer  stood  at  10^ 
above,  a  little  before  sunrise.  Last  year,  it  will  be 
observed,  it  stood  at  10, 17  and  20^  below,  at  dif- 
ferent points  within  a  circuit  of  a  mile,  at  Con- 
eord,  Mass. 

For  tke  Jfete  England  Farmer. 
TOB  USIS  OF  GUANO. 

Mr.  EorroR :  —  As  Peruvian  Guano  has  been 
used  in  New  England  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  as  every  scrap  of  intelligence 
upon  the  subject  is  now  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  practical  farmer,  I  send  you  for 
publication  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
cently received  from  a  gentleman  in  Virginia,  who 
has  very  successfally  used  that  article  on  the  old, 
worn-out  lands  in  that  State.  What  is  necessary 
to  restore  the  exhausted  soils  of  Virginia,  is,  mu- 
tcUis  mutandis^  equally  necessary  to  the  same  soils 
in  Massachusetts :  and  as  it  regards  the  expense, 
guano,  at  fifty  dollars  the  ton,  is  actually  cheaper 
than  manure  at  six  dollars  the  cord.  The  extract 
which  follows  explains  itself. 

Wallham,  Dec.,  1852.  n.  c. 

"You  ask,  is  guano  the  best  and  most  economi- 
cal manure  for  hay  and  garden  vegetables?"  My 
own  trials  of  it  have  chiefly  been  on  the  field  crops 
of  this  region,  namely,  com,  wheat  and  clover. 
The  effects  of  it  on  those  crops  are  most  admira- 
ble, as  well  as  in  permanently  improving  the  soils. 
I  have  also  applied  it  t^my  garden,  and  have  used 
it  as  a  top  dressing  to  herdsgrass,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  the  effect  on  the  grass  or  garden  vegeta- 
ble was  very  marked.  Some  friends  of  mine,  bow- 
ever,  have  described  its  action  on  garden  vegeta- 
bles and  on  timothy  as  most  ezoellent,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  so. 

I  suppose  if  a  new  garden  is  to  be  made  on  poor 
land,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  vegetable  ma- 
nures as  well  as  guano,  to  get  the  soil  into  the  best 
state  for  culinaiy  vegetabfos,  or  in  fact  for  any 
kind  of  crop.  Uuano  is  composed  chiefly  of  the 
azotised  compounds  and  phosphates.  A  good,  rich 
soil  contains,  in  addition  to  these  ingre£ents,  the 
organic  matter  of  vegetables.  I  find  my  fields  con- 
stantly improving,  as  the  ^owth  of  clover  and  all 
tinds  of  grass  and  weeds  is  promoted  by  guano. 

We  have  in  this  part  of  our  State  various  soils, 
namely,  sandy  and  gravelly  loams,  stiff  white  clays, 
and  the  red  clays.  On  the  hard  and  gravelly 
loams,  and  on  the  white  clays,  the  effects  of  gua- 
no are  truly  admirable,  and  also  is  on  the  pale  red 
clays.  On  the  dark  red  elays,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  its  effects  have  not  been  so  marked. 
If  you  wish  to  use  it  as  a  top  dressing  to  grass 
land,  you  had  better  mix  it  witli  ground  plaster  of 
Paris,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  plaster  to 
two  of  guano.  This  tends  to  fix  the  volatile  am- 
monia, and  also  furnishes  a  small  quantity  of  lime 
to  the  soil.  When^  applying  guano  to  any  crops 
at  the  time  of  planting,  it  should  be  plowed  or  har- 
rowed in,  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  and  should 
be  broadcasted,  and  may  be  in  quantity  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre. 

My  own  belief  is,  that  euano  is  the  cheapest 
fertilizer,  and  the  greatest  boon  ever  oonfwred  on 
a  poor  country.  Idoubt  if  it  will  ever  fail  on  any 
poor  lands,  and  think  that  you  will  not  err  in  ap- 
plying it  to  any  such." 


For  th9  /few  Englgnd  Warmer. 
T^QTITS  QT  FOWI«S. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^There  has  been  an  increasnng  ii^ 
terest  taken  in  the  subject  of  poultry,  for  the  last 
few  years.  I  have  watched  with  interest  for  a  re- 
sult which  is  now  realized,  viz.,  that  native  fowls 
are  more  profitable  than  other  breeds.  There  have 
been  many  statements  made  of  expense  and  in 
come  from  a  stock  of  native  fowls,  invar?aUy 
showing  a  profit;  whilst  I  have  never  seen,  if  me- 
mory serves  me  right,  but  a  single  statement  of 
fancy  breeds,  and  that  gave  a  loss.  I  saw  in  yonr 
paper  of  December  18,  an  account  of  the  farmers' 
meeting  in  Concord,  showing  conclusively  that 
poultry  raising  and  egg-produciog  is  profitable.  I, 
too,  would  cast  in  my  mite  to  serve  the  common 
cause. 

The  following  is  the  account  with  my  fowls  one 
year,  commencing  Dec.  1,  1850. 

On  hand,  4  roosten  and  74  hens  and  pallets,  worth  50  eta.  eacb. 
They  consumed  41  bushels  18  qts.  norihern  eorn...935,99 

Do.  81  bushels  21  qis.  flat  corn 28,16 

Do.  SOOIiis.  scrape 8,88 

Interest  on  the  worth  of  fowls '^,84 

L«aa  worth  of  fowls  at  close  of  year 10,fS 

Expenses $74,8 1 

Inconie~748.5  dua.  e^gs,  at  15.6  per  doa 1 15,84 

Fowls  sold 9,56 

Income %  185,40 

Bubtruct  expenses 74,81 

Actual  profit ...$51,09 

Which  leaves  $1,28  gain  on  every  dollar  invest- 
ed.   It  also  shows  a  gain  on  each  fuwl  of  65.5  cts. 

Commenced  the  year  1851,  Dec  1,  with  76  fowla,  worth  86 

cents  apiece. 
They  consumed  SO^bush.  com,  at  81  eta  per  bnah. $11,88 

Do.  13<>  lbs.  Bcraps,  at  16  milk  per  lb 8,11 

Iniereat  on  the  worth  offowls^A 1,64 

Less  worth  of  fowls  at  close  of  year 8,01 


Expenses $58,05 

Income— 874i  doa.  eggs,  at  16)  cu  per  dot 01 ,6& 

Fowls  solJ 80,85 

Income $88,00 

Subtract  expenses 53,05 


Profit $88,95 

Which  leaves  $1,02  ^iun  on  evorv  dollar  invest- 
ed.    It  also  shows  a  gam  on  each  u>wl  of  38  cts. 

My  gain  this  year  has  been  less  for  the  reasons 
which  follow,  viz.  r  I  killed  off  the  best  of  my 
fowls,  one-third  part  in  March ;  and  again  I  lost  by 
accident  perhaps  two  dozen.  So  ttiat  upon  the 
whole  this  year  shows  the  business  to  be  as  pro- 
fitable as  the  year  before. 

I  rejoice  that  this  subject  is  receiving  due  weight 
in  New  England, — that  fowl  breeders  are  count- 
ing up  the  cost,  and  find  in  the  result  a  handsome 
profit.  I  trust  that  the  fairs  this  coming  year  will 
be  ornamented  with  the  native  biddies,  and  that 
they  will  be  allowed  to  take  the  first  place  in  the 
county  shows,  as  they  certainly  will  at  their  own- 
er's interest  table.  R.  Mansfield. 

Wett  Needham,  Dec,,  1852. 


Gbizzlt  Bear  ! — ^All  who  are  desirous  of  seeing 
a  specimen  of  the  productions  of  that  famous 
world,  California,  are  advised  to  go  and  see  the 
grizzly  bear,  now  on  exhibition  at  19  Cbarlestown 
Street,  Boston.  The  bill  states  that  his  actual 
weight  is  over  1700  foundt! 
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RBMBDT  FOR  BOT8  IN  HORSBS. 

For  manj  years  past  I  have  used  a  ample  rem- 
edy for  bote,  and  am  almost  disposed  to  oaii  it ''an 
injkllible  remedy,*'  sure  enough.  But  I  can  say, 
with  truth,  that  I  have  never  Known  it  fail  if  ad- 
ministered at  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
Drench  freely  with  sweet  milk  and  molasses,  (su- 
^r  or  honey  will  do)  well  shaken  together.  Con- 
tin  A  it,  a  bottle  full  every  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, aecordiDs  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  un- 
til the  animal  Deoomes  easy  ;  then  ^ve  a  quart 
bottle  full  of  strong  salt  and  water,  followed  soon 
after  with  a  quart  bottle  of  Castor  oil. 

It  is  worse  than  idle  to  give  anything  with  the 
view  of  killing  the  hots  in  a  horse.  The  onl^  plan 
is  to  convey  them  off;  a  sweet  drench  is  the 
thing ;  they  seize  upon  it  with  avidity,  and  in  a 
little  while  will  fill  themselves,  iocreanng  at  least 
one-third  in  sixe.  In  salt  and  water  they  will  lie 
perfectly  dormant  for  days  together,  hence  the  ad- 
vantage in  its  preceding  the  oil.  Whenever  the 
bots  attack  a  horse  they  will  always  be  found  at 
the  neck  of  the  throat,  where  a  sweet  drench  is 
thrown  immediately  amongst  them  the  moment  it 
is  swallowed  by  the  horse.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  they  are  hid  in  some  secret  recess 
where  medicine  cannot  reach  them,  and  quite  as 
great  a  one  to  suppose  that  a  sweet  drench  will 
not  divert  their  attention  from  the  horse. — South- 
ern Cultivator. 


informed  by  several  very  intelligent  gentlemen  that 
the  amount  of  hay  saved  daily  in  that  town  was 
at  least  40  tons.  Last  Tear,  it  became  necessary, 
to  feed  cattle  some  45  aays  earlier  than  this  sea- 
son, but  to  ^ve  the  advantage  against  our  esti- 
mate we  wUl  sa^  it  was  30  days.  This,  then, 
would  make  a  saving  over  last  season  in  one  town 
of  1200  tons,  which  at  $15  per  ton,  would  make 
$18,000.  In  this  county,  there  are  31  towns, 
equal  at  least  to  20  of  the  sise  of  Hillsboro",  and 
equivalent  to  it  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
In  the  county,  then,  we  have  saved  $360,000.  Es- 
timating that  the  ten  counties  in  the  State  are 
equal  to  seven  of  the  size  of  Hillsboro",  and  we 
have  saved  in  the  whole  State  $2,520,000 — a  sum 
nearly  equal  to  the  deficiency  named  by  the  Gov- 


ernor. 


In  Jefferson  eoiinty,  N.  Y.,  according  to  the  iV. 
y.  Farmer^  it  is  eedmated  that  the  saving  in  that 
county  alone  is  one  hundred  tons  of  hay  per  day! 


Ft  tk0  N9W  Engtand  Farmtr. 

PBOULIAR  DIFFICnLTIES  OF  NBW 

BNOLANO  FARBSINO. 

Extract  fr^m  t\%  Jddrest  of  H.  F.  French.^  biffore  tk§  York 
Co.  AgricuUural  SpcUtjf^  Maint. 


ASVANTAGffiS  OF  WARM  WEATBBR. 

The  autumn  rains  and  continued  mild  weather 
have  already  materially  aided  the  farmer  in  sup- 
porting his  winter  stock.  If  the  weather  should 
continue  moderate  o^til  the  first  of  January,  we 
think  there  will  be  as  much  fodder  on  hand  at  that 
time  as  there  was  on  the  first  of  last  January. 
The  Granite  Farmer  of  the  15th  states  that  *  *young 
oattle  and  sheep  have  not  required  any  feeding, 
and  a  good  pordon  of  the  sustenance  of  other  stock 
has  been  obtained  from  the- fields  to  the  present 
time." 

At  a  recent  agricultural  meeting  at  the  State 
House,  at  Concord,  N.  II.,tiov.  Martin,  in  his  ex- 
cellent opening  remarks,  stated  that  the  hay  crop 
of  that  State,  in  1848,  amounted  to  680,000  tons,— 
which,  at  the  average  price  of  that  year,  $10  per 
ton — would  give  as  the  value  of  the  crop  $6,800,- 
000.  The  present  year  he  estimates  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency, compared  with  1848,  of  at  least  one- 
fourth,  170,000  tons,  which  at  $15  a  ton,  will  give 
a  loss  to  the  farming  interest  of  the  State  of  $2,- 
550,000.  But  this  would  only  be  a  fact  if  the 
weather  were  the  same  under  the  same  disparity 
in  the  amount  of  fodder,  for  alow  temperature  de- 
mands more  nutriment,  and  of  course  more  fod- 
der. Therefore,  the  mild  weather  has  been  con- 
stantly decreasing  this  apparent  loss,  by  a  con- 
stant saving  of  hay  and  grain. 

Some  idea  of  the  immense  saving  by  the  mild 
weather  may  be  had  from  the  following  statement 
from  the  Granite  Farmer,    The  editor  says — 

'* Being  at  Biillsborough,  the  other  day,  we  were 


WANT   OP  SYSTEMATIC   ATTENTION. 

The  rreat  and  leading  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
successful  husbandry,  in  New  England,  is  the  want 
of  systematic  attention  to  it,  as  a  business ^  resulting 
from  a  want  of  confiden<^  that  it  is  sufficiently 
profitable,  a  want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
principles,  and  a  want  of  pecuniary  means  and  of 
other  facilities,  to  pursue  it  to  the  oest  advantage. 

Agriculture,  thus  far,  in  America,  has  hardly 
been  conducted  as  a  business  requiring  the  same 
care,  and  skill  and  tnuning  with  other  pursuits  of 
life.  The  first  settlers  of  our  country,  indeed, 
were  in  no  position  to  pursue  it  with  system.  Their 
first  endeavor  was  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
savages  upon  the  coast, — their  next,  to  clear  away 
with  steel  and  fire  the  grand  old  forests,  and  de- 
posit in  the  virgin,  fruitful  soil,  the  seed,  which 
gave  them  without  much  subsequent  care,  a  boun- 
teous return. 

Generations  passed  away.  The  lands  had  been 
cleared,  and  the  crops  which  could  be  obtained 
without  skill,  and  with  smallest  labor,  had  been 
gathered.  The  best  lands  of  nearly  all  New  Eng- 
land, by  this  exhausting  process,  which  cleared 
whole  forests  for  the  ashes  of  its  noble  trees,  or 
for  timber,  then,  of  scarcely  more  value  than  its 
ashes,  have  thus  been  passed  over. 

The  first  fruits  have  been  gathered.  The  first 
stege  of  progress  in  the  new  country  has  been  fin- 
ished. The  earth  will  no  longer  yield  to  man  her 
fruits,  without  labor — aye,  and  intelligent  labor — 
labor  joined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
husbandry.  We,  who  would  now  gam  our  daily 
[bread  from  the  soil,  must  do  it,  not  only  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brow,  but  by  the  travail  of  our  brsun 
also. 

SKILL,  EDUCATION  AND  CAPITAL  NSCESSART. 

Itw6uld  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a  business,  in- 
volving the  most  complicated .  processes  which 
philosophy  and  chemistry  have  revealed,  should  be 
the  only  one  that  could  be  successfully  conducted 
without  skill,  without  education,  without  capital. 
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Men  study  years  to  ffain  a  knowledge  bj  which  to 
weave  a  fabric  whi(m  shall  cover  numan  naked- 
ness, and  shelter  their  bodies  from  the  heat  and 
T5old.  Yet  "behold  the  lilies,  how  they  grow" — 
••'even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these,**  and  yet  the  art  of  the  husband- 
man brings  him  in  close  contact  with  the  hidden 
processes  of  nature,  which  give  the  lily  and  the 
violet  their  color  and  their  fragrance.  Every 
bursting  seed  find  every  springing  blade  of  grass, 
every  opening  bud  and  every  perfumed  flower  and 
ripened  fruit,  is  carried  step  by  step  to  perfection, 
by  principles  as  eternal  as  those  which  govern  the 
courses  of  the  sun  and  the  stars.  Every  process 
of  vegetation  depends,  for  its  results,  on  laws  fixed 
and  immutable  as  the  swelling  of  the  ocean*s  tide 
or  the  motions  of  the  revolving  earth  ;  and  with 
these  principles  and  laws,  the  husbandman  who 
casts  his  seed  into  the  ground  is  constantly  at 
work.  And  shall  he  alone,  of  all,  who  would  at- 
tain to  usoful  ends  by  well  adapted  means — shall 
healone^  in  this  great  laboratory  of  nature,  work 
blindfolded  ?  It  is  true  that  many  of  her  curious 
combinations  of  form  and  color,  many  of  her  mys- 
terious workings  in  all  her  various  departments, 
are  now,  and  will  ever  be,  beyond  the  power  of 
human  learning  to  fathom  ;  but  that  is  a  poor  rea- 
son why  we  slioutd  neglect  carefully  to  observe 
her  systematic  course,  and  as  far  as  may  be,  turn 
it  to  practical  account. 

KNOWLEDGE   IS   POWER. 

Let  the  farmer  realize  that  to  Aim,  as  to  others, 
knowledge  is  power;  that  the  time  has  come  when 
.  the  same  discipline,  and*  system,  and  adaptation 
of  means  to  desired  ends,  is  as  necessary  to  bin 
business  as  to  that  of  the  mechanic,  the  merchant 
and  the  lawyer,  and  agriculture  will  at  once  rise 
from  the  position  of  a  mere  manual  labor,  to  the 
dignity  of  a  noble  science. 

W^hen  we  undertake  to  follow  out  the  inquiry, 
why  agriculture,  in  New  England,  has  been,  to 
such  an  .extent,  neglected — why  so  little  of  sys- 
tematic attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  we 
shall,  perhaps,  he  surprised  to  observe  now  many 
of  the  reasons  result  nrom  the  peculiar  character 
of  our  political  institutions,  from  the  almost  un- 
bounded liberty  of  action  secured  to  us  as  citizens 
of  a  republic. 

This  sentiment  of  an  old  poet  has  been  often 
quoted  with  approbation : 

'Tor  forma  ofgoTeinment  let  fonh  contest, 
Thnt  which  U  heal  udininlateied  la  beat.*' 

There  is  certiiinly  but  very  little  poetry  in  the 
lines,  and  I  think  less  of  truth  than  poetry.  In- 
deed,, it  is  interesting  to  observe,  as  we  trace  the 
diflbrences,  even  l^etween  the  laws  of  the  liberal 
government  of  England  and  those  of  this  country, 
how  every  principle  of  our  Constitution  influences 
every  act  and  thought  even,  of  our  citizens,  who 
are  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the  distinctions.  Up- 
on this  tonic  I  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  re* 
mark  further. 

THE  YANKEE  PROORBSSIVS,   BUT   NOT   STABLE. 

As  a  prominent  obstacle  to  systematic  husband- 
ry may  >)e  mentioned,  the  want  of  staUHty  in  the 
;  habits  of  our  people.  I  say  a  want  of  stiibility  in 
the  haliils  of  our  peojile,  for  instability  is  certamly 
not  a  trait  of  New  England  character ^  but  on  the 
c«)ntrary  steady  perseverance  with  great  energy 
and  activity,  are  the  marked  characteristics  of  our 


dtizens.  Yet,  looking  at  the  outside  of  our  conk- 
monity,  there  would  seem  never  to  have  existed 
so  ficUe,  so  changeable,  so  whimsical  a  people. 
This  is  e^DeeiaHy  true,  of  their  occupations.  Look  \ 
where  yon  will,  in  city  or  country,  a  Yankee  is  al-  \ 
ways  progressing,  lie  is  always  seeking  a  change 
for  the  better.  He  has  no  conservatism.  To-day 
he  IS  a  laborer  in  the  field,  holding  the  plow,  or 
mowing.  The  next  time  we  meet  him,  perhaps 
he  is  a  clerk  in  a  store,  or  a  conductor  on  a  4Ili1- 
road — ^then  perhaps  the  editor  of  a  western  news- 
paper, and  next  a  member  of  Congress. 

Taking  this  hasty  glance  at  the  American  citi- 
zen, one  would  take  him  for  a  sort  of  wandering 
Jew — a  person  possessed  with  the  very  swrit  cf 
unrest.    But  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  not,  after  all, 
so  much  an  essential  element  of  his  character,  as 
the  result  of  his  peculiar  position  in  the  world. 
The  American  is  bom,  where  the  people  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire  imagine  they  are,  in  the  middle  of  the 
toorld.    But  he  is  fenced  in  by  no  Chinese  wall, 
by  n:)  State  or  municipal  embtirgo  upon  his  move^ 
ments.     lie  b  not  bom  the  heir  of  a  title,  and   of 
vast  entailed  estates,  upon   which  he  must,    of 
course,  spend  his  life,  bound  to  aaintsun  the  digni- 
tv  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  and  to  help 
the  queen  Keep  her  other  and  more  humble  sub- 
jects in  their- proper  places.     He  is  not  fettered  by 
legal  enactments,  which  require  him  to  submit  to 
a  seven  years*  apprenticeship,  before  he  can  exer- 
cise any  mechanical  art,  nor  is  he  bom  a  serf  upon 
the  soil  of  a  lord,  doomed  to  grow  up  in  an  igno- 
rance which  binds  him  to  a  position  of  dependence 
and  servitude  more  firmly  than  chains  and  fetters. 
On  the  contrary,  ho  finds  himself,  at  early  man- 
hood, without  property,   without  rank  or   title, 
without  wealthy  friends  to  aid  him,  dependent  on 
his  own  strong  arm,  and  brave  heart  tor  his  for- 
tune.    He  is  intelligent,  educated,  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  equality^ 
which  he  has  drawn  from  his  mother *s  breast— -- 
has  caught  from  his  father *s  lips — has  breathed  in 
the  air  which  has  been  waflea  from  Bunker  HUl 
and  Lexington  and  Conoord.     He  is  bound  to  no 
soil,  but  to  that  of  his  oountry,  and  his  country  is 
bounded  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean. 

He  knows  what  is  passing  everywhere.  The 
press  pours  out  her  stories  of  the  fertility  and  in- 
exhaustible productiveness  of  the  West,  and  of  the 
wealth  sained  almost  in  a  day  from  the  mines  of 
California.  Steamers  and  nufways  can  bear  him, 
sooner  than  a  single  crop  can  be  gathered  from  his 
native  soil,  to  the  teeming  valleys  of  the  western 
rivers,  or  the  gold-bearing  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
He  meets  daily  in  the  streets  friends  who  report 
to  him  tales  of  suddenly  acquired  wealth — truth 
stranger  than  fiction — straneer  than  the  eastern 
tales  of  genii,  and  the  wonderful  lamp  of  AUad- 
din. 

What  wonder,  that  to  a  young  and  hopeful 
heart,  thus  invited  by  prospects  of  wealth  more 
dazzling  than  fairy  tales  have  pictured,  as  he  sat 
on  his  mother *s  knee  in  childhood,  thus  lured  by 
Syrens,  singing  of  easily  acquired  riches,  of  a  brief 
period  of  excitement  and  danger  followed  by  a  life 
of  ease  and  leisure — what  wonder  that  ne  bo- 
comes  dissatisfied  with  the  slow  degrees  by  which 
his  fortune  must  be  patiently  wrought  out  in  his 
native  State,that  he  esteems  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  of  New  England  a  hard  lot,  and  desires  to  try 
his  fortune  nearer  the  setting  sun. 
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lie  18  restrained  by  no  considerations  of  the  ad- 
Tttitages  of  a  qaiet  rnral  life,  for  no  young  man 
yet,  ever  had  much  fear  of  temptation,  or  doubted 
his  ability  to  pass  unscathed  through  its  fumaoes, 
tboogh  seven  times  heated. 

And  BO,  many  of  our  most  enterprising  young 
men  forsake  their  native  land — some  to  re-appear 
im  la  distant  shores,  an  honor  to  the  State  which 

SLve  them  birth,  leading  with  New  England  spirit 
e  grand  enterprises  of  moral  and  political  pro- 
gress— some  to  return  by  and  by,  sucoessful  be- 
yond their  hopes  even,  in  their  pursuit  of  foreign 
gold — some  to  wander  back  heart-broken  and  worn 
out  by  disease  and  want,  their  only  hope  to  lay 
their  weary  bones  in  New  Bngland  sotl^many, 
aias!  how  many  to  iall  by  the  wayside  in  the 
dreary  land  of  strangers,  with  no  friendly  voice  to 
cheer  them  on  their  last  dark  journey,  or  to  bear 
back  a  son's  or  brother's  ^rewell  to  dear  friends 
in  their  loved  and  (ar-oifhome. 

TRIXS  THE  SBOB  BC8INXSS. 

Besides  the  inducements  to  emigration  so  pow 
erful  at  times  as  almost  to  depopulate  whole  villa 
ges  in  our  eastern  States,  we  have  another  cause 
of  constant  change.  Many  who  remain  among  us, 
aflter  a  short  experiment  on  their  farms,  abandon 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  too  laborious  or  un- 
profitable and  adopt  some  other  business. 

It  is  the  most  common  thiuj^  in  the  world,  when, 
fbr  instance,  the  shoe  business  takes  a  sudden 
start,  to  see  scores  of  young  men,  who  never  be- 
fore had  aa  awl  or  last  in  their  hands,  leave  their 
farm  employment,  and  congregate  together  in 
some  litUe  seven-by-niue  shop,  making,  after  a 
week^e  apprenticesnip,  each  about  half  a  dozen 
mnrs  of  what  are  appropriately  called  sale  shoes. 
These  young  men,  crowaed  together  inbot  and  on- 
ventilated  apartments,  erampw  over  their  benches 
without  active  exercise,  soon  show  in  their  pallid 
faces  their  mistake,  and  when  the  business  fdls, 
as  it  does,  I  believe  about  once  in  five  years,  they 
look  about  them  (or  means  to  mount  another  round 
of '^young  ambition^s  ladder,"  and  aeleet  another 
oeeupation. 

Perhaps  a  profession  is  next  tried,  for  the  world 
is  open  to  all  in  this  free  land.  Any  citizen  of 
good  moral  character,  that  is  to  say  any  man  who 
has  never  been  convicted  of  sbeepHStealing,  has  a 
right  by  statute,  in  moat  of  the  New  England 
States,  to  be  admitted  to  practice  as  attorney  at 
law,  and  any  man  who  can  buy,  borrow  or  otb- 
I  erwise  come  by  an  old  horse  and  a  box  of  pills, 
may  practice  medicine,  and  as  to  preaching,  many 
people  among  us  seem  tobelicYe,  as  Dogberry  said 
of  readine  and  writing,  that  it  *'eomes  ny  natur" 
and  not  by  education,  and  that  the  less  a  preach* 
er  studies,  the  more  he  gets  by  inspiration. 

All  these  brilliant  paths  are  open  to  the  aspir- 
ing youth,  and  so  tne  profession  of  the  law  is 
crowded  with  men  who  have  no  higher  idea  of  their 
.  practice,  than  as  as  a  game  of  sharps  and  quibblos 
^  and  money-getting — who  involve  everybody  who 
oonsults  them  in  lawsuits,  and  who  brine  reproach 
and  odium  upon  tbe|very  name  of  their  adopted  pro- 
f.*ssion.  And  the  quack  doctor  has  eren  a  Det- 
ter,  because  a  less  observed  field  of  operation. 

If  he  has  wit  enough  to  deal  only  in  brown 
bread  pills,  a  fair  proportion  of  his  patients  will 
of  course  recover,  and  if  he  ventures  with  ill  suc- 
cess into  more  dangerous  experiments,  he  has  only 


to  sympathise  with  the  surviving  friends,  walk 
demurely  at  the  heild  of  the  funeral  procession, 
while,  like  the  good  man  we  read  of,  though  in  a 
different  sense,  ''his  works  do  follow  him,"  and 
the  green  grass  soon  eoters  all  traces  of  his  error . 

SHAlfS  AND  QUACKBRT  XNOOURAQED. 

One  efBbct  of  this  perfect  freedom  for  every  man 
to  do  as  a  business),  what  seems  good  in  his  own 
eyes,  is  manifestly  to  encourage  aU  sorts  of  shams 
and  quackery,  but  still  this  ^dom  is  in  accor- 
dance with  the  spirit  of  our  government,  and 
is  productive  of  more  good  than  evil,  on  the  whole. 
Often,  worthy  and  bnlKant  exceptions  are  found 
to  the  course  which  I  have  so  freely  denoted,  and 
the  importance  of  keeping  down  all  appearance  of 
an  aristocracy,  except  nature's  aristocracy  of  true 
^nius  and  genuine  nobility  of  soul,  will  outweigh, 
m  the  end,  the  evil  consequences  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

The  particular  effect  of  this  facility  of  change  up- 
on the  agriculture  of  our  States,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, is  to  disturb  and  prevent  anything  like  a 
regular  and  systematic  course  of  husbandry,  the 
absolute  necessity  for  which  is  so  apparent. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
HARVB8T  HTMN. 

ftBSFBCTFULLT   INSCBIBED  TO  THE  FABMEBS  OF  TBK 
"NEW  EXOLAKD  FABHER." 

BY  THE  PBASAHT  BABD. 

O  Thou,  wtioiie  wladom  deck*  Uie  aod, 

And  loHda  wllh  fruit  the  bough  1 
We  thauk  Thee  that  the  fermer's  OOD 

Peculiarly  art  Thoa. 

Thine  ere  the  seaeone  ••  they  roll ) 

Thy  yeara,  how  dread  they  aeeni  I 
From  age  to  age  is  Thy  oontrol, 

Deiflc  and  supreme. 

When  f  ernal  skies  and  southern  alia 
Make  green  the  sunny  slope,  1      ^ 

We  turn  the  glebe  with  gleaming  ahares 
And  cast  the  seed  in  hope. 

When  Autumn  pours  her  solemn  light 

Upon  the  lading  flelda, 
Our  garners  Oiled  to  crowning  height. 

Show  what  Thy  bounty  yields. 

Do  Thoa  to  as  Thy  grace  impart, 

Who  on  that  bouoty  live; 
The  Incense  of  a  grateful  heart 
Is  all  that  im  can  give.  ^ 

QUI,  Ma$e. 


OUR  JANUARY  NUBffBBR. 

We  shall  send  this  number  to  several  gentle- 
men who  have  never  taken  the  Farmer ,  and  ask 
them  to  give  it  an  attentive  examination,  and  if 
approved,  to  aid  in  enlar^ng  its  circulation.  If 
its  present  readers  believe  with  us  that  it  is  of 
greatly  more  value  to  every  farmer  than  its  cost, 
will  each  one  exert  himself  to  forward  us  one  or 
more  subscribers  for  the  coming  yearl  During 
the  last  year  we  have  sent  out  over  six  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  New  England  Farmer, — 
Shall  tha)^  number  be  doubled  in  1853  T  If  you 
say  so  it  can  be  done,  and  its  value  shall  increase 
with  its  oirculation. 
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For  tke  New  England  Farmer, 

JLTOBUM  I.ECTURB& 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  notice  from  the  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Agricaltare,  in  relation  to  this 
mode  of  diffusing  information,  is  worthy  of  careful 
attention.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  ot  village  in 
the  community,  where  two  hundred  persons  can 
be  assembled,  that  has  not  its  course  of  lectures, 
on  some  topic  or  other,  duringr  the  winter.  In 
some  of  these,  the  topics  are  aesignated  by  the 
managers;  but  more  generally  by  the  lecturers 
themselves, — and  with  little  connection  or  order 
in  the  arrangement.  Such  miscellaneous  discours- 
es, with  no  definite  purpose  in  yiew,  may  amuse 
for  the  time ;  but  they  never  can  be  so  instruc- 
tive, as  a  well  arranged  series  of  lectures,  on  a  par- 
ticular subject.  What  topic  can  be  of  more  uni- 
versal interest  than  the  culture  of  the  soil  ?  Al- 
though all  may  not  engage  with  their  own  hands 
in  tilling  the  ground  ;  still,  all  do  engage  in  the 
consumption  or  its  products,  and  it  willbe  difficult 
to  find  any,  high  or  loWj  male  OT/emakjWho  would 
not  receive  benefit  from  attention  to  these  subjects. 
If  the  community  should  manifest  a  disposition  to 
encourage  such  lectures,  without  doubt,  compe- 
tent lecturers  would  soon  appear ;  for  in  this,  as 
in  most  other  branches  of  business,  there  are  al- 
ways those  who  are  quite  as  ready  to  work  with 
their  heads  os  with  their  hands.  As  suggested  by 
the  Committee,  perhaps  the  season  is  too  far  aa- 
vanced  to  admit  of  full  courses  the  coming  winter ; 
nevertheless,  three  months  would  be  ample  time, 
for  half-a-dozen  lectures.  And  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  half-a-dozen  lectures,  well  prepared,  on 
agricultural  subjects,  would  leave  a  more  lasting 
and  useful  impression,  than  any  course  of  Lyce- 
um Lectures  that  have  ever  come  to  my  knowl- 
ed^.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  ihe  intelligent 
citizens  of  tlie  county  of  Worcester  have  taken  up 
this  subject  in  earnest,  and  already  engaged  the 
services  of  Prof.  Mapes,  who  has  the  reputation 
of  beins  in  himself  a  complete  library  of  useful 
knowledge.  • 

TWO  AORUa 

The  twenty-sixth  meeting  of  the  Germantown 
(near  Philadelphia)  Farmers'  Club  was  holden  at 
the  house  of  Philip  R.  Freas,  on  the  23d  Nov. 
He  is  the  editor  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph,  a 
warm  and  active  friend  of  agriculture,  horticul- 
t|jre,  &c.,  and  the  originator  of  the  club.  Though 
his  whole  plot  of  ground  comprise  less  than  two 
acres  and  a  half,  yet  he  manages  to  produce  upon 
it,  in  perfection,  a  little  of  everything.  Those 
who  are  sighing  for  more  land  will  do  well  to  read 
his  statement  carefully,  and  inquire  whether  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  cultivate  their  present  acres 
better,  than  to  add  to  their  number.  The  repor- 
ter at  the  meeting  states  in  the  Telegraph  that 
during  the  present  year  there  was  cut  two  tons 
and  a  quarter  of  prime  hay;  there  were  patches 
of  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  cabbages, 
(three  kinds)  onions,  peas,  frejole  and  half  a  dozen 
other  kinds  of  beans  ;  salsify,  lettuce,  okra,  com, 
(Stoweirs  Sugar,  and  Adams*) ;  potatoes,  pump- 
kins, (three  varieties,)  squashes,  tomatoes,  egg 


plants,  asparagus  in  abundance,  celery,  (of  splen- 
did quality,)  together  with  almostevery  other  kind 
of  vegetable  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue.  Iii« 
fruits  consist  of  melons,  six  kinds  of  cherries,  five 
kinds  of  plums,  peaches ;  twenty-eight  varieties  of 
select  pears ;  twelve  varieties  of  apples ;  red, 
white  and  black  currants ;  gooseberries,  blackber- 
ries, and  four  varieties  of  raspberries,  grapes„  &c. 
&c.  In  the  garden  and  mansion  yard,  there  was 
a  very  choice  collection  of  flowers,  among  them 
many  select  roses  and  rare  vines.  The  ornamen- 
tal trees  consist  of  five  varieties  of  the  fir ;  the 
Japonica  cryptomeria,  the  Deodar  cedar,  the  Irish 
yew,  and  the  American  arbor  vitsB ;  the  European 
linden,  the  sugar  and  silver  maples,  the  English 
and  mounttun  ash,  &q.  &c. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a  number  of 
beautiful  Polish  fowls— black,  white  and  spangled 
—and  pea  fowls,  in  ihe  bam-yard — a  fish  pond  m 
the  garden — ^and  a  large  number  of  choice  fancy 
pigeons  at  the  house.  In  all  this  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent taste  displayed .  We  noticed  that  the  honse 
and  offices  were  lighted  with  gas,  warmed  with  a 
heater,  and  supplied  vrith  water  from  the  public 
works.  Baths,  hot  and  cold,  have  for  years  been 
supplied  by  a  reservoir  on  an  elevated  back  build- 
ing, holding  some  fifteen  hundred  gallons,  which 
has  also  furnished  pure,  soft  rain  water  for  various 
parts  of  the  buildmgs. 

In  the  garden  is  a  small  green-house,  excavated 
in  the  ground,  say  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet,  firamed  up  at  the  udes,  raised  a  couple  of  feet 
above  ground,  and  covered  vrith  glass.  In  this  en- 
closure or  pit,  the  usual  shelves  are  arranged  to 
receive  the  pots  ;  and  we  are  assured  by  Maj. 
Frxas,  that  it  is  the  best  possible  provision  for 
flowers  and  almost  every  description  of  plants  in 
winter.  Roses,  particularly,  flourish  in  much 
greater  perfection.  During  the  whole  of  the  last 
unusually  severe  winter,  but  a  single  delicate  night 
blooming  jassamine  was  at  all  injured  by  the  frost. 

This  green-house  requires  no  artificial  heat.  In 
the  hot-beds,  we  found  cucumbers  and  cauliflow- 
ers up,  lettuce  heading,  and  spring  radishes  full 
grown.  We  may  truly  say,  in  regard  to  the 
^'Telegraph  Farm,"  that  it  is  a  farm  in  miniature; 
but  in  comfort,  convenience,  and  taste,  without 
any  large  pretension  to  mere  costly  elegance,  it  is 
a  pattern  ^'plantation,"  and  would,  in  the  full- 
growing  season,  afford  compensation  for  a  visit  from 
any  of  our  ponderous  farmers.  In  a  word,  it  is 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  home. 


Tuesday,  the  28th  of  December,  was  one  of 
the  mildest  winter  days  we  remember  ever  to  have 
witnessed.  The  thermometer  stood  at  60  in  this 
dty,  fifom  1  to  4  o'dook  P.  M.,  and  the  showers, 
during  the  day,  seemed  more  like  June  than  De* 
cember. 
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BUNT  RaSS£T. 

Tnka  it  all  in  all.forjjruductifeDCBd,  Tur  the  des- 
sert, kiCclien,  fur  tlie  home  maricet  and  fur  eip'ir- 
tatiun,  ftnd  for  iw  heeuty  <if  fiirm  and  coliiring,  the 
IIdnt  RpsaET.  we  think,  excels  any  other  apple  ir 
New  Engl!Uid,and  atiioilsat  the  head  of  thetn  all! 
Wo  say  this  considerately,  after  all  the  opporiu- 
nitiea  ne  have  hnd  of  testing  apples,  and  believe 
this  to  be  the  opinion  of  sume  excellent  judges  of 
fruit  who  have  hu-l  occiuion  to  compare  this  with 
many  other  varietioa. 

The  Qrat  governur  uf  Massaehuietta,  WjMnitoF, 
purchiided  a  tract  uf  Und  fur  a  plantation,  and 
upon  which  he  intended  to  rnaide,  on  the  north- 
irest  bank  of  the  rirer,  in  the  beautiful  town  of 
Concord,  about  eighteen  miles,  and  nearly  west, 
from  Bustun.  The  land  gradually  rises  until  it 
leaohea  a  height  commanding  a  ple^uant  view  of 
the  subjacent  oonntry,  including  naarly  all  of  the 
,rillage,  and  the  broad  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  then  probably  covered  with  forest  trees. 
Owing  to  some  domestic  ulEictijn,  as  was  supposed, 
the  governor  never  entered  upon  this  laud  as  b 
Kudeot,  and  sold  it  to  a  gentleman  from  England, 
by  the  name  of  Hunt,  whose  descendants  in  a  di- 
rect line  own  and  occupy  (i  considerable  portion  ol 
the  land  at  the  present  time. 

U  was  this  purchaser  of  the  land  from  Gorentor 


WiNVHROp  who  introduced  the  apple  portrayed 
above.  Frijm  inquiries  which  we  Ii;ive  mude  among 
the  descendants  of  old  Deacon  Smton  Hunt,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  tree  originated  and  occupied  a  site 
ne.ir  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  tract.  This 
land  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Capt.  NATHiK 
BiKRETT,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  farmers  in 
that  ancient  town.  We  have  rcpcntcdly  visited 
his  farm,  examined  !iis  trees  and  their  prodaots, 
and  lielieve  that  ho  entertains  the  opnion  we  have 
of  the  Hunt  Russet,  lie  puts  up  sev- 
eral hundred  barrels  of  apples  this  jcur.utid  among 
them  a  large  porlion  of  this  favorito.  So  fat  as  w« 
have  been  able  to  (race  the  liistory  of  this  apple, 
we  believe  that  all  the  trees  of  this  variety  now 
growing  in  New  England  sprung  fMo*  the  tree 
planted  on  the  old  Indian  Hill  in  Concord,  by  Mr. 
Hunt. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Hunt  Itusset 
is  identical  with  the  apple  described  by  Cole, 
Dowi.'.ng  and  Thomas,  as  the  /.'n^'/i,</i  Jtusiet. 
The  reader  will  observe  tliat  our  engriniiig  answers 
Mr.  Downing'e  dcscriptiDn  of  the  Iviglisli  Kusset 
which  WD  copy  below.  He  says  the  "stalk  is  rath- 
er small."  Id  the  engraving  above  the  stalk  is 
rftther  large,  but  is  tnie,  as  the  wiioie  j'L^rtr^it  is, 
to  life. 

llie  fruit,  (as  Downing  says  of  the  EnglishRoa- 
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set)  18  of  medium  size,  ovate,  or  sometimes  coni- 
cal, and  verv  regularly  formed.  Skin  jellowish- 
green,  nearly  covered  with  russet,  which  is  thick- 
est near  the  stalk.  Calyx  small,  closed,  and  set 
in  an  even,  round  basin,  of  moderate  depth.  Stalk 
rather  small,  projecting  even  with  the  base,  and 
pretty  deeply  inserted,  in  a  narrow,  smooth  cav- 
ity. Flesh  white,  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  mild, 
slightly  sub-acid  flavor. 

The  tree  is  a  little  slow  in  coming  into  bearing, 
but  once  producing  fruit,  bears  every  year;  is  hardy 
and  of  handsome  shape.  We  have  seen  the  ap- 
ples two  years  old,  fair,  plump  and  juicy,  kept  on  a 
Bhelf  in  the  cellar  with  no  estra  care  whatever,  and 
have  kept  them  ourselves  a  year  in  good  condition. 
It  bears  a  high  price  in  the  market,  selling  quick 
at  $5  a  barrel  in  the  market  last  spring,  and  is 
rapidly  gaining  the  popular  favor. 

The  above  is  the  opinion  we  have  formed  of  this 
fruit  from  raising,  using  and  comparing  it.  But 
wo  advise  no  one  to  adopt  our  opinion's  without 
careful  inquiry  and  investigation  for  themselves. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

THE  SBASON  OF  1852  AT  WILMINGfr- 
TON  AND  VICINITY. 

BY   SILAS   BROWN. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — It  often  happens  in  the  sum- 
mer, in  the  time  of  drought,  that  an  accumulation 
of  clouds  at  a  distance  indicate  an  approaching 
shower,  but  on  a  nearer  advance,  they  split  and 
display  at  the  right  and  left  and  disappoint  the 
anxious  ezpeotanta  of  a  refreshing  fall  Sitsad.  It 
IS  not  uncommon,  in  a  dry  time,  for  a  succession 
of  such  illusive  showers  to  wend  their  way  over 
the  dusty  and  thirsty  earth  without  any  regard 
to  the  fasting  and  prayers  of  poor  sinners  below. 
The  town  where  I  formerly  lived  was. visited  by 
two  or  three  dry  summers  in  succession,  and  the 
promising  appearance  of  showers  followed  by  the 
split  in  the  clouds  extremely  annoyed  a  neighbor 
by  causing  him  such  scanty  crops  ;  he  considered 
his  farm  to  be  located  ri^ht  unaer  the  '* crack  in 
the  clouds,'*  as  he  called  it;  the  whiin  wrought 
upon  his  mind  so  forcibly  that  his  only  remedy  was 
to  sell  and  purchase  in  a  more  fortunate  place, 
where  clouds  were  not  subject  to  such  rents  as  to 
hold  no  water.  In  this  vicinity  we  have  been 
highly  favored  with  showers  of  rain  through  the 
summer ;  instead  of  the  splitting  of  the  clouds  and 

J>as8ing  b^  us  on  either  or  both  sides,  nebulous 
ragrnunts  have  collected  into  dense  bodies,  di- 
rectly over  us  and  poured  down  their  contents  in 
ft  profusion  of  rain. 

After  an  uncommon  cold  winter  and  backward 
spring  that  destroyed  a  large  proportiim  of  young 
fruit  trees  in  this  neighborhood,  the  weather 
changed  suddenly  the  5th  day  of  May  to  very 
warm,  which  continued  till  the  0 th  and  gave  incip- 
ient vegetation  a  fine  start.  Fruit  trees  of  vari- 
ous kinds  begin  to  blossom  the  22d  day  of  May 
uncommonly  full,  which  had  an  elevating  effect 
upon  the  one  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
troubled  with  the  depressing  effect  of  the  *M)lues.'' 
We  had  frost  on  the  mornings  of  the  19th  and 
20th  of  ^May,  too  early  to  injure  cranberries  and 


other  iruits ;  June  3d,  a  ^eat  shower ;  6th  and 
12th,  frost  on  low  land  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  cranberries  this  fall, 
the  tender  shoots  that  produce  the  fruit  were  just 
starting  from  the  old  vine  at  that  critical  time ; 
14th,  very  warm  ;  15th,  light  thunder  shower  in 
the  morning;  16th  and  17th,  extreme  heat,  and 
shower  at  5  P.  M.,  17th  ;  18th,  soaking  rain  in 
the  morning ;  22d,  thunder  shower  commencing 
at  9  A.  M.,  which  lasted  all  day  and  supplied  us 
with  a  drenching  rain,  while  at  10  miles  distance 
but  very  little  fell,  and  the  spectator,  at  that  dis- 
tance, could  see  the  clouds  congregating  and  dis- 
charging their  contents  in  great  profusion  in  some 
particular  loc»ilities,  while  others  continued  dry  ; 
25th, slight  shower  and  cooler :  29th,  grows  dry  ; 
30th,  shower,  warm  and  growing  time;  July  2d, 
soaking  thunder  sliower,  A.  M. ;  8th  to  14th,  ex- 
treme neat,  and  top  of  ground  dry ;  14th,  soaking 
shower ;  15th  and  16th,  warm  ;  17th, rainy;  19th  to 
25th,  warm  and  good  hay  weather;  26th,  arenching 
rain  from  N.  E. ;  27th,  to  August  1st,  good  hay 
weather;  5th,  great  rain  from  N.  E.  and  cool; 
7th,  rain;  9th  to  1 1th,  cloudy,  but  little  rain; 
12th  to  14th,  good  hay  weather  ;  16th  to  18th, 
cool  nights;  19th,  warm  and  dry*  20th,  sudden 
change,  wind  to  N.  E.,  and  cloudy  and  dry  to 
26th,  then  a  fine  shower;  29th,  a  drenching  N. 
E.  storm,  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  the  fate  of  the  crops  was  decided  for  the 
season. 

The  first  hard  frost  was  on  the  morning  of  30th 
September.  There  has  been  a  good  supply  of  fall 
feed,  a  favorable  circumstance  to  those  who  have 
not  a  full  supply  of  fodder,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  butter.  Early  potatoes 
were  "small,"  indurated  and  glutinous  after  be- 
ing boiled,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  in  July ; 
The  late  ones  were  much  better  and  afforded  us  an 
average  crop.  Chenangoes  and  long  whites,  two 
of  the  best  old  varieties,  were  the  only  ones  which 
showed  the  symptoms  of  the  regular  epidemic  rot, 
while  different  varieties  growing  from  seed  derived 
from  Vermont  were  sound.  Cranberries  and  peach- 
es scarce.  Apples  abundant ;  corn  and  rye  an 
average  crop ;  all  kinds  of  garden  roots  and  vege- 
tables never  better ;  upland  hay  good  ;  meadow 
hay  very  light. 

The  forests,  the  ornament  of  our  hills  and  wora- 
out  lands,  were  not  behind  our  cultivated  trees  and 
plants  in  progressing,  for  the  purposes  of  luml^er 
and  fuel.  The  fall,  thus  far,  has  been  rather  cool 
and  clou<ly,  but  we  have  had  a  plenty  of  rain  and 
a  good  supply  of  water  in  our  wells,  a  greater  an- 
tidote to  sickness  than  *^rum  and  tobacco  too." 
There  have  been  more  biles  and  fewer  fevers  than 
commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals  by  the  way  of 
afliictions  and  mercies,  as  many  of  us  can  testify, 
the  past  season  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  former  may 
be  a  preventive  of  the  latter.  Providence  has  not 
stinted  us  in  any  of  the  good  tilings  conducive 
to  health  and  comfort,,  for  which  we  have  reason 
to  elevate  our  minds  in  gratitude  to  that  great 
Being  who  directs  the  courses  of  the  clouds,  gov- 
erns the  destinies  of  the  crops  and  shews  such  fa^ 
vors  as  the  rewards  of  industry.  s.  b. 

Wilrninglon,  Oct.,  1851. 


A  gentleman  just  returned  from  California, 
states  that  Baldwin  apples  have  been  selling  by  the 
barrel  at  an  average  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
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each.  At  retail,  apples  sometimes  sell  as  high  as 
fifty  cents  each,  f^  You  need  not  postpone  set- 
ting that  apple  orchard  any  longer,  Mr.  D. 


8TATB  BOARD  OF  AQRIOniiTTTRB. 
MST,  Wbonsbdat,  Dec.  1,  1852. 

Ool.  WtLDER  presented  the  Transactions  of  the 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  1851, 
from  its  secretary  J.  C.  Holues,  Esq.,  and  the 
Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Society,  for  1851. 
from  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  its  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. He  also  presented  packages  of  seeds  from 
Professor  Fowler,  one  of  which  the  Professor  had 
received  from  the  Messrs.  GiiiBS,  seedsmen  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  of  England,  and  the 
other  from  Mr.  James  Cuthbbrt,  an  eminent  seeds- 
man, in  Liverpool.  The  thanks  of  the  Board  were 
voted  to  these  gentlemen,  and  the  Secretary  direct- 
ed to  send  them,  and  the  N.  Y.  and  Michigan  so- 
cieties, copies  of  our  State  Transactions. 

Mr.  Proctor  submitted  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimonsly  adopted. 

Whkreas,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  the  late 
Hon.  John  W^.  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  a  member 
of  this  Board,  has  been  removed  by  death,  at  a  pe- 
riod of  life  when  many  jnore  years  of  useful  labor 
might  have  been  hoped  from  him  : — 

nesolvedf  That  the  industry,  intcCTity,  and  seal 
in  the  promotion  of  every  commendable  enterprise, 
which  marked  the  character  of  the  deceased,  have 
impressed  us  with  the  highest  respect  for  his  mem- 
ory. 

Resoloed,  That  we  heartily  sympathize  with  the 
Society  he  represented,  and  with  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  in  the  Irxss  sustained  by  the  death  of  this 
worthy  man ;  and  m  token  of  respect,  direct  that 
this  expreasion  of  opinion  be  entered  upon  our 
records,  and  a  copy  thereof  forwarded  to  tne  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased,  and  to  the  Society  he  repre- 
sented at  this  Board. 

•  Col.  Wilder,  from  the  committee  to  nominate  a 
Secretary,  made  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  nom- 
ination of  a  permanent  Secretary  of  this  Board, 
respectfully  report :  That  the  names  of  several  dis- 
tinguished persons  have  been  presented,  and  their 
ouaiiBcations  have  been  under  consideration  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Committee  regret  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  agree  upon  a  nomination,  and  they  respect- 
fully ask  for  further  time. 

In  consideration,  however,  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Annual  Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  the  County  Si> 
cieties.  and  the  Report  of  this  Board  must  soon  be 
put  in  course  of  puolioation,  the  Committee  recom- 
mend that  the  present  Secretury,  pro  tem.,  Hon. 
Amasa  WaLksr,  be  requested  to  make  up  the  com- 
pilations of  the  Agricultural  Transactions  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  the  year  1852,  together  with 
the  report  of  this  Board,  and  to  perform  such  other 
duti<38  as  are  incumbent  on  its  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lawton  was  .requested  to  report  on  the 
Housatonio  Society. 


The  Secretary  was  directed  to  make  up  in  small 
packages,  the  seeds  presented  by  the  Measn. 
GiBRS  and  Cuthbert,  and  distribute  them  to  such 
members  of  the  Board  aa  will  make  thorough  trial 
of  them,  and  report  their  experiments  in  detail  to 
the  Board. 

Mr.  Walker  then  reported  on  the  Norfolk  SoOfr- 
ety.  He  was  also  directed  to  take  measures  to 
secure  a  report,  from  the  several  societies  not  heard 
from,  by  requesting  those  who  had  that  duty  as- 
signed thorn  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  July  l^t  gentle- 
men were  appointed  to  visit  the  several  agricultural 
Exhibitions  in  the  State,  and  report  upon  them  to 
the  Board.    These  reports  now  being  in  order. 

Mr.  Proctor  reported  on  the  Berkshire  Coantf 
Society. 

i)r.  Reed,  reported  on  the  Hampshire  Society. 

Col.  J.  W.  Lincoln,  having  deceased,  to  whon 
was  assigned  the  Hampshire,  Hampden,  and  Frank- 
lin Society,  it  was  voted  that  Gov.  Bovtwkll  bo 
requested  to  make  a  report  upon  this  Society  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board,  he  having  been  present 
at  the  exhibition  of  that  Society. 

Mr.  Walker  reported  on  the  Worcester  Wosi 
Society,  and  was  requested  to  report  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex Society,  no  report  being  presented  firom  that 
county. 

Mr.  French,  from  the  committee  to  nominate 
three  members  of  the  Board,  as  representatives  to 
the  General  Board  of  the  United  States  Agrionl- 
tural  Society,  reported  the  names  of 
John  W.  Proctor,  of  Essex, 

Henrt  W.  Cvsmi an,  of  Franklin,  and 
SmoN  Brown,  of  Middlesex  Societies, 

and  they  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  3  o'clook« 

P.M. 

afternoon  session. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  resignation  of  Mr* 
James  S.  Grennell,  (Mr.  G.  having  lefl  the  State,) 
from  the  Franklin  County  Society,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Secretary  was  di- 
rected to  notify  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
the  time  of  the  next  adjournment. 

Mr.  Walker  reported  upon  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  Agriculture  in  the  State, 
by  public  lectures.  He  thought,  aa  a  prominent 
means,  that  familiar  lectures  before  the  Lyceums 
in  the  towns  would  e^ct  an  immediate  and  prao- 
tioal  benefit. 

The  report  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Walker, 
Proctor  and  Hitcboogk,  to  recommend  individuals 
to  lecture  on  agricultural  subjects  when  applied  for 
to  the  Board. 

Dr.  Reeo  reported  on  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing Farmers^  Chdn  in  eaoh  town  in  the  State* 

The  reports  made  were  full,  instructive  and  in- 
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teresting,  and  upon  several  of  them  animated  dis- 
aiMions  arose.  ^ 

There  seems  to  us  to  be  preyailing  in  this  Board 
a  spirit  determined  to  progress  in  the  right  way. 
Every  man  takes  the  laboring  oar  himself,  while 
the  efforts  of  all  are  directed  to  a  single  point, — 
the  true  principles  and  practice  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. They  are  not  the  efforts  of  a  newly- 
awakened  love,  or  the  proselyte's  zeal,  to  glitter 
like  ephemera  in  the  morning  sun,  and  then  grow 
cold  and  die,  bat  the  well  settled  coninctions  that 
the  labor  of  the  farmer  is  often  misdirected,  so 
that  its  true  reward  is  not  obtiuned ;  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  soils  he  cultivates  a/id  the  operations 
of  the  great  atmospheric  ocean  which  surrounds 
him  and  feeds  his  crops,  are  so  little  understood  as 
to  leave  him  incessantly  laboring  in  doubt  and  un- 
certainty as  to  the  modes  of  culture  which  he 
adopts.  So  far,  there  has  been  an  earnestness 
and  energy  exhibited  in  the  Board  which  promises 
important  results ;  and  these,  whatever  they  may 
be,  will  become  common  property,  as  the  trans- 
aoUons  of  the  Board  and  the  State  will  annually  be 
published. 

We  only  give  the  details  of  business,  leaving 
the  reports,  &c.,  to  speak  for  themselves  when 
distributed. 

VEGXSTATION  IN  OAIilFORNIA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmer^s  Club  at  the  rooms 
of  the  American  Institute,  in  New  York,  several 
gentlemen  spoke  of  the  wonderful  productiveness 
of  the  soil  and  vegetables  which  spring  from  it. 

According  to  the  information  derived  from  Mr. 
Shelton,  almost  every  variety  of  fruit  appears  to 
flourish  with  very  little  attention  in  Galifomia. 
The  apple,  pear,  peach,  apricot,  quince,  plum,  nec- 
tarine, pomegranate,  fig,  grape,  and  olive,  are  now 
trowing  there  in  the  greatest  perfection.  It  is  the 
rm  conviction  of  Mr.  S.  that  no  country  in  the 
world  surpasses  California  in  the  production  of 
these  fruits.     .. 

Mr.S.  appears  to  regard  the  production  of  onions 
as  the  most  astonishing.  They  grow  very  large 
and  mild  there,  and  are  eaten  like  apples.  Mr. 
Horner  raised  about  50,000  lbs.  on  one  acre,  and 
they  were  worth  about' $20,000.  General  Vallyo 
raised  80,000  lbs.  on  two  acres.  Mr.  Shelton  said 
that  he  had  seen  a  field  of  onions,  averaging  a 
poui^d  wt.  each.  Fifty  of  them  would  weigh  from 
two  to  four  pounds  npiece. 

Potat()cs  also  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  some  of 
them  weighing  three  pounds  each — and  have  to  be 
cut  op  in  order  to  boil  them  well — 125  pounds  had 
been  obtained  from  five  stalks.  Mr.  Horner  had 
raised  from  250  to  300  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre, 
without  manure. 

Mr.  Dyer  said  that  he  had  seen  radishes  in  Cal- 
ifornia as  large  as  his  arm,  and  perfectly  free  from 
strings  or  hard  fibres.  Mr.  Shelton  stated  that 
these  radishes  were  fit  for  table  in  thirty-one  days. 
He  represented  that  lettuce  grew  there  in  great 
variety,  and  are  very  fine — some  of  them  attaming 
the  sixe  of  a  man's  hat,  and  weighing  from  three 
to  four  pounds  each.    At  San  Francisco  ho  had 


seen  the  tomato  growing  all  winter.  Grapes  con- 
sidered to  be  far  supenor  to  the  Catawba ;  from 
one  to  seven  pounds  on  a  stem  could  be  raised  with 
very  little  trouble.  He  had  seen  branches  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  ten  pounds  each. 

Mr.  S.  stated  that  there  were  no  less  than  twen- 
ty varieties  of  clover  growing  there.  The  white 
clover  grows  three  feet  nigh. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  asked  relative  to 
procuring  ice,  Mr.  Dye  said  that  their  supplies  had 
been  principally  obtamed  from  Boston,  and  sold  at 
from  lO  to  12  cents  per  pound.  Frozen  snow  or 
hail  had  also  been  obtained  from  the  mountains 
packed  in  gunny  bags  and  blankets.  This  Was 
sold  for  the  same  price  as  the  Boston  ice. 

Mr.  Shelton  has  brought  with  him  about  a  thou- 
sand specimens  of  pressed  flowers,  grasses,  trees, 
&e.,  also  a  colored  drawing  of  a  great  variety  of 
native  flowers  of  great  beauty,  which  are  deserving 
the  attention  of  florists.  He  has  likewise  present- 
ed to  the  American  Institute  about  200  vaneties  of 
flower  seeds  from  California. 

On  land  owned  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  James 
Williams,  an  onion  grew  to  the  enormous  weight 
of  21  pounds.  On  this  same  land  a  turnip  was 
grown  which  equalled  exactly  in  size  the  head  of 
a  flour  barrel.  On  land  owned  aSid  cultivated  by 
Thomas  Fallen,  a  cabbage  grew  which  measured, 
while  Rowing,  13  feet  6  inches  around  its  body ; 
the  weight  is  not  known.  The  various  cereal  grains 
also  grow  to  a  height  of  from  5  to  12  feet ;  one  red 
wood  tree  in  the  valley,  known  as  Fremont's  tree, 
measures  over  50  feet  m  circumference,  and  is  near- 
ly 300  feet  high. 

Added  to  these  astonishing  productions  are  a 
beet  ^own  by  Mr.  Isaac  Brannan,  at  San  Jose, 
weighing  63  pounds ;  carrots,  three  feet  in  length, 
weighing  40  pounds. 

At  Stockton,  a  turnip  weighing  100  pounds. 
In  the  latter  city,  at  a  dinner  party  for  twelve  per- 
sons, of  a  single  potato,  larger  than  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  hat,  all  partook,  leaving  at  least  the  half 
untouched. 

Mr.  Dye  corroborated  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Shelton,  and  related  some  additional  interesting 
particulars.^  He  had  noticed  in  the  San  Jose  vaf 
ley,  which  is  78  miles  long,  and  60  miles  across'  in 
the  widest  part,  a  particular  sweet  kind  of  wild 
clover,  which  the  natives  eat  with  great  relish. 
So  thick  was  the  growth  of  this  clover,  that  when 
the  dry  season  of  the  year  comes,  he  has  seen 
thousands  of  acres  covered  with  the  seed  of  the 
bur  cloverto  a  depth  of  two  inches.  On  this  hap- 
py provision  of  nature,  the  cattle  feed  during  the 
dry  season.  Mr.  Shelton  showed  some  specimens 
of  this  seed,  of  which  he  had  collected  three  bush- 
els on  18  feet  square.  He  had  collected  sixteen 
varieties  of  clover,  of  which  he  exhibited  specimens. 
The  blossoms  of  some  are  very  rich.  He  formed  a 
boquet  of  clover-tops  alone.  He  had  exhibited 
some  of  these  specimens  in  San  Francisco,  and  they 
had  been  very  favorably  noticed  by  the  papers. 
One  variety  called  the  *  ^Mammoth  Shelton  Clover'' 
was  very  large.  The  roots  covered  a  space  of  8 
feet,  and  the  stalks  grow  to  a  height  of  10  feet. 
In  Maraposa  county  there  was  a  large  growth  of 
acid  clover,  of  which  the  natives  made  drink,  re- 
sembling our  lemonade. 

Mr.  Dye  said  that  the  trees  in  California  were 
very  different  from  the  varieties  bearing  the  same 
name  here. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Htch  remarked  that  the  dry  season 
begins  in  Jane,  and  continues  to  November.  It 
rarelj  occarred,  daring  that  time,  that  they  had 
any  rain ;  neither  were  there  any  dews.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  certainty  of  the  dry  season  being  unin- 
terrupted, Mr.  Shelton  related  an  instance  in  which 
he  had  seen  hundreds  of  acres  of  barley  and  oats 
which  had  been  cut  downnand  let  lie  in  swaths  on 
the  ground  for  two  months,  without  injury.  Mr. 
Dve  related  an  instance,  near  Sacramento  city, 
wnere  three  crops  of  wheat  were  taken,  without 
any  second  plowing  or  sowing; — the  first  crop  pro- 
duced 50  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  second  30  to  40 
bushels,  and  the  third  crop  from  20  to  30  bushels. 
He  considered  that  there  was  as  large  a  proportion 
of  arable  land  in  California  as  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Shelton  stated  that  Homer  &  Beard 
had  inclosed  four  leases  (4,400  and  odd  acres  to 
the  league)  with  an  ironjence.  He  had  walked 
one  fenced  field  of  8  miles. 

Mr.  Shelton  said  that  he  had  frequently  in  his 
room  one  dozen  heads  of  cabbage,  weighing  from 
50  to  60  nounds.  One,  a  periectW  solid  head, 
weighed  5o  pounds,  and  was  seven  feet  in  circdm- 
ference.  He  ^ve  an  instance  of  a  spruce  tree, 
300  feet  in  height,  and  50  feet  in  dircumference. 

Of  grapes,  in  California,  Mr.  Dye  said  they  were 
as  good  as  those  erown  in  this  State.  He  did  not 
think  Ihe^  were  mdigenous,  except  in  the  moun- 
tain distncts,  where  he  had  met  a  small,  sour  de- 
scription. Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  smd  that  the  arable 
lana  was  about  one-third  in  proportion.  It  was  an 
erroneous  opinion  that  vegetation  could  not  go  on 
without  irrigation .  Without  irrigation ,  they  could , 
at  all  times,  have  one  crop  in  the  year ;  and  where 
irrigation  was  introduced,  veeietaUon  went  on 
throughout  the  year.  He  baa  seen  three  crops 
taken  m  the  year.  The  oats  grew  vnld,  high  and 
thick,  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  vaUeys.  ^ 

Mr.  Shelton  exhibited  a  California  potato,  over 
a  year  out  of  ground.  They  grew  to  a  tery  large 
size,  and  were  sweet  and  floury,  when  boiled,  u 
speaking  of  vegetables.  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  remarked 
that  the  vegetiSiles  of  California  were  very  supe- 
rior for  eating  to  those  grown  here.  There,  he 
oould  make  a  meal  of  a  turnip,  or  on  potatoes ; 
here  he  could  not  eat  much  of  either  witn  impuni- 
ty. The  beet  was  very  fine,  growing  to  an  extra- 
ordinary size,  and  was  sweet,  and  uniform  in  color 
to  the  centre,  unlike  the  large  beet  grown  here 
which  is  often  stringy. 


^3r  We  notice  by  an  article  in  the  Canadian 
AgricuUuriity  that  the  public  debt  of  Canada  was 
$4,635,999,  <m  the  Istof  Auguatlast. 

By  the  same  paper  we  observe  that  the  ayer- 
age  crop  of  wheat,  per  acre,  in  Upper  Canada,  is 
neariy  15  bushels ;  barley,  21 ,  rye,  12 ;  peas, 
15  ;  oats,  26i;  buckwheat,  14i;  Indian  com,  24  ; 
potatoes,  64;  turnips,  212.  In  Lower  Canada, 
where  the  acre  is  about  one-seventh  less  than  in 
Upper  Canada,  the  ayerage  crop  is  of  wheat,  7 
bushels;  barley,  15;  rye,  8;  peas,  7;  oats,  15; 
buckwheat,  10 ;  Indian  corn,  18 ;  potatoes,  60  ; 
turnips,  95. 

This  average  is  much  less  than  that  of  our  hard, 

rocky  New  England  soil.     A  portion  of  the  soil 

n  Upper  Canada  is  probably  not  surpassed  in  fer- 


tility by  any  in  the  States.    Why,  then,  are  their 
crops  so  much  less  ? 


CORN  SONGK 

aV    JOHK    e.    WBITTIBB. 

Heap  hlf  li  the  fiurmer's  wintry  board  1 

Heap  hifh  the  golden  com  ! 
No  richer  gift  hee  antnmn  poored 

From  oat  her  laTiah  horn ! 

Let  other  lands  exalting  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine, 
The  orange  from  Ita  glaaajr  green, 

The  cluBter  from  the  vine. 

We  better  love  the  rugged  gift 

Our  rugged  hilto  bestow, 
To  cheer  as  when  the  storm  shall  drift 

Onr  barrest  fields  with  snow. 

Through  Tales  of  grass  and  mends  of  flowen, 

Our  plows  their  forrows  made, 
While  on  the  hills  the  sun  and  ahowen 

Of  changeful  April  played. 

We  dropped  the  seed  o*er  hill  and  plain, 

Beneath  the  son  of  May, 
And  frightened  from  oar  sprouting  grain 

The  robber  crowa  away. 

All  through  the  long,  bright  day  of  Jane, 

Its  leavea  grow  bright  and  fair, 
And  waved  in  hot  midsummer's  noon. 

Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now,  with  Autnmn^s  moonlit  eyes, 

Ita  harreat  time  has  come, 
We  pluck  away  ita  frosted  leavea. 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

There,  richer  than  the  fiibled  gifts 

Apollo  showered  of  old, 
Fair  hands  the  broken  grain  shall  sift, 

And  knead  its  meal  of  gold. 

Let  Tspld  idlers  loll  In  silk 

Around  their  costly  board) 
GiTe  us  the  bowl  of  samp  and  milk, 

By  homespun  beauty  poured. 

Where'er  the  wild  old  kitchen  hearth 

Sends  up  its  smoky  curls, 
Who  will  not  thank  the  kindly  earth, 

And  blesa  our  former  girla  I 

Then  shame  on  all  the  proud  and  vain. 

Whose  folly  loughs  to  scorn 
The  blessings  of  onr  hardy  grain. 

Our  wealth  of  golden  com. 

Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root, 
Let  mildew  blight  the  rye,  ^ 

Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard'a  fruit. 
The  wheat-fleld  to  the  flyi 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adom 

The  hills  our  fathera  trod; 
Still  let  us,  for  bis  golden  com. 

Send  up  onr  thanks  to  God  1 


A  BIBBRIAN  WIMTEIR. 

A  traveller  in  Siberia,  during  the  winter,  is  so  en- 
veloped in  furs  that  he  can  scarcely  move  ;  and 
under  the  thick  fur  hood,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
bear-skin  collar  and  covers  the  whole  face,  oneoan 
only  draw  in,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  a  little  of  the 
external  aur,  which  is  so  keen  that  it  causes  a  veiy 
peculiar  and  painful  feeling  in  the  throat  and  lungp. 
The  distance  from  one  halting  place  to  anothtr 
takes  about  ten  hours,  during  which  time  the  trav- 
eller must  always  continue  on  horse-back,  as  the 
oumbrotts  dress  makes  it  insupportable  to  wade 
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ihroBgh  the  snow.  The  poor  hones  sufier  at  least 
^  as  much  as  their  riders,  for  hesides  the  general  ef- 
fect of  the  cold,  they  are  tormented  hyice  forming 
•in  their  nostrils  and  stopping  their  breathing. — 
When  they  inUmate  this,  hy  a  distressed  snort  and 
a  convulsive  shaking  of  the  head,  the  drivers  re- 
lieve them  by  taking  out  the  piece  of  ice,  to  save 
them  from  being  su&cated.  When  the  ice  ground 
is  not  covered  by  snow  their  hoofisoflen  burst  from 
the  effects  of  the  cold.  The  caravan  is  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  cloud  of  vapor  ;  it  is  not  only 
living  bodies  which  produce  this  effect,  but  even 
the  snow  smokes.    These  evaporations  are  instant- 

S  changed  into  millions  of  needles  of  ice,  ^  which 
I  the  air,  and  cause  a  constant  slight  noise,  re- 
sembling the  sound  of  torn  satin  or  thick  silk. 
Even  the  reindeer  seeks  the  forest  to  protect  him- 
self from  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  In  the  Tun- 
dras, where  there  is  no  shelter  to  be  found,  the 
whole  herd  crowd  together  as  close  as  possible  to 
gain  a  little  warmth  from  each  other,  and  mov  be 
seen  etandinf  in  this  way  quite  motionless.  Only 
the  dark  biraof  Avinter,  the  raven,  still  cleaves  the 
ic^  air  with  slow  and  heavy  wing,  leaving  behind 
him  a  long  line  of  thin  vapor,  marking  the  trace 
of  his  solitary  flight.  The  influence  of  the  cold 
extends  even  to  inanimate  nature.  The  thickest 
trunks  of  trees  are  rent  asunder  with  a  loud 
sound,  which,  in  these  deserts,  falls  on  the  ear 
like  a  signal  gun  at  sea :  large  masses  of  rocks  are 
torn  from  their  ancient  sites ;  the  ground  in  the 
tundras  and  in  the  rocky  valleys  cracks,  forming 
wide  yawning  fissures,  from  which  the  waters, 
which  were  beneath  the  surface,  rise,  giving  off  a 
doud  of  vapor,  and  become  immediately  changed 
into  ice.  The  effect  of  this  desree  of  culd  ex- 
tends even  beyond  the  earth.  The  beauty  of  the 
deep  solar  star,  so  often  and  so  justly  praised,  dis- 
appears in  the  dense  atmospHoro  wlilon  the  inten- 
sity of  the  cold  produces.  The  stars  still  glisten 
in  the  firmament,  but  their  brilliancy  b  dimmed. 
—  Travels  in  the  North. 

F0r  thg  New  Enfcland  Fmrmer. 
WINTER  LBOTURXSS. 

BT  WILLIAM  C.   BROWN. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  the  4th  inst.  has  an 
article  on  Popular  Lectures,  in  which  occurs  the 
following  paragraph : — 

*«We  would  sugg^t  the  propriety  of  leaning  less 
on  scholars  and  persons  of  literary  habits  for  the  de- 
livery of  lectures,  and  of  valuing  more  highly  the  in- 
eulciitions  of  practical  men.  If  our  most  intelligent 
and  capable  artisans,  our  best  instructed  and  most 
successful  fiirmers,  our  prominent  and  scientific  in- 
ventors, could  oftener  be  induced  to  assume  the  lec- 
turer's platform,  and  give  the  people  of  their  own 
and  the  neighboring  townships  the  best  results  of 
their  studies  and  experience,  the.  lectures  would  be 
more  useful,  and,  ultimately,  more^  popular  than 
they  now  are.'* 

Here  is  a  suggestion  worthy  the  consideration 
<yf  all  persons  interested  in  the  delivery  of  lectures 
during  the  winter  months.  I'his  custom  has  be- 
oome  so  prevalent,  and  bids  so  fair  to  become  uni- 
T9Ral,  that  it  demands  the  earnest  inquiry  of  good 
men,  how  popular  lecturing  shall  be  conducted,  so 
as  to  secure  the  best  results  to  the  public. 

If  mechanics  and  fanners  were  mlled  upon  to  de- 
liver lectures,  such  a  call  would  prove  a  powerful 
incitement  to  the  work  of  preparation,  and  the 


knowledge  obtained  under  such  drcumstanoes,  cofi 

amore^  would  be  vastly  more  valuable  than  mere 
school  learning ;  and  it  would  not  be  k>ng  before 
lecturers,  selNtaught,  inteUigent  and  practical, 
jwoold  multiply  on  every  hand,  and  stilt  the  in- 
I  crease  be  less  than  the  demand  for  them.  The  lar 
,  bor  of  self-preparation  would  become  infectioos ; 
and  we  shoula  behold*  the  novel  and  wonderful 
sight  of  whole  communities  cheerfully  engaged  in 
studies  of  a  character  every  way  calculated  to  ex- 
alt and  dignify  the  human  mind.  It  would  be  difli- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
vast  amount  of  good  which  would  flow  from  this. 
Vicious  and  trashy  amusements  of  every  kind 
would  gradually  fall  into  disrepute,  as  they  already 
have,  to  some  extent,  principally  through  the  in- 
fluence of  popular  lectures. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  talent  in  ou^farmers  and  mechanics  ly- 
ing dormant.  .We  can  conceive  of  no  course  bet- 
ter adapted  to  arouse  and  develop  this  talent,  than 
the  one  suggested.  Its  development  would  prove 
a  blessing  to  the  nation,  not  to  be  estimated  by 
gold  and  silver.  We  should  soon  find  men  of  gen- 
ius, intellignnee  and  eloouenee  springing  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  their  example  woula  prove^  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  younger  portion  of  th^ ' 
community. 

Such  lecturers  as  we  have  described,  would  not 
be  yerj  likely  to  choose  abstruse  and  metaphysr- 
cal,  but  practical  and  useful  subjects — subjects 
suited  to  tne  tastes,  capacities  and  pursuits  of  the 

{^reat  body  of  the  people,  who,  in  a  government 
ike  ours,  should  always  be  first  considered  in  all 
projects  of  enlightenment  and  improvement,  for  in 
them  dwells  the  sovereign  power. 

Such  lecturers,  also,  would  be  less  expensive 
than  professional  men,  and  this  would  not  only  en- 
able cities  and  large  towns  to  have  more  lectures, 
but  would  enable  small  towns,  now  without  them, 
to  establish  every  winter,  a  course. 

The  Tribune  speaks  of  one  of  the  results  of  pop- 
ular lectures,  which  we  think  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. We  cannot  do  better  than  to  copy  the 
paragraph  :-— 

'*Qne  of  the  good  results  of  popular  lecturing  u 
its  tendency  to  assemble  the  entire  movable  popula- 
tion of  a  village,  or  rural  township,  and  make  them 
better  acquainted  with,  and  more  kindly  diposed  t<^ 
each  other.  If  lecturing  did  n»  other  good  than  this» 
it  would  be  of  great  value.  Our  di vision  into  reli- 
gious sects,  tends  to  alienate  and  estrange  us  from 
each  other.  The  lecture-room  must  become  the  So- 
cial Exchange — the  place  where  acquaintances  are 
made  and  ft*iendships  cemented ;  and  we  would  su^ 
gest  the  expediency  of  a  general  agreement  to  assem- 
ble from  half  an  hour  to  an  hoar  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lecture,  for  the  purpose  of  social 
intercourse  and  general  conversation/' 

A  New  Source  foe  Goon  Fruit. — Should  our 
present  liqwv  law  remain  in  force  it  will  benefit 
our  farmers  in  a  way  of  which  the  originators  of 
that  law  did  not  dream.  We  have  thousands  of ' 
apple  trees,  of  natural  fruit,  in  every  town  in  the 
State,  the  crops  from  which  have  in  former  years 
been  made  into  eider,  at  a  very  small  pr<»fit  U*  the 
owner.  These  trees,  if  the  law  is  sustained,  will 
be  gra(M  over,  and  pay  him  a  five  fold  increase 
on  his  present  receipts.  We  farmers  need  juat 
such  a  rap  over  the  knuckles  as  this  to  awaken  us 
to  our  true  interest. — MiddleMex  Farmer • 
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SOUND  MAXIMS  IN  FARBSINa. 

[The  following  remarks  are  from  an  old  pam- 
phlet which  accidentally  came  into  the  hands  of 
our  correspondent  **P.,"  who  has  kindly  sent  them 
for  publication.  They  are  well  worth  remember- 
ing] 

The  gentleman  of  fortune,  iChose  farm  is  his 
amusement,  may  wait  years  for  his  reward.  The 
common  farmer  wan&  his  pay  down.  Plans  of 
improvement  have  been  recommended,  practicable 
indeed  to  the  man  of  wealth,  but  wholly  uninter- 
esting to  the  mass  of  farmers,  because  beyond  their 


brightness.  Before  rain,  bees  remain  either  in 
their  hives  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  them ;  and 
ants  convey  deep  into  their  hills  the  papas  which 
they  expose  to  the  sun  in  fine  weather. 

The  leeches  rise  anxiously  to  the  surface  of  the 
\^ater  before  a  storm,  and  hence  in  Germany  they 
are  called  weather-fish,  and  are  kept  in  glasses, 
where,  by  their  uneasy  movements,  they  denote  a 
change  twenty-four  hours  in  advance ;  and,  from 
the  same  cause,  many  fish  forsake  the  sea  for  the 
rivers  ;  the  groundling  is  roused  into  activity,  the 
silurus  leaves  the  deep  waters,  and  the  eels  be- 
come lively.    If  the  lightning  strikes  the  water, 


mean^.  They  can  adopt  no  system  which the/flrm I tj^*  V^^^  sickens  and  dies;  the  snake  and  the 
Use/f  will  not  support;  It  is  a  maxim  in  husbandry,  alow-worm  are  restless  before  a  storm  ;  toads  leave 


that  no  mode  of  management  is  worth  pursuing, 
that  will  not^ve  a  profit ;  and  that  is  the  best 
which  will  afi^d  the  greatest  profit  with  the  least 
iabor  and  expense. 

Great  crops  may  be  obtained  at  great  expense ; 
but  if  the  laoor  and  expense  is  not  remunerated, 
the  crops  themselves  will  be  ruinous.  The  ques- 
tion irt,  not  how  a  great  crop  can  be  obtained  7 
But  how  can  it  be  obtained  in  a  manner  to  pay  ? 
It  is  not  a  valuable  improvement  in  husbandry  ti> 
increase  your  productions,  if  your  expense  is  pro- 
per tionably  increased.  The  great  object  is,  to  in- 
crease the  productiveness  oi  a  farm,  so  that  the 
expense  may  bear  a  less  ratio  to  the  increase.  By 
purchasing  more  land,  you  impose  a  burden  on 
yourself  difficult  to  sustain.  Many  have  been  im- 
poverished, and  not  a  few  have  been  ruined,  by 
possessing  themselves  of  land  for  which  they  could 
not  pay.  The  intelligent  farmer,  before  he  plunges 
into  debt,  will  not  fail  to  attoud  to  this  plain  que:)- 
tion.  Will  the  income  of  the  intended  purchase 
more  than  repay  the  interest,  the  labor  and  the 
taxesT  If  not,  you  are  better  without  the  land. 
The  possessor  of  more  land  than  ctm  be  improved 
is  a  tax  upon  the  owner. — Rev.  Dr.  Eaton's  Ad- 
dress,  Oct.f  1822,  to  the  Farmers  of  Esses. 


fiusoBPTiBiiinrr  of  animai.8  to  at- 

M08PHBRI0  OHANOB8. 

In  the  common  sensations  of  life,  we  perceive  a 
distinction,  according  as  the  exciting  cause  is 
agreeable  or  otherwise,  whether  it  presents  itself 
as  pleasure  or  dislike,  bodily  strength  or  weakness, 
activity  or  fatigue,  warm  or  cold — by  pressure  or 
tension  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.  By  these  combi- 
nations of  sensations,  all  animals  in  which  they 
are  strongly  developed  are  enabled  to  anticipate 
atmospherical  changes  before  the  most  delicate  in- 
struments give  any  mdication  of  them  ;  and,  in  a 
minor  degree,  the  same  is  traceable  in  persons  of 
great  nervous  susceptibility.  In  the  animal  world 
it  extends  not  only  to  creatures  of  the  land  and  of 
the  air,  but  also  to  those  which  inhabit  the  water. 

The  actinias  throw  out  their  feelers  and  expand 
themselves  when  a  continuance  of  fine  weather  is 
to  be  expected,  but  withdraw  and  contract  them- 
selves, even  in  a  ronm,  when  a  change  is  impend- 
ing. The  mussels,  before  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
spin  several  new  threads  to  secure  their  hold  on 
the  rocks ;  and  leeches  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  before  rain.  Spiders  enlarge  their  webs 
during  fine  weather,  but  spin  only  short  threads, 
Work  pptdom,  or  lidd  themselves  in  comers,  dur- 
ing ruin.  ^  Miny  beetles,  by  their  active  flight 
BM  humming  sounds,  give  tokens  of  the  morrow*B 


their  concealment  before  rain;  ducks  are  busily 
active,  and  swallows  fly  lower. 

Before  a  storm  breaks  forth,  many  birds,  such' 
as  the  cross-bill  and  plover,  are  uneasV)  and  show 
themselves  less ;  and  while  many  species  of  water- 
fowl hurry  for  shelter  to  the  shore,  the  petrel,  as 
if  rejoicing  in  the  coming  conflict  of  the  elements, 
dashes  forth  and  defies  its  power.  If  the  atmos- 
phere be  lowering  in  the  morning,  pigeons  feed 
rapidly,. and  return  to  their  cots;  and. the  haie 
hides  itself;  but  the  mole  comes  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  the  squirrel  seeks  itq  nest,  and 
shuts  its  entrance.  This  susceptibility  of  atmos- 
pherical changes,  influences,  also,  materially,  the 
natural  economy  of  some  animals;  the  wild  rab- 
bit, for  instance,  which  feeds  chiefly  in  the  eve- 
ning or  at  night,  comes  forth  at  noon-day  if  the 
weather  portends  rain,  and  loses  its  natural  timidi- 
ty ii\  its  eagerness  to  procure  food. 

Before  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake,  ani- 
mals become  uneasy.  In  that  which  took  place 
in  Calabria  in  1783,  it  was  noticed  by  Bartel,  that 
the  sea- fish  were  disturbed,  and  were  taken  in  vast 
numbers;  many  birds  fluttered  about  distressed 
in  the  air ;  does  ran  about  howling ;  the  horses 
and  oxen  trembled,  pavnng  the  ground  and  snort- 
ing as  if  in  a|;ony,  and  the  cats  slunk  about  Vith 
their  hair  bnstled  up. — Thompson  on  Animab, 


Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  1851. — ^This  is  the  first  agricul- 
tural publication  of  the  young  and  flourishing  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  is  certainly  creditable  to  the 
enterprise  of  her  citizens.  The  volume  contains 
336  pages,  on  good  paper  and  type,  and  is  printed 
handsomely.  The  society  was  formed  in  M^roh, 
1851,  and  here  we  have  in  a  little  more  than  a 
year  this  large  and,  well-filled  volume  of  its  opera- 
tions. The  Address  by  John  H.  Lathrof,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  well  di- 
gested and  valuable  paper,  and,  scattered  among 
the  people,  will  have  an  important  influence  in 
awakening  them  to  the  importance  and  connection 
of  their  several  vocations.  The  reports  from  tbe 
counties  combine  a  great  deal  of  statistical,  geo- 
logical, and  geographical  information,  which  is 
thus  brought  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
State.  The  communications  upon  breaking  up  the 
prairie,  manures,  Jlax  culture ,  and  one  upon  InUter 
making,  from  Mr.  Dodob,  of  Essex,  in  this  State, 
are  admirable  papers  on  the  subjects  which  they 
discuss. 
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We,  who  have  made  '^Indian  bills^'  atk  the  At- 
fakn^  efarares  long  before  the  world  beyond  the 
Miflsiaeippt  was  scarcel j  dreamed  of,  sbaU  bare  to 
be  oo  the  alert  or  our  yoiunger  brethien  will  be 
tveading  on  our  heele. 

For  the  /few  England  Farmer. 

OATBERINa  AND  PRBSBRVINa  WIN- 

TBR  FUUIT. 

BT  WM.   r.   BA88ETT. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^The  preservation  of  fruit  depends 
much  upon  the  location  and  the  season.  In  this 
section  apples  probab^  ripen  nearly  or  quite  two 
weeks  later  than  on  similar  soils  and  exposures  in 
the  yicinity  of  Boston,  and  in  diierent  portions  of 
this  country  there  is  even  more  Tariation  caused 
bj  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  exposure  to  sun  or 
wind. 

The  difference  of  seasons  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  would,  I  think,  vary  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing from  two  to  three  weeks  more,  thus  making 
live  or  six  weeks  diiOference  in  the  maturity  of  fruit 
between  ^  cold  season  in  a  late  section,  and  a 
warm  season  in  a  warm  section  of  the  State,  and 
I  think,  there  should  be  nearly  an  e^ual  variation 
in  the  time  of  eatherinff ;  on  this  point,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  some  diversity  of  opinion.  Down- 
ing says  the  practice  is  to  let  vrinter  fruit  remain 
on  the  trees  as  late  as  possible,  or  until  there  is 
danger  from  firost.  Others  say  pick  it  bef(Nre  fully 
ripened  and  let  it  wilt.  I  should  dissent  from  both 
these  methods  as  going  to  extremes  ;  the  first,  as 
infurins  the  keeping,  and  in  some  cases  the  quality 
of  the  fruit,  and  the  last  as  materially  deteriorat- 
ing the  quality,  without  much  advantage  in  the 
preservation. 

So  far  as  my  ezporienoe  goeSy  both  the  keeping 
and  eating  qualities  of  the  winter  apples,  in  gene- 
ral cultivation  here,  are  much  the  best  when  the 
fruit  is  picked  just  late  enough  to  allow  it  to  mel- 
low without  any  appearanoe  of  wilting. 

The  Rhode  Island  Greening,  if  snared  to  re- 
main on  the  trees  beyond  that  time,  frequently  be- 
oomes  mealy  and  eraeks  open  at  the  season  when 
it  is  generally  fit  for  use,  and  the  Baldwin  is  lia- 
ble to  lose  its  taste  ^much  suoner  than  it  other- 
wise would. 

As  to  the  particular  time  of  the  year  to  com- 
mence pickinff,  so  much  depends  upon  iSe  circum- 
stances named  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  that 
no  particular  directions  can  be  given,  but  it  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
cultivator. 

If  these  opinions  are  correct,  any  particular 
variety  will  of  course  keep  best  in  that  locality 
where  the  season  is  just  long  enough  to  ripen  it ; 
and  where  the  climate  is  too  mild,  it  will  succeed 
b^t  in  the  shortest  summers. 

Several  years  observation,  however,  have  con- 
finoed  me  that  after  the  fruit  has  once  commenced 
growing,  its  forwardness  is  much  less  affected  by 
temperature  than  is  that  of  most  other  kinds  of 
regetatiob,  and  that  its  time  of  maturity  depends 
more  upon  the  time  of  blossomine  than  upon  the 
warmth  of  the  weather  aflerwards. 

With  regard  to  the  cellar  in  which  apples  are 
lo  be  kept,  1  do  not  eonuder  myself  very  well  quali- 
fied to  decide,  as  my  experience  on  that  iioint  has 
not  been  suffieientiy  diversified,  but  I  thmk  it  de- 


pends much  more  upon  temperature  than  upon 
moisture. 

Downing  says  the  most  favorable  soil  for  m 
fruit  cellar  is  sand  or  gravel,  vrith  a  slope  to  the 
north,  but  I  should  prefer  to  have  it  excavated  in 
what  is  commonly  denominated  **hard  pan,"  noi 
however  very  wet.  The  poorest  cellars  for  keep- 
ing fruit  that  have  come  under  my  observation 
are  warm  and  wet. 

We  had  on  the  1st  of  March  last,  Rhode  Is- 
land Greenings  in  our  ceUar  in  first  rate  condition, 
and  Baldwins,  nearly  all  of  which  were  as  sound  a» 
when  they  were  gathered  last  fall,  the  cellar  in 
which  they  are  kept  being  due  in  hard  pan,  and 
the  crevices  of  the  wall  filled  with  mortar  ;  th^  sur- 
face was  also  more  or  less  frozen  nearly  half  the 
the  vrinter. 

In  looking  over  an  old  volume  of  the  Cultivator , 
I  see  it  stated  that  one  extensive  fruit-grower  has 
had  good  success  in  keeping  apples,  Dy  putting 
them  in  a  laree  heap  a  little  raised  from  tne  bot- 
tom of  the  cellar,  and  pouring  over  them  water 
,suffieient  to  wet  the  whole,  two  or  three  times  a 
week  ;  but  this  I  think  would  be  no  evidence  in 
favor  of  carrying  them  into  the  cellar  damp,  or 
having  them  dampened  by  moisture  arising  in  the 
form  of  vapor  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  as  the 
advantage,  if  any,  from  the  use  of  water  in  this 
case,  I  should  attribute  to  the  washing  and  the 
reduction  of  temperature  consequent  on  evapora* 
tion. 

I  believe  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  aRow  their 
apples  to  stand  in  barrels  above  ground  as  long  as 
the  weather  will  admit. 

On  this  point  Cole,  in  his  fruit  book,  says,  where 
the  cellar  is  cool  and  airy  it  is  the  best  course  to 
put  them  into  it  immediately  after  they  are  picked  ; 
with  this  I  should  fully  a^ree.  w.  f.  b. 

Ashfield,  1852. 

Rkharks. — It  was  our  intention  to  publish  thie 
article  the  firat  of  September,  but  it  was  overlooked. 
We  perfeoUy  agree  with  our  correspondent  thai 
<«mnch  more  depends  on  temperature  than  on 
moisture,"  whether  the  ceUar  keeps  fruit  well  or 
not.  A  fnend  of  ours  had  60  barrels  of  the  mosi 
perfect  ''Hunt  Russets''  last  March,  wMch  were 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar  as  soon  as  they  were  gathered » 
During  the  day  the  doqn  were  kept  closed,  and  at 
night  opened  until  the  weather  became  so  cold  as 
to  endanger  their  freering.  They  wera  then  bar- 
relled, removed  to  another  cellar,  where  they  re- 
mained till  Ajml.  This  cellar,  is  wet  and  the  tem- 
perature so  low  that  water  on  the  bottom  froze 
early  in  the  winter  and  remained  so  until  spring. 
He  then  found  the  apples,  so  far  as  he  examined 
them,  in  excellent  eondition.  It  is,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  warmth  which  occasions  rapid  decay. 

Stabling  Stock. — An  exchange  says,  when  farm 
stock  is  kept  in  well  littered  staUs,  and  every  other 
judicious  means  taken  to  manufacture  manure, 
one  head  vrill  produce  sufficient  to  keep  an  acre 
of  ground  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility.  We 
know  this  from  experince. 


"ie<}/f  i$  JRi2."—The  priee  of  ladies  Hd 
f^oi^^i^  has  gone  up  from  70  to  80  cents  per  pair  ! 
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LIME— aiTANO— SONS  DUST. 


er. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Does  the  application  of  time  to 
the  soil  supply  the  phosphates,  or  bone-forming 
material  ?  uaano,  bone  dost  and  wood  ashes  are 
said  to  contain  a  great  amount  of  lime  in  various 
combinations,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are  expen- 
sive manures.  Ashes  I  have  tried  with  good  cTOct, 
but  have  had  no  experience  with  lime.  I  can  pro- 
cure it  for  $1,50  per  cask,  and  ashes  for  124  cts. 
per  bushel.  Common  stable  manure,  applied  at 
the  rate  of  25  ox  loads  to  the  acre,  and  plowed  in 
eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  proved  to  be  unsuccess- 
ful in  causing  a  great  yield  of  com,  but  potatoes 
grew  nobly.  Why  this  difference !  A  long  time 
befijre  the  com  ripened,  it  commenced  falling  eve- 
ry way,  the  stalks  appearing  weak.  This,  with 
former  vears*  experiments,  htis  proved  that  some- 
thing else  is  needed  b9l9ide  plentiful  manuring  and 
deep  plowing.  Alv  soil  is  a  moderately  light  loam, 
witn  a  subsoil  of  yellowish  loam  and  gravel,  and 
BO  traces  of  clay  or  sand,  except  in  particular  lo- 
calities. My  pastures  and  tillage  land  border  on 
pine  land  oi  similar  formation.  My  cows,  when 
giving  milk  in  summer,  appear  weak  in  their  limbs, 
and  fairly  disgusted 'with  the  Rhode  Island  BeiA, 
up  to  their  eyes  around  them,  and  if  they  can  get 
into  the  mow  lands  after  haying,  they  will  feed  it 
down  to  the  roots,  even,  rather  than  eat  the  pas- 
ture grass.  L.  L.  R. 

Seekonky  Mass, 

Reji ARKS.  —  The  application  of  lime  alone  sup- 
plies but  one  of  the  materials  of  which  bone  is 
formed.  Phosphoric  acid  is  wanted  also.  Guano 
contains  the  phosphates  both  of  ammonia  and  lime, 
as  well  as  their  carbonates.  During  the  process 
of  vegetation,  the  phosphates  are  decomposed. — 
The  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  the  fixed  al- 
kalies, lime  and  potash,  and  in  this  state  is  appro- 
priated by  those  plants  that  require  them.  The 
ammonia,  after  being  separated  from  the  phospho- 
ric acid,  is  decomposed  into  its  elements,  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen,  and  these  elements  are  used  as 
wanted,  ft  is  by  the  decomposition  of  ammonia 
that  plants  obtain  nitrogen  chiefly. 

L.  L.  R.  has  not  presented  his  case  with  suffi- 
cient fulness  of  detail  to  enable  us  to  prescribe  a 
remedy,  with  confidence.  We  have  not  all  the 
symptoms.  How  much  com  did  he  get  to  the 
acre?  Was  the  corn  sound  and  the  ears  well 
filled  ?  How  deep  below  the  surfiice  is  the  subsoil 
of  *' yellow  loam  and  gravel?"  How  did  ho  culti- 
vate ?  Did  he  hill  up  the  com  in  the  old  way,  or 
cultivate  with  a  level  surface  ?  When  com  grows 
very  rapidly,  and  begins  to  spread,  drawing  the 
surface  soil  around  the  plants  with  the  hoe,  and 
forming  a  hill,  for  temporary  support,  may  be  re- 
torted to  with  advantage.  We  see  no  reason  why 
such  a  soil  as  he  describes,  in  which  potatoes 
"grew  nobly,"  should  not  yield  good  corn,  unless 
it  be  that  silex  and  sulphur  are  wanting.  Pota- 
toes require  as  much  lime,  and  more  potash,  than 
eom. 


We  will  suppose  manure  is  worth  to  L.  L.  R. 
$1,50  per  load. 

Hhi  25  loads  wUI  cost tSTiM 

L«c  kim  plow  tn  16  loada,  worth tt4,00 

Then  take  8  cwt.  guano,  worth 5,M 

Scaaka  Hme,  alralaefced S,()0 

6  cwt.  plaater 2,00 

2barreiaflne  aand 25..$S4,25 

add  two  or  three  barrels  good  soil  that  has  laid  un- 
der his  hen  roost  through  the  winter;  mix  all  thor- 
oughly upon  a  floor,  and  put  a  half  pint  into  each 
hill.  Immediately  after  the  first  hoeing  let  him 
him  take  IG  bushels  of  wood  ashes  worth  $2,00, 
and  apply  upon  the  surface  around  the  plants. 
This  will  make*  $36,25,  leaving  $1,25  to  pay  the 
extra  labor  of  applying  the  ashes.  Ashes  or  quick 
lime  should  not  bo  mixed  with  guano.  They  de- 
compose it  too  rapidly,  and  the  ammonia  being 
very  volatile,  is  mostly  lost  before  it  can  be  appro- 
priated by  the  plants.  Let  L.  L.  R.  try  this  pre- 
scription, and  report  his  success.  Bone  dust  is 
the  best  ** bone-forming  material."  Mix  it  with 
salt,  and  keep  it  within  reach  of  your  cattle.  If 
this  material  bo  wanting,  they  will  use  it  fireely. 


F^r  tk€  New  Enffimnd  Fmrmer, 
ImIMB  in  AGRIOmitURB. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  use  of  lime  in 
agriculture,  and  yet  the  subject  does  not  seem  to 
be  fully  understood ;  some  persons  need  "line  up- 
on line"  just  as  some  soils  need  lime  upon  lime.    . 

Ume  is  an  element  in  aU  organic  structures. 
The  earthy  portion  of  the  bones  in  the  higher  class- 
es of  animals  consists  mostly  of  lime  combined 
with  phosphoric  acid.  The  shells  of  the  lower 
classes  consist  of  lime  combined  with  carbonio 
acid.  All  parts  of  the  animal  structure  are  derived 
from  vegetables.  Vegetables  then  must  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  lime,  and  as  lime  is  not 
a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  it  must  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil. 

According  to  Johnson's  table,  1  bushel  of  wheat 
contains  6  and  2-5  ounces  of  lime,  a  bushel  of  bar- 
ley 6  1-9  ounces,  oats  2  3-5,  a  ton  of  turnip  a  lit- 
tle more  than  6  lbs.,  a  ton  ofpotatoes  28  lbs.,  and 
a  ton  of  clover  hay  63  lbs.  These  quantities  vary 
considerably.  This  is  especidly  true  of  wheat. 
When  the  soil  is  plentifully  furnished  with  lime, 
wheat  contains  a  larger  per  centage.  The  skin  of 
the  grain  is  said  to  be  thmner,  and  the  flour  whiter 
and  finer  and  more  glutinous. 

In  soils  that  consist  largelv  of  day,  the  benefit 
of  lime  is  most  obvious.  It  loosens  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  and  renders  it  less  adhesive.  It  combinei 
with  acids  and  thus  sets  at  liberty  other  alkalies 
that  may  be  contained  in  it.  It  is  beneficial  to 
soils  containing  large  quantities  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, as  it  appears  to  render  such  matters  more  so- 
luble, and  more  useful  to  the  livine  vegetation. 
Almost  every  crop  that  is  cultivatea  is  improved 
by  it.  'It  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  flax  and  nemp, 
rendering  their  fibre  thyiner  and  more  brittle. 
Compounds  formed  in  the  soil  by  lime  are  oom- 

Earatively  insoluble.  Hence  it  is  from  3  to  6  years 
efore  lime  applied  to  the  soil  is  exhausted.  The 
hydrate  of  lime,  or  lime  slaked  with  water,  acts  the 
most  rapidly.  Carbonate  of  lime  produces  the 
most  permanent  effect  upon  the  soil.    Light,  dxy, 
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cultivate  them,  that  he  may  judge  of  the  adapted- 
ness  of  the  one  to  the  other,  and  be  able  to  modify 
the  soil  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  plant. 

Concord,  Mass.  j.  r, 

Fw  tlu  New  England  Fmrm^r, 
WARTS  ON  PLUM  TRX!B& 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  about  150  young  plum 
trees,  and  last  fall  I  found  a  few  warts  on  tnem. 
I  cut  them  all  out  and  took  the  precaution  to  bum 
them.  This  last  spring  and  summer  I  kept  watch, 
and  as  soon  as  one  appeared  I  removed  and  burnt 
it.  In  the  last  of  the  summer  I  found  most  of  the 
trees  affected  the  same  way,  and  some  of  them 
were  literally  covered  with  small  warts. 

I  wish  some  of  your  readers  more  experienced  in 
the  culture  of  the  plum  would  ^ve  me  a  remedy. 

Yours,  w.  R.  c. 


sandy  soils  contuning  little  vegetable  matter,  are 
not  those  which  are  most  benefited  by  lime ;  such 
soils  already  contain  an  abundant  supply. 

There  is  one  error  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
lime  which  should  by  all  means  M  avoided ;  that  is, 
the  mixing  of  lime  with  the  manure  heap,  whether 
in  a  fermenting  or  quiescent  state.  Ammonia 
abounds  in  animal  manures,  combined  with  phos- 
phoric, carbonic  muriatic  or  other  acids.  These 
salts  of  ammonia  are  decomposed  by  lime,  which 
combine  with  th^r  acids,  and  expels  the  ammo- 
nia, an  element  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
^getation.  Probably  the  best  methoas  of  apply- 
ing lime  are  to  spread  it  upon  the  soil  before  plant- 
ing, and  mix  it  in  with  the  harrow,  or  to  sow  it 
as  a  top  dressing,  soon  after  the  coming  up  of  the 
crop. 

Vegetables  that  contain,  in  a  perfect  state  a 
laree  amount  of  lime,  may  attain  their  full  size 
without  an  adequate  supply,  but  they  will  not  be 
perfect  plants.  Lime  is  an  important  ingredient  in 
clover ;  it  is  found  chiefiy  in  its  cuticle  or  covering 
membrane.  If  this  grass  is  grown  upon  a  soil 
consisting  mostly  of  vegetable  matter,  and  under 
the  stimulus  of  animal  manure,  it  will  lodge,  or 
break  down  from  its  own  weight,  for  want  of  the 
strength  or  stiffiiess  which  a  due  proportion  of  lime 
would  impart  to  it.  Potatoes  contain  a  large 
per  centage  of  lime,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
for  some  years  past  those  that  have  been  raised 
under  circumstances  that  precluded  a  sufficient 
supply  of  lime,  have  been  more  liable  to  disease 
than  those  that  could  obtain  an  abundant  supply 
of  it. 

Potatoes  that  have  grown  in  lowland  where  the 
soil  consists  largely  or  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
or  which  have  been  raised  by  animal  manures, 
have  been  affected  by  the  rot  much  more  than 
those  whioh  have  been  raised  on  sandy  soils,  or  by 
means  of  plaster,  which  is  sulphate  of  lime. 

Vegetables  that  are  perfect  in  their  organization, 
that  IS,  that  contain  all  their  normal  elements 
in  due  proportion,  will  better  resist  disease  when 
exposed  to  its  causes,  than  those  that  are  deficient 
in  any  one  element — indeed,  this  remark  may  be 
made  more  general — it  may  be  applied  to  all  living 
organized  brings.  The  more  perfect  they  are  in 
structure,  and  the  more  normal  in  growth  and 
proportion,  the  more  perfect  will  be  tbeir  health, 
and  the  greater  their  power  to  resist  disease.  I 
hope  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  would  by  no 
means  intimate  that  the  absence  of  lime  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  potato  disease. 
I  do  not  know  that  diseased  potatoes  have  been 
snligected  to  chemical  analysis,  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er they  are  deficient  in  this  element,  or  that  those 
Tarieties  that  are  most  liable  to  disease  have  been 
compared  analytically  with  those  that  are  less  so. 
The  solution  of  these  questions  merits  the  attention 
of  the  agricultural  chemist,  if  it  has  not  already 
received  it.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  4ry, 
mealy  potato  contains  more  lime  than  the  wet, 

sogsy  one—or  that  those  that  have  grown  on  dry,  carters  andl)oys  employed  in  driving  horses.  Yon 
lana  with  an  abundant  supply  of  lime  have  rotted  are  continually  shocxed  by  the  oaths  used.     They 


RsifARKS. — ^We  can  join  in  the  request  of  our 
correspondent  with  as  much  feeling  as  he  expresses 
himself,  for  we  are  suflRsring  from  the  same  cause, 
and  can  find  no  remedy.  A  portion  of  our  plum 
trees  are  nearly  whittled  away,  and  the  only  bene- 
fit derived  from  the  operation,  has  been  the  fleas- 
ure  of  vohittling  with  a  good  sharp  knife.  The 
warts  insist  upon  coming,  while  the  tree  grows 
'^beautifully  less"  every  day. 

Barrt,  in  his  ** Fruit  Garden,"  says  the  cause 
probably  originates  in  an  imperfect  circulation  of 
the  sap,  induced  by  violent  changes  of  temperature,, 
and  recommends  cutting  out  the  diseased  part  as 
a  certain  cure,  and  covering  tlie  wound  with  graft- 
ing wax.  But  that  has  been  resorted  to  in  a  great 
many  cases  without  the  slightest  benefit.  Who 
will  study,  watch  and  experiment,  and  find  out 
the  long  sought  for  remedy  ?  We  trust  those  that 
are  vrise  on  warts  will  let  their  light  shine  on  this 
darkness. 

THB  WAT  THB   RUSSIANS  TRSAT 


The  Russian  eoachman  seldom  uses  his  whip, 
and  generally  only  knocks  with  it  upov  the  foot- 
board of  the  sledge,  by  way  of  a  gentle  admoni 
tion  to  his  steed,  with  whom,  meanwhile,  he  keeps 
iw  a  running  colloquy,  seldom  giving  him  harder 
vfords  than  **Afy  brother — my  friend — my  little 
white  pigeon — my  sweetheart . "  *  *  Come  my  pretty 
pigBon,  make  use  of  your  legs,"  he  will  say. 
*' What  now !  art  blind  ?  Come,  be  brisk  !  Take 
care  of  that  stone  there.  Dost  see  it?  There^ 
that's  right !  Bravo  f  hop,  h(^,  hop  !  Steady 
boy,  steady !  What  art  turning  thy  head  for? 
Look  out  boldly  before  thee!  Hurra!  Yukh! 
Yukh ! 

I  could  not  help  contrasting  this  with  the  offen- 
sive language  we  constantly  hear  in  England  from 


less  than  those  that  ha\e  grown  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  analysis  of  soils,  and  the  analyus  of  plants 
requires  to  be  carried  on  together. 

The  cultivator  needs  to  know  the  composition  of 
the  plants  which  he  proposes  to  cultivate,  and  the 
composition  of  the  soil  in  which  he  proposes  to 


seem  to  think  the  horses  will  not  go  unless  they 
swear  at  them,  and  boys  consider  it  manly  to  imi- 
tate this  example,  and  learn  to  swear  too,  and 
break  God^s  commandments,  by  taking  his  holy 
name  in  vain.  And  this  while  making  use  of  a 
fine,  noble  animal  he  has  given  for  our  service  and 
not  for  abuse.    There  is  much  unnecessary  cruelty 
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in  the  treatment  of  these  dumb  creatures,  for  they 
are  often  beaten  when  doinc  their  best,  or  from 
not  understanding  what  their  masters  want  them 
to  do. 

The  man  who  is  driving  a  cart  will  often  stop  on 
a  cold  winter's  morning,  and  fancying  a  glass  of 
ale  will  warm  his  insidS,  leave  his  horses  standing 
in  the  odd  till  their  legs  are  stiff ;  then  he  oomes 
out  half  intoxicated,  feeling  he  has  lost  time,  and 
that  his  horses  must  make  up  for  it.  So  before 
they  perceive  him,  for  he  has  covered  their  eyes 
witn  blinders,  he  gives  them  a  great  lash,  and  the 
poor  beasts  start,  and  finding  their  legs  stiff  with 
oold,  do  not  at  first  go  as  quick  as  he  wishes. 
And  then  he  gets  angry  and  curses  the  poor  beasts, 
and  lashes  them  about  the  head  and  on  the  most 
tender  parts,  endangering  their  eyes — which  are 
very  prominent — with  the  end  of  the  Idsh.  The 
drink  and  the  using  this  bad  language,  make  him 
get  in  a  passion — for  making  use  of  angry  words 
ffives  rise  to  bad  feelings — and  ail  have  an  uncom- 
fortable journey.  His  horses,  whether  his  own 
property,  or  entrusted  to  him  bv  his  master,  are 
the  worse  for  the  treatment,  ana  the  man  becomes 
brutal  send  hardened. 

Now  a  merciful  man  is  kind  to  his  beast,  and  a 
really  good  driver  knows  that  creatures  that  are 
kindly  and  steadily  treated  do  better  and  go  more 
willingly.  I  rode  outside  the  Free  Tmdcr  one 
morning.  It  had  three  fine  horses  harnessed  to 
*it.  ^  Tiie  driver  mounted  his  box,  and  put  his  lone 
whip  into  a  hole  in  the  box,  buttoned  his  coat,  and 
called  ichick,  tchick.  Away  the  horses  set  off  and 
went  willingly  and  briskly,  till  he  saw  a  passenger 
waiting  to  get  into  the  coaoh.  **Wo — ^wo  !"  he 
cried  out.  Immediately  they  stopped  and  the  man 
got  in.  '*Right !"  The  docile  creatures  pricked 
up  their  ears  and  off  they  set  again.  The  same 
thing  was  repeated  many  times,  and  the  horses 
always  obeyed  directly.  The  man  looked  proud 
of  the  fine  obedient  creatures  in  such  good  train- 
ing, and  the  whip  had  an  idle  life  of  it,  for  they 
went  fur  more  willingly  without  it. 


not  collect  pollen.  It  goes  in  search  of  pollen 
speoiallr,  and  also  for  nectar.  When  the  poUen 
of  the  flower  is  ripe,  and  fit  for  the  use  of  the  bee, 
there  is  no  nectar ;  when  there  is  nectar,  there  is 
no  pollen  fit  for  its  use  in  the  flower.  It  is  gener* 
ally  supposed,  also,  that  the  bee  collects  the  wax 
from  wnich  it  constructs  its  comb  from  some  veg- 
etable-substance. This  is  also  an  error.  The  wax 
is  a  secretion  from  its  body^  as  the  honey  is  4  and 
it  makes  its  appearance  in  small  scal^  or  flakes,  or 
under  the  rings  of  the  bellv,  and  is  taken  thence 
by  ^ther  bees,  rendered  plastio  by  mixture  with 
the  saliva  of  the  bees'  mouths,  and  laid  on  the 
walls  of  the  cell  with  the  tongue,  very  much  in 
the  way  a  plasterer  uses  a  trowel." 


for  ikt  New  England  Femur. 
RAISINa  AND  SBIiUNG  MILE. 

Mr.  Editor  :-*•!  notice  an  article  in  your  pa- 
per of  the  9th  inst.,  containing  some  verv  perti- 


HONBT  BBB8. 


The  Albany  Cultivator  has  an  interesting  article 
on  honey  bees,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor, tropi  which  we  quote  the  follovring  para- 
mph :  **Many — nearly  everybody — suppose  that 
the  bee  culls  honey  from  the  nectar  of  the  flowers, 
and  simply  carries  it  to  its  ceil  in  the  hive.    This 
16  not  correct.    The  nectar  it  collects  from   the 
flower  is  a  portion  of  its  food  or  drink  ;  the  honey 
it  deposits  in  its  cell  is  a  secretion  from  its  mellific 
or  honey-secreting  glands,  (analogus  to  the  milk- 
secreting  gland  of  the  cow  and  other  animals.)     If 
they  were  the  mere  collectors  and  transporters  of 
honey  from  the  flowers  to  the  honey-comb,  then 
we  would  have  the  comb  frequently  filled  with 
molasses,  and  whenever  the  bees  have  fed  at  the 
molasses  hogshead .    The  honey  bag  in  the  bee  per- 
forms the  same  functions  as  the  cow^s  bag  or  ud- 
der, merely  receiving  the  honey  from  the  secreting 
glands,  and  retaining  it  until  a  proper  opportuni- 
ty  presents  for  its  being  deposited  in  its  appropri- 
ate storehouse,  the  honey-comb.     Another  error 
is,  that  the  bee  collects  pollen  firom  the  flowers 
accidentally,  while  it  is  in  search  of  honey.     Quite 
the  contrary  is  the  fact.     The  bee,  while  in  search 
of  nectar^or  honey,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  does 


nent  inquiries  and  just  reflections  upon  the  sub- 
eet  of  **  Raising  and  Selling  Milk."  I  am  but « 
novice  in  the  practical  business  of  farming,  but 
believing  in  the  doctrine  of  ^^progression,  I  am 
anxious  to  learn  whatever  may  truly  advance  the 
interest  and  happiness  of  the  farmer.  Experience, 
is  said  to  be  a  dear  school,  and  therefore  he  is 
wisest  who  learns  from  the  experience  of  others. 
But  it  often  appears  to  me  that  farmers,  above  all 
other  men,  pay  most  largely  for  their  schooling, 
while  many  are  but  little  disposed  to  profit  from 
the  one  source  or  the  other. 

I  live  in  a  town  which  is  said  by  Bome  to 
produce  more  milk  for  Boston  market  than  any 
other  town  in  the  State.  Be  that  as  it  may,  most 
of  the  farmers  here  raise  milk  to  sell.  .  When  I 
commenced  farming  I  determined  to  know  for  my- 
self the  relative  advantage  of  selling  milk  and 
making  butter.  Having  made  a  suf&cient  number 
of  experiments  under  varying  circumstances,  I 
found  the  mean  quantity  of  milk  required  for  a 
pound  of  butter  to  be  nine  quarts.  This  quan- 
tity, at  the  price  paid  here  in  summer,  would 
amount  to  eighteen  cents,  1  determined  to  make 
butter  rather  than  sell  my  milk.  The  inquiry 
made  bv  your  correspondent  is,  Does  it  pay  to 
raise  milk  to  sell  at  2  or  2  1-8  cent^  per  quart  ? 
FVom  what  little  experience  I  have  had,  I  should 
answer  an  emphatic  no !  And  I  will  give  a  rea- 
son or  two  for  the  "  faith  that  is  in  me." 

First  of  all,  keeping  a  stock  of  cows  and  selling 
their  milk,  carries  a  large  amount  of  yearly  pro- 
duct clearly  from  the  farm,  without  any  return  in 
fertilizing  compensation  to  the  land,  unless  pur- 
chased with  the  proceeds  of  the  milk  from  foreign 
sources.  This  no  man  would  think  of  doing  who 
raises  milk  to  sell  at  2  or  2  1-8  cents  per  quart 
The  result  therefore  of  sellins  milk  from  a  farm 
at  such  prices,  is  the  impoverishment  of  the  farm 
as  surely  as  would  be  the  selling  of Hho  greater 
portion  of  its  yearly  product  of  hay.  Another 
fact  in  connexii)n  with  the  selling  of  milk  from  a 
farm,  which  largely  contribntes  to  this  impoverish- 
ing result,  is,  that  farmers  who  sell  their  milk 
raise  little,  if  any  pork,  and  are  therefore  deprived 
of  the  valuable  labor  of  swine  in  the  manufacture 
of  manure. 

If  a  farmer  cannot  aflbrd  to  purchase  manure 
whereby  to  compensate  his  land  for  the  product  of 
milk  taken  from  it,  then  it  is  clearly  a  losing  bnsi- 
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nesfl,  because  '*  always  taking  from  the  meal 
ohest,  and  never  |mtting  in,  wm  sooner  or  later 
oome  to  the  bottom."  But  so  long  as  farmers 
prefer  present  apparent  gwn  to  future  ffositiye 
profit,  so  long  will  they  continue  to  sell  their  milk 
at  2  cents  per  quart.  Your  correspondent  thinks 
the  farmers  Alone  to  blame  for  this  low  price  for 
milk.  Ttaef  he  is,  just  as  all  laborers  and  pro- 
dooen  are,  to  blame  for  the  oppression  which  cap- 
ital inflicts  upon  them.  Capital  has  got  its  heel 
upon  the  neck  of  labor,  and  so  long  as  men's 
moral  and  intellectual  energies  are  cramped  ^nd 
undeyeloped  by  the  present  over  taxation  of  his 
physical  powers,  so  long  will  the  laborer  bear  his 
burden  or  oppression. 

You;  Mr.  Editor,  nor  your  correspondent,  are 
wlUine  tD  say  that  those  engaged  in  the  commerce 
of  miO:  get  more  than  their  shore  of  its  value, 
bat  you  both  think  the  farmer  gets  too  little.  ^In 
this,  few  farmers  I  think  will  disagree  with  you. 
But  \^hen  you,  Mr.  Editor,  intimate  that  from  the 
fdct  that  mechanics  and  other  laborers  have  to 
pAj  high  prices  for  farm  products,  that  farmers 
**  eet  pi  ices  high  enough  as  an  average  on  all  they 
seffy"  I  think  you  put  forth  a  specious  argument 
for  the  continuance  of  the  low  price  of  milk.  For 
however  high  "  fi^m  products"  may  be  to  the 
consumer,  it  is  notorious  amongst  farmers,^  at  any 
rate,  that  for  mother  products  as  well  as  milk,  the 
farmer  is  but  poorly  paid  for  the  amount  of  labor 
and  capital  ezpendfea.  Farmers  do  not  get  the 
high  pnces  which  the  consumer  pays  ;  far,  very 
far  from  it.  The  truth  is,  there  are  too  many 
stand  betweens'-'hj  &r  too  many  distributors  of 
the  products  of  labor — Labor  is  burdened  with  the 
maintamance  of  altogether  too  many  non-producers. 
And  until  farmers  and  other  laborers  have  moral 
and  intellectual  energy  auffioient  to  lead  them  to 
associate  together  for  their  mutual  defence  against 
tlie  oppression  of  capital  and  the  maintainance  of 
drones,  they  must  continue  to  ^ve  about  three- 
fifths  of  their  earnings  for  the  support  and  gratifi- 
cation of  others.  Let  no  one  suppose  I  under- 
value services  of  the  needed  distributor  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor — ^but  when  three  men  have  to  be 
paid  and  maintained  for  services  which  could  aa 
well  or  better  be  performed  by  one,  it  is  time  to 
loak  about  and  see  where  the  '*  pay  "  is  coming 
from.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  farm- 
ers of  a  town  who  raise  milk  to  sell,  should  not 
associate  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  milk  to 
the  consumers,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
any  other  product  which  may  be  rendered  into  a 
steady  business. 

I  like  the  suggestion  of  your  correspondent, 
and  think  it  is  highly  expedient  that  farmers 
should  hold  a  *'  convention j  and  if  they  cannot 
do  without  a  ^^  platform,^*  make  one,  only  let 
them  be  sure  to  make  it  large  enough  that  all  may 
stand  upon  it  without  any  **  bolting." 

•      •  Yours  truly,  t.  a.  s. 

Westboro\  Oa,,  1852. 

Remarks  .<^-We  see  no  reason ,  from  our  corres- 
pondent's remarks,  to  change  our  expression  at  all. 
If  his  products  pi^ss  through  three  or  four  hands 
before  they  come  to  the  consumer,  he  must  com- 
bine with  his  neighbors,  and  supply  the  consumer 
himself.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
"huckstering"  business  is  carried  too  far,  and  that 


many  of  the  productions  of  the  farm  pass  through 
too  many  hands  before  they  reach  the  consumer. 

We  reside  in  a  strictly  agricultural  town,  and 
have  seldom  found  it  difficult  there  to  get  25  cente 
a  pound  for  butter,  (and  it  is  bringing  now  27)  15 
to  25  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs,  9  to  12  for  salt  pork, 
50  to  80  cente  a  bushel  for  potetoes,  80  to  100 
cents  a  bushel  for  com,  and  other  producte  at 
equally  high  rates.  We  sold  last  year  of  our  own 
raising  between  one  and  two  tons  of  firesh  pork 
for  about  8  cents  a  pound,  and  were  recently  told 
that  in  a  neighboring  agricultural  town  good  salted 
pork  was  selling  quick  at  17  cento  a  pound.  These 
prices  amply  sustain  our  remarks,  as  quoted 
by  our  correspondent. 

The  evil  to  the  farmer  does  not  lie  in  low  prices, 
but  in  a  want  of  combination  and  system,  such  as 
the  merchant  and  manufacturer  put  in  operation 
the  momeftt  they  find  their  interest  demands  it. 


HOnSB  PIJ1NT8  IN  WINTER, 

''What  is  the  reason  that  my  plante  do  not 
grow  BO  well  as  Mrs.  Jones's.  I  am  sure  I  take  a 
great  deal  more  pains  with  them,  and  water  and 
nurse,  and  air  them,  but  all  will  not  do  ;  they  are 
weak,  slender,  sickly,  and  some  of  my  best  plan  to 
have  died — while  Mrs  Jones  seems  to  teke  very* 
littie  care  of  hers,  and  yet  they  grow  and  bloom 
beautifuUy!" 

This  appeal  to  us  for  aid  and  advice,  which  has 
just  been  made,  is  not  the  first  complaint  of  this 
kind  of  ill  success.  The  truth  is,  some  plan  to  are 
actually  nursed  to  death.  Care  and  attention  be-  • 
stowed  on  planto,  which  they  do  not  need,  are  worse 
than  no  care  at  all.  It  is  knowing  ^'»5/ii;Aa/  to  do, 
and  doinj;  that,  and  no  more,  that  gives  some  per- 
sons their  success.  Or,  as  a  late  writer  remarked, 
there  are  two  great  pointo  to  be  attended  to— ^ 

1.  Not  to  let  vour  planto  sufier  by  neglect ;  and 

2.  Not  to  make  them  sufier  by  interference. 
We  would  class  the  requintes  for  good  treat- 
ment as  follows : — 

1.  Plenty  of  light. 

2.  A  due  supply  of  water. 

3.  Proper  temperature. 

Fresh  air,  cleanliness,  and  good  soil,  are  obvi- 
ously of  imporlanoe,  but  are  less  likely  to  be  ne- 
glected than  the  three  first  named  wan  to,  and  we 
shall  therefore  add  a  few  additional  remarks  un- 
der these  heads : 

1.  Light. — Planto  cannofby  any  possibility  have 
too  much  of  this.  The  stand  should  therefore  face 
the  window,  and  be  placed  as  near  to  it  as  practi- 
cable ;  and  the  window  should  be  broad,  as  littie 
obstructed  in  ito  light  by  outoide  trees  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  will  admit.  But  rapidly  growing 
planto  require  most  light ;  hence,  such  should  be 
placed  more  directly  in  front  of  the  window. 

2.  Water. — ^This  must  be  given  according  to 
circumstences.  A  plant  in  nearly  a  dormant  state, 
needs  very  little  —those  in  a  rapidly  growing  con- 
dition require  considerable.  Too  much  water  will 
make  the  latter  grow  slender,  but  they  will  bear 
a  greater  supply  if  in  a  strong  light.  It  must  be 
remembered  as  a  standing  rule,  that  dormant 
planto  may  remain  comparatively  in  the  dark,  and 
with  litUe  water ;  and  growmg  ones  should  have  a 
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;ood  supply  of  water  and  a  fall  supply  of  light. — 
(ut  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  green-house 
plants  generally  are  nearly  dormant  daring  winter, 
and  the  soil  must  therefore  be  kept  but  moderate- 
ly moist,  as  the  plants  in  this  condition  do  not 
Samp  anv  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  little  escapes 
irectly  by  evaporation.  Drainage,  by  filling  one- 
fifth  of  each  pot  with  charcoal,  is  of  importance. 

Temperalure. — Many  house  plants  are  destroyed 
by  too  much  heat,  which  increases  the  dryness, 
and  both  these  causes  together  are  more  than  they 
can  endure.  A  cool  room,  never  as  low  as  freez- 
ing, b  best.  From  50  to  55  degrees  is  much  bet- 
ter than  65  or  70,  the  ordinary  temperature  of  liv- 
ing rooms. 

SSyrin^g  the  foliage  with  tepi  1  water,  to  wash 
off  whatever  dust  accumulates,  is  of  use ;  and  the 
admission  of  fresh  air,  when  there  is  no  danger  of 
chilline  or  freezing  the  foliage,  should  not  be  ne 
glected. — Albany  CuUivator, 


PliOWINa  ORCHARDS. 

In  an  article  on  old  apple  trees,  recently,  we 
•spoke  of  the  effect  of  plowing  upon  the  roots,  and 
suggested  that  great  caution  should  be  obsorycd 
in  cultivating  among  them.  The  remarks  below 
are  firom  two  or  three  speakers  who  took  part  in  a 
discussion  at  one  of  the  agricultural  meetings  held 
by  the  members  of  the  legislature  in  Maine,  last 
winter.  We  suppose  the  gentlemen  were  not 
speaking  of  orcljards  just  planted,  but  of  old 
orchards,  or  those  that  are  ^n  bearing.  These 
remarks  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  us  all  more 
careful  with  the  plow  among  our  trees. 

''  Mr.  Foster  said,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
not  a  good  plan  to  plow  and  cultivate  the  land  in 
orchards.  JPlowine  wounded  the  trees,  broke  off 
the  roots,  and  proSuced  disease.  It  was  best  to 
select  a  spot  for  the  orchard,  which  the  farmer 
would  never  want  to  plow.  He  r#5ollected  a  cose 
which  confirmed  his  theory.  He  was  called  upon, 
by  a  fiirmer,  to  graft  his  orchard.  The  orchard 
where  the  grafting  was  to  be  done  had  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  plowed  often,  and  the  trees 
pruned  closely.  By  its  side,  stood  another  orchard 
m  a  pasture.  When  he  went  into  the  orchard  for 
the  puipose  of  grafting,  the  trees  he  found  were 
much  diseased.  He  thought  he  would  examine 
the  trees  in  the  pasture,  as  they  were  planted  at 
the  same  time,  in  like  soil,  and  the  only  diflerence 
in  their  management  was  that  while  the  trees  in 
the  enclosed  orchard  had  been  pruned  closely  and 
ploughed  among,  those  in  the  pasture  had  been 
left  to  grow  pretty  much  as  they  would.  The 
.  trees  in  the  pasture  he  found  sound, — the  wood 
white  clear  through .  He  was  satisfied  that  plough- 
ing, breaking  the  rooto  as  it  must  in  every  direc- 
tion, was  bad  treatment  for  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Boothbay,  of  Saco,  would  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  that  ploughing  in  an  orchard  was  detri- 
mental to  the  trees.  It  was  his  experience.  He 
had  several  trees  in  a  pasture,  situated  near  a 
spring  where  tlio  stock  went  to  water.  In  the 
summer,  the  stock  would  go  to  the  spring  for 
water,  and,  having  slacked  tnoir  •  thirst,  would  lie 
1  down  under  the  trees,  and  stamp  around  them, 
'    keeping  the  ground 'porous.    The  trees  had  flou- 


rished finely  and  bore  well,  while  he  oould  not  say 
so  much  for  his  trees  situated  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman,  Col.  Smart,  of  Troy,  said  that  he 
had  been  as  it  were,  reared  in  an  orchard ;  he  con- 
curred with  his  friend  Foster,  somewhat,  in  hia 
ideds  respecting  ploughing  an  orchard.  A  brother 
of  his  haa  taken  three  crops  of  wheat  from  his  or- 
chard, and  he  was  aware  that  the  trees  had  suf- 
fered materially  in  consequence,  and  that  injudici- 
ous tilling  had  caused  it  to  decline.  Several  years 
ago,  his  son  took  a  considerable  quantity  of  muck 
from  a  low  spot  where  flags  grew,  and  carted  it 
into  the  orchard,  and  spread  it  among  the  trees, 
and  he  thought  the  process  increased  the  yield  of 
the  trees  very  much. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


Mr.  EnrroR : — At  the  last  exhibition  of  the 
Middlesex  Agricultural  Sodety  in  Concord,  we 
noticed  among  the  superb  display  of  fruite  on  that 
occasion,  a  number  or  varieties  of  Apples,  (which 
were  new  te  us)  of  very  great  size  and  beauty  ; 
but  as  the  **  orders  of  the  day,''  would  not  per- 
mit us  te  judge  of  their  quality  except  by  the 
otUward  appearance,  which  you  well  know  is  not 
alwavs  a  sufficient  datum  upon  which  to  pronounce 
a  righteous  judgment ;  and  as  we  saw  no  one 
present  of  whom  we  oould  obtain  the  desired  in- 
rormation,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  without  hav- 
ing our  curiosity  fully  gratified.  Among  these, 
were  the  Golden-Sweet,  and  Harrison  Apple,  pre 
sented  by  Mr.  J.  Wetherbee,  of  Marlborough",  and 
the  New- York  Baldwin,  of  which  we  do  not  recol- 
lect the  contributor.  We  also  noticed  some  new 
varieties  (Seedlings,  we  believe)  in  the  extensive 
collection  of  Mr.  Eustis,  of  South  Reading.  Now 
we  are  aware,  that  **  all  is  not  gold  that  glistens," 
and  that  *'  a  new  broom  usualiy  sweeps  clean," 
and  we  know  equally  well  that  some  kinds  of 
fruit  which  make  a  very  brilliant  dis{$lay  in  a 
horticultural  exhibition,  are  totally  worthless,  in 
fact,  a  complete  nuisance,  to  everybody  except  the 
amateur  cultivator.  We  do  not  know,  however, 
that  this  is  the  case  with  those  varieties  we  have 
mentioned ;  and  if  Mr.  Wetherbee,  or  any  other 
reader  of  the  Farmer  who  has  cultivated  these  va- 
rieties, will  give  us  through  your  columns,  an  ac- 
count of  them,  describing  the  fruit,  ite  size,  qual- 
ty,  the  bearing  h^bite  and  growth  of  the  trees, 
we  should  be  much  obliged  to  him. 

Of  the  Northern  Spy,  we  do  not  recollect  of 
seeing  a  single  specimen.  As  this  frait  is  getting 
to  be  extensively  spread,  and  »s  its  success  in 
New  England  is  at  foast  problematical,  (it  being  a 
New  York  apple),  we  should  like  to  know  if  any 
one  has  made  a  sufficient  trial  of  it,  to  determine 
its  value  as  a  variety  for  extensive  orchard  culture. 
Its  character  should  be  better  known. 

By  the  way,  we  conceive  that  the  colnrans  of 
an  Agricultural  paper  could.noibe  better  occupied 
than  by  devoting  a  reasonable  space  to  the  dis- 
semination of  such  a  knowledge  of  the  diflyrent 
varieties  of  fruit,  tlieir  defects,  as  well  as  their  de- 
sirable qualities,  as  mieht  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
practical  cultivator.  It  is  only  after  a  thorough 
and  extended  trial,  of  an^  fruit,  that  its  c«»od  or 
bad  qualities,  its  pr-^uctivoness  or  unproductive- 
ness can  be  determined  ;  and  if  those  who  possess 
the  requisite  knowledge   would  impart  the  fruitt 
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of  their  experience  to  others,  thejr  would  confer  a 
great  benefit  upon  the  fruit-growine'communitj, 
and  save  many  a  tyro  in  this  branch  of  business, 
from  the  disappointment  and  vexation  which  the 
fiulare  of  well  recommended  fruit  seldom  fsuls  to 


oceision. 

There  are  four  qualifications  which  we  consider 
essential  in  a  first  rate  fruit. 

1st,  it  should  be  o^  good  mze, 

2nd,  of  good  quality. 

3d,  it  should  be  handsome, 

4th,  it  should  have  firmness  and  consistency 
enough  in  its  texture  to  bear  transportation  with- 
out material  injury  from  bruising. 

The  B^win  and  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  are 
good  examples  of  this  latter  quality.  The  tree 
•hould  be  &Jree  and  healthy  graiffer,  and,  withal, 
an  abundant  bearer.  A  deficiency  in  any  one  of 
these  qualifications,  is  a  material  drawback  upon 
its  value  as  a  market  fruit.  With  regard  to 
€obr,  we  think  (as  a  general  rule),  a  red  or 
striped  fruit  most  desirable  for  the  market,  as 
being  more  showy  and  per  consequence,  like  many 
other  commodities,  more  saleable.  We  do  not 
think  a  very  large  apple,  is  a  desideratum. 

Perhaps  the  Huobardston  Nonsuch  is  the  ne 

eus  ultra,  in  this  respect.  Large  apples  are  more 
kble  to  fall  from  the  tree  before  they  are  fully 
matured,  and  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  such  va- 
rieties produce  well.  As  there  are  but  very  few 
varieties,  especially  of  winter  apples,  that  are 
No.  1.  in  o^  the  particulars  we  have  specified,  we 
think  our  country  agricultural  societies  would  do 
w^  to  ofliir  liberal  premiums,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  discovery  and  propagation  of  new  and 
desirable  seedling  varieties  of  fruit,  particularly  of 
winter  apples.  The  time  may  come  when  our 
most  valued  varieties  will  fail  us. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  D.  Tuttlk. 

Acton,  Jlf€w«. 

What  Guano  is  made  of. — As  guano  is  getting 
to  be  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  day,  the 
following  analysis  of  outer  Lobos  Guano,  recently 
made  in  London,  has  an  interest,  particularly  to 
the  agriculturist : 

0alt  of  Ammonia » 7}  parts. 

Animal  orcHnlc  matter 8^  do. 

Pulphate  ofMuriNte  of  Potaah  and  Soda I2i  do. 

Pbo«|ilia(e  of  Lime  and  Magaeaia... 53    do. 

S»"** 18    do- 

Water  moistur* ^llj  do. 

lielMg  says  that  one  pound  of  guano  imported 
into  a  country,  is  equal  m  value  to  eight  pounds 
of  wheat,  or  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  It  was  sta- 
ted a  day  or  two  since,  that  ten  tons  of  guano  at 
$30  per  ton,  was  worth  to  the  farmer  $600  net 
profit. 

For  tk€  New  England  Farmtr. 
ORBAT  TISIiD. 

Mr.  B.  W.  KiNOSBVRT,  of  this  place,  raised  the 
past  season,  from  three  seeds  of  the  citron  melon, 
anwA  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds  of  melons ; 
the  largest  weighing  twentj^-three  pounds,  and 
quite  a  number  of  tnem  weighing  twenty  each. 
These  vines  came  up  accidentally  and  received  no 
extra  manure  or  care.  J.  If.  &  Son. 

Neyston  Centre,  Nov,  2Ath,  1852. 


QNITBD  STATUS   AGRIOULTURAL   SO- 
CIETY. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  not  wrthont  foundation  in 
truth,  that  Providence  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. Ever  since  the  foundation  of  this  govern- 
ment, the  leading  minds  in  the  eountry,  engaged 
in  other  pursuits  than  those  of  agriculture,  have 
appreciated  the  importance  of  systematic  efibrts 
for  its  advancement,  and  especially  of  aid  in  some 
form  by  Congress.  Nearly  every  Preudent,  in- 
cluding Washington,  has  made  recommendations 
to  this  eflbct  in  his  messages,  but  as  yet  nothing 
worth  naming  has  been  effected. 

The  reason  is  not  difEcuIt  to  find,  and  it  is  this  ; 
that  the  farmer  himself  has  taken  no  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  on  the  theory  of  our  text,  has  de- 
served no  help  from  the  ^^ powers  that  be.'' 

At  last,  however,  we  have  the  beginning  of  bet- 
ter things.  A  National  Agricultural  Convention, 
called,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Massachusetta 
Board  of  Agriculture,  was  held  in  Washington 
last  June,  and  The  United  States  Agricultural  So- 
ciety was  formally  established.  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wl^ER,  the  man  of  all  the  wwrld  who  best  de- 
served the  honor,  was  elected  President.  A  Vice 
President  was  chosen  for  each  State  and  territory, 
and  an  executive  committee  of  five  members,  a 
corresponding  secretary,  recording  secretary,  and 
treasurer  for  the  society. 

A  Board  of  Agriculture  is  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  Society,  the  duties  of  which 
are  thus  prescribed. 


BOARD  OP  AGRICULTTTRX. 


RiMARKS. — ^That  beats .  California  taters,  pump- 
lona  and  perhaps  melons.    Pro-di-^ons ! 


*'It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  vrateh 
the  interests  of  Agriculture  as  they  are  or  may  be 
affected  by  the  legislation  of  the  country ;  to  make 
such  reports,  roeoaorials  and  recommendations,  aa 
ma^  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture,  promote  and 
diffuse  agricultural  knowledge,  to  examine,  and 
when  necessary,  report  upon  the  practicability  of 
establishing  agricultural  schools,  colleges  and  mod- 
el farms,  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  agricul- 
tural and  geographical  surveys,  and  to  show  the 
importance  ofscience  to  agriculture  ;  to  represent, 
through  their  report,  the  relation  of  American  Ag- 
riculture, to  that  of  foreign  countries,  and  endeav- 
or to  obtain  information  from  .such  countries ;  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  introducing  any  new 
staples,  seeds  and  plants,  and  obtain,  as  far  aa 

Sracticable,  annual  statistical  returns  of  the  con- 
ition  of  agriculture  throughout  the  different 
States,  all  which  information  shalP4)e  published 
by  the  Society  and  form  part  of  its  transactions." 

Some  discussion  was  had  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  expedient  that  government  aid  should 
be  rendered  to  the  cause.  Objections  were  made 
to  the  esttiblishment  of  a  Department  or  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  by  Government,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  constitutional,  and  that  it  would, 
if  established,  be  liable  to  the  political  changieable- 
ness  of  all  political  things,  and  become  a  party  af- 
fiiir.    Without  quarrelling,  piematurely,  howev* 
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er,  about  questions  of  this  kind,  it  was  sufficiently 
obvious  to  all,  that  much  "material  aid"  might  bS 
rendered  to  the  Society,  incidentally,  if  not  direct- 
ly, by  the  distribution  of  valuable  seeds  and  plants, 
and  especially  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by 
printing  and  circulating  agricultural  statistics  and 
general  information. 

And  this,  after  all,  is  the  main  point — the  diffu- 
Mion  of  knowledge  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
There  has  been  for  centuries,  enough  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge  extant,  if  generally  appreciated 
and  practiced,  to  change  this  wilderness  of  a  world 
into  almost  a  paradise,  but  that  knowledge  has 
been  eonfined  to  a  few — formerly,  before  the  art 
of  printing,  necessarily  to  a  very  few,  and  always 
to  this  day,  to  a  small  portion  of  the  community. 
The  reading,  thoughtful  farmer  may  obtain  this 
knowledge,  and  he  has  obtained  it  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  its  effect  has  been  manifest  in  his  suc- 
cess in  cultivating  his  land. 

But  now,  at  this  time,  the  majority  of  the  far- 
mers, even  of  New  England,  have  not  access  to 
the  knowledge  which  is  printed  and  published. — 
Many  of  them  take  no  agricultural  paper,  and  have 
a  jealousy  of  all  teachings  except  the  traditions  of 
the  elders  1 

Now  the  first  object  in  view,  is  to  overcome  pre- 
judice against  scientifie  farming,  to  make  every 
farmer  understcmd  that  he  has  much  to  learn,  and 
to  put  into  his  hands  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ence of  other  men,  and  to  draw  out  of  him,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world,  the  observations  of  his  6wn 
experience.  This  object  can  in  no  way  be  more 
readily  accomplished,  than  through  societies  of 
this  kind,  and  we  regard  a  National  Society  as  in- 
dispensable to  bind  together  as  a  Union,  the  agri- 
cultural talent  and  interest  of  tie  whole. 

Into  such  an  association,  where  all  parts  of  the 
CDuntry  are  interested, all  the  results  of  a  thousand 
experiments  may  be  brought  together — through  it, 
all  the  theories  of  a  thousand  speculative  minds 
may  be  tested,  and  their  fallacies  exposed,  and 
their  benefits  made  manifest. 

The  great  desideratum  is  to  bring  the  minds  of 
men  in  contact,  to  compare  theories  and  results, 
to  publish  to  the  country  whatever  valuaUe  con- 
elusions  may  be  attained. 

The  Constitution  of  this  Society  provides  for  the 
admission  o£Life  Members  on  payment  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  of  general  members  on  payment 
annually  of  .two  dollars. 

Each  member  will  receive,  free  of  cost,  a  copy 
of  the  journals  of  proceedings,  and  of  all  other 
matter  published  by  the  society. 

We  trust  the  farmers  of  the  country  will  enter 
into  this  matter  with  spirit.  It  is  true  that  calls 
are  made,  constantly,  for  aid  to  County  and  State 
societies,  but  no  interested  member  of  any  soci- 
ety will  give  this  as  an  excuse  for  not  joining  the 
United  States  Society,  for  every  such  man  will  feel 


that  he  has  already  received  the  worth  of  his  mo- 
ney from  such  sources,  and  will  look  upon  such 
payments  as  the  best  investment  of  his  funds  that 
can  be  made. 

The  charily  that  begins  at  home,  has  the  appro- 
bation of  those  even  whose  charity  goes  never  6e- 
yond  home-,  and  the  most  penurious  man  is  willing 
to  pay  his  money  for  what  is  of  more  than  its  value. 

We  advocate  no  charity  in  this  instance,  but 
we  invite  all  good  citizens  to  join  iq  a  good  cause 
for  their  own  advantage,  and  for  the  advantage  of 
their  fellew-men,  believing  that  all  who,  upon 
either  consideration,  are  induced  to  render  their 
aid,  vrill  find  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
results. 

Measures,  we  are  informed,  will  soon  be  takes 
to  procure  members  throughout  New  England,  and 
we  trust  New  England  men  will  show  a  New 
England  spirit  in  the  enterprise. 


•    INVENTORY  OF  NBW  HAMPSHIRB. 

We  copy  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  stock 
kept  in  Rockingham  County,  fironTthe  Exeter  iVsiM 
Le^/er  of  Dec.  6,  1852. 

The  number  %f  horses  returned  for  the  present 
year  was  4,889.  Of  these,  Deerfield  had  the 
largest  number,  368 ;  Derry  had  273 ;  Portsmouth 
had  240  ;  Exeter,  the  fourth  in  the  list,  had  228 ; 
Londonderry  had  220  ;  and  Northwood  212.  No 
other  town  had  over  two  hundred.  Gosport  bad 
none  and  New  Castle  only  9. 

The  number  of  cows,  oxen,  ^d  other  neat  stock 
kept  in  the  county  at  the  tim^of  takine  the  in- 
ventory, was  26,934.  Of  these  Deerfield  had  the 
largest  number,  1974;  next  comes  Derry,  1300; 
Candia  had  1246 ;  Londonderry,  1200 ;  Notting- 
ham, 1153 ;  Northwood,  1079,  no  other  town  had 
over  one  thousand.  Exeter  had  777,  Epping  972, 
Portsmouth  682,  Kensington  800,  Hampton  842, 
HamptonfiUls  834.  No  other  town  had  less  than 
three  hundred,  except  Gosport,  which  had  none, 
and  New  Castle  51. 

The  whole  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  wat 
13,820.  Deerfield  had  1345  ;  next  comes  Epping, 
954;  then  Nottingham,  897;  Brentwood,  672; 
Raymond,  670 ;  Stratham,  695 ;  Northwood,  634 ; 
Chester,  619.  No  other  t^n  had  oyer  five  hun- 
dred.   Exeter  had  390. 


A  Beautiful  Art. — Our  attention  was  attracted^ 
a  day  or  two  since,  by  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
a  carved  picture  frame  in  the  window  of  Messrs. 
W.  &  S.  6.  Ives'  Bookstore.  Upon  closer  inspei^- 
tion  and  upon  inquiry,  we  learned  that  what  nad 
seemed  to  us  to  be  carved  work,  was  in  reality  a 
very  beautiful  imitation,  manufactured  of  scraps 
of  leather,  and  skilfully  colored  and  yarnished. 
The  work  was  done,  ae  we  are  informed,  by  a  lady 
of  Lynn,  Mrs-  Moody,  who  is  willing  to  give  in- 
struction in  this  really  beautiful  art,  if  a  class  can 
be  formed.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  aod  easy  kind  of 
labor,  and  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  females. — 
Salem  Observer. 


An  exchange  calls  getting  out  of  bed  on  the 
Slst  of  August,  *'the  last  rote  of  summer. 
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F»r  tk€  Ifew  En  f  land  Farmtr. 
BUZiL^BARIi  OF  8EAHAM. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  observe  in  your  May  number  a 
portrait  of  the  ball  Earl  op  Seaiiaji  that  I  select- 
ed in  Engljind,  and  jointly,  with  Col.  Sherwood, 
imp5>rted.  This  portrait  was  taken  and  engraved 
for  the  International  Magazine^  but  wsis  by  its 
proprietors  condemned,  and  I  had  hoped  not  to 
see  it  in  print.  In  two  iaiportant  points  it  does 
the  bull  great  injustice  ;  it  gives  him  the  coat  of  a 
hog,  and  feet  too  small  to  walk  with,  even  to  stand 
upon. 

I  send  you  another  likeness  of  the  bull,  that  at 
least  represents  a  coat  of  hair,  (giving  assumnce 
of  ^ood  toucfi)  and  feet  upon  which  he  can  stand 
and  with  which  he  can  walk. 

Seaham  was  shown  at  the  Now  York  State  Ag- 
ricultural Show  held  at  Albany,  in  1850,  and  won 
the  first  prize  for  two  year  old  Short  hnrn  Durham 
bulls,  beating  Mr.  George  .Vail's  bulls  Fortune 
(by  his  Batesbull  imported  Wellington)  and  Eclipse 
by  his  prize  bull  Meteor. 

In  Oct.,  1850,  he  was  shown  at  the  fair  of  the 
American  Institute  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
won  the  first  prize  for  Short  horn  bulls  two  years 
old  and  upwards.  ' 

In  September,  1851,  Seaham  then  three  years 
old,  won  the  first  prize  for  Short  horn  hulls  three 
years  old  and  over,  at  the  Show  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  at  Rochester,  beating 
Mr.  L.  Q.  Morris'  prize  bull  Lamartine,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others. 

Earl  of  Seaham,  is  of  a  distinguished  family, 
known  as  the  Princess  Tribe.  Fur  style,  quality 
and  milk,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  in  England 
or  America. 

My  cow,  imported,  Princess  I.,  last  year  at  four 
years  old,  gave  on  dry  feed  with  meal  for  two 
months,  twenty-one  to  twenty- three  quarts  of  rich 
milk,  and  in  May  and  June  on  grass  twenty-three 
to  twenty-six  quarts  a  day  ;  and  this  spring  on 
hay,  turnips  and  four  quarts  of  meal  has  given 
twenty-four  quarts  per  day  and  made  13  pounds 
and  9  ounces  of  butter  in  one  week.  My  heifer 
imported  Princess  TV.,  this  spring  on  hay,  tur- 
nips and  4  quarts  of  meal,  at  her  first  calving  has 
given  twenty-two  quarts  of  rich  milk.  Col.  Sher- 
wood's cow  imported  Red  Rose,  at  four  year's  old, 
with  her  second  calf,  made  60  pounds  and  4  ounces 
of  butter  in  30  days  ending  the  15th  of  June,  1851, 
and  47  pounds  and  11  ounces  in  August,  amid  all 
the  droughts  of  that  month.  During  five  months 
8he  averaged  as  much  in  milk  and  butter  as  dur- 
ing these  sixty  days. 


All  the  cows  of  this  Princess  tribe,  now  import-  J"e™»  seeming  t 
ed  that  have  calved,  are  good  milkers,  and  I  know  "®  *r  lu       J 


that  Mr.  Stcfjhenson,  their  breeder,  has  not  a  mod- 
em te  milker  in  his  herd  ;  they  are  all  good  milk- 
ers both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

I  add  the  pedigree  of  Seaham,  that  his  long- 
oontinued  high  breeding  may  be  seen  : 

Eabl  op  Sbaham,  (10,181.)    Rnan;  enWed  Aprils],  1848; 
breil  by  John  Stephenson.  Esq.,  WoWiston,  county  of  Dur 
nam,  England*,  imported  1850,  by  A.  SteTeoasnd  J.  M.  Sher- 
wood; got  by  EaH  of  Antrim,  (10,174?)  dam,  Primrose,  by 
Nfipier,  (6238;)  gnuidam,  Ro«e  Ann,  by  Bellerophon,  (3119;; 

Jre«i  grandam,  Rosette,  by  Belvedere,  (I7065)  gr.  gr.  gran- 
am,  Red  Rose,  by  Waterloo,  (2816;)  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam, 
Moss  Rose,  by  Baron.  (58-,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Angelina, 
(bred  by  i?ir  Henry  Vane  Tempest,)  by  Phenomenon,  (491}) 
«'•  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam  Anna  Boleyne,  by  Favorite,  (2'2;) 
p-  gr  gr.  kr.  gr  gr.  grandam.  Princess,  (bred  by  Robert  Col- 
Hng,)  by  FaTorile,  (252;)  gr  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam, 
Brighteyea,  by  Favorite,  (85«})  gr.  gr.  gr.gr.gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 


grandam,  Brighteyea,  (bred  by  Alexander  Hall,)  by  Hubbaek, 
(319;)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Brighteyea, 
by  Snowdon's  Bull,  (612;)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
grandam.  Beauty,  (bred  by  Thomaa  Hall,)  by  Maaterman*a 
Ball,  (422;)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr«  grandam, 
Ducheaa  of  AthoU,  by  Harriaon's  Bull,  (292;)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  Tripea,  (bred  by  C 
Pickering,)  by  the  Studley  Bull,  (626;)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenaon,  of 
Ketton,  in  1739.    (See  9th  vol.  Herd  Book,  pages  65  and  526.) 

This  tribe  had  been  in  possession  of  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, of  Ketton,  and  his  father,  of  AeUam,  as  far 
back  as  1684,  and  pitior  to  that  in  the  possession 
of  the  Aislabies  of  Aislabie,  and  Studley,  as  early 
as  1600.  The  celebrated  bull  Uubback  was  of  this 
fauiily,  his  grandam  being  bred  by  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, of  Ketton,  and  by  him  sold  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
the  breeder  of  Ilubback.  For  seventy  years  prior 
to  1765,  in  which  year  Mr.  Hunter  bought  Hub- 
back's  grandam,  Mr.  Stephenson,  his  father  and 
grandfather,  had  kept  no  other  cattle  than  those  of 
this  tribe. 

You  mention  the  deficient  milking  qualities  of 
iShort  horns  in  general.  This  is  true  as  to  some. 
Yet  it  has  been  the  result  of  such  treatment  as 
must  ever  ruin  the  milking  capacity. 

Taken  as  a  race,  no  breed  ever  equalled  the  Short 
horns  as  milkers  in  point  of  quantity,  and  none  ev- 
er excelled  them  in  quality,  when  giving  as  much 
in  quantity.  Milking  has  always  been  their  char^ 
acteristic.  Many  -breeders  not  desiring  the  milk, 
have  bred  their  herds  for  beef  only,  and  have  lost 
this  quality,  yet  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  race. 
Every  prize  won  for  years  at  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Society  Shows,  has  been  carried  off  by 
Short  horn  cows,  nev^r  by  a  Devon  or  Ayrshire. 

I  differ  with  you  as  to  Devons  and  Ayrshire.  All 
the  persons  within  my  knowledge,  save  one,  who 
have  tried  the  Ayrshiresin  this  country,  have  aban- 
doned them.  Mr.  Prentif^,  of  Albany,  has  bred 
them  for  years,  and  at  present  does  so,  solely. 
He  claims  for  them  great  excellence  in  this  re- 
spect. On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Colt,  of  Patterson, 
who  imports  from  the  best  sources  in  Scotland,  has 
abandoned  them  as  indifferent,  and  he  has  for 
years  pursued  the  production  of  milk  witli  great 
skill  and  care.  I  might  add  other  names  to  the 
list  of  those  who  have  tried  and  rejected  the  Ayr- 
shires  as  worthless.  Experience  has  shown  that 
in  America  they  are  miserable  feeders  (they  are 
so  in  Scotland)  and  indiflferent  milkers.  The  cli- 
mate is  too  hot  for  them.  I  am  told  that  Mr. 
Gushing,  of  your  State,  near  Boston,  has  aban- 
doned tnem,  and  he  imported  at  large  expense  and 
tried  them  fully  and  fairly. 

I  am  a  breeder  of  Devons,  and  an  admirer  of 
them,  deeming  them  one  of  the  best  races  of  cat' 

I  have  been  an  attentive  observ- 


twenty-two  years,  and  have  seen 
them  in  thousands  both  in  England  and  America. 

As  a  race,  they  have  never  had  a  milkiDg  char- 
acter, and  the  most  of  Devons  are  flow  worthless 
or  only  moderate  as  milkers.  The  great  mass  of 
those  now  and  formerly  to  bo  seen  in  this  coontrj 
were  and  are  moderate  animals  in  many  respects. 
They  had  and  have  thin  narrow  backs  and  chines ; 
flat  ribs  and  bad  crops,  sinking  behind  the  shoul- 
der ;  short  stiff  hair,  thin  on  their  hides,  and  no 
undercoat,  readily  admitting  the  rain  ;  hides  thick 
and  hard  and  as  a  oonsequence  they  are  bad  hand- 
lers ;  bad  briskets,  narrow  and  receding,  with 
leathery  chops  and  heavily  dewlapped  necks ;  thin 
plates,  with  bagging  paunchy  beUies.    If  to  this 
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be  added,  that  the  mass  of  Devon  cows  in  this 
ooantry  are  and  have  ever  been  moderate  milkers 
and  late  in  maturing,  I  think  there  can  hardly  be 
any  thing  worse.  It  is  true,  that  many  of  these 
animals,  bad  in  point  of  form,,  were  good  in  point 
of  milk.  But  ai^imals  to  be  good,  should  be  good 
in  everything ;  they  should  milk  well,  they  should 
feed  well  and  should  make  level  and  well  pointed 
carcasses  of  beef. 

Now  there  are  Devons  that  are  all  that  good 
cattle  should  be,  are  milkers,  feeders  and  have 
abundant  substance,  just  form,  light  offal,  long 
mossy  or  furry  hair,  with  thick  undercoat,  mellow 
hides,  and  admirable  touch,  and  of  early  maturity  ; 
although  there  are  such,  they  are  far  from  numer- 
ous. 

In  1850  I  imported  a  number  of  Devons,  select- 
ing them  from  the  best  herds  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land. Among  the  number  is  the  bull  now  owned 
by  the  Messrs.  Hurlbut,  of  Winchester,  Conn. 
I  invite  the  breeders  and  admirers  of  Devon  to  see 
him.  They  will  find  him  what  a  Devon  should  be ) 
and  he  came  from  a  dam,  who  is  as  remarkable  for 
milking  power,  as  she  and  her  son  are  for  form, 
style  and  substance.  They  are  the  reverse  of  the 
picture  I  have  drawn  above  of  bad  ones.  I  import- 
ed several  heifers  and  two  bulls,  besides  Messrs. 
Hurlbut^B,  and  I  selected  them  as  meeting  my  re- 
quisitions, and  in' them  I  can  show  early  maturity , 
broad  backs  and  chines,  round  ribs  and  full  crops, 
clean  throats,  and  broad  deep  briskets,  and  straight 
bellies  with  level  carcasses.  My  three  year  old 
heifers  have  milked,  with  first  calves,  18  and  19 
quarts  of  milk,  and  a  two  year  old,  16  quarts.  These 
animals  came  from  the  best  sources  in  Devonshire, 
viz.,  the  Messrs.  Quartleys,  Davy  &  Merson. 

The  Devons  are  pre-eminently  the  race  for  all 
New  England,  and  shoflld  fill  it  everywhere.  The 
right  ones,  weight  for  weizht,  can  eaual  any  for 
the  pail,  for  slaughter ;  and  concededly  can  excel 
all  others  for  the  yoke.  But  let  New  England 
breeders  see  that  they  get  the  proper  ones.  Pos- 
sessed of  such  they  can  produce  as  much  beef, 
milk  and  butter  from  a  given  quantity  of  land,  or 
food,  as  with  any  other  race  of  cattle,  and  on  light 
land  more.  But  to  do  this,  they  must  change  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  Devons  now  in  the  country.  I 
think  the  spirit  is  awakened  that  will  ere  long  ac- 
complish tnis,  and  I  for  one  shall  rejoice  in  it.  But 
this  will  be  delayed  or  defeated  if  the  belief  be  in- 
duced that  now  the  Devons  are  as  a  race  in  Amer- 
ica either  good  in  carcass,  or  abundant  in  milk. 
They  are,  as  a  race,  neither,  and  the  sooner  this  is 
understood  the  sooner  will  improvement  commence, 
and  the  more  rapidly  will  it  progress. 

Ambrose  Stevens. 

New  York  city, 

December*  —  <*01d  Mr.  December*'  has  arrived. 
He  has  nipped  off  the  days  at  each  end,  and  stuck 
the  pieces  on  to  the  nights,  probably  by  way  of 
rcfenge  on  lovely  June,  for  having  done  the  very 
reverse.  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  good 
move  with  both.  The  days  are  so  cheerful  and 
pleasant  in  blooming,  leaff ,  hopeful  June,  that  if 
we  cannot  have  more  of  them,  it  is  well  to  have 
them  made  longer  by  robbing  the  oiehts; — and 
the  days  are  so  chilly  and  cheerless  in  l)ecember, 
with  the  flowers  all  killed,  the  leaves  all  fallen  and 
birds  all  fled,  that  it  is  no  matter  how  short  they 
be. — Maine  Farmer. 


OOOKINa  AND  DIGESTION. 

A  mixed  diet  of  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables,  is 
better  than  any  of  the  three  alone ;  meat  satisfies 
the  appetite  more  completely  and  for  a  loneer  time 
than  either  of  the  other  two ;  and,  if  a  choice  must 
be  made  between  bread  and  vegetables,  the  bread 
should  be  chosen.  Most  kinds  of  game  are  easy 
of  digestion.  Roast  beef  and  mutton  are  the  most 
easy  of  digestion  of  all  butcher-meats.  It  is  a  fact 
worth  remembeiinz,  that  roasting  and  broiling  are 
the  modes  of  cooking  meat  which  best  suit  the 
stomach ;  this  is  proved  hj  a  comparison  of  the 
time  reouired  for  the  digestion  of  different  sorts  of 
food.  Thus,  beef  or  mutton  roasted  or  broiled, 
rather  underdone,  are  digested  in  three  hours — 

Hours. 

Pork,  broiled a^ 

SbU  pork,  broiled •. 44 

Pork,  f ONBted '. s^ 

Salt  beef,  cold,  boiled 4i 

Soft  egg» 1108 

Hard  hulled,  or  fried  egga *. if 

Veniaon,  broiled i| 

Veal,  broiled 4 

Veal,  fried 4| 

Heart  fried 4 

Rice 1 

Milk,  boiled 8 

Bread 3^ 

Fruit  and  vegetables  require  from  two  to  four 
hours,  accordine  to  quality  and  mode  of  cooking. 
Potatoes  roasted  and  baked,  and  raw  cabbages,  are 
digested  in  two  hours  and  a  half;  but  boiled  pota^ 
toes  need  another  hour,  and  boiled  cabbage  with 
vinegar,  four  hours  and  a  half. — Family  Econo- 
mist, 

L70EUM  LEOTX7RB. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  lecture 
from  Dr.  J.  Reynolds,  of  Concord,  before  the  cit- 
izens of  that  town,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
8th  inst.  His  subject  was  Vegetable  Chemistry, — 
He  first  spoke  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  pro- 
cesses going  on  around  us,  all  acting  harmonious- 
ly for  a  common  end,  and  thus  proclaiming  their 
common  origin.  To  the  careless  observer  all  ap- 
pears to  be  a  conflict  of  elements — ^but  the  student 
of  nature  discovers  unity  in  diversity,  beauty  in  de- 
formity, ke.  Uniformity  is  the  great  law  of  na- 
ture. Art,  by  varying  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  laws  of  nature  are  excited,  may  vary 
the  result,  and  on  this  important  fact  rests  the 
hopes  of  the  farmer.  Work,  work,  is  the  great 
law  of  life.  When  living  beings  cease  to  work, 
the  life  that  is  in  them  goes  out.  Place  a  seed  in 
the  earth,  and  its  oxygen  goes  to  work  ;  its  root- 
lets strike  into  the  earth,  and  its  plumule  into  the 
air,  and  these  are  the  sources  through  which  its 
nutriment  is  to  be  derived.  The  under  surface  of 
the  leaves,  studded  with  little  mouths  which  stand 
open  to  drink  up  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  the  source  from  which  the  frame  of  the 
plant,  the  woody  fibre,  is  obtidacd.  He  spoke  of 
the  analogy  between  the  embryo  plant  and  animals, 
that  after  arriving  at  a  certain  stage  of  maturity, 
they  are  prepared  to  derive  their  nutriment  from 
bodies  in  contact  with  them  ;  also  of  the  formative 
process,  the  most  important  in  vegetables.    Nature 
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never  makes  mistakes.  The  blade  of  wheat  nev- 
er produces  a  kernel  of  rye  ;  the  pear  on  a  quince 
stock  produces  pears.  The  leaves  are  the  Ia]^ora- 
torj  of  nature — they  prepare  the  sap  for  the  va- 
rious products  of  vegetation,  and  perform  the  of- 
fice of  lungs.  Water  and  ammonia  are  decom- 
posed in  the  leaf,  and  oxygen  and  nitrogen  thus 
obtained.  The  mineral  kingdom,  he  said,  furnish- 
es nutriment  to  the  vegetable,  and  the  vegetable 
to  the  animal.  Carbon  is  the  most  abundant  ma- 
terial used.  Carbonic  acid  when  not  mixed  with 
a  due  proportion  of  air  is  fatal  to  animal  life  ;  but 
from  this  poistm  is  elaborated  by  the  leaf,  the  very 
food  by  which  all  life  is  sustained.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  abundant  supplj^of  earbon  in  the  immense 
coal  beds  and  in  primeval  vegetation. 

He  then  briefly  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the 
solar  light.  Sunlight  is  the  motor  engine  by  which 
the  vegetable  machinery  is  kept  in  motion.  Oxy- 
gen the  great  analytical  power  in  nature  ;  its  affin- 
ity for  certain  substances  occasions  the  most  intense 
and  ceaseless  activity,  of  which  he  gave  examples. 
He  thA  made  some  general  remarks  upon  the 
modes  of  cultivation — soils  and  plants  suited  to 
each^-elements  needed  for  rapid  development — 
easiest  and  cheapest  modes  of  supplying  them, 
and  closed  with  some  observations  upon  a  proper 
education  for  the  farmer. 

The  lecture  was  highly  interesting,  instructive 
and  useful,  and  among  the  best  we  have  ever  lis- 
tened to  before  that  Lyceum.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  to  those  wanting  a  lecture  for  ly- 
oeums,  fiirmers'  clubs,  or  any  gathering  where  the 
practical  and  useful  is  preferred  before  the  miser- 
able speculations  so  frequently  uttered  in  these  so- 
cial gatherings. 

If  one-half  the  zeal,  enerey  and  expense  that 
blots  so  many  ^zettes  with  low  and  coarse  abuse, 
setting  the  whole  community  by  the  ears  for  the 
vain  and  paltry  purpose  of  a  few  demagogues  and 
office  seekers,  were  oestowed  on  the  advancement 
of  agriculture ;  if  the  people  were  half  as  ambi- 
tious to  improve  and  beautify  their  fields,  as  they 
are  to  settle  the  affiiirs  of  the  nation  ;  and  half  as 
angry  with  thistles,  thorns  and  poor  fences,  as 
ihey  are  with  their  political  opponents,  who  pro- 
bably wish  as  well  to  the  country  as  they, we  should 
have  more  productive  fields,  less  complaints  of 


Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  the  son  plows  as  his 
father  did  before  him,  and  the  great  mass  of  far- 
mers are  as  stationary  in  theory  as  they  are  in 
practice.  Nine  in  ten  believe  at  this  moment,  that 
book  farming  is  the  mere  useless,  visionary  dream- 
ing of  men  that  know  nothing  about  practical  ag- 
riculture. 

We  would  tell  them  that  Eneland  is  the  gar- 
den of  Eurooe  simply  because  umost  every  acre 
ofthegrouna  is  cultivated  scientificallv«  and  on 
principles  which  have  been  brought  to  the  test  of  i 


more 
poverty,  more  ability  to  be  charitable  and  munifi- 
cent, and  abundantly  more  good  feelings.    Fromtto  be  propagated  by  seeds  that  thischanee  is 'most 


tell  them  that  New  England,  of  whose  soil  and 
climate  they  are  accustomed  to  think  as  consi^ed, 
by  Providence,  to  sterility  and  inclemency,  is  the 
garden  of  the  United  States,  only  because  the  in- 
dustrious and  calculating  people  do  not  throw 
away  their  efibrts  in  the  exertiox^of  mere  bmte 
strength — but  bring,  mind,  pain,  system  and  ex- 
perience to  bear  upon  their  naturally  hard  and 
thankless  soul. 

On  every  side  the  passing  traveller  sees  verdure, 
grass  and  orchards  in  the  small  and  frequent  en- 
closures of  imperishable  rock,  and  rem^rkia  fertility 
won  from  the  opposition  of  the  elements  and  nature. 
After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  on  our  return  to  our 
country,  we  were  struck  with  this  proud  and  noble 
triumph  conspicuous  over  the  whole  region. 

The  real  benefactors  of  mankind,  as  St,  Pierre 
so  beautifully  said,  are  those  who  cause  two  blades 
of  wheat  to  mature  where  one  did  before.  The 
fields  ought  to  be  the  morning  and  evening  theme 
of  Americans  that  love  their  country.  ToTertiliM 
and  improve  his  farm,  ought  to  be  the  miun  object 
of  the  owner  of  the  substantial  soil.  All  national 
aggrandizement,  power  and  wealth  may  be  traced 
to  agriculture,  as  its  ultimate  source.  Commerce 
and  manufactures  are  only  subordinate  results  of 
this  main  spring. 

We  consider  agriculture  as  vew  subsidiary  not 
only  to  abundance,  industry,  comfort  and  heiolth, 
but  to  good  morals  and  ultimately  even  to  religion. 
We  shSl  always  say  and  sing,  * 'Speed  the  plow." 
—Rev,  T.  Flint. 

OHANGB  OF  TIMBER  FROM  OLBAR- 
ZNG  LAND. 

There  are  few  things  connected  with  the  nat- 
ural history  of  trees  or  plants  more  surprising  or 
that  has  occasioned  more  speculation  than  the 
changes  that  not  unfrequently  take  place  in  the 
growth  of  timber  after  clearing,  from  what  it  was 
before  that  operation.  So  inexplicable  is  this 
change  in  many  instances  on  the  commonly  re- 
ceived principlesfof  vegetation,  that  it  has  been  ad- 
duced Dy  the  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  sponta- 
neous production  as  one  of  the  strongest  support- 
ers of  their  system.  We  think,  however,  that  sin- 
gular as  the  phenomena  may  be,  its  solution  can- 
not require  a  supposition  so  unpliilosophical. 

In  the  Southern  States,  where  the  timber  is  prin- 
cipally pine,  when  that  is  cleared  off,  a  growth  en- 
tirely diflerent,  and  composed  of  such  as  was  un- 
known to  the  place  before  it,  springs  up  ;  and  this 
when  cut  off  is  not  unfrequently  succeeded  by  new 
varieties,  or  perhaps  by  a  return  to  pine.  I^nds 
covered  with  oak  and  chestnut,  or  such  timber  as 
shoots  up  from  the  stumps  of  cut  trees,  do  not 
change  the  timber  except  in  a  small  degree  ;  it  is 
on  those  lands  covered  with  timf)er  that  requires 


apparent.  Everybody  must  have  noticed  in  what 
numbers  a  species  of  wild  cherry  will  spring  up 
where  the  forests  are  out  down,  or  are  propagated 
by  winds,  though  that  particular  kind  iS  rarely  or 
never  found  growing  in  the  unbroken  forests. 

More  than  thirty  years  since,  a  part  of  our  farm 
was  cleared  of  its  timber,  a  dense  srowth  of  ma- 
ple, bass  wood  and  elm.  A  smalt  pieoe  of  per- 
haps half  an  acre  was  separated  from  the  rest  by 
a  narrow  ravine  after  being  cultivated  three  or 
four  years,  and  part  of  it  planted  out  as  a  nursery 


the  most  rig^d  and  exact  experiment.    We  would  I  of  firuit  trees ;  it  was  left  to  itself.    It  was  soon 
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covered  with  young  trees,  which  were  suffered  to 
grow  unmolested,  and  there  are  now  on  this  small 
spot,  white  oak,  black  oak,  butternut,  white  pop- 
lar, common  willow,  walnut,  hickory  and  black 
cherry,  of  all  varieties,  of  which  not  one  was  grow- 
ing near  at  the^ime  it  was  cleared,  and  most  of 
them  not  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  An  ex- 
planation we  leave  to  others. —  Warren  Journal, 


HARVB8T  H7MN. 

BT  ALORZO  LSWI8. 

W«  thank  thee,  God  of  Harvest  Home !  for  what  thy  love  be- 

■tows, 
For  all  the  Toried  Proyldeace  that  from  thy  bounty  flows; 
We  thank  thee  for  the  Ternal  showers  that  fertilised  the 

ground} 
We  praise  thee  for  the  genial  suns  that  all  man^s  labor 

crowned; 
We  thank  thee,  God  of  Harvest  Home !  for  all  our  wealth  of 

grain; 
For  the  tall  wheat  whose  waving  mass  like  ocean  fllled  the 

plain.  * 

We  thank  thee  for  the  fruitful  yield  of  bright  and  yellow  com; 
Whose  golden  heaps  luxuriously  our  fertile  fields  adorn. 

We  thank  thee,  God  of  Harvest  Home !  for  all  thy  fruit  so  fair, 
The  apple,  with  its  yellow  cheek,  the  ripe  and  mellow  pear; 
The  downy  peach,  the  luscious  plum,  the  purple  clustered 

vine,  • 

And  the  bright  show  of  radiant  flowers  that  in  our  garden 

shine. 
We  thank  thee,  God  of  Harvest  Home !  for  more  than  we  may 

tell; 
We  thank  thee  for  the  fragrant  hay  that  Alia  our  barns  so  well; 
We  praise  thee  for  the  varied  gifts  that  form  our  harvest 

feast, 
And  the  choice  store  of  healthful  roots,  swe^t  food  for  man 

and  beast. 

We  thank  thee,  God  of  Harvest  Home !  that  while  In  other 
Iiinds 

Pale  famine  stalks  and  sweeps  away  their  fever  stricken 
bands, 

Our  homes  are  blessed  with  health  and  love,  with  plenty  and 
with  Joy, 

While  social  and  domestic  peace  yield  bliss  without  alloy. 

We  thank  thee,  God  of  Harvest  Home  !  for  all  that  we  par- 
take; 
'  Then  let  our  hearts  with  gratitude,  their  hymn  of  praise 
awake; 

And  when  our  day  of  labor  past,  d^th^s  harvest  hour  shall 
come, 
.  May  all  our  souls,  like  ripened  ftait,  be  safely  garnered  home 


APPLBS  AS  FOOD  FOR  8TOOE. 

The  late  Payne  Win^te,  of  Hallowell,  Msune, 
made  some  experiments  m  feeding  pigs  with  apples 
compared  witn  potatoes.  Both  the  apples  and 
potatoes  were  boiled,  or  rather  stewed,  separately, 
and  about,  four  auarts  of  oat  and  pea  meal  mixed 
with  each  bushel,  at  the  time  the  cooking  was  fin- 
ished— the  meal  being  intimately  incorporated  with 
the  potatoes  and  apples  while  thev  were  hot,  and 
the  moss  left  to  ferment,  slightly ,^fore  it  was  fed 
to  the  pigs. 

^  Two  pies  of  the  same  litter,  and  as  near  as  prac- 
ticable, of  the  same  weight,  were  taken ;  one  was 
fed  for  a  week  on  a  eiven  quantity  of  the  cooked 
j>otatoes  per  day,  and  the  other  on  the  same  quan- 
tity of  apples.  At  the  end  of  each  week  the  pi^s 
were  weighed,  and  the  food  was  reversed — the  pig 
to  which  potatoes  had  been  given,  was  fed  with 
apples,  and  the  one  which  had  received  apples,  was 


fed  for  the  next  week  on  potatoes.  This  coarse 
was  continued  through  several  weeks — the  food  of 
each  pig  being  changed  every  week.  The  result 
was,^hat  the  apples  proved  to  be  fully  equal,  or 
somewhat  superior  to  the  potatoes.  In  this  in- 
stance the  apples  were  mostly  sweet,  and  they,  as 
well  as  the  potatoes,  were  nearly  in  a  ripe  state. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  W.  experimented  with 
sweet,  compared  with  sour  apples,  in  various  ways. 
He  found  tnat  when  they  were  fed  raw  to  swine, 
the  sweet  apples  were  preferable — the  animals  ate 
them  better,  as  the  sour  apples  seemed  to  make 
their  teeth  sore ;  but  when  both  were  cooked  and 
mixed  with  meal  in  the  waj  above  described,  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  gain  produced  by  an  equal 
quantity  of  each.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  all  the  apples  used  were  of  palatable  kinds, 
nearly  ripe ;  and  thatr  unripe  ana  iU-flavored  ap- 
ples are  known  to  be  less  relished  by  stock,  as  well 
as  less  nutritive.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  when 
sour  apples  are  eaten  raw,  and  in  considerable 
quantities,  the  animal  may  take  into  the  stomach 
too  large  an  amount  of  acid,  which  may  tend  to 
derange  the  digestive  organs.  This  objection  would 
be  chiefly  obviated  by  cooking,  and  the  saccharine 
fermentation,  by  which  the  pulp  loses  much  of  its 
acid,  and  becomes  nearly  sweet.  It  doe  wot  ap- 
pear from  analysis,  that  the  amount  of  actual  nour- 
ishment is  much  greater  in  sweet  than  in  sour  ap- 
ples. 

Mr.  Wingate  practiced  fattening  swine  for  sev- 
eral years,  on  food  composed  principally  of  apples. 
The  animals  attained  ^od  weights,  and  the  pork 
was  solid  and  of  excellent  auality.  In  other  in- 
stances, we  have  known  apples  fed  raw  to  horses, 
cows  and  other  stock  through  the  winter,  with 
much  advantage.  For  using  in  this  way  sweet 
apples  would  probably  be  best,  and  they  should  be 
such  as  will  keep  till  spring.  They  may  be  stored 
in  a  cellar  under  the  bam,  or  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hay  mow — a  proper  place  having  been  left  for  that 
purpose  when  tne  hay  was  put  in.  They  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  injured  by  heating  than  by  freez- 
ing. They  will  seldom  freeze  in  such  a  situation 
as  is  mentioned  ;  and  if  they  should  be  touched  by 
frost,  their  nutritive  properties  will  not  bd  much 
lessened,  if  they  remain  in  a  dork  place,  and  where 
they  will  thaw  slowly. 

A  peck  of  apples  a  day,  fed  to  a  cow,  has  been 
found  to  odd  more  than  a  quart  to  the  daily  quan- 
tity of  milk,  beside  greatly  increasing  its  richness, 
as  well  as  improving  the  condition  of  the  cow. 
The  effect  of  apples  is  equally  favorable  to  other 
stock.  Horses  fatten  on  them,  and  their  coats  as- 
sume the  brilhancy  which  hardly  any  other  food 
will  give  them.  For  all  stock  they  answer  a  sim- 
ilar purpose  as  vegetables,  in  preventing  costiye- 
ness,  which  is  likely  to  ensue  from  the  exclusive 
tise  of  dry  food ;  and  in  this,  way,  and  by  the  nu- 
triment they  contain,  they  cdntnbuto  much  to  the 
animars  thrift. 

An  impression  prevails  that  apples  will  dry  up 
the  milk  of  a  cow.  This  idea  nas  been  imbibed 
either  from  the  effect  produced  on  a  cow  by.eating 
a  very  larse  quantity  of  apples  at  once,  by  wliich 
surfeit  and  fever  were  brought  on,  or  from  the  trial 
not  being  properly  conducted  till  the  animal  had 
become  habituated  to  the  food.  The  ill  effects  at- 
tributed to  apples  would  have  occurred  with  any 
other  rich  food,  as  any  kind  of  grain,  potatoes,  or 
other  vegetables. 
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A  feir  average  product  of  an  acre  of  orcharding, 
in  good  bearing  condition ,  may  be  estimated  at  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  bushels  a  year ;  and  at 


A  committee  of  ten  was  then  raised  to  report  to 
the  meeting  in  the  afternoon  a  list  of  officers  to  be 
balloted  for  under  the  fifth  article,  when  the  meet- 


any  other  crop.  We  should  not  hesitate,  there- 
fore, to  recommend  the  cultivation  of  apples  as  food 
for  stock.  


Parsuant  to  notice,  a  meeting  wa»  held  at  the 
Town  EWl  in  Exeter,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
CoonW  Agricultural  Society,  on  Thursday,  the  28th 

day  of  October.  ,.*    i.  .        r 

The  meeting  was  organiaod  by  the  choice  ot 

Hbnbt  F.  Fbbigh,  Chairman.    Wm.  H.  HiiiLs, 

Ctokyprotem.  , .      .^  ,    u 

After  some  discussion  touching  the  general  oD- 

jects  of  the  meeting,  a  o<Mnmittee  of  three  was 

raised  to  report  a  Constitution. 
After  a  short  adjournment  the  Committee  made 

their  report,  and  an  interesting  discussion  upon 

the  several  articles  of  the  Constitution  as  reported 

followed.  ,      ,        , .       . ,, 

The  Constitution  as  finally  adopted  is  as  follows : 


cers  took  place  under  the  Constitution,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  with  almost  perfect 
unanimity  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Hknry  F.  Frbnch,  of  Exeter,  President. 
JosBPH  T.  GiLMAN,  of  Excter,  Secretary, 


CONSTITUT ION 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  styled  "Thb  Rooung- 

2.  Its  object  is  the  improvement  of  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  the  Mechanic  Arte  in  this  Coun- 
ty. ^       _, 

3.  Tto  officers  shall  be  a  l^resldent,  four  vice 
Presidente,  a  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  three  Trus- 
tees, and  a  Collector  for  each  town. 

4.  The  President,  Secretary  and  Trustees  shall 
constitute  the  Executive  Board,  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  Chairman,  and  the  Secretary,  Clerk. 
This  Board  shall  by  a  major  vote  manage  and  con- 
trol all  the  affdirs  of  the  society,  and  adopt  all 
such  measures  to  promote  ite  obiecte  as  they  think 
proper,  subject,  however,  to  the  direction  of  the 
soc^ty,  at  any  regular  meet^,  and  to  ite^y- 

laws. 

5.  The  President,  Secretory,  and  Trustees,  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot,  at  the  annual  meeting.  All 
other  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Board,  except  such  as  may  be  elected  at  the  annu- 
al meeting,  m  such  manner  as  the  meeting  shall 
direct. 

6.  The  SecretaxT  shall  keep  a  fair  record  of  all 
the  transactions  of  the  society,  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  correct  ac- 
count of  all  money  received  and  expended,  and 
shall  eive  bonds  as  the  Trustees  shall  direct.^  Their 
records  shall  be,«at  all  times,  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  member. 


James  Pickbring,  of  Newington,  i  y^^ 
JosiAH  Bartlktt,  of  Stratham,  I  Pf.^. 
Moses  Eaton,  Jr.,  of  S.  Hampton,  |  ^^^^^^ 
David  CuKBiBB,  of  Derry,  J 

WinthbopH.  Dudley,  of  Brentwood,  ^ 
Thomas  J.  Mblvin,  of  Chester,  >  Trustees. 

John  M.  Weare,  of  Seabrook,  ) 

After  this  orMuization,  the  Chairman  gave  no- 
tice that  he  haS  received  the  names  of  seventeen 
gentiemen  firom  Exeter,  who  desired  to  become 
Life-members,  under  the  9th  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  gave  their  names.  Two  other  citi- 
zens of  Exeter  added  theirs  on  the  spot,  when 
gentlemen  of  other  towns  followed  the  examnle, 
until  fifty-three  members  had  subscribed, — thus 
raising  a  fund  at  once  of  $265,00. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  measures  be  taken 
forthwith,  to  rwse  a  fund  of  $5,000,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  life  Members,  to  place  the  Society  be- 
yond the  chance  of  failure.  The  whole  matter  was 
left  with  the  Executive  Board. 

It  was  voted  that  the  publishers  of  all  papers  m 
the  county  and  also  of  the  Granite  Farmer,  be  re- 
quested to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  without  day. 

The  following  b  a  list  of  the  members  who  have 
already  joined  the  Sodety  as  life  members.  The 
whole  number  is  eighty-three. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  in  the 
evening.  Retire  B.  Parker,  of  Exeter,  was  appoint- 
ed Treasurer. 

Exet€r,^J.  T.  Gilman,  H.  F.  French,  Nath'l 
Qilman,  Jeremiah  Robinson,  Retire  H.  Parker, 


Nath'l  Gordon,  Jos.  G.  Hoyt,  Isaac  Flagg,  D.  W. 
Gorham,  John  Hoyt,  Grin  Head,  Daniel  Meloher, 
Wm.  P.  Moulton,  Wm.  Conner,  Geo.  G.  Smith,  J. 
W.  Odlin,  R.  F.  Goodwin,  J.  H.  Shapley,  Amos 
Tuck,  John  F.  Gould,  Sam'l  B.  Clarke,  S.  W.  Lear 
vitt,  A.  P.  Blake,  Abner  Merrill,  Wm.  Wadleigh, 
Charles  D.  Towle,  Jos.  B.  Flagg,  A.  S.  Thayer,  A. 
W.  Lovering,  Charles  Conner,  Thomas  Conner, 
John  P.  P.  Kelley,  E.  S.  Dur^,  Geo.  Gardner,  Asa 
Jewell,  Wm.  B.  Morrill,  S.  W.  Dearborn,  J.  0. 
Long,  John  Sullivan,  E.  H.  Valentine,  Joseph  L. 
CiUey,  John  Dodge,  C.  T.  Bunker,  Samuel  H.  Ste- 
vens, Timothy  Tilton,  S.  H.  Piper,  Joshua  Getehell, 


7.  ThTUTl  meeting  Bhall  be  held  in  the  Au-  J^'ob  Carliefe,  Jewett  Conner,  D«del  F.  Haye.. 
tumn,  at  such  tim*  and  plaoe  as  ghaU  be  appoint   Edmund  ElUot. 


ed  by  the  Executive  Board. 

8.  Members  shall  be  admitted,  on  such  terms 
as  sh^U  be,  from  time  to  time,  prescribed,  and  the 
society  may  assess  such  members  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  year,  each. 

9.  Any  person  paying  five  dollars  at  one  time 
to  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  a  Ufe  member,  and  shall 
not  be  liable  to  assessment  for  five  vears. 

10.  The  foregoing  articles  may  oe  altered,  at 
any  annual  meeting,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present. 


iSro/Aom.— Josiah  Bartiett ,  J.  H.  Diman,  Frank- 
lin Clark,  J.  B.  Wiggin,  John  B.  Wiggin,  Geo. 

J?m%/on.— Gideon  Webster,  William  Webster, 

J.  M.  Bartiett. 

2>fln«i7fe.— Wm.  Hoyt. 

South  Hampton, — Moses  Eaton,  Jr. 

Newmarket, —B.  B.  Tuttie. 

East  JKn^«/on.— James  M.  Sanborn,  R.   W. 
Currier.  _  _,.„ 

Plaistow,-^  Levi  B.  Tucker,  Wm.  H.  Hills. 
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Kensington.— Joseph  Brown,  Stephen  Brown. 

Chester. — ^Thos.  J.  Melvin,  S.  F.  Learnard. 

Berry. — David  Currier,  Richard  Melvin. 

Brentwood. — Winthrop  H.  Dudley,  T.  S.  Robin- 
Bon,  Frederick  Robinson. 

Hampton  Falls. — Geo.  H.  Dodge,  John  W. 
Dodge,  Wells  W.  Healey,  John  Weare,  Jos.  H. 
Weare,  Jos  Cram. 

Hampton. — ^Robert  F.  Williams. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
A  FARBCER'S  FIRESIDII  TALE— QROW- 
ING  CORN— HILUNG  UP. 

Now  that  the  hard  work  is  through,  the  corn 
in  the  crib,  *Hhe  deposits  removed^'  Irom  the  bam 
yard  to  the  old-  field,  and  the  turf,  mulch  and 
scrapings  hauled  and  spread  into  the  cattle  yard, 
we  have  leisure  for  a  little  talk  among  ourselves ; 
and  as  I  have  come  over  to  spend  this  evening  with 
you,  Mr.  Brown,  by  the  fireside,  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  com.  That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
best  crops  that  I  have  commonly  raised  on  my 
poor  form,  and  I  want  to  get  at  the  best  way  of 
working  it.  I  follow  the  old  plan.  I  work  now 
pretty  much  as  they  have  worked  corn  in  this 
neighborhood,  as  long  as  I  remember.  I  am  one 
of  those,  as  you  know,  who  havn*t  thought  much 
of  science,  in  farming  business,  and  havnH  believed 
in  the  benefits  of  book  farming ;  but  I  like  to  talk 
with  my  neighbors  and  find  out  whose  way  is  the 
best.  When  I  was  up  to  the  fair,  a  few  days  a^o, 
I  heard  a  man,  he  was  a  stranger  to  me,  talking 
some  about  corn.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
against  hilling  up  and  topping,  in  particular.  He 
tiQked  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  about  in  this 
way. 

"One  of  the  great  troubles  against  which  the 
English  farmer  has  to  guard,  is  too  much  wet. — 
The  climate  of  England  is  a  very  moist  one.  To 
prevent  injury  from  this  excess  of  moisture,  the 
English  farmer  hills  up  his  vegetables,  in  some 
cases,  or  in  others,  makes  a  ridge,  which  serves 
of  Course  to  shed  the  water,  in  some  measure,  and 
thus  preserves  the  crop  from  too  much  excess  of 
wet.  Our  fathers,  wnen  they  came  from  Eng- 
land and  made  farms  in  this  country,  did  not  know 
the  great  difitsrence  in  the  climate,  and  inconsid- 
erately, no  doubt,  followed  the  same  course  here, 
that  they  had  there.  When,  after  some  trial  of 
the  climate,  they  came  to  perceive  that  this  was 
the  opposite  of  that  of  England,  and  that  here 
the  farmer  had  to  combat  the  drought,  as  he  had 
there  the  wet,  they  had  already  become  fixed  in 
their  mode  of  cultivation.  And  you  know  when  a 
farmer  has  got  fixed,  it  is  easier  to  get  out  a  load- 
ed wagon  that  is  hub  up  in  the  mua,  than  to  un- 
fix him,  especially  if  he  is  one  of  the  English  or 
Anglo  Saxon  breed.  Our  crops  here  seldom  suffer 
from  too  much  moisture,  but  they  frequently  are 
injured  by  drought ;  sometimes  wholly  destroyed 
by  it.  Now  there  'cannot  be  a  question  that  hill- 
ing up  aggravates  the  drought.  Hilling  or  ridg- 
ing sheds  the  water,  and  turns  it  away  from  the 
roots,  and  when  the  rain  is  a  light  one,  it  will  fre- 
quently wholly  prevent  the  roots  from  feeling  it, 
whileiF  not  hiUed  up,  the  wet  would  go  to  the  roots. 
Now  moisture  is  or  as  much  benefit  to  the  roots  as 
manure  is,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son, before  the  plant  begins  to  take  in  moisture  by 
the  leaves,  which  is  not  till  near  midsummer.    It 


is  not  only  absolutely  essential  to  the  sprouting  of 
the  seed,  but  it  furnishes  ammonia  to  the  plant  in 
its  aftergrowth,  and  in  this  it  does  the  same  office 
as  the  manure." 

"Well,"  says  I,  **neighbor,  I  don't  know  as  it  is 
going  to  maki  so  much  difference ;  but  I  should'nt 
like  to  raise  corn  without  hilling  up ;  and  I  don't 
believe  it  can  be  done  either,  so  as  to  come  to  any 
thing.  Why  corn  couldn't  stand  up,  unless  it  was 
hilled.  It  grows  in  such  a  way,  throwing  out 
roots  to  the  side  of  the  stalk,  and  these  roots  will 
be  above  ground  and  have  nothing  to  bold  to  if 
they  are  not  hilled." 

*'Have  you  tried  that?"  said  he. 

"No,  I  hive  not,"  swd  I. 

"Well,  if  you  try  it,  sir,"  said  he,  "you  will 
find  it  to  be  a  mistake.  The  com  which  is  raised 
in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  is  about  dou- 
ble, or  more  than  double,  the  weight  of  that  which 
we  raise  here.  It  grows  ten  to  twelve  feet  high, 
and  the  stalk  is  nearly  or  quite  double  in  siie  to 
ours  ;  and  in  the  West,  they  raise  that  kind  of 
corn  without  hilling,  and  it  stands  up  well.  There 
are  commonly  a  great  many  roots  bare  where  they 
put  out  from  the  stalk,  but  they  eet  hold  of  the 
ground,  and  there  is  no  trouble ;  and  that  in  alight 
soil,  too. 

"It  is  a  bad  plan, too,  "said  he,  "to  cover  the  roots 
of  anything  too  deep.  The  roots  must  have  air. 
While  they  are  pushing  into  the  ground  and  draw- 
ing nourishment  firom  that,  they  draw  it  too,  at 
the  same  time  from  the  air,  and  if  the  roots  are 
covered  too  deep,  they  will  be  smothered,  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant;  checked.  I  have  seen  fiirm-^ 
ers  cover  three  inches,  and  then  hill  up  five  or  six. 
Now  it  is  quite  deep  enough  to  co«er  from  one  to 
two  inches  ;  and  there  should  be  no  hilling  over 
this  in  our  climate.  The  hoeing  should  be  only  to 
kill  the  weeds  and  to  stir  the  ground ;  and  when 
stirred,  the  ground  should  be  left  as  flat  as  pos- 
sible around  the  com,  so  that  the  water  should 
not  be  shed  firom  it,  and  never  more  than  two  inch- 
es over  the  roots.  In  this  climate,  dishing  would 
be  l)etter  than  hilftg." 

He  said  it  was  some  years  since  he  had  raised 
corn.  Since  he  had  lost  his  wife,  and  having  oth- 
er business,  ho  had  let  his  farm.  He  used  to  raise 
com  in  the  old  fashioned  New  England  way.  But 
if  he  ever  tried  it  again,  it  would  be  in  the  way  he 
spoke  of. 

He  had  a  good  deal  to  say,  too,  about  topping 
com.  Some  of  it,  I  have  heard  before,  and  some 
of  it  I  never  heard  before.  What  he  said  about  the 
ear  being  nourished  by  the  leaves,  from  the  air, 
and  not  oy  the  roots  from  the  ground,  seemed  to 
me  to  be  curious.  But  it  would  ^ake  a  considera- 
ble time  to  tell  all  he  said  about  this ;  and  as  I 
want,  after  I  have  heard  what  you  think  about 
his  ideas  of  planting  and  hillint  up,  to  t*ilk  about 
some  other  things,  some  neighbofhood  matters,  I 
will  not  now  say  anything  more  on  corn  at  present. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  about  this 
hilling  up,  for  it  did  seem  to  me  to  be  reasonable 
that  heaping  up  the  ground  about  corn  as  I  and 
my  neighbors  do,  must  have  the  effect  to  turn  off 
the  rain  from  the  roots, — and  we  never  have  too 
much  rain,  that's  a  iact.  W^e  hardly  ever  get  so 
much  nun  as  the  com  wants ;  and  some  years  it 
gets  pretty  well  pinched  by  drought.  I  want  to 
know  what  you  think  of  this,  and  I  shall  be  in 
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9M\n  this  week,  another  eTenio^,  and  I  will  then 
tSlyoQ  what  he  said  about  topping. 

iissex,  Nov.  30. .  w.  j.  a.  ». 

Remarks.— Well,  I  think  you  got  hold  of  an  in- 
teresting **stranger  up  there  to  the  fair,"  whose 
notions  about  com  are  very  good.  Don't  fail  to 
eall  as  you  propose,  for  I  shall  be  impatient  to  talk 
with  you  ageun  about  these  things. 

liATING  OUT  SURFACES. 


A  few  simple  rules  are  oftentimes  convenient  to 
those  who  are  not  conversant  with  surveying  opera- 
tions, and  a  writer  in  the  Western  Horticultural 
Review  has  communicated  to  that  work  some  very 
gotd  ones,  some  of  which  we  copy,  and  to  which 
we  add  a  few  others. 

To  lay  out  an  acre  in  a  circle.  First  fix  a  centre, 
and  with  a  rone  as  a  radius,  seven  rods,  three  links 
and  three-eighths  long,  one  end  attached  to  the 
centre,  and  kept  uniformly  stretched,  the  sweep  of 
it  at  the  other  end  will  lay  out  the  acre. 

For  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  a  rope  Mrcerods  and 
fourteen  links  will  be  the  right  length. 

For  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  a  rope  two  rods  and 
thirteen  links  will  be  enough. 

Triangles. — If  you  wish  a  triangle  to  contain 
just  an  acre,  make  each  side  nineteen  rods,  five  and 
a  half  links  long. 

A  triangle  whose  sides  are  mx  rods  and  twenty 
links  long  each,  wUl  contain  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 
To  lay  out  an  ellipse  or  oval. — Set  three  stakes 
in  a  triangular  position.  Around  these  stretch  a 
rope.  Take  away  the  stake  at  the  apex  of  the  tri-  { 
angle,  which  will  be  where  the  side  of  the  oval  is 
to  come — ^move  the  stake  along  against  the  rope, 
keeping  it  tight,  and  it  will  trace  out  the  oval. 

A  square,  to  contain  an  acre,  or  just  one  hundred 
and  sixt^  rods,  should  have  each  of  its  ^des  just 
twelve  rods,  ten  feet  and  seven-tenths  long. 

To  draw  an  oval  of  a  given  size. — ^The  long  and 
the  short  diameter  being  given — say  twenty  feet 
for  the  shorter,  and  one  hundred  for  the  longer — 
divide  the  short  diameter  into  any  number  of  equal 
parts — say  ten — and  from  each  point  draw  a  line 

Sarallel  to  the  long  diameter ;  then  divide  the  long 
iameterinto  the  same  number  of  equal  parts,  (ten) 
and  from  each  point  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the 
short  diameter.  Then  draw  a  line  from  point  to 
point  where  each  corresponding  line  cuts  the  other, 
on  the  outside,  and  this  connecting  mark  will  de- 
scribe the  oval  or  ellipse  required. — Maine  Farmer. 

Winter  Lectures. — ^The  particular  attention  of 
the  reader  is  called  to  a  communication  in  another 
column  on  this  important  matter.  We  agree  with 
the  writer  in  all  the  positions  he  takes,  and  should 
be  glad  to  be  instrumental  in  calling  the  attention 
of  curators  in  every  townjin  the  State' to  this  sub- 
ject. There  is  a  foolish  notion  prevailing,  that  Ly- 
ceums must  be  supplied  by  professed  lecturers, who, 
alone,  are  qualified  to  amuse  or  impart  instruction. 
Let  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer  or 
sailor  take  the  platform  in  turn  with  those  who 
have,  heretofore,  almost  exclusively  occupied  the 
ground,  and  the  world  will  grow  wise  quite  as 
fast. 


OFFIOER8  ELEOTBD. 

Of  the  N.  H.  State  Aqricultural  Socibtt  for 
1852-3  :— 

Pre»idenr— D.  P.  P.  Woodbcry,  Bedford. 

nee  Pre«»den««— John  H.  Steele,  Hillsboro*  Canmy ;  A.  B. 
Clonon,  Grafton-,  Amtin  Corbln,  Sullivan;  David  Bufniro, 
Cheehlre;  Samuel  Bean,  Belknap;  Levi  Bnrllen,  Mcrrlmacki 
Samuel  Bean,  Carroll;  Joseph  Cilley,  Rockingham;  William 
Halle,  Strafford;  John  P.  Pliman,  Cooe.  ,  v    w  ^ 

Executive  CommUtee—B.  F.  French,  Exeter;  John  Wad- 
lelgh,  Meredith;  Thomaa  H.  Levereil,  Keene;  N.  a.  Baker, 
Concord;  Wm.  Tenney,  Hanover. 

Secretary— J.  S.  Walker,  Claremont. 

Treasurer— Frederick  Smyth,  Manchester. 
,   _..,  c  Daniel  Clark,  Hancheater. 

Audttore—  J  Brooks  Bhattack,  Bedford. 


HiLlSBORO'   AORICUIVTURAL  SOCIOTT ,  N.  H.  —  At 

their  late  annual  meeting,  this  society  elected  for 

Pre«Wen«-BROOE8  Shattcck,  Bedford.  Mnnrnm 

VieePre»idenU  —  J.  M.  Tyler,  Pelharo;   Hiram  Monroe, 
Hlllsboro'i  Jonathan  Rnssell,  Mason;  C.  E.  Potter,  Manches- 

ter. 
Recording  Secretary— Uoody  Hobbs,  Pelham. 
Corresponding  Secretary— A.  G.  Comings,  Mason. 
TVeocurer— David  Siaait,  Amherst. 


Chelmsiord  Association.— At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Chelmsford  Farmer's  and  Mechanic's 
Association,  the  following  persons  were  elected  as 
its  officers,  viz.: 

•   Pre»»den«— Dr.  J.  C.  Baetlktt. 

Vice  Pre«id«nl— Capl.  Asa  Hodgman. 

Secretary— E.  H.  Warren,  Esq. 

rr«a»i«rer— Joseph 'Reed,  Esq.  a^-,.ii  p.rfc- 

Executive  Commi««e~ Joseph  Warren,  Jr.  j  ^™»J"| 
hurst;  Charles  T.  Bird;  Charlea  Proctor;  F.  8.  Sawyer,  is. 
P.  Spalding;  David  Peiham. 


DOMESTICATION  OP   WILD  ANIMALS. 

Among  the  animals  over  which  God  has  given 
dominion  to  man,  and  which  are  fitted  for  domes- 
tic uses,  there  are  several  on  this  contment  wait- 
ing to  be  subdued,  and.brought  into  service.    We 
are  glad  that  public  attention  is  to  be  directed  to 
this  subject.    The  agricultural  portion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Patent  Office  for  the  present  year,  con- 
tains an  elaborate  article  upon  it,  Irom  the  pen  of 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Bwrd,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  the  proposition  topubUshone  hundred 
thousand  copies  for  distribution  having  prevailed 
in  Congress,  the  people  will  have  in  their  P0««»- 
sion  the  necessary  mformation,  and  can  harOiy 
fail  to  eive  it  their  earnest  consideration.    The  an- 
imals, aff  we  understand,  which  are  I»rticularly 
named,  are  the  moose,  the  reindeer,  the  elk,  tne 
buflyo,  the  sheep  and  goats  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  antelope.    The  reindeer,  m  is  woU 
known ,  is  an  animal  of  great  speed  and  endurance, 
and  the  moose  adds  to  these  quahties  immense 
strength.      These  animals  are  found  along  our 
northern  frontier,  especially  in  Maine,  and  are  so 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  chmate  and  the  countocy, 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the 
full  development  of  the  high  latitudes  of  the  con- 
tinent.   The  reindeer  would  be  of  greater  service 
in  the  British  possessions  than  with  us,   but  the 
moose  might  be  introduced  throughout  our  north- 
ern States  with  very  great  advantage.    Fully  equal 
to  the  horse  in  weight,  they  are  more  cheaply  fed  ; 
their  strength  is  greater,  and  their  speed  is  fully 
twice  as  great.     Added  to  this,  they  are  useful  a» 
an  article  of  food.    Domesticated,  all  their  native 
qualities  would  be  improved.     They  would  attMn 
larger  size  and  finer  form,  as  well  as  increased 
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Btrength  and  speed.  Their  horns  could  be  re- 
moyeS  bj  the  same  process  which  would  temper 
the  ferocity  of  the  male.    On  branch  railroads  a ,    j^fR.  Editor  : — ^I  see  in  a  late  number  you  have 
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moose  would  draw  a  car  with  ease  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  and  on  plank 
roads  they  might  be  driven  with  ease  fiom  twelve 
to  fifteen.  Over  our  Western  prairies,  they  would 
fly  as  on  the  wines  of  the  wind.  They  have  been 
used  in  the  high  latitudes  of  Europe,^  and  the  ac- 
counts of  theur  fleetness  are  almost  incredible.-— 
Indeed,  in  one  case  at  least,  their  use  was  forbid- 
den by  law,  because  criminals  once  mounted  upon 
them,  were  utterly  beyond  reach  of  their  pursu- 
ers. It  is  believed  that  even  the  generation  taken 
wild,  can  be  rendered  as  docile  as  other  domestic 
animals.  In  the  more  southern  latitudes  of  our 
country,  the  elk  can  be  used  for  similar  purposes. 
The  elK  is  smaller  but  not  less  fleet,  and  tnougli 
feebler  for  draft,  would  be  found  perfectly  fitted 
to  scour  the  prairies  and  plains  of  the  southwest. 

The  bufiklo  which  is  disappearing  before  the 
march  of  civilization,  is  more  profitable  for  beef 
than  the  ox,  more  powerful  for  draft,  and  travels 
at  greater  speed.  The  milk  of  the  female  yields 
a  larger  proportion  of  cream.  The  skin  is  of  equal 
value,  and  the  hair  can  bo  woven  into  coarse 
fabrics.  The  process  of  introducing  this  animal 
into  use  has  already  commenced.  They  are  do- 
mesticated in  considerable  numbers  in  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  and  can  be  used  in  every  latitude 
from  our  northern  to  our  southern  frontier. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  shee^  furnishes  no  wool, 
but  is  valuable  for  its  mutton,  which  is  regarded 
as  superior  to  any  other  which  is  known.  This 
animal  is  very  large,  the  best  specimens  weighing 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds.  Do- 
mesticated, its  size  would  be  increased,  and  its 
quality  improved.  The  antelope  is  much  smaller, 
and  would  be  valuable  for  the  same  use — as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  only. 

The  Rooky  Mountain  goat  whose  home  is  in  the 
clouds,  Airnishes  wool  of  more  excellent  qualitv 
than  the  finest  cashmere — a  fact  sufficient  of  itselt 
to  justify  every  exertion  to  bring  it  into  use. 

All  these  animals  (besides  varieties  of  the  deer 
species,  which  we  have  not  named)  belong  to  the 
undeveloped  resources  of  our  continent  and  our 
country.  They  wait,  as  blessings  of  divine  Prov- 
idence, to  be  appropriated  and  used  by  man.  That 
the  suggestions  of  science  will  in  time  be  reduced 
to  experiment  and  success,  does  not  admit  of 
doubt.  Attention  cannot  be  called  to  such  a  sub- 
ject in  vain.  We  need  an  A^cultural  Bureau  at 
Wasliington,  and  appropriations  by  the  general 
government  to  enable  it  to  perform  just  such  ser- 
vices as  are  here  named.  Such  services  are  for 
the  common  benefit,  for  the  common  wealth  and 
comfort,  and  would  command  common  concur- 
rence. It  is  time  that  farmers  demanded  of  the 
government  an  interest  in  their  afikirs,  and  that 
the  government  should  reduce  to  success  experi- 
ment which  are  too  large  for  individual  enter- 
prise.—  Watchman  and  Reflector, 

A  Monster  Pear. — Mr.  Edward  Qould  has  raised 
in  his  garden  in  this  city,  the  present  season,  some 
BiEirtlett  pears,  which  in  size  go  a  little  beyond 
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any  fruit  of  the  kind  we  ever  heard  of.  One  of 
them  measured  a  foot  in  circumference,  length- 
wise, and  ten  inches  transversely,  and  weighed 

11  3-4  ounces.    Another  weighed  19  1-2  ounces. 'arise,  to  the  discomfort  of  the  owners. 
^Portland  Adv. 


made  s^me  remarks  on  ventilation.  No  one  that 
is  sane  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  consequences 
that  follow  from  having  their  rooms  Inclosed  near- 
ly air  tight,  which  must  be  the  case,  after  blocking 
up  the  nre-place,  and  with  no  other  means  made 
use  of  for  ventilation.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
so  many  die  of  consumption.  Look  at  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  people,  especially  females,  and  one 
must  be  convinced,  that  a  foul  atmosphere  is  the 
main  cause  of  their  debility.  1  have  been  much 
about  large  stores  in  cities  and  large  towns,  and 
'tis  all  the  same.  I  find  almost  all  the  young  men 
and  females  have  the  same  sallow  and  unhealthy 
countenances.  The  same  evil  is  in  dwelling-houses, 
whether  occupied  by  rich  or  poor.  I  have  been  in 
many  cooking  kitchens  at  hotels,  that  are  much  fre- 
quented by  the  wealthy,  and  they  little  dream 
what  a  place  is  used;  it  is  called  a  kitchen,  but 
from  want  of  ventilation,  is  often  a  horrible  |>lace, 
and  all  from  want  of  knowing  how  to  ventilate. 
Nothinc  is  more  easy  than  to  ventilate  rooms,  large 
or  small ;  and  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health. 
The  present  system  ruins,  without  their  knowing 
the  cause,  the  health  of  thousands  of  young  peo- 

people. 

Very  many  of  these  ill-ventilated  rooms,  are  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  tailor,  and  dress-maker,  and 
of  other  sedentary  occupations  who  make  the 
beautiful  dresses  for  the  ladies,  and  the  superfine 
for  the  gents ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  if  some  vir- 
ulent disease  at  times  makes  its  api^rance ;  and 
when  it  does  take  place,  we  complain,  and  say  it 
is  the  will  of  Providence,  forgetting  that  nature's 
laws  have  been  violated.  Samuel  Clark. 

April,  1852^ 

MARKHAATS  FARBWEIiZi  TO  HUSBAN- 

DRY. 

We  continue  below  two  or  three  extracts  from 
the  old  book,  MarlhanCs  Farewell  to  Husbandry^ 
to  which  we  recently  alluded.  The  part  of  the  work 
from  which  we  quote  now  treats  of  the  orchard  and 
garden,  and  is  printed  in  the  old  English  black  let- 
ter. The  first  extract  we  make  is  of  the  "distance 
of  trees,"  and  the  second,  from  the  poetry  of  the 
work,  in  relation  to  the  honey  bee. 

DISTANCE  OF  TREES. 

I  know  not  to  what  end  you  should  provide  good 
I  ground,  well  fenced,  and  plant  good  sets;  and 
when  your  trees  should  come  to  profit,  have  all 
your  labours  lost,  for  want  of  due  regard  to  the 
distance  of  placing  of  your  trees.  I  have  seene 
many  trees  stand  so  thicke,  that  one  could  not 
thrive  for  the  throng  of  his  neighbours.  If  you 
doe  marke  it,  you  shall  see  the  tops  of  trees  rubd 
off,  their  sides  galled  like  a  galled  horses  backe, 
and  many  trees  have  more  stumps  than  boughs, 
and  most  trees  no  well  thriving,  out  short,  stump- 
ish,  and  evil  thriving  boughs :  like  a  come-field 
over-feeded,  or  atowne  over-peopled,  or  a  pasture 
over-lwd,  which  the  Gardiner  must  either  let  gtow, 
or  leave  the  tree  very  few  boughs  to  beare  fruit. 
Hence  small  thrift,  galls,  wounds,  diseases,  and 
short  life  to  the  trees :  and  while  they  live  greene, 
little,  hard,  worme-eaten,  and  evil  thriving  fruit 
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To  preTent  which  discommoditie,  one  of  the  best 
ramedies  is,  the  suffieient  and  fit  distance  of  trees. 
Therefore  at  the  settmg  of  your  plants  you  most 
haTS  snch  a  respea,  that  the  distance  of  them  be 
sach  that  every  tree  be  not  annmance,  but  an 
helpe  to  hb  fellowes :  for  trees  (as  all  other  things 
of  the  same  kinde)  should  shrowd,  and  not  hart 
one  another.  And  assure  your  selfe  that  every 
touch  of  trees  (as  well  under  as  above  the  earthe) 
is  hurtful.  Therefore  this  must  be  a  general  rule 
in  this  art :  That  no  tree  in  an  Orchard  well  or 
.dered,  nor  bough,  nor  Cyon,  drop  upon,  or  touch 
his  fellowes.  Let  no  man  thinke  this  impossible, 
but  looks  into  eleventh  chapter  of  dressing  of 
trees.  If  they  touch,  the  winde  will  cause  a  for 
cible  rub.  Young  twies  are  tender,  if  boughs  or 
armes  touch  and  rub,  if  they  are  strong,  they  make 
great  galls.  No  kinde  of  touch  therefore  in  trees 
can  be  good. 

OOIDIONWKALTH   OF   BEES. 
When  I  had  TlewM  thia  Common-wealth  of  J9e^«, 
Obseru'd  their  Lines,  their  Art,  and  their  Degreea: 
▲•;  hoWf  beside  their  palnerull  Vulgar  9k«m, 
They  haue  their  Prince^  their  Captainea^mwA  their  Drone* 
How  they  Agree}  how  temp'ratly  they  Feed; 
How  ciirluualy  they  Buitdf  how  chaatl>  Breed; 
How  serioualy  their  Bua^nfeee  they  intend} 
How  Btoatly  they  their  Common-good  defend; 
Bow  timely  their  ProuiaionM  are  prouided;         # 
How  orderly  their  Lahore  are  diuided) 
What  Veriuee  pBt>ernaf  and  what  groonda  of  Art, 
What  PJeoniree,  and  whift  PtofiU  they  impart: 
When  theae,  with  all  those  other  things  I  mlnde 
Which  in  this  Booke,  concerning  Beea,  I  llnde: 
Me  thinltes,  there  is  not  hnlfe  that  worth  in  Mes, 
Which  I  haue  apprehended  in  a  Bee, 
And  that  the  Piemere,  and  these  Uonjf-fiiee, 
Insfrucc  Ts  better  to  rhilosophize. 
Than  ail  those  tedious  Folumee,  which,  as  yeC, 
Are  leaA  rnto  vs  by  meere  IIumane-wH.    • 
For,  whereas  those  bat  only  R^lea  doe  gioe*. 
Theae  by  Eaomplee  teach  vs  how  to  Hue. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 
APPLB8  FOR  FATTCNXNG  STOCK. 

Mr  Editor  : — I  do  not  pretend  to  be  much  of  a 
farmer,  but  a  kind  of  Jack  at  all  trades.  As  there 
is  so  much  difierence  of  opinio^  however ,*as  it  re- 
gards apples  fed  out  to  stock,  Iwill  give  the  result 
of  my  experience.  I  had  a  cow  that  was  12  or  13 
Tears  old  last  spring ;  she  had  a  calf  one  year  ago 
Last  April ;  she  has  been  milked  everv  day  since,  till 
the  28th  of  Nov.  last,  which  was  the  day  but  one 
before  I  killed  her  ;  her  time  would  have  been  out 
to  calve  Feb.  14,  1853.  All  the  extra  feed  I  gave 
her  besides  apples,  was  7  bushel  baskets  of  what 
is  termed  cow  corn  in  the  ear ;  I  was  35  days  a 
fiittening  her,  and  there  was  one  week  in  the  time 
that  she  gained  32  lbs. ;  she  was  pronounced  by 
gfiod  judges  to  be  as  good  beef  as  they  had  seen 
this  year,  I  have  not  eat  any  better  this  two  years. 

Yours,  jr.  n.  p. 

Gcorjreioum,  Mass.,  Dec,  6,  1852. 


A  Hint. — Many  large  limbs  have  fallen  from 
the  trees  in  the  woodlot.  If  you  have  a  spare  day 
beft>re  snow  falls  to  cover  them,  go  through  your 
jots  and  nick  up  what  is  worth  saving,  and  which 
if  left  till  covered  with  snow  would  be  lost.  If 
TOO  cannot  do  it  jrourself,  invite  your  poor  neigh- 
bor to  do  it  for  himself.  Better  it  made  his  fami- 
ly oomfortahle  in  the  cold  winter  approaching, 
than  that  it  rotted  on  yonr  land. 


POUI.TRT  RAISmO. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Conoord  Farmer's 
Club,  the  question  being,  ''Is  the  raising  of  poul- 
try profitable?*'  Mr.  James  P.  Brown  said  he  had 
entertidned  the  opinion  that  the  raising  of  poultry 
could  not  be  made  profitable  among  the  farmers  in 
Middlesex  county.  His  sons,  however,  having  a 
diflerent  opinion,  a  year  ag^  he  proposed  to  sell 
them  all  his  poultry,  and  purchase  of  them  what 
eggs  and  chickens  he  wanted  for  the  family,  upon 
the  condition  that  they  were  to  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  expenses,  and  make  a  true  return  to 
him  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Before  coming  in  to  the  meeting  he  had  called 
upon  them  for  a  return  up  to  this  time,  the  period 
including  nine  months,  and  the  following  is  their 
statement : 

Had  on  hand,  March  1,  1852,  86  fowlf,  valaed 

at tlO.OO 

Cost  of  keeping,  consisting  of  corn,  meal, 

potatoes  and  meat 19.65. .  $29,65 

RecelTed  for  82  pairs  chickens  sold 88,  3 

For  eggs  up  to  Dec.  1 19,81 

HaTe  now  62  fowls  worth  38  cents  each 87,33. .  $74,67 

Expcnsea 29,65 

Profltin  9  months $15,08 

He  had  seen  from  day  to  day  how  the  fowls  had 
been  taken  care  of,  and  afler  reading  this  state* 
ment,  had  changed  his  opinion,  and  now  believes 
that  poultry  may  be  profitably  raised  in  Middlesex 
County,  by  bestowing  upon  it  the  same  attention 
that  is  given  to  other  farm  stock  when  well  taken 
cA  of.  These  fowb  were  plentifully  supplied  with 
such  food  as  is  accessible  to  all  who  usually  keep 
them— com,  oats,  meal,  potatoes,  and  occasional- 
ly fresh  meat,  such  as  the  plucks  of  sheep,  or  the 
flesh  of  young  calves,  many  of  which  are  killed  at 
the  age  of  threio  or  four  days  by  those  who  are  sell- 
ing luilk. 

Mr.  Jacob  B,  Farmer  said  a  few  years  ago  he 
thought  he  knew  something  about  fowls,  but  re- 
cently had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
knowledge  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  He  had  often 
found  as  much  clear  profit  from  a  single  hen  through 
the  winter  as  from  a  cow.  Had  frequently  got 
$1,50  per  bushel  for  the  grain  fed  to  them,  and  had 
received  as  high  as  $2,40  a  bushel.  They  should 
be  kept,  he  said,  in  a  dry,  warm  place.  During 
the  last  year  his  fowls  had  been  diseased,  and  he 
had  received  no  profit  from  them  whatever.  When 
he  had  made  a  profit  it  was  from  the  native  breed. 

Mr.  0.  W.  GooDNOw  said  he  had  been  thinking 
of  Mr.  Brown's  profits  on  a  single  hen,  and  that 
they  would  be  about  500  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment. He  thought  Mr*  B.  's  opportunities  for  keep- 
ing fowls  very  advantageous ;  his  own  advantages 
were  not  so  good,  but  he  thought  they  aff)rded  a 
furer  opportunity  to  get  at  the  actual  pritfits  than 
where  they  are  running  on  the  farm.  He  had  on- 
ly an  acre  or  two  of  garden,  and  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  fowls  within  somewhat  narrower  limits 
than  the  fanner  does  his.    By  careful  experiment 
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he  had  ascertained  that  each  hen  requires  one 
bushel  and  a  third  of  grdn  in  a  year,  which  he 
thought  would  not  he  at  a  less  average  cost  than 
$1,33  a  year; — then  how  shall  he  find  his  profits  ? 
Would  she  afford  him  twelve  dozen  eggs  in  a  year? 
if  so,  she  would  pay  cost,  hut  nothing  more ;  in  all 
his  ezperimez^ts,  which  had  been  many^  he  had 
not  been  able  to  derive  a  profit  from  them,  beyond 
the  keeping  of  some  eight  to  twelve,  which  num- 
ber would  provide  mostly  for  themselves  while  the 
ground  is  open. 

Mr.  Simon  Brown  related  some  experiences  in 
which  he  had  realized  larger  profits  from  the  in- 
vestments made  in  his  poultry  than  from  any  other 
item  on  his  farm. 

Dr.  J.  Reynolds  said  he  knew  a  lad  who,  five 
years  ago,  began  to  keep  poultry.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  widow.  He  bought  five  or.  six  hens,  raised 
chickens,  and  sold  chickens  and  eggs.  He  fed 
largely  upon  fresh  fish .  He  now  has  a  flock  of  some 
fifty  hens !  has  purchased  a  cow,  repaired  his  little 
bam,  clothed  himself,  as^sted  his  mother  more  or 
less,  and  is  now,  from  the  sale  of  his  milk  and  the 
produce  of  his  poultry,  quite  a  thriving  young  mau, 
accumulating  a  very  pretty  capital.  Fresh  fish  is 
found,  near  the  sea  shore,  a  cheap  and  excellent 
food  for  poultry. 

For  th€  I9ew  England  Farmer. 
BIRDS  AND  IN8X20T& 

ARE   BIRDS  CSEFTL   IN   DESTROYING   INSECTS,  ESlft 
CIALLY   CATERPILLARS? 

Nobody  will  deny,  that  truth  defends  itself  and 
that  it,  if  hidden  fur  a  time,  will  break  forth  the 
more  powerfully  and  shine  brightly,  illuminating 
the  night  of  ignorance  and  error.  Si  ill  it  takes, 
sometimes,  not  years^  but  centuries,  to  dispel  error, 
and  he  who  should  confide  in  the  hope  of  an  iV/i- 
mediale  acknowledgment  of  what  is  true,  would 
be  very  much  disappointed.  History  teaches  but 
one  single  lesson ,  viz:   that  nobody  cares  about 

ITS  LESSONS. 

Not  long  ago,  somebody  doubted  the  usefulness 
of  birds  in  destroying  insects  ;  he  was  briefly  an- 
swered in  this  paper.  One  should  think,  that  even 
a  man  who  never  examined  the  stomach  of  a  bird 
belonging  to  the  Finch  tribe  f.  i. — I  need  not  al- 
lude to  the  insectiverous  birds ;  thoir  name  being 
sufiieient  pri)of — could  for  a  moment  bo  uncertain, 
with  what  kind  of  food  they  rear  their  young. 
Nothing  is  needed  but  eyes  to  sec;  there  are,  how- 
ever, blind  who  will  not  see. 

Nature  is  always  and  everywhere  alike  herself, 
iloches,  f.  i.  are  Finches  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
Europe  and  Africa.  They  may  differ  ever  so  much 
as  sp'des,  but  they  do  not  differ  in  their  general 
charii^ter.  They  live  on  grain  and  insects  in  Amer- 
ica ;  they  feed  on  insects  and  gnun  all  over  the 
globe. 

There  is  a  sparrow — Fringilla,  now  pyrgita  do- 
mestica — so  common  in  Europe,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  more  than  one  respect  so  trouble- 
some, that  he  is  persecuted  by  everybody ;  and  as 
he  was  thought  t^)  be  very  injurious  to  fields  and 
g»rduDfl,  the  different  governments  mode  the  law, 


that  each  male  individual  of  age  had  annually  to 
deliver  a  certain  number  of  sparrow  heads,  vary- 
ing, in  different  States,  from  6  to  12.  After  this 
course  had  been  pursued  for  many  years,  people 
began  to  complam  about  the  scarcity  of  fruit. 
There  were  sections  of  the  country,  where  the 
sparrows  had  been  entirelv  exterminated.  Such 
parts  suffered  the  most,  and,  instead  of  the  former 
abundance,  their  trees  yielded  no  fruit. 

Although  I  was  then  very  little  interested  in 
Natural  History,  yet  this  fact  arrested  my  atten- 
tion, especially  as  I  read  in  a  French  journal,  a 
remark  of  a  French  naturalist — I  believe  it  was 
Cuvier — that  the  sparrows  reared  their  young  with  - 
nothing  but  insects  ;  and  that  they  were  leanest 
in  the  season  of  harvest,  and  fattest  in  the  spring. 
This  struck  me  as  very  curious ;  for  whenever  I 
saw.thousands  of  sparrows,  united  in  one  flock, 
falling  upon  the  corn-fields,  I  imagined  that  tbej 
were  devouring  rye,  wheat,  barley,  etc.  I  conclu- 
ded to  ascertam  this  by  a  direct  experiment.  In 
the  following  winter  (1824)  I  procured  sixty  livings 
sparrows.  Having  made  two  enclosures  in  my 
study,  I  put  twenty-five  sparrows  in  each,  ten  I 
caged.  All  had  plenty  of  sand,  brick-dust,  limo, 
etc.  I  fed  twenty-five  of  them  on  different  kinds 
of  grain  ;  such  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buck-wheat 
andthe  Jike.  Not  one  of  them  lived  Imger  than 
six  weeks;  they  all  diea  of  consumption  of  the 
stomach.  Twenty-five  of  them  I  fed  on  grain, 
boiled  Tneat  and  meal  worms.  The  ten  in  the  ca- 
ges I  fed  wholly  on  either  worms,  or  boiled  eggs 
or  meat.  All  of  them  lived  six  months  in  captivi- 
ty ;  they  were  plump  and  fat,  and  were  set  at  lib- 
erty in  the  spnng.  In  the  following  summer,  I 
took  several  young  sparrows  of  various  ages  from 
their  nests,  killed  them  and  examined  their  stom- 
achs. /  never  found  anything  in  them  but  insects 
and  worms;  and  having,  moreover,  convinced  my- 
self concerning  the  condition  of  the  sparrows  in  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall,  and  that,  in  the  summer 
and  fall,  their  stomachs  contiined  chiefly  insects 
and  very  few  grass  seeds,  hardly  ever  grain,  I  be- 
gan to  write  in  periodicals  and  to  address  the  gov- 
ernments directly.  As  I  had  a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  all  of  whom  were  as  much  surprised  at 
the  unlooked  for  reeults  of  my  experiments  ns  my- 
self, I  had  the  good  fortune  of  restoring  the  poor 
sparrows  to  their  lost  reputation,  at  least,  in  that 

f)rovince  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover   in  which  I 
ived.    The  above  mentioned  law  was  abolished, 
and  the  sparrows  remained  unmolested. 

My  experiments  were  conclusive.  There  is  but 
one  way  to  refute  them,  i.  e.,  to  show  by  experi- 
ments that  mine  were  wrong.  But  such  experi- 
ments are  connected  with  some  trouble,  and  this 
trouble  is  not  paid  for  in  cash  or  goi)d  notes  of  hand. 
Not  long  ago  I  showed  on  what  sea-shores  asparngus 
does  not  grow,  and  where  I  found  it  wild.  Since 
that  time  I  received  a  new  edition  of  Lmz's  NatU' 
ral  History,  5  vols.,  a  book  which,  if  any,  deserves 
a  translation  into  the  Enf^lish.  Its  author  asserts 
that  asparagus  grows  wild  in  Germany,  adding  that 
it  is  found  m  sandy  places.  Supposing  now,  my 
Htatements  are  wrong  or  incomplete,  nothing  is  ne- 
cessary but  to  show,  on  what  sea-shores  asparagus 
grows.  To  resort  to  a  chemical  analysis  in  order 
to  settle  that  question,  is  too  curious  an  advice  to 
be  followed.    Yet  somebody  gave  it. 

Charles  Siedbof. 
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PRBBdUMS  AWARDBD 

AT  THB  FRAM1N6HAM  CATTLB  SHOW  IN  BEF- 

TEMBER. 

We  have  not  bden  able  to  obtain  the  awards  of 
the  several  committees  till  very  recently.  It  is 
now  so  late  that  we  publish  the  substance  oilly, 
without  giving  the  remarks  in  full  made  by  them. 

The  Committee  on  Plowing  with  sinsle  oz 
teams  award  the  first  premium  to  Abner  Haven, 
Jr.,  $3,00;  second  premium  to  I.  S.  Wheeler, 
2,00;  third  to  J.  Johnson,  Jr.,  1,00. 

The  committee  remark  that  '*they  have  felt 
some  embarrassment  in  coming  to  an  award  on 
account  of  the  use  by  the  competitors  of  two  kinds 
of  plows — the  double  share  and  the  single  share, 
ancl  they  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
doable  shares  be  considered  a  separate  class  of 
plows,  and  premiums  ofiercd  accoroingly." 

'*Tour  committee  beg  leave  to  make  honorable 
mention  of  the  work  performed  by  the  dovhle  team 
of  VVm.  Buckminster,  Esq.,  as  being  of  the  first 
class — and  although  he  did  not  contend  for  a  pre- 
mium, your  committee  would  have  siven  him  a 
gratuity  had  we  been  supplied  with  funds." 

Note, — Premiums  were  oflfered  for  single  teams 
only.  John  Wsnzell,  )  r*        'll 

JaMIS  FtoTON,    }  <^"'°»''««- 

The  Committee  on  Drawing  and  Backing  report 
that  they  award  the  first  premium  to  Cjrrus  Wool- 
son,  $3,<K) ;  second  tft  Col.  Vm.  Hastings,  2,00 ; 
third  to  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  1,00. 

Moses  Edgell,       \ 

FaiNcis  CooLiDGs,  >  Committee. 

GfiORQB  Bollard,   i 


mium  of  $3,00  to  Franklin  Mason ;  second  of  2,00 
to  Gilbert  Childs  ;  third  of  1,00  to  John  Clark. 
In  behalf  the  Committee,        John  Clark. 

The  Committee  on  Colts  award  to  Josiah  Gibbs 
first  premium  of  $2,00,  for  three  year  old  colt.  To 
Addison  Belknap,  the  second  premium  $2,00  for 
a  two  year  old  colt.  To  Josiah  GiUba  the  thkd 
premium  for  the  beet  yearling  colt,  I^. 

GiiteKRT  J.  Childs,  ) 

J.  G.  Banister,        \  Committee. 

Nathl.  Pulsifer,     ) 


The  Committee  on  Spring  Pigs  award  to  Ezra 
Dyer,  $2,00  ;  to  Abner  Haven,  Jr.,  1,00;  to  Abiel 
S.  Lewb,  1,00. 

Joseph  Fuller,    \ 

Joel  Edhands,     \  Committee. 

EupH.  Hastings,  I 


The  Committee  on  Breeding  Sows  award  the 
first  premium  of  $2,00  to  A.  S.  Lewis,  for  his  two 
Suffolk  sows.  Second  to  C.  K.  Woolson,  $1,00 ; 
and  they  recommend  jo,  gratuity  to  Dana  Warren 
for  three  breeding  pigs. 

J.  S.  iV^heeler,         \ 

Joseph  Phipps,  \  Committee. 

Daniel  Parmenter,   1 


The  Committee  on  Plowing  with  Horse  Teams 
award  the  first  premium  to  Col.  Wm.  Hastings, 
$3,00  ;  second  to  Buckley  Moore,  2,00;  third  to 
Harrison  Eames,  1,00. 

F.  A.  Billings,  ) 

H.  R.  Daniels,  >  Committee. 

P.  B.  Davis,      J 


The  Committee  on  Bulls  report  that  there  was 
but  one  oflered  for  premium — and  they  award  the 
second  premium  of  two  dollars  to  Dana  Warren. 
James  Brown,  for  the  Committee. 


The  Committee  on  Heifers  report  first  premium 
to  Col.  James  Brown,  $2,00  ;  second  to  Joel  Ed- 
mands,  1,00  ;  third  toS.  S.  Lewis,  1,00. 

Note. — ^Names  of  the  Committee  not  sent  to  as. 


The  Committee  on  Cheese  award  to  Capt.  Adam 
Hemenway  the  premium  of  $2,00. 

Dexter  Estt,       I  ^        ... 

HOLLIS  HASTlk'GS,  \  ^^^^^^^' 

The  Committee  on  Bread  award  the  first  premi- 
um^ Mary  E.  Cloyes,  14  years  old.  Second  io 
Miss  Moore,  daughter  of  Buckley  Moore,  11  years 
of  age.  Third  to  Miss  B.  S.  Phipps,  13  years  old. 
Fourth  to  Miss  Adeline  Kilbum,  14  years  old. 

J.  W.  Brown,  ) 
C.  C.  EsTY,       \  Committee. 
•  Otis  Hastings,  ) 

The  Committee  on  White  and  Brown  Bread 
award  the  first  j^remium.  of  $1,00  to  Mary  Sulli- 
van. Second  ot  75  cents  to  Mrs.  George  Eamec^ 
Third  of  60  cents  to  Miss  Mary  Hyde.  Fourth  3P 
25  cents  to  Mrs.  Dana  Bullard. 

S.  Whitney,      \ 

S.  O.  Daniels,  \  Committee. 

Newell  Clark,  i 


The  Committee  on  Steers  report  that  but  one 
pur  was  exhibited  to  them.  This  was  a  pair  of 
twins,  by  a  ^oung  hid,  Sylvanus  Phipps,  the  son 
of  Joseph  Phipps. 

John  Johnson,     J 

Obed  Winter,      J  Committee. 

Willard  Haven,  | 


The  Committee  on  Calves  award  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $2,00  to  J.  Johnson,  Jr. ;  second  to  Col. 
Jaraea  Brown,  1,00  for  heifer  calf;  and  third  pre- 
mium of  1,00  for  heifer  calf  to  Ohed  Winter. 

BucELET  MooRB,  Chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Horses  award  the  first  pre- 


The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the 
portrait  of  the  beautiful  animal  in  this  number, 
and  to  the  description  of  two  or  three  of  our  popu- 
lar breeds  of  cattle  drawn  with  a  free  fa&nd  by  Mr. 
Ambrose  Stevens,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stevens  has 
had  great  experience  with  stock  and  has  given  his 
opinions  in  that  straightforward  and  unequivocal 
manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  them  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  We  neither  endorse  or  deny  what 
he  says,  but  leave  each  person  to  come  ta  his  own 
conclusions.  A  free,  but  kind,  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  must  result 
in  benefit  to  the  fiirmer. 

So  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  the  best  milk- 
ers in  our  stall,  inclodipg  richness  and  quantity, 
have  been  those  where  the  * 'Short  Horn*'  bkod 
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was  prevalent.  For  the  yoke,  we  have  neyer  seen 
any  cattle  excel  the  Devons  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Frbnch,  at  Braintree. 

TO  THB    FRIENDS   OF  AORIOULTURE 
IN  MASSAOHUSBTTS. 

The  undesigned,  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  Public  Lectures  as  a  means  by  which 
much  information  may  be  diffused  and  interest  ex- 
cited in  the  community  on  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture. Such  lectures  are,  at  the  present  time,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  instrumentalities  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  or  any 
measure  of  reform. 

Numerous  voluntary  organizations  existing  in 
all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  under  the  name  of 
Lyceums  and  similar  asspciations,  afford  easy  and 
available  opportunities  for  presenting  the  subject 
of  agriculture  to  the  people  under  the  form  of  pop- 
ular lectures. 

It  is  felt  by  those' to  whom  the  interests  of  ag- 
riculture in  this  State  are  now  more  particularly 
entrusted,  that  these  opportunities  ought  to  be 
improved,  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  by 
those  friendly  to  the  object,  to  bring  the  subject 
before  their  respective  Lyceums,  and  other  like 
clubs  or  institutions,  and  thus  secure  lectures  on 
Ajgriculture,  Horticulture,  Pomology,  and  kindred 
topics. 

A  majority  of  the  people  in  nearly  all  the  towns 
in  thi9  Commonwealth  are  directly  interested  in 
these  subjects,  and  it  is  believed  feel  desirous  of 
information  in  relation  to  them.  It  w^uld  seem, 
therefore,  thiit  some  of  the  lectures  annually  given 
before  these  various  popular  societies  should  be  on 
agriculture,  in  some  of  its  various  departments. 
m  The  Committee  are  aware  that  it  is  now  late  in 
the  year,  and  that  arrangements  for  Jectnres  for 
the  season  have  already  been  generally  made,  yet 
they  do  not  on  that  account  feel  it  less  their  duty 
to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  in  the  hope,  that 
although  but  few  lecturers  should  be  secured  for 
the  present  winter,  early  and  effective  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  the  next. 

Should  lectures  of  a  practical  character  be 
wanted,  applications  may  be  addressed  to  the 
"  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Boston,"  with  whom,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  names  of  several  gentlemen  have  been 
lefl,  who  will  perform  the  service. 

Amasa  Walker,        } 

John  W.  Proctor,     >  Committee, 

Edward  Hitchcogx,  ) 

Office  of  the  Stale  Board  of  AgrkuUure^ 
Boston,  Dec,  8,  1852. 


Editors  favorable  to  the  above  object  are 
requested  to  copy. 


BC78TBRIOT7S  OOMBUOT  OF  A  BOO.    . 

The  editor  of  the  Green  Mountain  FVeenutn^ 
published  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  gives  the  following 
item  of  personal  experience: 

To  the  many  remarkable  anecdotes  related  of 
the  dog,  we  have  one  to  add  from  our  own  person- 
al experience.  When  just  starting  in  our  profes- 
sion, we  slept  for  a  short  time  alone  in  our  office, 
much  dislikmg  to  do  so,  because  we  were  occa- 
sionally subject  to  severe  fits  of  the  incubus,  or 
night-mare,  from  which  we  used  to  depend  on  oth- 
ers to  arouse  us.  One  day,  our  door  was  beset 
by  a  small,  red,  stranger  dog,  that  seemed  singu- 
larly intent  on  entenng.  We  drove  him  away 
twice  ;  but  he  as  often  returned  and  manifested 
the  same  earnest  desire  to  come  in.  Being  some- 
what surprised  at  this,  and  knowing  that  no  one 
who  could  be  his  master  had  been  there  that  day, 
we  at  length  onened  the  door,  and  by  words  and 
gestures  mvitea  him  to  come  in.  Joyfully  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  liberty,  he  entered  ;  and,  with- 
out seeming  to  look  round  for  any  one,  quietly 
lay  down  under  the  table,  where  he  remained  un- 
til bed-time ;  when  we  tried  to  make  him  go  out. 
But  he  absolutelv  refused,  and,  being  struck  with 
the  singularity  of  the  animal's  conduct  .through- 
out, we  concluded  to  let  him  remain  for  the  night, 
and  after  procuring  some  food  for  him,  retired  to 
our  bed,  which  was  in  a  smdl  adjoining  room,  the 
entrance  to  which  from  the  office,  we  always  ftar 
the  sake  of  bettor  air*  left  (Jpen. 

Some  time  during  that  nieht,  we  vrore  visited 
by  a  frightful  fit  of  the  nightmare,  from  which, 
though  perfectly  conscious,  we  probably  should 
never  have  come  out  without  assistance.  At  our 
first  groan,  the  dog  bounded  to  our  bedside,  and 
commenced  barking.  Finding  this  did  no  good, 
he  mounted  the  ^d,  and  Girked  in  our  face. 
Failing  in  this,  also,  he.  stript  down  the  bed 
clothes,  and  fell  to  pavring  our  chest,  more  and 
more  furiously,  till  he  tore  the  skin,  which  in- 
stantly broke  the  horrid  spell ;  and  we  arose  with 
a.feelmg  of  gratitude  for  the  interposition,  as  we 
could  never  help  viewing  it,  more  intense  than 
any  we  remember  to  have  ever  experienced.  We 
would  have  gladly  always  kept  the  dog,  but  the 
next  morning,  when  we  opened  the  door,  he  passed 
out,  and,  as  if  his  mission  was  ended,  trotted 
away,  never  to  be  seen  by  us  again. 

SOPS  IN  WINE. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  delicate  little  apple  whioh 
should  be  found  in  every  garden ;  ripens  gradually 
from  the  first  of  August  to  October.  The  skin  is 
smooth,  crimson  in  the  shade,  stained  and  striped 
with  purplish  crimson  in  the  sun,  and  covered  with 
a  delicate  bloom.  Flesh  white,  with  stains  of  a 
pinkish  hue,  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant 
sub-acid  flavor.  It  is  known  under  several  names. 
Sapsavine,  Sf^ropshire-^ine ;  by  Knoop,  Rode  Wyn 
Apple;  by  Kenrick,  Sapson,  and  by  Ray  in  1688, 
Sops  in  Wine, 

In  ancient  times  it  appears  to  have  been  a  cus- 
tom for  those  who  were  betrothed  to  wear  some 
flower  as  an  external  and  conspicuous  mark  of 
their  mutual  engagement.  Spenser,  in  his 
** Shepherd's  Calendar,"  says:— 
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"  Bring  coronatiuDB  and  aopa  in  vrine 
Woni  ofpiramous.'* 

Sops  m  wine,  says  Brand ,  were  a  apecies  of  flowers 
among  the  smaUer  kind  of  ^iflowers  or  pinks. 
How  the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  apples  it  is 
difficult  to  tell,  but  not  any  more  so  in  this  case 
than  in  that  of  numerous  other  varieties. 


DURABIIJTY  OF  THHBER. 

The  piles  driven  at  the  Woolwich  Dock  yards, 
tbirty-seyen  years  since,  and  prepared  by  the  |)ro- 
cess  of  Mr.  Kyan,-are  perfectly  sound,  while  sim- 
ilar piles  not  so  treated  have  required  renewal 
twice  during  that  time.    This  Kyanizing  of  tim- 


ber is  performed  by  immersing  it  for  a  time  in  a 
weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.*  Could  not 
the  same  advantages  be  availed  of  when  setting 
posts  for  fences?  Suppose  the  posts  be  entered 
in  the  ground  butt-ena  up,  and  a  small  augur- 
hole  of  half  an  inch  in  depth  in  the  upper  end,  in 
which  might  be  placed  a  small  quantity  of  corro- 
sive sublimate ,  and  then  the  hole  plugged .  Should 
any  moisture  be  resident  in  the  stick^  (and  no  de- 
cay can  occur  without  it,)  would  not  the  corrosive 
sublimate  be  slowly  dissolved  and  carried  throueh 
every  pore  of  the  wood,  and  if  so,  would  it  not  add 
materially  to  the  durability  of  the  wood  ?  We 
should  like  to  see  this  tried,  and  would  like  to  live 
long  enoueh  to  report  fully  upon  its  effects. — 
I  Working  Farmer. 


CANKER-WORMS. 


MALE. 


EQOS. 


WOBX. 


« 
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Our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  Dea.  Fowler, 
of  Danvers,  who  is  untiring  in  his  attention  to  the 
cultivation,  and  the  enemies,  of  fruits  and  fruit 
trees,  has  sent  us  a  small  bottle  containing  sever- 
al grubs  of  the  canker  worm.  He  says,  in  a  note, 
"I  think  it  would  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  tarring  of  their  trees  at  this 
time,  as  a  great  many  grubs  or  female  canker 
worms  are  now  running." 

In  accordance  with  this  timely  hint  we  copy 
from  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Farmer,  page  401,  some  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  that  volume,  and 
which  we  accompany  by  engravings  of  the  male 
and  female  grubs,  the  worm,  and  the  insect  in  its 
pupa  state. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^I  hardly  know  what  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  canker-worm.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
tne  old  mode  of  the  application  of  tar  around  the 
body  of  the  tree,  on  strips  of  cloth,  canvass,  or 
gunny-bags,  nx  inches  wide,  and  fastened  around 
the  trunk,  is  as  good  a  mode  to  prevent  the  grub 
from  ascending  the  tree,  as  any  other  that  has  yet 
been  found.  My  mode  has  been  to  use  tarred 
cloth ;  the  tar,  when  thick,  I  made  thin  with  oil. 
I  stuff  hay,  cotton,  or  sea-weed  between  the  tree 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  cloth,  to  catch  the  drip 
of  the  tar ;  this  serves  likewise  to  tire,  perples,  and 
perhaps  entanzle  the  erub,  before  it  gets  to  the 
tar  on  the  dotn.  I  thmk,  if  the  tar  is  properly 
and  seasonably  applied  in  the  spring,  it  will  prove 
effectual.  But  some,  on  the  contrary,  think  that 
tar  must  be  applied  in  autumn,  say  tne  first  of  No- 
vember. From  a  close  observation  of  the  canker- 
worm,  I  am  inclined  to  think  but  few  of  the  eggs 
deposited  in  the  autumn  are  hatched  in  the  spring ; 
as  only  a  few  males  ascend  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
moat  of  the  eggs  prove  barren. 


The  cloth  should  be  taken  from  the  trees  as 
soon  as  the  grubs  are  done  running,  and  the  tar, 
should  there  be  any,  scraped  from  the  trees. 

Yours,  S.  P.  Fowler. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

AaRIOULTURB  A  ORBBnOAL  ART. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Dr.  Justus  Liebbq,  in  his  work 
entitled  *' Organic  Chemistry  of  Agriculture  and 
Physiolo^,"  says — '^Carbonic  acid,  ammonia  and 
water,  yield  elements  for  all  the  organs  of  plants. 
The  atmosphere  and  the  soil  offer  the  same  kind 
of  nourishment  to  the  leaves  and  roots.  The  for- 
mer contains  a  comparatively  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  ;  the  latter,  by 
means  of  its  humits,  generates  constantly  fresn 
carbonic  acid,  while,  during  the  winter,  rain  and 
snow  introduce  into  the  soil  a  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia sufficient  for  the  development  of  the  leaves  and 
blossoms."  The  air  by  wtiich  the  growing  plant 
is  surrounded,  the  soil  which  is  the  medium  of  its 
roots,  the  fluid  by  which  its  food  is  dissolved  and 
rendered  appropriable  by  those  roots,  the  decom- 
posable animal  and  vegetable  matters  which  em- 
body its  aliment,  and  the  entire  vegetable  organ- 
ism itself— its  roots|Mtalk,branphes,  loaves,  buds, 
blossoms  and  fruit,  together  with  its  sap  or  circu- 
lating fluid,  ore  chemical  compounds.  Of  these, 
the  common  air  is  perhaps  the  most  simple  in  its 
composition,  yet  in  this  we  find  a  number  of  ele- 
ments, viz  :  oxygen,  nitrosen,  hydrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  ammonia,  toge trier  with  certain  other 
principles  which  are  perhaps  incidental,  but  which, 
no  doubt,  have  their  appropriate  sphere  of  action 
in  the  great  circle  of  vegeteble  reproduction  and 
life.  All  these  are  of  a  strictly  chemical  charac- 
ter, and  are  characterized  by  energies  and  affini- 
ties equally  ample  and  sublime.  To  illustrate  this 
remark,  oxygen,  or  vital  air,  combines  with  nitro- 
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gen  in  fine  proportions  of  relative  weight  or  meas- 
ure, besides  forming  a  part  of  the  atmosphere 
which  is  the  prime  sustainer  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  It  also  unites  with  hydrogen  in 
two  proportions — forming,  in  one  instance,  water, 
without  which  no  Tegetable  can  be  produced,  and 
with  carbon,  with  which  it  forms  two  compounds 
— carbonic  acid,  a  principle  of  vast  utility  in  the 
nutrimental  ecdnomy  of  plants,  and  without  which 
no  vegetable  substance  could  be  mude  to  grow. 
Let  us,  for  the 'sake  of  greater  perspicuity,  exam- 
ine, chemically,  the  substance  or  that  valuable  and 
important  fruit — the  apple.  We  will  take,  for  this 
purpose,  the  Tolman  {Sweeting : — 

Pulp.        Epidermis. 

Percentage  of  water 84.75 6 1  20 

Do.         dry  matter 15  25 88.60 

Do.         ash 0.26 0  72 

Do.         aah  calcined  on  dry  matter.  1  7U5 1.656 

Percffitafe  of  water  and  dry  matter. 

Percentage  of  wnter  81  52 

Do.  dry  matter 18.48 

Composition  of  the  Ash. 

mtk  Without 

Carbonic  Acid,    Carbonic  Acid. 

Silica ....143 1  750 

Phnaphate  of  Iron 1.62 2.227 

Phoaphoric  acid 11.51 H.OrS 

LiMte 4.05 4  956 

Magneaia 146 1.786 

Poiaab 34  84 .'...42.016 

Boila  15  77 19.295 

Chlorine 1.71 2  092 

Salphnric  ncid 5.44 6  656 

Organic  matter  ihrown  down  by 

nlirate  of  alWer 4.20 5.139 


99.85 


lot  .000 


One  more  instance,  that  of  hay,  will  suffice^ 
One  hundred  parts  of  hay,  dried  at  212^— 116  2 
parts  dried  in  air,  are  found  by  analysis  to  contain 

Carbon 46.8 

Hydruf  en 5.0 

Oxygen 38  7 

Nitrogen ....l.S 

▲ahea 9.0 


100.0 
16.8  water. 

The  formation  of  manures  is  a  chemical  process. 
and  the  action  of  chemical  laws  is  recognized  in 
every  department  of  husbandry,  from  the  time  the 
seed  is  buried  in  the  soil,  and  its  starch  is  trans 
formed  into  sacchMrine  matter — the  primary  indi- 
cation of  generative  life,  till  the  mature  fruit  falls, 
a  completed  result,  perfect  in  all  its  developmentF 
and  parts,  to  the  ground.  The  history  of  tms  sci- 
ence is  curious.  It  was  once  Alchemy ^  by  the  prac- 
tice of  which,  its  deluded  professors  attempted  the 
attainment  of  unlimited  powers  of  self-reward.  It 
18  traceable  to  the  earlier  physicians  of  Arabia, 
among  whom  it  first  took  root,  and  who  consumed 
their  lives  in  the  laborious  J^t  vain  cfi^>rt  to  **fix 
mercury'*  which  \hey  believed  to  contain  the 
''germ  of  all  curative  influences,*'  and  to  be  the 
'*D.isis  of  all  other  mettils."  They  had  recourse 
to  many  ingenious  experiments  to  **catch  the  fly- 
ing bird  of  Hermes,"  and  to  discover  the  "Univei^ 
sal  Elixir,''  whiuh  was  to  confer  upon  the  possess 
or  the  power  of  transmuting  base  metals  into  gold, 
of  prolonging  indefinitely,  the  period  of  human  ex- 
istence, and  of  investing  mortals  with  the  beauty 
and  bloom  of  unfailing  youth.  Such  dreams,  how- 
ever, have  ling  since  been  dispelled,  and  the  sci 
ence  of  chemistry  turned  to  purposes  of  practical 
uaefuloess  and  utility.  h.  d.  w. 


HAT— CI7BIO  FEZrr  IN  A  TON. 

I  observe  you  allow  1,000  cubic  feet  for  a  ton  of 
hay,  by  measure.  In  Vermont,  our  hay,  acoording 
to  bulk,  may  be  more  weighty.  A  good  portion 
of  it,  either  m  stjick  or  mow,  20  by  20  feet  square, 
one  foot  thick,  will  weigh  a  ton ;  that  is  400  cubic 
feet.  Of  our  lighter  meadow  hay  600  fefet  are  al- 
lowed for  a  ton.  There  is  a  wide  difierence  in  the 
weight  and  value  of  hay  in  different  seasons.  This 
year,  the  same  quality  and  bulk  is  much  heavier 
than  last,  and  the  increased  intrinsic  value  in  the 
same  number  of  pounds  in  this  year's  production. 

Our  State  will  produce  only  about  half  a  crop  of 
hay  this  season.  Grains  look  well,  and  the  root 
crops  of  all  kinds  never  looked  better.  Potatoes 
are  uncommonly  fine,  and  if  free  from  rot,  might 
be  quite  low  in  price.  The  farmers  in  the  northern 
part  of  New  York  have  also  planted  an  unusual 

Quantity  of  potatoes — from  10  to  100  acres  in  one 
eld.— S.  W.  JiWKTT,  Middlebury,  Vt.— TA€Pfou^ 


PROaRESSION. 

David  T.  Stevens,  of  Lewiston  Falls,  Maine, 
gives  notice  that  he  will  visit  **  any  or  all  the 
towns  within  the  liiuits  of  their  Agricultural  So-^ 
ciety,  the  ensuing  winter,  and  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Agriculture."  That's  the  true  way,  friend 
Stevens,  to  arouse  the  masses  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  their  vocation .  We  have  urged  this 
practice  for  years,  but  the  helpers  are  still  few. 

Mr.  Stevens  recently  read  an  Address  before  the 
West  Lincoln  Agricultural  Society,  wliich  we 
have  perused  in  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  pub- 
lished at  Lewiston  Falls,  and  which  abounds  in 
practical  suggestions  and  forcible  illustrations. 
Among  the  clergy  may  be  found  some  of  the  best 
farmers  and  gardeners  in  the  country ;  and  in 
connection  with  their  good  examples  on  the  soil, 
they  are  performing  a  noble  work  with  the  tongue 
and  pen  in  their  respective  parishes,  and  through 
the  agricultural  journals. 


.      PREJaDIOE  AGAINST  FARMING. 

[Bxtrtcted  from  W.  H.  Beward^a  addreaa  at  Rutland  ] 

Nature  has  left  all  the  human  faculties  in  one 
sense  incomplete,  to  be  perfected  liy  general  edu- 
cation and  by  training  for  special  and  distinct  pur- 
suits. She  has  left  those  faculties  not  less  incom- 
plete and  without  more  adaptation,  in  the  fanner's 
case  than  in  any  other.  Iler  laws  are  general, 
inflexible.  Brutes  only  have  perfect  instincts. 
Man  can  be  nothing,  and  indeed  can  do  nothing  at 
all,  but  by  the  guidance  of  cultivated  reason. 
Notwithstanding  admitted  differences  of  natural 
capacity,  and  of  tastes  and  inclinations,  it  is  never- 
theless practically  and  generally  true  that  success, 
and  even  distinction  and  eminence,  in  any  voca- 
tion, is  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  culture, 
training,  industry  and  perseverance  brought  into 
exercite.  So  he  will  be  the  best  farmer,  and  even 
the  l)e8t  wo(»dsman  or  well-digger,  as  he  will  be 
the  best  liwyer,  the  greatest  iiero,  and  the  great- 
est statesuian,  who  shall  have  studied  must  \iidel7 
•ind  profoundly,  and  shall  have  labored  must  care- 
futlv  and  must  ossiduouslr. 
There  is  aouther  pr^udice  even  more  injurtooa 
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than  that  which^I  have  thus  exposed.    The  far- 
mer's son  is  averse  from  the  father's  calling.    He 
does  not  intend  to  pursue  it,  and  is  always  look- 
ing for  some  gate  hy  which  to  escape  from  it. 
The  prejudice  is  hereditary  in  the  farm-house. 
The  f^mer  himself  is  not  content  with  his  occur 
nation ;  nor  is  the  farmer' s  wife  any  more  so. 
They  regard  it  as  an  humble,  toilsome,  and  labori- 
ous one  ;  they  continually  fret  about  it«  privations 
and  hatdships,  and  thus  they  unconsciously  raise 
in  their  children  a  disgust  towards  it.     Is  not  this 
frequency  sol     Is  there  a  farmer  here  who  does 
not  desire,  not  to  say  seek,  to  procure  for  his  son 
a  cadet's  or  a  midshipman's  warrant,  a  desk  in 
the  village  lawyer's  office,  a  chair  in  the  physi- 
cian's study,  or  a  pla<fe  behind  the  counter  m  the 
country  store,  in  preference  to  training  him  to  the 
labors  of  the  farm  ?    I  fear  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  farmer's  son  who  would  not  fiy  to  accept  such 
a  position,  or  a  farmer's  daughter  who  would  not 
prefer  almost  any  settlement  in  town  or  citv,  to 
the  domestic  cares  of  the  farfli-house  and  the 
dairy. 

Whence  is  this  prejudice  ?  It  has  come  down  to 
ns  from  ages  of  barbarism.  In  the  savage  state, 
agricultural  labor  is  despised,  because  bravery  in 
battle  and  skill  in  the  chase  must  be  encouraged ; 
and  so  heroism  is  still  requisite  for  the  public  de- 
fence in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  and  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  therefore,  rises  slowly  from  the 
condition  of  a  villain,  a  serf,  .or  a  slave.  Never- 
theless, ancient,  and  almost  universal  as  this  preju- 
dice is,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  unnatural  to  mankind, 
in  ripened  civilization,  such  as  that  to  which  we 
huTc  arrived.  Of  all  classes  of  society  we  have  the 
least  need  of  hunters ;  and  we  employ  very  few 
soldiers,  while  the  whole  structure  of  society  hinges 
on  the  Agi-icultural  interest.  A  taste,  nay  a  pas- 
sion for  Agriculture  is  inherent  and  universal 
among  men.  The  soldier  or  the  sailor  cares  little 
for  learning,  mechanics  or  music  ;  but  the  solace 
of  his  weary  watchings  and  his  midnight  dreams, 
are  recollections  of  a  cottage  home.  The  mer- 
chant's anxieties  and  the  lawyer's  studies  are 
prosecuted  patiently  for  the  ultimate  end  of  grace- 
ml  repose  in  a  country  seat ;  and  lunatics,  men  and 
women,  are  won  back  to  the  sway  of  reason  by  the 
indulgence  of  labor  in  the  harvest  field,  and  the 
culture  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  the  garden  of  the 
Asylum - 

1  know  that  frivolous  persons,  in  what  is  called 
fashionable  society,  who  sleep  till  noon,  still  con- 
tinue to  depreciate  and  despise  rural  pursuits  and 
pleasures.  But  what  are  the  opinions  of  such 
minds  worth  ?  They  equally  depreciate  and  de- 
spise all  labor,  all  industry,  all  enterprise  and  all 
enort;  and  they  reap  their  just  reward  in  weari- 
ness of  themselves,  and  in  the  contempt  of  those 
who  value  human  talents,  not  by  the  depth  in 
which  they  are  buried  but  by  the  extent  of  their 
employment  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Tlie  prejudice,  however,  mustf  be  expelled  from 
the  farmer's  fireside;  and  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
must  do  this  themselves.  It  is  as  true  in  this  case 
as  is  the  more  practical  one  which  the  rustic  poet 
had  in  view  : — 

**The  wire  too,  must  hunband,  as  well  as  tho  mnn, 
Or  fHiewell,  ihy  husbandry,  do  what  thou  can.'* 

Let  them  remember  that  in  well  constituted 
and  highly  advanced  society  like  yours,  intellectu- 
al cultivation  relieves  men  from  labor,  but  it  does 


not  at  all  exempt  them  from  the  practices  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  current  use 
of  the  figures  of  speech,  **  wearied  limbs,  swcviting 
brows,  hardened  sinews,  and  rough  and  blackened 
hands,"  there  is  no  avocation  in  our  country  that 
rewards  so  liberally  with  health,  w,ealth  and  honor 
a  given  application  of  well  directed  industry,  as 
does  that  of  the  farmer.  If  he  is  surpassed  by 
others  in  other  pursuits,  it  is  not  because  their 
avocations  are  preferable  to  his  own,  but  because, 
while  he  has  neglected  education  and  training, 
they  took  care  to  secure  both. 

When  these  Convictions  shall  have  entered  the 
farm-house,  its  respectability  and  dignity  will  be 
confessed.  Its  occupants  will  regard  their  dwell- 
ings and  grounds  not  as  irksome  scenes  of  humili- 
ating labor,  but  as  their  own- permanent  home, 
and  the  homestead  of  their  children  and  their  pos- 
terity. Affections  unknown  before,  and  new  born 
emulations,  will  suggest  motives  to  improvement, 
embellishment,  refinement,  with  the  introduction 
of  useful  and  elegant  studies  and  arts  which  ^ill 
render  the  paternal  roof,  as  it  ought  to  be,  at- 
tractive to  the  young,  and  the  farmer's  life  har- 
monious with  their  tastes,  and  satisfactory  to 
their  ambition.  Then  the  farmer's  sons  will  de- 
sire and  demand  educati^  as  liberal  as  that  now 
chiefly  conferred  on  candidates  for  professional 
life,  and  will  subject  themselves  to  <n8ci[  line,  in 
acquiring  the  art  of  Agriculture,  as  rigorous  as 
that  endured  by  those  who  apprentice  themselves 
to  other  vocations. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
DISEASED  PLUM  TREES. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  your  correspondent 
**W.  R.  (J.,"  I  would  say,  there  are  various  opin- 
ions in  reference  to  this  malady  or  disease  of  the 
plum  tree.  I  am  very  well  satisfied,  from  personal 
observation,  that  the  circulation  of  the  sap  has 
nothing  to  do  with  forming  the  wart,  so  prevalent 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  But  a  disease 
probably  arising  from  an  insect  that  works  its  pas- 
sage into  the  very  heart  and  pith  of  the  twig,  or 
branch  aflt:cted.  I  observe  that  this  insect  ascends 
upwards,  and  in  order  to  exterminate  its  ravages, 
the  branch  should  be  cut  at  least  one  foot  below 
the  wart,  and  as  much  farther  as  is  found  necessa- 
ry, until  you  come  to  sound,  healthy  wood  and 
pith,  even  if  the  whole  tree  goes  in  consequence. 
Then  burn  the  cuttings.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  one 
tree  is  left  to  destruction,  that  the  disease  is  ns  con- 
tagious to  the  remaining  ones  es  the  yellows  to  a 
peach  orchard.  I  have  many  standard  plum  trees 
and  many  in  nursery  rows,  all  of  which  are  in  a 
sound,  healthy  coi^ition ;  it  lias  always  been  my 
practice  to  watchWarefully  this  disease,  and  cut 
freely,  sparing  no  imperfection  of  w.jod.  I  have 
seen  plum  trees  not  fitty  rods  apart,  some  clean 
and  round  and  others  liteniry  covered  with  black 
warts ;  thereloro  no  one  will  presume  that  locality 
has  much  to  do  with  the  disease.      G.  B.  Slade. 

Somerset,  Dec,  1852. 


Corn  Sheller. — The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Jour* 
naif  published  at  Westchester,  says  a  macMne  for 
shelling  corn  was  presented  at  their  late  State  Fair, 
that,  worked  by  one  horse,  had  shelled,  and  was 
warranted  to  shell  80  bushelb  0.'  corn  per  houi ! 
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When  haj  ia  gelling  at  $20  to  $25  the  ton, 
becomea  the  Cirmer  to  cast  about  him  nod  sw 
whether  any  unugual  methods  can  bo  practiced 
Bav4  (odder,  or  to  leed  out  what  he  lias  with  mc 
eeonomj.     Plants  Teed  more-  readilj  upon  fioelj 
cooiniiDUted  laaaurea,  aa  thej  Impart  their  juices 
more  readily,  and  in   this  form  ,miij  be  mingled 
more  generally  throughout  the  soil.     So  cattle  re- 
OMve  the  nutrient  properties  of  their  Tood  with 
greater  ease  when  divided  into  small  particles  by 
our  agency.    It  then  requires  less  maatication. ' 
parts  it  properties  quickly  and  leaves  the  creature 
opportunity  for  rumination  and  rest.     Beside  this, 
it  is  a  matter  oF  economy.     Cum -stalks  divided  bj 
the  eutting  machiDe  and  mixed  nitli  meal  or  shorts, 
will  be  mostly  consumed  by  the  catUe,  and  will 
impart  considerable  nourishment.     But  roots  are 
more  difficult  to  be  eaten  without  being  diiidcd 
than  the  grasses  or   oom-stalks.     Civen   whuli 
they  are  a  perplexing,  laborious  and  dangerous 
fodder.  *:» 

The  above  engraving  represents  a  machine  which 
will  obviate  all  these  difficulties  and  ulso  prove 
eeonomical. 

The  cutting  wheel  ia  made  of  cast  iron,  Taced  on 
one  side,  through  which  are  inserted  three  knives 
like  plane-irons.  These  cut  the  vegetables  into 
thin  siioes  with  groat  rapidity,  and  then  by  cross- 
knives  they  ar«  cut  into  strips  or  convenient  form 
and  siie  for  oattie  or  ehoep  to  eat,  without  dangci 
of  being  choked.  The  pieces  after  being  cut,  lii 
loowly  and  aoglinglj  together,  and  can  easily  bi 


taken  up  by  the  ommi 
of  cutting  so  rapidly  ai 
on  that  account. 


T)io  machine  is  cajmble 
a  leave  no  objection  to  it 


Far  tkt  JVcir  Enflcnd  Farmrr. 
OOOBCBBRRIES. 
I  have  cultivated  the  wild  gooBebcrry  fiir  several 
years,  and  End  that  there  are  a  groat  many  varie- 
of  them  ;  some  of  which  have  thorns  and  oth- 
do  not,  and  gome  have  fine  thorns  and  very 
thick,  others  have  large,  stout,  sharp  ones. 
Some  are  givxl  growers  and  bearers,  while  nth- 
s  are  neither.    I  linve  two  varietjes  thiit  I  think 
may  he  very  valuable,  one  of  which  I  found  in  this 
tJiwn ;  the  hushes  grow  large  and  bear  heavily,  and 
Imost  entirely  thcimlcsa.     The  other,  I  found  on 
[he  farm  occupied  bj^  Mr.  Fahyan,  at  the  White 
Mountiiins.     The  fruit   is  large  and   sweet ;    the 
bushes  have  large  thorns,  bear  abundantly,  and  are 
gre.it  growers.     The  bushes  of  this  variety  grow 
larger  than  I  ever  saw  any  other  kind — I  have 
en  them  six  feet  high.  Your?,  kc, 

B.  P.  CLimt. 
Ptlham,  N.  H.,  Noo,  6,  1852. 


AQRIODLTUflAL  LECTtTRES. 
The  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly  called 
a  circular  in  this  paper  from  a  committee  re- 
cently appointed  by  the  "Massochusetla  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,"  on  the  subject  of  ugricul- 
tural  lectures.  Although  a  large  pr^ipurtion  of  the 
population  of  our  State  is  eng.iged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  we  have  no  knowledge  that  half  a  dineea 
lectures  upou  the  topics  in  which  the  furnier  is 
most  interested,  are  delivered  in  the  course  of  a 
year.     Why  ia,  it  that  this  important  class  and  in- 
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torest  has  booD  so  loog  overlooked,  leavbg  the 
pound  to  be  ocoapied  by  a  species  of  fungus  liter- 
aioie,  half  ima^nary  and  half  infidel  t  It  is  high 
time  there  was  a  change  in  the  matter  and  style 
of  the  lectures,  now  so  frequent  amongHhe  people, 
and  we  therefore  thank  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  these  timely  suggestions  in  relation  to 
this  great  interest  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  cit- 
izens. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
IMPORTANT  TO  THU  FARMBR. 

Mr.  Editor: — Of  all  the  plans  yet  proposed  for 
the  advancement  of  agricultural  science  among  far- 
mers, there  has  none  yet  been  presented  which  to 
us  seems  so  likelv  to  effect  the  object  as  the  one 
recently  proposed  by  the  State  Boiurd  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  sending  lecturers  to  address  lyoeums  and 
farmers'  clubs  on  the  subject. 

What  the  present  circumstances  of  the  case  re- 
quire, with  regard  to  aCTicultural  science,  is,  that 
ranners  as  a  bodv  should  be  led  to  see  its  impor- 
tance, and  the  advantages  which  would  result  from 
its  application.  This,  a  few  may  learn  from  th^r 
own  practice  and  observation  -,  a  few  more  may 
be  led  to  appreciate  it,  from  the  facts  they  find  laid 
down  in  a^cuUur^  publications.  But  the  great 
mass  of  those  whose  chief  employment  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  do  not  see,  much  less  read, 
such  publications,  because  they  do  not  believe  in 
them.  What  successful  practice  may  have  done 
for  them,  they  will  try  again,  and  under  like  cir- 
cumstances will  probably  meet  with  like  success. 
Should  circumstances,  however,  vary,  either  in  the 
nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  operate,  or  in 
the  capricious  fluctuations  of  the  season,  both 
which,  to  some  extent,  may  be  regulated  by  fixed 
laws  of  the  former's  own  application,  they  become 
nonplussed,  and  are  ready  to  denounce  all  obser^ 
yation  as  the  chief  of  vanities.  It  is  the  want  of 
practice  and  observation  that  becomes  the  precur- 
sor of  fiiilure,  and  the  absence  of  scientific  Knowl- 
edge that  leads  men  to  declaim  against  it. 

But  let  scientific  lectures  on  agriculture  be  car- 
ried into  the  lyceum  or  club  room,  and  you  carrv 
them  within  the  reach  of  all — those  who  are  al- 
ready wise  in  their  own  estimation,  and  those  who 
sit  meekly  seeking  for  wisdom.    Let  a  stranger 

SI  to  give  these  lectures  iwd  all  will  be  sure  to  be 
ere,  to  see  how  the  man  looks,  what  he  has  to 
gay,  and  very  possibly  some  will  go  to  confute  all 
he  says. 

No  matter,  they  will  all  be  there,  and  then  is 
the  time,  and  that  is  the  place,  to  unfold  the  sub- 
jbot  in  all  its  attractions  of  thought-inspiring^  pleas- 
ure-giving, profit-yielding  influence.  All  may  not, 
to  be  sure,  derive  equal  benefit  from  these  lectures, 
yet  all  will  gain  something — some  very  much.  If 
the  father  does  not  feel  narticular  interest,  John 
or  Tommy  may  eet  an  idea  that  will  sprout  and 
grow^wonderfulfy,  and  finally  become  a  headful 
of  ideas,  fiowins  out  and  flying  over  the  land.  It 
may  be  that  half  a  dozen  Johns  and  Tommies  will 
be  there,  and  each  and  all,  get  inoculated  with 
that  love  of  science  which  only  can  be  satisfied  1^ 
constant  draughts  on  her  deep,  pure  fountains.  If 
80,  the  commonwealth  will  soon  have  the  solid 
capital  (the  capital  of  intellect)  necessaiy  to  e»- 
tabfish  and  sustain  what  her  wisest  and  best  sons 


have  long  wished  to  see  in  successful  operation,-— 
an  agricultural  school.  Produce  the  scnolars,  and 
such  a  school  must,  in  the  order  of  things,  come 
into  existence.  Produce  the  scholars,^  such  schol- 
ars as  have  capacity  to  learn,  and  a  dLsposition  to 
gratify  that  capadty,  and  the  existence-of  sucha 
school  will  be  a  healthful  and  growing  one.  Let 
one  such  class  of  scholars  graduate  and  scatter  to 
the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  to 
the  hill-top  and  the  valley ;  and  there  let  their 
knowledge  flow  out  in  living  works  of  improvement, 
and  such  a  school — ^more,  many  such  schools  would 
become  permanent  fixtures  in  the  land. 

And  then,  what  a  glorious  land  this  of  ours, 
which  we  now  call  "the  glory  of  all  lands,"  would 
be !  A  land  where  the  plow-boy,  instead  of  "whis- 
tling for  want  of  thought,''  with  eye  beaming  with 
intelligence  and  heart  expanding  under  surround- 
ing influences,  would  be  all  thought^  all  action. 
He  would  learn  that  the  natural  world  has  trea- 
sures even  beyond  his  imagination,  rich  beyond 
his  conception, — ^beauties  that  he  never  dreamed 
of,  wonders  that  have  never  been  explored,  system 
and  order  and  perfection  the  most  lovely  and  sub- 
lime, aU  his  own,  scattering  their  treasures  plen- 
teous as  dew-drops  in  his  i)ath,  while  he  is  labor- 
ing to  cause  the  earth  to  give  seed  to  the  sower 
for  future  harvests,  and  bread  for  the  eater  when 
he  fainteth. 

We  do  not  think  it  a  visionary  idea,  in  any  way, 
to  suppose  that  a  few  such  lectures  as  the  Board 
of  Agnculture  propose,  sprinkled  over  the  common- 
wealth, would  be  the  means  of  starting  one  or 
more  agricultural  schools.  We  think  it  the  surest 
method^ that  can  be  adopted  to  bring  such  schools 
into  speedy  existence,  for  the  very  nature  of  such 
leclures  would  point  to  the  advantages  that  such 
schools  woulci  f^rd,  as  truly  and  as^  fixedly  as 
the  needle  points  to  the  pole  star.  It  is  not  until 
men  see  and  feel  the  advantages  which  are  likeW 
to  result  from  a  specified  enterprise,  that  they  will 
embark  in  that  enterprise.  And  such  lectures 
must  surely  be  the  key  which  will  open  to  the  pub- 
lic mind  the  advantages  of  such  institutions. 

Another  advantage  would  be,  the  tendency  to 
re-model  these  lyceums  and  render  them  more  in- 
teresting in  their  nature,  and  more  important  in 
character. 

Many  of  them,  as  they  now  exist  in  our  country 
towns,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  any  avail,  from 
the  &ct  that  they  are  not  managed  in  a  way  cal- 
culated to  insure  success.  Debating  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  order  of  their  exercises,  and  the  top- 
ics introduced  are  enough  to  confound  wise  heads 
and  strong  minds.  Yet  on  these  subjects,  meve 
school-boys  will  t<»l  and  tug,  labor  and  contend, 
and  one  party  is  sure  to  come  off  conqueror— very 
likely  on  a  subject  with  whose  merits,  he  is,  after 
all,  as  ignorant  as  he  is  of  the  physical  structure 
of  the  most  distant  planet.  It  has  hitherto  been 
an  objection  to  these  institutions  that  the  aspirants 
have  reached  too  far,  and  grasped  at  too  much, 
and  hence,  have  fuled  of  securing  any  thing  sub- 
stantial. If  they  will  fiuniliarize  themselves  with 
common  topics,  which  every  day  present  them* 
selves  for  investigation,  until  the  mind  becomes 
familiar  with  them,  they  will  increase  in  knowl- 
edge faster,  and  of  course  become  more  fit  for  mora 
far  off  thingp  and  those  requiring  deeper  research. 

These  lectores  will  have  a  tendency  to  turn  the 
channel  in  the  oouxse  of  proceeding,  and  call  the 
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mind  in^  from  its  wanderings  on  the  distant  and 
unavailing,  tu  the  home-born  and  practical  thhigs, 
which,  more  than  all  others,  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  men. 

We  see  still  other  benefits  arisiDg  from  this 
course  of  sending  forth  lecturers  on  agricultural 
science,  of  which  we  name  one  more  and  close. 

It  is  an  old  maxim,  that  like  produces  like,  and 
upon  this  principle,  we  can  see  no  objection  to  the 
belief  that  in  every  lyceum  or  dub,  to  which  the 
board  shall  send  a  lecturer,  one,  two,  three,  per- 
haps more,  young  men  will  set  themselves  to  work 
in  earnest  to  become  lecturers  in  their  turn,  and 
thus  a  re^lar  succession  or  course  be  given  during 
the  continuance  of  the  meetings.    Don*t  cringe, 

Smng  man,  at  the  idea,  and  say  you  can^t  do  it. 
thers,  whose  capacities  were  not  a  whit  superior 
to  yours,  have  done  it,  and  a  young  American  far- 
mer, especially  a  Yankee  farmer,  ought  to  blush  if 
the  idea  crosses  his  mind  that  he  cannot  do  what 
others,  under  no  more  favorable  circumstances, 
have  done.  Young  men !  supposing  you  try.  What 
if  vou  do  take  some  of  the  naturd  sciences  (they 
all  belong  to  the  farmer)  that  you  are  not  familiar 
with,  and  as  you  study,  with  nature  for  your 
teacher,  bring  the  result  of  your  researches  and 
lay  them  before  your  fellows.  Thus  you  may  learn, 
and  by  learning,  become  a  teacher,  a  lecturer. 
And  your  success  may  encourase  others  to  adopt 
the  same  course — ^beneficial  to  themselves,  encour- 
aging and  salutary  to  others.  Young  men !  Again 
vre  say  try.  The  leisure  of  winter,  the  beauties 
aad  availability  of  science,  the  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect, the  dignity  of  your  nature,  everything,  all 
•  things  invite  to  it.  Try  it,  and  in  due  time  a  suc- 
oess,  cheering  and  honorable,  will  be  sure  to  crown 
yww  labor.  w.  b. 

Ebnwood,  Dec,  20,  1852. 


PIO  RAISING  IK  MIS8ISSIPPL 

Some  of  our  Suflblk  pigs  have  got  out  into  Mis- 
sissippi, and  as  they  seem  to  have  met  with  a  kind 
reception  and  find  themselves  in  pretty  tall  feed,  the 
following  letter,  from  a  correspondent  to  whom 
we  had  sent  several  pigs,  describing  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  turned  to  grass  there,  will  amuse 
faj  the  contrast  which  it  affords  between  our  mode 
of  preparing  the  porkers  and  theirs. 

On  my  way  home  I  found  the  pigs,  and  must 
express  my  thanks  for  your  prompt  attentions ;  the 
BOW  is  a  treasure.  I  have  bought  many  hogs,  and 
have  been  feeding  them,  man  and  boy,  some  30  to 
35  Tears,  and  I  never  yet  saw  a  hog  which  I  think 
will  suit  this  country  like  this.  Two  planting 
irisnds  came  here  to^ay  to  see  them,  and  both 
of  them  think  as  I  say.  The  boar  is  good  enough, 
but  not  so  fine  in  his  points.  I  have  now  under 
my  immediate  care  11  young  sows  and  a  boar, 
nearly  as  old  as  the  one  yon  sent,  and  though  good 
hogs,  they  don't  look  at  all  well  now  by  toe  side 
of  yours.  Many  of  ^ou  ice-bound  folks  if  at  my 
hog-house,  would  be  induced  to  envy  even  my  hogs 
one  thine — sweet  potatoes.  I  am  cooking  about 
20  bushels  daily,  and  such  potatoes  as  yottl)uy  by 
the  pound.  I  have  72  hogs  ujp  &tting,  fed  with 
boiled  meal,  hasty  pudding,  with  pumpkins,  and 
with  boiled  potatoes  and  meal,  food  changed.  I 
cook  3  bushels  of  meal  at  a  time,  and  then  about 
10  bushels  of  potatoes,  ^ving  hog?  a  feed  of  raw 


potatoes,  and  a  little  raw  com,  merely  to  set  them 
not  to  tire  on  eooked  food.    I  think  I  will  kill  soms 
25  head  which  will  run  from  175  to  275---these  be- 
ine  even  larger  than  is  always  safe  in  this  latitude. 
I  have  now^owtng  as  a  pasture  for  hogs  10  acres 
in  clover,  oats  and  barley,  intending  to  turn  my 
brood  sows  and  pigs  thereon,  say  January,  which, 
I  suppose  will  keep  them  until  oats  are  ripe,  about' 
June  10.    To-morrow  I  turn  my  young  sows  and 
hogs  into  a  10  acre  potato  patch,  from  which  we 
are  now  digging.    In  the  same  field,  I  have  about 
15  acres  or  oats,  up  well,  about  1  acre  in  clover, 
sown  last  December  and  now  several  inches  high; 
this  pasture  will  keep  them  near  2  months. 

I  suppose  you  know  not  our  winter  oat ;  we  oan 
thus  have  a  pasture  all  year.  I  also  sow  barley, 
but  rye  will  not  do  well.  After  trying  it  many 
years,  even  sowing  down  20  to  50  or  70  acres  in 
the  fall,  for  pasture,  I  find  I  have  to  buy  seed  about 
every  3d  year,  as  it  seems  to  almost  run  out.  My 
plan  is,  sow  on  cotton  or  corn  land,  without  the 
plow,  graze  all  winter  and  plow  in,  in  the  spring — 
reserving  enough  for  seed.  This  spring  1  turned 
under  over  80  acres.  I  had  some  20  acres  sown 
down  with  oats  and  barley  mixed,  for  hog  feed 
principally,  and  will  continue  until  I  have  sown 
110  acres — intending  to  plow  all  under  next  spring, 
except  perhaps  20  acres. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  with  respect, 

M.  W.  Phillips. 


For  th$  New  England  Famur, 
FARM  BOU8B8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Being  about  to  build  a  farm 
house,  I  have  concluded  to  build  of  strips,  or  tim- 
ber, sawed  4  inches  wide  and  1^  inches  thick,  fas- 
tened together  by  nailing  from  one  piece  to  another, 
and  carrying  up  all  the  walls  and  partition  togeth- 
er ;  the  waus  to  be  li(  s^rv  high  and  plastering 
on  the  inside  of  the  walls  ror  a  finish.  I  wish  to 
inquire  of  you,  or  some  of  your  subscribers,  if  the 
outside  could  be  plastered  or  finished  with  concrete 
or  hydraulic  cement,  and  then  painted  and  pen- 
ciled in  imitation  of  granite,  so  as  to  be  durable. 
If  so,  how  to  be  put  on,  whether  to  put  on  a  coat 
of  plaster  first  or  not.  Plastering  on  the  outside 
of  buildings  is  generally  not  durable  ;  but  I  should 
think  that  concrete  might  be. 

An  answer  to  the  above  inquiry  will  be  thank* 
fully  received  by  a  subscriber.  E.  CjkiiF. 

Chelsea,  Vt.,  Dec.  14,  1852. 

Remarks. — Some  of  our  readers  undoubtedly 
possess  the  required  knowledge,  and  we  hope  will 

communicate  it. 

. • 

POTASH  WATBR. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  publish- 
ed at  Pendleton,  S.  C,  in  cautioning  people  to  use 
all  alkalies  with  great  care  when  applied  to  fruit 
trees,  says ;  *'Two  springs  since  we  killed  some 
young  trees  by  applying  too  liberally  a  solution  of 
one  pound  of  pearlash  and  one  pint  of  sofl  soap 
in  three  gallons  of  water.  A  very  dry  spell  fol- 
lowed the  application,  and  hence  not  being  washed 
off,  the  caustic  liquid  turned  the  bark  of  several 
trees  quite  yellow,  and  much  injured  those  that  es- 
caped." 


UM. 
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Wm  the  Ntev  England  Farmer. 
STATB  BOARD  OF  AORIOULTURB. 

Editor  op  the  N.  E.  Farmer  : — QenUemen — As 
your  paper  has  noted  with  more  distinctness,  than 
any  other,  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Affriculture ;  and  as  the  important  onestion  of 
sdecting  a  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board,  re- 
mains to  he  considered ;  T  heg  leave  to  give  von  a 
few  brief  minutes  of  a  conversation  that  I  had  with 
an  intelligent  friend  to  the  cause  as  to  the  qualifi- 
oations  demanded  in  the  office. 

He  remarked,  that  the  person  selected  should 
haye  much  knowledge  of  the  details  of  a  farmer's 
Kfe,  in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  and  good 
wil^of  the  farmers  themselves.  He  should  be  a 
scientific  agriculturist,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  in 
Ofder  to  raise  and  elevate  the  farming  community ; 
not  by  any  parade  of  science,  whicn  would  soon 
bring  him  into  contempt ;  but  by  combining  and 
speaking  intelligently  of  the  vast  amount  of  facts, 
which  would  naturally  come  to  his  knowledge. 

He  should  be  easy  and  approachable  in  his  man- 
ners. He  ought  to  possess  great  facility,  both  in 
writing  and  speaking,  to  meet  the  demand  of  an 
extensive  correspondence,  and  to  respond  to  the 
numerous  societies  now  coming  into  being,  in  which 
opportunities  for  doing  good  are  constantly  afford- 
ed. He  ought  to  be  able  to  act  as  a  mediator  to 
oonoiliate  the  prejudices  which  still  exist  to  some 
extent,  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers  in  relation  to 
their  more  wealthy  neighbors ;  and  in  the  minds 
of  men  of  wealth,  in  relation  to  the  operative  farm- 
ers. 

He  should  be  willing  to  devote  himself,  body  and 
mind,  assiduously  to  Uie  work ;  and  <Uve8t  bimself 
Mitirely  of  all  the  obnoxious  isms  of  the  day — either 
in  politics  or  religion.  The  question  is,  where  can 
such  a  man  be  found  ?  If  a  young  man  is  to  be 
selected,  he  must  have  time  for  preparation,  time 
to  visit  Europe,*  and  other  States  in  our  own  coun- 
try, before  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  the  office. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  it  would  be  more 
creditable  to  the  State  to  select  such  a  man  and 
give  him  this  privilege ;  than  to  attempt  to  mould 
one  into  form  who  has  not  now  these  qualifioations ; 
and  is  too  far  gone  to  aoouire  them.  If  these  sug- 
gestions shall  be  deemed  by  you  pertinent  to  the 
season  of  the  New  Year,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Janttary  1,  1853. 

*If  I  do  not  mtatake,  the  late  ProC  Norton  of  Talo  College 
was  aelecied  and  sent  abroad  for  qoalification.  Several  of  the 
moflt  eminent  prores«ora  in  oar  colleges  have  been  thus  cho- 
a0D.  Buch  is  the  atAie  of  Mctety  among  oa,  and  anch  are  the 
limited  means  of  most  young  men,  that  every  one  feels  It  an 
incumbent  duty  to  prepare  for  some  definite  porposa.  Km  this 
ia  a  new  object,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  thai  men  will  be 
fpond  ready  made.  To  be  sore,  President  Hitchcock  waa 
thought  to  be  such  a  man.  It  is  ever  to  lie  regretted,  that  he 
did  not  accept  the  ofBce,— at  least,  until  some  one  could  be 
fiHUld,  **wc«thy  and  well  qnalided." 


TO  ABVESRTISBRS. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  paragraph  in  another  column 
that  wc  have  distributed,  during  the  year  1852, 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  New 
England  Fanner.  This  fact  will  show  that  as  an 
advertising  medium  for  farms,  stock,  implemenls, 
or  any  of  ike  wants  of  the  farmer  or  gardener,  or 
for  those  seeking  agricultural  employment^  it  offers 
advantages  unsurpassed  by  any  other  medium  in 
the  oountry.    For  teima  see  advertising  ooliunns. 


spijIsndid  FRxnr. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Q.  W.  Lakb,  of 
Topefield,  a  box  of  the  most  perfectly  shaped  and 
beautiful  Northern  Spy  apples  that  we  ever  saw. 
Mr.  Lakb  will  please  accept  our  hearty  thanks  for 
producing  such  valuable  fruit.  We  also  have  be- 
fore us  a  box  of  the  same  apples  sent  us  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  These  specimens,  one  grown 
where  the  apple  originated  in  western  New  York, 
and  the  other  in  the  cold  New  England  olhnate, 
will  satisfy  all,  we  think,  that  the  Northern  Spy 
may  be  successfully  raised  here.  Mr.  Lake's  are 
larger,  fairer,  and  much  higher  colored  than  the 
western  apples. 

The  Northern  Spy  keeps  better  than  the  Bald- 
win, and  its  flavor  is  equally  as  good. 

Will  Mr.  Lake  inform  us  whether  these  apples 
grew  from  scions  set  in  old  trees,  or  from  budded 
or  grafted  nursery  trees,  and  what  his  opinion  is 
as  to  its  bearing  properties,  hardiness,  ioo. 

F9r  the  New  Englemd,  Farmer, 
OULTDRB  OP  INDIAN  CORN. 

Often  have  we  heard  the  remark  made  by  expe- 
rienced practical  farmers,  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  growing  of  one  hundred  bushels  of 
sound  Indian  com^  upon  an  acre  of  land,  when 
fairly  measured.  And  sometimes  we  have  been 
more  than  half  inclined  to  give  heed  to  these  as- 
sertions in  relation  to  our  Massachusetts  land. 
Because  we  have  often  grown  com  on  land  of  su- 
perior quality,  highly  manured,  with  best  of  care^ 
and  not  raised  so  much  as  one  hundred  bushels  to 
the  aere.  In  fact,  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  this  amount  of  crop,  when  fairly  dried  and 
measured.  Our  attention  is  called  to  this  fact,  by 
the  eztraordinajry  crops  reported  the  present  sea- 
son from  the  county  of  Plymouth,  where  the  land 
is  not  superior  to  that  of  other  counties  of  the 
State.  The  supervisor  reports  the  following  crops: 

Calvin  LesTitt 123  1085  buahela. 

Qeoiia  Wood. 109  lo^       ** 

Richard  Bampaon 9640-eS       " 

Martin  Laonaid 94  70-85       '* 

Philander  Wood. 9380-85       ** 

William  Wood .92  60-85       " 

Here  are  six  acres,  averaging  more  than  one 
hundred  bushels  each,  *' according  to  the  measure- 
ment," if  our  computation  is  right.  That  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  viewed  these  crops,  reported  truly 
according  to  their  knowledge,  there  is  no  reason 
to  question; — ^but  that  they  have  the  same  rule 
of  measuremant,  as  is  adopted  in  Suffolk,  Middle- 
sex and  Essex,  we  should  like  to  be  fully  advised. 
We  have  seen  the  fields  of  corn,  when  growing  in 
I^ymouth  county,  and  thought  they  dia  not  prom- 
ise more  than  we  have  met  elsewhere.  But  we 
are  free  to  say,  that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
other  county  in  the  commonwealth  where  six  acres 
of  com  vrill  be  found  to  have  yielded  over  six  hun- 
dred bushels  the  last  season.  If  there  be  any  va- 
mance  in  the  Mde  of  measurement ;  this  is  a  fliir 
subject  to  be  examined  and  made  uniform  by  the 
Boaxd  of  Agriculture.  p* 

Dec.  13, 1852. 
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THB  BTDRAUIJO  RABC 

The  hydraulic  ram  is  a  simple  meohanical  appara- 
tus, constracted  upon  philosophical  principles,  and 
10  used  very  effectively  in  raising  a  portion  of  the 
-water  from  a  spring  or  running  brook  above  the 
level  of  its  fountain  head.  The  following  descrip- 
tion, it  is  believed,  will  be  easily  understood.  Sup- 
pose a  water  pipe  is  laid  along  down  the  course  of 
the  stream  through  which  the  water  is  required  to 
pass.  The  lower  end  of  the  pipe  is  closed,  and 
near  that  extremity  is  an  orifice  on  the  npper  side 
which  is  opened  and  closed  on  the  inside  by  a  pap- 

get  valve  shaped  something  like  an  inverted  barrel 
ang.    There  is  also  anotner  similar  orifice  and 
valve  opening  outward  from  the  msun  pipe,  and 
into  an  air  vessel.    Now  let  both  valves  be  closed. 
Ab  there  is  then  no  means  of  escape  for  the  vrater 
in  the  pipe  leading  from  the  spring,  it  is  broueht 
to  a  state  of  rest.    The  valve  opening  inwara  is 
loaded,  so  that  its  gravity  is  greater  than  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  at  rest  in  the  pipe  ;  it  conse- 
quently falls  into  the  pipe,  leavins  the  orifice  open, 
tnrough  which  the  water  immediately  begins  to 
rush  with  increasing  velocity,  until  its  momentum 
becomes  such  as  to  push  up  the  valve  to  its  place 
in  the  orifice.     The  momentum  of  the  water  sud- 
denly stopped  in  its  course,  is  such  as  to  lift  up 
the  other  valve  opening  outward  into  the  air  ves- 
sel, through  whicn  the  water  rushes,  compressing 
the  air  into  a  smaller  compass,  until  the  re-action 
of  the  air  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  action  of  the 
water,  when  the  valve  No.  2  falls  back  to  its  place 
and  prevents  the  water  in  the  oit  vessel  going  oack 
again  into  the  main  pipe.    The  water  in  the  main 
pipe  then  having  no  escape,  is  a^in  brought  to 
rest,  whereupon  valve  No.  1  falls  down  again  by 
its  ovm  weight,  and  the  process  is  ageun  repeated. 
From  the  air  vessel  a  discharging  pipe  leads  off  to 
the  upper  story  of  a  house,  or  an^  other  place 
where  the  water  is  wanted,  to  which  point  it  is 
driven  by  the  elasticity  of  the  compressed  fur  in 
the  vessel.    Of  course  the  amount  of  water  raised, 
compared  to  the  whole,  will  be  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  elevation  of  the  discharging  point  above  the 
fountain-head.    The  momentum  of  the  blow  forc- 
ing the  water  into  the  air  vessel  when  the  valve 
doses,  was  well  illustrated  at  the  time  the  foun- 
tun  was  first  put  in  action  on  Boston  Common, 
where,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  momentum  of 
the  water  was  so  great  at  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
the  jet,  as  to  burst  the  pipes  and  deluge  tne  Com- 
mon.— Journal. 


Cayieg'  Oepartment. 

THOUQHTS  AND  DOINGS  OF  A  HOUSE- 


BT  FRANCES  I>.   GAGK. 


F0r  M«  N€W  EnglmUl  F^mur. 
WHTTB  OLOVBIL 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
state  through  your  paper,  vour  opinion  of  sowing 
xohiie  clover  seed  on  our  old  pastures,  where  they 
are  smooth  and  can  be  harrowed,  in  order  to  revive 
them  after  the  severe  drought  of  summer,  or  being 
killed  by  the  severe  cold  of  winter.  What  is  the 
price  of  the  above-named  seed  ? 

Zenas  H.  Upham. 

Wtndham,  7/.,  Dec.  14,  1852. 

Remarks. — Will  our  associate,  Mr.  Holbrook, 
reply  to  these  inquiries  1  • 


Georgia  flour,  of  superior  quality,  is  becoming 
an  article  of  merchandise  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Hi !  ho !  hum !  I  suppose  I  must  get  up ;  if  I 
don't  Biddy  won't  get  that  vrash-fire  going  in  sea- 
son. But  0,  what  hard  work  it  is  now-a-days  to 
get  up.  I  am  old  and  stiff.  Well,  well,  I'm  not 
so  youns  as  I  was  twenty  years  ago ;  but  what  of 
that  ?  i  hope  my  years  have  l)een  years  of  service, 
and  my  elasticity' has  not  gone  for  evil.  How 
beautifully  that  robin  sings  upon  the  peach-tree ; 
poor  fellow !  it  is  cold  this  morning,  and  ther  snow 
lies  upon  his  perch ;  but  his  note  is  as  gay^nd 
cheery  as  in  the  balmy  spring  morning  of  last 
weel.  The  birds  never  grumble  or  make  discord- 
ant notes,  and  thev  never  fail  to  shake  off  their 
drowsy  slumbers  with  the  first  beams  of  sunshine. 
Thank  thee,  dear  bird  of  mine,  for  thy  melodious 
hint,  that  it  is  time  to  get  up ;  so  away  with  morn- 
ing reveries. 

Ila !  ha !  Ponto ;  always  abend  of  me ;  good 
fellow !  And  I  stooped  down  and  patted  his  coal- 
black  head,  and  he  frisked  his  joy  around  me  as  if 
we  had  been  separated  for  a  year,  instead  of  only, 
one  night-watch.  Down,  Ponto,  down !  Let  me 
tie  my  shoes  and  go  to  my  work. 

**WeU,  Biddy,  have  you  got  the  wash-fire  start- 
ed in  the  back  kitchen?" 
*'I  have,  ma'am." 

''That's  right.  Yqu  did  not  get  home  last 
night?" 

''No,  ma'am ;  it  was  too  dark  intirely  to  be 
wandering  up  the. brae,. my  love,  and  so  I  was  say- 
ing that  niver  a  bit  jou'd  care  if  I  tarried  below, 
barring  I  was  home  in  season  in  the  morning  for 
the  work." 

Ha,  Biddy,  that  crimson  glow  upon  thy  young 
cheek  tells  strange  tales.     It  was  not  the  climbing 
the  brae  in  the  dark,  all  alone,  that  kept  you  down 
at  Paddy  Evan's.    Some  loving  Dennis  from  thy 
own  green  isle,  has  tempted  thee,  and  thy  eyes 
are  dim  with  the  late  night-watch,  and  the  tremu- 
lous sigh  breaks  up  from  thy  heart.    Thou  art  hu- 
man, Siddy,  and  it  is  human  to  love :  and  mfdds 
in  the  kitchen  have  hearts  as  softly  impressible  as 
muds  in  the  parlors,  and  as  pure,  too,  for  aught 
I  know.    Biddy  did  not  hear  m^  thoughts. 
"Boil  the  praties  vri th  the  skms  on,  ma'am  1" 
^ ^Certainly,  child ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  ever 
so  nice  and  sweet  as  when  boiled  with  the  skins 
on.    Wash  them  nicely,  and  cut  out  carefully  all 
the  defective  parts,  ana  boil  them  in  clear  water ; 
but  be  sure,  Biddy,  not  to  let  them  boil  too  longT— 
turn  off  the  water  as  soon  as  you  can  put  a  tork 
through  them  easily." 

"And  if  the  young  gintlemen  are  not  ready  for 
them,  then  what'll  I  do?" 

"Let  them  set  in  the  kettle,  on  the  top  of  the 
stove,  vrith  the  lid  tightly  closed  over   them ;  it 
will  not  hurt  them  much  to  stand  a  few  minutes." 
The  cherry-cheeked  maiden  went  her  way  as  if 
she  had  learned  something  new — and  may  be  she 
had,  for  though  the  boiling  of  a  potato  seems  to 
be  a  very^  umple  tbiqg,  it's  not  half  the  girls,  or 
women  either,  that  take  pains  to  do  it  right. 
But  I  declare  those  boys  are  not  up  yet. 
"WUl!" 
"Ma'am!" 
*     "Come  down!  it's  tame  you  was  up.    Wake, 
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John,  and  Henry  and  Qeorge.  Come,  now ;  don*t 
go  to  nleep  again.'' 

''We  will  r 

Pshaw !  the  fellow  is  so  sleepy  he  does  not  know 
whether  he  is  saying  yes  or  no.  I  used  to  be  just 
go  myself,  and  I  never  eo  to  the  door  to  call  my 
own  children,  hot  I  think  of  my  own  dear  mother 
that  is  gone.  My  mother ! — how  often  I  think  ol 
her !  When  I  sweep,  when  I  wash  dishes,  make 
hread — even  when  I  turn  over  the  slice  of  meat  in 
the  dish — I  think  of  her  and  her  gentle  love,  and 
patient  teachings  to  her  wayward  ohUd.  I,  too, 
must  etrivo  to  be  patient. 

*' Biddy,  Biddy!  it's  time  the  meal  was  over. 
TheTe,  you  may  take  hold  of  the  washing  now.  I 
will  get  the  breakfast  on  the  table  and  attend  to 
these  little  matters,  and  give  you  a  helping  hand, 
by-and-bye.'' 

*'And  thanks  to  ye,"  answered  the  cherry-lip, 
"it's  not  often  the  likes  of  ye  goes  into  the  wash- 
tub." 

Poor  thing !  she  thinks  that  her  fate  is  harder 
than  mine,  though  I  have  two  cares  to  her  one — 
but  how  thankfiu  I  am  that  I  know  how  to  get  up 
in  the  morning  and  get  breakfast— know  how  to 
do  it  myself,  and  know  when  it  is  done  right.  It 
is  a  glorious  thing  to  feel  independent — to  know 
that  my  happiness  and  comfort,  and  that  of  my 
husband  and  children,  is  not  entirely  in  the  poWer 
of  a  Biddy,  and  that  if  she  refuses  to  butter  the 
toast,  or  clear  the  coffee,  I  can  do  it  myself,  and 
thus  save  the  murmuring  and  discontent  of  the 
household  in  spite  of  her.  Only  think  of  it,  all  ye 
who  curl  up  your  lip  at  the  tnsignificance  of  a 
housekeeper.  Tnsignificance  indeed!  Here  are 
fifteen  souls  under  this  roof.  Suppose  Biddy  had 
the  washing  all  to  do,  and  the  oreakfast  to  get, 
too.  Biddy  would  be  in  a  hurry — feel  impatient — 
▼exed,  perhaps — that  she  alone  was  the  Dusy  one. 
The  coffee  would  not  be  cleared,  the  pork  badly 
cooked,  the  potatoes  spoiled,  &c.  Then  husband 
and  sons  are  disappointed,  out  of  humor ;  stomachs 
out  of  gear,  and  tempers  in  unison ;  and  they  go 
away  to  the  workshop  or  office,  speak  harshly  to 
neighbors,  crusty  to  customers;  grow  ne^ons, 
spoil  a  job,  get  into  a  fret  and  come  home  to^in- 
ner  in  a  fever  ;  look  coldly  on  wife,  spom  the  ba- 
by, and  grieve  all  hearts,  all  because  wife  or 
daughter  could  not  get  up  early  and  help  Biddy  set 
the  breakfast.  I'm  ^ad  the  robin  woke  me ;  gud 
I  know  how  to  work. 

'*\Vhy,  girls,  giris,  you  are  up  too  late ;  bless 
you !  you  don't  know  how  much  you  lose  by  in- 
dulging this  last  half-hour  in  bed.  You  must  get 
up  early  if  you  would  have  a  full  measure  of  beau- 
ty-—brigh  t  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks .  I  was  just  think- 
ing how  happy  getting  up  in  good  season  and  look- 
ing to  family  comforts,  will  make  us  aU.  Only 
think,  Minnie,  dear,  how  nice  to  have  everything 
right  when  we  all  set  down  to  our  morning  meal — 
coffi)e  clear;  not  a  biscuit  too  brown,  steak  m  order, 
every  plate,  knife  and  fork  in  its  place ;  smiling 
fiu»8,  ^teful  hearts,  and  pleasant  mirth,  not  a 
complamt,  not  a  murmur,  and  all  go  away  with 
the  consciousness,  sitting  like  a  sinnne  bird  among 
the  fresh  green  leaves  of  family  amction,  warbling 
a  sweet  melody,  that*they  are  loved  and  cared  for. 
O !  if  there  is  a  thought  that  will  make  a  man 
cheerful,  kind,  generous,  and  honest,  it  is  to  know 
that  he  has  a  tidy,  careful,  industrious  wife  and 
children  at  home.    If  such  a  man  eaa  be  loved — 


Minnie,  take  down  the  toasUng  fork,  dear,  and 
toast  your  pa  a  slice  of  bread — never  mind  the 
boys,  they  are  young  and  can  eat  bread  without 
toasting.  Always  think  of  your  father,  child ;  look 
to  his  comfort  morning,  noon  and  night,  that  the 
blessing  of  his  old  age  may  fall  upon  you.  Nettie, 
love — Ah,  ha ! — here  js my  baby — *No ! ' — Yes  you 
are,  if  six  years  have  curled  your  little  pate — come, 
kiss  me  now ;  pretty  big  to  kiss,  ain't  you  ?  There, 
let  sister  Nettie  wash  you  while  mamma  takes  up 
the  breakfast.  Tommy,  get  the  chairs  round  the 
table — call  the  family." 


fllecljamce'  JDtrpartmfnf,  2lrts,  $^l 

An  Extraordinart  Lamp. — Among  the  list  of  pa- 
tents is  one  taken  out  by  Mr.  E.  Whele,  for  a  can- 
dle lamp  of  verv  novel  character.  The  lamp  has 
a  dial  or  clock  face,  and,  as  the  candle  burns,  the 
hands  mark  the  hours  and  minutes  correctly,  and 
a  hammer  strikes  the  time.  As  a  chamber  light 
for  a  sick  room,  it  marks  the  time,  and  can  6e  set 
to  strike  at  any  given  periods,  when  the  patient 
requires  attention.  As  a  night-light  it  marks  the 
time  on  a  transparent  dial,  and  rings  an  alarum  at 
any  stated  period,  and  in  ten  minutes  afterwards 
extingnishes  the  candle,  or  will  continue  to  strike 
every  second  until  the  party  gets  out  of  bed  and 
stops  it ;  and,  if  a  very  heavy  sleeper  requires  to 
be  roused,  it  will  fire  off  a  percussion  cap.  As  a 
table  lamp  it  marks  the  time  and  strikes  the  hours, 
and  has  a  regulator  and  index,  by  which  may  be 
ascertained  the  amount  of  light  and  economy  of 
consumption  of  the  various  makers.  And  all  this 
is  effected  with  very  little  maqhinery,  which  is  of 
the  most  simple  kind. — Foreign  pctper, 

Marbleized  Iron. — ^The  use  of  iron,  in  ite  ap- 
plication to  building  purposes,  seems  to  be  daily 
extending ;  its  durability  of  ornament  for  archi- 
tectural adornment,  without  much  increasing  the 
cost,  recommends  it  above  all  other  materials.  A 
new  application  of  it  has  just  been  made  by  the 
New  York  Marbled  Iron  Works,  in  the  manufiM)* 
ture  of  Marbleized  Iron,  which  has  all  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  colors  that  marble  i  tself  exhibits .  The 
iron  appears  to  be  enameled ;  and  the  choicest 
kinds  or  marble  for  Mantels,  (Columns  and  Table 
Tops  are  imitated  so  closely,  that  the  ordinary  eye 
cannot  detect  the  difference .  The  great  advantages 
of  this  article  Are  its  cheapness — it  is  produced  at 
about  one- third  the  cost  of  marble,  and  in  various 
shapes  and  forms,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
purchaser;  its  durability  and  capability  of  resist- 
ing a  greater^  degree  of  heat.  Neither  acids  nor 
oils  afi^ct  it,  in  which  respect  it  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  marble. 

^  The  beauty  and  utilitv  of  this  manufactured  ar- 
ticle will  make  it  a  valuable  and  important  sub- 
stitute (or  marble. — Boston  Journal. 


The  caloric  ship  is  to  go  into  dock  at  New 
York  this  week,  for  coppering,  and  as  soon  as  that 
job  is  finished,  will  make  her  engineer's  trial  trip. 
Her  endnes  have  driven  her  wheels  all  day  at  a 
si>eed  or  nearly  14  miles  per  hour. 


^^  Ever^  time  you  avoid  doin^  that  which  is 
wrong,  you  increase  your  inclination  to  do  that 
which  is  right. 


M 
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WINTXSR  SPORTS. 

The  tainmer  Is  eoded,  the  autamn  to  gone, 
And  winter,  stern  winter,  Is  Tast  coining  on — 
We  see  him  sdvancing ,  his  step  Is  not  slow. 
His  cap  and  his  mantle  are  covered  wfthaaowi 
Bis  locks  and  his  beard  are  white  with  the  frost, 
And  Ibrth  from  his  nosirila  the  flakes  are  tossed} 
He  storms,  snd  he  blusters,  and  makes  ns  to  qdail. 
And  flee  ftom  his  presence  when  in  soch  a  gale. 
Yet  the  storm  will  blow  over,  go  down  with  the  sun, 
And  then  comes  the  season  foi  pleasure  and  fun. 
Though  his  head  is  to  hoary  and  visage  so  grim. 
There's  a  smile  on  his  lip,  and  his  eye  is  not  dim; 
The  boys  they  all  greei  him  with  frolicsome  Joy , 
With  a  toss  of  the  cap,  and  a  **  Welcome,  old  boy! 
Our  sleighs  are  all  ready,  oar  skates  we  will  doo, 
And  cut  op  oar  capers  when  the  ice  we  are  on." 
And  the  lada  and  the  lasbes  for  sleigh-rtdes  inclined. 
With  their  hoo<ls  and  mufliera  and  beaux  to  their  mind, 
They  huddle  together  in  an  omnibus  »lelgh, 
B3^the  light  of  the  moon  they  are  riding  away— 
The  merry  bells  ringiug,  while  story  and  song. 
With  clear  ringing  laughter,  come  floating  along. 
The  stars  they  look  down  from  their  home  In  the  sky. 
And  winter,  stern  winter,  Just  twinkles  hfai  eye. 
We  enter  oar  dwelling— what  comfort  Is  here — 
The  coal  barnlng  brightly  our  spiiits  to  cheer; 
The  table  well  apread,  with  plenty  ^its  crowned. 
And  those  that  we  love,  they  cluster  aroiud^ 
Our  Father  in  Heaven,  bless  basket  and  store. 
And  give  us  a  heart  to  remember  the  poor — 
While  we  from  thy  bounty  such  blessings  receive, 
O,  teach  as  to  feel  His  mure  blessed  to  give. 

Pougbkeepne  T^legra^h* 


THB  TOUNG  .TRAVBUiBR. 

Henry  was  travelling  alone.  He  bad  left  hia 
parents  and  home  in  ^w  York,  and  was  on  bis 
way  to  ''the  far  west."  It  was  no  small  matter 
for  a  boy  of  fifteen  to  take  snob  a  journey,  witb 
no  one  to  direct  and  advise  him.  Bat  be  carried 
witb  bim  as  a  sacred  treasure,  the  counsels  of  bis 

f'lous  parents,  and  his  religious  principles.  *<  When 
paid  my  fore  on  the  ooat,'^  be  wrote  to  bis 
mother,  *'tbe  captain  and  I  could  not  make  the 
change ;  and  we  arranged  it  so  that  I  owed  him 
ten  cents.  In  trying  to  get  change,  I  went  to  a 
man  who  asked  what  I  wanted  with  ten  cents.  I 
replied,  *To  pav  the  captain  a  debt.'  'Pshaw!' 
said  be,  'I  wouldn't  pay — never  pay  a  debt,  if  you 
ean  help  it.  It's  bad  policy.'  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  right  to  be  honest ;  and  besides,  I  bad 
no  idea  I  should  in  the  end  be  ten  cents  poorer  for 
paying.  I  soon  got  the  change  and  paid  the  cap- 
tain. 

'*It  turned  out  that  ten  cents  paid  stwed  me  six 
dollars  and  sixty  cents.  When  in  Albany,  about 
twenty  minutes  before  the  departure  of  the  train 
for  BuflSilo,  I  recollected  that  though  I  paid  to 
Buffalo,  the  captain  of  the  boat  bad  giyen  me  no 
ticket  beyond  Albany.  I  told  the  gentleman  who 
gave  me  the  change,  and  he  accompanied  me  back 
to  the  boat.  The  captain  having  beard  the  dr- 
oomstances,  asked  if  I  was  the  boy  that  paid  him 
the  ten  cents.  I  replied, 'Yes.'  'Well,' sud  be, 
'here  is  a  ticket.'  I  saw  that  'honesty  is  the  best 
policy,'  and  felt  the  value  of  my  father's  counsels, 
and  the  great  kindness  of  God  in  giying  me  such 
pttiontB."' — American  Messenger, 


^tocrtising  SJcparlmcnt. 

O*  A  limited  nnmber  of  advertisements  of  an  appropriate 
character  will  be  inserted  in  the  moothly  Farmer  at  the  fol* 
lowing 

BATES. 

For  one  square  of  15  lines,  one  insertion $1.00  . 

For  each  subt equent  ineerti  n ,50 

The  above  rates  will  be  charged  for  all  advert isemenia, 
whether  longer  or  shorter. 

Pure  Black  Spanish  Fowls. 

A  few  pairs  rhnice  BInck  i^pnniffh  Fowls, 
raised  from  siocli  imported  liiiit  season. 
For  sale  by  THOMAS  TflAClTER,  Jr.,  t 
the  Fulton  Iron  Foundry,  Booth  Bo»ton. 

Oct.  Id,  1852.  8m*8 


AaRIOULTURAIi 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

QUlNCr  HALL,  OVER  THE  MARKET,  BOSTON. 

THB  Proprietors  haring  recently  enlarged  their  Warehoose, 
sod  Increased  their  works  at  Worcester,  would  respect* 
ftiUy  Invite  the  attention  of  Plantera  and  Dealera  in  A6RI- 
CULTITRAL  &  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  GAR- 
DEN and  FIELD  8EED8,  Ac,  to  their  stock,  comprising  the 
largest  and  beat  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  United  Stages, 
which  are  oflbred  at  low  prices. 

Of  PLOUGHS— we  have  the  greatest  variety  of  kinds  and 
sfses. 

InprOTod  Sod  Plooghs,  for  flat  farrows — improved  Scotch 
Ploughs  for  lapped  Airrows — improved  Stubble  Ploughs,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  deep  tillage,  or  varying  from  6  to  12 
Inches  in  depth. 

Belf-aharpeninf,  Hill  Bidg,  Sub-soil,  Double  Mould,  Con, 
Cotton  an4i  Rice  Ploughs. 

Cylinder  Hay  Gutters,  Smith's  Patent  Lever  Gate,  and  oth 
ers.  Patent  Com  SheUers,  with  and  without  Separaton. 
Seed  SowevB,  of  Tarloua  sices  and  prices.  Batchelder*s  patent 
Com  Planter,  improTcd.  Fanning  Mills  of  various  sises, 
Horse  Powers,  Threshing  Machines,  thermometer  Churns, 
Robbins'  patent  Centrifiigal  Chum,  Cylinder  Churn,  Dasli 
Chum,  Com  Planters,  twether  with  almost  every  article 
wanted  on  the  Plantation,  Farm  or  Garden. 

lUustmted  Catalocoes  sent  gratis  on  application,  post  paid. 
RUOGLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  &  GO. 

Boston  and  Worceater,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1852  tf 


Cliolee  Fowls. 


The  subscriber  oflTers  for  sale  a  few  pairs 
of  each  of  the  following  breeds  of  Domestic 
Fowls,  Tix :  .White  and  Bufl*  Shanghaes, 
Gold  and  Silver  Spangled  Polands,  Bolton 
Gray  and  Black  Spanish;  also,  large  Virgi- 
nia Turkeys  and  Bremen  Geese, 
r am  all  very  fine,  the  spangled  fowls  beautiful. 

H.  H.  LITTLE. 
Bast  Marshfleld,  Oct.  80, 1852.  i  f  ^  1 


Garden  Seeds. 


WE  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  purchasers  of  GAR- 
DEN SEEDS  to  our  eztenslTc  stock,  which  we  oflfkr  fbr 
sale.  We  have  all  the  sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds  that  have 
mroved  worthy  of  cultivation;  also.  Grain,  Graas  and  Flower 
Seeds.  All  the  varieties  are  raised  and  selected  expressly  for 
oor  trade,  and  wo  do  with  confidence  recommend  them  to  all 
whodeaire  to  procum  seeds  that  will  prove  true  to  their  names. 
(7  Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 

RUOGLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  *  CO., 
Jan.  1.  Over  Qoincy  Market,  Bostoa. 


fw  Sale. 


A  few  extra  large  and  handsome  D(MB* 
lalquca  for  sale  cheap  if  applied  for  soon. 
EDWARD  ABORN, 
No.  SO  South  Water  Street, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Dec.  27, 185S. 


HmuA  Tolumess 


BACK  VOLUMES  d  the  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER,  eto* 
gantly  bound  In  Muslin,  OUt  and  Embossed,  an  now  Urn 
sale  at  this  office. 
Boston,  Mnrob  •• 


1858. 
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The  Farmers'  Library* 

TUBT  RECEIVED,  the  following  astortmentof  Acricultoral 
V  and  Hortjcahuni  Books,  enibnu:lng  the  standard  works  of 
MiiBeiit  Americsn  and  Bnropean  writers,  on  the  Farm,  thr 
Orchard,  the  Garden,  Ac.  Ac. 

PEICB. 

American  Farm  Book,  by  ABen,  •  1  tOO 
Farmer's  Treasnre,  by  Faulkner  and  8mlth»  75 
Dana^s  Muck  Manaal,  1,00 
Priae  Essay  on  Manniea,  by  Dana,  8ft 
American  Mnck  Book,  by  Browne,  1,00 
Lactarss  on  Practical  Agricnltnre,  by  Johnstone,  75 
Elements  of  Bclentlftc  Agriculiore,  by  Norton,  60 
Piinciplea  of  Agricnltnre,  by  Thaer,  S,50 
Practical  Agriculture,  by  Johnstone,  75 
Agrtoultnre  for  Bchoohh  by  Blake,  1,00 
Catechism  of  Agrieoliare  and  Chemistry,  by  John- 
stone and  Norton,  S5 
American  Agriculinrist,  by  Allen,  1,00 
IJebig*s  Complete  Work  on  Chemistry,  1,00 
Farmer's  and  Emigrant's  Hand  Book,  by  Marahall,  75 
Home  for  all,  by  Fowler,  SO 
Book  of  the  Farm,  by  Stephens  and  Skinner,  4,00 
Cottage  and  Farm  Houses,  by  Downing,  8,00 
Bownlng^s  Cooniry  Houses,  4,00 
Rval  Architecture,  by  Allen,  1,85 
1>owning*s  Landscape  Gardening  and  Rnral  Archl* 

tecture,  8,50 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences,  8,00 

Frolt  Garden,  by  Berry,  1,85 

Complete  Gardener  and  Fanner,  by  Feasenden,  1,85 

Bridjfeman*s  Gardener's  Assistant,  8,00 

Bridgeman's  Kitchen  Gardener's  Instmctor,  50 

American  Fruit  Culiuriai,  by  Thomas,  1,00 

Gardener  and  Complete  Florist,  85 

Florist's  Guide,  by  Bridgeman,  50 

New  England  Fruit  Book,  by  Ives,  66 

Yooatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle,  by  Sterena,  1,85 

Rose  Cnltnrist,  88 

Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  by  LandreCh,  1,50 

Rnral  Economy,  by  Bonsslngaalt,  1,00 

American  Rose  Culturist,  85 

Bfgelow's  Planta  of  Boston,  1,85 

Genera  of  Planu  of  the  U.  8.,  by  Gray,  8  toIs.  18,00 

Gray's  Botany,  8,00 

PamelPs  Chemistry,  1,00 

New  England  Farmer,  by  Cole,  1,00 

Ladies'  Guide  and  SkUfnl  Housewife,  by  Mia.  Abel,  85 

Bive  and  Honey  Bee,  by  Richardson,  85 

Bee  Keeper's  Manual,  by  Miner,  50 

Mfd  Pander,  by  Browne,  paper  85  eenta,  60 

Townley  on  Bees,                                                  ,  50 

American  Poultry  Yard,  by  Browne,  1,00 

American  Poulterers'  Companion,  by  Bement,  1,00 

American  Fowl  Breeder,  by  Moore,  86 

American  Herd  Book,  by  Allen,  8,00 

American  Shepherd,  by  Moirill,  1,00 

Domestic  Animals,  by  Alton,  76 

Diseases  of  Animals,  by  Cole,  60 

Hints  CO  Sportsmen,  by  Lewis,  1,85 

Dadd'a  Anatomy  and  PhTsiolegy  o  If  he  Horse,  LOO 

Mason's  Farrier  and  Stud  Book,  by  Skinner,  1,85 

Management  of  Sheep,  by  Canlleld,  1,00 

Towatl  on  the  Pig,  60 

Knowlson's  Complete  Cow  Doctor,  85 

Horse  Doctor,  85 

Ouenon's  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows,  88 

Treatise  on  Hot  Hooses,  by  Lenchars,  1,00 

Alien  on  the  Grape,  1,00 

Bcbenck's  Text  Book,  50 

Block's  Book  of  Flowers,  75 

Downing's  Frait  and  FnAit  Trees.  1,50 
For  sale  at  the  PubHabera'  prirea  by  RUGGLBS,  NOUR8B 
BCA80N  *  Co.,  quincy  Hall,  (over  tk9  Market^  Boston. 
April  8,  1658.                               tf^ 


Ayrshire  Stoek. 


nboat  one  year  old. 
Jan.  1, 1858. 


Wanted,  a  thorough  bred  Ayrriilra  Bull, 
and  Heifer,  not  exceeding  two  years  old. 
Any  person  hsTtngauch  lor  aale,  or  very 
likely  Calvee,  will  please  apply  to  the  sub- 
scriber at  this  office. 

117  Also  wanted,  a  fine  native  Bull, 
JOHN  RAYNOLDS. 


Corn  Sbellers. 


K PROVED  YANKEE  CORN  8HELLER8,  with  and  with- 
Nit  aepanitors.  Theiie  machines  are  adapted  to  large  and 
anafl  varietiee  of  corn,  will  shell  raplUly  and  not  liable  to  get 
o«t  of  order.  For  aale.  wholessle  and  retail,  orer  the  marlwt, 
by  RUGQLES,  NOI/RSE,  MASON  &  CO. 

Not.  87,  I8JS8.  8m 


TopsfleM  Nurseries. 

PREMIUM   TREES   AND    SCIONS. 

^MM^^      The  sabacrilter  respectfully  tnTites  his  friends 

^^^^Bf  and  customers  to  his  iHrge  collection  of  FRUIT 

^HpH&  TREES,  embracing  all  He  choicest  varieties 

^iPj^P^  worth  cultivation, — consisiing  of  Apple,  Pear, 

J  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince,  from  three  to 

■^•^■^^  five  years  from  the  bud—  thrtfty  and  handsome. 

Also,  about  80('  extra  sise  Pear  trees,  8  to  lO  years  from  the 
bttd,  all  in  a  bearing  atate,  on  pear  bottoms. 

Also,  about  1500  Pear  treea,  on  pear  bottoms,  from  8  to  4 
years  from  the  bud,  very  thrifty  snd  of  the  choicest  vnrieiles. 

Also,  Mountsln  Ash,  Weeping  Willows,  Arbor  Vitas,  Fir 
Balsam.  Ac. 

07  Scions  cut  to  order,  from  1500  standard  Apple  ard  Pear 
trees,  many  of  which  are  in  a  full  bearing  B<aie,and  fruited  180 
varieties  last  year,— ^end  delivered  five  of  charge  at  any  of  the 
Depots  in  Salem  or  Boaton.  W.  G.  LAKE. 

Topsfield,  Jan.  1, 1868.  tf 

Walnnt  Grove  Nursery. 

^hMM^      The  aobacribera  would  respectfully  inform  their 
J^^^B^  ftlenda  and  the  public,  that  ihey  have  on  hand  an 
4^H|^K  unnaually   large  stock  of   Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
Wr^^^  Cherry,  Peath,  and  other  Treea. 

J|  Also,  dntnces.  Currants,  Raspberries,  Grape- 

■^^^■■^*   Tinea,  Ac,  Ac. 

Ornamental  Treea,  and  Shruba,  Buckthorn  Planu,  dec.  Ac. 

Lot  of  Seedling  Horse  Chestnut,  two  yeara  old. 

Lot  of  European  Sycamore,  two  ye^irs  old. 

Good  planta  of  the  new  and  improved  high  bnah  Blackberry, 
the  fruit  of  whirh  ia  of  enormous  size 

Fine  Apple  Trees,  three  to  five  years' growth  from  bud,  ser- 
en  to  nine  feet  high,  $85  per  hundred. 

We  devote  ourselves  solely  to  the  raising  of  trees }  they  re- 
ceive oor  strict  personal  attention}  we  are  therefore  able  to 
warrant  every  article  true  to  name. 

Thoae  who  intend  pnrchaaing  large  quantitlea  of  Apple 
Treea  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  before  purchaaing,  ani 
examine  our  atock,  aa  it  is  large,  and  doubtless  unsurpaaaed 
by  any  in  the  vicinity. 

Trees  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense,  packed  if  desired. 

Cataloguea  aent  topott-paid  applicanta.  All  ordera  thankp 
fnlly  received  and  promptly  executed. 

JAMBS  HYDE  A  SON. 

Newton  Centre,  Maaa.,  Oct.  88,  1858.  6w*8 

Boltwn  drey  Fowls. 

The  aubscriber  oflers  for  sale  a  few 
pairs  of  ihei^e  fHvorite  fowb,  which  may 
be  hHd  by  spplying,  post  paid,  to  him  at 
Dorcheater,  Masa. 

GEORGE  DORR. 
Jan.  1, 1853.  4w 

I  III  ■  ■  ■  ^mmmmm 

United  States  &  Foreign  Patent 

Ageney. 

Office  f  89  State  Street,  corner  of  Congrest  Street. 

THE  undersigned,  late  Principal  Examiner  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  at  Washington.  D.  C,  oilbrs  his  ser- 
vices to  those  about  making  application  for  Patenia,  with  thn 
htipe  that  his  long  official  connection  with  that  Office,  and  his 
fiimiliarity  with  its  rules  and  practice,  will  enable  him  to  givn 
satisfaction  to  thoae  who  may  employ  him. 

Those  unacquainted  with  him  are  referred  to  the  following 
teatimoniala  from  hia  Inte  colleagues. 

SAMUEL  COOPER. 


The  undersigned,  Principal  and  Assit-tant  Examlnera  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office,  have  for  several  yeara  been  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  lately  a  Principal  Ex* 
aminer  in  thla  Office;  and  take  plesaure  in  atating  that  h% 
is  a  gentleman  of  the  higheat  moral  cbararter,  of  unquestioned 
Knowledge  in  the  business  and  practice  of  the  office,  snd  that 
his  scientific  attainmenta  are  each  as  eminently  fit  him  for  the 
bnnlneas  In  which  he  la  about  to  engage. 

HENRY  B.  REN  WICK,  >  pH.Hn.i 

h,  D.  GALE,  jExamto'SL 

J.  H.  lane'  S  Examiners. 

T.  R.  PBALB,  1 

THOMAS  T.  EVERETT,    .       f  Aaatataat 
F.  SOUTHGATE  SMITH,         (Ezarn'm. 
WM.  CHAUNCY  LANGDON,) 
Boalim,  Oct.  8, 1868.  8m* 

Baekthorn. 

1  f  I  A  A  aBUCKTHORN,  for  aale  by 
ilhUUU  JAMBS  HYDE  A  BON. 

Oet.  88, 1868.  4w** 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 

liDdhlkkcd  OB  (Ik  dm  r>f  eT«r;  niDDIh,  by  John  Riiholm 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUHBEB. 


NHW  ENQLANS  FARMEB,  (WEBKLT,) 

An  IniefeKitM  Africulhirai  Family  Wexcipaptr. 
Th«  Newm  uid  Ul*«llu»u  deMrtmanu  under  lbs  chHfe 
of  WILLIAM  BlNONUd,  wtll  licladea  full  and  ursfnln- 
poriDriheiiencr  Iba  Harkdi  iihI  iIiii  nr>i  or  the  weak, 
■uck  u  Domnilc,  Fonlgu  and  Marine  iDleEllients,  Cnafn*- 
•IcHml  and  Le(lil(U>a  piacmlliiis,  TcDipeiaPCi  ind  ReUilsiia 
lnuJll|cu«,  and  afrnecul  virlelr  or  Lllernrr  and  Ulicellelie- 
oua  mailer,  %i»flci  id  bmlly  reading,  con  priiing  iiiot*  ine- 
ful  and  leluable  rendlnf  miiur  itaan  aay  oihcr  A|rlfiilianl 
N  ewipa  [Mr  pull]  Inked  IB  Ne«  England.  EieryiklDgoTaliolt- 
rul  or  eTen  dnubirul  lendenc;  Hill  be  onfully  eidnded  from 

lO-  Termi  ai.OO  per  (01111111  la  adiance. 


I  aad  IvilBnihDUld  btadditmatA,  pott-paid, 
RAVNOIJ>S  lb  N0T7BSE, 

rT    lIlLL,  8ODTH    HllKBr  BTaSIT,  B<wT«a. 


TkeuHorOouio-^i.iBuor  Fowb 

Peculiar  Dinicnillei  or  Nfw  Enilend  Farnlliif IS 

HarTsil  II>ino-OurJiinr.arv  Nunber 

Lyceam  Leetaraa— Two  Acm 

TkaSeaion  orid^9ai  Wlhritniion  and  ilclnlly 
•tale  Hoard  or  Agrlcnllure 

WlnlerLectuKi—NewaBam 

Sound  Waiiiu  In  PaWni. .. . 

mty  or  Aulinala  in  A 
I  and  Fnaerrlnf  Win 


fiirODod  Fruit., 
inoapkertc  Ckan 


Oooktai  and  Dl(tatlnn- Ly»ura  Laciore.. 
Parnlni— Ckuge  or  Tlnibrr  rnm  Cleartni 
Haneal  Hinm-\rplei  na  Pood  fbr  Slock. 

Tka  RoeklTifbam  Fsir 

A  Farmer-.  VlrcidBT.Ik-O.owl 
Laying  out  aurFUei— one 


'|B|  Con— Hlllliif  up SB 


!kiilia»aC) 


irt 411 


i-Agrlc 


., ,  la  Mli.lMippl- 

■itandld  Frail "Culluie or. nui.u 
Tke Hydraulic  Rxn^Wblu  Cloy 

Ladl«' Departntnt 

Kochanici'  DepartBeai,  Am,  *c. 
Beya' Utpatlioeai 


Adte: 


tLI-DSI 


Hum  Roieei  Appl*.  ■ . 
Dull— Earl  orseaham 

CaakerWomi 

Vegeiable  Caltat 


HENRV  F.  FRBNCH, 

TbepAU 


ndrvd  Arli  and  Scienceai  a 


age  on  Ike  Nc« 

D  b<  'paid  In  ad 


rnferesling  to  Farmers. 

luwD,  Ikeailicleln  loianf  (mm  1«  10  IMbnrrela  al  the  low 
pile*  of  as  eta.  per  barrel,  or  If  taken  ai  ika  kiln  ai  Mrdlbid 

llreet,  Ctaarleatown,  al  ^ 

Abo,  roc  tale,  IDD  ban 

Appllculion  may  he  m 


ionebualwl 
I  lime  forma 


Flaeealayor  ormenloH  mud 


Fare  Snffolk  Pigs. 

blooded  BafftolkFlga  lor  aale.  ran^atn* 
ordoring  them  from  a  diaianiw  rer  bresl- 
era,  may  rely  on  gelUng  tbe  beat  patlatH 
or  (be  brMd,  carerully  aeleeied  Ibnm  dV 
hnnl  Ihlen.  J.  L.  LOVERJNO. 

Hay  M,  IBS).  If 


DEVOTED  TO  AOaiODLTUBX  AND  ITS  EINDBED  AHTB  AND  BOIIVTCES. 


VOL.  V.                     BOSTON, 

FEBltUARY, 

1863. 

NO.    2. 

BAFNOLDS  *  NOURBE,  PiermiTOi*. 

„.o«„ow»,.„ 

"'"•          KENRV  F.  FBENCn', 

^o"? 

OALENDAB  FOR  FEBRUART. 

The  Saxons  oUlfld  Febnur;  Sprovt-lieU,  bacause 
In  this  month  kelo-wurte  b«gan  to  throw  out  whole- 
aome  jouog  Kprouts,  which  were  the  chief  winter- 
Tute  for  the  sustenance  uf  the  huabaDdmaD  in 
tbcN  days.  The  "kele"  being  the  ivell-knowD 
kale  of  the  cabbage  tribe.  The  Saioni  also  called 
this  month  "SaliDonath,"  which  means  "pan-cake 
month,'"  becan«o  in  the  course  of  it,  cnkes  we 
ofieredhj  the  p^ij^anSaionalothesun;  and  "Sol, 
at  "soqL,"  vigoifidi/oed  or  cake*. 

Well,  then  a  some  diSbienoe  between  to-daj, 
and  the  times  when  those  old  sun- worshippers 
fired.  Thej  would  be  horrified  to  see 
aiktM  wluch  they  oSered  perhaps  as  a  propiliatorj 
saorifioe,  and  then  jum|i  sp  and  light  our  pipes  b; 
tbe  son !  Notwithstanding,  we  think  toting  the 
eohes  a  more  rational  use  of  tliem  than  sncriScing 
Ibcm  to  oM  Sol,  who  looks  as  though  he  had  not 
onlj  a  plenty  of  good  cakes,  but  roast  beef  too. 
We  hope,  dietefore,  our  people  will  eat  their  cakes 
tfaemselvee,  and  grow  lus^  upon  them,  mangre 
the  Saxons,  and  tlieir  aan-worship. 

Striking  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
ness  of  the  coaotrj,  and  have  broken  np  eoi 
the  pleasant  old  customs  of  the  rural  districts,  and 
which  are  mourned  over  as  "holoyon  days  an 
soeDeenerertoretimi."  Clare,  in  bisShepberd' 
Calendar,  written  many  years  ago,  describsa  the 
gathering  of  fknnen  in  old  England  much  as  the 
ftrmers  still  ootleot  in  many  places  in  this  country^ 
He  says : — 

'How  mnilnf  o'er  Ibe  cbuilDf  (cads, 
CDllMli—vllk  elbow  Idl;  prai'd 
Raullni  ih 

li  nd-ilpt  pipe, 


TkeriHi<rb«eI,or] 
Pnfflu  ma  wklk  hi 


atm  boUB  liioai,  ud  ilp*  hli  sla." 

Once,  the  oomitry  roads,  all  through  Kew  Eng- 
land, were  jubilant  with  merry  bells  and  voicei 
UuoQgh  the  wintet  months.     Then  the  {npon- 


tains  and  vales  poured  forth  their  hardy  sodf, 
•eeking  distant  markets  for  the  products  oi'  th«ir 
summer's  ttnl.  lines  of  box  sleighs  filled  with 
beef,  pork,  mutton  and  venison,  cbeeee,  butler, 
and  hooey,  were  impelled  by  fleet  and  powerful 
horses,  skimming  the  plains  and  threading  the 
ralleys  and  preHentiag  a  most  animadng  scene. 
There  were  tarema  in  those  days  ;  and  in  the 
cheerful  light  of  their  log-fires,  a^er  night  had 
set  in,  gathered  the  hardy  sons  of  the  mountuns. 
Hen  they  fortified  the  "corporeal  man"  from  their 
boxes  of  cold  roast  fowl,  (4)ple-pie8  and  dough- 
nuts, and  while  the  storm  blew  furious  without, 
they  grew  warm  with  sympathy,  and  with  the  log 
Sre  within.  4 

And  now  this  Boene  reminds  soma  one  of  a  be- 
nighted traTsller,  who  lost  his  way  in  the  moun-' 
tains,  and,  but  for  his  faithful  dog,  had  perished 
in  these  lonely  regions.  He  tells  the  tale, — and 
then  each,  in  turn,  relates  his  story  of  some  peril- 
ous adventure  amid  the  snowy  mountains  in  the 
winter.  And  there  was  "flip"  and  "sling,"  in 
those  days,  and  these  went  round  sometimes,  with 
the  "merry  tale,"  until  the  trarellers  were  "unco' 
gloHooB."  But  as  their  pitchers  grew  light  and 
the  Dame  decreased,  their  eyes  grew  dull,  aod  one 
after  another  th«r  heavy  trend  might  be  heard 
approaching  the  bed, 

"WlMtt  nortalB  llw  ■««■■  of  roifit/iiliwa  pn»a." 

All  this  was  a  part  of  thtir  Farm  Work  for 
Febmaiy. 

Now  how  ellaa^  the  scene !  l%roi^h  yon- 
der valley  ooiifea  a  stnnge  looking  monster,  emit- 
ting smoke  and  flame,  pjunging  into  drifts  and 
scattering  them  like  ohoff  from  its  path,  and  bM&. 
ing  along  to  market,  in  its  oapacioos  storehouse, 
the  products  of  an  hundred  forma  I  It  comes  at 
all  times,  and  seasons — laughs  at  the  elements, 
aitd    makes  night  Udeoos  with    its  unearthly 

reams,  its  gleaming  eyes  and  fretful  jar. 

And  this  is  the  way  the  loccnwliet  does  this  part 
of  the  Farm  Wgrk  fbi  Febraary  in  1853  f 
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Bat  there  are  other  thinge  which  the  locomotive 
oannot  do.  A  part  of  the  farm-work  of  this  month, 
is«  to  read  a  great  deal  from  the  best  hooka  which 
treat  of  your  particular  business.  There  are  plen- 
ty of  books,  two  dozen  of  which  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  whole  town.  Among  them'are  Davy's  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry;  The  Matk  Book;  Rural 
Economy;  Bridgman's  Toung  Gaidner*s  Assist- 
ant ;  Fessenden^s  Complete  Gardener  and  Farmer; 
Nash^sPirogressive  Farmer ;  Buel*s  Farmer's  Com- 
panion; all  Downing's  works ;  Harris's  Work  on 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  and  others,  which 
you  will  find  referred  to  on  reading  these.  It 
is  as  important  for  the  farmer  to  read  these  and 
other  books  of  rimilar  character,  if  he  means  to 
understand  his  profession,  as  for  the  lawyer  to 
read  Coke  upon  Littleton,  or  Blackstone.  This 
reading  is  an  indispensable  part  of  his  farm  em- 
ployment, or  amusement,  and  will  help  to  increase 
bis  crops  as  he  understands  the  principles  of 
growth  in  the  plants  he  is  rearing. 

Then  another  important  duty  to  be  attended  to 
In  February,  is,  to  see  that  your  children  are 
reaping  the  largest  possible  benefit  from  their  at- 
tendance at  school.  Feel  interested  yourselves 
in  the  studies  they  are  pursuing  ;  converse  with 
them  often,  and  impress  on  their  minds  the  impor- 
tance of  close  application  and  studious  habits, 
while  young.  They  will  catch  vigor  from  your 
kind  inquiries,  and  climb  the  ''HiU  of  Science,'* 
pleasantly  in  your  company. 

When  these  duties  are  well  discharged,  a  new 
pleasure  will  be  found  in  looking  after  the  stock 
and  poultry,  in  sledding  the  fuel  and  timber,  in 
preparing  the  farm  implements,  the  plow,  harrow, 
yokes,  carts,  hay-wagons,  rakes,  scythes,  &c. 
Then  the  fencing  materials  must  be  collected  for 
the  hill  or  river-lot,  the  poets  morticed  and  rails 
split,  or  stones  drawn  when  the  snow  is  thin. 
Save  every  moment  from  spring  labor  by  drawing 
out  as  much  manure  as  possible  before  the  ground 
is  soft,  and  other  cares  press  upon  you. 

What  results  have  you  arrived  at  in  your  ex- 
periment of  cutting  fodder  for  ''your  stock!  Has 
not  your  bay  of  hay  reminded  you  of  the  widow's 
cruse  and  meal  barrel,  by  holding  out  beyond  any 
former  timet  Make  your  experiments  as  exact  as 
possible  and  keep  accurate  acoounts,  so  that  your 
neighbors  may  have  the  benefit  of  them. 

Bear  in  mind  that  scions  must  be  cut  before  the 
sap  moves,  and  when  cut,  place  them  in  a  damp, 
oool  plaoe,  so  that  they  shall  not  shrivel. 

if  you  have  trees  that  actually  need  trimming,  do 
that,  too,  before  the  sap  moves.  Use  sharp  tools 
and  leave  every  wound  smooth  and  in  a  workman- 
like manner. 

Are  your  accounts  all  settled  for  1852?  Unset- 
tled accounts  are  not  pleasant  subjects  for  medita- 
tion m  the  beautiful  fields  ! 

The  time  draws  nigh  when  ij^ng  work  will  de- 


mand all  your  attention ;  so  let  us  be  up  and  do- 
mg,  and  ready  for  ''old  Sol"  by  the  time  he  has 
warmed  the  soil  sufficiently  te  receive  tiie  seed. 


F»r  ike  JVew  Bnglemd  Farmwr. 
THB  RICmNBSS  OF  IiANB 

FROFORTIONED  TO  THB  QUAN7ITT  OP  STOGK  KXPT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  im- 
portance of  guano,  bone-dust,  poudrette  and  other 
natural  and  artifidal  fertilizers  of  soils,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  with  respect  to  the  great  muori- 
ty  of  farmers,  they  must  depend,  principaDy  if  not 
entirely,  on  the  manures  they  make  upon  their 
own  farms.  Purchased  manures  of  aU  kinds  are 
always  expensive,  and  will  rarely  be  obtained  to 
any  considerable  extent.  It  behoves  the  farmer, 
then,  to  manu£BU3ture  all  the  manure  he  possibly 
can,  in  his  own  various  laboratories.  lie  must 
keep  his  cattle  and  swine  constantly  at  work,  and 
by  supplving  them  with  the  requisite  materials, 
he  may  always  make  them  seJf-stistaining  animala, 
by  the  quantities  of  manure  they  will  create.  And 
as  one  important  means  of  enriching  his  farm,  ho 
should  keep  as  much  stock  as  he  can  and  keep  them 
weU,  for  the  law  of  progress  in  the  case  is,  that 
keeping  all  he  can  will  give  him  the  means  of  keep- 
ing more.  By  observing  this  law,  his  means  ac- 
cumulate, ana  his  ability  to  keep  more  is  continu- 
ally increasing.  It  is  on  this  nrinciple  that  somo 
farmers,  in  the  lapse  of  a  single  decade  of  years, 
convert  a  desert  into  a  garden,  and  on  the  most 
sterile  soil  rear  up  arouna  them  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, and  a  richness  of  scenery  which  **Shen- 
stone  mieht  have  envied."  While  vnitang  these 
lines,  and  in  strong  corroboration  of  the  doctrine 
here  lud  down,  the  following  paragraph  in  a  Eu- 
ropean work  fell  under  my  notice,  and  quoting  it 
endeth  this  chapter. 

''The  real  source  of  the  great  fertility  of  the 
great  Lombardian  plain  is  now  known  to  be  its 
high  cultivation.  In  the  trian^e  included  between 
Muan,  Lodi  and  Pavia,  each  side  of  which  b  little 
more  than  twenty  miles  in  length,  there  are,  it  is 
estimated,  not  fewer  than  100,000  head  of  cattle, 
100,000  pigs,  and  25,000  horses,  in  addition  to  the 
human  population.  It  is  to  the  immense  supplies 
of  manure,  solid  and  liquid,  obtained  from  these 
sources,  and  not  to  the  refuse  of  the  towns  them- 
selves, that  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  mainly  attri- 
butable." n.  c. 

Waltham,  Jan,  21, 1853. 


F«r  the  N9W  Emfiand  Farmer. 
MUOK— TBORN  AND  QUINOB  STOCK 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^I  intend  in  the  spring  to  set 
an  orchard  of  early  peach  and  other  choice  eariy 
fruit  trees, — ^my  land  is  a  hill  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, the  soil  is  rather  better  than  the  term  "sandy 
or  gravelly  knoll"  would  imply.  I  have  plenty  of 
peat  or  muck,  but  not  enough  that  has  been  ex- 

f)sed  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  the  atmosphere, 
should  like  to  be  advised  through  your  valuable 
riper,  or  otherwise,  as  soon  as  convenient,  what 
had  better  mix  with  nearly  green  muck  to  make 
it  suitable  to  apply  to  such  Um,  and  for  suoh  pur- 
poses, (a.) 

Is  the  thorn  as  good  as  the  ouince  to  graft  the 
pear  into?  We  have  plenty  or  them  aroOnd  us 
growing  wild  and  thi^y. 
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Any  advioe  or  remarks  in  r^iird  to  th«  above, 
would  be  very  gratifyiog  to  me,  and  I  doabt  not 
it  would  to  many  others.  Yours, 

Painter,  turned  Farior. 

JtK^^nf,  7am.  17, 1853. 

RacABKS. — See  article  in  another  column  on 
'•Composting  with  Muck." 

(a.)  If  you  must  use  **green  muck,"  mix  with 
lime.  In  another  heap,  try  unleaohed  ashes.  If 
you  can  procure  tanner's  scrapings,  try  a  heap 
with  those.  But  next  August  "throw  out  a  heap 
of  the  mud  that  shall  giye  you  fifly  cords  in  ad- 
vance, and  keep  ii  good  from  year  to  year. 

Win  some  person  who  has  had  experience,  an- 
swer the  question  asked  above,  whether  the  thorn 
is  as  good  as  the  quince  to  graft  the  pear  into? 


TjBOiBiiAnvB  Aoaiam/ruBAii  mbbt- 

INQS. 
FimsT  MssTina—TuESOAT  Evbnivo,  Jaw.  18,  1858. 

In  aecordanoe  with  the  custom  for  several  years 
past,  those  members  of  our  Legislature  and  others 
interested  in  agricultural  matters,  assembled  id 
the  Representatives'  Hall,  at  the  State  House,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  them- 
selves into  an  Acnricultural  Society. 

Tbe-eeting^:-  called  to  Trder  by  A-^ 
Walker,  of  North  Brookfield,  and  H.  H.  Cook,  of 
Berkshire,  appointed  temporary  chairman,  and  W. 
W.  Hnx,  of  Boston,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Upon  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Cook  announced  the 
meeting  as  open  for  business. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Browk,  of  tho  N,  E, 
Farmer y  the  full  organisation  of  the  society  was 
postponed  until  the  next  meeting,  and  the  time 
devoted  to  an  informal  discussion.  This  course 
was  adopted  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary  of  last  year,  with  the  records ;  and  many 
gentlanen  who  have  heretofore  taken  part  in  the 
meetings,  whieh  rendered  a  permanent  organization 
inoonvement. 

Mr.  Brown  suggested  as  a  topic  for  discussion, 
a  resolution  setting  forth  the  importance  of  the 
agricultural  interest  in  this  Commonwealth,  and 
the  need  of  a  greater  ^Kfiusion  of  agricultural 
knowledge  among  the  people. 

He  then  went  on  to  remark  that  in  mechanical 
and  manu&cturing  pursuits  we  find  those  interest- 
ed combining  for  the  purpose  of  mutaal  benefit. 
If  their  bmnness  beoomes  depressed,  or  meets  vrith 
BOW  developments,  they  hnmediately  come  togeth- 
er to  consult  on  the  causes  of  the  fluctuation  and 
changes  in  their  callings,  and  take  such  measures 
as  wisdom  dictates.  Not  so  with  the  fiurmer.  He 
has  overlooked  the  advantages  of  this  combination 
and  has  refied  solely  on  his  individual  knowledge 
and  intelligence. 

If  a  man  is  to  follow  the  sea,  the  law,  or  the 
ministi^,  ho  diolild  and  does  prepare  hiinseif  l^  a 


ooivse  of  study  for  the  pcofesnon  in  Bfc  whioh  he 
has  chosen.  But  is  it  so  with  the  fiurmer  ?  Ha 
reads  bat  few  of  ihe  numerous  agrionltnral  books 
which  exist  in  our  libraries,  acqidres  littie  sdentiAe 
knowledge,  and  consequently  makes  bat  littie  pro* 
gross  in  his  calling, — ^ftUing  into  all  the  errors  of 
those  who  have  preceded  him,  and  striking  out  bat 
few  new  improvements. 

Mr.  Walker  coneuired  in  the  resolution  oSbred 
by  Mr.  Brovm.  Agriculture  is  a  very. important 
interest  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  much  more  so 
than  is  often  supposed.  Not  only  the  farnms 
proper,  bat  many  mechanics  own  and  cultivate 
tracts  of  land,  and  derive  much  of  their  income 
from  this  source.  Tins  fiu)t  calls  for  the  dissem- 
mation  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and  this  knowl- 
edge must  be  carried  to  the  people  by  means  of 
agricultural  associations. 

It  may  be  asked  why  vre  need  more  informatioa 
than  our  forefiUheis?    There  axe  three  stages  in 
agriculture.    The  first  is  when  the  land  Is  first 
cleared^then  it  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  requires 
no  artificial  manuring.    The  seoond  stage  is  that 
in  whieh  the  sdl  becomes  partially  exhausted,  and 
the  fi&rmer  has  to  put  into  his  land  the  manui^ 
which  his  own  resources  furnish  Mm,  and  this  suf- 
fices for  a  time.    The  next  and  last  stage  is  when 
he  is  obliged  to  raise  lai^ser  crops  than  his  ordinaiy 
manure  wUl  enable  him  to  do.    We  have  reaohed 
this  stage.    Now,  tho  question  oomes  up,  how  is 
the  fiftrmer  to  increase  his  amount  of  manure  t   In 
order  to  answer  this  question,  science  must  be  con 
suited.    Science  must  infbna  us  what  ingredients 
are  necessary  to  replenish  the  soil,  and  enabia  ua 
to  produce  the  desired  crops.    The  speaker  had 
himself  experienced  this  want  of  information,  and 
had  sought  the  aid  of  scientific  men  with  sueoeas. 
He  believed  that  nine-tonths  of  the  farmers  ia 
the  Stato  were  devoid  of  this  important  infinrma- 
tion.    What  we  want  to  know  is,  what  we  can  do 
to  bring  back  to  productiveness  our  worn  out 
lands. 

Mr.  Weld,  of  Topsfield,  believed  that  we  most 
call  science  to  the  aid  of  aggricultare.  He  wanted 
clearer  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  and  extent  of 
applying  artificial  manures.  What  proportloa 
would  be  profitable?  He  had  applied  100  bushels 
of  ashes  to  the,  acre  in  moist,  upland  soil,  and 
thought  that  amount  necessaxy.  He  wanted  sci- 
entific men  to  conduct  experiments,  and  then  mak6 
full,  complete  and  honest  statements  in  regard  to 
the  modus  operandi, 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Hampshire,  related  some  ikets  in 
support  of  the  views  of  Mr.  W. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Worcester,  said  that  one  great 
obstacle  to  the  attainmmt  of  the  ol^ct  set  forth 
this  evening,  was  the  diversity  of  circumstances 
appertaining  to  evils.  Experiments  that  prove  en- 
tirely successful  in  one  part  of  the  country,  com- 
pletely &il  in  another.    Theire  is  no  certainty 
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about  it.  «He  did  not  know  bow  be  oooid  ^t  that 
amount  of  information  diffused  throughout  the 
oOontry  whioh  is  neeesaary  to  make  a  man  a  sue- 
oessful  fanner.  He  beliered  that  erery  farmer 
must  be  his  own  scientific  experimenter.  Hardly 
any  two  agree  in  their  systems,  sho^ng  that 
what  one  man  finds  to  his  advantage  may  prove 
unprofitable  to  another.  Every  man  must  study 
the  science  of  agriculture  himself.  No  general 
principle  can  be  laid  down.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  how  to  make  farming  profitable.  If  a  man 
has  a  farm  which  he  can  carry  on  with  his  own 
hands  alone,  he  will  make  littie  money ;  but  let 
him  take  a  farm  which  requires  extra  help,  and 
his  profits  will  increase,  for  he  will  make  a  profit 
on  his  hired  labor.  We  need  enterprise  more  than 
we  do  manure. 

Mr.  Howe,  of  Southboro',  inquired,  if  in  getting 
a  profit  on  the  labor  of  thoee  he  employs,  he  did 
not  prevent  them  from  ever  getting  farms  for  them- 
selves 1  He  did  not  like  that  kind  of  enterprise 
which  keeps  other  people  down. 

The  gentleman  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
employed  ashes  on  a  side  hill  of  moist  soil,  and 
saw  a  great  improvement  in  consequence;  and 
then  he  applied  it  to  another  lot  of  similar  soil  and 
received  no  benefit  whatever.  Again,  he  had  a 
lot  of  twelve  acres,  on  six  of  which  he  had  applied 
plaster  to  great  advantage.  He  then  applied  it  to 
the  other  six  and  received  no  benefit  whatever. 

Mr.  WaIiKSB,  of  Worcester,  said  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Howe's  question  in  regard  to  profit  on  hired 
labor,  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  laborers 
ooming  into  this  country  who  were  without  the 
means  and  incompetent  to  oarry  on  fiirming,  and 
were  glad  to  obtain  any  kind  of  employment.  He 
saw  no  harm  in  making  use  of  this  labor  in  the 
way  he  had  intimated. 

Mr.  AuASA  Walkbr  believed  that  this  failure  of 
experiment  might  be  easily  explained.  Perhaps 
the  manures  applied  were  of  poor  quality,  or  the 
season  unfavorable  to  its  use.  He  had  once  ap- 
plied plaster  to  a  piece  of  land,  but  the  first  year 
he  could  perceive  no  benefit  from  it,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  needed  to  be  applied  the  sec- 
ond year.  He  did  so,  yet  he  could  hardly  perceive 
its  eflfocts.  He  could  only  discover  a  small,  White 
clover  springing  up.  He  continued  the  application, 
and- was  satisfied  that  it  paid  well.  This,  he 
tiiought  an  illustration  of  the  need  of  more  accu- 
rate scientific  information. 

Mr.  RowLxr,  of  Egremont,  said,  he  also  felt  the 
nked  of  more  specific,  practical  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  the  production  of  crops,  and  the  proper 
management  of  the  land.  He  did  not  know  but 
that  the  farmers  of  the  State  needed  enierprise, 
but  Be  did  not  believe  that  it  was  the  number  of 
acres  that  he  cultivated,  that  made  a  man  rich. 
The  old  saying  is,  "a  litUe  farm  well  tilled. "  He 
thought  there  was  a  lack  of  system.    Our  fiurmers' 


do  not,  like  the  merchants,  keep  an  account  of  the 
expense  of  raising  their  various  crops,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  asoertiun  i^ich  were  the  most  pro- 
fitable. He  thought  farmers  should  take  more 
pains  to  interchange  views  with  one  another,  in  re- 
gard to  their  interests.  Perhaps  one  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  improvement  is  a  pr^udice  against 
book  farming. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


BY  W.   CLIfT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  c(Hrrespondent  in  vour  Decem- 
ber number  inquires  for  the  best  method  of  secur- 
ing celery  for  the  winter.  As  I  have  cultivated 
this'plant  for  the  last  six  years,  with  very,  good 
success,  I  can  give  you  the  results  of  ray  experience. 
It  requires  more  attention  than  most  other  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  growine  of  good  celery  is  a  much 
more  difficult  matter  Uian  its  preservation.  Thb 
is  the  chief  difficulty  about  it,  to  attend  to  its 
wants  oflen,  and  seasonably. 

If  you  wish  early  celery  you  must  sow  your  seed 
in  March  in  a  hot-oed,  and  put  your  plants  in  the 
trench  in  June  or  early  in  July.  If  you  only  care 
for  it  late,  sow  in  May  in  the  open  ground.  Select 
a  moist  rich  spot  for  your  seed  bed,  thoroughly  pre- 
pared. The  finer  the  tilth  of  the  mould  the  better 
your  seed  will  germinate.  An  old  mat  thrown 
over  the  bed,  or  any  light  covering  of  grass  or 
weeds,  will  aid  the  sproutmg.  This  covering  should 
be  removed,  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  an  moh  high,  they  should 
be  pricked  out  in  a  bed  of  rich  mould  thoroughly 
prepared.  A  compost  of  muck  and  night  soil,  or 
muck  and  hen  dung,  is  a  very  good  manure  for  tho 
bed.  The  plants  should  be  set  in  drills,  six  inches 
apart,  and  four  inches  in  the  drill.  .You  cannot 
have  good  strons  plants  without  pricking  out .  They 
should  be  kept  See  from  weeds,  and  the  soil  should 
be  stirred  once  a  week  until  August. 

The  selection  of  a  siutable  spot  for  the  trenches 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  As  celexy 
needs  a  good  deal  of  water,  select  a  spot  as  near 
the  watering  place  as  possible.  Tour  soil  i^o^d 
be  two  feet  deep,  and  if  there  is  not- that  depth  of 
black  loam .  you  must  prepare  it  in  the  trenches, 
for  the  occasion ;  you  may  prepare  your  trendies 
for  growing  two  or  four  rows,  as  suits  your  conve- 
nience. If  for  two  rows,  the  trenches  should  be 
18  inches  wide,  and  18  deep.  I  have  tried  various 
kinds  of  manure,  feathers,  hair,  night  soil,  &c.  I 
have  obtained  the  best  results  from  niefat  soil  well 
mixed  with  loam  of  charcoal  dust — but!  attributed 
this  to  the  fact  that  it  was  used  in  larger  quanti- 
ties, than  to  any  superiority  in  the  manure.  The 
hogs'  hair,  though  used  in  small  qnantitids,  gave 
verv  satisfactory  results.  But  almost  any  manure 
will  do,  if  it  be  tiioroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil,  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches.  If  you  use 
stable  dung  the  trench^  should  be  half  filled  with 
it,  and  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil  with  a 
fork. 

Junius  Smith,  in  the  Patent  Office  Beport,  for 
1845,  gives  the  following  directions  for  settinff  out 
the  plants  in  the  trench.  '*The  plants  should  be 
trimmed  about  the  crown,  just  at  the  top  of  the 
root ;  all  the  Toung  suckers  taken  off,  leavingthe 
plant  trim  and  neat,  with  all  its  main  etalka.  With 
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a  dibble,  which  should  be  as  large  as  the  handle  of 
a  Bimde,  as  the  roots  will  now  be  of  con»derable 
size,  begin  at  one  end  of  the  trench,  with  your 
fkce  toward  the  other,  and  set  in  a  sin^e  row  of 
plants  in  the  middle  of  the  trench,  and  not  less 
than  ax,  inches  asunder ;  water  them  well.  No 
teetotaler  loves  water  better  than  celery.  It  can- 
not have  too  much.  The  roots  of  this  plant  re- 
quire m<»ie  room  than  is  generally  allowMl  them, 
as  any  one  may  see  when  they  are^  taken  up  for 
the  table. 

((Earthing  up  the  plants  should  be  delayed  ^ntil 
they  have  attained  a  good  size ;  and  then  it  requires 
«are,  especially  the  first  time.  I  always  get  into 
the  trench  myself,  and,  holding  the  plant  with  all 
its  stalks  firmly  in  my  lefl  hand,  with  a  short-han- 
dled small  hoe,  draw  the  earth  up  around  the  plant 
without  allowing  it  to  come  in  between  the  stalks. 
When  this  is  done,  and  the  plants  thus  protected, 
you  may,  with  a  spade,  strike  off  the  edges  of  the 
trench,  and  partiaUy  fill  it.  As  the  j^nt  grows, 
continue  to  earth  up,  and  by  the  1st  of  Nov.  the 
plants  will  be  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  siie  of  a  man's  arm. 

'^ScmiettmeB,  particularly  if  the  season  be  dry, 
celevy  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  fly.  In  that 
case,  you  will  see  the  io^  of  the  celery  turn  l«own 
and  wither.  The  moment  that  symptom  appears, 
n«  tune  is  to  be  lost  in  cidKng  the  doctor,  for  the 
whole  crop  is  at  stake.  The  cause  of  the  disease 
is  the  sting  of  •  fly  upon  the  leaves.  The  egg  is 
deposited  between  tne  integuments  of  the  leaf,  and 
aoon  hatches  into  a  small  white  worm— sometimes 
vimble  on  opening  the  leaf  to  the  naked  eye,  al- 
ways by  the  aid  of  the  microseope.  if  not  attend- 
<ed  to,  tiie  disease  descends  to  the  root  and  the 
whole  plant  fiiUs  a  sacrifice.  Amputate  every  dis- 
eased leaf,  and  early  in  the  morning  while  the  dew 
is  on,  sift  'on  to  the  whole  of  the  plants  fresh 
elaked  Mme.  One  such  powderine  is  eeneraUy  su^ 
floient,  but  if  not,  ^ve  them  another  dose,  and  the 
first  rain  that  falls  vrill  wash  the  plants  <dean,  and 
you  will  probably  see  them  ftesh,  green,  and 
stretching  away  toward  matority.'^ 

As  we  ha;7e  never  had  any  diseased  celery  to 
doctor,  we  give  this  remedy  for  what  it  is  worth. 
The  disease  is  probably  induced  by  drought.  As 
our  celery  trenches  stand  close  by  a  ditch  where 
salt  water  flows,  we  have  tried  the  orine  upon  them 
once  a  week,  and  fijond  it  gave  the  plants  great 
luxuriance.  We'liave  grown  plants  a  yard  long. 
Wherever  a  garden  is  near  the  shore  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  try  the  exneriment  of  salt  watering. 
It  is  a  marine  plant,  ana  must  have  salt  in  some 
flhape  in  order  to  attain  perfection.  Prof.  Mapee 
reoommends  salt  in  the  compost  prepared  for  it. 
He  advises  to  put  at  least  three  inches  of  either  of 
the  lowing  eompoets  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench- 
es. 

ist.  Weil  decomposed  stable  manure,  with  ten 
gallons  of  strong  brine  made  from  salt  to  each  half 
cord. 

2d.  One  cord  of  peat,  turf,  meadow-muck  and 
woods  earth,  which  has  been  previously  decom- 
posed by  the  salt  and  lime  mixture,  (3  bushels  of 
ume  slaked  in  water  saturated  with  one  bushel  of 
•alt)  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano 
thoroughly  mixed  ten  days  before  using." 

Celery  is  a  delicious  vegetable,  and  makes  an 
agreeable  variety  upon  the  table  during  winter. 
Its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  dties,  because  it  re- 


yaareB  some  little  skill  to  grow  it,  and  gardeners 
in  the  suburbs  can  make  it  a  paying  crop.  It 
might  be  introduced  with  advantage  to  every  veg- 
etable garden. 

As  to  the  preservation  of  celery,  if  you  live  near 
a  market  it  is  best  to  leave  it  to  the  market-man 
who  sells  it,  buying  only  as  you  wish-  to  use  it. 
We  have  tried  various  methods  of  keeping  it  in  a 
cellar,  but  have  never  succeeded  well.  Irof.  Manes 
recommended  banking  it  in  moist  sand,  and  tnis 
will  succeed  as  well  as  any  thing.  If  you  grow  the 
article  yourself  you  can  keep  it  best  in  the  trench- 
es where  it  erows.  The  trench  that  you  design  to 
use  first,  before  the  ground  fireezes  solid  for  the 
winter,  will  be  sufficiently  protected  by  a  covering 
of  seaweed  or  refuse  straw  a  foot  thick.  That 
which  you  wish  to  preserve  till  January  and  later, 
should  have  a  little  house  made  over  it.  If  your 
earthing  up  is  not  too  high,  two  wide  boards  set 
upon  their  edges  on  each  side  of  the  plants,  and 
then  inclined  till  they  meet  at  the  top,  like  a  letter 
A,  will  answer  verv  weU.  The  boards  should  have 
a  thick  covering  of  old  straw  or  hay,  and  in  mild 
weather  should  be  left  open  at  the  ends  for  airin^- 
We  have  fine  celery  preserved  in  this  way  at  this 
date.  Last  winter  we  set  a  crotch  at  each  end  of 
the  trench,  put  a  pole  upon  the  crotches,  for  the 
ridge  pole  of  the  house.  Slabs  two  or  three  feet 
long  and  about  half  as  far  apart,  formed  the  rafters. 
The  covering  was  of  seaweed  a  foot  or  more  in 
thickness.  It  kept  admirably  till  spring ;  you  can 
take  enough  from  the  trenches  at  one  time  to  last 
a  week  or  two.  It  wiU  keep  fireeh  for  that  time  in 
the  cellar.  W.  Clot. 

Slonmgton,  Ct,^  Jan.  15^A,  1853. 


For  tk€  iVeio  England  Farmer, 
OOMI>OSTINa  WITB  BiUOS. 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  would  like  to  inquire  of  you 
or  some  one  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  th« 
best  method  of  working  muck.  I  use  it  in  the 
hog-yard  and  cow-yard  in  the  summer  season,  aaid 
in  tlie  winter  in  my  cow  stable,  on  tiie  plan  of 
Professor  Mapes ;  but  this  requires  a  great  amount 
of  labor.  If  there  is  any  better  way,  I  should  lil^e 
to  know  it,  as  I  have  a  great  quantity  of  muck 
and  wish  to  woriE  it  in  the  most  profitable  way. 

^r  H    Odrrqx 

M'lndoes  FaUs,  F/.,  Jan.  8, 1853.* 

Remarks.— In  the  first  place,  we  are  obliged  to 
our  correspondent  for  his  kind  expressions  in  the 
part  of  his  letter  which  we  have  omitted ;  and  in 
the  second  place  reply  to  his  queries  with  plea- 
sure. 

There  are  certainly  two  or  three  ways  at  least, 
in  which  muck  may  be  used  in  large  quantities  at 
a  very  little  cost  above  the  labor  of  digging  and 
carting  it.  As  the  first  mode,  we  refer  friend 
Currier  to  Mr.  Holbrookes  plan,  given  in  full  in 
tlie  3d  volume  of  the  Montldy  Farmer^  page  381. 
This  plan  is  to  fill  the  drop  or  sink  behind  thecal 
tie  with  muck,  which  was  cleaned  out  and  re- 
plenished every  morning.  His  sink  or  trench  was 
water-tight.  Another  mode  is  to  cart  quantities 
of  the  muck  into  the  barn-cellar  in  autumn,  and 
scatter  it  over  the  droppings  each  morning.    This 
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ibiorbB  the  watery  porta,  prevents  in  a  oonsidera- 
ble  degree  the  eeeape  of  ammonia^  and  00  mixes 
Ihe  whole  as  to  make  it  oonTenient  to  use,  if  the 
long  litter  is  not  incorporated  with  it.  The  bed- 
ding or  litter  should  be  k^t  by  itself,  and  decom- 
position aided  by  throwing  into  a  large  heap,  wet- 
ting and  overhauling,  or  perhaps  by  scattering 
lime  with  it. 

Where  there  is  no  barn-cellar  the  mndc  may  be 
mixed  with  the  manure  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring,  and  frequently  overhauled. 

A  third  method  is  to  pile  up  the  muck  and  mix 
"With  lime,  ashes,  or  guano.  When  guano  is  used, 
let  it  be  with  the  muck  alone.  When  the  muck 
and  lime  only  aire  used,  Dundonald  says,  the  ob- 
ject is  best  attained  by  mixing  newly-made  and 
eompletely-BlaGked  lime,  with  about  5  or  6  times 
its  weight  of  muck  which  should  be  moderately 
wet.  By  this  mode  of  conducting  the  process,  a 
soluble  saline  matter  vrill  be  produced,  consisting 
of  phosphate  and  oxalate  of  anunonia,  which  will 
be  beneficial  on  most  soils. 

Mud  of  any  kind  should  not  be  plowed  in  when 
recently  dag ;  it  should  be  composted  with  Ume 
or  putrescent  manures,  or  lie  exposed  to  a  winter's 
frost,  which  will  destroy  its  tenacity,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  fine  powder,  that  will  serve  as  a  valuable 
absorbent  of  feculent  matter  and  urine,  or  it  may 
be  spread  upon  the  field  like  ashes.  But  if  it  be 
plowed  into  the  soil,  before  it  has  undergone  fer- 
mentation by  the  action  of  salts,  or  has  been  mel- 
lowed by  frosts,  it  will  remain  in  lumps  in  the 
earth  for  years  without  much  aviul. 


continue  to  use  the  *'aJe  quart,**  which  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  statutes  now  in  force*  while  others  use 
the  wine  quart,  which  is  the  measure  prescribed  bv 
law — that  great  inequality,  injustice  and  fraua, 
both  to  the  producers  and  consumers,  results  from 
such  confusion  of  the  standard  of  measure — the  cans 
varying  from  8  1-4  to  8  8-4  quarts. 

Wherefore,  they  pray,  that  it  may  be  prescribed 
by  law,  under  adequate  penalties,  that  no  eanu  shall 
be  used  in  the  delivery  or  sale  of  milk*  except  such 
as  Mn/Z  be  legally  eealed  by  the  t&ion  or  city  $eaUr 
efweighte  and  meaeuret*  and  marked  with  afigurt 
or  fipiree  denoting  the  capacity  of  such  can  in  quarts 
by  wine  measure— with  a  proper  allowance,  to  be 
by  law  prescribed,  for  the  reduoti<m  of  the  bulk  of 
the  milk  in  cooling. 

And  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever 

p»y-  

F*r  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 


TUJU  BflHiK  BIT8XNS88. 

We  give  below  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature  as  adopted  at  the 
great  Milk  Convention,  at  Gochituate  Hall,  in 
Boston,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  Jan.  In  addition 
to  this  notice  copies  of  printed  petitions  will  be 
sent  to  gentiemen  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  towns  will  hold  organized 
meetings,  adopt  the  terms  of  the  petition,  ngn  them 
numerously  and  return  them  to  the  Legislature, 
or  to  the  subscriber,  who  is  one  of  the  Committee 
chosen  to  receive  them.  Simon  Brown. 

Boston  Jan.  26, 1853. 

To  the  Senate  and  HouH  of  Eepresentatlvee  in 
Oeneral  Court  aeeembled. 

Tour  petitioners  respeetflilly  represent  that  tiie 
Farmers  of  this  Commonwealth  are  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  production  and  sale'  of  mt7/r— that  the 
number  of  cows  kept  within  our  borders  is  about 
160,000.  producing  annually,  a  quantity  of  milk, 
Tabled,  at  the  low  rate  of  8  cents  per  quart,  and  al- 
lowing 4  quarU  per  day  to  each  cow,  at  the  sum  of 
six  millions  five  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars  a  3f«ar— that  milk  for  the  markets,  is  gener- 
ally delivered  by  the  producers  in  tin  cans  fiimished 
by  the  purchasers,  said  to  contain  a  specified  num- 
ber of  quarts — that  many  of  such  purchasers  still 


Mb.  EniTOR: — Although  an  entire  stranger,  yet» 
the  fact  that  I  am  a  subscriber  and  constant  read- 
er of  your  excellent  paper,  and  that  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  the  calhng  which  you  so  ably  advo- 
cate, is  to  me  a  suffident  apology  for  this  unoere- 
momons  introduction.  Living,  as  we  do,  in  an  age 
which  fives  to  the  press  an  influence  so  great  as 
to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  beyond  onr  comprehen- 
sion, it  is  not  strange  that  we  should  fi>rm  a  strong 
attachment  to  such  papers  as  advocate  prindplea 
and  advance  nkeasures  similar  to  our  own. 

Being  a  lover  of  nature,  and  a  deeply  interested 
observer  of  the  various  robes  which  she  adorns  her- 
self vrith  during  the  diflbrent  seasons  of  the  year, 
you  may  easily  fanagine  wHh  what  unbounded 
pleasure  I  peruse  such  articles  as  allude  to  this  in- 
teresting, instructive,  and  truly  ekvaiing  sutgeot. 
The  ^y  imd  gloomy  aspect  of  vrinter,  uie  green 
of  spring,  with  the  sunsnine  of  summer,  and  the 
golaen  tuits  of  autumn,  each,  and  all,  tend  to  el- 
evate and  improve  the  nund,  and  if  rightly  received, 
^adden  the  heart  and  make  man  a  truly  happy  be- 
ing* 

As  I  peruse  the  articles  of  your  eorvespondenta 

I  often  nave  reason  to  regret  that  farmers  do  not 
c(mduct  their  fiurms  in  such  manner  as  to  secure 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  a  knowledge  of  the  loss 
and  (^in,  not  only  of  each  experiment,  but  of  each 
fiurming  operation.  The  satis&ction  of  this  is 
knovm  only  to  those  who  have  tried  it.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  not  one  farmer  in  five  knows  how 
much  it  costs  him  to  raise  a  bushel  of  rye,  com, 
wheat,  or  potatoes,  nor  in  fact,  any  of  his  produce, 
yet  how  important  it  is,  not  only  to  know  how 
much  each  costs,  but  how  each  can  be  produced 
the  cheapest,  anid  at  the  same  time  keep  his  fiurm 
in  an  improving  condition.  When  an  experiment 
is  tried,  not  one  in  twenty  is  conducted  in  a  man* 
ner  best  calculated  to  secure  the  desired  result ; 
for  example,  a  field  of  com  fertilized  with  a  new 
kind  of  manure,  is  no  experiment  unless  a  part  of 
the  field  is  fertilized  with  a  manure,  the  fertilizing 
juaUties  of  which  are  fully  known;  yet  how  seldom 
IS  this  the  case,  and  in  &ei  how  often  is  it  the  case 
that  the  whole  field  is  used  for  an  en>eriment ;  and 
again  when  the  results  are  laid  before  the  public, 
the  field  was  manured  with  thirty  loads,  fearing 
vou  to  guess  whether  they  were  drawn  by  dogs, 
horses  or  oxen.  We  ought  to  have  the  number  of 
cords,  and  the  price  per  cord,  then  we  shall  have 
something  tangjible. 


^»W^T^^ 
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I  am  decnlj  intereBted  in  the  Honey  Bee,  and 
think  their  nabits  arc  as  vet  bat  little  understood. 
Thej  are  yet  in  their  wila  state,  but  that  they  can 
be  domesticated  to  a  mnoh  greater  degree  than 
has  been  supposed,  I  have  from  experience  eveiy 
Zfason  to  beueve.  Should  it  be  acceptable,  I  may 
at  some  future  time  give  you  the  results  of  mv  la- 
bors. For  the  three  past  years  I  have  cleared  five 
dollars  per  year  on  each  swarm.  For  ten  years  1 
have  not  lost  a  swarm  by  the  bee  moth ;  in  fact, 
I  have  lost  only  two  swarms,  one  winter  killed  in 
a  tight  hive,  and  one  killed  by  the  ants,  which,  by 
the  way,  are  an  insect  deserving  more  attention 
than  they  have  ever  yet  received.  I  am  resolved  to 
study  their  habits  and  asoertain  their  eood  and  bad 
quahties.  That  they  do  some  injury  I  know , — that 
they  do  more  good  than  iniury,  I  think  an  invest!- 
lotion  will  compel  us  to  admit. 

IRngham^Jan,^  1853.  Edmund  HERSinr. 

RsMARES. — We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  a  con- 
densed aooonnt  of  your  ezperienoe  vrith  the  bees. 


OONTBNTION  OF  MII.EMBN  AND 
,  FARBfiBRS. 

A  convention  of  the  Milkmen  and  Farmers  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  held  in  Oochituate  Hall,  on 
Wednesday,  the  25th  Jan.,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  measures  to  secure  the  adoption  of  wine 
or  legal  measure  throughout  the  State,  and  to  take 
soeh  other  measures  as  will  promote  the  interests 
of  the  trade.  The  Convention  was  quite  large, 
there  being  three  or  four  hundred  present,  and 
among  the  members  were  representatives  of  all 
sections  of  the  State. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  lOi  odock, 
and  Mr.  %mon  Brown,  of  Concord,  was  chosen 
Pkmlent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Waltham,  the  pro- 
eeedmgs  of  the  previous  meetings  at  Brighton  were 
read  by  Benjamm  Wellington,  of  Waltham. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  and  William  S. 
Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  were  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dents. 

Mr.  Brown  made  a  few  remarks,  showinff  the 
necessity  of  carrying  out  the  object  for  which  the 
Convention  had  assembled.  He  said  that  in  his 
own  town  (Concord)  the  difference  of  the  income 
from  milk  as  measured  by  wine  or  ale  measure, 
amounts  to  $18  75  per  dav.  This  amount  is  taken 
from  the  farmers  wrongfuUy  by  the  present  system, 
and  he  was  in  favor  of  a  thorough  reform .  Li  con- 
clusion he  announced  the  Convention  as  ready  for 
business. 

Mr.  WHiTNxr,  of  Stowe,  thoi^ht  the  Conven- 
tion midbt  aim  at  too  much  and  accomplish  but 
little,    tie  thought  it  should  confine  itself  to  the 
one  object  of  securing  the  adoption  of  the  wine,  or 
legal  measure.    What  is  wanted  is  that  the  can 
shall  be  bv  law  declared  a  measure,  and  it  will  then 
be  obUgM  to  be  sealed.    With  regulating  the  price 
of  milk  or  the  washing  of  cans,  he  thought  the 
Legislature  should  have  nothing  to  do.    The  Con- 
vention should  memorialize  the  Legislature  to  pass 
aa  set  requiring  cans  to  be  sealed;  the  memoers 
should  then  petition  for  the  act  over  their  signa- 
tures;  and  then  petitions  should  be  circulated 
among  the  producers,  pledging  themselves  not  to 


sell  by  other  than  the  legal  measure.  The  j^n- 
tleman  stated  as  the  result  of  a  careful  calculation, 
that  by  the  measure  proposed,  the  same  quantity 
of  milk  which  has  heretofore  sold  for  $100  will  sell 
for  $122  in  wine  measure. 

Mr.  HosMSR,  of  Concord,  advocated  the  passage 
by  the  Convention  of  a  resolve  that  they  would 
have  the  same  price  by  the  reduced  measure  as  by 
the  large  measure. 

Hon.  Seth  Sprague,  of  Duzbury,  moved  (hat 
this  Convention  concur  in  the  resolutions  passed 
at  a  former  Convention,  adopting  the  wine  measure 
as  the  standard  for  milk. 

Mr.  Whbelsr,  of  Concord,  said  the  business  of 
the  Convention  was  to  regulate  the  interests  of 
four  classes — the  milk  grower,  the  men  who  buy 
it  from  the  grower,  the  retailer,  and  the  consumer. 
The  adoption  of  the  wine  measure  and  sealed  cans 
he  was  satisfied  would  do  this.  With  regulating 
the  price  of  milk  the  Convention  had  nothing  to 
do. 

Mr.  Spraoub  argued  that  no  combination  to  fix 
the  price  of  milk  would  in  the  end  be  successful,  as 
it  would  be  regulated  by  the  demand.  He  believed 
the  plan  of  substituting  vrine  measure  would  be 
adopted  generally  by  all  producers. 

Mr.  Chapin  spoke  of  the  ereat  necessity  of  hav- 
ing sealed  measures,  and  adduced  as  one  argument 
the  fact  that  bills  for  milk  sold  by  other  than  the 
leeal  measure  could  not  be  collected  by  law. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Dorchester,  thought  that  if 
the  Legislature  refuse  to  grant  the  petition  pro- 
posed, that  the  producers  and  traders  should  as- 
semble and  reguiate  the  matter  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Marsh,  of  Cambridge,  said  that  he  sup- 
posed the  object  of  the  convention  was  to  adopt 
wine  measure,  but  it  appears  that  it  is  to  raise  the 
price  of  milk.  He  dissented  from  the  charges  made 
against  the  retailers  of  milk,  in  fumishioff  cans 
wnich  hold  more  than  they  are  marked.  He  be- 
lieved the  whole  trouble  laid  with  the  farmers  them- 
selves. They  themselves  reduced  the  price — when 
they  got  a  new  market  in  Boston  by  means  of  the 
raili^^ad — ^and  now  when  a  pinch  comes,  they  start 
the  movement.  He  thought  some  farmers  as  well 
as  milkmen  would  be  found  guilty  of  certain  delin- 
quencies ,  such  as  ' ' milking  the  black-tail  cow, ' '  &c . 
He  was  aware  that  the  farmers  did  not  get  enough 
for  milk.  In  four  years  he  lost  in  the  milk  busi- 
ness $1000,  and  he  now  wants  to  he  able  to  make 
it  a  paying  business.  He  did  not  believe  the  peo- 
ple at  Boston  would  refuse  to  pay  a  good  price  for 
milk  if  they  could  have  a  gooa  article,  instead  of 
milk  and  water. 

Mr  Whseleb  of  Concord  defended  the  farmers, 
and  urged  that  the  fraud  in  the  matter  consisted 
in  the  retailers  furnishing  the  wholesale  purchas- 
ers with  ten  quart  cans  and  paying  for  but  eight. 
Mr.  Nash  did  not  believe  the  Legislature  would 
act  in  the  matter,  because  the  farmers  have  the 
matter  in  their  own  hand,  and  if  they  say  to  the 
purchasers  bring  us  sealed  cans,  these  cans  will 
come  into  use. 

Mr.  Lakekan,  of  Charlestown,  thought  the 
milkmen  who  attempted  to  impose  poor  muk  upon 
the  women  of  Boston  would  get  his  pay  as  he  went 
along. 

Mr.  Brown  from  the  Committee  to  petition  the 
Legislature,  submitted  the  form  of  petition  which 
had  been  prepared,  and  which  may  found  in  an- 
other column. 
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Mr.  Wm.  S.  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  advocated 
the  conJSning  the  request  to  the  Legislature  to  the 
sanctionmg  of  a  sealed  caD  ;  and  that  tlie  members 
themselves  resolve  that  they  will,  after  the  first 
of  April,  adopt  the  wine  measure  in  retailing.  If 
farmers  cannot  sell  their  milk  at  paying  rates  they 
had  better  make  butter  of  it. 

A  motion  was  made  to  amend  the  resolutions, 
so  as  to  make  the  new  measure  go  into  eflect  on 
the  first  of  Aprfl,  instead  of  the  1st  of  February. 
This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Barney  of  the  Business 
Committee,  as  it  would  allow  persons  dfsposed  to 
^  make  trouble,  time  to  supply  themselves  else- 
*  where.     The  motion  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  resolutions  of  the 
fonner  Convention  were  taken  up  and  adopted  sep- 
arately. The  third  was  so  amended  as  to  make 
the  time  of  carrying  the  new  measure  into  opera- 
tion the  first  of  February.  The  resoluti  ns  were 
then  adopted  as  a  whole  unanimously. 

The  Convention  then  at  half-past  two,  adjourned. 

— Journal.      ^ 

-'  -   -   --  —  If-  ~' 

t'or^tlh  ifeto  Mfngtdnd  Farmer. 


BY  WILLIAH  Fr   BASSET'T. 


Mb.  Brow.V  r— Wit?i  your  permission,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  suggest  to  your  subscribers  the  propriety 
of  "Farmers*  libraries'*  in  connection  with  ''Far- 
mers' Clubs.'*  The  advantage  of  the  latter  has 
been  frequently  urged  in  your  columns,  and  [  think' 
the  former  should  be  an  inseparable  accompani- 
ment to  every  town  club.  I  know  not  how  many 
such  institutions  hate  already  sprung  into  cxis- 
tenee  within  the  extensive  circle  of  yoor'** reading 
room  ;"  but  1  am  certain  that  there  are  few  such 
in  this  section,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  add,  but 
few  permanent  public  libraries  of  any  kind .  I  say 
permanent^  because  I  am  aware  that  school  libra- 
ries have,  by  le^slative  aid,  been  formed  in  large 
Dumbert  in  rarious  places,  but  which  as  fiiras  my 
information  extends,  contain  within  themselves 
the  elements  of  destruction. 

They  have  no  provision  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  books  ;  and  embracing'a  space  quite  too  limit- 
ed, the  few  books  which  they  contain  are  soon 
read  and  they  then  become  **old  stories ;''  and 
beyond  this,  which  is  an  item  of  much  importance 
to  the  farmer,  they  rarul;  contain  agricultural 
works. 

Agricultural  books  having  comparatively  a  lim- 
eted  circulation,  and  consequently  l)cing  more  cost- 
ly»  I  was  about  to  say,  places  them  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  the  small  farmer's  purse,  but  experience 
whispers,  'Hhey  fill  the  purse  faster  than  they 
drain  it ;"  well,  at  any  rate,  their  cost  is  such  as 
to  deter  many  from  obtaining  thcm*,and  thus  with- 
holding much  valuable  knowledge  which  erery  ag- 
riculturist ought  to  possess. 

Now,  every  one  knows  the  superiority  of  associ- 
stcd  over  individual  action  in  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  interests  of  the  community,  but  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  few  realize  the 
advantajges  to  be  derived  from  it  in  connection  with 
the  subject  ))efore  us,  or  if  they  do,  they  are  la- 
mentably negligent  of  both  duty  and  interest. 

Now  I  do  pot  wish  any  farmer  to  buy  any  less 
amount  of  agricultural  reading,  either  in  books  or 
periodicals,  but  if  in  addition  to  your  present  lit- 
erary expenditures  you    would  each    contribute 


something  to  a  common  fiind  for  common  benefit, 
you  might,  in  my  opinion,  derive  an  almost  ineal" 
eulable  Denefit  from  it. 

Let  us  illustrate.  Suppose  forty  in^vidaaltf 
wished  to  obtain  each  two  books,  whieh  would 
cost  therm  three  dollars  to  each  person ;  if  they 
went  on  ta  purchase  them  separately,  they  might, 
perhaps,  gJI  buy  the  same  woi^s,  and  there  would 
oe  on^  two  different  works  amonp;  the  whole ;  buif 
let  those  forty  persons  nnite  their  fVinds  and  ther 
result  woidd  be  eighty  diflfereirt  books  of  equal 
value,  without  makmg  allowance  for  discount  on 
large  purchases  which  would  matse  the  disparitj 
stilT  greater. 

Perhaps  some  will  say  they  cannot  afford  tv 
spare  so  much  money ;  that  they  require  every 
cent  to  support  their  families  or  pay  their  debts ; 
but  stop  a  moment,  good  friend  t  are  you  awar» 
that  your  duty  to  your  family  reqoiree  you  to  sup' 
ply  food  for  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies, 
and  is  there  not  some  little  articles,  tobacco  or  tea 
for  instaneo,  that  cost  yon  more  than  doable  that 
sum,  and  which  you  would  be  better  without T-^ 
Then  it  is  only  for  one  year,  and  a  trifling  annual 
outlay  of  say  fifty  cents,  afterwards,  will  swell 
your  library  to  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousando 
of  yohimes  comprising  every  agrisuHural  work  of 
value  and^histories,  biographies,  and  travels  enouslr 
to  furnish  a  useful  and  agreeable  oecupation  iof 
every  leisure  moment  of  yourself  and  femily. 

Don't  hesitate,  then,  but  go  immediately  and 
tell  your  neighbor  you  are  determined  to  have  a 
town  agricultural  library,  and  request  his  assist- 


anee. 


w*  r*  A« 


Ashfield,  Jan.  17, 1853. 


Remarks. — Excellent  suggesUons.  You  cannot 
do  better,  friends,  than  to  act  upon  them  at  once. 
By  way  of  encouragement  to  the  writer,  we  wiU 
say  that  in  some  towns  the  work  is  already  begun.. 
Where  town  libraries  are  already  established,  the 
farmers  are  requiring  scientific  books  upon  agri- 
eultural  subjects ;  some  of  the  farmers'  clubs  are 
also  gathering  libraries  for  their  own  use. 

Any  town  may  by  statute  reuse  one  dollar  on 
each  poll  the  first  year  to  form  a  library,  and  twen- 
ty-five cents  a  year  afterwards,  to  increase  it. 


The  Horticulturist. — ^This  popular  periodioal 
has  been  transferred  from  Albany  to  Rochester^ 
and  is  published  by  James  Vick,  Jr.,  P.  Barrt» 
Editor.  ,  The  price  is  to  be  $2  a  year,  instead  of 
$3,  as  heretofore,  or  $4  with  colored  plates.  The 
January  number  is  illustrated  with  a  beautiful  en- 
graving of  the  Sheldon  pear,  and  half  a  dozen  out- 
lines  of  other  pears,  with  a  view  of  the  residence 
of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  and  numerous  points 
of  interest  in  the  beautiful  gtounds  about  it.  The 
number  is  filled  in  every  respect  with  useful  and 
pleasing  matter,  and  we  beartSy  commend  it  to 
every  lady  and  gentleman  of  taste  in  the  country. 
Such  a  work,  widely  extended,  must  have  an  irn* 
portant  influence  not  only  on  the  general  aspect 
and  prosperity  of  the  conntry,  but  on  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people. 


NKW  BNGLA.ND  FA.RHX»„ 


miBAHISTB  FBAR. 

ThArighial  of  the  above  beaatifol  portrait 
WM  plucted  fryin  a  tree  in  tha  gardea  of  Col. 
WiLDiR,  of  Dorchester,  and  fumishod  us  hj  him 
W  a  fair  lubject  to  he  eogravod.  la  the  deicrip- 
don  below,  vrhieh  we  take  from  Downing,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Urbaniata  comparea,  nearlj, 
delicioaaness  of  A;i*i)r,  with  "the  old  Dojenne 
VirRalieri."  These  are  other  Dunea  for  tha  old 
and  favorite  St.  Michael,  a  pear  better  known, 
perhaps,  than  aJmo«t  any  other  in  thia  r^on. 
The  above  engraving  is  a  very  perfect  Bgore  of  the 
fiTBt,  and  hran.ih  on  which  it  hung,  and  is  much 
more  beautiful  in  its  outliaes  than  any  rep^peo- 
tation  wa  have  seen  in  the  boobs. 

"The  Urbaniste  ia  a  fniil  for  which  wo  oooBdent- 
ly  predict  the  highest  popularity  in  this  oouutry. 
Id  iti  delicious  Savor  it  compares,  perhaps,  more 
ttewly  with  the  favorite  old  Doyenna  or  A'irgalieu, 
than  any  other  fruit,  and  adds,  when  in  ptrfeo- 
tion,  a  delioate  perfume,  peculiarly  its  oven.  Its 
handsome  sixs  and  appearance,  and  remarkably 
bdalthy  habU,  commend  it  for  thoae  diatrioto 


where,  from  neglect  or  bad  soil,  the  Doyenne  doea 
not  flouriah.  The  tree  ia  a  moderately  vigorons 
grower,  and  though  it  doea  nut  begin  to  bear  so 
early  as  some  of  the  new  varieties,  it  yieldn  ahnn- 
dant  and  regular  empe,  and  gives  every  indioadoa 
of  a  long-livad,  hardy  variety.  For  the  orchard 
or  garden  in  the  middle  States,  therefore,  vre  oon- 
aidur  it  indiapenaable.  With  au  many  other  fine 
sorts,  we  owe  this  to  the  Flemish,  it  having  been 
originated  by  the  Count  de  Coloma,  of  Mallnet. 
Brat  introdnoed  into  this  country  in  1823. 
Young  shootsuprigbt, short-join  ted.grayish  yellow. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  often  large,  pyramidul  obo- 
vala.  Skin  smooth  and  fair,  pale  yelluw,  with  gray 
dots,  and  a|few  rasBet  etreakt.'  Slalfc  about  an  indi 
long,  rather  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  well  marked 
rather  broad  depresrion.  Calyx  amall,  closed 
and  set  in  a  narrow  basin,  which  is  abruptly  and 
rather  deeply  sunk.  Fleah  white,  (yellowish  at 
)  buttery,  very  melting  and  rich,  with  » 
cordons,  delioiona  jaioe,  delicately  perfiimed.  BI- 
pens  from  the  last  of  Ssptember  till  tha  end  of 
November,  if  kept  in  the  house." 
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As  the  son  shone  in  through  the  Yentilator,  I 
could  see  their  operations  ;  they  would  be  close 
against  the  yentimtor,  and  as  lively  as  in  sum- 
mer, seeming  delighted  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 
No  cattle,  fowls,  boys,  or  anything  else,  should  • 
be  allowed  to  disturb  bees  in  cold  weather ;  and  I 
belieye  a  good  swarm  of  bees  cannot  be  frozen  to 
death  in  a  hiye  well  supplied  with  eomb  and  honey, 
rightly  yentilated,  ana  not  disturbed,  in^the  (Si- 
mate  of  Massachusetts. 

Bees  are  liable  to  fail  in  the  warm  season  of  the 
year  from  various  causes.  In  the  first  place , 
however  short-lived  the  workins  bees  are,  the 
queen,  I  think,  lives  to  be  several  jears  old ;  yet 
the  time  must  come  when  she  will  die.  If  her 
death  takes  place  in  winter,  there  being  no  brood 
comb  in  the  hive,  however  numerous  the  swarm, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  provide  another  sovereign. 
(I  never  knew  a  hive  of  oees  that  lost  their  queen 
in  the  winter,  make  any  effort  to  supply  them- 
selves with  a  new  queen,  except  in  one  instance.) 
[See  Boston  Cultivator,  of  April  24,  1847. J 

When  warm  weather  returns,  this  swarm  will 
remain  inactive  in  the  hive  and  dwindle  away,  till 
the  bees  of  some  other  hive  step  in  and  take  away 
their  honey,  or  the  bee  moth  takes  possession  of 
the  hive.  I  have  lost  as  many  as  tour  hives  of 
bees  occasioned  by  losine  their  queen  in  winter.—* 
About  three  years  ago,  m  February,  I  found  the 
queen  on  the  bottom  board  of  one  of  ray  best 
hives  apparently  dead.  I  placed  her  in  my  hands  ; 
by  breatning  warmly  upon  her  for  a  few  minutes, 
she  was  restored  to  her  usual  activity.  I  opened 
the  chamber  of  the  hive  where  she  belonged,  re- 
moved the  communication  cap  and  placed  her 
among  the  bees.  In  March,  I  found  her  agun 
on  the  bottom  board ,  apparently  lifeless .  I  warmed 
and  returned  her  to  the  hive  as  before.  About  the 
first  of  April,  I  picked  her  up  a  third  time,  bat 
the  vital  spark  had  fied.  I  examined  her  through 
a  magnify mg  glass,  and  found  her  antenna)  gone, 
three  of  her  ieet  worn  off;  no  doubt  she  died  of 
old  age.     The  swarm  remained  inactive  in  the 


Fm-  the  JTew  Engiand  Farmtr. 
HONBT  BBB8. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — A  subscriber  wishes  to  know 
why  swarms  of  bees  so  frequently  die  in  winter — 
and  sometii^es  in  other  seasons  of  the  year,  with- 
out any  apparent  cause.  Permit  me  to  reply  to 
this  inquiry  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent 
paper,  and  I  will  communicate  some  truths  that 
nave  &llen  under  my  observation  during  a  term  of 
thirty  years,  During  several  of  the  first  years  of 
my  JteepiDg  bees,  I  fdl  into  the  same  error  so  oft- 
en committed  at  the  present  day,  by  havinz  no 
yentilator  to  my  hives  during  winter,  Akcept  where 
the  bees  pass  out  and  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hives ;  the  consequence  was,  I  lost  many  valuable 
swarms  as  I  supposed,  by  freering  to  death.  1 
tried  to  vrinter  them  in  the  cellar  ;  the  dampness 
would  mould  the  comb,  then  the  bees  would  be- 
come sickly  and  frequently  die.  I  then  concluded 
to  let  them  stand  in  the  bee  house  and  take  their 
chance.  I  watched  year  after  year  to  ascertain 
what  kind  of  weather  affected  them  most ;  I  found 
when  there  came  snow  attended  with  wind  drifting 
around  the  bottom  of  the  hives  closing  the  en- 
trance, such  swarms  were  certain  to  die  by  suffo- 
cation before  morning.  I  have  known  several  in- 
stances of  a  person^s  losing^  their  entire  stock  of 
bees  in  a  singte  night  by  suffocation,  caused  by  the 
snow  drifting  in  around  the  hive.  I  have  also  lost 
yaluable  swarms  by  a  few  dead  bees  dropping 
down  inside,  closing  the  mouth  of  the  hive  so  as 
produce  suffodation. 

My  opinion  now  had  become  completely  changed 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  treating  bees,  dunng 
winter  seasons.  I  t^ien  made  a  new  set  of  hives 
with  chambers  and  honey  drawers  to  fit  and  to  ob- 
viate the  difficulty  of  the  bees  being  smothered  in 
future  from  whatever  cause.  With  a  three-fourth 
inch  centre  bit,  I  bored  a  hole  through  the  front 
side  of  all  my  hives  about  eieht  inches  from  the 
bottom,  fixing  wires  across  we  hole  horizontally 
inside  of  the  hive  at  such  distances  that  a  bee 

could  not  quite  get  through.    This  I  called  the  I  hive  till  some  time  in  the  summer,  when  the  bees 
yentilator.    The  reason  why  they  should  not  pass  [of  another  hive  took  away  their  honey, 
out  and  in  at  the  yentilator  is  this  : — 

Bees  are  notorious  robbers,  and  a  hive  can  bet- 
ter defend  themselves,  if  there  is  but  one  point 
where  they  can  be  attacked.  I  put  sdl  young 
swarms  that  come  out  into  this  kind  of  hives ;  the 
bees  would  close  up  the  ventilators  in  summer 
with  wax.  About  tne  first  of  Dec.  I  would  clear 
out  the  ventilators  with  the  point  of  an  awl  and 

open  dunne  the  vrinter.    I  al- 


they  would  remain  open  aunng  li 
so  raised  each  hive  from  the  Dottom  board,  not 
quite  high  enough  to  allow  the  bees  to  creep  out, 
by  putting  a  small  wooden  wedge  under  each  cor- 
ner of  the  hive ;  if  the  snow  blew  in  about  the 
hives  closing  them  ever  so  tight  at  the  bottom,  the 
ventilators  would  supply  the  swarm  vrith  sufficient 
air  to  prevent  suffocation.  I  put  no  straw  about 
my  hiyes — used  no  quilts  to  cover  them — ^yet  my 
entire  stock  of  bees  would  stand  the  severest  vrin- 
ter that  ever  blew.  Other  bee  masters  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting their  bees  in  the  cellar,  seeing  how  mine 
wintered,  have  treated  their  entire  stock  in  like 
manner,  and  have  not  lost  a  single  swarm. 

During  the  severest  weather,  when  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  ten,  sometimes  sixteen  degrees 
below  scro,  I  would  examine  my  bees  at  sunrise. 


Another  reason  why  a  hive  of  bees  magr  ran 
down  in  summer,  is  this : — When  a  hive  of  bees 
becomes  pretty  numerous  in  the  spring,  they  go  to 
work  and  erect  four  or  five  royal  cells ;  in  each  of 
these  cells  may  be  found  a  young  queen  ;  they  all 
hatch  about  the  same  time  and  send  out  a  swarm 
tvccompanied  by  the  old  queen ,  leaving  the  young 
queens  in  the  old  hive.  If  we  go  some  morning 
about  eight  days  from  this  time,  and  place  the  ear 
against  the  old  hive,  and  hear  the  young  queens 
piping,  (so  called)  we  then  expect  a  secimd  swarm 
out  of  the  old  hive — which  taltes  place  from  nine 
to  fourteen  days  after  the  first  swarm.  Some- 
times there  will  be  a  third  swarm.  Now  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  two  or  more  queens  go  out 
with  4iBona  or  third  swarms  ;  (I  have  seen  three ;) 
when  this  happens,  they  may  light  in  two  or  three 
diflbrent  places,  each  bunch  of  bees  having  a  queen ; 
they  should  all  be  collected  and  put  into  one  hive. 
Sometimes  all  the  young  queens  will  go  out  of  the 
old  hive  with  the  second  swarm  ;  (oftener  with  the 
third  swarm ;)  in  this  case  all  the  queens  but  one 
will  be  put  tO' death  during  that  day  or  the  nieht 
following.  Now  the  old  hive  being  destitute  o?  a 
queen,  and  but  few  workers,  will  run  down  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  (as  described  in  the  caae 
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where  a  hive  lost  their  queen  in  the  winter.)  I 
liaye  lost  several  old  hives  of  hees  in  the  manner 
last  described. 

I  have  said  seeond  and  third  swarms  are  always 
aeoomninied  by  young  queens.  Now  the  voung 
qoeen  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  goes  abroaa  (it  is 
eopposed  to  meet  the  male  or  the  wing.)  When 
ahe  returns,  not  being  accastomed  to  leave  the 
hive,  she  is  liable  to  make  a  mistake  and  en  lev  a 
wrong  hfve,  especially  if  there  are  other  hives  on 
either  side  resembling  her.  own ;  she  is  immediately 
aeised  and  put  to  death. 

A  few  years  ago  I  found  one  of  my  young  swarms 
in  ereat  commotion  just  before  dark ;  they  were 
forcing  an  entrance  into  every  hive  in  the  bee- 
houses,  notwithstanding  the  strong  exertions  made 
by  every  hive  to  keep  them  out.  They  were  mak- 
ing the  greatest  efibrt  to  enter  a  hive  standing  next 
their  own,  contending  manfully  till  it  was  so  dark 
they  could  no  longer  see  to  (ly.  It  required  no  ef- 
fort on  my  part  to  imagine  the  cause  of  all  that  was 
transpiring.  Etirly  next  morning  I  went  in  search 
of  the  lost  queen.  She  had  entered  the  wron^hive 
where  her  subjects  were  making  the  most  diligent 
search  the  night  before.  After  being  put  to  death 
she  was  thrown  upon  the  ground  beneath  the  hive. 
Now  this  young  swarm  having  lost  their  sovereign 
before  there  was  any  young  in  the  hive,  soon  made 
their  abode  among  the  other  swarms.  I  have  known 
other  young  swarms  broken  up  in  like  manner.  To 
prevent  other  similar  occurrences  I  have  my  hives 
painted  different  colors,  making  such  a  contrast  be- 
tween them  that  the  bees  soon  learn  to  know  their 
own.  A.  EiLBUSN. 

Lanenhurgj  1852. 

Resarkb. — We  are  obliged  to  onr  correspondent 
for  his  full  account  of  the  cause  of  death  among 
bees  in  the  winter.  It  was  received  last  February, 
and  just  after  we  had  two  or  three  shorter  articles 
oa  the  same  subject,  and  found  it  more  convenient 
to  insert  them.  We  are  often  obliged  to  defer  long 
articles  when  they  are  really  much  better  than 
some  of  the  short  ones  which  we  insert. 


birds  mostly  retomed  to  their  haunts  in  field  and 
forest. 

It  was  as  if  a  common  enemj  had  been  slain, 
and  they  were  celebrating  the  event,  for  their  de- 
monstrations were  joyous  ones — had  none  of  the 
appearance  of  funeral  obsequies.  The^  species  of 
snake  to  which  the  dead  one  belonged,  fascinate 
birds,  and  thus  moke  prev  of  them — they  break 
up  their  nests,  devour  toe  eggs  and  unfledged 
young  ones ; — do  not  these  facts  furnish  a  solution 
of  the  mysterious  and  singular  gathering  ?  But 
by  what  silent  and  unseen  agency  did  the  news 
go  oat  to  all  the  haunts  of  these  birds  in  woods 
and  meadows,  bash  and  brier,  orchards  and 
gardens,  and  so  soon  efiect  a  gathering  so  nu- 
merous and  incongruous. — Rochester  Umcm, 


A  BIRD  OONVBNTION. 

We  witnessed  a  few  years  since,  a  confess,  or 
convention  of  birds,  the  character  of  which  was 
inexplicable,  and  is  unexplained  in  all  ornithological 
works.  We  question  whether  Messrs.  Audubon 
or  Wilson  ever  saw  the  like,  for  if  they  had  they 
would  have  deen  quite  likely  to  have  made  a  note 
o£it.  Spending  some  days  at  a  friend's  house  in 
Wyoming  county  during  haying  time,  we  were 
among  the  mowers,  one  of  whom,  with  his  soy  the, 
cut  in  twain  a  large  spotted  adder,  or  milk  snake, 
the  parts  of  which  he  tossed  ovev  the  fence  into 
the  public  highway.  In  a  few  minutes,  birds  be- 
ean  to  collect  upon  the  fences  on  either  side  of  the 
oead  snake,  and  within  one  hour  there  was  a  large 
flock  composed  of  almost  every  variety  of  birds  of 
our  forest.  It  was  truly  a  mixed  assemblage ;  sit- 
ting upon  the  same  rail  were  birds  that  we  seldom, 
if  ever  see  fn  so  clo'se  proximity,  twittering,  flutter- 
ing, sinking,  as  if  they  were  having  a  ju]>ilee. 

Occasionally  they  would  leave  the  fences,  light  in 
the  road,  and  form  a  hollow  square,  in  the  centre 
of  which  would  he  the  body  of  the  dead  snake. 
The  scene  continued  about  two  hours,  when  the 


FARM  ACCOUNTS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  €9nc9rd  Farmers^ 
Clvb^  the  question  for  discussion  being  Farm  Ac- 
counts — 

Dr.  Rbtnolds  said,  every  former  would  find  fats 
advantage  in  keeping  a  debt  and  credit  accoant, 
not  only  with  his  male  and  female  help,  but  witli 
his  cows ,  oxen ,  horses ,  hogs  and  sheep .  He  should 
charge  each  animal,  or  each  lot  of  animals,  with 
their  cost,  the  expense  of  keeping,  losses  by  disease, 
injury  and  death ;  credit  them  with  their  increase, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  labor,  wool,  mutton,  pork, 
beef,  product  of  sales  when  sold  alive,  Jbc. 

In  the  same  way  he  should  keep  an  aooount  with 
each  field,  charging  it  with  its  value,  taaros,  ma- 
nures, and  labor  expended  upon  it,  and  ^ving 
credit  for  crops  and  improvements.  Thus  he 
would  know  his  profit  or  loss  firom  year  to  year ; 
what  crops  and  what  animals  are  most  profitable ; 
would  benefit  by  his  experience  and  might  have  ao- . 
curate  information  for  his  neighbors. 

Simon  Brown  said  such  accounts  might  he  easily 
kept :  all  that  was  wanting  was  an  effi)rt  to  begin. 
He  hoped  they  would  all  begin  on  the  first  of  Jan. 
Each  one  might  keep  such  a  journal  as  he  pleased. 
He  has  for  years  kept  a  journal  in  which  he  not 
only  kept  his  accounts  with  his  help  and  his  neigh- 
bors, but  in  which  he  has  noted  the  time  when  the 
birds  appear  and  depart,  when  the  blossoms  open, 
when  he  planted  his  ground,  how  much  seed  he 
sowed,  and  a  variety  of  incidents  of  domestic  as 
well  as  of  a  philosophical  nature.  We  are  creatures 
of  habit ;  if  we  once  get  into  the  way  of  keeping, 
such  a  record  we  shall  find  it  easy  and  pleasant. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  moral  effect.  It  would  make* 
a  man  not  only  a  better  farmer  but  a  better  vi^fx^ 
and  better  citizen .  He  would  know  himself  better,, 
as  well  as  the  state  of  his  afiairs,  and  would  have 
more  courage  to  engage  in  the  conflicts  of  life. 

Elijah  Wood,'  Jr.,  said  he  had -written  mneh 
more  since  he  joined  the  club,  than  ever  before. 
He  devoted  at  least  one  evening  a  week  to  writing 
and  reading.  It  might  be  easily  done  if  we  would 
set  about  it.  If  he  raised  a  good  crop  he  recorded 
the  amount  and  the  mode  of  cultivation.    Farmen 
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sboold  keep  an  aecorate  account  wHh  their  dairies. 
This  might  be  done.with  more  ease  than  with  their 
erops.  He  intended  to  write  more  than  he  ever 
had  done,  and  he  would  do  it  for  his  own  improve- 
ment, if  for  QO  other  reason. 

Wm.  D.  Brown  had  kept  a  journal  and  daybook 
together  in  which  he  noted  the  day's  work,  the 
state  of  the  weather,  the  state  of  the  season,  the 
times  of  planting  and  maturing  of  crops,  of  com- 
men<^ing  and  finishiiig  haying,  and  such  incidents 
as  interested  him  at  the  time.  lie  wrote  some- 
thing in  this  book  every  day — and  be  thought  ev- 
ery one  might  steal  time  to  do  this. 

J.  B.  Farmer  spoke  of  such  journals  as  valuable 
meteorological  registers. 

Dr.  Retnolds  spoke  of  them  as  historical  docu- 
menta  of  great  interest  to  posterity.  What  ^onld 
he  not  give  for  such  a  reoord  kept  by  our  Others 
for  50  years  past.  They  would  contun  a  history 
of  our  families  and  of  the  town,  intensely  interest- 
ing not  only  to  our  posterity,  but  to  the  future  his- 
torian. 

For  the  New  England  Fanner. 
A  QUJESRY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  the  "Farmer's  Fireside  Talk" 
of  your  Essex  correspondent,  is  the  following  re- 
mark: "If  the  stalk  is  returned  and  plowed  in,  in 
the  fall  or  spring,  the  ground  receives  back  near- 
ly the  value  it  has  given  out.  It  receives  the  sctme 
kind  it  gave  out ;  and  I  think  more  in  amount  of 
fertilizing  matter  than  from  a  cord  of  stable  mo/- 
<«r."    I  suppose  this  last  word  should  be  manure^ 
when  It  T70uid  read  "stable  manure."    It  is  well 
known  that  one  crop  requires  a  larger  amount  of 
one  particular  mineral  substance  than  another, 
and  toat  soil  "gives  out"  to  one  crop  more  of  this 
mineral,  than  it  docs  to  another.    The  latter  may 
require  more  silcx  than  the  former.  Now  if  a  crop 
requiring  a  larger  amount  of  lime  is  grown  on  a 
field,  the  soil  is  proportionably  exhausted  of  lime. 
Suppose  this  crop  to  be  com,  and  that  you  wish 
to  return  to  the  soil  the  lime  which  it  has  "given 
oat"  to  the  com.    Certainly  you  must  return  the 
"estover"    and  "plow  it  in,"  or  return  it   in 
some  other  way.    But  I  would  ask  your  corres- 
pondent, or  "the  man  I  spoke  of,"  if  the  manure, 
liquid  and  solid,  produced  by  feeding  upon  the 
"estover  of  an  acre,"  would  not  return  to  the 
g^und  "nearly  the  value  it  hasten  out"  of  min- 
eral matter?    Does  not  the  soil  receive  in  this 
way,  the  "same  kind"  that  it  gave?     I  suppose 
that  mineral  substances,  as  lime,  silex  &c.,  are  not 
digested  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal,  and  that 
oiiiy  a  small  amount  of  them  is  taken  into  the  cir- 
eulation,  but  that  they  pass  off  in  the  dejections, 
and^ay  thus  all  be  returned  to  the  soil,  and  the 
"estover"  be  used  at  the  same  time  as  food  for  the 
Stock.  *  Is  not  the  "same  kind"  as  certain  to  be 
returned  to  the  soil  in  this  way,  as  though  the 
stalk  were  plowed  in,  or  burned,  and  the  ashes  re- 
turned to  the  soill    The  estover  is,  when  well 
cured,  very  valuable  and  healthy  food  for  cattle, 
and  if  it  can  be  made  to  feed  the  stock  firsts  and 
then  feed  the  next  crop  equally  well,  it  wUl  be  den- 
ized in  value—- a  matter  of  some  importance. 
Jon.  1, 1853.  J.  R. 


JTar  tk%  New  Enrland  Farmer. 
«THAT  IS  MY  HOMC^ 

BT   A.   O.    OOMINOS. 

Many  a  farmer  manages  in  such  a  way  that 
neither  his  sons  nor  his  daughters  can  take  any 
pleasure  in  directing  the  eye  of  a  stranger  to 
the  family  dwelling,  and  saying,  "That  is  my 
home." 

It  is  not  in  the  erection  of  costly  and  temple- 
like houses,  or  ornamenting  other  buildings  with 
much  profitless  expense,  that  ^^home"  is  made 
most  beautiful.  These  costly  decorations  may  ap- 
pear very  splendid  at  first,  but  thev  are  of  that 
character  which  loses  beauty  instead  of  increasing 
it.  The  mind  of  youth  is  reaching  forward,  aad 
is  most  pleased  with  that  kind  of  ornament  which 
every  day  grows  more  beautiful. 

Most  men,  in  building  houses,  expend  much 
money  in  msiking  the  house  showy.  One,  two» 
or  five  hundred  dollars  spent  in  this  way  is  a  com- 
mon item  in  building.  But  this  is  all  just  "pay- 
ing too  much  for  the  whistle."  Such  beauty  on- 
ly pleases  while  it  is  new.  The  second  look  at  it 
has  no  interest.  The  eye  ceases  to  behold  vrith 
pleasure  whatever,  from  its  fixed  character,  be- 
comes familiar  and'established.  Simplicity,  order 
and  neatness,  constitute  the  sum  of  all  beauty,  in 
everything  which  is  of  a  fixed  character. 

Let  the  farmer  adopt  a  different  course,  and 
plant  around  his  neat  and  simple  dwelling,  one, 
two  or  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  trees,  shrabs^ 
vines  and  flowers,  and  what  a  world  of  beauty  and 
attraction  it  would  present.  These  are  "things 
of  life,"  and  their  beauty  will  be  progressive.— 
When  the  eye  of  a  stranger  shall  rest  upon  it,  he 
will  exclaim  "how  beautiful!"  and  that  lovely 
daughter,  whose  presence  always  gives  joy  and 
gladness  to  the  home  circle,  will  be  happy  always, 
when  she  thinks  "that  is  my  home."  And  that 
noble-spirited  young  man  who  would  have  left  the 
homestead  years  ago,  but  for  these  attractions^ 
will  feel  a  conscious  elevation  of  character,  a  grow- 
ing greatness,  inspired  by  the  objects  with  which 
he  is  surrounded.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
character  of  men  is  shaded  by  the  oi>jects  which 
constantlv  engage  their  attention  and  Ciire. 

There  is  not  another  class  of  men  in  the  world 
to  whom  is  granted  such  a  privilege  of  uniting 
beauty  with  worth,  pleasure  with  interest,  as  the 
farmers.  And  the  most  attractive  beauty,  too,  is 
that  which  will  grow  more  beautiful  and  more 
profitable  at  the  same  time. 

The  attractions  of  home  are  also  full  of  moral 
power,  and  social  refinement.  The  eye  of  love 
never  sparkles  with  more  brilliancy  than  when  it 
is  surrounded  by  the  blandest  beauties  of  natund 
scenery.  Earth  affords  no  happier  spot  than  where 
the  throbbing,  anxious,  hopeful  spirit  of  youth  ia 
quieted  and  satisfied. 

The  farmers  of  New  England  may  refuse  to 
gratify  their  sons  and  daughters,  hv  attendon  to 
the  rurfd  scenery  about  their  dwellings,  and  86« 
their  sons  and  daughters  become  "anxious  for  a 
trade,"  and  their  daughters  determined  on  "gdog 
to  the  factory,"  or  they  may  see  them  wedded  to 
home  as  to  an  earthly  paradise.  And  taking  up 
this  idea  of  paradise,  it  is  pruper  to  remark  that 
in  the  scriptural  description  ofJSden*^  paradise,  aa 
in  every  vision  of  poetic  thought,  the  abode  of 
peace  and  happiness  is  in  the  midst  of  rural 
'scenery. 
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It  is  one  of  the  greatest  matters  of  importance, 
in  relation  to  society,  morality,  religion,  or  even 
patriotism,  that  our  young  men  should  be  more 
attached  to  agriculture  and  its  kindred  arts ;  to 
home  and  its  asst^ciations.  This  will  never  be 
brought  about  by  accusing  the  young  men  of  be- 
ing reckless  and  unsteady.  The  mind  of  a  noble 
youth  is  to  be  captivated,  not  chained. 

To  look  upon  a  blighted  and  leafless  tree,  and 
upon  a  family  where  the  young  men  have  fled 
from  home  to  trade  or  speculate,  and  the  young 
women  to  the  factory,  leaving  matron  and  sire  to 
die  alone,  produces  a  similar  sensation. 

To  carry  our  agricultural  matters  to  the  proper 
ftnd  desirable  elevation,  we  must  have  a  deep  in- 
terest existing  in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  and 
enterprising  sons  of  farmers. 

To  have  our  young  men  attached  to  home,  their 
beautiful  and  lovely  sisters  must  be  there,  and 
happy  in  the  circumstances  which  surround  them. 
A  home  where  the  girls  are  not  contented,  has  a 
cold  and  vacant  air,  like  an  old  bachelor^s  hovel. 
They  fill  a  large  place  in  the  world  of  life.  And 
the  ver^  tone  with  which  a  young  woman  says 
'*That  IS  my  home,*'  describesi^he  scenery  without 
and  the  spirit  within  that  dwelling. 

There  is  a  Rowing  complaint  tnat  young  peo- 
ple are  becoming  indifferent  to  home  and  parental 
love.  It  is  of  little  use  to  grumble  and  complsdn. 
The  remedjr  is  an  easy  one.  Let  the  youne  be 
supplied  with  well  chosen,  interesting  and  in- 
structive reading  matter,  every  week,  and  let  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  surrounding  scenery,  a^B- 
oording  to  the  common  idea  of  all  ages,  and  God 
will  blefls  the  bowers  and  smile  on  those  who 
dwell  happily  among  them,  and  age  wiU^ renew  its 

Mouthful  joys,  and  the  rose  and  the  myrtle  will 
eautify  each  other,  and  love  and  hope  and  joy 
shall  be  there ;  while  birds  shall  sing  in  the  sprmg 
time,  a  cooling  and  refreshing  shade  oe  felt  in  sum- 
mer's sultry  day,  a  golden  harvest  be  gathered  in 
antomn,  and  a  happy  eroup  and  a  bountiful  board 
within  and  the  merry  oells  without  will  cheer  up 
the  wintry  day,  and  the  good  old  son^  of  '*Uome, 
sweet  home,"  shall  warble  with  melting  melody. 
Mason,  N.  H. 

How  THEY  Used  to  Plow. — In  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  in  former  times  the  plows  used  to  be 
drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  and  required  the 
assistance  of  three  men.  The  business  of  one 
man  was  to  drive.  For  that  purpose  he  placed 
lumself  between  the  middle  horses,  with  his  face 
towards  the  plow,  to  guide  it  straight,  and  in  this 
pontion  he  stepped  backwards  with  the  reins  in 
sis  hand.  Another  walked  behind  the  horses 
with  a  cleeked  staff,  which  he  fastened  in  front  of 
the  beam,  and  by  means  of  it  regulated  the  depth 
of  the  furrow  by  raising  or  lowering  the  plow,  as 
occasion  requires.  The  plowman  Allowed  vrith 
hold  of  the  stills ;  and  in  this  formidable  and  ludi- 
erous  manner  they  repeated  their  attacks  on  the 
soil. 

In  harvest,  a  basket  machine  was  placed  on 
horseback  for  carrying  home  the  grain  ;  and  per- 
sons were  employed  on  each  nde  with  forks  to  keep 
it  in  a  proper  poise.  It  is  said  that  the  practice 
is  vet  to  be  met  vrith  in  Qalloway. 

Many  praodoes  subsisting  even  at  this  day  in 
Iraland  are  still  more  ridiculous.  Mr.  Arthur 
¥oang  tells  us  that  in  Donegal  he  has  actually 
seen  horses  pbwing  by  the  taSll^EsKlumge. 


ORaANIO  BI.BMBNT8. 
Vegetation  is  composed  principally  of  the  foof 
organic  elements,  yet  the  relative  proportions  in 
which  they  occur  in  plants,  are  by  no  means  ani- 
form.  Still  they  are  ail  alike,  equally  indispensa- 
ble to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  system; 
they  are  by  no  means  necessary  in  an  equal  degree. 
In  most  crops,  when  artifidally  deprived  of  their 
moisture,  an  analysis  of  the  ^^maining  solid  parts 
ordinarily  ipves  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon— ^nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the  actual  weight — 
while  the  oxygen  constitutes  not  far  from  thirty- 
three  per  cent.,  the  hydrogen  five,  and  the  nitiro- 
gen  seldom  more  than  two  and  a  half.  This  is 
very  nearly  the  relative  proportions  in  which  these 
organic  elements  exist  in  most  of  the  farm  products 
applied  for  the  sustenance  of  animal  life.  In  one 
thousand  parts  thdr  proportions  are  as  follows :— 
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The  quantity  of  water  present  in  most  vegeta- 
bles is  generally  large.  Exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  230^  fahrenheit,  the  loss  was  as  follows,  viz :-~ 
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722  partfl  of  water. 

ofWkeat                 "             166  " 

of  Hay                     "             158  •« 

of  Aftermath  Hay  "  186  to  150  •* 

ofOata                    **             151  *« 

of  Closer  Seed       «*           -US  « 

ofPeaa                  "               66  *« 


So  far  as  regards  the  form,  or  state  of  combina- 
tion in  which  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, minister  to  the  growth  of  plants,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture  ds- 
livered  by  Prof.  Johnston  upon  the  subject.  He 
says  :— 

"Neither  of  these  elementary  bodies  is  likely  to 
enter  directly,  or  in  a  simple  state,  into  the  circala- 
tion  of  plants.  The  former  (carbon)  being  a  solid 
substance,  and  insoluble  in  water,  cannot  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  pores  of  the  roots,  the  only  parts  of 
the  plants  with  which,  in  nature,  it  cannot  come  Ib 
oontaot.  The  latter  ( hydrogen  )  does  not  oconr  either 
in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  soil  in  any  appreciable 
quantity,  and  henoe,  in  its  simple  state,  forms  ne 
part  of  the  food  of  plants.  Oxygen  and  nitrogen^ 
again,  both  exist  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  gaseous 
state,  and  the  former  is  known  to  be  inhaled,  under 
certain  conditions,  by  the  leaves  of  plants.  Nitrogen 
may  also  in  like  manner  be  absorbed  by  the  leaves 
of  living  plants,  but  if  so,  it  is  in  a  quantity  so  small 
as  to  have  hitherto  escaped  detection.  The  two  latter 
substances  (oxygen  and  nitrogen)  are  also  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and,  beside  being  inhaled  by  tiie 
leaves,  may  occasionally  be    absorbed  in  minute 

Quantity  along  with  the  water  taken  in  by  the  roota 
tut  by  fkr  the  largest  proportion  of  these  two  els- 
mentarv  bodies,  and  whole  of  the  carbon  hydrogen 
which  find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  plants,  have 
previously  entered  into  a  state  of  mutual  combtnatien 
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— forming  what  are  called  distinctive  chemical  com- 
pounds. Before  describing  the  nature  and  oonsti- 
tation  of  these  oomponn£,  it  irill  be  proper  to  ex- 
plain, 1^  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
plants  live,  and,  2°  the  nature  of  chemical  combina- 
tion and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated.*' 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
FABM  WORK  FOR  THB  OENTURT. 

BY  H.   F.  FRENCB. 

Mr  Dbab  Brown  : — ^Tou  probably  are  aware 
that  a  bill  is  pending  before  the  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire,  providing  for  a  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  a  Commissioner.  Its  provisions  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Massachusetts  Act,  the  Commissioner 
being  substantiallj  the  same  as  the  Secretary  of 
yoar  Board. 

Again  and  again,  the  question  has  been  asked, 
what  is  the  use  of  such  a  Board,  and  what  are  to 
be  the  duties  of  such  a  Secretary  or  Commission- 
er t  Perhaps  the  views  of  others  may  differ  from 
mine,  as  to  the  reply  to  these  questions.  If  they 
do,  there  b  so  much  the  more  reason  that  some 
one  should  undertake  to  be  •definite,  so  that  a  full 
discussion  of  the  subject  may  be  bad,  and  that  we 
may  enlighten  the  ignorant,  and  learn  from  the 
wise. 

I  propose  briefly  to  suggest  some  among  the 
many  things,  that  are  waiting  to  be  done  in  New 
England,  under  the  direction  of  B(»ards  of  Agricul- 
ture for  its  advancement ;  and  for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity, I  will  arranee  my  ideas  like  an  old  fash- 
ioned sermon,  under  distinct  heads.  The  Secreta- 
rjr  or  Commissioner  should  give  his  early  atten- 
tion— 

I.  To  the  formation  of  farmer'' s  clubs  in  every 
town,  holding  out  as  an  mducement  to  the  mem- 
bers of  them,  the  idea  that  they  would  be  especial- 
ly remembered  in  the  distribution  of  all  publica- 
tions, whether  of  the  patent  office  or  of  transac- 
tions of  the  State  Boara  or  county  societies,  and 
of  seeds  and  plants,  which  might  oome  under  his 
oontrol.  The  officers  of  these  clubs  would  be  his 
reliable  correspondents  and  assistants  in  all  his 
movements. 

II.  He  would  deliver  lectures  at  meetings  of  the 
town  clubs,  or  county  societies,  of  a  familiar  and 
practical  character,  and  engage  others  in  discus- 
sions, in  the  way  best  calculated  to  develop  the 
talent  and  knowled^  of  the  farmers  themselves. 
His  lectures  would  involve  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  the  soil,  as  by  plowing,  harrowing,  sub- 
soiling,  under-draining  and  the  like— the  chemical 
treatment  of  it  by  manures  of  various  kinds,  as 
goano,  the  phosphates,  lime,  salt,  and  the  various 
composts,  as  well  as  bam  manure — the  adaptation 
of  the  yarious  kinds  of  sml  to  different  crops,  wheth- 
er of  gnun,  grasses,  roots  or  fruits. 

In  short,  such  lectures  might  touch  upon  any 
branch  of  knowledge,  whether  of  a  scientific,  or 

Sactical  nature,  which  might  be  best  adapted  to 
e  occasion. 

m.  He  would  open  a  correspondence  with  all 
the  leading  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  socie- 
ties of  this  and  other  countries,  with  the  heads  of 
our  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington, 
(when  we  get  onel)  and  with  distinguished  agri- 


lY .  He  would  be  prepared  with  accurate  analyses 
of  the  various  products  of  the  earth,  as  of  wheat, 
com,  the  grasses  and  roots,  as  made  by  the  most 
reliable  chemists,  at  home  and  abroad ,  showing 
how  these  products  are  affected  in  their  constitu- 
ent elements  by  the  soil  on  which  they  grow. 

He  should  have,  also,  analyses  of  specimens  of 
the  various  classes  of  soil,  as  of  the  pine  plain,  the 
peat  and  swamp  mud — the  granite  soil  or  the  hills, 
the  alluvial  lands  of  the  rivers,  and  the  various 
clays,  so  as  to  give  as  accurate  information  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits,  of  the  peculiar  adap- 
tation or  deficiencies  of  each  for  the  growth  of  par- 
ticular crops. 

The  range  of  investigation  in  this  direction  is 
literally  boundless,  for  although  nature  is  ready  to 
disclose  her  mysteries  to  the  earnest  student,  new 
depths  are  constantly  revealed. 

V.  He  would  institute  systematic  experiments, 
upon  an  experimental  farm ,  which  some  public 
spirited  man  will  present  to  the  State,  if  not  oth- 
erwise provided.  He  will  thus  be  able  to  settle 
many  disputed  points,  which  ought  to  have  been 
settled  years  ago. 

VI.  He  would  engage  in  an  agricultural  survey 
of  the^  State,  takingf  perhaps,  one  county  each 
year,  in  the  manner,  somewhat,  of  the  surveys 
made  of  Seneca  and  Madison  counties,  in  New 
York. 

Such  a  survey  should  show,  among  other  things, 
1st,  The  history,  political,  civil  and  religious,  of 
the  county,  very  briefly.  2d,  The  geography,  as 
the  mountains,  pldns  and  valleys,  with  the  rivers, 
canals  and  water-powers.  3d,  The  nature  and 
resources  of  the  forests,  the  value  of  the  several 
kinds  of  timber  and  for  what  uses.  4th,  The  cli- 
mate. The  mean  and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
at  different  periods,  and  at  the  same  periods  in 
different  years — the  days  when  the  injurious  frosts 
came  latest  in  spring  and  earliest  in  autumn,  With 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  best  times  of  planting 
.and  sowing,  and  of  gathering  the  harvest.  5th, 
The  geology  of  the  county;  in  general  its  rock 
formation,  and  in  particular  the  value  and  uses  of 
its  rooks  for  building  and  other  purposes, — its  min- 
eral resources  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  its  depo- 
sits of  mineral  and  vegetable  manures,  as  lime, 
marl,  peat,  swamp  mud  and  the  like. 

6.  Statistics  of  agriculture,  as  the  average  product 
per  acre  of  each  crop  of  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  hay, 
potatoes  and  roots, — the  average  cost  per  bushel 
or  ton  of  producing  them,  in  the  various  localities, 
under  common,  and  under  the  best  cultivation, — a 
census  of  the  population  and  how  employed, — the 
number  of  all  the  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  other 
live  stock,  in  the  county, — their  value,  and  the 
cost  and  profit  or  loss  of  raising  and  keeping  them, 
— the  number  of/arm5,with  their  extent  in  acres, 
how  much  is  arable,  pasture  and  wood;  how 
much  good  pasturing  will  suffice  for  each  animal, 
and  on  how  much  worn-out  pasture  an  animal  may 
starve;  the  various  ircerfs  or  stock, and  their  points 
of  difference  and  value;  the  amount  of  flour,  com, 
and  the  like  brought  into,  and  sold /rom,  each 
town,  with  a  thousand  other  interesting  statisti- 
cal fiicts. 

7.  The  botany  of  the  county,  with  a  list  of  all 
its  valuable  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  ;  a  list  of  all 
the  noxious  weeds,  as  the  white-weed,  thistle, 


oalturists,  so  as  to  act  in  concert  with  the  pro- ,  _   .„^   ..^^  „^„^ 

gressive  minds  of  the  world,  and  be  kept  constant-  witch  grass,  and  the  best  mode  of  extetminatinff 
^  informed  of  the  attainments  of  others.  them. 
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8.  Entomology. — ^Under  this  head  all  the  nox- 
ious insects  shocdd  be  particolarlj  described,  such 
as  the  wheat  fly,  locusts,  canker  worm,  ourculio, 
and  the  means  of  preventing  their  ravages.  Dr. 
Harris's  valuable  treatise  nearly  exhausts  the  first 
branch  of  this  topic. 

9.  The  natural  history  of  animals,  especially  of 
those  injurious  to  the  farmer's  interests,  with  a 
discriminating  tariff  of  protection  in  &vor  of  use- 
ful birds. 

10.  The  commissioner  or  secretary  would  sys- 
tematically, by  means  of  <^refally  prepared  circu- 
lars, filled  with  interrogatories,  and  through  the 
best  journals,  and  transactions  of  societies  and  by 
personal  enquiry  and  observation,  collect  and  ar- 
range all  the  facts,  theories  and  suggestions  deemed 
useful  to  the  cause,  and  prepare  them  in  the  form 
of  an  annual  report  to  the  board  for  publication, 
and  distribudon. 

Here  you  have,  hastily  sketched,  some  idea  of 
my  views  of  the  labor  to  be  performed  under  the 
direction  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture. 

If  our  friends  will  continue  the  subject,  and  send 
you  their  suggestions  of  such  additional  matters 
as  seem  to  them  to  require  attention,  I  doubt  not 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  whenever  established, 
will  treat  them  with  due  consideration. 

Your  friend,        H.  F.  Frbnoi. 


POWBR  OF  TfiB  SOIIi  TO  RETAIN  BCA- 

MURXI8. 

BT  PROF.   J.  J.   HAPES,   NEWARK,   N.   J. 

We  propose  in  our  present  number  to  show  the 
power  of  the  soil  to  retain  manures,  and  tbe  means 
of  improving  this  property  when  required. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  all  materi- 
als soluble  in  water  would  pass  downward  in  solu- 
tion, and  thus  be  lost  to  plants — those  who  worked 
clayey  soils  claimed  that,  because  water  could  not 
readily  percolate  their  soils,  that  hence,  they  were 
not  leachy,  and  therefore  retained  manures — while 
other'  operators  with  sandy  soils  argued  that  ma- 
nures passed  downward  and  were  soon  lost  to  the 
surface  soil. 

All  these  positions  are  fiilse.  It  is  true,  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  alumina  is  valuable  to  soils  and 
in  the  absence  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  the  retention  of  manures,  but  it 
IS  not  true  that  the  tenacious  property  of  clay  need 
exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  free  filtra- 
tion of  pure  water  before  the  manures  will  be  re- 
tained— ^for  many  soils  which  will  pass  pure  water 
readily,^  will  s^U  retain,  from  impure  water,  all  its 
impurities,  permitting  only  the  pure  water  to  de- 
Bcend.  Indeed  this  is  true  of  aU  arable  soils,  and 
if  it  were  not  so,  the  water  in  all  our  wells  would 
be  unfit  to  drink  from  being  surcharged  with  soluble 
originic  matter. 

£ven  the  brown  fluids  of  a  barn-yard  will  not 
leach  downward  in  the  soil,withoutleavin2allthe 
foetid  matter  in  the  surface.  Diff  in  an  old  barn- 
yard, but  a  few  inches  below  where  the  soil  has 
been  before  disturbed,  and  it  will  be  found  not  to 
have  become  dark-colored,  and  not  to  contain  any 
undue  proportion  of  the  soluble  matters  resident 
at  the  surface,  but  to  be  like  the  subsoil  of  adjoin- 
ing fields. 

Alumina  (clay J  has  the  curious  property  of  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  all  animal  9f^  vegetable 
ffubstances,  and  their  gaseous  products/  until  ab- 


stracted again  by  growing  plants,  and  for  this  rea- 
son a  free  clayey  loam  wiU  purify  water  during  its 
passage  through  the  surface  soil,  retaining  alltho 
fertilizing  substances  originally  held  in  the  solu- 
tion, ana  permitting  the  pure  water  to  pass  down- 
ward. Nor  does  this  retaining  power  cease  with 
organic  substances  alone,  for  many  of  the  alkaUee 
are  also  retained,  and  all  of  them  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Excess  of  lime,  potash  or  magnesia  will 
pass  down  and  therefore  the  chemist  finds  variable 
proportions  of  these  alkalies  in  our  well  water. 

This  peculiar  property  of  clay  was  noted  by  Mr. 
Teschmaker  of  Boston,  in  his  public  addresses  many 
years  since,  and  in  our  published  addresses  before 
the  American  Institute,  as  far  back  as  1840,  the 
same  truths  are  set  forth.  Within  the  last  two 
years.  Professor  Way  and  other  English  chemists 
are  claiming  this  as  a  new  discovery. 

Alumina  is  not  the  only  substance  in  soils  which 
has  this  retaining  power,  for  carbon  in  every  form 
has  similar  properties,  and  it  is  not  important 
whether  charcoal  dust  be  artificially  added,  or  ex- 
ist in  the  soil  by  the  decay  of  former  vegetation  or 
of  manures ;  for  in  either  case  carbon  is  the  result, 
and  as  such,  has  similar  retaining  powers  to  those 
of  clay.  Thus  charcoal  dust  placed  for  a  time  near 
a  fermenting  dung  heap,  will  receive  and  retain 
the  gases  arising  from  decomposition,  and  if  placed 
in  the  soil  will  give  out  these  gases  again  to  the 
roots  of  growing  plants.  Privies,  stables,  &c.,  are 
rendereifinodorous  by  the  use  of  charcoal  dust. 
Decomposed  peat,  turf,  swamp  muck,  &c.,  are  but 
varied  forms  of  carbon,  with  some  more  partially 
decomposed  vegetable  matter.  The  dark  color  of 
soils  is  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon ;  humus,  veg- 
etable mould,  &c.,  are  but  modifications  of  carbon. 

All  know  that  an  old  and  black  garden  soil  will 
retain  manure  longer  than  field  soils,  and  that  a 
less  quantity  of  manure  vrill  act  in  them,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  the  carbon  (charcoal,)  con- 
tainec^  in  them,  and  arising  from  previous  decay, 
retains  the  resultant  gases  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  manure  until  used  up  by  plants. 

Let  any  farmer  try  the  following  experiment  and 
he  will  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  our  statement. 

Prepare  four  barrels  by  taking  out  the  upper 
heads  and  boring  small  holes  in  the  lower  heads, 
stand  the  barrels  on  end  and  fill  them  with  the 
following  substances. 

No.  1.  Barren  sand  with  one-tenth  the  bulk  of 
clay  intimately  mixed  throughout  the  mass. 

No.  2.  Bajrren  sand  with  one-tenth  of  finely 
ground  charcoal  dust. 

No.  3.  A  dark  colored  loam  or  garden  soil. 

No.  4.  Barren  sand  alone. 

Pour  on  all  four  barrels  the  brown  solution  from 
the  barn-yard,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  the  water 
running  out  of  the  bottoms  of  Noe.  1,  2,  and  3, 
will  be  colorless  and  without  smell ;  while  that 
from  No.  4  will  be  unaltered  and  as  oflbosive  as 
when  placed  on  the  top. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked,  **if  the  soluble 
results  of  vegetable  decay  do  not  filter  downward, 
what  becomes  of  them  ? **  We  answer,  that  resid- 
ent in  the  earth's  surface,  from  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  sun  and  air,  they  decay,  and  take  the 
gaseous  form ;  if  the  soil  contains  either  clay  or 
carbon,  these  gases  are  absorbed  by  them,  until 
abstracted  by  growing  plants.  But  if  these  sub- 
stances are  not  resident  in  the  soil,  then  the  gases 
rise  into  the  atmosphere,  and  are  absorbed  by  bet- 
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ter  prepared  soils  elsewhere,  or  are  carried  to  the 
ocean  and  are  thus  lost  for  a  time  from  the  land. 

Let  our  readers  reflect  that  both  the  vegetable 
and  animal  productions  of  the  earth's  surrace  are 
continually  decajing,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
facts  we  have  stated  can  account  for  continued 
fertility.  For  if  the  results  of  decay  could  filter 
downward  in  solution  with  water,  long  before  this 
time,  the  whole  amount  of  organic  constituents 
would  have  passed  below  the  fertile  surface,  all  our 
wells  would  be  filled  with  masses  of  filth,  and  both 
animal  and  vegetable  life  would  have  ceased.  The 
simple  facts  are,  that  all  organic  manures  do  decay 
in  toe  earth's  surface,  and  are  onlv  lost  bv  rising 
in  the  gaseous  form,  and  not  by  sinking  below  the 
roots  of  plants^  and  therefore  they  should  be  plowed 
under  to  such  a  depth  that  their  resultant  gases 
when  rising  shall  meet  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  alumina  or  carbon  to  arrest  them. — Journal  of 
AgrieuUure.     . 

For  the  Ntw  Enffland  Farmer. 


Fbisnd  Brown  : — I  have  been  for  three  weeks 
past  viewing  the  Farms  amidst  the  hills  and  vales 
"of  the  old  Granite  Siaie.^*  It  is  rather  unfi[ivor- 
able  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to  decide  on  the  fer- 
dlity  of  the  soils ;  yet,  there  are  some  indications 
left,  to  tell  something  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity. 
There  are  many  fpoS farms  in  Hillsboro'  country ; 
having  large  dairies,  the  land  being  adapted  for 
grazing,  and  a  large  number  of  cows  are  Kept  by 
many  farmers ,  sometimes  fifty.  There  is  a  great 
inquiry  up  here  about  the  best  mode  of  churning, 
and  what  chum  is  best  adapted  for  use  where  large 
quantities  of  cream  are  to  be  churned.  Please  an- 
swer these  inquiries,  and  oblige  a  lar^  number  of 
your  readers.  Yesterday  whue  passing  from  Ma- 
son village  to  this  place,  I  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  scenery  through  which  I  passed.  Standing 
on  an  eminence,  at  the  east  of  this  village,  the 
scenery  around  me  was  beautiful  and  grand.  Be- 
low me  a  river,  winding  along  in  its  serpentine 
course, 

Leaping,  and  foaming  in  aportire  glee. 

To  find  iu  level 
Ib  the  deep  blue  aea. 

At  the  east,  the  Peterboro'  Mountain  lay  along, 
filling  up  the  back  ground  with  its  walls  of  Granite 
and  Afica  slate.  And  at  the  west,  the  Monadnoc 
iif  ountain  reared  its  massive  top  amidst  the  clouds 
of  heaven.  How  the  soul  seems  to  rise,  (at  such 
times,)  in  adoration  and  praise,  to  the  author  of 
Heaven  and  earth,  that  he  has  given  us  power  to 
admire  his  works.  But  we  shall  never  be  fully  sat- 
isfied until  we  stand  on  Mount  Ziun  above,  and 
drink  in  those  pure  and  unalloyed  delights. 

** Where  >oye  Hko  morning  dew  diatlle, 
And  all  the  air  la  love  " 


Ptiifhoro  ,  J/ec,  11,  1852. 


J.  R. 


Remarks. — The  common  thermometer  chum  is 
the  best  we  have  ever  used  where  not  more  than 
80  or  40  pounds  of  butter  a  week  was  made.  The 
common  dash  chum  is  used  in  Western  New  York 
in  some  of  the  large  dairies,  moved  by  dog  or  sheep 
power,  and  is  preferred  to  any  other.  The  barrel 
and  rocking  chum  are  also  used.  Some  like  one 
and  some  another  kind,  best. 


ALKAUNB  WASHBS  FOR  THB  SUBp 
FAOB  OF  TBMES. 

Almost  all  the  alkalies  have  in  tarn  been  naed 
for  this  purpose.  The  tranks  of  trees  have  been 
white* washed  with  lime,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
worst  practice  which  has  been  resorted  to  for  the 
destraotion  of  fungi  and  insects,  and  although  at 
the  time  of  its  appfioation,  the  Time  is  caustic  and 
will  decomposa  parasitical  plants,  this  action  last9 
but  for  a  very  snort  time.  The  lime  becomes  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  lime,  fills  the  ultimate 
surfaces  of  the  bark,  jind  prevents  the  bealthT 
respiration  of  the  tree;  therefore,  trees  which 
have  been  treated  with  white-wash,  while  thej 
present  an  apparently  clean  surface,  are  not  in  an 
entirely  healthy  state. 

Solutions  of  potash  when  saturated,  were  fbund 
occasionally  to  destroy  the  tree,  and  this  gave  rise 
to  its  use  in  the  form  of  soap,  which  will  adhere 
for  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  was  found  to  be 
less  deleterious. 

One  alkali,  (soda)  however,  may  be  used  with 
impunity,  without  the  fear  of  injuring  the  bark  of 
any  tree ;  for,  while  it  causes  the  rapid  decay  of 
the  dead  portions  of  the  bark,  it  has  no  effect  upon 
the  living  parts.  If  the  body  and  branches  of  a 
tree  be  wetted  with  a  saturated  solution  of  a  good 
quantity  of  sal  soda,  such  as  we  have  oflen  de- 
scribed as  Bleacher's  No.  1  Soda,  it  will  invariably 
improve  the  health  of  the  tree — the  inert  portions 
of  the  bark  will  be  softened,  and  mosses,  and  oth- 
er fungi,  will  be  decomposed — the  cocoons  and 
ova  of  insects  will  be  destroyed.  During  the  af- 
tergrowth of  the  tree,  the  decomposed  portions  of 
the  bark  will  be  thrown  off,  leaving  a  clean  and 
healthy  surface.  No  tree  can  be  fruitful,  and  im- 
prove in  size  and  figure,  unless  its  bark  be  perfect- 
ly clean. 

The  application  of  soda,  made  by  dissolving  one 
pound  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  in  spring 
and  late  summer,  will  ensure  vizor  not  attainable 
without  such  means,  and  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  scraping  or  slitting  trees  to  prevent 
their  becoming  hide-bound.  Such  trees  as  have 
smooth  barks,  may  be  rubbed  with  a  woolen  cloth 
one  week  after  the  application  of  the  soda,  and  a 
shiny  smooth  surface  will  be  produced. 

We  have  a  few  trees  in  which  the  soda  has  beeo 
applied  for  three  yeara  in  succession  to  the  point 
where  the  branches  commence,  and  it  is  now  evi- 
dent that  the  portion  of  the  tree  thus  treated  i» 
larger  and  in  hner  health  than  the  part  immedi- 
ately above  it.  We  first  saw  this  treatment  at  the 
seat  of  Robert  Rennie,  Esq.,  Lodi,  New  Jersey. — 
Working  Farmer, 


For  the  New  Englaand  Farmer, 
A  ORAOK  FROM  THB  NORTH. 

There  is  a  profit  in  pork  as  well  ae  poultry.  The 
undersigned  has  recently  butchered  a  swine  which 
had  brought  a  litter  of  pigs  this  season  worth  $30. 
She  was,  when  butchered,  six  feet  in  length,  six 
feet  two  inches  in  girth,  and  weighed  with  the 
rough  fat,  six  hun<&ed  and  thirty  pounds,  al 
eighteen  months  old. 

If  any  of  my  brother  farmers  in  Massachusetta 
have,  or  can,  beat  this,  this  season,  I  will  trj 
again  next.  Richard  Whittixr. 

Grafton^  N^H. 
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OXBN  AGAINST  HORSBB  FOR  FARM 


KZPEBIEKCI  or  XS.    GEO.  DSWXY,  OF  UANOVKE,  N.  B. 

Horse  teams  upon  the  farm  with  good  riegiDg 
make  such  a  fine  appearance  that  many  tai^  a 
great  fiuicy  to  them.  And  such  persons  generally 
manage  in  some  way  or  other  to  persuiMe  them- 
eelves  that  they  are  much  more  serviceable  and 
more  profitable  than  oxen.  On  this  sabject  the 
experience  of  our  friend  Mr.  Dewey  is  well  worth 
considering. 

First  (.>>st. — In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  a  good 
Bpan  of  working  horses,  says  Mr.  D.,  is  at  Teast 
iwioe  the  oost  or  a  good  yoke  of  oxen.  And  the 
wagons,  harnesses,  and  other  rigsjing  necessary, 
will  cost  more  than  twice  as  mochas  for  oxen; 
$32G  wilt  not  be  more  than  enough  to  purchase 
two  young  and  good  working  horses,  with  a  wagon, 
and  cart,  and  rack,  and  other  suitable  equipments, 
while  the  sum  of  $160  will  provide  a  choice  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  a  cart  and  wheels,  and  rack,  and  all 
else  necessary  for  them  in  ordinary  farm  work. 

Cost  of  Kbefiko. — Then  the  cost  of  keeping 
horses  is  well  known  to  be  considerably  more  than 
the  cost  of  keeping  oxen,  even  if  the  latter  are  ever 
80  well  taken  care  of.  The  blacksmith's  bill  is  sure 
io  be  twice  as  much  upon  the  hones,  and  then  the 
wear  and  tear,  and  breaking  of  tools  will  go  high- 
er still.  Horses  are  liable  to  numerous  casualties. 
They  get  chafed,  lame,  sick,  or  something  else,  ten 
limes  where  a  yoke  of  oxen  is  troubled  once.  If 
the  horses  are  at « all  active  and  spirited  as  they 
shonld  be,  they  cannot  well  be  trusted  to  any  but 
a  choice,  careful  teamster.  Besides,  hired  hands 
are  very  apt  to  make  themjzo  sometimes  with  much 
more  than  useful  speed,  rfow  and  then  a  horse  is 
unharnessed  from  the  plow  where  he  has  been  bard 
at  work  in  (he  field,  and  put  upon  the  very  top  of 
his  speed  to  the  store,  a  mile  or  two  off,  to  get  a 
pipe  or  plug  of  tobacco,  or  some  such  indispensable 
article. 

Sbrticb  Dove. — Oxen  will  do  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  well,  and  many  things  altogether  better  tfian 
horses.  For  instance,  starting  out  manure,  haul- 
ing rocks,  getting  out  wood,  Mr.  D.  says  that  a 
strong  yoke  of  oxen  will  do  as  much  as  a  span  of 
horses,  if  well  kept,  and  oxen  must  be  wen  kept 
to  be  profitable.  Give  the  oxen  the  same  keeping 
as  the  horses  and  they  will  follow  them  in  plowing 
any  length  of  time,  provided  the  furrows  be  of 
equal  depth,  and  they  will  do  this  through  any 
weather,  except  the  very  warmest.  The  great 
fault  of  those  who  complam  of  the  slowness  of  ox- 
en, and  their  want  of  strength  and  endurance,  is 
that  they  do  not  keep  their  oxen  well.  And  an- 
other point^of  great  consequence  is,  that  the  oxen 
are  put  to  work  at  a  very  early  age,  and  before 
they  have  had  time  to  gain  their  proper  size  and 
strength.  Horses  do  not  so  often  have  their  early 
growth  checked  in  this  way.  Besides,  calves  are 
often  so  meanly  fed  that  they  are  greaUy  stinted 
by  that  also. 

Keefing. — They  should  be  kept  so  as  to  be  al 


com  fodder  at  night.  Later  in  the  season  they 
are  fed  with  a  peck  of  meal  per  day,  with  chaffer 
chopped  hay,  sometimes  moist,  in  siddition,  and  a 
bushel  of  turnips  twice  a  week.  The  meal  is  made 
from  com  and  cobs— two  bushels  of  cobs  and  one 
bushel  of  com  on  the  cobs,  and  perhaps  a  bushel 
in  ten  or  twelve,  of  oats,  are  mixed  eround  to- 
gether. Cattle  do  not  feed  so  well  on  nay  or  on 
grain  alone,  as  on  a  mixture.    Vegetables  are  of 

rat  service  to  make  them  healthy.  When  Mr. 
fats  cattle  ho  gives  them  daily  a  bundle  of 
green  corn  fodder  in  the  summer  and  fall  till  the 
Frost  comes,  and  then  green  turnips  and  beets 
thinned  out  of  the  field,  and  afterwards  a  bushel  of 
turnips  and  a  peck  of  meal,  like  that  above  men- 
tioned, till  sola. 

Tbe  Profit. — Allowing  well  fed  oxen  to  be  just 
about  as  serviceable  as  horses,  besides  the  extra 
cost  in  the  beginning,  the  repair  of  tools,  the  extra 
expense  of  shoeing,  risk  of  lameness  and  disease, 
and  the  ^eat^care  needful  in  managing,  there  are 
other  things  that  increase  the  profit  of  oxen.  The 
manure  they  make  is  more  valuable.  The  best 
kept  horses  will  decrease  in  value  $10  annually, 
take  one  year  with  another,  while  oxen  will  in- 
crease in  value.  Mr.  D.  never  buys  a  yoke  of  oxen 
till  about  six  years  old.  If  they  do  not  prove 
just  the  team  desired,  he  sells  them  in  a  year  and 
gets  another  pair.  They  will  do  well  till  12  years 
old.  ^is  experience  for  the  last  20  years  is  as 
follows  :  where  is  presented  the  first  cost  of  the 
oxen,  the  number  of  years  kept  on  the  farm,  and 
the  price  sold  at.  And  during  that  time  the  oxen 
have  been  the  only  team  for  farm  work,  and  have 
not  in  all  been  tamed  out  from  labor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fattening,  three  weeks  during  the  20 
years. 

Cost.                           Time  kept.                       Sold  at. 
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Gramie  Farmer, 


DOITT  TAKB  THB  PAPBRS ! 

In  making  an  exournon,  the  other  day,  a  litUe 
out  of  the  State,  we  indulged  oureeWes  as  usual, 
in  taking  a  hasty  survey  of  the  farms,  buildings, 
orchards,  A^c,  as  we  passed  along.  The  glance 
that  may  be  obtcdned,  as  rapidly  as  one  rushes 
along  in  a  car,  is  oftentimes  a  pretty  good  index 
to  the  whole  establishment.  And  we  have  some- 
times thought  we  could  write  a  tolerably  correct 
description  of  the  habits  of  the  inmates  of  an  es- 
tablishment by  merely  passing  the  premises. 

One  homestead  we  saw,  worthy  the  age  when 
cast-off  hats  and  pantaloons  ornamented  the  win- 
ways  fit  for  the  Sutcher.    Mr.  t).  has  a  farm  ofjdows.    The  house  had  been  erected  with  fair  pro- 


150  acres,  40  of  which  is  in  tillage.  He  uses.no 
other  cattle  for  labor  except  one  yoke  of  large  ox- 
en. They  are  so  kept  ana  used  that  they  are  fit 
for  the  butcher  through  the  hardest  of  the  work. 
During  the  first  part  of  the 'Winter,  till  March,  they 
get  hay  in  the  morning,  oat  straw  at  noon,  and 


portions  and  painted  white;  the  elements  had 
wasted  the  paint,  leaving  only  patches  here  and 
there  to  indicate  its  original  color,  while  the  fences 
were  scattered  in  every  direction,  like  a  platoon  of 
routed  troopers.    The  bam  stood  awry,  rickety, 
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and  uninvitiDg,  viith  all  the  avenues  from  the  bam- 
yard  prostrate.  Nothing  loth,  the  cattle  had  for- 
saken its  gloomy  precinct,  and  were  basking  in  the 
sunshine  on  the  south  side  of  the  dwelling-house — 
one  cow  quietly  chewing  her  cud  with  her  nose 
over  the  threshold  of  the  front  door  I  AH  other 
things  about  the  premises  were  in  excellent  keep- 
ing with  this  one  point.  While  we  wish  the  oc- 
cupants much  joy  in  their  primitiye  possessions, 
we  cannot  help  believing  that  they  do  not  take  the 
papers — or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  do  not  take  the 
New  Englakd  Farmer  ! 


t 


For  the  New  Engfand  Farmer. 

*     FARMBR'B  FIRE8IDB  TAIiK— TOF- 

Pma  CORN. 

Weil,  as  I  was  telling  yon,  the  other  evening, 
the  man  I  spoke  of  had  something  to  say  about 
topping  com,  as  well  as  hilling  up.  I  do  pretty 
much  as  the  way  is  here, — a  few  days  before  the 
com  is  ripe,  I  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  and 
take  them  in  for  fodder  ;  then,  in  say  a  fortnight 
or  so,  I  gather  the  com.  After  that,  I  cut  the 
bottom  stalks  for  fodder.  That  is  eeneraUy  the 
way  about  in  this  neighborhood.  Some  though 
don't  cut  the  bottom  stalks  but  let  them  stand,  and 
in  the  spring  cut  them  down  with  a  plow^  split- 
ting the  hills,  as  they  call  it,  and  then  rake  and 
gather  the  stalks  into  the  stable  yard. 

He  says  he  has  ereat  doubts  of  the  advantage  of 
this  plan  :  and  whether  there  is  not  more  lost  to 
the  ^ain  than  is  gained  in  fodder.  His  idea  about 
that  is  something  in  this  sort,  if  I  can  tell  it  right. 
**In  the  first  part  of  the  season,  in  spring  and  till 
about  midsummer,  the  sap  goes  up  or  ascends,  be- 
ing drawn  up  by  the  roots,  and  it  goes  up  to  all 
parts  of  the  plant.  In  the  latter  part  of  summer 
the  sap  goes  down.  The  upward  sap,  he  thinks, 
forms  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  plant.  This  it 
is  which  gives  it  growth  and  expansion.  When 
the  sap  ceases  to  go  up,  it  must  bo  because  the 
roots  cease  to  take  it  up  from  the  earth.  The 
function  perfbmied  by  the  roots  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season  is  changed.  They  no  longer  take 
up  snd  convey  sap  to  the  stem  and  branches.  The 
deeoending  sap  now  begins  to  pass  down.  The 
leaves  are  now  formed.  ThescientiBc  writers  up- 
on the  yegetable  structure  and  economy  tell  us 
t  lat  the  sap  that  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  passes 
into  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  lastly  into  the 
leaves;— and  thatlnits  passage  through  the  leaves, 
it  becomes  changed,  and  passes  again  through  the 
plant,  a  difierent  fluid  from  that  which  passed  up. 
The  change  which  is  made  in  the  leaf  is  likened 
i )  the  change  which  the  blood  of  man  undergoes 
in  passing  tiirough  the  lungs.  The  difference,  in 
fact,  between  the  ascending  and  descending  sap  is 
8)  great,  that  there  are  plants  whose  sap  in  the 
spring  when  ascending  is  agreeable  and  nutritious, 
and  is  drank  by  the  people  of  the  country,  but  af- 
ter midsummer,  when  descending,  it  is  acrid,  anoT 
even  deadly  poisonous.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Canary  islands  draw  off  and  drink  the  ascending 
sap  or  a  spedes  of  Euphorbia,  a  native  plant, 
.which  is  very  nleasant  while  the  descending  sap  is 
very  acrid,  ana  much  like  the  iuice  of  common 
spurge.  Now  it  is  this  descendmg  sap  that  gives 
whatever  is  peculiar  to  any  plant.    It  gives  the  in- 


dividuality, or  particular  property.  If  a  tree  ha» 
a  coloring  matter,  gum,  starch,  oil,  tannin,  or  any 
other  peculiar  product  or  property,  it  is  commun- 
icated by  the  aescending  sap.  This  forms  the  fruit. 
It  is  the  sap  descending,  passed  down  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  from  the  leaves,  that  forms  the 
corn,  and  gives  to  it  its  nourishing  property.  My 
idea  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  this  new  cap  la 
a  little  difierent  from  that  of  the  writers ;  or,  rath- 
er, I  should  state  it  differently.  The  leaves  of 
plants  evaporate  very  rapidly.  Some  plants  evap- 
orate their  whole  weight,  and  even  more,  m  twen- 
ty- four  hours.  *  And  as  the  upward  sap  and  down- 
ward sap  flow  at  difierent  seasons,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  last  is  rather  to  be  considered  a 
new  matter,  not  merely  resulting  from  a  change 
in  the  upward  sap,  by  the  function  of  the  leaf,  but 
that  the  upward  sap  is  wholly  passed  off  by  evap- 
oration, and  that  then  the  action  of  the  root  ceas- 
ing, that  of  the  leaf  begins, — and  taking  in  oxy- 
gen and  other  constituents  of  the  air,  the  dovm- 
ward  sap  is  rather  made  anew  in  the  leaf,  from 
these  new  materials,  and  then  passed  over  the 
plant.  But  I  need  not  say  anything  about  this, 
because  whichever  it  may  be,  the  effect  on '  the 
plant  is  the  same.  It  is  the  downward  sap  that 
makes  the  com, — and  this  downward  sap  is  made 
or  qualified  in  the  leaf,  and  cannot  be  in  any  oth- 
er part,  or  by  any  other  process.  Now,  therefore, 
if  you  cut  on  the  top  with  the  leaves  above  the 
ear,  before  the  ear  is  ripe,  you  stop  the  growth  of 
the  ear,  at  that  point  to  which  it  has  attained. 
It  grows  no  more.  It  had  be{bre  ceased  to  draw 
any  thing  from  the  ground.  And  if  left  to  stand 
on  the  stalk  a  fortniplit,  it  will  gain  nothing,  either 
in  weight  or  nourishment,  but  will  be  exactly  the 
same  as  if  gathered  on^the  day  it  was  topped.— 
It  may  sweat  or  dry  on  the  stalk,  as  it  would  in 
the  crib,  or  perhaps  better ;  but  it  gatris  nothine. 
This  has  been  proved  by  weighing.  Mr.  TestaU, 
my  neighbor,  weighed  some  of  his  com  that  had 
been  thus  topped,  and  the  same  quantity  on  the 
same  field  that  had  not  been  topped,  and  found 
the  ^in  of  the  topped  stalks  to  be  three  bushels 
less  m  measure  to  the  acre,  than  that  which  had 
not  been  topped,  and  the  bushel  four  pounds  less 
in  weight,  making  over  another  three  bushels  to 
the  acre.  If  this  is  correct,  the  gain  in  estovers  is 
just  balanced  by  the  loss  in  the  grain — and,  of 
course,  whatever  the  stalk  is  worth  as  a  restorer  of 
the  soil,  is  the  true  loss  by  topping. 

By  thus  weighing  the  topped  and  the  untopped 
com,  an  estimate  by  approximation  may  be  made 
of  the  advantage  or  loss  by  the  process  of  topping. 
And  this  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  Worcester  county,  in 
a  statement  made  in  the  New  England  Farmer^ 
Dec,  1851,  apparently  made  with  knowledge  and 
care,  puts  the  average  for  a  crop  of  com  m  this 
State  at  40  bushels,  the  value  80  cents,  worth  of 
estovers  seven  dollars  the  acre.  One,  at  least,  or 
perhaps  two  dollars  additional  cost  is  incurred  in 
cutting  the  stalk  or  topping  and  binding,  per  acre. 
This  vrould  make  the  value  of  the  tops  five  or  at 
most  six  dollars  to  the  acre  for  fodder.  Six  bush- 
els of  com  more  to  the  acre,  at  80  cents,  would  be 
$5.00  less  20  cents.  If,  by  leaving  the  corn  un- 
topped, you  gain  so  much  com,  then  there  will  be 
no  advantage  in  topping.  But  if  the  increase  of 
the  com  is  onl^  a  small  part  of  this  ratio,  or  sup- 
pose, even,  it  i^  nothing,  is  there  not  as  much 
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giin  by  restorins  the  stalk  to  the  exhausted  soil, 
as  by  Feeding  it  1 

At  any  farm  in  this  State,  a  cord  of  stable  ma- 
nare  costs  five  or  six  dollars.  Now  by  restoring 
the  estovers  of  an  acre,  I  believe  you  enrich  the 
acre  more  than  by  a  cord  of  manure.  You  restore 
nearly  all  that  has  been  drawn  from  the  soil  by 
the  growing  crop.  The  ear,  as  I  said,  is  drawn 
from  the  air,  not  the  earth,  and  the  evaporations 
of  the  plant  are  nearly  pure  water.  If,  therefore, 
the  stiilk  is  returned,  and  plowed  in  in  the  fall  or 
spring,  the  ground  receives  back  nearly  the  value 
it  has  given  out.  It  receives  the  same  kind  that 
it  gave,  and  I  think  more  in  amount  of  fertilizing 
matter  than  from  a  cord  of  stable  matter.  Of 
courso,  if  thb  is  so,  there  is  a  loss  by  topping,  even 
without  counting  the  loss  of  grain.*' 

This  is  about  what  he  said  on  topping,  as  near 
as  I  can  tell  it.  It  is  curious  to  me.  Now,  wheth- 
er the  man  is  critically  exact  in  considering  the 
stalks  to  be  of  more  value  for  manure  than  for 
fodder,  is  what  I  can't  tclJ,  though  I  suppose  ev- 
ery one  must  work  that  out  by  his  ovm  experience 
and  calculation.  But  it  wtw  the  way  of  coming  to 
it,  that  took  me.  In  fact,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
think  there  is  something  in  science,  after  all.  For 
it  was  his  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  vegeta- 
ble growth  that  led  him  along  to  reason  as  he  did, 
and  t)ronght  him  right  down  to  the  point.  There 
must  be  some  benefit  to  a  farmer,  to  have  that 
sort  of  knowledge,  that  is  certain.  Don't  you 
think  so,  neighbor  Brown.  w.  j.  a.  b. 

Essex,  Nov.  30,  1852. 


Remarks. — Certainly,  certainly,  friend  B.;  there 
Is  no  more  doubt  x>n  our  mind  on  that  point,  than 
there  is  that  tapping  the  stalk  decreases  the 
amount  of  grain.  We  have  tried  both  ways,  but 
continue  to  cut  the  stalks  for  two  reasons.  Ist, 
Because  we  get  on  the  top  stalk  a  large  amount  of 
the  best  fodder  we  cut  on  the  farm.  2d,  Because  it 
is  so  much  more  convenient  harvesting  the  corn. 


Officeks  of  Barnstable  County  Society. — We 
are  indebted  to  Charles  II.  Bcrsley,  Esq.,  for  the 
following  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Barnstable  Co. 
Agricultural  Society,  elected  on  the  thirteenth  of 
October  last. 

For  Pretident^CukULKa  Maistow,  of  Barnttable. 
yice  Pre»id«nt«~-BooGh  Pratt,  of  Brewster;  WaJter  Crock- 
er, of  Barnstable. 

Recording  Secretory— Charlea  H.  Banley,  of  Barnstable. 

CorreapoudinK  Secretary-^W.  W.  Crocker,  of  Barnstable. 

Trfa*urer— Frederick  Scudder,  of  Barnstable. 

Executive  Committee— MtiUh\aM  Hinckley,  George  Mars- 
ton,  Nathan  Jenkins.  Nathan  Crocker,  Frederick  Parker,  of 
Bvnatable-,  Tbomaa  L.  Swift,  FalmoaUi}  C.  B.  H.  Fessen- 
den,  Sandwich;  J  G.  Hallct,  Tarmouih;  William  Howes, 
Dennis;  George  Copeland,  Brewster;  Obed  Brooks,  Jr.,  Har- 
wich; DaWd  Howes,  Chatham;  John  Kenrick,  Orleans;  Jas. 
H.  Koowles,  Eaatham;  P.  G.  Atwood,  WelUleets  Solomon 
Davis,  Truro;  Thomaa  Loihrop,  Provincetown. 


Old  Apple  Trees. —There  is  a  bearing  apple 
tree  in  Connecticut,  alive  and  flourishing,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  years. 
It  is  of  the  English  Pearmain  variety,  and  was  im- 
ported in  1638,  by  Gov.  George  Wyileys,  and  bore 
good  fruit  this  season,  on  the  **Charter  Oak  Place," 

now  owned  by^  Hon.  T.   W.*  Stuart,  Hartford.  „  ^  ^  . 

Some  of  the  fruit  of  this  venerable  tree  wjis  pre-  covered  with  frost,  snows  frequent,  and  the  wat- 
sented  to  the  Connecticut  Horticultural  Society  in  era — excepting  the  large  running  stream — froaen. 


October  last.  For  more  than  two  centuries  have 
the  people  been  blessed  with  the  fruit  of  Gov. 
Wyileys  s  regard  for  the  welfare  of  men  who  should 
*'come  after  him."  Every  man  should  set  out 
fruit  and  shade  trees,  so  long  aa  he  has  the  physic- 
al power  to  do  so,  that  '* future  generations  may 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed." — Vermont  Slate 
Journal. 

FAPBRS  FROM  AFRIOA. 

Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Dennftt,  we 
have  received  the  Cajte  Monitor,  of  the  15th  Sep- 
tember, and  The  South  African  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser, of  Oct.  2,  both  published  at  Cape  Town,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  Advertiser  contains  a  report 
of  a  public  sale  of  Merino  and  Thibet  Rams,  the 
Merinos  flveniging  $180  each,  and  the  Thibets 
$155  each.  The  Monitor  contains  a  report  of  an 
agricultural  Show  and  Fair  at  the  Capo  on  the 
14th  Sept. ,  at  which  matters  seem  to  have  been 
managed  much  as  they  are  with  us.  The  premiums 
on  the  horned  cattle  we  notice  were  $25  each. 

The  Advertiser  contains  an  interesting  letter,  a 
few  extracts  from  which  we  give  below,  whieh 
shows  what  is  going  on  in  a  portion  of  the  interior 
of  Africa. 

The  Orange  River  Sovereignty,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  situated  between  the  Great  Orange  tind  Vaal 
Rivers.  Sixteen  years  ago,  before  the  ''great 
trek^*  of  the  Emigrant  Boers,  it  was  a  ''trackless 
desert,"  a  "howling  wilderness" — "a  land  in 
which,  although  thinly  populated  by  skulking 
broods  of  Bushmen,  and  by  the  starving  remnants 
of  nomadic  pastoral  tribes,  which  have  been  broken 
up  by  war  and  violence,  no  man  permanently  dwelt, 
neither  was  the  soil  any  man*s  property ;" — a  land 
in  which,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  eye  was  not 
greeted  by  the  smallest  trace  of  human  industrr, 
or  by  any  vestige  of  human  habitation — ^the  wild 
and  interminable  expanse  ever  presenting  the  same 
appearance— //la/  of  one  vast  uninhabited  solitude. 

Such  was  the  picture  drawn  by  the  well-known 
traveller,  Capt.  W.  C.  Harris,  in  183^—7,  of  the 
country  between  the  Vaal  and  Orange  Rivers. 

This  vast  country  is  divided  off  into  farms — ^I 
forget  the  precise  number,  but  I  think  somewhere 
about  1,500,  the  sreater  proportions  of  which  are 
occupied  and  sto<S[ed. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  country  is  the 
enormous  extent  of  its  flats,  covered,  after  passing 
Smithfield,  with  thousands  of  head  of  game,  com- 
prising the  springbuck,  blesbok,  hartebeest,  quag- 
ga,  and  wildebeest — and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
"King  of  Beasts,"  that  noble  animal  "which 
sweeps  the  desert  with  his  rolling  eye ! "  The  pas 
turage  of  these  plains,  with  the  exception  of  what 
the  Hutch  term  the. "hooge  veld,"  or  "wildebeeste 
flats,"  which  are  covered  with  a  sour  wiry  grass, 
is  principally  what  is  termed  in  the  colony  "ge- 
broken  veld,"  or  a  mixture  of  sour  and  sweet 
gross. 

But  what  must  before  the  lapse  of  manj  years 
rtuse  this  country  to  a  very  important  position,  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  woolled  sheep. 

The  elevation  of  the  country  being  very  great, 
the  winters  are  cold — the  ground  being  generally 
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I  have  seen  ioe,  half  an  inch  thick,  at  two  o^clock  desire  to  know,  that  it  is  readily  soluble  and 


in  the  afternoon.  This  keeps  the  sheep  in  rather 
low  condition  in  winter,  bat  the  length  of  staple 
of  the  wool  is  considerably  increased  thereby.  As 
to  the  quality  of  the  wool,  the  best  proof  is  that 
''Sovereignty''  wools  have  realized  as.  much  as  Is. 
3  l-2d.  in  the  London  market.  Upwards  o^ fifteen 
hundred  bales  have  been  exported  from  the  last 
clip,  and  taking  each  bale  to  be  worth  only  £10, 
this  will  give  a  totol  of  £15,000.  No  better  proof 
can  be  required  of  the  suitability  of  the  country  for 
theep-farming.  ^ 

SUPBR-PHOSPBATB  OF  UBSB. 


suitable  for  the  wants  of  plants.  While  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  precise  results,  as  the  crops 
mostly  remfun  un perfected  in  growth,  yet  it  re- 
quires no  long  mathematical  demonstrations  to 
show  where  the  liberal  hand  of  its  application  waa 
given. 

But  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  its  virtues ;  all 
who  have  used  it,  are  doubtless  aware  of  its  in- 
fluence, and  those  who  have  not,  only  need  try  it 
and  be  convinced. 

Amid  the  improvements  which  are  now  gather- 
ing in  behalf  of  agricultural  interests,   may  the 
recent  manufacture  of  Improved  Super-phosphate 
Our  space,  this  month,  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  Lime  take  no  unworthy  place,  and  find  no  light 

of  publising  the  numerous  letters  we  have  received  ?»*««»  «  tne  mmds  of  all  who  greet  agncnltural 

from  those  who  have  used  the  Improved  Super- interests  with  a  cheerful  hand;  and  while  I  be- 

phosphate  of  lime.     In  all  cases  where  it  was 

used  preceding  the  spring  rains,  its  results  have 


been  truly  wonderful.  On  later  crops  since  the 
rains  of  July,  its  eflects  are  equally  great.  We 
have  applied  it  to  one  field,  on  which  are  planted 
60,000  cabbages,  all  of  which  are  in  a  most  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  fully  equal  those  raised  in 
the  nchest  and  oldest  soil.  This  field  was  plowed 
in  June,  being  the  first  time  for  many  years.  It 
was  an  old  pasture,  over-run  with  wee<»  and  foul 
crasses  and  entirely  out  of  heart.  We  applied 
250  lbs.  broadcast  per  acre  of  the  Improved  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  and  after  puttine  out  the 
plants  at  the  first  hoeing  gave  250  lbs.  more, 
making  in  all  500  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  $12,50  per  acre, 
and  we  state  confidently  that  this  will  give  twelve 
thousand  merchantable  cabbages  per  acre. 

Those  who  have  used  the  new  manure  on  grass, 
wheat,  com,  A^c,  are  more  than  delighted  with  its 
effects,  while  for*turnips  the  results  are  still  more 
wonderful.  It  hurries  their  growth  so  rapidly,  as 
to  force  them  beyond  the  fly  and  ensure  their 
perfection  at  an  early  date. —  Working  Farmer. 

New  Haven,  August  2ith,  1852. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes  : — Dear  Sir — Allow  me  here 
to  add  one  tribute  of  notice  to  the  many  you  are 
doubtless  receiving  in  behalf  of  that  valuable  manu- 
facture with  which  you  have  to  do,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  our  country. 

As  you  well  know,  I  desired  you  to  send  me  one 
h  ilf  ton  of  the  Improved  Super-phosphate  of  Lime, 
which  was  duly  received,  and  appliea  to  the  various 
crops  connected  with  horticultural  operations. 
Having  had  an  analysis  of  the  soil,  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  results  that  would  probably  follow 
its  application,  nor  have  I  been  disappomted  in 
my  expectations ;  all  that  I  could  have  expected  or 
hoped  for  has  been  fully  realized.  While  the  ap- 
plications which  I  have  made  were  for  improve- 
ment, yet  to  mark  the  result,  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  value  of  experiment  in  leaving  some  portions 
of  the  crops  without  the  benefit  of  the  application, 
that  I  might  more  fully  realize  and  exhioit  its  real 
value,  ihave  applied  it  to  corn,  potatoes,  beets, 
onions,  carrots,  beans,  squashes,  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, melons,  cabbages,  turnips,  <Sbc.,  ^.,  &c., 
including  most  other  vegetables  raised  for  the 
market,  and  in  all  cases  I  have  been  obliged  to 


speak  for  it  a  general  reception  in  our  agricultural 
communities,  I  feel  I  am  doing  nothing  more  than 
its  merits  will  warrant,  and  successful  cultivation 
demand.  And  may  we  hail  with  pleasure  the 
dawn  of  that  delightful  daj,  when  agnculture  shall 
take  science  as  her  guide  in  the  fields  of  labor,  and 
make  it  the  **Day  Spring"  of  her  energies,  im- 
proving and  enriching  as  eflectually  the  mind  as 
the  soil.  When  tins  shall  come,  we  shall  no 
longer  see  hesitation  in  the  use  of  needful  fer- 
tilizers, but  will  behold  each  improvement  as  ft 
new  beam  in  the  radiant  light  of  a  glorious  morn. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Solomon  Mead. 

FARMERS'  OLX7BB. 

We  cannot  urge  upon  our  readers  with  too  much 
earnestness  the  importance  of  forming  clubs  for 
the  discussion  of  all  matters  relaUng  to  the  farm 

Now  is  the  appropriate  time — ^sufler  it  not  to 
pass  unimproved.  You  will  find  amusement,  im- 
provement, and  capitalyVCL  its  deliberations,  which 
you  cannot  now  appreciate.  Form  the  club,  and 
be  determined  to  take  an  active  part  in  it,  and 
you  will  find  your  thoughts  ranging  in  new  an4 
delightful  fields  through  another  year.  Meet  at 
your  ovm  dwellings,  and  thus  while  you  are  inters 
changing  civilities  with  each  other,  you  will  save 
all  expense  of  hall  hire,  fuel  and  lights. 

The  following  is  a  suitable  form  of  a  constttu- 
tion : — 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  1. — ^This  Association  shall  be  styled  The 
Farmer^s  Club. 


Art.  2. — Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Who  shall  be 
chosen  annually  by  ballot. 

Art.  3.— The  President  shall  preside  in  all 
meetings  of  the  Club,  with  power  to  preserve  or- 
der, appoint  Committees,  and  assign  topic^  for 
discussion. 

Art.  4. — ^In  the  absence  of  the  President,  aU 
his  powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Yiee  Presi- 
dent. 

Art.  6. — ^The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  proceeding?  of  each  meeting,  which  shall  be 
_  read  by  him  at  the  next  subsequent  meeting.     He 

credit  it  with  marked  eflects ;  and  notwithstanding  j  shall  preserve  all  reports  of  Committees,  and  con- 
the  drought,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  yet  the  duct  whatever  correspondence  shall  be  ordered  by 
Lnproved  Super-phosphate  of  Lime  hos  not  fiulcd  the  Club, 
to  show  its  influence,  thereby  proving  what  most     Art.  6. — ^There  shall  be  at  each  meeting  a  dia 
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cussion  upon  a  topic  previously  announced,  which 
shall  be  co;ramenced  oy  four  members  designated 
«t  the  preceding  meetmg  by  the  presiding  officer ; 
and  such  other  exercises  as  the  Ulub  shall  deem 
proper. 

Akt.  7. — ^Tbere  shall  be  in  the  Club  twelve 
Standing  Committees  : — One  on  Manures ;  Hoed 
Crops ;  Root  Crops  ;  Grain  Crops  ;  Grass  Crops  ; 
live  Stock ;  Farm  Buildings  and  Farms  ;  Farming 
Tools ;  Reclaiming  Waste  Lands  ;  Garden  Fruits ; 
Omamenbd  Gardening;  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
xYees. 

Art.  8. — Select  Committees  may  be  appointed 
as  the  engencies  of  the  Gub  may  require. 

Art.  9.— -Each  Committee  shall  make  report  in 
writing,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Club  may  or- 
der, and  the  reports  so  made  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Club. 

Art.  10. — Any  person  may  become  a  member 
of  this  Club  by  paying  one  dollar  to  the  Treasurer'. 

Art.  il. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Club 
shall  be  holden  on  the  first  Monday  of  November 
of  each  year,  for  the  election  of  officers  ;  and  all 
officers  to  hold  over  unUl  new  officers  are  elected. 


F«r  tk€  New  9nffi4tn4  F^tMr. 
OOBN-OOBS— BSES. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  for. 
the  past  year,  and  I  trust  that  it  has  not  been 
without  profit.  I  have  tried  some  of  its  directions, 
and  particularly  those  relating  to  the  management 
of  fowls,  and  have  realized  a  larger  amount  of  eggs 
this  year  than  any  year  heretofore ;  this  I  must 
attribute  to  the  reading  of  the  Fanner. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  And 
first,  in  regard  to  corncobs.  Much  has  been  said 
in  our  seoU(Ki  for  and  against  their  use.  Some  sav 
that  com  sround  with  the  cob  is  worth  as  much 
as  its  bulk  in  oats,  while  others  say  that  cobs  are 
entirely  worthless. 

Now  I  want  to  know  your  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter ;  whether  there  is  any  nutri- 
ment in  them  or  not ;  if  there  is,  what  is  the  best 
manner  of  feeding  them  to  cattle  or  swine  ?  The 
next  question  is  in  regard  to  E.  Jordan's  Honey 
Bee  ¥%ed,  a  notice  of  which  I  send  you.  Now 
I  would  like  to  know  how  many  Ins.  of  feed 
will  make  a  pound  of  honey  T  Do  you  believe  that 
the  one  dollar  invested  in  this  business  may,  as  he 
says,  be  made  worth  $50  twice  told,  or  is  it  all  a 
humbug?  A.  D.,  2d. 

Dudley,  Dec.  1852. 

Remarks. — We  have  no  analysis  of  the  cob,  and 
can,  therefore,  only  speak  of  it  in  general  terms. 
Without  possessing  nutrient  properties  it  may 
be  used  to  advantage  on  other  accounts.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  find  it  necessary  to  feed  store  pigs  on 
com  entirely,  for  want  of  less  concentrated  food, 
such  as  potatoes  or  pumpkins,  wo  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be  better  to  grind  the  cob  with  the  corn 
for  them.  But  for  fattening  swine,  the  pure  meal 
would  be  far  better.  A  certain  amount  of  bulk 
is  as  necessary  as  nutriment  itself,  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  animal  in  all  its  parts.  For  cattle, 
fed  daily  with  hay,  the  cob  would  be  of  little  orno 
service ;  but  deprived  of  a  eonsiderable  pordcm  of 


the  hay  usually  fed  to  them,  the  cob  would  be 
beneficial.  There  is  considerable  potash  in  the 
cob.,  and  it  may  possibly  answer  some  good  pur- 
pose on  that  account.  Fowls  flourish  finely,  fed 
on  cob-meal  mixed  with  scalding  water,  as  a  change 
from  dry  food. 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Jordan's  mode  of  feed- 
ing bees,  and  o£  course  cannot  say  whether  it  is  a 
**  humbug  '*  or  not.  Persons  do  feed  bees  advan- 
tageously, with  West  India  honey  and  the  com- 
mon molasses  sugar,  heated  together  and  strained, 
at  an  expense  of  three  or  four  cents  a  pound. 
Seven  swarms  of  bees,  to  which  we  fed  this  com- 
posiUon, 'carried  off  eighteen  pounds  in  two  hours, 
but  how  much  it  added  to  our  profits  we  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  bees  maybe  aided 
in  their  business  when  their  pasturage  is  short,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  by  a  mixture  somewhat  like 
the  above.  But  probably  not  to  any  great  extent, 
as  all  that  they  receive  must  pass  through  a 
thoroqgh  elaboration  in  their  bodies,  and  cannot 
be  greatly  hastened,  as  one  would  a  water  wheel- 
by  raising  the  gate  and  letting  on  a  stronger  head 
of  water. 

FARMBRS'  WIVJEia 

We  gladly  give  room  to  the  following  extract, 
and  doubt  not  but  that  the  sentiments  therein  ex- 
pressed  will  agree  with  those  of  our  readers  gen- 
erally : — 

The  formers  of  this  country  occupy  a  position 
of  honor  ani  usefiilness.  They  ore  the  source  of 
a  nation *s  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  by^  their 
vote  and  influence  can,  at  any  moment,  decide  its 
destiny.  Farmers'  wives  occupy  a  position  of  cor- 
responding importance  in  our  own  eountry^s  his- 
tory ;  they  are  and  have  been  the  mothers  of  the 
men  whom  our  nation  delights  to  honor,  whose 
voice  of  wisdom  and  warning  is  heard  in  our  na- 
tion's councils.  Lebanon  shorn  of  its  stately  ce- 
dars, would  be  her  sad  emblem,  were  our  land  be- 
reaved of  our  patriotic  and  heroic  men  whose  ear- 
ly youth  was  assodated  with  rural  scenes,  with 
w(K)ds  and  streams,  and  the  Hrd  voices  that  fill 
the  air  with  melody.  But  the  sweet  voice  that 
stilled  the  cry  of  infancy,  the  kind  hand  that  led 
them  to  the  altar  of  prayer ;  the  counsels  that 
conducted  them  in  the  paths  of  wisdom,  the  in- 
fluence that  developed  their  moral  nature— those 
were  the  pledges  and  presages  of  tjiieir  future  great- 
ness. The  wives  of  our  farmers',  whose  thritt  and 
industry  have  secured  for  their  husbands  a  com- 
petency, whose  intelligence  is  the  light  of  the  so- 
cial circle,  and  whose  piety  is  the  guardian  of  do- 
mestic peace,  are  emphatically  *'the  mothers  of 
our  men."  A  failure  in  the  country — with  all  the 
opportunities  of  success,  away  from  all  the  moral 
contaminations  of  a  crowded  <uty,  amid  the  free 
refreshing  winds,  among  all  that  is  pure  and  poetic 
in  nature,  amid  all  that  is  suggestive  of  truth  and 
beauty,  and  all  that  is  bountiful  and  beautiful  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  success— rightly  to  train 
up  children,  should  awaken  the  voice  of  instruc- 
tive warning.    There  may  have  been  no  iailare  in 
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accamalatiDg  wealth,  none  in  making  home  beau- 
tiful and  tasteful  to  the  eye  ;  but  the  faihire  has 
b^n  where  it  is  most  fatal,  in  training  the  heart 
and  directing  the  footsteps  of  childhood.  There 
may  hare  been  lavish  expenditure  to  gratify  fash- 
ion and  perrerted  taste,  pot  little  care  to  deyelope 
the  intellect  and  train  tlie  heart.  There  may  have 
been  great  expense  to  teach  children  to  sing,  to 
play  and  dance  well,  but  none  to  make  them  use- 
ful, virtuous  and  happy.  Hence  the  failure,  and 
the  need  of  warning.  There  is  tendency  in  these 
days  of  wealth  and  luxury  among  our  farmers,  to 
imitate  the  ostentation  of  fashionable  city  life. 
We  wage  no  war  against  reBnement.  We  are  not 
averse  to  the  elegancies  of  life ;  but  to  train  up 
our  daughters  only  to  shine  in  the  parlor,  to  play 
the  guitar  and  speak  correctly  the  French  accent, 
and  our  sons  to  despise  the  honest  toil  of  the  hus- 
bandman, to  feel  that  they  must  aspire  to  a  pro- 
fession, if  they  would  become  men ;  this  is  a  sin 
not  to  pass  unrebuked.  Our  fathers,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  nation  *8  greatness,  were  the  hum- 
ble tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  many  who  have  plowed 
the  field  and  sowed  the  seed,  have  risen  to  guide 
the  afi^irs  of  state,  to  hold  converse  with  the  muse, 
or  to  sweep  with  a  Milton^s  hand  the  harp  strings. 
Our  mothers,  whose  names  and  heroic  deeds  are 
immortal,  cultivated  the  domestic  virtues,  plied 
the  loom  and  the  needle,  and  made  the  garments 
of  the  men  whose  names  are  associated  with  the 
heroism  of  the  past.  Wo  must  look  still  to  far- 
mers' wives,  who  are  blessed  with  children,  for 
the  men  of  strong  frames,  of  iron  nerves  and  he- 
roic hearts,  to  accomplish  our  nation's  destiny. 
Let  them  not  be  recreant  to  their  high  trust.  If 
they  fiill,  to  whom  shall  we  look  for  the  men,  and 
the  women,  that  shall  be  worthy  to  steady  the 
ark  of  God,  and  tniin  the  coming  generation  for 
usefulness  in  the  blessedness  in  neav«ii. — Anony- 
motts. 

For  the  Ifew  England  farmer, 
ON  BARNS. 

» 

Sivov  Brown,  Esq.  : — Dear  Sir, — Tou  will  please 
apply  one  of  the  enclosed  $2>  to  the  payment  of 
one  copy  of  tlie  New  England  Farmer  for  one  year 
commencing  January,  1853  ;  and  the  remaining 
one  to  arrearages ;  and  consider  me  a  permanent 
subscriber  while  I  live,  &c. 

And  here  let  me  aHk  another  favor.  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  describe  or  refer  me  to  the 
most  approved  bam  for  winter  feeding  20  or  25^ 
head  of  fat  cattle  or  milch  cows,  as  the  case  may 
be  1  Having  in  view  a  suflScient  cellar  room  for 
storing  roots  enough  for  one  feed  per  day  for  five 
months  ;  cheapness  and  durability  of  construc- 
tion, convenience  and  econT)my  in  storing  and  feed- 
ing ;  health  and  comfort  of  the  animals,  and  last, 
the  making  and  saving  of  manure.  Location  for 
the  barn  is  level  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river.  J.  H.  Colons. 

lM>eutt  Lawn^  New  Albany,  Indiana^  \ 
Dee.  16,  ItiSS.  % 

RsMARKS. — Our  correspondent  will  find  a  plan 
of  a  barn  on  page  272  of  the  Monthly  Fanner  for 
1852,  which  we  consider  as  perfect  in  its  arrange- 
ments as  any  we  have  ever  seen.  The  description 
is  full  and  easily  understood,  and  oombifles  about 
all  the  coavenienoes  we  can  suggest.     If  your 


ground  is  level,  make  half  the  depth  of  your  cel- 
1  ir  below  the  surface,  using  what  is  thrown  out  to- 
wards wharfing  up  the  drive  ways  and  cellar  wall. 
Have  your  cellar  eight  or  nine  feet  deep,  and  ar- 
range your  leantos  and  horse  stalls  so  as  to  gather 
all  the  droppings  under  one  end  of  the  bam,  leav- 
ing the  other  end  lif  the  cellar  for  roots,  imple- 
ments, barrels,  lumber,  &c.  This  arrangement 
will  leave  the  hay  over  the  root  cellar,  and  of 
course  mostly  away  firom  the  vapors  of  the  ma- 
nure. By  an  examination  of  the  engraving,  and 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  remarks  attaehed  to  Hy 
you  will  readily  study  out  the  best  mode  of  con- 
structing a  bam. 

For  the  New  England  Farmtr, 

BIRDS  OF  NSW  ENGLAND. 

TIIEIB  PAST  AND  PRESENT  niSTORY....No.  1. 

BT   S.    P.    FOWLER. 

Tlicre  was  but  very  little  correct  knowledge  up- 
on the  subject  of  ornithology  previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  work  of  Alexander  Wil- 
son, which  was  first  published  in  September,  1808. 
It  is  true  that  Catesby,  Jefferson,  William  Bar- 
tram,  and  Dr.  Barton  in  the  southern  portion  of 
our  union,  had  written  upon  omitholo^,  bat 
some  of  these  works  were  expensive,  particularly 
that  of  Catesby,  and  were  seldom  seen;  Jefferson, 
who  copied  from  Catesby  and  Edwards,  furnished 
us  with  nothing  but  a  catalogue.  Mr.  Bartram, 
who  was  more  complete  in  his  nistory  of  our  birds, 
described  in  his  travels  through  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  1701,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  species, 
and  Dr.  Barton,  in  his  fragmentary  Natural  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,  has  furnished  us  some  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject.  In  New  England,  Dr. 
Belknap  in  his  history  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Dr.  Williams  in  his  history  of  Vermont,  have  each 
enumerated  a  few  of  our  birds ;  the  former  being 
published  in  1792.  and  the  latter  in  1794.  But 
most  of  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
our  country  previous  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  to  bo  found  only  in  scattered  portions,  written 
chiefly  by  travellers,  journalists  and  civil  histori- 
ans, who  possessed  very  little  taste  for  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences.  The  descriptions  of  our 
animal  and  vegetable  productions,  by  some  of  the 
early  writers,  are  mere  fables,  and  are  laughable 
and  ludicrous  to  us,  in  the  extreme.  One  of  the 
earliest  works  on  the  natural  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, was  written  by  John  Josselyn  Gent,  and  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1672.  It  was  a  book  not  much 
larger  than  the  New  England  primer,  and  fur- 
nished with  plates,  and  entitled  "New  England 
Rarities.^'  This  compared  with  Audubon's  splen- 
did work  on  th^  **Birds  of  America,"  shews  to  the 
student  in  natural  history,  a  greater  contrast,  than 
he  had  supposed  this  country,  with  all  its  march 
of  improvement,  could  ever  have  furnished.  We 
will  now  quote  from  the  writings  of  several  au- 
thors, who  wrote  upon  the  sulject  of  our  natural 
history  in  early  time?,  and,  who  probablv  believed 
that  what  they  had  written  was  veritable  truth, 
and  not  to  be  gainsay ed.  Our  first  quotation  is 
from  the  New  England  Rarities,  where  the  au- 
thor is  describing  nothing  more  or  less  than  our 
ball  frog,  and  the  leader  cannot  fail  to  notice, 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  bis  whole  de- 
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scription.  He  says,  "The  Pond  Frog,  will  chip  in 
the  Spring  like  Sparrows,  and  croke  like  Toads  in 
aatnmn  ;  Some  of  these,  when  they  set  upon  their 
breech,  are  a  Foot  high;  the  Indians  will  tell  you 
that,  up  in  the  Country,  there  are  Pond  Frogs  as 
Ing  as  a  child  of  a  year  old,^^  Our  author  describes 
a  bird,  which  he  calls  the  Troculus,  and  says  "it 
is  a  small  bird,  black* and  white,  no  bigger  than  a 
swallow,  the  points  of  whose  Feathers  are  sharp, 
which  they  stick  into  the  sides  of  the  Chimnej,  to 
rest  themselves  [their  L^  being  exceedingly 
short]  where  they  breed  in  Nests,  made  like  a  swal- 
lows Nests,  but  of  a  glewey  substance,  and  which 
is  not  fiistened  to  the  Chimney  as  a  swallows  Nest, 
but  hangs  down  the  Chimney  by  a  dew  like  siring 
a  yard  long  and  when  they  go  away,  thev  never  fail 
to  throw  down  one  of  their  young  Birds  into  the 
room  by  way  of  Gratitude. ^^ 

The  above  relation  of  the  Troculus,  is  no  doubt 
intended  for  our  chimney  swallow ;  and  if  we  can 
credit  any  of  Josselyn's  description  of  it,  we  may 
notice  that  this  bird,  very  early  in  the  settlememt 
of  the  country,  forsook  its  natural  abode  in  hollow 
trees,  to  seek  the  habitations  of  men,  and  the  pro- 
tection they  afford.  We  are  not  one  of  those  per- 
sons, who  entertain  the  idea  that  this  swallow 
hangs  its  nests  in  our  chimneys  by  a  string,  as  a 
sailor  docs  his  hammock,  between  decks,  or  that 
^^titude  to  the  owner  of  the  chimney  in  furnish- 
ing these  birds  with  a  breeding  place,  prompts 
them  to  leave  behind  them  one  of  their  own  off- 
spring. In  point  of  fact,  the  chimney  swallow 
constructs  iu  nest  of  very  small  iwigs  glued  to- 
gether, and  to  the  chimney  by  a  gum,  which  the 
bird  secretes  from  its  mouth.  This  nest  is  small, 
and  to  the  voung  birds  crowded,  and  not  being 
lined  is  hard  and  uncomfortable,  thus  inducing 
them  to  leave  it,  when  only  a  few  days  old,  and 
inttach  themselves  by  their  sharp  claws  to'  the  in- 
nde  of  the  chimney.  In  this  situation  they  fre- 
quently lose  their  hold,  and  fall  down  the  flue, 
and  perhaps  flutter  into  the  room.  If  we  must  be 
compelled  to  believe  strange  relations  in  re^rd 
to  the  habits  of  the  swallow  tribe,  as  related  by 
the  old  writers  on  Ornithology,  with  our  own  ol!- 
servations  to  assist  in  guiding  us,  we  should  ^ive 
a  preference  to  those  which  relate  to  the  torpidi- 
ty of  these  birds  in  winter,  at  the  bottom  of  our 
ponds  immersed  in  mud  and  water. 

There  were  a  few  birds,  that  early  attracted  the 
BOtice  of  the  first  settlers  of  our  country.  There 
were  others,  to  which  their  attention  had  been 
called  by  the  Indians,  those  close  observers  of  na- 
ture. One  of  the  birds  mentioned  by  the  old  wri- 
ters, was  called  b^  the  aborigines  the  Wakon  Bird, 
and  is  thus  descnbed.  "The  Wakon  Bird,  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  Indians,  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
species  as  the  birds  of  paradise.  The  name  thev 
have  given  it,  is  expressive  of  its  superior  excel- 
lence, and  the  veneration  they  have  for  it ;  the 
wakon  bird,  being  in  their  language,  the  bird  of 
the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  swal- 
low, of  a  brown  colour,  shaded  about  the  neck, 
with  a  bright  green  ;  its  tale  is  composed  of  four 
or  five  feathers,  which  are  three  times  as  long  as 
its  body.  It  carries  this  fine  length  of  plumage, 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  peacock  does  his.  Capt. 
Jonathan  C.irver,  the  traveler  through  the  interior 
parts  of  North  America  in  176G,  says  the  Naudow- 
essie  Indians,  caught  several  of  them,  when  I  was 
in  their  Country,  and  seemed  to  treat  them  as  if 


they  were  of  a  superior  rank,  to  any  other  of  the 
feathered  race.  Mr.  Loskiel,  a  missionary  of  the 
United  Brethren  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  speaks  of  the  bird  of  the  Great  Spirit— 
or  the  Wakon  Bird,  and  describes  it  nearly  in  the 
same  language  as  that  used  by  Capt.  Carver.  It 
is  difficult  at  this  time,  to  ascertain  what  these 
birds  were  that  were  seen  and  described  by  our 
travelers,  in  the  Indian  Country.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  up  to  the  time  of  Wilson."  The 
description  of  our  King-bird,  as  given  by  the  old 
travellers,  is  as  follows.  "The  Kmg  BuhI  is  like  a 
swallow,  and  seems  to  be  of  the  same  species  as 
the  black  martin,  or  svrifl ;  it  is  called  the  King 
Bird,  because  it  is  able  to  master  almost  every  bii3 
that  flies .  I  have  often  seen  it  bring  down  a  hawk. ' ' 
It  would  seem  that  the  Indians  observed  the  cour- 
ageous and  tyrannical  habits  of  this  bird,  before 
the  arrival  of  our  ancestors,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Sachem  Bird.  Roger  Williams,  in  his  ke^r  to 
the  Indiaan  tongue,  says  '*the  Sachem  is  a  litUe 
Bird,  about  the  bignesse  of  a  swallow,  or  lesse,  to 
whom  the  Indians  give  that  name  because  of  its 
Sachim  or  Princelike  courage  and  Command  our 
greater  Birds,  that  a  man  shall  often  see  this  smaU 
Bird  pursue  and  vanquish  and  put  to  flight  the 
Crow  and  other  Burds,  farre  bieger  than  itselfe." 
The  generic  description  of  the  King  bird,  as  given 
by  our  old  writers,  is  inaccurate,  the  description 
of  its  habits  is  more  correct.  The  Humming  Bird 
was  very  generally  known  by  our  ancestors,  and 
early  attracted  notice,  and  their  descriptions  of  it, 
are  generally  correct,  with  the  exception  of  its  siie. 
In  Ogilbpr's  America,  published  in  lb71,  the  author 
says,  *<  The  Humbira  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
country,  bein^  no  bigger  than  a  Hornet,  yet  hath 
all  the  dimensions  of  a  Bird,  and  winzs  with  quills, 
spider-like  legs,  small  daws  :  for  color,  she  is  as 
glorious  as  the  rainbow;  as. she  flies,  she  makes  a 
nttie  humming  noise,  like  the  Humble-bee,  where- 
fore she  is  called  the  Humbird."  The  Wild  Pig- 
eon is  mentioned  by  most  of  our  old  writers,  and 
they  were  very  abundant  in  New  England  in  1640; 
Josselyn  says,  "The  Pidgeon,  of  which  there  are 
millions  of  millions,  I  have  seen  a  flight  of  Pidg- 
eons  in  the  spring,  and  at  Michsdlmas,  when  they 
return  back  to  the  Southward,  for  four  or  five 
miles,  that  to  my  thinking  had  neither  beginning 
nor  ending,  length  nor  breadth,  and  so  thick  that 
I  could  see  no  sun,  they  joyn  Nest  to  Nest,  and 
Tree  to  Tree  by  their  Nests,  many  miles  together 
in  Pine  Trees.  I  have  bought  at  Boston  a  dozen 
of  Pidgeons  ready  puU'd  and  garbiSged  foi»  three 
pence." 

The  Whip-poor-will  was  another  bird  which  from 
its  singular  note,  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
ancestors.  It  is  well  known,  that  it  acquired  its 
name  Whip-poor-will,  very  early  in  the  history  of 
our  countiT.  The  Indians  called  it  muck-a-wiss, 
the  note  of  the  bird  striking  an  Indian's  ear  and 
imagination,  difierently  from  what  it  did  the  Eng- 
lish. There  was  a  bird  described  by^  our  old  trav- 
ellers in  1762,  and  said  to  be  found  in  our  woods, 
and  called  by  them  the  Whetsaw  Bird.  Th*eir  de- 
scription of  it  wa^  as  follows :  "The  Whetsaw  is 
of  the  cuckoo  kind,  being  like  that,  a  solitary  bird 
and  scarcely  ever  seen.  In  the  summer  months, 
it  is  heard  in  the  groves,  where  it  makes  a  noise 
like  the  (ling  of  a  saw,  from  which  it  receives  its 
otftaie."  This  solitary  bird  of  the  cuckoo  kind, 
a5ove  mentioned,  was  no  doubt  the  littie  Acadian 
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Owl ,  and  well  known  in  Massachusetts.  A ud ubon 
says  h  receiyes  itff  name  from  tbe  sound  of  its  love 
notes,  bearing  a  gfeat  resemblance  to  noise  pro- 
duced by  filing  the  teeth  of  a  large  saw.  These 
notes,  when  coming,  as  they  frequently  do,  from 
the  interior  of  a  deep  forest,  produce  a  very  pecu- 
liar efSdci  on  the  traveller,  who  not  being  aware  of 
their  real  nature,  expects,  as  he  advances  on  his 
route,  to  meet  with  shelter  under  a  saw-mill  at  no 
pe&t  distance.  In  **Ogilby's  America,"  published 
in  1671,  we  find  our  birds,  called  by  him  commim, 
and  peculiar,  thus  enumerated  somewhat  after  the 
ittaraier  of  Spencer  in  his  Faery  Queen. 

*  The  Princely  Engfe,  and  ihc  sonring  Hawk, 

Whont  In  their  unknown  way*  ftaerea  non  can  chalk— 

The  Hum  bird  for  some  Queena  rich  cage  more  ftl,i~ 

Than  in  ihe  vacant  wildemeaa  to  sit. 

Tbe  awifl  winged  Bwnllow  sweeping  to  and  Tro, 

Aa  swift  aa  arrow  from  Tartariah  bowe, 

When  as  Aurora**  infHnt  day  new  aprin|i«, 

When  (he  morning  mounting  iHfk  her  sweet  lays  sings*, 

The  harmonioiia  1  hrush,  swift  Pigeoi^  Tuitle  dove, 

Who  to  her  mate  doth  ever  conatunt  proTe, 

Tarkey,  Pheasant,  (Jeaih  cock  Partridge  rare. 

The  Carron  tearing  Crow,  and  hurtful  stare, 

Tbe  loog-lived  Raren,  the  ominoua  Screech  Owl, 

Who  tells,  us  old  Wives  aay.  disasters  luul. 

The  drow«Mi  Mnd^e,  ihnt  leuTen  ber  day  lov'd  nest, 

And  loveti  to  rnvi ,  when  dny  birds  be  at  rest, 

The  Bel  murthieriiif^  Iferon  and  |tre»ly  Cormorant, 

That  nenr  the  Creeko,  in  moorbh  marshes  haunt. 

Tbe  bellowing  Uittern.  with  the  long  les'd  Ctane, 

Preaaginfi  Winters  Iwnl  and  Death  orcirnin, 

The  silver  dwaii,  thnt  lunes  her  mournriil  breath, 

To  sing  the  Dirge  of  her  approaching  death, 

The  Tattering  Oldwlres  and  Ihe  cackling  Geeiie, 

Tbe  rearfttl  Gull,  that  vhuns  tbe  murtherlng  Piece. 

The  strong  winged  Mall  ird,  with  the  nimble  Teal, 

And-  ill  shape*t  l.oone  with  h  s  harsh  notes  doth  squeal. 

There  Widgins,  Sheldrakes,  und  HumiKHes, 

Bnipe',  Dippers,  Sea  Larkx  in  whr  le  millions  flees." 


The  belief  that  swallows  became  torpid  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  buried  themselves  at  the 
bottom  of  ponds,  belongs  to  the  past  history  of 
our  birds,  being  very  senerally  believed  by  orni- 
thologists previous  to  the  nineteenth  ceptury.  In 
our  next  communication  we  shall  speak  of  the 
brumal  or  winter  retreat  of  the  swallow. 

Danversporl,  Jan.  1,  1853.  s.  p.  f. 


Ft  the  Seta  England  Farmer, 

WARTS  ON  PLUM  TREES. 

Frequent  complaints  continue  to  be  made  by 
correspondents  oi  agricultural  papers,  and  others, 
of  the  black  bunches  on  plum  trees,  and  as  many 
inquiries  fur  i\  remedy.  Cutting  off  the  bunches 
and  burning  them  in  the  fire  is  every  where  pre- 
scribed as  that  remedy,  and  more  than  thirty  years 
of  pergonal  practice,  and  oSservation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  others,  enables  me  to  say  that  remedy  is  ef 
fectual.  It  id  easy  and  simple,  though  sometimes 
a  little  severe  on  the  tree.  It  mav  be  it  is  too 
simple,  and  thnt  a  compound  drug  or  many  foreign 
hard-named  materials  would  be  more  attractive, 
Iho  application  of  which  would  be  ten  times  the 
labor  tnat  thu  rcjjdy  use  of  the  knife  requires.  If 
the  depredation  of  the  cureulio  could  be  as  easily 

{)revonted  as  the  black  warts,  plums  would  be  vast- 
y  more  abundant  than  they  have  been.  The  last 
8ea8>n,  however,  my  pluias  suffered  but  little,  and 
my  cherries  much  less  than  ever  before  from  the 
bit«  of  the  cureulio.  I  attributed  this  to  the  very 
frequent  high  winds  that  prevailed  about  the  usual 
time  that  the  plums  and  cherries  get  their  wounds. 
Ei)jh  winds  cle«ar  the  atmosphere  of  musquitoes 
and  mav  partially  do  the  same  of  the  insects^ 
bugs  and  millers  that  sting  fruit.  • 


Peach  and  cherry  trees  suffered  much  the  past 
season  by  the  great  flow  of  gum.  dn  examtnatioD 
of  the  bark  about  where  the  gum  oozed  out  it  waa 
found  dead,  and  the  wood  dead  or  affected  under 
it.  Whether  the  flow  of  the  gum  is  caused  by  d 
worm  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  though  it  appears  to  m& 
that  irritation  from  this  source  affects  it.  Upon 
that  supposition  I  use  the  knife,  gouge  or  chisel  to 
remove  tne  dead  Ixirk  with  Aie  gum,  and  leave  the 
wood  naked  to  the  sound  line  of  bark  and  wood  ; 
and  if  done  thoroughly  the  gum  ceases  to  flow — 
the  wound  becomes  dry  and  is  soon  covered  with 
the  growing  wood.  I  had  a  young,  thrifty  cherry, 
the  Yellow  Spanish,  several  years  ago,  baaly  affect- 
ed and  nearly  girdled  by  dead  bark,  which  I  re- 
moved with  the  gum  and  to  sucli  extent  that  I  ex- 
pected to  lose  the  tree.  The  gum  ceased  to  flow 
and  the  tree'soon  healed  over  sound  and  has  grovro 
vigorous  and  large.  No  gum  has  till  the  past  sea- 
son made  its  appearance.  On  examination  the 
same  state  of  tne  bark  and  wor)d  as  fonnerly  ap- 
peared— the  same  remedy  applied,  and  thus  far 
^ith  the  same  good  efiect.  w  hether  the  cause  he 
a  worm,  or  a  disease  or  cancer  of  the  wood,  so  to 
speak,  the  free  use  of  the  knife  appears  to  be  th& 
efficient  remedy.  On  peach  trees  the  effect  of  re- 
moving the  dead  bark  and  gum  and  leaving  the 
naked  wood  to  the  air  has  had  the  same  good  ef- 
fect, so  far  as  my  limited  experience  has  gone. 

RuFus  McIntirb. 

Parsonsfield,  Me. 


^  For  the  Nfw  Knrlinid  Farmer, 

NORtHERN  SP7  APPLE. 

DsAi^SiR : — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  about 
the  Northern  Spy  apple,  I  am  not  fully  prepared 
to  give  all  the  information  ^j^ou  desire  ;  but  as  foi 
as  1  have  been  able  to  test  it,  I  am  oonfident  that 
it  will  do  well  with  us  in  our  northern  climate. — 
The  tree  in  the  nursery  is  a  very  strong  and  hand- 
some, uprieht  srower,  rather  long  jointed,  but  aa 
it  grows  oluer  the  head  thickens  up,  making  it  one 
of  the  handsomest  trees  grown.  I  have  two  hun- 
dred of  them  set  out  in  my  orchard  now,  five  years 
from  the  bud.  There  can  be  no  loss  to  any  man 
setting  an  orchard  of  them,  even  if  they  should 
not  meet  his  expectations  in  fruiting,  as  they  are 
the  handsomest  growing  apple  tree  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  the  stocks  would  oe  worth  more  thaa 
any  others,  to  work  other  kinds  of  fruit  on,  being 
80  very  thrifty.  To  have  them  fruit  well,  I  think 
they  want  a  very  strong  soil, with  high  cultivation. 
The  specimens  sent  were  grown  upon  scions  set  in 
young,  thrifty  Baldwin  trees  five  years  since,  this 
being  the  second  year  they  have  limited,  bearing 
about  one-half  the  quantity  there  would  have 
been  of  Baldwins  upon  the  same  tree.  The  ap- 
ple grown  with  us  is  much  heavier  and  firmer  and 
keeps  better  than  it  does  grown  in  New  York.  I 
do  not  consider  it  in  prime  eating  until  May,  and 
then  I  think  it  the  best  apple  I  nave  ever  eaten. 
It  will  keep  well  until  July.        Yours  truly, 

Topsfield,Jan.,  1853.  W.  G.  Lake. 


Old  Farmer^s  Almanack. — Number  sixty-one  of 
this  old  favorite  is  published  for  the  year  1853.  It 
is  well  printed  and  filled  with  useful  and  interest- 
ing matter,  and  interspersed  with  blank  leaves,  so 
that  the  farmer  will  find  it  exceedingly  convenient. 
Published  by  Jenka,  Dickling  &  Swan,  Boston. 
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STS&MIfTa  APPARATUS 

When  hay  is  $20  per  ton,  and  all  gr^ 
p^rlionatel;  bigh,  it  becoines  the  fariDcr  to  adopt 
every  measure  to  economize.  We  havo  already, 
this  winter,  Epnken  of  the  importance  of  cutting 
bay,  straw,  com  stalliH,  &c,,  before  feeding  it  out, 
and  we  have  thought  the  au'ijeot  W  sl«aming  of 
'  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  expense  of 
engraving  to  illuiitrate  the  manner  of  doing  it.  The 
deacriptioQ  we  find  in  that  excellent  work,  the 
Atnerican  AgnaiUiiritt,ii\M'iaheihy  A.B.Allen, 
N.  Y. 

In  Bome  respects  steaniing  is  aupeiior  to  boiling ; 
it  depends)  coDsiderably  upon  the  amount  of  food 
to  be  cooked. 

In  boilin);,  the  blaze  is  outside  of  the  kettle  and 
tbe  food  inside ;  it  is,  therefore,  ia  continual  dan- 
ger of  being  burned  and  mueh  injured,  unless  some 
one  stands  by  constantly  stirring  it.  This  is  not 
only  truublesome  and  inconvenient,  but  often  adds 
more  to  the  expenses  of  cooking,  in  the  time  of  the 
person  thus  einnloycd,  than  under  ordinary 
stances  can  well  be  afibrded.  Nor  do  we  i 
this  is  to  be  avoided,  unlesa  the  ketlie  be  made 
with  false  sidesand  bottom,  allowing  several  inch- 
es space  between  them  and  the  true,  which  space 
must  be  kept  constantly  full  of  water.  This  would 
oaHFly  double  the  expense  of  the  apparatos,  require 

its  beinit  closely  watched  during  the  boiling, ' 

der  to  fill  the  space  between  w:lh  water  as  1 

it  evaporated ;  the  process  of  oooking  would  also 
be  slower  in  this  method,  as  it  would  require  more 
heat  around  a  douhlo  than  a  single  kettle  to  bring 
the  water  within  to  a  boiling  point. 

If  food  is  to  be  cooked,  on  a  small  scale,  healing 
may  be  cheapest ;  if  on  a  large  scale,  steaming  v 
not  only  cheapest,  but  iaSnitely  more  compact 
for  the  former  would  reqoiro  a  very  large,  or  sev 
oral  furnaces  f'lr  different  sct«  of  kettles,  whereas, 
the  latter  mny  bo  done  with  one  small  fumaoe, 
Sl«amer,  and  pipe,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  with  any 
reasonablo  number  of  vats  or  tubs  surrounding,  in 
wbicli  to  steam  the  food.    In  t»det  (o  do  thk,  tbe 


steam  pipe  must  be  made  movable  with  a  screw, 
flexible,  or  be  composed  of  some  material  thai 
when  the  food  is  cooked  in  one  tiib,  the  mpe  can 
be  turned  and  inserted  into  another.  We  have 
seennolessthonfivB  tubs  holding  150  gallons  each, 
surrounding  a  small  steamer,  all  of  which  could  be 
filled  with  food  and  cooked  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Three  tubs,  however,  are  nsually  sufficient 
for  a  Urge  stock,  in  which  the  food  of  tbe  first 
may  be  cooking,  that  in  the  second  cooling,  while 
that  in  the  third  is  being  fed  out.  A  single  per- 
son may  be  able  to  overseB,  and  efficiently  manage 
all  these  nperaUons. 

The  furnace,  steamer,  and  tub,  are  so  plainly 
delineated  in  the  above  cut,  that  they  need  no  ex- 
planation. In  codling  potatoes  and  other  roots, 
the  tub  should  have  a  false  bottom  perforated  with 
numerous  small  holes,  and  set  resting  on  blocks 
from  3  to  4  inches  above  the  true  bottom.  The 
steampipe  should  enter  the  tub  nearest  to  the  true 
bottom.  The  steam  is  thus  introduced  between 
the  two  bottoms,  quickly  rises  upward,  and  ia  evea- 
Iv  diffused  through  tlie  whole  of  the  food.  Wliil^ 
the  cooking  process  is  guing  on,  the  top  of  the  tub 
should  be  kept  down  as  tight  as  possible,  so  as  to 
preventthe  escape  of  any  st«am.    In  cooking  grain 

!  meal,  the  false  bottom  must  be  taken  out  and 

le  tub  filled  with  water,  as  the  Bteam  hosts  the 

ater  and  brings  it  to  a  builina  point  as  readily  as 

blaze  or  hot  coals  around  a  kettle. 

Steaming  is  said  to  do  its  work  more  thoroughly 

than  Ixnling,  as  it  is  so  inunuating,  it  easily  enters 

and  bursts  all  the  minute  globules  in  the  p'ain  and 

ilables.     Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that 

er  process  renders  the  food  more   digestible, 

easier  assimilated  by  the  absorbiug  vessels, 

and  tlierefore  more  economical. 

The  following  table  in  the  Edinburgh  Jtumat 
of  Agriculture,  shows  very  nearly  tho  increase  of 
bulk  of  different  kinds  of  gr^n  boiled  to  bursting. 
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Boiled  food,  especially  in  winter,  is  much  more 
nutritious,  if  fed  as  nearly  blood  warm  as  posdble. 
If  quite  cold,  or,  above  all,  if  in  the  least  degree 
frozen,  we  doubt  whether  it  is  so  beneficial  as  if 
uncooked — grain  and  meal  we  are  certdn  are  not ; 
tor  animals  will  eat  the  raw,  cold,  more  greedily 
than  they  will  the  cooked.  Stock  fed  upon  cooked 
food  will  cat  more  of  it  than  if  uncooked,  and  lie 
down  quicker  to  rest.  Of  course  all  tLis  is  better 
for  them,  as  they  will  thrive  faster,  look  finer,  and 
do  more  work.  It  is  particularly  beneficial  to  give 
hard-workins  horses  or  oxen,  just  as  much  whole- 
some, cooked  food  as  they  can  eat,  soon  after  com- 
ing in  at  ni^ht.  Toiling  all  day  in  the  open  air, 
man  appreciates  and  knows  well  the  benebt  of  a 
warm,  hearty  supper.  Let  him  remember,  then, 
that  a  warm  mess  and  abundance  of  it,  is  equally 
beneficial  to  the  animals  which  a  kind  Providence 
has  given  him  as  efficient  aids  in  his  arduous  la- 
bor. 

MILK  CONVENTION. 

The  milk  trade  has  now  got  to  be  an  important 
branch  of  business ;  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  being  annually  carried  into  Boston  from 
a  single  town.  Like  all  other  business  in  the  out- 
set, this  has  been  conducted  somewhat  loosely, 
and  without  those  wholesome  guards  and  regula- 
tions which  every  important  business  demands.    . 

Milk  is  purchased  and  sold  in  very  large  quan- 
tities hy  the  can,  for  a  stipulated  price,  under  the 
general  supposition  that  the  can  contains  eight 
quarts  and  no  more.  The  can  has,  therefore,  come 
to  be  a  measure  as  much  as  the  half  bushel  or 
peck.  But  upon  an  examination  of  these  cans  it 
18  found  that  they  yary  consider&bly  in  their  capa- 
city, some  containing  a  gill,  and  others  a  half  pint, 
more  than  the  quantity  sold  for  eight  quarts. 

It  is  partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  price  at  which  milk  is  now  sold, 
that  those  producing  it  have  resolved  to  have  a 
uniform  standard  of  measure.  In  order  to  eflfeot 
this  desirable  end  they  met  in  convention  at  Brigh- 
ton, on  Thursday,  the  30th  day  of  December,  to 
take  into  consideration  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  premises.  A  large  number  of  highly  respecta- 
ble citizens  assembled,  and  were  called  to  order  by 
Wm.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  of  Waltham,  and  the  meeting 
was  then  organized  by  choosing  Mansur  W.  Marsh, 
Esq.,  of  West  Cambridge,  Chairman,  and  Benjamin 
Wellington,  Esq.,  of  Waltham,  Secretary. 

At  this  meeting  a  business  committee  reported 
resolutions  which  were  discussed  and  a  portion  of 
them  adopted ;  and  after  an  animated  discussion 
the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  same  place 
on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst. 

At  the  adjourned  meetmg  on  the  6th,  there  was 
a  much  more  numerous  gathering  than  at  the  first 
meeting ;  there  being  delegates  from  nearly  every 
part  of  the  commonwealth  and  from  New  Hamp- 
Bhire.  All  persons  present  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject*were  invited  to  take  seats  and  a  part  in  the 
proceedings.    The  whole  sulject  matter  was  dis- 


cussed»  committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  bun- 
ness  for  another  meeting,  to  petition  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  attend  to  the  procuring  of  a  hall,  to  advex^ 
tise,  &c.  Great  harmony  of  action  and  unanimifar 
of  views  prevailed  throughout  the  deliberationsy 
with  an  earnestness  and  determination  of  purpose 
not  surpassed  by  any  political  convention  in  the 
heat  of  a  campaign. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  with 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice. 

Resolved^  That  wine  measure,  that  beine  the  on- 
ly legal  measure,  be  adopted  us  a  standard  and 
uniform  measure  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  milk, 
on  and  after  such  time  as  this  convention  shall  de- 
termine. 

Resolved^  That  a  petition  be  presented  to  the 
legislature  now  in  session  for  the  passage  of  an  act 
requiring  that  all  milk  cans  shall  lie  sealed. 

Resolved,  That  wine  measure,  as  a  measure  for 
milk,  be  adopted  on  and  after  the  firsfday  of  April 
next. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  with  the  directors  of  the  various  railroads 
to  take  passengers  to  and  from  this  convention  at 
half  price. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Bos- 
ton on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.,  at  such  hoar 
and  place  as  will  be  designated  in  the  notice  of  the 
committee  a|5pKnted  to  attend  to  that  duty. 


OONSBQUBNOBS  OF  OOLD 

"Life  li  warm  ;  Death  is  cold  " 

If  there  be  one  subject  that  beyond  all  others 
demands  the  earnest  attention  of  the  American 
mother,  that  subject  is  the  protection  of  the  feet 
of  her  daughter  from  the  cold  and  dampness  of 
the  pavement.  Wo  give  it  more  than  usual  prom- 
inence, because  the  evil  is  neither  understood  nor 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  a  remote  contin- 
gency not  worth  a  mementos  thought,  when  com- 
pared to  the  gratification  of  making  an  impression 
on  her  admirers,  by  what  she  imagines  a  beaati- 
fnl  foot. 

Physiologists  have  proved  by  actual  experiment 
with  the  thermometer,  that  the  central  heat  of  the 
body,  or  that  of  the  blood  as  it  issues  from  its 
starting  point,  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is 
101  degrees ;  and  that  at  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  is 
not  more  than  90  degrees. 

The  great  and  unchangeable  law  of  the  Creator 
that  developes  life,  is  warmth .  The  egg  of  the  fowl 
only  possesses  latent  life,  till  the  warmth  of  the 
mother  expands  the  germ,  and  gives  the  heart  its 
first  contractile  or  active  force ;  without  warmth  it 
would  never  assume  its  organized  form  nor  contin- 
ue its  action ;  this  gives  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
truthfulness  of  our  motto. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  influence  of  cold  on  the 
nerves  of  the  reet,  and  its  still  more  rapid  e£fect  on 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  through  the  action  of 
the  heart,  let  us  consider  the  value  of  the  great 
facts  we  have  presented  to  the  reader,  viz. ,  thenat-, 
ural  decrease  of  the  warmth  of  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  feet,  as  a  probable  means  of  permit- 
ting the  ill  effect  of  cold  on  these  great  central 
organs  of  life,  the  lungs,  if  not  prevented  by  art. 
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It  IB  conceded  by  all  intelligent  observere,  that 
a  violent  chill  communicated  to  the  body,  is  very 
Boon  and  sensibly  felt  in  the  lunes,  and  that  nleu- 
jrisies  and  inflammations  of  the  fangs  themselves, 
are  the  frequent  consequences  of  such  exposure. 
Now,  it  is  known  that  heat  or  caloric  has  a  ten- 
dency to  equalize  itself  in  all  the  various  bodies  in 
the  universe ;  ice  itself,  only  melting,  by  the  inev- 
itable necessity  of  imbibing  heat,  when  exposed  to 
it,  according  to  this  unchangeable  law,  it  can 
only  exist  as  ice  during  the  summer  months,  by 
interposing  between  the  atmosphere  and  it,  sub- 
stances possessing  a  known  power  of  lepelling  heat. 
Thus  it  is  preserved  in  ice-houses.  When  the 
earlb  is  colder  than  the  body,  this  law  instantly 
besins  to  operate  upon  the  feet  standing  upon  it; 
and  as  the  oody  is  a  producer  of  heat  its  safety  is 
secured  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  of 
health  it  possesses,  or  in  other  words,  the  rapidi- 
ty with  which  its  blood  circulates  through  the 
lungs.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  feeUcr  the 
circulation,  the  more  unable  the  body  is  to  part 
with  its  heat.  If  you  clothe  the  body  warmly, 
9aatd  thus  prevent  its  warmth  from  transmisRion  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  interpose  a  cork  sole  be- 
tween the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  earth,  this 
transmission  of  heat  is  stopped, because  cork,  wool, 
silk  and  cotton 'are  non-conductors  of  heat. 

In  a  woman  of  ordinary  size,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  from  the  computation  of  phys- 
iologists, that  half  of  her  blood  passes  under  the 
feet  in  two  minutes  at  the  least !  so  that  it  will  be 
seen  the  conducting  power  of  the  damp  earth  must 
continually  deprive  the  blood  of  its  warmth.  The 
eflect  of  cold\ipon  the  nerves  is  yet  more  rapid 
than  this.  It  is  known  to  most  persons,  that  in- 
stantaneous sneezing  is  often  produced  by  standing 
on  the  cold  hearth-stone  or  oil-cloth ;  and  the 
speedy  action  of  damp  or  cold  feet  on  the  bowels, 
is  often  painfully  evident  to  many  invalids.  As- 
somios  the  body  to  be  a  producer  of  electricity 
(and  it  seems  impossible  to  conclude  otherwise,) 
that  fluid  is  known  to  be  subject  to  the  same  law 
as  heat,  i.  e.,  to  seek  a  constant  equilibrium  with 
surrounding  objects.  There  can  be  no  better  con- 
ductor than  the  damp  earth ;  all  positively  or 
negatively  electrified  bodies,  not  isolated  or  cut  off 
by  a  non-conductor,  seek  an  instant  equilibrium. 

This  is  well  known  to  philosophers,  and  ought 
also  to  be  equally  so  to  every  intelligent  and 
rational  being  ;  therefore,  it  most  be,  that  if 
heat  and  electricity  be  not  the  same  things,  still 
the  same  danger  most  be  inomnred  by  too  light 
dothing  and  shoes.  Dr.  James  Murray  has  as- 
serted, and  he  thinks  proved,  that  cholera  is  ren- 
dered impossible,  by  isolating  the  feet  by  cork 
soTes,  and  feeding  and  clothing  tiie  body,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  high  degree  of  electricity.  All  experi- 
^nee  has  proved  that  those  persons  most  afflicted 
during  both  the  epidemics  which  occurred  in  this 
a%j,  were  those  woo  endured  the  greatest  expo- 
sure to  dampness,  and  ate  the  most  watery  and 
ill-oooked  food ;  and  what  is  more  conclusive,  that 
they  were  mostly  attacked  towards  morning,  when 
the  atmospheric  temperature  was  lowest. 

Cork  soles,  of  proper  thickness,  are  an  absolute 
non-conductor ;  and  when  the  leather  of  the  shoe 
is  of  good  quality,  they  will  pro^e  sufficiefkt  for  all 
the  purposes  of  health  till  the  month  of  December. 
By  that  time  the  pedestrian  should  accustom  her- 
self to  a  well-maae  boot  with  buekskhi  leggingB, 


made  in  all  respects  like  those  worn  by  males. 
'Without  such  protection,  she  is  never  safe  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  American  climate,  nor  from 
the  liability  to  disease  which  will  soon  destroy  her 
gracefulness  and  beauty.  ^ 

For  the  New  England  Farmtr. 
SOWINQ  QRASS  SEED. 

Fbiend  Brown:  —  Last  summer  I  inquired, 
through  the  N.  E,  Farmer,  what  should  be  done 
with  land  on  which  grass  seed  failed  to  come  up 
in  the  spring.  Immediately  afterwards,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Francis  Brewer,  of  Sprin^eld,  Mass., 
kindly  answering  the  question  by  giving  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  experience  in  the  case. 

And  here  I  will  acknowledge  my  obligation  to 
him  for  his  early  reply,  enabling  me  to  try  the  ex- 
periment this  year,  so  that  I  can  now  give  the  re- 
sult for  the  consideration  of  others.  But  first  I 
will  transcribe  a  portion  of  his  letter,  belie\nng  it 
belongs  to  the  puolic  as  well  as  myself,  and  there- 
fore that  he  will  excuse  me  for  the  libertv  I  take. 

Says  he,  ''The  month  of  August  is  decidedly  the 
most  favorable  time  in  the  year  for  stocking  land 
to  grass  seed, — first,  you  are  more  sure  of  a  per- 
fect catch  of  the  seed,  than  when  sown  with  spring 
grain,  and  vonr  crop  of  grass  will  be  free  from  the 
stabble  which  remains,  and  is  unavoidably  gath- 
ered in  the  first  crop  of  hay  succeeding  the  first 
process.  It  also  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
plying those  manures,  or  stimmante,  for  a  suc- 
cesfflon  of  the  hay  crop,  which  it  would  be  injudi- 
cious to  apply  to  the  grain  crop ;  and  again  be- 
cause you  are  secured  against  any  loss  of  cxpen 
ses  by  the  crop^of  turnips,  and  these  I  consider  im- 
portent  reasons ;  and  I  venture  to  recommend  to 
you,  that  you  plow  your  land  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, have  on  your  compost  heap  from  100  to  150 
bushels  of  leached  ashes,  or  100  pounds  sifted  guar 
no  per  acre,  and  have  it  spread  evenly,  and  well 
harrowed  in  ;  mix  l«lb.  of  turnip  seed  with  a  suf- 
ficient portion  of  grass  seed  to  go  over  the  piece 
one  way,  bow  the  remfunder  of  the  grass  seed  in 
the  opposite  direction,  then  with  a  light  roller  or 
with  a  brush  cover  the  seed,  and  I  will  warrant 
you  success." 

The  above  was  received  the  10th  of  Sth  month 
(Aug.,)  and  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  con- 
tained therein,  I  had  1|  acres  plowed  the  11th,  on 
which  we  apptied  five  and  one-naif  cords  of  barn- 
yard manure  that  had  lain  in  a  heap  all  Bummer^ 
harrowed  it  in  thoroughly,  and  the  13th,  I  sowed 
half  a  bushel  of  herdsgrass  seed,  half  a  bushel  of 
redtop,  8  lbs.  of  clover,  and  11  lbs.  of  turnip  seed 
and  rolled  it  in.  A  crop  of  barley  had  been  taken 
from  the  ground,  and  the  seed  that  shelled  in  har- 
vesting, came  up  and  produced  a  good  swarth. 

All  the  seed  came  well,  and  I  found  the  turnips 
much  too  thick.  Early  in  the  10th  month  we 
com^menced  thinning  them,  and  pulled  more  than 
one^half  of  the  plante,  which  gave  a  large  (quanti- 
ty of  valuable  fodder  for  our  cows.  I  think  the 
fodder  was  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  thinning, 
so  I  have  made  no  account  of  either.  The  weath- 
er being  favorable,  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  the 
turnips  in  the  ground  as  late  as  it  would  answer, 
so  we  did  not  commence  harvesting  on  this  piece 
until  the  20th  of  11th  mfbnth.  We  took  off"  142 
bushels,  or  125  bushels  to  an  acre.  The  turnips 
wwe  not  large,  from  want  of  sufficnent  time  to 
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grow  in,  but  they  were  very  good.  The  market 
price  here  is  25  cents  a  bushel,  so  the  account 
stands  thus : 

Labor,-— plowing, sowing  and  harTei(ing...$  13,00 

Manare 15,50 

*»  Seed 8,13  $31,68 

14S  boahels  tarnips,  at  26  cti 35.50 

Leaving  a  nelt  profit  of $3,87 

besides  having  a  fair  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of 
grass  next  year,  while  on  a  part  of  tne  same  field 
which  was  not  plowed,  scarcely  any  grass  is  to  be 
seen.  On  that,  I  intend  to  sow  grass  seed  next 
spring — a  plan  recommended  by  some  pteople. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  is  entirely  satis 
factory  to  me,  and  I  confidently  recommend  others 
to  try  it  whenever  their  grass  seed  fails  in  the 
spring ;  and  my  opiniim  is  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  sow  it  with  grain,  for  there  is  always,  on 
dry  land  especially,  an  uncertainty  of  getting  a 
catch  of  grass  seed.  If  I  should  try  it  again,  how- 
ever, and  I  intend  to,  I  should  not  sow  more  than 
seven  or  eight  ounces  of  turnip  seed  on  an  acre. 

Will  some  one  who  knows  give  me  the  analysis 
of  ruta-bagas,  parsnips,  suear  beets,  and  mangle- 
wurtzel,  or  the  value  of  each  compared  with  hay  1 

L.  Yarnet. 
Friends^  hoarding  School , 
Providence,  R,  /.,  12  Mo,  2Ut,  1852. 

Remarks. — The  analyses  below  were  made,  of 
the  turnip  and  mangold-wurzel,  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  and  of  the  sugar  beet  and  orange  globe  man- 
gold-wurzel,  by  Mr.  Uerepath,  a  celebrated  chem- 
ist in  Bristol,  England. 

^antity  qfNutritivB  Mailer  in 
1000  parts. 

GInten  I  Total  of 


larly  of  those  about  erecting  new  buildings.  Af- 
ter reading  it,  most  persons  will  be  convinced  that 
it  is  better  to  expend  money  in  planting  trees, 
shrubbery  and  flowers  about  a  dwelling,  than  to 
expend  it  in  making  a  showy  house. 
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Stephens,  in  his  Book  of  the  Form,  states  that 
the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  ruta-baga 
is,  in  the  white  turnip  from  8  to  13  parts  in  100, 
and  in  the  yellow  turnip  from  11}  to  17 ;  so  that 
20  tons  of  one  crop  may  be  in  feeding  as  30 
tons  of  another,  which  is  an  important  fact,  and 
may  account  for  the  discrepancies  experienced  by 
farmers  in  feeding  stock.       • 

We  can  ^ve  no  comparison  of  the  value  of  hay 
with  turnips  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  bff  intro- 
duced here.  In  a  trial  at  Whitelaw,  in  England, 
between  turnips,  oil-cake  and  corn,  in  fattening 
cattle,  the  turnips  were  found  to  produce  one 
pound  of  live  weight  much  cheaper  than  either  of 
the  other  substances.  If  such  be  the  case  with 
oil-cake  and  corn,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  tur- 
nips should  not  possess  the  same  advantage  over 
hay.  We  have  similar  results  related  to  us  in 
this  vicinity,  but  our  experience  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  expression  of  an  opinion. 

New  BuiLniNGs. — ^We  Call  attention  to  the  ar- 
ticle entitled,  **That  is  my  Home,"  and  partica- 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
INDEPENBENOE  OF  tHE  FARMER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Everybody  in  America  wants  to 
be  independent.  We  have  lawyers,  physicians, 
mechanics,  ministers  and  farmers ;  all  striving  to 
obtain  or  secure  independence ;  and  all,  in  a  good 
degree,  feel  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  labors 
in  this  behalf.  We  glory  in  our  political  and  re- 
ligious freedom  ;  all  of  us.  Here,  we  are  all  eaual, 
from  the  President  down  to  the  pauper ;  ir,  in- 
deed, the  down  hill  slopes  in  that  (Hrection,  which 
is  a  question  fairly  debatable.  But  after  all,  there 
is  no  class  among  us  so  decidedly  independent  as 
the  farmer. 

Look  at  the  minister !  Does  he  dare  give  utter- 
ance to  sentiments  that  he  knows  will  be  general- 
ly distasteful  to  his  society?  Does  the  lawyer 
want  to  displease  his  townsmen,  on  whom  he  may 
depend  for  a  living?  Or  do  the  merchant  and 
mechanic  feel  perfectly  free,  at' the  commence- 
ment of  their  business,  when  the  good  will  of  the 
community  may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  their 
capital,  to  take  decided  positions  on  the  unpopu- 
lar side?  There  are  many  of  these  classes,  to  be 
sure,  that  feel  as  indepenacnt  as  the  fanner  ;  be- 
cause, by  success  in  business  they  do  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  employing  this  windy  capital,  the 
breath  of  populi^  applause.  So  long  as  men  see 
that  their  daily  brea^,  in  a  good  measure,  depends 
on  the  esteem  of  their  fellows  they  must  be  de- 
sirous of  securing  it.  The  mechanic  depends  in 
part,  and  principally,  on  his  skill ;  and  so  of  all 
professions.  But  they  all  depend  also,  in  some  dei-  * 
gree,  on  the  good  will  of  others. 

The  farmer  also,  relies  on  his  skill ;  but  the  opin> 
ion  of  his  neighbor  is  not  worth  a  groat  to  him, 
so  far  as  his  ability  to  live  is  concerned.  He  plants 
his  fields,  and  the  good  Lord,  who  '^sends  his  rain 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust, '•>'  makes  no  distinction. 
He  waters  the  fields  of  the  Whig,  the  Democrat,  the 
Abolitionist,  the  Infidel,  and  the  pious  man,  alike. 
The  wildest  fanatic  in  the  country,  by  suitable  til- 
lage, may  raise  as  good  a  crop  as  any  one,  and 
seQ  it  as  well.  But  let  him  attempt  to  live  by 
preaching,  as  a  merchant,  or  mechanic ;  how  would 
ne  prosper  ?  He  would  certainly  be  driven  from 
the  pulpit,  and  most  likely  starved  from  his  shop. 
Professional  men  must  study  social  laws.  The 
farmer  depends  on  the  laws  of  nature.  The  for- 
mer are  always  changing ;  the  latter,  never.  Con- 
sequently, the  professional  man  is  often  in  a  di- 
lemma and  hardly  knows  what  to  do,  for  fear  he 
shall  offend  the  popular  taste  or  broach  an  idea 
not  in  fashion.  The  farmer  says  just  what  he 
pleases ;  for  it  never  was  yet  discovered  that  it 
killed  his  cattle  or  rotted  his  potatoes.  And  the 
fiirmer  has  more  leisure  time  than  most  mechanics 
or  professional  men.  Or  if  he  has  not,  it  is  his 
own  fiiult.  No  farmer  needs  be  a  drudge.  \a,'\ 
His  fiocks  in  the  pasture  and  his  crops  in  the  held 
are  growins  while  he  sleeps.  When  the  merchant 
or  meohamo  closes  his  shop,  the  income  from  his 
business  is  suspended.    But  the  fiumer's  income 
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ia  always  iDoreasin^.  He  relies  on  nature,  who  la- 
bors for  him  oontinaallj,  and  on  natore^s  God 
who  never  slumbers. 

If  a  young  man  wants  to  engage  in  busmees  that 
will  insure  him  in  middle  age  the  greatest  amount 
of  leisure  time,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  than 
£tfmmg.  If  he  has  an  indepen&nt  turn  of  mind, 
let  him  be  a  farmer.  If  he  wants  to  engage  in  a 
healthy  occupation,  let  him  till  the  soil.  In  short, 
if  he  would  be  independent  let  him  get  a  spot  of 
earth  ;  keep  within  his  means,  to  shun  the  lawyer ; 
be  temperate,  to  avoid  the  doctor ;  be  honest,  that 
he  may  have  a  clear  conscience ;  improve  the  soils 
so  as  to  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it ; 
and  the^  if  he  cannot  live  happily  and  die  con- 
tented, there  is  no  hope  for  him.  s.  f.,  jr. 

Lyme,  Dec.  28/A,  1^52. 


Remarks. — [a.]  We  say  so  too.  Even  if  he  lacks 
capital  to  manage  his  farm  matters  as  he  would 
be  glad  to,  he  is  out  in  the  free  sunlight,  goes  and 
comes  as  he  will,  sustains  his  health,  and  calls  no 
man  master.  We  thank  you,  friend  "F.,"  for  the 
utterance  of  these  just  thoughts. 


For  the  Stw  England  Farmer, 
GUmBKlS  IN  HORSES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Having  been  a  regular  subscriber 
of  your  valuable  farming  journal  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  present  time,  I  wish  to  inquire 
if  you,  some  of  your  correspondents,  or  numerous 
readers,  will  describe  the  symptoms  of  glanders  in 
the  horse ;  also  prescribe  a  cure,  if  any  there  is. 
Also  the  symptoms  of  horse  ail  with  a  cure.  Also 
the  best  medicine  for  cleansing  the  blood  of  the 
horse,  and  you  will  greatly  obhge  a 

Bridgewater,  Jan.,  1853.  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — The  first  symptom  of  glanders  in  the 
horse  is  a  discharge  at  the  nose.  Eventually  pus 
(matter)  mingles  with  the  discharge.  If  there  is 
a  discharge  from  both  nostrils  the  glands  within 
the  nnder  jaw  will  be  on  both  sides  enlarged,  and 
spots  of  ulceration  will  probably  appear  on  the 
membrane  covering  the  cartilage  of  the  nose — not 
mere  sore  places,  but  small  ulcers,  with  the  edges 
abrupt  and  prominent.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
other  symptoms  appear.  The  hind  legs  swell  to  a 
gseat  size,  and  become  stiff,  and  hot,  and  tender. 
The  membrane  of  the  nose  becomes  of  a  dirty  livid 
color,  and  the  animal  l^es  flesh  and  strength  every 
day.  The  disease  18  almost  always  fiital.  Various 
remedies  are  prescribed,  bat  we  have  little  confi- 
dence in  them.  Turn  the  horse  to  grass,  if  in  the 
summer,  and  let  him  eqjoy  a  pure  atmosphere,  and 
if  be  is^KSCosionally  giddy  give  him  a  few  globules 
of  stramonium. 

The  glanders  is  the  most  dangert)U8  disease  to 
which  the  horse  is  subje<;ted ;  it  is  also  infectious, 
both  to  man  and  beast. 

There  is  some  similarity  V»etween  the  disease 
termed  "horse-ail,"  and  the  gUnders. 

The  best  medicine  for  "cleanteng  the  blood  of 
the  horse,'-  is  careful  attention,  proper  feeding. 


and  demanding  from  him  only  a  reasonable  service 
in  return.  With  these  his  blood  will  be  pure,  his 
spirits  good,  and  he  will  yield  you  an  annual 
profit. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  horse  and  his  dis- 
eases we  refer  you  to  Youatt  on  the  Horse,  pub- 
lished by  Saxton,  N.  Y.,  price  $1,25,  or  to  one  of 
Saxton*s  Rural  Hand  Books,  on  Horses,  their  Va- 
rieties, Breeding  and  Management  in  Health  and 
Disease,  by  H.  D.  Richardson,  price  25  cents.  Or 
to  Cole's  Book  on  the  Diseases  of  Animals,  pub- 
lished by  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston,  price  50 
oents.  In  these  you  will  find  full  treatises  on  ev- 
ery thing  relative  to  the  horse. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
ALUM. 

The  alum  of  commerce  consists  of  sulph.  acid, 
alumina  and  potash.  Alumina  is  never  found 
pure  in  nature  except  in  the  ruby  and  sapphire, 
which  consist  of  orystalized  alumina  combined  with 
some  colorinsr  matter.  Alum  is  the  basis  of  aU 
clay  soils,  in  which  it  is  always  combined  with  si- 
lex  or  sand.  The  purity  of  the  clay  used  in  the 
arts,  depends  upon  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
sand  combined  with  it.  Clay  has  a  strong  affini- 
ty for  water,  and  absorbs  and  retains  it  in  lar^ 
quantity,  thus  rendering  the  soil  in  which  it 
abounds,  wet  and  cold. 

It  is  very  adhesive.  Its  particles  have  a  strong 
attraction  for  each  other,  rendering  the  soil  firm 
and  compact.  Much  force  is  required  to  plow  or 
work  it.  The  roots  of  trees  and  other  vegetables 
penetrate  it  vrith  difficultv.  Hence  a  strong  clay 
soil  is  both  diffioalt  to  cultivate  and  unproductive. 
It  requires  sufficient  sand  mixed  with  it  to  separ- 
ate its  particles,  and  overcome  their  tenacity,  so 
that  the  tender  and  delicate  radicles  of  plants  can 
readily  penetrate  them.  In  a  sandy  soil,  the  par- 
ticles are  so  loosely  attached  to  each  other,  and 
have  so  little  tenacity,  that  water  percolates  freely 
throuffh  them,  and  sufficient  moisture  is  not  re- 
tained to  supply  the  demands  of  vegetation. 

A  mixture  of  these  two  elements  in  suitable 
proportions  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  good  soils. 
Different  vegetables  require  difierent  proportions 
of  these  ingredients.  Some  require  more  clay  and 
some  more  sand,  some  love  a  moist  soil  and  some  a 
dry  one.  Clav  has  another  property  also,  besides 
that  of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture,  which  is 
of  immense  importance  to  vegetation.  It  has  a 
strong  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and 
when  turned  up  by  the  subsoil  plow,  it  rapidly  con- 
denses them  from  the  atmosphere. 

In  light  sandv  soils,  a  certain  amount  of  clay 
is  always  found,  commonly  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent.  A  sandv  loam  contains  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent,  of  clay.  A  clayev  loam  sev- 
enty to  eighty  per  cent.  The  stifiest  clay  soils  con- 
tain from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  ascertain  what  propor- 
tions of  clay  or  sand  are  found  in  particular  soils. 
This  may  be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
agricultural  purf)Oses,  b^  putting  a  portion  of  the 
soil  into  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  shak- 
ing it  smarUy,  and  ponrin  the  mixture  into  a  deep 
glass  vessel  or  tune.  A  common  lamp  fimnef, 
with  one  end  set  upon  a  ball  of  putty  or  cky,  will 
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answer  very  well.  Leave  tbe  mixture  at  rest  in 
the  gUsa,  The  coarse  sand  will  soon  be  seen  col- 
lecting at  the  bottom.  The  finer  sand  will  form 
a  second  layer,  and  the  clay  the  upper  or  third  lay- 
er. By  observing  the  amount  of  each  thus  depos- 
ited, we  may  obtain  a  sufficiently  accurate  notion 
of  the  proportion  of  each  insredient  in  the  soil. 

A  good  soil  must  have  day  enough  to  retain 
the  water,  the  carbon,  the  lime,  the  ammonia,  and 
other  aliments  that  minister   to  the  growth  of 

Elants,  80  that  they  may  be  found  and  absorbed 
y  the  roots,  as  they  stretch  themselves  among  the 
particles  of  the  soil,  feeling  after  the  kind  of -nutri- 
ment which  they  need.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
contain  sufficient  sand,  to  allow  the  surplus  matter 
to  settle  through  it,  or  evaporate  from  it,  so  that 
the  soil  shall  not  be  too  wet  or  too  stiff.  Differ- 
ent vegetables,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  re- 
quire diflerent  proportions  of  these  elements. — 
Herdsgrass  is  fond  of  a  moist  soil,  containing  a 
larse  proportion  of  clay,  while  clover  delights  in  a 
mellow,  foamy  soil.  Kye  thrives  best  in  a  warm, 
sandy  soil,  while  wheat  requires  a  stronger  soil, 
with  a  larger  proportion  .of  clay.  Both  require  a 
good  supply  of  lime.  The  art  of  mixing  soils  in 
proportions,  suited  to  the  crops  that  are  to  be  put 
upon  them,  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  the  farmer.  Whenever 
Massachusetts  shall  establish  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, the  study  of  this  subject  will  demand  its 
share  of  time  and  talent.  The  ancient  Italians, 
as  we  learn  from  Virgil,  understood -that  certain 
soils  were  suited  to  certain  crops ;  hut  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  knew  how  to  supply  the  elements 
that  were  wanting,  or  to  neutralize  those  that  were 
injurious,  by  the  addition  of  others,  that  would 
combine  with  them,  and  form  useful,  or  at  least 
innocent  compounds.  This  is  an  art  that  belongs 
to  modern  times.  It  has  received  but  little  atten- 
tion, as  yet,  in  this  country.  Its  importance  will 
be  more  and  more  estimated,  as  manures  become 
more  expensive,  and  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
Concord,  Nov,  9. 


J.  R. 


OFFIOBRS  OF  OOUNTT  800IIITZBS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the 
Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hahfden  Society,  for 
1853. 

Prtaident—TAOLi  Latrbop,  0oath  Hadley. 

yicePretidentM-^eoTge  W-  Hubbard,  Hatfield-,  William 
Clark,  Northamplon-,  Ellaha  Edwards,  Soathampton-,  George 
Dickinion,  Hadley;  Chrtatopher  Wright,  Northampton. 

rre«ttr«r— 8.  L.  Hinckley. 

5ecre/ary —Willlann  O.  Gurham. 

Auditor^L.  1.  VVaahburn. 


Franklin  County  Society. 

President— IlKiitir  W.  Coshmaii,  Brmardaton 
rice  Pretidenta^An  Howiand,  Couway:   Zeblnm  Steb- 
blna,  Deerfleld. 
Seeretary—H.  G.  Parker,  Greenfield. 
Trea«tfrer--A.  G.  Hammond,  Greenfield. 


Hampshire  County  Society. 

President— ki^rtiMJi  Bakbb,  AmheraC. 

Viee  Prettden/f-r-Bdward  Oickiaaon,  of  Amherat;  Llnna 
Green,  Hadley;  Edmund  Smith,  South  Hadley}  larael  Towne, 
Belehertown;  N.  Austin  Smith,  Sunderland;  Samuel  Wella, 
Northampton. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— J.  W.  Boyden,  Amherat. 


Lime  Water  for  Hens. — Accidental  Discovery. 
— ^Daring  the  last  season,  Mr.  Joseph  Wilcox,  of 
this  town,  haying  occasion  to  administer  lime  wa- 


ter to  a  sick  horse,  inadYcrtently  leffc  a  pail  of  the 
preparation  in  his  barn,  which  remained  there  for 
some  months,  serving  as  a  favorite  drink  for  his 
hens.    Fie  soon  afterwards  found  that  the  lajioe 
of  his  hens  was  apparently  increased  to  a  consif 
rable  extent.     Being  convicted  of  the  importance 
of  the  (to  him)  new  discovery,  he  has,  during  the 
present  season,  kept  his  hens  constantly  supplied 
with  lime  water,  placed  in  troughs  within  their 
convenient  access,  and  the  result  was  an  increase 
in  eggs  of  nearly  four-fold  as  compared  with  previ- 
ous experience.     He  is  willing  to  share  the  ben* 
e6ts  of  the  experiments  with  his  neighbors  if  they 
choose  to  try  it ;  and  hence  this  publication.    Th« 
newness  of  the  discovery  (though  it  may  not  now 
be  new  to  all,)  is  claimed  only  as  applicable  to  the 
mode  of  imparting  the  lime  in  this  cane — its  use 
in  another  form  for  the  same  purpose,  having  been 
previously  understood  by  many. —  Wayne  Senti- 
nel, 

For  tke  New  England  Farmer. 
THB  CHESTNUT  TREE. 

Gent.  : — Sometime  since,  I  sent  to  the  agricul- 
tural warehouse  in  Boston  to  get  some  chestnuts 
to  plant,  but  failed  to  get  them.  I  can  get  enoug;h 
of  them  at  the  stores,  and  wish  you,  if  you  will, 
to  inform  me  if  those  will  answer  to  plant ;  how 
they  should  be  kept  through  the  winter  to  plant 
in  the  spring,  and  whether  it  would  answer  to 
plant  them  this  winter,  if  I  should  catch  the  ground 
open.  Yours,  &c.,  N.  J.  Toomas. 

Eden,  Maine ,  Jan. ,  1853. 


Remarks. — ^The  chestnut,  both  on  account  of  its 
timber  and  the  fruit  it  produces,  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  receives.  The  nuts  intended  for 
planting  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  thor- 
oughly dry.  Those  having  been  kept  in  quantity 
in  the  stores  would  probably  sprout.  They  should 
be  kept  slightly  moist  through  the  winter  and 
planted  in  the  spring.  Nature  plants  them  in  the 
autumn  and  covers  with  a  thick  coat  of  leaves ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  large  numbers  of  those 
spared  by  the  boys  and  squirrels  never  germinate, 
for  want  of  being  placed  under  favorable  circum- 
stances of  light  and  warmth.  It  is  said  that  they 
need  protection  the  first  winter,  as  there  is  dan- 
ger of  their  being  killed  by  freezing.  In  trans- 
planting, the  next  spring  they  require  much  the 
same  attention  as  other  trees,  but  without  so  rich 
a  soil  as  is  required  for  ^uit  trees.  In  Italy, 
chestnuts  grow  to  the  size  of  small  apples,  and 
are  used  for  food  by  the  peasantry. 

At  a  farmers'  meeting,  in  New  Tork,  Mr.  Rice, 
speaking  of  planting  chestnut  timber,  remarked,  < 
that  he  plowed  up  a  tract  of  unnroductive  hill  side, 
several  years  Sjeo,  and  planted  it  with  chestnuts, 
in  rows  four  teet  apirt  e^ery  way.  The  first 
sprouts  coming  up  rather  crooked  and  scrubby,  he 
went  over  the  field  and  c<tt  them  down  close  to  the 
ground,  which  caused  now  shoots  to  spring  up 
straight  and  vieorouf-  The  trees  are  very  thrifty, 
completely  shade  tl^e  .^ound,  and  grow  more  and 
more  rapidly  as  t^e  soil  becomes  strengthened  b^ 
the  annual  dept^it  of  leaves.  So  well  satisfied  is 
he  with  the  «<periment,  that  he  is  now  placing 
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other  worthless  laoda  ia  a  aimilar  oonrae  of  im* 
pxovement. 

EmeFBon,  in  hiB  **Tree8  and  Shmbs,"  says  the 
chestnut  tree  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mous- 
um  River,  in  the  county  of  York,  M^dne,  a  little 
beyond  the  43d  parallel  of  latitude,  and  thence 
southward,  as  far  as  Florida,  and  in  the  Western 
States .  It  is  found  in  every  part  of  Massachusetts , 
but  does  not  readily  and  abundantly  ripen  its 
fruit  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sea. 

Michaux  says  .chestnut  copses  arc  considered  in 
France  as  the  most  valuable  species  of  property ; 
every  seven  years  they  are  cut  for  hoops,  and  the 
largest  branches  serve  for  vine  props  ;  at  the  end 
of  14  years  they  furnish  hoops  for  large  tubs,  and 
at  the  age  of  25  years  they  are  proper  fur  posts 
and  light  timber.  The  chestnut  grovre  well  on 
rocky  hills,  and  other  lands  hardly  rich  enough  for 
cultivation. 

MAN  ANB  HORSE. 

When  a  horse  does  little  work,  we  give  him  less 
attention — when  not  worked  at  all,  we  know  that 
mischief  will  result,  unless  he  is  well  exercised. 
When  a  horse  is  hard  worked  we  know  it  to  be 
impolitic  to  load  its  stomach  while  sufiEering  from 
fatigue.  When  a  horse  comes  in  from  a  journey, 
a  ^oom  knows  that  its  health  depends  on  its  skw 
being  freed  from  the  dust  and  perspiration,  an<i 
also  that  the  animal  can  not  be  comfortable  unless 
cleaned  once  a  day.  If  its  food  does  not  agree 
"with  it,  the  groom  varies  it  in  quantity  and  quali- 
ty or  both.  No  sensible  owner  lets  his  norse 
drink  while  in  violent  perspiration,  bor  do  more 
than  rinse  its  mouth,  but  will  let  it  drink  its  fill 
about  an  hour  before  its  meals,  neither  allowing 
it  to  load  its  stomach  with  liquid  either  at  meals, 
or  when  hard  work  is  immediately  to  follow. 

This  is  all  sound  physiological  treatment,  drawn 
from  a  watchful  ooeervation^f  the  effects  of  a 
regulated  diet  and  regimen  on  the  health  and  ca- 
paoili  ties  of  the  anim al.  How  differently  man  acts 
to  himself.  When  he  is  streaming  with  perspi- 
ration and  giving  orders  for  careful  attention  to 
his  horse,  he  wiU  walk  into  a  refreshment  or  even 
an  ice-cream  !  ^j^diet  is  regulated  by  his  tastes 
and  cravings ;  the  quantity  varies  not*  with  his 
exertion  or  labor,  but  with  his  palatability.  His 
meals  consist  of  dishes  proportionate  to  the  length 
of  his  purse.  The  times  of  eating  depend  on 
business,*  fashion,  or  anything  but  his  physical 
wants.  His  drink  ako  is  taken  according  to  his 
inclinations,  or  according  to  the  society  he  mixes 
with,  and  quantity  or  quality  vary  only  with  his 
palate  and  means !  .  Those  who  work  least,  gene- 
rally fare  the  richest.  The  skin  of  a  horse  must 
be  kept  clean  or  disease  ensues,  but  the  horse's 
master  is  heedless  of  this,  and  when  visited  by 
disease,  wonders  how  it  happened  !  Surely  man  is 
the  most  inconsistent  animal  on  earth  ! 


Saddles. — The  clearest  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  saddles,  says  Beckmann,  is  the  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosus,  in  the  year  3^,  by  which  those 
who  wished  to  ride  post-horses  were  forbidden  to 
use  saddles  that  weighed  more  than  sixty  pounds. 
If  a  saddle  was  heavier,  it  was  cut  to  pieces.   Sad- 


dles in  the  fifth  century,  must  have  been  very 
splendid;  so  much  so  that  a  prohibition  was  is- 
sued by  the  Emperor  Leo  I.,  m  which  it  was  or- 
dered that  no  one  should  ornament  them  with 
pearls  or  precious  stones. 

OXiD  MIDDIiESBX. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  this 
county  took  place  at  Concord,  on  the  5th  Jan., 
1853.  They  decided  that  the  next  exhibition  of 
the  agricultural  society  shall  be  holden  at  Con- 
cord, on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  Oct. 
next,  it  being  the  4th  and  5th  days.  This  society 
heretofore  has  occupied  but  one  day  in  its  annual 
exhibition.  The  committee  of  arrangements  were 
instructed  to  provide  accommodations  for  ladies  at 
the  dinner  table  on  the  second  day  of  the  show. 
This  is  another  new  feature  and  a  most  commend- 
able one,  we  think,  in  this  old  society.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  heretofore,  we  understand,  that  no 
room  large  enough  to  contain  more  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  could  be  obtained.  The  Trus- 
tees propose  now  to  purchase  land,  enclose  it  vrith 
a  substantial  tight  fence,  and  erect  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  fruits,  vegetables,  flow- 
ers, household  manufactures,  and  machinery  and 
implements,  where  they  may  all  be  exhibited  un- 
der cover.  *  This  vrill  leave  the  spacious  and  beau- 
tiful hall  recently  erected  in  that  town  to  be  oc- 
cupied for  the  dinner,  where  some  five  to  seven 
hundred  persons  may  be  seated. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  exhibition,  a  Spading 
Match  has  been  directed;  the  premiums  ofiered 
are  five  in  number,  consisting  of  5,  4,  3,  2  and 
$1. 

A  new  premium  of  $10  will  also  be  offered  on  a 
single  team  of  one  pair  of  oxen,  driven  only  by 
those  who  have  already  taken  the  sodety's  high- 
est premium  on  plowing. 


For  the  New  England 
DOOR  YARBS. 


Messrs.  Editoss  : — ^By  your  paper,  I  learn  that 
the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  sen.,  is  still  at  the  good 
work  of  giving  encouvagement  to  agriculture,  by 
addressing  the  farmers  at  a  cattle  &xm  dinner ; 
and  in  the  same  paper,  I  saw  an  article  in  refer- 
ence to  clean  door  yards.  More  than  thirty  years 
have  elapsed,  since  I  saw  in  one  of  Mr.  Quini^'s 
addresses  at  an  agricultural  dinner,  the  foDowmg 
paragraph,  which  will  serve  as  his  opinion  at  that 
time.  If  I  do  not  use  the  predse  words  of  the 
venerable  author  he  will  excuse  me,  as  I  aeciden- 
tally  saw  the  address  while  travelling  in  an  ad- 
joing  State.9 

*4n  viewing  the  farm  we  will  stop  at  the  door ; 
far  be  it  from  me  to  enter,  for  where  neatness  and 
economy  reign  without,  the  husband  seldom  fub 
to  be  seconded  by  his  companion  within.  But  how 
is  the  path  ?  Is  it  a  pavement  inlaid  with  broken 
crockery  and  abandoned  utensils  of  household  fur- 
niture ?  Do  the  thistle,  the  briar  and  the  worm- 
wood contend  for  the  mastery  along  the  fenc»/— * 
Are  the  poultry  roosting  i|k)n  the  window  sills, 
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the  geese  stratting  at  tfae  front  door  or  the  pig 
playing  puppy  in  the  entry  ?  The  proprietor  of 
such  an  abode  may  call  himself  a  farmer,  but 
practically  speaking,  he  is  ignorant  of  the  a,  b,  c, 
of  the  art,  for  the  first  three  letters  of  the  farmer *8 
alphabet  are  neatness,  economy  and  order. 
Hardtoick,  Dec.  29, 1852.     Walter  Makdell. 


For  the  Ntw  England  Farmer. 

ON  PRODUCINa  FBUrr   TRBfiS  FROM 

6BBX>8. 

This  seems  to  many  an  uncertain  business — be- 
sides they  want  a  quicker  way.  Others  are  will- 
ing to  take  time  to  do  anything  the  best  way,  if 
they  could  know  what  that  is.  Others  still  go  in 
the  beaten  track,  buy  their  trees  to  set  of  a  nur- 
sery man,  and  leave  it  for  those  who  can  afford  it, 
to  I  funk  and  make  erperiments.  While  the  pomolo- 
eist  observes  the  uniformity  of  Nature's  operations, 
m  every  species  and  variety  of  fruit,  leaf,  bloe- 
8om,  branch  and  trunk ;  fruit,  color,  flavor  and 
time  of  ripening,  hardiness  and  productiveness  ; 
learniog  the  characteristics  of  each  class  and  kind 
•—constantly  inquiring  for  her  laws  and  produc- 
tions, and  delighted  with  every  new  discovery,  acts 
with  her,  and  with  safety,  certainly  and  success. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  gratification  of  this  class, 
and  the  benefit  of  all,  permit  me  through  your 
columns  to  share  with  them  the  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit I  have  derived,  as  a  learner  from  Nature's 
teachings. 

In  past  years,  the  country  farmer  used  to  select 
his  best  apples  for  eating  and  market,  and  make 
the  rest  int )  cider.  The  pomace  was  spread  from 
which  to  raise  a  nursery.  Of  course,  these  seed- 
lings were  of  the  poorest  quality.  The  trees  might 
be  hardy  and  g«)od  bearers,  and  grafting  was  re- 
sorted to,  for  obtaining  choice  varieties,  by  the 
most  enterprising.  Still,  the  hesl  fruit  was  sold 
or  used  for  eating,  never  sowed  ;  and  nurseries  still 
raised  from  the  pomace  of  the  poorer  kinds y  bud- 
ding them  when  small,  became  at  length  quite  a 
business  as  the  only  way  of  securing  desirable 
fruit.  Not  unfrequently ,  scions  of  different  kinds 
were  set  in  one  tree.  In  towns  near  the  mar- 
Jcet,  (say  Boston)  more  choice  fruit  was  raised, 
and  sometimes  a  fair  seedling  was  allowed  to  stand 
and  bear,  and  perhaps  a  new  and  valuable  sort  ob- 
tained, say  a  Porter,  by  chance.  Now  supposing 
(what  I  consider  to  be  certidn)  that  this  seedling 
was  from  a  good  apple^  perhaps  partaking  the  na- 
ture of  two  kinds  growing  on  the  same  tree  or 
near  each  other,  one  earlier  than  the  other  and 
less  acid,  this  would  account  for  its  difference  in 
flavor,  and  time  of  maturity.  Suppose  another 
seedling  resembling  B.ildwins  in  form  and  the  hab- 
its of  the  tree,  but  fruit  of  a  different  flavor,  could 
not  this  be  produced  from  seed  of  a  Baldwin  ap- 
ple, affectea  by  another  whose  flavor  it  partook? 

I  have  spoken  only  of  apples ;  but  I  think  the 
principle  will  apply  to  different  species  of  friut 
threes,  standing  in  proximity,  and  in  blossom  at  the 
same  time.  By  mingling  the  pollen,  the  habits  of 
the  tree  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  may  be  afflicted, 
and  thus  while  some  of  the  original  kinds,  many 
of  new  varieties  may  be  produced  from  the  seed 
taken  from  orchards  containing  many  kinds. 

Let  it  be  observed,  no  tree  can  contribute  to 
produce  seed  different  from  itself.  Good  trees  ming- 
ling can  produce  onl/flkKi  fruit.  Two  trees  ming- 


ling cannot  produce  mors  than  <me  new  tnirMfv* 
Sweet  varieties  cannot  produce  sour,  nor  can  earij 
apples  produce  late.  Or  dififi^rent  varieties  of  win- 
ter and  sour  mingling  produce  a  variety  of  sweet 
or  early.  So  it  is  easy  to  see  why  valuable  new  va- 
rieties of  seedlings  may  be  obtained  from,  or  near 
our  market  towns  and  cities,  and  the  great  im- 
probability of  getting  them  from  the  pomaoe  of 
the  poorest. 

Again,  if  as  I  suppose,  seedlings  far  surpass  en- 
grafted trees  in  longevity,  and  are  certain  to  have 
a  uniform  character,  which  one  budded  or  engraft- 
ed may  lack  (by  reason  of  diflerence  between  the 
stock  and  scion,  especially  when  one  is  early  and 
the  other  late,)  there  are  at  least  two  reasons  far 
voring  the  seedling.  If  great  improvements  in  the 
habits  of  trees  are  possible,  probable,  and  as  I 
think  certain,  by  combining  hardy  with  delicate 
trees, — the  constant  and  large  bearers  with  the 
sparse — those  of  rapid  groww  and  early  maturity 
with  slow,  late,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  acquisidon  oi 
new  and  choice  varieties,  it  would  seem  to  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  a^  to  attempt  it,  though 
like  many  other  discoveries,  it  might  displace  ex- 
isting operations. 

I  might*  show  the  analogy  between  this  and 
stock  breeding  and  the  evidence  that  "these  things 
areso^' — ^not  speculations,  and  give  some  thoughts 
[  have  had  on  ways  of  protecting  trees  from  mmg- 
ling^and  of  obtaining  pure  seea  and  choice  varie- 
ties for  nurserymen  as  a  business  which,  if  de- 
fied, I  will  give  you  in  another  article. 

Before  closing,  I  vrish  to  say  something  about 
vegetables. 

For  some  years,  I  have  been  trying  to  improve 
some  kinds.  The  first  attempt  was  with  sugar 
beet.  Finding  the  French  seed  grew  more  than 
half  out  of  the  ground,  and  that  part  was  woody 
when  ripe,  (tough)  of  little  value,  1  determined,  ana 
succeeded  in  three  years  to  obtain  a  crop  of  equal 
weight,  grown  under  ground,  all  white  and  ten- 
der with  small  tops.  J^ext  I  set  about  a  change 
in  my  carrots,  which,  though  very  large,  were 
very  tapering.  I  #m  much  gratified  with  my 
late  crops.  They  hold  their  bigness  remarkably. 
I  would  like  you  to  see  some  selected  for  seed 
when  I  dug  them  (as  I  always  do)  and  their  size 
&  foot  from  the  top;  and  to  furnish  seed,  and  one 
carrot  from  each  ofthree  kinds.  Orange, Purjle  and 
White  Belgian,  from  which  to  get  a  plate  and  ex- 
hibit in  the  store  and  in  your  journal,  that  Yan- 
kees might  see  the  article  from  which  the  offered 
seed  was  raised. 

^  Some  years  since,  in  pulling  my  Endish  tur- 
nips, (raised  from  imported  seed)  though  a  great 
yield,  they  run  quite  too  much  to  tops  with  dish- 
ing crowns.  Finding  one  only,  witn  a  small  top 
and  small  root,  shaped  like  two  saucers  put  to- 
gether, I  preserved  it  for  seed,  and  the  next 
year  sowed  what  I  got  from  it,  amon^  my  pota- 
toes, then  beginning  to  be  affected  with  disease, 
rhey  mostly  aied  ;  but  I  got  75  bushels  of  turnips 
^Hrue  to  the  seed.*'  I  saved  and  set  out  8  bush- 
els of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  This  was 
in  Springfield.  All  who  saw  them  admired  them, 
and  spoke  for  some  of  the  seed,  which  I  circulated 
freely  at  $1  the  pound.  Tops  barely  enough  to 
pull  up  the  single  ^oot,  not  much  bigger  than  a 
pipe-stem.  They  were  good  as  handsome.  All 
this  goes  to  encourage  me  in  selecting  the  best 
roots  and  employing  the  best  means  possible,  for 
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obtainiDg  the  tctt  best  seed,  from  which  to  secure 
the  rewaid  for  toe  best  care  and  culture  of  the 
orchard,  field  and  garden. 

Yours,  truly,  Bwsujmih  Willard. 

Lancaster  J  Jan.  1,  1853. 


VHaBTATION  OP  THE  AROTIO 
REGIONS. 


ON  POUI.TRT. 


The   soil  is  always  frosen,  and  merely  thaws 
during  the  summer  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 
But  the  thawing  is  by  no  means  uniform.    In  peat 
it  extends  not  oeeper  than  two  feet,  while  in  other 
formations,  especially  in  sand  or  gravel,  the  ground 
18  free  fr^nn  frost  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  fiithom ; 
showing  that  sand  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat 
than  peat  or  clay,  corroborating  the  observation 
of  the  accurate  J.  D.  Hooker,  who,  after  a  series 
of  experiments  in  India,  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion.   The  roots  of  the  plants,  even  thoee  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees,  do  not  penetrate  into  the  frosen 
subsoil.     On  reaching  it,  they  recoil,  as  if  they 
touched  upon  a  rock  through  which  no  passage 
oould  be  forced.    It  may  be  surprising  to  behold 
a  vegetation  flourishing  under  such  circumstances, 
existmg  independent,  it  would  seem,  of  terrestrial 
heat.    But  surprise  is  changed  into  amassment  on 
visiting  Rotzebue  Sound,  where,  on  the  tops  of  ice- 
bergs, herhs  and  shrubs  are  thriring  with  a  luxu- 
riance only  equalled  in  more  favored  climes.  There, 
from  Elephant  to  EschschoUz  point,  is  a  series  of 
cli£&  from  seventy  to  ninty  feet  high,  which  present 
some  striking  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
arctic  plants  grow.    Three  distinct  layers  compose 
tbese  cliffs.    The  lower  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen 
above  the  ground,  is  ice,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty 
feet  high.    The  central  is  clay,  vanring  m  thick- 
ness from  two  to  twenty  fes^,  and  being  inter- 
mingled with  remains  of  fossil  elephants,  horses, 
deer,  and   husk  oxen.     The  clay  is  covered   by 
peat,  the  third  layer  bearing  the    vegetation  to 
which  it  owes  its  existence.    Every  year,  during 
July,  August  and  September,  masses  of  ice  melt, 
by  which  tlie  uppermost  layers  are  deprived  of  sup- 
port,  and  tumble    down.     A  complete  chaos  is 
thus  created :  ice,  plants,  bones,  peat,  and  clay, 
are  mixed  in  the  most  disorderly  manner.    It  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  more  grotesoue  as- 
pect,    ftere  are  seen  pieces   still   cuvered   with 
lichens  and  mosses,  there  a  shoal  of  earth  with 
bushes  of  willow.     At  one  place  a  lump  of  clay 
with  senecios  and  polygonums :  at  another,   the 
,  remnants  of  the  mammoth  tufts  of  hair,  and  some 
brown  dust,  which  emits  the  smell  peculiar  to  burial 
places,  and  is  evidently  decomposed  animal  matter. 
Tlie  foot  frequently  stumbles  over  osteological  re- 
mains, some  elephants'  tusks  measuring  as  much 
MB  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  more  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds.     Nor  is  the  for- 
mations confined  to   Escnscholtz  Bay.     It  is  ob- 
served in  varioas  parts  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  on  the 
river  BackUnd,  and  in  other  localities  ;  making  it 
probable  that  a  great  portion  of  extreme  North- 
western  America  is,  underneath,  a  solid  mass  of 
ice.     With  such  facts  before  us,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  terrestrial  heat  exercises  but  a  limited 
and  indirect  influence  upon  vegetable  life,  and  that 
to  the  solar  r.iys  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
existence  of  these  forms  which  clothe  with  verdure 
the  surface  of  our  planet. — Botany  of  the  Voyage 
ofH.  Af.  5.  ''Derald:' 


Mr.  Editor  :  —  I  keep  a  few  native  fowla^ex- 
pressly  for  the  profit  of  toe  eggs  ;  I  raise  no  chick- 
ens to  sell;  and  I  profess  no  skill  in  raising  chick- 
ens. As  I  am  often  inquired  of  whether  I  get  eggs 
enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  keeping,  I  thought 
I  would  send  you  a  fair  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures and  income  of  the  year  1852,  commencing 
January  1;  and  if  you  see  fit  to  give  it  a  place  in 


your  columns,  each  one  may  judge  as  to  the  profit 
for  himself. 

Jan.  1,  18')S — S2  b«ns,  worth  8S  eta.  eacb $9,75 

They  consumed  29  bushelii  of  corn 82,09 

Do.  4  bushels  buckwheat 2,00 

Do.  If  bushels  of  oats 67 

Do.  74  lbs.  meal 11 

4  hens  bought  in  the  fall 67 

Making  the  expenaea $35,41 

Income— No.  of  etga  sold,  863  dozen $54,69 

8  hens  raised  and  lillled 39 

Hena  on  hand  Jan;  1, 185S— 40,  worth  85  eta.  each . .  10  00 

Income $64,93 

Subtract  expenaea 85,41 

Actaalprollta $89,58 

Which  hears  a  profit  on  each  hen  of  75  cents  and 
nearly  6  mills.  You  will  see  that  I  make  no  ac- 
count of  interest  on  the  hens  I  started  with,  and 
I  give  no  credit  for  manure,  which  I  consider  very 
valuable  on  my  land, — ^more  than  the  interest  on 
$9,75.  And  I  have  g^ven  no  credit  to  the  hens 
for  the  eggs  ased  in  a  small  family.  £ggs  sell 
much  lower  in  Berkshire  oounty  than  in  the  east- 
ern counties.  I  have  sold  the  past  year  143  dox. 
for  12  cts.  per  doz.,  and  some  others  for  124  cts. 
Hinsdaie^  Jan,,  1853.  J.  Amjon*. 


For  ike  New  England  Fanner. 

cvvrxma  amono  TRusa 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmer,  I  noticed  an 
article  speaking  disooura^ngly  of  culture  among 
fruit  trees.  I  was  surprised  at  this,  because  my 
own  observation  has  been*  that  the  keeping  the 
ground  light,  and  well  pulverized  about  trees,  even 
as  far  as  their  limbs  extend,  and  occasionally  dress- 
ing the  ground  with  some  fertilizing  subsUince, 
improves  their  growth,  and  their  bearing  qualities. 
So  fully  have  I  been  persuaded  of  this,  that  I  have 
thought  their  products,  in  a  series  of  ten  years ^ 
would  be  doubled  bv  so  doing.  I  know  that  a 
large  proportion  of  tne  apple  trees  on  our  farms, 
stand  in  the  fields  or  pastures,  where  the  grass 
grows  about  them,  receiving  no  culture  or  atten- 
tion whatever ;  and  more  than  half  the  time,  yield*- 
ing  little  or  no  fruit.  Some  trees  standing  thus 
yield  fruit  in  abundance.  But  as  a  general  thing, 
thoee  trees  which  are  best  cultivated,  bear  best, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  So  fully  satisfied  are 
the  dealers  of  fruit  in  our  markets  of  this,  that 
they  will  readily  pay  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  more', 
for  fruit  that  grows  on  cultivated  grounds. 

That  trees  are  sometimes  injured  by  carelessly 
holding  the  plow,  whereby  the  roots  are  broken, 
and  the  bodies  barked,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Such  culture  ia  not  to  be  oommended.  This,  I  think» 
must  have  been  the  kind  of  culture  condemned  by 
your  correspondent  from  Maine.  I  presume  the 
same  kind  of  usage,  would  be  equally  injurious  to 
vegetables. 

I  know  one  ovohtttd  of  fovQr  Baldwin  apple  tree$> 
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that  yielded  more  than  three  hundred  barrels  of 
fruit  of  best  quality,  the  past  season ; — and  about 
the  same  quantity  in  the  season  of  1850.  The 
ffrowid  about  these  trees  has  been  kept  in  a  per- 
fectly pulverized  state  for  a  half  a  dozen  years  or 
more,  and  manured  like  a  gaxden.  Can  any  one 
doubt  that  the  proprietor  has  found  the  reward  of 
his  labor,  in  the  abundance  and  quality  of  his 
fruit? 

The  benefits  of  such  culture  is  particularly  seen, 
in  relation  to  the  Danvers  Winfer  Sweet,  When 
fully  cultivated,  it  yields  fruit  large,  fair  and 
brieht ; — when  lefl  with  the  grass  growing  under 
and  about  the  tree,  the  first  is  dwarfish,  spotted, 
and  oftentimes  knurly.  The  same  is  true,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  relation  to  the  Baldwin,  both  of 
which,  I  have  often  observed.  p. 

Jan.  10, 1853. 


Remarks. — We  fully  agree  with  our  intelligent 
oonrespondent  in  what  he  says  above »  Some  re- 
marks which  we  have  made  on  the  subject  of  cul- 
tivating orchards,  were  vnth  the  intention  of  cau- 
tioning persons  against  entering  their  orchards 
with  large  plows  and  heavy  teams  and  tearing  up 
the  earth  and  roots,  as  they  would  'those  in  re- 
claiming a  meadow. 

Our  own  practice  is  to  cultivate  where  the  trees 
are  compact,  and  to  dig  around  and  manure  those 
standing  in  pastures,  once  or  twice  a  year. 


AOKNOWIiBDaMBNTS. 

From  Mr.  Asa  Clements,  nurseryman,  Dracut, 
fine  specimens  of  the  Winter  Green  Sweeting, 
Mother  Apple,  and  Jewett's  Fine  Red.  The  first 
is  rather  too  dry — the  other  two  apples  of  fine  fla- 
vor and  well  worth  cultivation  if  they  are  good 
bearers. 
Also,  later,  a  box  of  fine  apples  from  Mr.CLRMENTS, 
of  Dracut.  With  some  good  judges  we  have  tast- 
ed the  fruit  and  do  not  think  his  recommendations 
too  high,  and  so  stand  aside  and  let  him  speak  for 
himself.     He  says, 

I  send  you  six  varieties  of  apples.  No.  1. 
Minister  J  a  well  known  variety  in  Essex  Ck)unty : 
with  me,  it  is  not  strong  and  vigorous  in  the  nur- 
sery, but  is  hard^  in  the  tree,  and  produces  enor- 
mous crops  of  fair  and  good  keeping  fruit. 

No.  2.  Prtsidmt. — The  original  tree  is  now 
standing  on  the  farm  of  Capt.  John  White,  (1 
think  it  is  John)  in  Salem,  N.  H.  It  was  in  a 
bearing  state,  when  Waskington  was  inaugurated 
President^  and  was  named  for  him.  I  have  seen 
it  full  of  showy  fruit  twice  within  a  few  years. 
The  tree  now  lucks  venerable  and  healthy,  and  as 
though  it  might  outlive  the  people  of  Pel  ham,  and 
a  large  portiim  of  *'the  rest  of  mankind."  In  the 
nursery,  rather  rigorous. 

No.  3.  Mother. — This  variety  I  have  once  only, 
fruited,  and  these  specimens  are  a  portion  of  the 
crop.  In  my  judgment  it  is  one  of  the  best  apples 
extant,  and  should  think  from  appearances  quite 

froUfic ;  though  on  that  point,  the  short  experience 
have  had  will  not  enable  me  to  determme  with 
accuracy.  ^ 

No.  4.  Jewell's  Fine  Sed^  or  iVoMesi.— This  a^ 


pie,  I  have  been  informed  is  addicted  to  the  naughty 
(knotty)  habit  of  growing  unfair  for  two  or  three 
years  when  it  first  begins  to  bear,  and  as  far  as  my 
own  experience  will  enable  me  to  judge  it  sustains 
that  repujtation  to  the  fullest  extent,  albeit  it  is  a 
fine  apple ,  and  worthy  of  cultivation .  Young  trees 
are  tolerably  vigorous  and  form  beautiful  heads, 
well  balanced,  between  the  upright  and  horizon- 
tal. 

No.  5.  Red  Cheek. — A  local  naoie, scarcely  known 
out  of  Dracut ;  matures  immediately  after  the  Por- 
ter, Oct.  and  Nov.,  and  fills  a  space  that  is  almost 
a  vacuum  hereabouts  so  far  as  good  apples  are  con- 
cerned. I  had  about  three  bushels  which  were  the 
most  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  I  had  almost 
said,  in  ouaJity,  of  any  apple  on  my  farm.  I  car* 
tainly  sold  them  better  than  any  other,  this  sea- 
son, except  the  Early  Sweet  Bough,  which  always 
commands  a  good  price  on  account  of  its  good 
qjnalities  and  early  maturity.  They  grew  on  one 
side  of  an  old  tree  grafted  four  or  five  years  ago, 
with  three  other  sorts,  on  other  parts  of  the  same 
tree.  It  grows  well,  and  bears  ditto ;  young  trees 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  I  regret  that  through 
negligence  or  some  other  cause,  they  have  been 
permitted  to  dwindle  nearly  out  of  the  nursery. 
They  shall  be  renewed. 

No.  6.  Name  unknown,  a  late  fall  apple ;  my 
father  brought  the  scions  from  Vermont  a  few 
years  since;  It  was  there  called  Red  Cheeky  which 
name  appears  to  be  e^  misnomer ,  as  there  is  seldom 
any  blush  upon  them,  except  on  specimens  much 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Young  trees  hardy  and  pretty 
fair  growers,  and  in  my  esUmaiioQ  it  is  deserving 
a  name  and  cuUivatioyi.  Please  make  the  be^ 
use  of  the  single  specimen  I  send. 

Asa  Clement. 
Dracul,  Jan.  13,  ^853. 


For  the  liew  England  Farpitr, 
DBATH  OF  WNL  Q.  IjAKB,  BSQ. 

^  Died  in  Topsfield,  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Lake,  aged  45  years. 

Mr.  Lake  was  somewhat  extensively  known,  as 
a  horticulturist  and  dealer  in  nursery  trees.  He 
had  devoted  his  whole  time  and  energies,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and 
fruit  trees.  He  had  spared  no  pjiins  or  expense  to 
procure  the  best  varieties  fur  cultivation.  Ue  had 
made  himself  practically  acquainted  with  the  grow- 
ing of  trees,  and  of  performing  the  various  nurse- 
ry operations. 

For  several  years  past,  his  tables  at  our  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  shows  have  not  been 
surpassed  b^  any  other  contributor. 

lie  had,  for  several  years,  supplied  the  vicinity 
vrith  fruit  trees,  and  several  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  southern  parts  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  even  the  inhabitants  of  California  will  soon  be 
gathering  fruit  from  trees  sent  out  by  Mr  Lake, 
and  which  were  raised  on  the  soil  of  Topsfield. 

Mr.  Lake  has  sold  trees  from  25  cents  to  25  dol- 
lars apiece.  He  has  left  on  his  grounds,  (ten 
acres)  oetween  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  worked 
fruit  trees  from  one  to  four  years  old,  on  the  bud, 
for  transplanting,  besides  leaving  the  grounds  sup- 
plied with  standard  trees,  just  beginning  to  bear 
fruit ;  various  ornamental  trees  have  had  a  fall 
share  of  his  attention. 
'  The  town  of  Topsfield  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Lake 
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for  the  bailding  up  of  quite  a  village,  ornaraented 
with  a  variety  of  ferest  trees  and  shrubbery,  where 
fourteen  years  ago,  but  one  single  dwelling,  and  a 
tall  pine  tree,  relieved  the  monotony  of  mossy  stone 
"walls  that  bordered  the  highway. 

Mr.  Lake  has  oertiunly  left  a  growing  and  en- 
during memorial  of  his  industry,  activity  and  taste. 

About  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  he  met  with 
an  accident  on  Charlestown  bridge,  from  which  he 
had  very  nearly  recovered,  when  he  was  attacked 
with  inflammation  of  the  chest,  three  days  before 
his  death.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  children, 
who,  for  their  great  and  sudden  bereavement, 
have  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  public. 

Topsfield,  Jan.  14,  1853.  m.  a.  e. 

BCASa  STATB  BOARD  OF  AaRIOUI«- 

TURB. 

Wbdhbsd&t,  Jaxuast  U,  1853. 

Got.  Boutwell  in  the  chair.  The  proceedings 
of  the  laat  meeting  having  been  read,  the  Secretary 
read  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Lbvi  Lincoln,  brother 
of  the  lamented  Col.  John  W.  Lincoln,  a  late 
member  of  the  Board,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence from  the  Board.  Also,  a  letter  from  the 
Worcester  Society  announcing  the  election  of  Har- 
Txr  DoDGX,  Esq.,  of  Sutton,  as  a  member  of  this 
Board  as  snccessor  of  Col.  Lincoln. 

A  letter  from  M.  Vattemark  was  read,  acknow  1- 
ed^ng  the  receipt  of  certain  agricultural  documents 
from  Mr.  Walker,  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  John  C.  Gray  reported  on  orchards. 

Mr.  Spraoub,  of  the  Plymouth  Society,  reported 
on  the  Barnstable  and  Bristol  Societies. 

Prof.  Hitchcock  reported  upon  the  Essex  Coun- 
if  Society.  • 

Mr.  Baswss  reported  on  the  Worcester  West 
Society.  • 

.  Mr.  Lawton  reported  on  the  Housatonic  Soci- 
ety. 

Gov.   BouTWBLL  reported  on  the  Hampshire, 

Franklin  and  Hampden  Societies. 

Prof.  HrrcHcocK  read  a  paper  recommending  the 
establishment  of  Farmers'  Institates  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  similar  to  the  Institutes  for 
the  promotion  of  education.  The  following  are 
the  leading  suggestions  of  the  paper  : — 

1.  A  vast  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
principles  of  agriculture  could  be  imparted  to  the 
fikrmera  in  every  part  of  the  State.  It  would,  in 
fact,  form  an  ambukUory  agricultural  school,  where 
the  young,  especially,  would  learn  very  rapidly 
from  the  best  masters. 

2.  It  would  give  an  opportunity  to  men  well 
qualified,  after  looking  at  the  chemical  and  geolo- 
pcal  constitution  of  the  soil,  to  make  suggestions 
to  the  farmers  of  the  different  districts  as  to  im- 
fioved  modes  of  culture. 

3.  It  would  furnish  a  good  mode  of  communi- 
Mting  intelligence  tf>  the  farmers  of  discoveries 
ud  improvements  in  agriculture,  of  distributing 
new  varieties  of  seeds,  and  making  known  new  and 
unproved  breeds  of  domestio  animals. 


4.  It  would  probably  bring  to  light  new  animal 
manures  in  different  parts  of  the  State  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  lecturers,  and  of  the  formers  after 
they  were  p*it  upon  the  track- 

5.  It  would  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  give  them  increased  respecta- 
bility. 

6.  Opportunity  might  be  given  during  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Institute  for  visiting  some  of  the  best 
conducted  &rms  and  gardens  in  the  vicinity,  and 
thus  witnessing  the  operations  of  scientific  princi- 
ples. 

Mr.  Brown  read  a  rep3rt  upon  the  Education  of 

the  Young  Farmer. 

Mr.  Brewer  presented  a  report  on  laying  down 
Uind  to  grass. 

Mr.  Proctor  moved  that  the  subject  of  electing 
a  Secretary  be  now  taken  up. 

Mr.  Wilder,  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
present  the  names  of  candidates,  said  be  had  no 
written  report  to  make,  but  would  state  that  the 
names  oi  several  gentlemen  had  been  recommend- 
ed from  various  parts  of  the  State, which  names  he 
would  report  if  the  Board  desired  it. 

Mr.  Fbssenden,  of  Sandwich,  moved  that  the 
further  consideration  of  the  election  of  a  Secretary 
be  postponed  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board, 
and  that  the  present  Secretary  continue  to  act 
until  another  is  appcnnted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  French,  it  was  voted  that 
when  the  Board  adjourns,  it  adjourns  to  meet  agsun 
on  Tuesday,  the  25th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Mr.  Lawton  reported  on  Indian  Com. 

Some  arrangement  was  made  in  regard  to  the 
meeting  of  the  several  County  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties. 

Mr.  Proctor,  from  the  committee  appointed  to 

examine  the  Progressive  Farmer,  a  work  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  NAb'H,  Teacher  of  Agriculture  in  Amherst 
College,  made  a  favorable  report,  and  recommend- 
ed its  use  as  a  reading  book  in  common  schools. 

And  at  a  quarter  past  6,  P.  M.,  the  Board  ad- 
journed to  meet  as  above  stated. 

Hops.-— Quantity  in  market  at  present  time  for 
sale,  150  to  200  bales ;  will  not  exceed  the  latter. 
Quantity  in  hands  of  growers,  to  come  to  market, 
will  not  exceed  1000  bales,  making  1150  to  1200 
bales,  against  about  1000  bales  in  market,  and  in 
hands  of  growers  to  come  to  market,  last  year  at 
this  time.  The  quantity  exported  since  the  Ist  of 
September,  will  reach  nearly  600  bales,  purchased 
in  this  market,  a  largo  proportion  of  which  was 
sent  to  New  York,  and  shipped  from  that  port. 

The  statement  in  the  Courier  4th  inst.,  and  the 
Boston  Shipping  List  of  Saturday,  is  very  wide  from 
being  correct,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  mislead 
both  erowers  and  consumers,  if  not  corrected; 
(whether  the  statements  referred  to  were  made 
designedly  or  not  the  author  can  best  answe%) 
The  above  statement  is  oorrect,  and  can  be  relied 
upon. 

Sales  have  been  made  within  the  last  week,  of 
125  bales  at  19a20  cents,  first  sort.  w.  b. 
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__  The  following  remarks  by  the  Hon,  R.  B. 
Habbard,  which  are  copied  from  the  Plow,  the 
Loam  and  the  Anvils  are  interesting  inasmuch  as 
they  show  the  doctrine  heretofore  entertained  in 
respect  to  the  degree  of  intense  cold  fiital  to  the 
peach  bud  is  erroneous.  We  have  heard  other  New 
England  authority  stating  that  the  peach  bud  out- 
lived last  winter  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  26  deg. 
below  zero.  We  are  however  by  no  means  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  opinion  set  forth  in  this  article, 
that  budding  of  itself  enervates  the  health  and  vig- 
or of  the  peach  tree.  A  well-grown  specimen  of 
the  peach  raised  by  budding  is  quite  as  hardy,  in 
our  opinion,  as  a  tree  of  the  same  sort  from  a  pit. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Some  varieties  are  hardier  than  others,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  vigor  proceeds  from  causes  other  than 
the  mode  of  propagation. 

PSAOH  TRBBS. 

For  a  few  years  past  we  have  been  encouraged 
in  the  belief  that  we  could  raise  peaches  in  Massa- 
chusetts— that  we  should  not  be  always  depend- 
ent upon  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  for  this  most 
delicious  of  fruits.  But  the  result  of  the  last  win- 
ter has  terribly  shaken  our  faith.  I  have  never 
known  such  destruction  among  fruit  trees  of  any 
kind.  I  have  been  in  each  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  find  that  the  remark  is  true  of  all. 

A  large  portion  of  the  trees,  probably  one- third, 
were  killed  outright.  Of  the  remuning  portion, 
a  moiety  came  out  unscathed,  while  much  the  lar- 
ger part  show  signs  of  sickly  life,  here  a  bud  and 
there  a  limb ;  of  fruit  there  will  of  course  be  but 
very  little.  Many  gardeners  are  disoouraeed,  and 
say  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  raise  peaches  in  New 
England.  Many  jears  will  elapse  M&re  we  shall  be 
|)ermitted  to  witness  such  a  crop  of  peaches- as 
last  autumn. 

But  I  took  my  pen  to  submit  some  queries  which 
have  arisen  in  my  own  mind  touching  the  culture 
of  the  peach. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  writers  of  distinction, 
and  generally  believed,  that  the  peach  bud  would 
not  endure  a  neater  degree  of  cold  than  12  deg. 
below  zero.  The  correctness  of  this  is  disproved 
by  last  winter's  experience.  In  this  place,  the 
mercury  frequently  sank  below  12  deg.,  and  three 
times,  as  low  as  20  deg.  Yet,  there  are  some 
peaches  this  season.  I  have  seen  three  trees, 
standing  tagether  op  the  sunny  side  of  a  dwell- 
ing houHe,  which  appear  as  healthy  as  ever,  and 
are  burdened  with  fruit ;  while  nineteen-twenti- 
eths  of  the  trees  in  town  had  not  a  blossom,  and 
at  least  three-fifths  were  killed.  In  some  places, 
trees  standing  on  the  north  side  of  buildings  were 
uninjured,  while  those  on  the  south  side  were 
killed.  In  the  hilly  towns  of  Worcester  county, 
also  in  York  county,  Maine,  the  trees  have  suf- 
fered comparatively  little  ;  while  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Connecticut  and  Merrimac  most  of  the  trees 
are  dead.  I  notice  also  that  in  the  same  locality 
the  trees  which  have  survived  are  those  which 
have  grown  slowly,  while  those  which  have  made 
rapid  growth,  have  verified  the  adage,  *< soonest 
matured,  soonest  decay."  Another  fact  I  notice ; 
the  trees  which  survived  are  mostly  natural  fruit. 
In  ifiy  garden  were  twelve  trees  of  budded  fruit ; 
every  one  died.  In  the  garden  of  a  neighbor  near 
by,  with  similar  soil,  were  about  twenty  trees  of 
natural  growth,  all  of  which  are  al^ve  and  doine 
weU.  .  * 


From  these  facts  I  draw  the  following  inferen- 
ces :  the  surest  way  of  raising  the  peach  is  the 
natural  way — from  the  stone.  Like  produces  like 
in  the  peach  almost  as  surely  as  in  corn.  The 
natural  tree  is  hardy,  even  in  cold  New  England, 
after  bearing  twenty  years.  The  artificial  is  al- 
ways delicate — seems  an  exotic — a  hot  house  plant, 
whose  life  is  as  a  vapor.  The  growth  of  the  tree 
should  never  be  forced.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  growth 
should  be  retarded,  by  placing  underneath  the 
tree  gravel  and  sterile  earth. 
^  The  observance  of  these  two  'simple  rules,  I  be- 
lieve will  insure  us  good  peaches,  and  in  abun- 
dance, even  in  Massachusetts. 

What  say  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  this  radical' 
i*m  ?  R.  B.  Hubbard. 

Sunderland,  Mass. 


U.  S.  AaRIOULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  Robert  C.  Walkbk, 
Esq.,  has  issued  the  following  notice,  which  we 
take  pleasure  in  placing  before  the  public. 

<'The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Smithao- 
nian  Institute,  Washington  City,  on  Wednesday, 
the  2d  day  of  February  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  H.; 
the  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  aie 
then  to  be  elected.  The  importance  of  strength- 
ening in  its  infancy  an  Institution  which  has  for  ite 
object  the  promotion  of  our  National  Agricultoxe, 
it  is  hoped  will  secure  the  attendance  of  a  lai^ 
number  of  members. ' ' 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  the  ofiicers  of  our 
County  Societies  will  become  members  of  the  N*> 
tional  Association,  by  (tending  their  names  and  the 
initiation  fee  of  $2  by  the  delegates  from  their  re- 
spective Societies.  This  National  Association  needs 
now,  especially,  the  countenance  and  support  of 
those  who  feel  the  importance  of  a  more  enlight- 
ened system  of  agriculture  throughout  the  oonB- 
try. 

We  will  not  doubt  but  that  the  government  win 
before  long  lend  its  aid  to  the  noble  work  begun ; 
not  by  granting  any  special  privileges  to  the  fkr- 
mer— that  we  do  not  ask-— but  by  taking  such  a  sore 
and  liberal  course  as  shall  promote  its  own  inter- 
ests and  strengthen  its  own  hands.  But  as  the 
people  are  always  in  advance  of  the  government, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  present  to  sustain  the  great 
national  movement  by  individual  effort. 


Vocal  Machinery  of  Birds. — It  is  difficult  to  -^ 
count  for  so  small  a  creature  as  a  bird  making  » 
tone  as  loud  as  some  animals  a  thousand  times  in 
size;  but  a  recent  discovery  has  shown  that,  in 
birds,  the  lungs  have  several  openings,  communi- 
cating with  corresponding  air  bags  or  cells  which 
fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the  body  from  the  ne<* 
downwards,  and  into  which  the  air  passes  and 
repasses,  in  the  progress  of  breathing.  This  is  not 
all ;  the  bones  are  hollow,  ftom  which  air  pipes  are 
conveyed  to  the  most  solid  prfris  of  the  body,  even 
into  the  quills  and  feathers.  The  air  being  rare- 
fied by  the  heat  of  their  bodies,  adds  levity.    Bj 
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forciDe  the  air  oat  of  the  hody,  they  can  dart  down 
from  the  groatest  heights  with  astonishiDg  velocity. 
No  doubt  the  same  machinery  forms  the  basis  of 
thor  Yocttl  power,  and~at  once  resolves  the  mys- 
tery.  

BUIiL  RINGa 


ly  unnecessary,  and  canses  a  waste  of  the  nitro- 
genous parts  of  the  bone.  A  much  better  plan  is 
to  throw  them  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  af- 
ter a  week  draw  off  the  super-phosphate  of  lime 
formed  by  the  solution  of  part  of  the  bones  in  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  break  the  bones — they  are  ea- 
sily broken  afler  such  treatment,  and  may  then 
be  returned  to  the  dilate  sulphuric  acid  for  furth- 
er solution.  We  name  this  for  the  use  of  those 
who  are  too  &r  from  the  large  markets  to  procure 
phosphate  of  lime  in  any  other  form  than  as  whole 
bones ;  but  when  the  native  apatite  of  Dover, 
N.  J.,  or  Crown  Point,  Lake  Champlain,  or  the  re- 
fuse bone-black  of  the  sugar  refiners  can  be  pro- 
cured and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  its  cost  will 
probably  be  less  than  that  of  collecting  bones,  ex- 
cept in  the  vicinity  of  slaughter  houses. — Ibid. 


"put  not  your  trust  in  princes,"  is  good  sound 
doctrine,  and  we  wish  to  add,  as  somewhat  more 
in  oar  line, — nor  in  bulls.    These  animals  may  be 
docile  and  manageable  for  years,  and  then  sud- 
denly become  dangerous,  and  destroy  limb  and 
life.     A  farmer  in  S.  had  a  fine  animal,  which  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  fondUng  in  the  pasture, 
and  who  never  had  shown  any  vicious  propensi- 
ties ;  but  upon  neglecting  these  attentions,  one 
day,  the  bull  suddenly  turned  upon  and  wounded 
him  so  that  fie  lived  but  a  short  time.    They 
shonld  never  be  trusted.     The  insertion  of  a  ring 
in  the  nose  is  not  a  cruel  process  when  properly 
done, — ^not  as  much  so  as  the  heathenish  practice 
of  boring  the  ears  of  children.    With  a  suitable 
punch,  a  little  larger  than  the  ring  to  be  inserted, 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose  may  be  perforated  at  a 
siDgle  blow,  with  very  little  pain.    The  ring  jnay 
then  be  put  in  place  and  screwed  -together,  and 
.  the  wound  will  soon  heal  over.     In  this  manner 


For  the  Iftw  EngUmd  Farmtr. 

ANALT6I8  OF  BOILS. 

Mr.  EniTOR : — A  few  days  since,  a  young  gen- 
tleman, eon  of  a  substantial  farmer  of  this  place, 
called  on  me  to  inquire,  where  he  could  goto  learn 
how  to  analyze  soils,  and  to  witness  practical  il- 
lustrations of  experiments  of  this  kmd.  I  was 
mortified,  not  to  be  able  to  name  any  place  with- 
^^  fifiy  J^^i  where  this  information  could  be  ob- 
tained. I  told  him  that  an  experimental  depart- 
ment in  agriculture  was  gettmz  under  way  in 
connection  with  the  college  at  Amherst, '  where 
this  kind  of  instruction  would  be  dispensed ;  bnt 
whether  students  would  be  admitted  for  a  short 
time,  or  on  what  terms  they  would  be  admitted, 
I  was  unable  to  say.  I  inquired  of  him,  what  at- 
tention he  had  given  to  agricultural  studies.  He 
said  he  had  read  Prof.  Lemig's  works,  and  sever- 
al others, — and  took  your  paper,  and  read  it  care- 
fully,— and  knew  most  of  the  elementary  substan- 
ces to  be  found  in  soils,  but  did  not  know  their  ex- 
act proportions,  or  how  to  ascertain  them.  He 
said  he  nad  much  leisure  in  the  winter  months, 
and  should  be  glad  to  devote  his  attention  to  it  if 


XV  *  ^     i.-^     «  :^«i  «.«^  u>v  ^^^^^^A  -.:*u  l>o  could  find  some  one  to  direct  him  in  so  doinir. 

the  most  fractious  aounal  may  be  managed  with  jj.^^  ^^^  ^^  .^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^l^  ^^  ^^^^.^ 


too  much  trouble. 


Manukikg  FiiutT  Trees. — ^Many  fruit  trees  which 
have  been  considered  valueless,  may  be  recovered 
by  being  manured  in  fall  and  winter ;  and  daring 
warm  days  when  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  not 
frozen,  even  stimulating  manures  may  be  applied, 
with  impunity  and  covered  with  earth.  Thus  Pe- 
ruvian guano,  now  applied,  will  be  so  divided 
throogh  the  so4  by  spnng,  as  not  to  injure  the 
young  spongiules  (roni  the  roots  when  they  re- 
same  growth  ;  whereas,  if  applied  after  the  spring 
growth  commences,  the  spongioles  would  be  in- 
jured. Lime,  ashes,  and  other  manures  appro- 
priate to  difibrent  soils  and  trees,  may  be  ap^ied 
m  a  similar  manner. 

Peach  trees  should  be  laid  bare  to  the  top  of 
the  roots  at  this  season,  and  the  crops  of  the  next 
year  will  be  materially  increased,  wnile  the  frosts 
destroy  the  ova  of  insects  resident  in  the  surface 
•ail. —  Working  Fanner. 


BiTRNTNG  Bones. — ^We  see  some  of  our  ootem- 
poraries  are  recommediog  the  burning  of  bones  to 
render  them  easily  reducible,  bv  breaking  before 
diasolving  them  in  sulphuric  acia.    This  is  entire- 


apparatus  were  needed  to  proceed  in  an  analysis 
of  soils,  in  a  manner  to  be  relied  on,  he  should  uke 
to  obtidn  them  ;  as  he  knew  several  of  his  associ- 
ates who  contemplated  farming  as  their  employ- 
ment, and  would  be  glad  to  possess  the  informa- 
tion.   I  was,  pleased  with  the  intelligent  inquiries 
of  the  young  man,  and  placed  in  his  hands  such 
books  as  I  had  at  command,  which  I  thought  would 
assist  him.    But  books  alone  will  not  be  sufficient. 
He  virill  need  some  experienced  hand  to  guide  his 
experiments,  at  least  tor  a  time.     Presuming  that 
he  is  only  one  of  the  many  similar  cases,  within 
the  limits  of  the  circulation   of  your  paper,  I 
thought  I  would  state  his  case  to  you ;  and  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  ^ve  such  advice  as  will  be  of 
service.     Perhaps,  if  you  should  mention  his  case, 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
some  of  the  gentlemen  there  would  be  able  to  tell 
something  a^ut  it.  We  have  had  much  talk  about 
agricultural  education  ;  it  seems  to  me  almost  time 
to  have  something  besides  talk, — ^in  the  form  of 
experimental  instruction.  * 

Jan.  3, 1853. 


Remarks. — Amherst,  and  the  Mount  Airy  Insti- 
tution, are  the  only  places  within  our  knowledge, 
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where  the  pupil  can  receive  systematic,  scientific 
teaching.  When  the  Massachasetts  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture gets  through  some  of  its  preliminary  busi- 
ness incident  to  a  new  organization,  we  trust  the 
suggestion  of  our  correspondent  will  be  attended 
to. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FKUrrS  FOR  NORTHBRN  CULTIVA- 
TION, 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  Annexed  I  hand  you  a  list  of 
fruit  of  such  varieties  as  I  have  in  a  bearing  state, 
all  in  field  cultivation,  without  high  brick  walls  or 
board  fences  to  protect  them.  I  have  fruited  eve- 
ry variety  upon  the  list,  and  they  all  do  well  with 
me,  with  the  exception  of  two  varieties,  which  I 
have  not  so  fully  tested  as  I  have  the  others ; — 
those  are  the  Northern  Spy  and  S{)itzenbprg.  I 
feel  confident  the  Spy  will  do  well  with  us  tn  gpod 
cultivation ;  and  if  so,  it  will  prove  one  of  the^st 
late-keeping  apples,  and  should  be  extensively  cul- 
tivated^ The  Spitzenbur^  is  a  very  handsome; 
rich  flavored  and  late  keeping  apple,  but  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  poor  bearer,  but  may  do 
better  as  the  tree  grows  older. 

I  have  several  other  varieties  of  new  fruit  under 
cultivation,  which  I  shall  speak  of  hereafter,  if 
you  think  the  annexed  list  worth  publishing. 
Yours  truly,  \V.  Q.  Lake. 


Mr.  Lake  was  an  excellent  nurseryman,  and  foil 
of  devotion  to  his  business,  as  these,  perhaps  the 
last  lines  he  ever  penned,  will  declare.  Thus  in 
the  flush  of  manhood  and  life,  one  after  another 
are  called  from  this  busy  and  anxious  state  to  that 
to  which  each  passing  day  is  hurrying  us  on.  May 
we  seek  from  above  help  to  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom,  and  be  prepared  fljr  the  summons,  how- 
ever unexpectedly  it  may  come. 


APPLES. 


Late  Keeping  Winter. 
Baldwin, 
Rotbary  Ramet, 
Rhode  UUnd  Greening, 
Danvera  Winter  Sweet, 
Northern  Spy, 
Spluenburg. 

Evly  JTinter. 
If  ubbardiiton  Nonnuch, 
Aunt  llitiinnh. 
Sweet  Baldwin. 

Fall. 
Fell  Harvey, 


Porter, 
Mini«ier, 
Gravenelein, 
Alexander,  . 
River  Apple, 
Lutcombe, 
William  Hill. 

Earljf  Summer. 
Wtniam^'  Favorite, 
Early  Sweet  Bough, 
Early  Juneaiing, 
Baising  Sweet, 
Red  Aatrncan. 


PEARS. 


Bartlett, 

Beurre  Boec, 

Flemish  Beauty, 

Beurre  Uiel, 

Duchew  de  Ang ouleme, 

Louise  Don  de  Jeraey, 

Andrews, 

Vic«ir  rtf  Winltfleld, 

Oloiit  Morceau, 

Winter  Nelia, 

Fulton, 

Secltel. 

Roaieecen, 


BaflVini, 

Van  Mons.  Leon  le  Clerc, 

St.  Ohiallain, 

Golden  Beurre, 

Belle  Lucrative, 

Urbaniftte, 

Beurre  de  Aremberg, 

Columbia, 

Dix, 

Tyion, 

Beurre  de  AiOou, 

Lawrence. 


CHERRIES. 


Black  Tartarean, 
Black  Ea«le, 
Kuigbt'a  K  irly  Black, 
Davenp'irt, 
Yellow  SpanUh, 


Arden*a  White  Heart, 
Large  White  Bigarreau, 
American  Amber, 
Early  Hay  Duke. 


PLUMS. 


Green  Gage, 

Red  G'uie, 

Prince'a  Vellow  Gage, 

Imoprtal  Oage, 

Wttshtngton, 


Lawrence**  Favorite, 
Jefferaon, 
Black  Imperial, 
Lombard. 


Rruarks. — ^The  above  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Lakb 
on  the  6th  inst.,  and  before  the  ink  was  scarcely 
dry,  he  was  summoned  from  this,  to  that  untried, 
world,  **from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.^' 


For  the  New  kngland  Farmer. 
EXACT  RECORDS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Some  remarks  in  your  paper  of 
the  1st  inst.  have  led  me  to  make  the  remarks 
which  follow,  and  which  if  you  deem  appropriate 
at  the  present  time,  are  at  your  service. 

Farmers  should  record  with  more  care  than  they 
are  accustomed  to  do,  the  results  of  their  own  ex- 
perience. When  they  raise  a  good  crop,  they 
should  record  the  fact,  and  describe  the  soil  and 
the  mode  of  tillage  by  which  so  good  a  result  was 
obtained.  If  they  make  a  poor  crop,  they  should 
make  a  record  of  this  also,  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it.  The  experience  of  the  practical 
farmer  is  worth  more  than  all  the  theories  and  ex- 
periments of  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory.  Ex- 
perience at  the  bedside  is  worth  more  to  the  physi- 
cian, than  all  the  theories  of  the  Professor  in  the 
lecture  room.  Theories  may  assert  experience. 
They  may  give  a  right  direction  to  the  experiments 
of  the  practical  man,  and  often  enable  him  to  ar- 
rive at  his  conclusions  by  a  shorter  path  than  he 
would  without  them.  But  experiende,  after  all, 
must  decide.  In  the  living  oreunization  we  do  not 
always  obtain  the  exact  results  from  the  applica- 
tion of  chemical  principles,  that  we  do  when  ex- 
perimenting upon  dead  matter  in  the  laboratory. 

This  is  true  in  the  stomach.  Medicines  ouen 
fail  of  their  expected  results,  because  their  action 
is  modified  by  substances  which  they  meet  with  in 
the  stomach,  or  by  the  vital  powers  of  the  system. 
So  in  vegetables,  the  promibes  of  the  chemist  are 
not  always  fulfilled.  There  are  so  many  varying 
circumstances  connected  with  temperature,  mois- 
ture, and  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  for 
the  time  being,  which  are  beyond  our  control,  but 
which  nevertheless,  modify  the  results  of  chemical 
activities,  that  the  promises  even  of  a  Liebig  must 
be  received  with  considerable  latitude — a  wide 
margin  must  be  allowed  for  the  record  of  the  devi- 
ators  from  the  rigid  rule. 

Theories  can  only  give  a  general  direction  to  ex- 
periment, like  theories  in  medicine  and  morals, 
they  need  to  be  oorrected  in  their  working  by  ex- 
penenoe. 

But  the  sciences  of  morals  and  medicine  are  not 
therefore  useless.  Far  from  it,  they  impart  to  us 
the  knowledge  of  certain  fundamental  principles, 
which  are  of  universal  application,  but  which,  in 
their  application  to  individuals,  require  the  modi- 
fying hand  of  experience.  The  case  is  predsely 
analogous  in  a^culture.  The  careful  band  of  in- 
telligent expenence  is  needed  to  modify  the  appli- 
cation of  its  theories.  For  this  reason  the  man  of 
mere  science  is  not  the  safesb^acher,  pr-the  surest 
guide.  He  may  be  an  accomplished  scholar,  he 
may  present  plausible  theories  and  fine  specula- 
tions, but  they  may  not  be  applicable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances under  wliich  it  is  proposed  to  apply 
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ibem.     The  man  who  is  to  meet  the  farmer  in  the  completed,  fuTDLshing  her  in  the  richest  manner, 


toalks  of  every-day  Ufe,  who  is  to  suggest  to  him 
$rfe  and  useftU  experiments^  who  is  to  assist  his  ef- 
forts, OTid  correct  his  practical  errors,  who  is  to  se- 
cure his  conjidtnce  and  be  to  him  a  guide  and  a 
friend,  must  be  not  only  a  man  of  science,  but  a 
practical  man.  He  must  possess  a  large  share  of 
practical  sense^  and  have  occupied  a  wide  circle  of  ah- 
servation.  The  mere  Agricultw^i^  Chemist,  fresh 
^rom  the  schools  of  Germany  ^  would  cost  our  far- 
mers more  by  the  fruitless  and  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments he  would  set  them  upon,  than  all  the  advan- 
tage woald  be  worth,  that  would  result  from  his 
teachings.  Our  farmers  would  be  disgusted  with 
his  ignorance  of  practical  details. 

That  fine  spirit  that  is  manifesting  itself  at  the 
present  time,  especially  among  our  youns  farmers, 
needs  to  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  If  it  is  di^ 
rected  by  a  skilful  hand,  it  cannot  fail  to  lead  to 
good  results.  But  if  an  unskilful  hand -attempt  to 
give  it  direction,  it  will  be  more  than  discouraged. 
It  will  be  changed  to  prejudice,  against  all  science 
— ^which  will  retard  for  years,  the  march  of  im- 
proTement ;  like  the  prejudice  which  arose  against 
the  expensive  and  impracticable  experiments  of  the 
gentlemen  farmers  of  the  last  generation,  and 
which  has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  community,  but 
is  still  found  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  patriot  and 
the  philanthropist  for  the  good  of  his  country  and 
his  race. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  what  is  wanted  at  the 
present  time,  is  tliat  the  spirit  of  improvement  and 
enterprise  should  be  encouraged  and  strengthened, 
and  the  farmers  taught  to  unite  their  efforts,  and 
concentrate  their  influence  for  their  own  and  the 
pnblic  good.  Prejudice  is  to  be  overcome,  and  a 
disposition  is  to  bo  awakened  and  developed  in  some 
practical  form,  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their 
children  more  and  better  instruction  than  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  their 
daily  business.  When  a  public  feeling  has  been 
called  forth,  and  a  demand  created  for  more  scien- 
tific instruction — then  the  farmers  will  be  prepared 
to  sustain  institutions  that  will  afford  them  in- 
stmction  of  a  higher  character.  But  until  a  larger 
demand  exists,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  furnish  a  sup- 
ply. Scientific  instruction  of  a  high  grade  will  not 
De  appreciated,  and  if  provided  berore  the  practical 
men  are  prepared  for  it,  it  will  only  serve  to  put 
off  to  a  more  distant  day  the  very  object  at  which 
we  are  all  aiming,  viz.,  practical  fiirming,  guided 
by  scientific  knowledge. 

Remarks. — We  commend  the  above  sn^estions 
to  every  reader,  and  especially  to  those  in  every 
State,  who  have  a  controlling  influence  in  direct- 
ing agricultural  education.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  a  better  system 
by  the  plainest  and  most  practical  teachings — the 
initiatory  steps — ^and  until  that  can  be  accom- 
plished, all  higher  aims  will  prove  worse  than  use- 
less. 


at  a  cost  of  $50,000  over  ordinary  ships  of  the 
kind.  About  the  first  of  May  he  will  take  on  board 
his  sons  and  daughters  and  forty  or  fifly  other 
guests,  and  sail  for  London,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, St.  Petersburgh,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  lisbon, 
Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  Naples,  Malta,  and  such 
other  ports  as  may  be  desirable,  staying  a  short 
time  at  each  port,  giying  fetes  and  seeing  the  lions. 
The  entire  expense,  which  is  estimated  at  more 
than  $200,000,  will  be  borne  by  the  projector. 
This  is  about  the  most  extensive  plan  of  a  pleasure 
trip  ever  yet  entertained,  and  when  carried  out 
(which  it  undoubtedly  will  be)  will  be  very  apt  to 
give  Europeans  some  new  ideas  of  the  outside  bar- 
barians of  Yankeedom. — New  York  Tribune. 


A  Magnificent  Pleasure  Trip. — A  prominen 
iteamboat  owner  of  this  city,  who  has  made  an 
immense  fortune  in  steamboating,  has  devised  a 
novel,  most  liberal  and  magnificent  plan  for  dis- 
bnrsing  some  of  his  gains.  He  proposes  to  rig  in 
tbs  most  perfect  style,  a  steamer  yacht,  now  nearly 


*       AUTUMN  AND  WINTBR. 

DV  FRANCES  GAOB. 

The  Aatumn  is  going  with  Its  beiiaty  00  glowing,        "^ 

And  Winter  o'er  all  ttaiogi  la  caating  ita  pall; 
The  roae-tree  la  fading,  no  longer  'tie  ahading 

The  arbor  of  love  or  the  bright  water-fall. 

The  dahliaa  are  lopping,  the  ripe  fruit  la  dropping, 
The  cortt'leavea  are  withered  and  dry  on  ihe  atalkj 

The  ring-dove  is  sighing,  the  graashopper  dying, 
Ihe  fire-fly  no  longer  enlivens  the  walk. 

The  foresta  are  changing,  the  wild  birda  are  ranging 
To  hnnt  out  a  home  where  the  akiea  are  more  clear; 

The  stream  deeply  flowing,  the  chilly  winda  blowing, 
All  tell  us  that  Winter,  cold  W infer  is  near. 

Summer'a  aweeta  while  we're  tasting,  away  all  care  heating, 

The  daya  of  the  peach  and  melon  are  o'er; 
Then  let  as  be  trying,  while  Autumn  is  dying, 

To  lay  up  for  Winter  a  plentiful  store. 

Work  freer  and  harder,  fill  the  barna  and  the  larder. 
Then  give  to  old  Winter,  whene'er  he  ahall  come, 

A  welcome  most  willing;  we'll  heed  not  its  chilling, 
If  there*8  warmth  round  the  hearth-stone  and  plenty  at 
home. 

But  while  we  are  cheerful— no  cause  to  be  tearful, 
Let  ua  think  of  the  children  of  Sorrow  and  Wrong; 

And  give  from  our  treasure,  with  no  stinted  measure, 
Of  the  good  gifU  of  Heaven  to  help  them  along. 

Ohio  Cultivator. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
PBACH  BORSR  PLASTEH£D  UP. 

Having  in  my  garden  a  very  vigorous  peach  tree, 
and  observing  that  it  was  very  much  affected  by 
borers,  especially  in  the  forks  of  its  limbs,  I  began 
to  cut  them  out.  Still  1  was  afrdid  thatHhis  op- 
eration, to  be  performed  in  many  places,  might  in- 
jure the  tree,  and  as  I  had  some  very  fine,  almost 
pure  white  cia^  prepared,  I  plastered  the  limbs  of 
the  tree  with  it,  and  closed,  when  the  plastering 
cracked  in  becoming  dry,  the  cracks  bv  rubbing 
them  over  with  a  painter's  brush,  dipped  in  water. 

The-  plastering  became  hard  enough  to  with- 
stand the  e£fects  of  rain  for  several  weeks,  after 
the  elapse  of  which  all  the  borers  were  dead.  The 
wounds  caused  bv  them,  healed  quickly  o?er,  and 
the  tree  is  as  healthy  as  it  can  be. 

This  experiment  corroborates  the  fact,  relating 
to  the  destruction  of  the  apple  borer,  communica- 
ted in  No.  —  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Charles  Siedhov. 
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THB  QARBBN  ROTAZ.  APPUB. 


The  ^rek  outline  below,  that  with  the  short 
stem,  is  a  good  outline  of  the  Garden  Royal  Ap- 
ple. The  fruit  is  below  medium,  roundish-flat, 
dull,  greenish,  russety  yellow,  mostly  covered  with 
dull,  deep  red  in  the  sun,  with  numerous  large, 
light  red  specks,  stem  short,  slender,  in  a  medial 
cavity ;  calyx  medial,  open  in  a  broad,  shallow  ba- 
sin ;  flesh  very  fine,  tender,  almost  melting,  crisp, 


of  a  delicious,  highly  aromatic  flavor.  There  is 
scarcely  an  apple  superior  to  it  in  point  of  flavor. 
Fit  for  use  in  September  and  October.  Moderate 
grower  and  great  bearer.  Every  garden  should 
have  a  tree  or  two.  Rather  small  for  market.  Il 
originated,  we  believe,  in  the  town  of  Sudbury, 
near  Boston,  and  is  produced  there  now  in  per- 
fection. 


•••• 


THB  I«ONO  STEM  APPI^. 

This  apple  is  excellent  for  the  dessert  or  cooking 
from  the  firat  of  September  to  the  last  of  October. 
It  is  a  good  and  constant  bearer.  Originated  in 
East  Bridgewuter,  in  this  State. 

The  fruit  is  large,  medial  size  ;  flattish  round ; 
pale  yellow,  brown  full  in  the  sun ;  dark  specks 
and  patches ;  stem  extremely  long,  slender,  in  a 
broad,  deep  cavity ;  calyx  large,  rather  open,  in  a 
broad  and  shallow  basin  ;  flesh  white  and  tender, 
juicy,  of  a  rich,  mild,  delicious,  sprightly  and  aro- 
matic flavor. 

FARBCIfJa    m    THB  BXTRBMB   BAST. 

Some  people,  in  Massachusetts,  seem  to  think 
that  if  you  go  as  far  "down  east"  as  Kennebec, 
you  have  arrived  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural kingdom,  beyond  which  no  dependence 
oan  be  placed  on  cultivated  crops  ;  if  they  continue 
on  as  Hur  as  Penobscot,  nothmg  is  to  be  found 
there  but  Iceland  moss  struggling  for  existence  on 
oold  blue  clay  ;  and  if  they  should  dare  proceed 
«to  the  St.  Croix,  and  thence  follow  up  the  line 
that  separates  Maine  from  New  Brunswick,  as  far 
fts  the  mouth  of  the  Aroostook,  they  would  have 
to  encounter  granite  boulders  and  perpetual  ice 
quarries  sU  the  way.    There  is  a  great  mistake  in 


this  matter,  and  we  have  often  wondered  that  ou 
neighbors  just  west  of  us  should  remain  so  strange- 
ly Ignorant,  as  most  seem  willingly  to  be,  of  tne 
soil,   climate  and  agricultural  capacities  of  this 
very  "down  east*'  State  of  Maine. 

We  recollect  that  three  or  four  years  ago  last 
summer,  we  passed  leisurely  with  our  own  horss 
and  carriage  along  the  eastern  line  of  our  State 
from  Eastport,  through  Calais,  by  the  State  road 
to  Houlton ;  and  we  were  pi.  ased  to  notice  in  most 
places,  the  exceUent  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the 
exuberant  crops  that  were  growing  out  of  the  bo- 
som of  the  earth.  Grass,  grain  of  all  sorts,  po- 
tatoes and  other  vegetables  were  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  sort  we  ever  saw  in  Massachusetts. 
The  trees  of  the  forests  through  wbicli  we  passed 
wera  larger  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  New 
England.  In  the  course  of  our  ride,  one  day,  we 
remember  we  came  to  a  spacious  opening,  and  our 
eye  rested  upon  a  large,  white  edihce  that  we  took 
at  first  for  a  great  meeting-house.  On  approach- 
ing nearer,  and  inquiring;  fur  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing, we  ascertained  that  it  was  a  barn .  Its  piazzas, 
its  neat  finish,  and  its  ventillators  on  the  roof,  re- 
sembling towers,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
comely  church.  It  was  on  the  farm  of  Samuel  J. 
Poster,  formerly  of  this  city,  whoso  neat  and  conn 
fortable  mansion  house  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.  We  halted  to  see  an  oJa  neighbor. 
His  location  Is  in  Weston,  a  town  named  for  Judgfi 
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orsaeh  saocessful  a^cultore  is  equally  compi- 
moDtarj  to  the  scientific  skill  of  Mr.  Foster,  and 
to  ihe  fine  capabilitj  of  our  State  as  a  Harming 
ooantry. 

Memorandum  of  crops  from  thirty-six  acres  of 
land,  in  the  town  of  Weston,  in  Maine,  cultivated 
by  Samnel  J.  Foster. 

30  tons  of  hay;  6G7  bushels  oats;   18G  do. 
wheat ;  97  do.  buckwheat ;  40  do.  corn ;  17  do. 
peas ;  947  do.  potatoes ;  812  do.  carrots ;  21  do 
turnips. 

The  average  of  oats  was  67  bushels  per  acre ;  of 
wheat,  32 ;  of  buckwheat,  56  ;  of  carrots,  1008 ; 
of  potatoes,  750. 

Mr.  Foster  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  the 
whole  expense  of  the  buckwheat,  when  threshed 
and  in  the  granary,  exceeded  12  1-2  cents  per 
bushel. 

I  think  it  may  be  ouestioned  whether  any  of  our 
Western  States  afibra  a  more  successful  sample  of 
agriculture  than  this.  Yours  truly, 

T.  CnsHiNO. 

P.  S.  I  also  learn  from  Mr.  Foster,  that  he  dug 
from  a  field  on  the  bank  of  the  Molunkus  river,  a 
carrot  of  the  orange  kind,  measuring  four  feet  and 
debt  inches  long." 

That  carrot,  we  suppose,  is  oonshi  to  those  of 
the  same  family  which,  in  Illinois,  grow  down  in 
the  earth  till  they  come  through  on  the  other  side 
in  the  Chinese  empire.  Seriously,  we  ask  any 
rational  man  where  he  can  go  in  Massachusetts,  or 
any  other  New  England  State,  and  with  the  same 
labor  obtain  laiver  and  better  crops  than  accrued 
to  Mr.  Foster  the  past  season  1  Let  this  prejudice 
against  ''down  east"  be  done  away. — Gospel  Ban' 


ZiBOISXiATIVB  AaRIOUZiTtTRAX.  MBBT- 

XNOB. 

BSCOVD  MSBTlNa— T0MD4T  Btkning,  Ja.*.  S5,  1858. 

The  second  Legislative  Agricultural  Meetmg  of 
the  season  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the 
State  House. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  B.  V. 
French,  of  Braintree. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Concord,  moved  that  a  commit- 
tee of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  nominate 
a  permanent  Ust  oi  officers  and  prepare  business 
for  the  meeting. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  Messrs.  Bbown, 
Howard,  of  Boston,  Dodge,  of  Worcester,  Page, 
of  New  Bedford,  and  Merriak,  of  Tewksbury, 
were  appointed  that  committee. 

They  subsequently  reported  the  following  gen- 
tlemen to  constitute  the  Executive  Committee, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  secure  chairmen  for  the  meet- 
ings, prepare  rules,  and  select  subjects  for  discus- 
sion— and  they  were  unanimously  chosen  :  B.  V. 
French,  of  Bramtree,  J.  H.  W.  Page,  of  the  Bx- 
ecutive  Council,  Joseph  Smith,  of  the  Senate, 
J.  W.  Proctor,  of  Essex,  and  Nath'l  Truix,  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Small,  of  Truro,  was  subsequent- 
ly added. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  was  invited 
to  take  the  chair,  which  invitation  he  com- 
plied with. 


The  Executive  Committee  not  having  tune  for 
action,  a  topic  for  discussion  was  called  for,  where^ 
upon, 

Mr.  Mxreiam,  of  Tewksbuxy,  suggested  for  this 
purpose,  whether  some  change  could  not  be  made 
in  the  method  of  bestowing  premiums  by  agrtonl- 
tnral  societies,  which  would  enable  them  more 
efifectually  to  attain  the  objects  to  which  premi* 
urns  are  designed. 

Mr.  Merriam  remarked  in  explanation,  that  he 
conceived  that  the  present  modes  of  bestowing 
premiums  fiiiled  to  accomplish  their  true  aim, 
viz.,  improvement  in  agricultural  products.  For 
instance,  take  the  milch  cow.  The  first  premium 
IS  awarded  to  the  best  animal,  without  regard  to 
the  place  where  she  was  ndsed,  provided  she  had 
been  kept  in  the  county  for  a  period  of  perhaps 
six  months.  She  may  not  be  owned  by  a  breeder, 
nor  kept  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  and  was 
bought,  perhaps,  at  an  extravagant  price,  to  please 
the  fancy  of  some  rich  gentleman  rather  than  to 
improve  our  stock  of  milch  cows.  Her  competi- 
tor m  )i  cow  raised  in  the  State,  and  by  a 
farmer  who  rears  his  ovm  stock ;  but  the  former 
gets  the  premium.  Is  this  course  calculated  to 
improve  in  the  least  our  stock  of  milch  cows  ?  He 
did  not  suppose  that  the  object  of  premiums  was 
to  induce  rich  men  to  purchase  the  best  cow  that 
can  be  found  in  the  State  or  country.  The  same 
remarks,  Mr.  Merriam  continued  were  also  appli- 
cable to  working  oxen.  In  his  (Middlesex)  coun- 
ty, the  regulation  is  that  they  must  have  been 
ovmed  in  the  county  six  months. 

Mr.  Merriam  vrished  to  have  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  farmer  stimulated,  as  well  as  his 
hands,  and  for  this  purpose  would  have  the  con- 
trol of  agricultural  societies  placed  entirely  under 
his  control,  and  have  him  draw  up  the  reports, 
make  the  addresses,  &c.  He  was  confident  that 
it  would  prove  of  great  benefit,  and  be  a  dedded 
improvement  on  the  present  method. 

Mr.  SiTH  Sprague,  of  Duxbnry,  conridered  it  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  ascertain  how  to  im- 
prove our  neat  stock,  owing  to  the  variance  of 
opinion  which  exists  in  regard  to  the  superiority 
of  foreign  and  native  blooded  cattle.  As  to  milch 
cows,  our  native  cows  carry  oiT  the  premiums  as 
often  or  oflener  than  the  imported  ones.  He 
thought  farmers  generally,  paid  too  little  attention 
to  sources  from  which  their  cattie  spring.  They 
have  no  criterion,  and  when  they  purchase  cattle 
are  guided  by  no  particular  reason  in  making  a  se- 
lection, but  usually  judge  of  an  animal  by  its  gen- 
eral appearance.  We  repleniBh  our  stocks  of  cat- 
tle generally  from  the  droves  that  come  from  Maine, 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Hence,  until  th« 
fiirmers  of  Massachusetts  rear  their  own  stock  it 
will  be  vun  for  us  to  talk  of  improvfaig  either  our 
milch  cows  or  our  oxen.  We  may  select  good 
loowB,  take  them  to  the  shows,  and  get  premiums, 
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bafc  when  the  oow  dies  there  is  an  end  to  her  su- 
periority, if  she  has  left  no  progeny  behind  her ; 
nor  even  then,  unless  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  male  to  propagate  from.  And  in 
order  to  raise  good  stock  we  must  have  some 
standard.  If  ihore  is  all  sorts  of  blood  in  an  ani- 
mal it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  what  the  charao- 
ter  of  its  issue  will  be.  It  is  all  hap-hazard. 
.  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  ofiered  some  re- 
marics  in  regard  to  the  breeding  of  cattle .  He  said 
he  could  in  time  produce  any  characteristic  in  an 
animal  that  he  wished,  and  that  to  any  desired 
extent,  and  with  perfect  certainty — es  color,  shape, 
£[>r  beef  or  fcxr  milk,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  milk. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  he  had  not  failed  in  these 
matters.  But  he  could  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
limit;  and  he  was  skeptical  whether  any  man 
oould  get  abov«  a  certain  maamum ;  therefore,  if 
we  would  breed  for  any  particular  purpose,  we 
must  have  that  purpose  in  view.  There  should  be 
a  particular  state  of  feeling  between  both  animals 
in  order  to  propagate  with  certainty.  In  Europe 
great  attention  is  paid  to  this  matter  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  importance,  for  if  wished, 
anything  can  be  propagated  that  may  be  desired. 

Ue  thought  there  was  one  thing  agricultural  so- 
oieties  were  deficient  in,  and  that  was  a  method  of 
determining  the  comparative  value  of  milch  cows, 
exhibited  at  the  shows.  The  cow  that  gives  the 
most  milk  gets  the  premium,  while  another  along- 
ttde  of  her  that  we^hs  more,  and  is  really  the  best 
oow,  gets  nothing.  The  weight  of  the  animal,  the 
amount  of  food  it  consumes,  and  the  quantity  of 
milk  yielded  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  keeping 
and  the  live  weight  should  be  accorately  ascer- 
tained, in  order  to  ^  the  actual  value  of  the 
beast. 

Mr.  DoDGB,  of  Sutton,  stated  that  in  Worcester 
County  premiums  were  awarded  only  for  such  an- 
imals as  were  raised  in  the  county,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  bulls  and  boars,  that  may  be  brought 
in  with  a  guarantee  that  they  shall  be  teptfor  the 
improvement  of  our  stock.  They  had  been  breed- 
ing from  imported  stock,  but  oould  not  succeed 
with  the  females  of  either  Devon  or  Ayrshire  blood, 
but  had  with  half  bloodi.  He  had  tried  a  cross  of 
the  Devon  vrith  the  Durham,  but  found  it  a  very 
undesirable  ooroes.  He  was  entirely  satisfied  that 
unless  some  standard  could  be  obtained,  it  would 
be  utterly  useless  to  ofier  premiums  so  long  as 
fiveign  stock  is  permitted  to  be  brought  in. 

Mr.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  submitted  a  few  re- 
marks in  relation  to  the  importance  of  having  pure 
blood  to  breed  from.  By  particular  attention  to 
this  on  the  part  of  the  male,  we  may  be  sure  of 
great  advancement. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  denred  to  know  what 
number  of  quarts  of  milk  it  required  to  make  a 


of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese.  He  derired  to 
know  how  it  was  with  other  duries,  but  no  re- 
sponse was  made  at  this  point. 

Hon.  AiCASA  Walker,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
breeding  cattle.  He  said  one  fact  was  not  general- 
ly taken  into  acooant  in  relation  to  imported  stock. 
He  believed  it  was  imposable  to  raise  Durham  or 
Devonshire  cattle  in  this  country.  There  is  a  rad- 
ical difibrence  between  our  climate  and  that  of 
England,  which  he  believed  changed  the  charac- 
teristics of  every  animal  imported  from  thence. 
We  must  depend  on  a  truly  Americanised  stock. 
He  had  some  very  superior  Durham  cows,  raised 
in  this  country,  and  unsurpassed  by  any  others  he 
knew.  But  he  had  a  little  nadve  breed  cow, 
(what  breed  he  could  not  tell)  that  was  really  a 
more  profitable  animal  than  the  Durhams,  consid- 
ering the  cost  of  keeping  her  and  the  quaUty  of  her 
milk. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Boston,  rose  to  respond  to  the 
inquiry  of  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  milk  necessary  to  make  a  pound  of 
cheese.  He  stated  that  no  fixed  rule  could  be 
adopted  owing  to  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  Thatmilkwhichislightest,  is  the  richest.  In 
New  Tork  it  is  assumed  that  ten  pounds  of  milk, 
will  make  one  pound  of  cheese,  or  one  pound  of 
butter.  The  quantity  of  milk  usually  allowed  in 
England,  for  a  pound  of  butter,  is  twelve  quarts. 
But  that  milk  which  gives  the  most  butter,  some- 
times does  not  ^ve  so  much  cheese. 

Mr.  Howard  also  repHed  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Walker,  in  regard  to  breeding  imported  cattle. 
He  did  not  perceive  the  distinction  which  had  been 
dravm  between  native  and  foreign  stock,  for  we 
have  no  native  indigenous  breeds  among  us ;  they 
were  all  originally  imported.  The  first  cattle 
brought  to  this  section  of  the  country,  came  from 
the  southern  part  of  England,  and  one  Devon 
brought  over  to  Connecticut,  gave  rise  to  that  nu- 
merous breed  knovm  as  **Farmington  reds" ;  and 
any  one  who  has  an  eye  for  stock  can  see  that  they 
bear  to  this  day  a  striking  affinity  to  the  Devon 
cattle.  If  these  cattle  have  retained  their  affini- 
ty to  the  Devon  breed  for  200  years,  are  we  justi- 
fied hi  saying  that  we  can  never  breed  Devonshire 
cattle  in  this  country  ?  They  have  been  subjected  to 
no  system,  and  if  we  adopt  an  enlightened  system 
of  propagation  we  certainly  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Devons  can  be  raised  as  well  in  this, 
as  in  their  native  country.  In  New  York,  where 
the  speaker  had  had  considerable  experience,  the 
Devons  have  greatly  increased,  and  instead  of  re- 
ceding from  the  Devon  standard ,  have  gradually 
conformed  more  and  more  to  it.  He  believed  that 
the  fault  in  rearing  cattle,  was  in  the  man,  and 
not  in  the  animal. 

Dr.  Rkkd,  of  Pittsfield,  wished  that  premiums 


pound  of  cheese.    He  knew  of  two  dairies  supplied  should  be  awarded  only  to  those  farmers,  who  di- 
by  Diuhaa  cows,  where  it  took  about  nine  pounds  |rect  particular  attention  to  breeding  a  good  cow, 
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and  not  g^ye  them  to  men  who  happen  by  chance 
to  have  a  good  animal  in  their  poeaeeabn.  In  re- 
gard to  oompetiton  for  prizea  for  crops,  he  wonld 
require  them  to  make  a  definite  statement  of  the 
mode  of  tillage,  the  kind  of  soil,  what  crops  had 
preceded  it,  the  quantity  and  kind  of  seed  that 
was  sown,  &o. 

Mr.  Walxze  replied  to  Mr.  Howard,  stating 
that  he  knew  yery  well  that  our  neat  stock  origin- 
ally came  from  England,  but  that  he  considered 
stock,  wbichhad  been  in  the  country,  for  two  hun- 
dred years  as  thoroughly  acclimated,  naturalized, 
and  Americanized,  and  fairly  entitled  to  be  called 
naliTe. 

The  hour  of  9  haying  arriyed,  the  meeting  ad- 
joumed. 

PRAOTIOAL  FAOTS  FOR  P|lAOTIOAXi 

FARMBRSL    * 

Under  this  head  Mr.  Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warner, 
N.  H.,  writes  as  foUows  to  the  Journal  of  AgncuU 
twe: — 

The  seed-bearing  nlants  cultivated  by  the  farm- 
er, in  coounon  with  all  other  vegetable  productions, 
are,  from  the  first  movements  of  the  eerm  in  the 
seed  up  to  the  full  maturity  of  the  pbnt,  subject 
to  axid  regulated  in  all  their  growth  oy  fixed  laws. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  results  and 
operations  of  these  laws  are  the  same.  The  roots 
possess  the  power  of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the 
soil,  which  constitutes  the  sap.  The  sap  of  plants 
is  a  solution  of  nutrient  xftatters,  saline  and  organic, 
which  have  been  dissolved  from  the  constituents 
of  the  soil,  manure,  &o.  The  sap  passes  from  the 
root  through  the  pores  and  tissues  of  the  stem, 
trunk,  or  stalk,  into  the  leaves.  The  salts  are  as- 
similated, as,  idso,  is  a  part  of  the  water ;  the  re- 
mainder being  evaporated  b^  the  leaves .  W  bile ,  at 
the  same  time,  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  and'de- 
oomposed  in  the  leaf— the  carbon  assimilating  with 
the  salts  and  organic  matters.  From  the  leaves  the 
prepared  sap  descends  through  another  set  of  ves- 
sels and  furnishes  materials  to  build  up  the  perfect 
plant  in  all  its  varied  parte. 

Nature,  in  the  production  of  the  cereals,  com, 
wheat,  rye,  oato,  &c.,  has  two  objectoin  view :  the 
perfeotion  of  the  seed  for  the  reproduction  of  ite 
species,  and  the  providing  food  tor  man  and  ani- 
male. 

From  the  early  growth  of  the  plant  up  to  the  first 
formation  or  foundation  of  the  seed  the  plant  is 
busily  employed  in  drawing  from  the  soil,  water, 
and  the  atmosphere,  the  necessary  materials  re- 
quired in  the  mature  seed ;  but  as  the  seed  progress- 
es towards  maturity,  the  phosphates,  salto,  nitro- 
{^n,  &c.,  that  were  disseminated  through  the  en- 
tire plant  are  drawn  from  it  and  concentrated  in 
the  seeds ;  and  when  they  are  fully  ripened  the 
•terns,  stalks,  and  straw  are  much  more  deficient 
in  nutritive  matters  than  at  the  time  of  the  fiow- 
ering  of  the  plant.  But  as  the  seed  of  the  com, 
cnun,  &c.,  is  the  first  object  of  the  fiirmer,  and  the 
loraffe  of  secondary  consequence,  the  seed  is  suf- 
fered to  ripen  before  harvesting. 

The  same  or  very  similar  resulte  oocur  in  the  ri- 
pening of  the  seeds  of  the  various  grasses  cultiva- 
ted for  hay.  But  as  it  is  the  stems,  leaves  and 
beads  of  the  grasses  that  are  valuable,   rather 


than  the  seeds,  for  feeding  purposes,  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  to  cut  his  grass  for  hay  at 
the  time  it  will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of 
ayailable  nutriment. 

Plante,  at  the  time  of  odoring,  oontain  starch, 
eum,  sugar,  and  mucilage ;  all  of  which  are  easi- 
W  digested  in  the  stomach  of  cattle — and  they  are 
all  known  to  nourish  them.  In  the  formation  of 
the  seed  the  stem  and  leaves  are  sreatly  exhausted 
of  these  substances ;  and  the  substance  which  r^ 
mains  is  chiefly  woody  fibre— a  less  nutritive  and 


a  less  easily  digested  substence. 

Farmers  di£r  much  in  opinion  in  reeard  to  the 
proper  time  of  cutting  grass.  But  I  &d  (and  it 
does  not  require  veiT  close  observation  either)  that 
my  cattie  are  much  more  fond  of  clover,  redtop 
and  herdsgrass  that  were  cut  when  the  nlantB 
were  in  bloom,  than  they  are  of  the  same  kinas  that 
remain  uncut  till  the  seeds  were  ripe  enough  to 
vegetete. 

From  the  chan^  that  takes  place  in  the  grass 
firam  the  blossommg  to  the  ripemng  of  the  seed 
and  the  preference  g^ven  by  the  catSe  to  the  ear* 
ly  out  hay,  and  the  more  favorable  apparent  efiect 
it  has  upon  them,  I  am  stronely  of  the  opinioi^ 
that  a  given  quantity  of  the  eany  cut  aflbrdsmore 
nutriment  than  the  same  grasses  that  are  left  to 
nearly  mature  their  seed. 

But,  as  I  have  siud,  fanners  difier  in  their  viewi 
upon  a  proper  time  of  cutting  grass  for  winter 
fodder  for  tneir  stock.  I  should  like  to  have  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  advocate  a 
later  cutting  of  the  '<fiay  crop,"  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Joumahqf  Agricultyre. 


Fpr  tk€  Iftw  Mhkfland  Famur, 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^Will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  advise 
me.  I  want  to  become  a  rural  architect,  and  to 
commence  at  the  bottom,  as  the  saying  is,  even  at 
the  root  of  the  subject.  What  toorA;,  or  vforks  do 
I  want  to  assist  me  ?  What  are  best  ?  An  early 
answer  in  the  Farmer  will  much  oblige  a  young 
friend.  Artisan. 

North  SanbonUon^  N,  H. 


Reharxb.— That  is  right.  Become  a  Rural  Ar- 
chitect, if  you  have  a  taste  for  that  business,  and 
stick  to  your  determination  to  be  a  thorough  one. 
Not  one  half  of  the  carpenters  in  the  State  are  ca- 
pable of  giving  satisfitctory  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
a  common  house  or  bam. 

Ton  vrill  find  Shaw's  Architecture  a  complete 
theoretical  and  practical  system  of  building,  <yn- 
taining  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art.  It 
has  eighty-two  copper-plate  engravings,  showing 
the  elevation  and  working  plans  of  numerous  struc- 
tures. Published  by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Gom- 
hiU,  Boston. 

There  is  also.  The  Carpenter's  Assistant,  by 
Wm.  Brown,  and  the  Modem  Builder's  Guide,  by 
MnrARn  Latrvxr — ^mnety  engravings,  for  sale  by 
Jewett. 

The  Amerioan  A»hiteot,  by  John  W.  Bitcb, 
published  by  Saxton,  N.  T.,  comprises  origfaial  de- 
signs of  cheap  country  and  rillB|pa  residences,  with 
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details,  specifications,  plans,  directions,  and  an  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  each  design. 

Read  carefullj  Downing's,  Allen^s  and  Wheel- 
er*B  works  on  roral  architecture. 


THB  PaOQRBSSIVXI  FARMER. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  work  prepared  by  Rev.  J. 
A.  Nash,  Instractor  of  Agriculture  in  Amherst 
Ck>llege,  and  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture.  The  following  are  the  leading 
heads  of  subjects  which  are  discussed,  viz : — Ag- 
ricullural  Chemistry;  Geology  of  Agriculture; 
Vegetable  Physiology ;  Animals  and  their  Products; 
Manures  and  Practical  Agriculture..  Under  these 
general  heads,  particular  subjects  are  treated  in  a 
dear,  comprehensive,  and  attractive  manner  ;  such, 
for  ingtanoe,  as  the  origin  of  soils;  amending 
soils  ;  chemistry  of  soils ;  growth  of  plants ;  sour- 
ces of  food  to  plants;  anima/5,— kind  to  be  kept, 
general  treatment  of,  and  feeding ;  milk,  butter, 
cheese ;  relations  of  soils  and  crops  to  manures ; — 
home  resources  for  manures ;  bam-cellar  and  pig- 
pen manures ;  night  soils,  nnk  drainings,  com- 
posting ;  relation  of  soil  to  the  atmosphere;  appli- 
cation of  manures  ;  deep  plowing;  profits  of  amend- 
ing lands  ;  mixing  soils  and  rotation  of  crops.  The 
arrangement  and  explanation  of  the  chemical 
terms,  is  excellent ;  and  thentabolar  views  of  ele- 
ments, compounds,  and  salts,  are  made  more  easi- 
ly undexstandable  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  any 
other  book.  We  believe  the  work  most  admira- 
bly adapted  for  use  in  common  schools,  and  equal- 
ly so  to  every  young  fimner  in  the  commonwealth. 
It  has  been  submitted  by  the  author  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  from  which  it  was  referred 
to  a  committee  who  reported  upon  it  as  follows  : 

That  studies,  of  this  description,  might  be  at- 
tended to  with  much  benefit,  under  competent 
teachers.  The  surprise  is,  that  thev  have  been 
omitted  so  long,  while  so  many,  of  less  practical 
utility,  have  been  introduced.  , 

Probably,  the  want  of  text  books  adapted  to 
the  understan<Hng  of  the  pupils,  has  been  the 
cause  of  this. 

The  Committee  have  examined  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  a  work  recently  published  by  Prof  Nash, 
of  Amherst,  and  think  it  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  community,  than  any  work  of  the 
kind,  that  has  come  to  their  knowledge. 
J.  W.  Proctor,      ) 
Edward  Hitchcock,  >  Committee. 
Stbphbn  Rsed,         } 

The  work  is  pubHshed  by  Saxton,  the  Agricul- 
tural Book  Publisher,  N.  T.,  in  his  usual  good 
style, — ^large  type,  fine  paper  and  handsome  bind 
ing,  at  75  cents  a  copy,  and  is  worth  to  most  far- 
mers three  times  as  much.  The  omisnon  of  a  good 
alphabetical  index  is  the  only  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  the  work.  In  futODs  editions  (for  they 
wiU  soon  be  demanded)  wo  hope  this  valuable  fea- 
tue  will  be  supplied. 


atTAMO. 

With  the  nature  and  uses  of  this  substance  ev- 
ery one  is  familiar.  But  where  and  how  it  is  ob- 
tained, and  other  facts  connected  with  the  sources 
of  supply,  are  not  so  well  knovrn — and  aa  guano 
has  been  productive  of  considerable  public  excite- 
ment of  late,  a  chapter  upon  the  subject  may  not 
be  devoid  of  interest. 

It  is  a  common  impression  that  the  discovery  of 
the  fertiliunff  properties  of  ^uano  has  been  quite 
recentiy  maae,  and  that  it  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  it  has  come  into  use.  This  is  by  no 
moans  the  case.  Il  has  been  used  by  the  Peruvi- 
ans ever  since  the  discovery  of  America,  having 
been  import^  by  them  from  the  islands  on  the 
coast.  Humbolat  was  one  of  the  first  who  oar* 
ried  it  into  Europe  and  brought  it  into  notice  on 
that  continent.  T^is  must  have  been  at  least 
thirty  years  since.  It  was  at  first  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1825,  but  was  not  used  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  was  soon  forgotten.  It  was  not  until  it 
was  very  extensively  employed  in  England,  that  it 
was  again  impcirtea  into  this  country.  Even  now 
very  little,  comparatively,  is  used  here,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  statement  of  the  imports  for 
three  years: 

1849 ....tlfSlStoiis. 

1850 11,740    " 

1851 ««»163    " 

The  importation  of  this  article  into  England, 
amounts  at  the  present  time  to  not  far  from  200,- 
000  tons  per  year. 

Guano  is  found  upon  barren  islands  on  the  coasts 
of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili  and  Pata^nia.  It  is  some- 
times met  with  on  the  headlanos  of  the  coast. — 
That  from  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  is  by  far 
the  best,  for  the  reason  that  rain  seldom  visits 
those  latitudes.  That  derived  from  islands  farther 
south  being  frequently  saturated  with  moisture,  is 
partially  decomposed,  and  has  much  of  its  fertilhs- 
mg  properties  washed  away. 

Guano  consists  of  the  excrements  of  sea-birds, 
intermixed  with  the  bones  of  fishes,  the  fleshy 
parts  of  which  have  served  them  for  food,  the 
shells  of  eegs,  and  the  remains  of  the  birds  them- 
selves— aUof  which  are  partially  decomposed  and 
mixed  together.  It  accumulates  rapidly,  first,  be- 
cause the  swarms  of  birds  of  which  it  is  the  pro- 
duct are  numberless,  and  secondly,  because  it  is 
very  rarely  washed  by  rains.  The  Quantity  of  the 
deposits  on  some  of  the  islands  is  almost  incredi*- 
ble.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  formerly  British 
Consul  at  Peru,  that  on  the  Chincha  islands — not- 
withstanding more  than  three  hundred  tons  a  year, 
have  been  taken  away  for  use  in  Peru  for  centu- 
ries, and  of  late  years  many  thousands  of  tons-^ 
it  is  estimated  that  there  is  still  remaininff^  the 
enormous  quantity  of  17 ,000 ,000  tons .  An  official 
survey  of  several  islands  claimed  by  Peru  was 
made  in  1847,  from  which  it  was  ascertained  that 
there  were  on  them  over  23 ,000,000  tons— enough 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  to  supply  the 
world  one  hundred  and  seventy  years. 

In  some  places  on  the  Chincha  islands  the  guano 
is  two  hundred  feet  thick,  and  it  varies  from  that 
thickness  down  to  three  or  four  feet.  It  occurs  in 
successive  horizontal  strata,  each  of  which  is  from 
three  to  ten  inches  thick.  The  lower  strata  is  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  growing  lighter  towards  the 
surface.  No  earthly  matter  isTound  in  these  vast 
deposits. 
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At  the  dme  of  the  first  iotrodactioa  of  guano  to 
the  world,  it  was  generally  sapposed  to  exist  only 
on  the  ooast  of  Pern  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
Bat  its  valoa  stimolated  search,  and  deposits  of  a 
similar  character  were  found  on  the  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia, and  on  portions  of  the  ooast  of  Africa. 
Rear  the  latter  the  island  of  Ichahoe  was  discov- 
ered to  be  ooTcred  with  thiafvalaableifertilizer,  from 
which  large  quantities  were  procured.  But  the 
ishuid^  being  accessible  to  the  whole  world  without 
restriction,  there  was  q^ite  a  scramUe  for  the  ar- 
tiele,  and  the  guano  was  soon  remoYcd.  It  has 
been  atated  tiiat  there  were  at  one  time  oyer  two 
hundred  yessels  loading  at  Ichabotf. 

The  manner  of  loading  guano  is  usually  to  haul 
the  yessel  under  a  cliff,  if  practicable,  or^if  not  the 
ahip's  boat,  and  fill  up  by  means  of  a  ^  chute  or 
kng  eaayass  bag  open  at  both  ends,  and  leadinz 
firom  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  hold  of  the  yessel 
or  into  the  Doat.  The  work  proceeds  with  great 
rapidity  when  operations  haye  fiiirly  commenced. 
Boston  Sou. 

For  tht  Nev  England  Farmer, 
BATINO  THBIR  BODIB8  UP. 

BT  ▲.  O.  COMINGS. 


There  are  many  strange  things  in  this  world, 
and  amon(^  them  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  a 
people  haymg  so  high  claim  to  the  rank  of  intelli- 
genoe  and  wisdom  as  the  people  of  New  England, 
Kioold  really,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  raise 
and  keep  any  race  or  kind  of  pgs,  poultry,  or 
other  four  legged  or  two  legged  animak,  which 
oan,  being  permitted,  fidl  to  and  most  unsparing- 
ly eat  up  their  own  bocUes,  not  leayinc  ought  m 
Kktitnde  or  respect  to  their  repntalHe  owners. 
t  every  day  rendnds  us  that  ^'Iruth  is  stranger 
than  fiction." 

Being  mindfol  of  the  fiict  that  the  kinds  of  ani- 
Buds  have  been  somewhat  popular  heretofore,  and 
not  wishing  to  incur  the  censures  of  any  well  dis- 
posed person  through  any  misunderstanding  of 
the  subject  matter  under  consideration,  it  may  be 
permitted  that  a  representation  be  made,  to  whom- 
soever it  may  concern,  to  this  end  and  purport, 
namely,  that  certain  inconsiderate  and  unprosper- 
ons  persons  who  have  not  the  fear  of  poverty  be- 
fore them,  do  keep,  and  propose  herealter  to  keep, 
for  the  oocupancy  and  use  of  their  farms,  pigs, 
poultry,  and  other  Uving  thingi,  which  creatures 
bave  a  moet  vicious  prajpensity  and  inclination  to 
eat  up  their  own^  bo^es.  And,  moreover,  as  in 
our  judgment  the  interests  of  all  keepers  of  stock 
of  every  kind  common  to  farms,  may,  consistently 


are  not  fit  to  be  called  crowings,  and  many  of 
these  do  in  a  manner  most  unworthy  of  all  praise, 
and  without  leaving  one  praiseworthy  egg,  eat  up 
their  own  bodies,  it  is  desirable  that  tbesehe  f(^th- 
viith  driven  out  of  the  farm-yaid  and  out  of  the 
market-place. 

And  whereas  there  are  that  are  called  cows, 
some  of  which  may  appear  very  beautiful  without, 
that  have  become  intruders  in  many  of  the  barn- 
yards of  New  England,  which  do  not  give  milk 
enough  to  p^  for  their  daily  bread,  and,  as  a 
consequence  do  without  any  restraint  eat  up  their 
own  bodies,  it  is  desirable  that  these  all  d&  re- 
quired, in  all  their  tribes  and  generations,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  oflfer  themselves  to  the  butcher  and 
be  ready  to  lie  down  in  quiet. 

And  whereas,  also,  there  are  hogs  and  old 
horses,  dogs  and  dandies,  which  all  do  &11  short 
of  earning  for  themselves  a  living,  and  most  of 
which  do  eat  up  their  own  bodies  without  modesty 
or  shame,  it  is  desirable  that  these  be  delivered  to 
such  officers  as  will  duly  execute  upon  each,  ac- 
cording to  his  circumstances,  whatever  judgment 
the  public  good  shall  require. 

ABOUT    HBNS  . 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  importanoe  of 
large  hens.  It  is  &st  commg  to  be  understood 
%nd  known  that  the  diflerence  between  the  large 
fowls  and  the  common  fowls  winch  we  have  raised 
heretofore,  is  about  this.  The  laige  ones  will 
grow  to  double  the  weight  of  the  common  hens, 
and  vrith  double  the  weight  of  body  there  is  three 
times  the  weight  of  bones.  The  cost  of  raising  a 
hundred  weight  of  the  large  kind  is  more  than  of 
a  hundred  weight  of  the  small  kind,  and  is  less 
saleable  in  market  and  less  inviting  upon  the  table. 
Before  the  large  hens  can  be  brougnt  to  full  size 
and  well  fattened,  they  will  much  more  then  eat 
up  their  own  bodies,  in  the  cost  of  keeping,  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  more  such  fowls  a 
man  raises  for  market,  the  poorer  he  will  be. 


with  the  public  safety,  submit  to  the  exclusion  of  for  one  year.    Now  for  her  cost.    Call  the  oow 


all  sooh  vidons  animals  from  the  farms  of  New 
Snffland,  this  humble  prayer  is  most  respectfully 
adcuressed  and  made  to  the  General  Court  of  Com- 
mon Sense,  now  in  session,  and  from  hence  to  con- 
tinue in  session  in  New  England,  that  the  siud 
vicions  kinds  of  animals  be  expelled  &om  among 
OB  for  reasons  which  may  follow. 

Whereas,  there  has  come  among  us,  and  to 
the  no  small  detriment  and  dishonor  of  the  did 
yellow  hen,  which  was  a  faithful  friend  to  those 
who  lived  before  us,  various  Idnds  of  ill-looking 
creatures  which  daim  to  be  hens,  but  have  none 


ABOUT  cows  . 

Among  country  farmers  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  cows  kept  which  give  milk  not  more  than 
about  eight  months  in  the  year,  and^uring  this 
time  would  not  make,  on  an  average,  more  than 
two  pounds  of  butter  each  week.  Thus  a  cow 
would  fall  short  -of  making  75  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  a  year.  The  average  price  of  butter,  in  the 
country,  is  not  over  16  cents,  taking  one  year 
with  another.  This  would  give  for  the  butter  $12. 
Add  to  this  $2  for  the  milk  afler  the  cream  has 
been  taken  off  and  $1  for  the  (»lf  at  three  days 
old,  and  you  have  $15  as  the  proceeds  of  the  oow 


worth  $15  to  turn  mto  beef.  The  interest  of  $15 
is 90  cents.  (Omic  tax  on  the  oow.)  Her  keep- 
ing in  summer  $5.  In  winter  $12.  Time  and 
labor  in  milking  and  taking  care  of  milk  and  but- 
ter, $8.  This  would  make  the  sum  of  $25,90  for 
the  yearly  expense  of  the  oow,  while  her  yearly 
income  is  only  $15. 

Now  suppose  that  the  cow  would  give  milk  10 
months  in  toe  year,  and  for  25  weeks  would  make 
8  lbs.  of  batter  per  week,  and  for  17  weeks  more 
would  make  4  lbs.  per  week,  making  in  all  268 
lbs.,  (which  is  fiir  oelow  the  product  of  many 


of  the  comeliness  of  the  old  yellow  hen,  some  of  good  oows,)  it  would  amount  to  M2,88  cents. 
wfaioh  have  their  feathers  on  wronc  end  foremost.  Who  vrill  fiind  a  difficulty  in  seeing  that  one  of  the 
and  some  do  make  most  unmusical  howfings  which  cows  is  a  dead  loss  of  nearly  $11  in  a  year,  and 
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would  eat  her  body  ap,  under  sachdrciimBtances, 
in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  while  the  other 
would  give  a  clear  profit  of  nearly  $17  per  year, 
aUowing  the  same  expense  of  keeping,  Ac.  But 
making  $5  allowance  for  extra  expense  of  interest 
keeping  and  tending,  and  there  would  still  re- 
main a  clear  profit  of  about  $12  per  year,  or  the 
interest  of  $200,  and  a  difeence  in  the  profits  of 
the  two  of  about  $25  per  year.  A  eood  cow, 
with  good  keeping,  ought  to  afiford  300  lbs.  or 
more  of  butter  yearly. 

ABOUT     HORSES. 

The  old  hone*  that  does  not  earn  more  than  a 
half  dollar  per  week,  the  year  round,  will  cost  for 
keeping  ana  shoeing  not  less,  certainly,  than  $50 
in  a  year.  Suppose  him  to  be  wortn  $20,  and 
see  how  the  gain  or  loss  will  be.  Interest  on  $20 
for  one  year  will  be  $1,20  ;  taxes  we  will  call  10 
oents ;  cost  of  keeping  and  shoang  $50  ;  matins 
a  total  of  $51,30.  &rvice  of  the  horse  at  50 
cents  per  week,  $26.  This  subtracted  from  $51 ,30 
leaves  a  bill  against  the  old  horse  of  $25,30.  This 
is  $5,30  more  than  the  horse  was  worth  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  old  horse  has  eaten 
his  body  up,  and  is  ready  to  go  about  doing  it 


Jive  hourt  and  three-qttarUrt !  This  is  the  quick- 
est time  ever  made  over  the  road.  Twenty-fiTe  pa»> 
sengers  eojoyed  this  vhirling  through  the  air. 


!3on*0  {Department. 


A  FLOOGINa  MABTER  OF  THE  XJkST 

,  ObNTURT. 


In  the  volumes  of  Ifiscellanies  by  De  Qniney, 
just  published  in  this  country,  the  '*  opium  eater" 
thus  describes  Bowyer,  a  teacher,  who  reliciansly 
adhered  to  the  doctrines  contsaned  in  the  cld  no- 
verb,  of  * 'Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  :'^ 
**The  tlura  person  raised  to  divine  bonots  hj 
Goleridm  was  Bowyer,  the  master  of  Christ^ 
Hospitiu,  London^-a  man  whose  name  rises  into 
the  nostnls  of  all  who  knew  him  with  the  gnuaons 
odor  of  a  tallow-chandler's  melting  house  npoii 
melting  day,  and  whose  memory  is  embalmed  in 
the  hearty  detestation  of  all  his  pupils.  Col^dge 
describes  this  man  as  a  profound  critic.  Our  idea 
of  him  is  diflbrent.  We  are  of  opinion  that  Bow- 
yer was  the  greatest  villain  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. We  may  be  wrong;  but  we  cannot  be  fiur 
_  wrong.  Talk  of  knouting  indeed !  which  we  did 
again.  'Pretty  soon  he  will  swallow  down  a  calf  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  in  the  mere  play- 
or  a  yearling,  or  perhaps  a  small  cow,  besides  fuhiess  ofour  hearts-^and  which  the  ereat  master 
eating  himself  up.  Whether  farmers  will  continue* '"*' **"*  i-~^-*  nk.j.i-^^1.^  -.u^  ^a^^^ 1^  * — 

to  keep  such  kinds  of  creatures  is  a  matter  for 
them  to  inquire  into. 

As  to  dogs  and  dandies,  they  are^  generally 
about  as  much  profit  to  a  farm  as  the  itcn  is  to  a 
£unily  of  children.  They  keep  the  farmer  scratch- 
ing all  of  the  time,  to  make  a  poor  living.  They 
are  not  fit  to  throw  to  the  hogs,  and  they  eat 
themselves  all  up  for  a  breakfast  every  day  they 
live.  AH  the  use  we  can  think  profitably  of  mak- 
ing of  them  is  to  put  them  into  the  poultry  yard 
to  nelp  the  Shanghai  roosters  to  crow. 

Masoriy  N.  H, 


IIlect|anic9*  IBepartment,  !^rt0,  &^t. 

HoosiCK  TuNKELLiNa  MACHINE. — A  vmtcr  in  the 
TraoelUr  furnishes  a  long  report  of  the  doings  of 
this  machine,  the  substance  of  which  is,  that 
though  difficulties  incident  to  the  magnitude  and 
novelty  of  the  machinery  have  been  encountered, 
its  ultimate  success  b  considered  certain  by  those 
best  acquainted  with  it.    He  says : 

*'It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  among  those 
who  have  witnessed  these  operations,  are  some  of 
the  best  engineers  and  most  scientific  gentlemen 
in  the  Unit^  States.  They  have,  without  an  in- 
dividual exception,  expressed  a  &vorable  opinion 
of  the  nrinciple  on  which  its  superior  excellence  is 
founded,  and  believe  it  will  not  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  numerous  friends  and  well-wish- 
era.  The  directon  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield 
Railroad  Company  are  sa^fied  that  its  success  is 
sure,  as  their  expectations  are  more  than  real- 


of  the  knout,  Christopher,  who  visitedmen's 
passes  like  the  Eumenides,  never  resorted  to  bat 
in  love  for  some  great  idea  which  had  been  oai- 
raged :  why,  this  man  knouted  his  way  throus^ 
life,  from  bloody  youth  to  truculent  old  age.  Qnm 
idol !  whose  altars  reeked  with  children's  blood, 
and  whose  dreadful  eyes  never  smiled  except  as 
the  stem  goddess  of  the  Thugs  smHes,  when  the 
sound  of  human  lamentations  inhabits  her  teaie. 
So  much  had  the  monster  fed  upon  the  great  idea 
of  *fiogKio^'  and  transmuted  it  into  the  very  natri* 
ment  ^  his  heart,  that  he  seems  to  have  ooncetred 
the  ^gantic  project  of  flog^g  all  mankind ;  najf 
worse,  for  Mr.  Oilman,  on  Coleridge's  authority, 
tells  us  (p.  24)  the  follovring  aneo£>te : 

^  *  Sirred  rilflog  you^'*  were  words  so  fiuniliar  to 
him,  that  on  one  occasion  some  fenuUe  Mend  (^ 
one  of  the  boys  (who  had  come  on  an  errand  of  in- 
tercession) ,  still  lingering  at  the  door,  after  haying 
been  abruptly  told  to  go,  Bowyer  exclaimed^— 
*  Bring  that  woman  here,  and  I'll  flog  l^er.' " 


iied. 


__    Fiut  Travtlling.—The  express  train  which 
left  Boston  at  4  P.  BL  Sunday,  with  the  English 

mails  tor  the  South,  reached  the  depot  in  New  York ^ ^ 

at  quarter  before  10  o'clock,  making  the  passage  in  | item  school." 


NovxL  School  Rbgvlations. — A  Canadian  paper 
gives  the  following  as  the  literal  copy  of  the  nues 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the  school  trustees  of 
school  section  No.  14,  in  the  township  of  Nissouri, 
Oxford .  It  is  worthy  of  preservation  as  a  curiosity 
of  literature : — 

'*Thou  shalt  not  lie  thou  shalt  not  swear  thov 
shalt  not  speak  a  smoty  or  blaeard  talk  thou  shalt 
not  steal  thy  neighbor's  dinner  his  ink  or  handle  Yob 
books  or  anything  that  is  his. 

*'No  whispering  no  laughing  no  leading  Sealv 
with  liberty  nor  medole  with  books  Slates  pens  nor 
ink  without  liberty  no  quarreling  nolying  no  Swear- 
ing Stealing  nor  telling  tales  out  of  schools  no  dis- 
puting no  bad  laneuage  no  fittine  no  pushing  each 
other  in  the  muu  nor  in  the  ditch  on  the  road 
home. 

'*Any  children  coming  without  prosper  bo<te 
their  parents  to  be  note  fiyedbya  letter  if  not 
punctually  attended  to  shall  be  liaue  to  be  dismiHed 
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2ll»ertiBing  ©rpartment. 


A  limited  nnmber  of  ailTertifementa  of  an  appropritte 

ekftractflr  wfll  b«  iaaertMl  in  tli«  mMthly  Funer  at  the  Ibl- 

lOWlBf 

BAT  BS. 

For  one  tqiMre  of  15  Ubos,  odo  iMortion $1>00 

For  oocli  rabaeqaent  Insertion SO 

yy  Tbe  aboTe  ratoa  will  be  charged  for  all  adTerilaemeota, 
wkoclier  loBgei  or  ahorter. 

CIreat  Offering  of  Real  Estate. 

j^^^  The  aabacrlbei  wlahea  to  lell  hia  homeatead 

j/Kt^    Pli^<^  ^•ll  known  aa  the  CAT  BOW  FARM,  cod- 
nnr^H     elating  of  flre  hondred  acrea,  over  two  hundred  of 
!■■  A^l     which  la  flnt  quality  intervale,  and  in  a  atate  of 
^mmMMBm  high  cnllivalion,  the  realdue  la  upland  paatoring 
tuai  wood.    The  (arm  ia  beautifully  altuated  in  Lancaater,  the 
■hire  town  of  Coca  County,  N.  H.,  on  the  banka  of  the  Con- 
necticut RWer.    The  location  la  one  of  the  moat  attractive 
mnd  beautiful  in  New  England,  the  scenery  ia  magnificent,  both 
in  aummer  and  winter,  and  for  beauty  cannot  be  anrpaaaed. 
The  rlTex  at  thla  place  asaumea  the  form  of  a  curve,  ao  that 
tixtpjive  acrea  are  encloaed  by  nineteen  roda  of  fence.    It  ia 
but  CMie  day*a  ride  firom  Boaton,  and  ia  only  a  abort  diatanoe 
fiom  the  Atlantic  and  Bt.  Lawrence  Railroad.    There  are  two 
good  dwellfng-hooaea  and  other  necesaary  bulldinga  on  thai 
place.    A  aumcient  quantity  of  water  of  excellent  quality  ia 
conducted  to  the  honsea  and  yarda  from  a  noTor  falling  apring. 
He  alao  offen  for  aalej.  a  large  tract  of  eighteen  hnndrad  acrea 
nearly  adjoining  the  aboTe,moatly  covered  with  timber  and  of 
easy  acceaa  to  a«id  river.    He  will  alao  aell  hia  houae  known  aa 
the  '«WHITE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE**  and  farm  of  two  bun- 
dred  acres>  well  and  pleaaantl;  altuated  at  the  White  Moun- 
tains; has  a  good  run  of  custom  during  the  vialting  aeaaon. 
This  Is  a  fine  opportonily  for  a  good  and  safe  investment.    All 
otpart  of  the  above  property  will  be  sold  at  a  bartftan^  aa  I  he 
owner  wiahea  to  leasen  his  care.    For  further  partteulara  and 
teroM,  inquire  of  the  anbacriber  at  Lancaster,  or  at  this  olllee. 

JOHN  H.  WHITE. 
Jan.  15, 1833.  8m*iV 


Ayrshire  Sfoek. 


about  one  year  old. 
Jan.  1, 18Sa. 


Wanted,  a  thorough  bred  Ayrahlre  Bull, 
and  Heifer,  not  exceedinc  two  yeara  old. 
Any  person  having  aach  for  aale,  or  very 
likely  Calvea,  will  pleaae  apply  to  the  auh* 
scriber  at  thla  office. 

B7  Alao  wanted,  a  fine  native  Bull, 
JOHN  RATNOLDS. 


Ailiiiiiilstrator's  Sale  ofa  Farm  in 
Ooncord,  Mass. 

BT  Uoenae  of  the  Court  of  Probate  for  the  County  of  Mid- 
dleaex,  will  be  aold  at  Public  Auction  on  Saturday,  March 


96th,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  tbe  premiaea:  the  farm  lately 
owned  by  Capt.  Humphrey  Hunt,  (deceased)  situated  in  Con- 
eord,  Mass.,  |  a  mile  from  the  village  centre,  on  the  main  road 
to  Lowell— comprising  about  75  acree  of  firat  rate  laAd,  well 
divided,  and  entirely  fenced  with  atone  wall,  having  thereon 
two  wells  of  excellent  water,  alao,  a  apring  of  aofl  water;  la 
abundantly  stocked  with  fruit  treea.  moatly  budded  and  grafk- 
ed  fkuli,  and  a  good  oraaberry  meadow,  which  yield  largely  in 
favorable  aeaaona.  Said  farm  has  descended  from  father  to 
son,  since  the  first  aettlement  of  the  town  to  the  preseat  time, 
and  has  always  been  kept  in  a  high  slate  of  cultivation,  aad  ia 
considered  by  competent  Judaea  to  be  ss  desirable  a  farm, 
both  from  quality  of  soil,  and  beauty  of  local  Ion,  aa  any  in 
the  county.  Alao  will  be  aoJd  about  60  acres  of  pasinre  land, 
altaated  In  north  part  ot  the  town,  and  li  milea  from  aald 
tum\  also,  5  acres  aitaated  In  east  part  of  town,  known  aa 
*H9reat  Fiekt."  Likewise,  two  good  cows,  small  lot  of  good 
English  hay,  one  cart,  and  a  few  farming  tools.  Immediately 
fbllowiag  the  aale  of  the  above,  will  be  aold  a  portion  of  the 
household  furniture,  bedding,  Ac,  dec.  Terms  liberal,  and 
made  known  at  time  of  aale.  Should  the  weather  be  aturmy 
on  the  day  above  mentioned,  the  aale  will  be  postponed  to  the 
same  hoar  on  following  Monday.  For  further  particulars,  in- 
quire on  the  premises,  or  to       SIMON  BROWN.  ESQ., 

Editor  of  the  New  England  Fanner. 

8.  STAPLES,  Auctioneer. 
Coacord,  Jan.  29, 1858.  8t 


B 


BmiimI  Yolmiiesa 


AOV  VOLUMES  ol  die  NEW  ENGLAND  PARMER,  ele- 
U  fBBtly  bowd  IB  MaaHB,  GOt  and  Embossed,  am  bow  In 
«leat  thlsoflloe. 


The  Farmers'  Mhrary. 

jUST  RECEIVED,  the  following  assortment  of  Agricultnral 
0  and  Horticultural  Booka,  embracing  the  atandard  worka  of 
eminent  American  and  European  writers,  on  the  Farm,  the 
Orchard,  the  Garden,  ftc.  Ac. 

FBIGB. 

American  Farm  Book,  by  Allen,  $1,00 

Farmer*a  Treaaure,  by  Faulkner  and  Smith,  75 

Dana*a  Muck  Manual,  1,00 

Prixe  Eaaav  on  Manurea,  by  Dana,  85 

American  if  uck  Book,  by  Browne,  1,00 

Lecturea  on  Practical  Agriculture,  by  Johnatone,  75 

Elementa  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Norton,  50 

Pilnciplea.of  Agriculture,  by  Thaer,  H^O 

Practical  Agriculture,  by  Johnatone,  75 

Agriculture  for  Schools,  by  Blake,  1,00 
Catechism  of  Agriculture  aad  Chemistry,  by  JohB- 

stone  and  Norton,  25 
American  Agriculiuriat.  by  Allen,  1,00 
Llebig*a  Complete  Wora  on  Chemistry,  1,00 
Fanner*a  and  Emigrant*a  Hand  Book,  by  Maiahall,  75 
Home  for  all,  by  Fowler,  50 
BoQk  of  the  Farm,  by  Stephena  and  Skinner,  4,00 
Cottage  and  Farm  Houaea,  by  Downing,  8,00 
Downing'a  Country  Houaea,  4,00 
Rural  Architecture,  by  Allen,  1,86 
Downing*8  Landacape  Gardening  ^d  Rnral  Archi- 
tecture, 8,50 
Downlng^a  Cottage  Residences,  8,00 
Fruit  Garden,  by  Barry,  l^tf 
Complete  Gardener  and  Farmer,  by  FeaaendeB,  1,86 
Bridgeman*8  Gardener's  Aasistant,  8,00 
Bridgeman*s  Kitchen  Gardener*a  Inatrnctor,  50 
American  Fruit  Culturiat,  by  Thomas,  1,00 
Gardener  and  Complete  Floriat,  85 
Floriat'a  Guide,  by  Bridgeman,  50 
New  England  Fruit  Book,  by  Ives,  56 
Touatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle,  by  Btevena,  1,85 
Rose  Cnlturlst.  88 
Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  by  Landreth,  *  1,50 
Rural  Economy,  by  Boussingaolt,  1,00 
American  Rose  Culturist,  85 
Blgelow'sPlanta  of  Boston,  1,86 
Genera  of  Planta  of  the  U.  8.,  by  Gray,  8  vote.  1^00 
Gray'a  Botany,  8,00 
Pamell'aChemiatry,  1,00 
New  England  Farmer,  by  Cole,  1,00 
Ladlea*  Guide  and  Skilful  Honaewife,  by  Mra.  Abel,  85 
Hive  and  Honey  Bee,  by  Rlchardaon,  85 
Bee  Keeper'a  Manual,  by  Miner,  50 
Bird  Fancier,  by  Browne,  paper  85  cents,  60 
Townley  on  Bees,  50 
American  Poultry  Tard,  by  Browne,  1,00 
American  Poulterers'  Companion,  by  Bemeat,  1,00 
American  Fowl  Breeder,  by  Moore,  85 
American  Herd  Book,  by  Allen,  8,00 
American  Shepherd,  by  Morrill,  1,00 
Domestic  Animals,  oy  Allen,  75 
Diseases  of  Anlmala,  by  Cole,  60 
HInta  to  Sportamen,  by  Lewla,  1,85 
Dadd's  Anatomy  and  Physiology  o  fkhe  Horse,  1.00 
Mason's  Farrier  and  Stud  Book,  by  Sklnaer,  1,80 
Management  of  Sheep,  by  Canfield,  1,00 
Yowatt  on  the  Pig,  60 
Koowlson's  Complete  Cow  Doctor,  86 
Horae  Doctor,  85 
Guenon'a  Treatlae  on  Milch  Cows,  88 
Treatise  on  Hot  Houses,  by  Lenchan,  1,00 
Allen  on  the  Grape,  1,00 
Schenck's  Text  Book,  60 
Brook's  Book  of  Flowers,  76 
Downlng's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees,  1,50 
For  sale  at  the  Publishers'  prices  bv  RUG6LES,  NOURSB 
MASON  A  Co.,  aulncy  Hall,  (over  the  Market^  Boaton. 
April  8, 1858. t^ 

Fore  Snffelk  Pigs. 

The  subscriber  haa  now  on  hand  pnre 
blooded  SufTolk  Pigs  for  sale.  Purchasers 
ordering  them  from  a  distance  for  breed- 
ers, may  rely  on  getting  the  best  patterns 
of  the  breed,  carefully  selected  from  dit- 
ferent  litters.  J.  L.  LOVBRIN6. 

Queehee,  Vt.,  May  89, 1868.  tf 


W 


darden 


V  i  r^  n  ' 


E  respect  Ailly  solicit  the  attention  of  pnrchaaera  of  GAR' 
DEN  SEEDS  to  our  exteaaive  stock,  which  we  oflhr  fbr 
sale.  We  have  all  the  sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds  that  have 
proved  worthy  of  cultivation;  also.  Grain,  Grass  and  Flower 
Seeds.  All  the  varieties  are  raised  and  selected  expressly  fbr 
OUT  trade,  and  we  do  with  confidence  recommend  tiiem  to  all 
who  desire  to  procore  seeds  that  will  prove  true  to  their  namea. 
17  Catalogaesgratis,  on  application. 

RUOOLB0,  NOURSE,  MASON  *  CO., 
Jm.  1.  Over  Qahiey  Market,  Boaton. 
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Pure  Black  Spanish  Fowls. 


A  few  pairs  choice  Black  Spanish  Fowla, 
raiaed  from  atock  imported  this  season. 
For  aale  by  THOMAS  TU ACHER,  Jr.,  at 
the  Fulton  Iron  Foundry,  South  Boaton. 

Oct.  16, 1858.  8n*8 


Corn  Shellers. 


P [PROVED  YANKEE  CORN  SHELLERS,  with  and  with- 
out aeparators.  These  machlnea  are  adapted  to  large  and 
email  varietiea  of  com,  will  ahell  rapidly  and  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  For  aala,  wholesale  and  retail,  over  the  market, 
by  RUOOLBS,  NOURSB,  MASON  A  CO. 

Not.  87, 1658.  8m 


Horse  Bmpire  State. 

This  splendid  Hone,  which  waa  the  admiration  of  all  who 
nw  him  laat  aeaacm.  haa  ag ala  made  hia  appearance,  and  wlU 
be  kept  at  MATHBll*  STABLE,  ROXBUR  Y,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  stock. 

Said  horse  la  of  the  Meownger  and  Durock  ttoek,  and  m  ol 
a  beautiful  Jet  black  color,  weuha  1150  Iba.,  and  la  thought  b; 
competent  Judma  to  be  the  haadaomeat,  faateat  and  best  tntirt 
horse  In  New  England. 

Eozbary,  April  84, 1858.  tf 

Durham  Boll. 

Wanted,  a  pure  bred  DURHAM  BULL, 
firom  one  to  two  years  old,  of  handaome 
form  and  color. 

Apply  at  thia  office. 
Jan.  15.  tf 


NEW  ENGLAND  PARMER 

Is  poblished  on  the  first  pf  every  ntooth,  br  ioajr  Ratmo 
and  JoBL  Nocaas,  at  Quincy  Hall,  South  Market  8t^  BoMoa. 

SIMON  BROWN,  Editor. 

FREDERICK  HOLBROOK,  \  AaaocUte 
HENRY  F.  FRENCH,  i  Bditoia. 

07  Terma,  $1,00  per  annnm  in  advance. 

ICr  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  rolowic,  Jan.  I. 

The  Fabmbb,  I*  devoted  exeturivelf  to  Agricnltnre,  Hovw 
tiruliure,  and  their  kindred  Arts  and  Scimcea;  makiag  a  ooftt 
volume  of  576  octavo  pagea,  etiibelliahed  with  nnmerovo  ea- 
gravlngs.  It  may  be  elegantly  bound  In  musHa,  cmboase  J  and 
gilt,  at  85  cts.  a  volume,  if  left  at  the  office  of  publication. 

!pr  Also  published  at  the  same  office  every  Saturday,  oa  a 
large  handaome  folio  sheet,  the 

NBW  BNaXJLNS  FARBCBR,  (WBBELT,) 

An  iTuiependent  Agricultural  Famity  Nttp^aper. 

The  Newa  and  Mlsoellaneonn  departments  under  the  diane 
of  WILLIAM  SIMONDS,  will  include  a  full  and  carcfnl  r«. 
port  of  the  news  of  the  Markets,  and  the  news  of  the  week, 
such  as  Domestic,  Foreign  and  Marine  Intelligence,  Congiea- 
sional  and  Legislative  proceedings.  Temperance  and  Relteioaa 
Intelligence,  and  a  aeneral  variety  of  Literary  and  MiacelUae- 
^tts  matter,  adapted  to  family  reading,  comprlidng  more  nao- 
ful  and  valuable  reading  matter  than  aay  other  Agricoltnral 
Newspaper  published  In  New  England.  Everything  of  a  hart- 
ftil  or  even  doubtftil  tendency  wlU  be  carefully  ezeiaded  froaa 
its  columns. 

UZr  Terms  $8,00  per  annum  la  advance. 

The  monthly  contains  nearly  the  aame  matter  aa  tho  Agi^ 
cultural  department  of  the  weekly. 

(Cr  Postmaaters  and  othera,  who  will  forward  four  bow 
subscribers  on  the  above  named  terma,  for  either  poblicatkni, 
shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratia  for  one  year. 

fCT  All  orders  and  lettera  should  be  addreaaed,  ^oa<-pa«4) 

BAYNOIiBB  &  NOUB8E. 

QviKCT  Hall,  South  Mamkbt  Stbbbt,  Boarov. 


JXy  PosTAOB. — The  postage  on  the  New  Bi^plmd  Faraner, 
monthly,  is  U  cents  per  quarter,  or  6  centa  per  year,  to  any 
pnrt  of  the  United  Sutes,  to  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  ofllcc 
where  the  aame  Is  received. 


AaBIOUXiTUHAIi 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

qUINCY  HALL,  OFXR  THK  MARKET,  BOSTON. 

THE  Proprietors  having  raeeatly  eataifed  their  Warehonaa, 
and  Increaaed  thetr  worka  at  Worcester,  would  respect- 
Hilly  Invite  the  attention  4>f  Plantera  and  Dealera  in  AGST> 
CULTURAL  A  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  GAR. 
DEN  and  FIELD  SEEDS,  Ac,  to  their  atock,  compriaing  tka 
largest  and  beat  aaaortment  to  l>e. found  in  the  Uniiad  Statea, 
which  are  oilhred  at  low  pricaa. 

Of  PLOUGHS— wa  have  the  gieateat  variety  of  ktada  and 
shea. 

Improved  Bod  Ploo^a,  for  fiat  forrowa— Improved  Sootek 
Plougho  for  lapped  ftarrovra— Impcoved  Stubble  Plo^gha,  wUcb 
are  eapecially  adapted  to  deep  tillage,  or  varying  torn  6  to  If 
inchea  la  d^th. 

Self-ahaipealng.  HIU  Bide,  Sab-aoU,  Doable  Moald,  CovB, 
Cotton  and  Rice  Ploagha. 

Cylinder  Hay  Cattars,  Baltk^s  Patent  Lavar  Gate,  and  ot^ 
era.  Patent  Com  Shellers,  with  and  withoot  Separatofa. 
Seed  Sowera,  of  vaiiooa  alaea  and  prieaa.  BateheWora  pataM 
Corn  Planter,  improved.  Fanning  Milla  of  variuoa  nlaaa, 
Horse  Powera,  Tnreahlag  Machlnea,  thermometer  Chnma, 
Robblna*  patent  Centriftagal  Cham,  Cylinder  Chnm,  Da4i 
Cham,  Cora  Planters,  together  with  almost  every  artida 
wanted  on  the  Plantation,  Farm  or  Garden. 

Illwitmtad  Oatalofuea  aeat  gratia  on  application,  poet  pal 
RU0GLE8,  NOURSB,  MASON  A  CO. 


Boston  aad  WoToeatar,  Maaa.,  Jan.  1.  1868 


tf 


lee  Cntting  ToolSs 

TITTBTHE'S  Patent  Ice  Markera.    Do.  do.  Hand  and  Large 
Tr     Cutteia.    Also,  a  large  assortment  of  Hooka,  Sawa, 
Grooving  and  Packtaig  Bars,  Tonga,  Ac.  Ac. 
For  sale  and  warranted,  at  qianufaeturers*  prieea,  by 

RUGGLBB,  NOURSB,  MAflON  A  CO^ 
Not.  18.  tf  Ovaramnay  Markot,  BaauAi. 
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Ib  bill.  Hd  m 

Fron  bMk  (o  buk,  taa,  ilu  nrndn  lu, 

WiLLiAJi  HowiTT,  in  "The  Bpok  of  the  Sense 
■kja  "March  is  a  rude  and  hoisterQus  ti]ODA,i>o«- 
sesaing  many  of  Cho  ohiiracterittica  of  vjoler,  ;et 
awakeaiDg  aensatiuDs  pethape  more  delicinui  than 
the  two  fullowip);  npring  mdbttu  ;  for  it  ^ree  ng 
the  first  uiDOaDUi-iaeiit  and  tute  oTapriDg. 

"There  are  occiv^uoftlljiBoniings  in  March  when 
•  lOTdr  of  n&tnre  laaj  enjnj,  in  a  stroll,  sensatlonB 
Dot  to  be  eiccedi'il,  or  perhaps  eqaalled,  bjwij- 
thing  which  the  full  gloi;  of  samioer  can  awaken." 
Now  the  firat  aigna  of  the  eail;  spring  appear  in 
theuowdrops;  thej  peep  abore  the  gronnd  and 
trjr  to  ehow  a  flower ;  the  yellow  helleboreeiMl  tbi 
spring  crocus  appear  in  wium  situatiuns,  and  if  ii 
regalar  form,  give  to  the  ftarden  a  brilliant  aspect 

"CiaeDWK  rill*  <!»]»  orioM, 

Bumdni^  fair.  Ilk*  llika  ornnw, 
ADil  brisk  [  lliriwoiu  now  blow." 

Well  did  the  poet  call  March  ths  month  of 
"many  lacatliert,"  ao  ohaogeabte  is  it 
the  tempest  howls,  driving  flakes  of  enow  through 
the  air.  At  other  times,  the  cold  and  sleetj  rain 
folia  in  torrents,  carrjing  along  with  it  the  snow 
which  it  boa  melted  in  the  mountains,  and  at  oUi- 
er  times  the  hoar  frost  lies  thick  fcnd  chill,  and 
■{««ade  ita  snowy  nHutle  over  the  Selds,  while  the 
deep  bhie  sky,  and  the  sun  riMng  in  the  glowing 
east,  without  a  dood,  speak  deoeitfully  of  to-mor- 
row's eoftneae  and  bea«ty.    And, 

Twee  of  Mrs.  BwbauH— 

-Hudir  Mw  ib«  •animp  duH  ■pyur, 
TW  iiM  Hi.  U«MrfWlbe  DDrti»£L  fias 
±t  FIWB^  Snuk,  bT  kAiw  mnifannlBi  nujri 
Bai!  ckaiod  u  i* tcU  ipio  ■  looen  . 

IM  ■■muglH'*  >k'  •crnlla*  Dlui  nUlu 

&t  them  «^  iotsiMting  i»<m&  of  the  Adnnmng 
J<u.  Tba  BHm  nomwed  in  lenfcth,  and  the 
•"  l«faa»i^aweeF  and  dartt Uece'^NhMl 


beams.  The  huds  b^o  to  swell,  the  tops  of  the 
elm  and  white  maple  thicken  wondarfiiUy,  wbile 
the  cptkios  of  the  willow  throw  their  elegant  foima 
<Mi  the  Nght.  In  still  days,  and  sanny  places,  un- 
der the  fneadly  brush  heap,  or  in  ^le  sheltered 
nooks  of  the  garden,  the  warhling  sparrow  regalet 
na  with  its  cheerlol  song,  or  the  plaintive  note  of 
the  blue-bird  is  heard  for  a  few  momeoU  from  bie 
old  hollow  branch  in  the  noning. 

"nien,  stronger  sons  warm  up  the  biMom  of  the 
earth,  new  forma  of  Tegetation  appear ;  the  gay 
dandoKon  dots  the  rriuetant  green,  and  the  modest 
violets  hold  up  their  beautiAiI  heads. 

Now  that  we  have  briefly  glanced  at  the  grand 
movements  of  Natnre,  let  na  turn  to  so»e«f  oqt 
own,  so   huiabls   oompared  with   tier     imponng 

Books. — All  farmers  have,  or  ought  to  have, 

MS — and  they  ought  to  understand  something  of 

their  peoulioi  prt^rUee.    Sooh  as  their  oompara- 

live  value  for  fiiel  or  timber,  or  enduranoa  as  Ibne- 

bg  nateiials.    Well,  EbumsoN's  hocik  on  Treea 

and  Shrubs,  to  a  (kxmer  who  lores  his  ealling,  is 

interesting  than  a  political  paper  or  the  last 

novel.    There  is  time  now,  before  the  evenioge  ore 

short  or  the  snow-flakes  eease  to  ij,  to  g^vo  that 

book  a  parosal.    If  yoa  intend  to  clean  out  those 

ditches,  or  hme  not  fuiit  dtddti  to  get  up  50  corda 

,  mud  next  summer  to  experiment  npon 

with   gnono,   or   lime,   or  sslt,  these   blnateiing 

Uaroh  days  and  evenings  will  afibrd  a  fine  oppor- 

bringyonr  deeision  np  to  the   sti<Aing 

peiot,  by  reading  Dana's  Hack  Manual,  the  Amer- 

icM  MwikBmA,  or  several  others  full   of  safii 

«tog«.3 

Somoa!-^  a  hmnbcg,  is  W  Ah,  no.  W« 
sre  all  indeSled  to  it  for  the  best  oossfiirls  we  en- 
joy. No  man  is  idready  more  deeply  indebted  to 
its  tanridngs,  er  may  still  look  forward  with  expeo- 
talioBB  ot  benefit  from  it,  than  the  brmer.  It  ■ 
merely  making  the  hmd  work,  instead  of  the  hanfy. 
Iti  iron  thews  nd  sjnewa  do  not  ache  or  &e.    It 
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IB  but  ^'knowledge  roethodioaQy  digested  and  ar- 
ranged— a  liberal  art."    And  the  Bprings  of  the 


hills,  or  the  saDBhine  of  Ueaven,  have  been  no  porkers  as  the  best  lot  seen  in  our  market  this 


more  liberal  to  the  farmer,  than  this  much  con- 
temned sdence !  There  is  still  time  left  in  March 
to  understand  it  better. 

Manveus. — While  the  mornings  are  frosty  and 
the  ground  froaen  for  a  few  hours,  the  opportunity 
should  be  improved  to  cart  out  manure  and  drop  it 
in  heaps  of  convenient  access  to  the  fields  where  it 
is  to  be  used.  The  heaps  should  be  covered  with 
muck  or  loam,  and  occasionally  overhauled,  and 
thoroughly  pulverized  and  mingled.  It  is  an  error 
to  use  coarse  and  crude  manures ;  the  finer  they 
are  made,  the  more  generally  will  they  be  diffused 
through  the  soil,  and  give  off  their  fertilizing  pro- 
perties to  the  delicate  roots  in  search  of  sustenance. 
It  is  therefore  labor  well  repaid  to  get  manure  into 
compact  heaps,  bring  it  into  slight  fermentation, 
and  work  it  over  until  it  is  all  reduced  so  fine  as  to 
be  easily  worked  with  the  shovel 

SjQn>  PoTATOSs. — Sort  and  collect  such  potatoes 
as  are  intended  for  seed ;  also  prepare  the  seed 
eom,  and  all  garden  seeds,  that  no  time  may  be 
lost  when  the  earth  is  widting  to  receive  them,  and 
when  you  feci  that  the  day  is  scarcely  long  enough 
to  accomplish  what  you  desire. 

Thb  Wood  Pilk. — Money  invested  in  a  yearns 
atoek  of  good  wood,  so  that  it  may  always  be  had 
diy,  is  better  than  in  6  per  cent,  stocks.  In  this 
estimate  we  do  not  take  the  item  of  good  temper 
into  the  account  at  all,  but  look  at  it  merely  in  a 
financial  manner.  Then  let  it  be  cut,  split, 
if  it  can  be  put  under  cover  where  a  draft  can  pass 
through  it, — piled  before  the  month  closes.  Such 
fuel  has  a  wonderful  tendency  to  keep  peace  in  the 
kitchen ! 

Ths  Stock. — Perhaps  at  no  season  does  the  stock 
require  more  attention  than  in  this  month — espe- 
cially cows  that  are  coming  in.  They  should  not 
be  exposed  to  sudden  changes — sleet,  snow,  sun- 
shine and  high  winds.  Feed  liberally,  and  use  the 
card  gently,  but  freely. 

But,  enough  for  March.  Seed  time  has  been 
promised  us.  Soon  the  earth  will  unfold  her  am- 
ple bosom  to  receive  our  labors,  and  we  must  be 
ready  to  accept  her  favors,  which,  if  once  neglect- 
ed, cannot  be  recalled. 

Dairy  Woman  Wamted.— -Attention  is  called  to 
the  advertisement  for  a  dairy  woman,  in  the  proper 
department  of  this  paper.  VY  mdsor  is  one  of  the 
most  romantic,  healthy,  and  beautiful  towns  in 
Mew  England,  and  the  opportunity  for*  a  skilful 
person  to  engage  in  this  business  is  a  good  one. 


in  by  J.  L.  Loveriko,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Vt.  Th 
hogs  were  pronounced  by  those  accustomed  to  the 


son.    They  were    selected  for  fatting,  as  tbey 
lacked  some  of  the  fine  points  for  which  Mr.  Loves^ 
ing^s  swine  are  famous.    The  one  giving  the  larg- 
est weight  above  was  a  sow  who  gave  a  litter  of 
pigs  in  September  last. 

The  Sufiblks  which  we  have  frequently  obtained 
for  our  friends  were  from  this  gentleman's  stock. 


PBOnUAR  DIFFIOUI»TIBB  OF  NBW 
SNOLAND  HUSBANDRY. 

lEzTBAcra  fbom  Mr.  Psbhcth**  Aodbsm  ] 
The  abolition,  in  our  country,  of  the  rights  af 
primogeniture,  and  preference  of  males  over  fe- 
males, in  inheritance,  is  another  difference  between 
us  and  Engknd,  which  operates  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  large  estates ;  and  so,  to  render  im- 
posfflble  here  the  grand  and  expensive  schemes  of 
improvement,  of  wnich  we  rMwf  so  much  in  works 
on  British  husbandry. 

By  the  English  Ck>mmon  Law,  the  eldest  son  in- 
herits all  the  fiither's  re^  estate.  Here  every  son 
and  daughter  inherits  an  equal  share. 
^  There,  immense  tracts  of  land  are  owned  by  a 
single  individual,  and  it  is  his  pride  to  preserve 
dnd  increase  the  estate  in  extent  and  value  through 
bis  life,  and  transmit  it  to  the  son  who  bears  his 
titie,  while  the  other  ^ildren  are  left  landless  and 
often  dependent. 

Mr.  Cfolman  states  that  the  Duke  of  P(»tkuid, 
bv  turning  the  course  of  a  river,  irrigates  at  his 
pleasure  between  three  and  four  hundred  acres  of 
land.  Lord  Yarboro'  has  more  than  60,000  acres 
of  land  in  his  phmtation.  He  has  150  tenant  farm- 
ers, and  more  than  600  tenants  in  all,  and  you  can 
ride  upon  his  estate  in  a  direct  line  thirty  miles. 
One  of  his  tenants  said  he,  the  tenant,  raised 
18,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  year ;  and  many  of 
the  tenants  pay  a  rent  of  5  or  $6000  a  year. 


BARKKN  NSW  ENGLAND  SENDS  VOOD  TO   8TARVINO 

LAND. 

But,  while  we  are  amazed  at  the  sTandeor  of  the 
estates  of  the  English  nobOity,  while  we  feel  that 
the  vast  operations  in  agricultural  improvement 
practiced  there  are,  from  the  nature  of  our  lands, 
impossible  with  us,  we  should  remember  also,  that 
600  tenants,  the  happiness  of  each  of  whom  is  of 
as  much  value  in  the  sight  of  Omniscience  as  that 
of  the  lord  of  this  vast  domain,  are  dependent, 
that  one  may  be  great.  And  we  have  a  right  to 
fell  proud,  that  New  Enghind,  from  her  barren  hills 
and  small  and  half  cleared  farms,  but  a  few  years 
since,  freighted  whole  ships  with  food,  as  charity 
for  starving  Ireland,— with  food  for  the  tenants 
even  on  the  estates  of  English  nobles,  and  that 
although  we  have  no  great  estates,  we  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  enough  for  ourselves,  and  some- 
thing for  our  hungry  neighboia. 

POTERTT  OF  NEW  XNOLAND  SOIL. 

The  vovertyof  our  soil  would  be,  at  once,  sug- 
gested by  a  citizen  of  a  southern  or  western  State 
as  the  one  peat  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  farming  m  New  England. 

If,  however,  we  had  time  to  institute  a  thorough 


Fine  Pork. — We  recentiy  noticed  a  lot  of  nine 
Suffolk  hogs  at  the  stall  of  Mr.  Richards  in  Faneuil 
Hall  Market,  weighing  respectively  263, 256,  392, 

318, 351, 230. 309. 252,  and  229.  fetw  «d  «nt  <,^^;^;;;;:'^:;:'^z^^y:^:':^. 
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population  of  those  fertile  re^oxus  and  oar  own, 
we  should  find  little  reason  to  envy  their  position. 
I  hflSVe  somewhere  seen  an  an^c^te,  which  illus- 
trates, in  a  few  words,  the  peculiar  adyantages  of, 
the  sootbem  mode  of  agricultare.  A  planter  was 
speaking  of  the  large  quantity  of  com,  and  the 
number  of  swbe  annually  raised  on  his  plantation. 
"You  must  grow  rich  very  rapidly,"  remarked  a 
bystander,  "at  that  rate.''  *»Ye8,"  said  he,  "I 
should,  were  it  not  for  one  or  two  circumstances ; 
but  the  fact  is,  eyery  winter  my  slaves  eat  all  the 
com,  and  my  slaves  eat  all  my  swine,  and  in  the 
spring  I  have  nothing  but  the  slaves  lell." 

VBX4T  dOP  RKDVCaO)  rSQM  I0RT7  TO  IDTSDr  BDSH- 

BLB  AN  ACBS. 

New  Ebgland  soil  may  now,  perhaps,  be  proper- 
ly denominated  poor,  and  this  is  partly  its  natural 
state,  and  partly  induced  by  an  exhausting  course 
ef  husbandry.  The  great  and  ruinous  mistake  of 
Americim  misbandry  thus  far,  has  been  that  of 
iaking  wUhoui  ^mn^— of  robbing  the  soil  of  the 
elements  of  fertih'ty,  and  returning  nothing  to  it. 
This  course  has  been  pursued  everywhere  through 
our  countiy,  under  the  false  though  specious  idea, 
of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Railroads  and  canals  have  been  opened.  Wheat 
was  developed  in  New  England,  until  the  lands, 
which  a  century  ago,  produced  abundant  crops, 
BOW  produce  no  crop  whatever.  It  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  fertile  lands  of  New  York,  till  the 
average  product  of  whole  countries  has  been  re- 
duced from  40  to  15  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  re- 
seotess  of  the  soil  of  Virginia  have  been  developed 
m  the  shape  of  tobacco,  till  the  lands  were  abso- 
lotely  barren,  under  their  old  system  of  treatment, 
and  Yankee  enterprise,  with  improved  cultivation, 
is  just  now  restoring  them  to  fertility,  making  New 
England  homes  where,  as  John  Randolph  said, 
Virginia  aristocracy  was  fiurly  starved  out. 


enoueh  and  to  spare  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  n  we  sit  down  and  soberly  makn  up  the  ac- 
count, remembering  that  no  other  land  on  which 
the  sun  in  his  course  looks  down,  enjoys  at  this 
moment  so  much  of  true  dvil  freedom  and  * 'free- 
dom to  worship  God"  as  this  New  England, — that 
in  no  other  land  are  life  and  property  so  secure — 
in  no  other  land  is  education  so  generally  diffused 
•^remembering  too,  that  God  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  pure  morSity ,  and  brave  and  honest  hearts 
should  ever  thrive  best  upon  a  ragged  soil — re- 
membering too,  that  here  are  the  graves  of  our 
fathers,  and  here  the  happy  homes  of  our  child- 
hood. If  we  consider  ui  these  things,  we  shall 
still  take  courage  and  thank  our  Maker  that  our 
lives  have  ftJlen  in  pleasant  places,  and  that  we 
have,  indeed,  a  goodly  heritage. 

AflBICULTiniAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  want  of  AgricuUvral  Schools,  and  of  the 
opportunities  for  obtaining  an  accurate  soientifio 
niowledge  of  the  true  principles  and  practice  of 
husbandry,  is  in  New  England  at  the  present  day 
a  singular  circumstance  to  be  named  as  a  difficult 
in  such  pursuits. 

It  would  seem  that  we  regarded  agricultural  skill 
as  an  instinct  of  our  nature,  that  we  supposed  this 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  knowl- 
edge is  found  by  studious  search  for  it,  and  that, 
like  the  birds  of  the  air,  which  a  thousand  years 
ago  built  their  nests  as  skilfully  as  now,  we  had 
bj  nature  implanted  in  us,  as  much  of  a  sort  of 
gift  of  cultivating  the  earth  as  would  ever  be  of 
any  advantage  to  us. 
^  Meikbe^n,  howevei;,  to  regard  this  matter  in  a 
difierent  aspect,  and  are  getting  light  enough  to 
make  the  darkness  visibTe.  ^ey  begin  to  feel, 
that  from' the  fact  that  farmers  five  apart  from 
each  other,  and  have  not  like  merchants,  and  law- 
yers, and  manufacturers,  occasion  to  meet  and 
compare  results,  and  form  systematic  arrangements 
for  future  action,  they  lose  the  great  advantages 
of  mutual  experience. 

The^  beran  to  feel,  that  to  leam  from  Nature 
alone  is  ^slow  and  toilsome  process — that  human 
life  is  too  short  for  each  individual  to  work  out  for 
himself  every  experiment  important  to  be  tried — 
that  some  Board  of  Agriculture,  some  Department 
of  Government — some  central  point  somewhere 
must  be  established,  whereby  the  results  of  care- 
ful and  continued  observations  may  be  collected, 
and  compared  and  published  to  the  world. 

LITTLE  PROGRESS  IN  TWO  TBOOBAND  TEARS. 

It  is  lamentable  to  observe,  how  entirely  almost 
for  centuries  agricultural  experience  has  been 
wasted,  how  littfo  progress  has  been  made,  even 
in  2000  years,  in  many  branches  of  husbamdry. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  understood,  almost  aa 
well  as  we  do,  the  uses  of  various  kinds  of  ma- 
nures. We  read  now-a-days  in  the  Agricultural 
Reporta  and  journals  of  the  importance  of  mixing 
soib— clay  with  sand-— as  if  it  were  some  grand 
disooveiy  of  modem  times ;  yet  Theophastua  re» 
oommend^  the  same  thing  twenty  centuries  a|^. 
Farmera  talk  about  feeding  down  their  winter  ffrun 
^  in  autumn  as  a  thing  worth  trying;  a  practice  of 

Yes,  New  England  soil,  compared  with  that  of  which  Virgil  speaks,  as  famiHar  among  the  Ro- 


SAICB  S7STEII  WILL  BRING  THE   SAME  RESULTS  IN 
THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

Such  a  robbery  of  the  soil,  of  the  very  marrow 
of  its  system,  such  a  development  of  the  reeouross 
of  the  land,  as  freighta  ^ole  rivers  and  canals 
and  railways  with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
the  other  essential  elementa  of  growth,  in  the  form 
of  wheat,  and  com,  and  cattle,  carrying  them  to 
large  cities,  to  be  there  consumed,  or  shipped 
abroad,  and  making  no  retum  to  the  soil,  will  soon 
brine  to  a  level  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West  and 
South,  uad  the  hills  of  New  Skigland. 
^  The  diflbrence  is  diminishing  every  day,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  everywhere  in  the 
South,  the  West,  and  the  North,  the  truth  will  be 
forced  upon  us,  that  we  can  receive  from  the  soU 
no  more  than  by  intelligent  culture  we  in  some 
way  cause  to  be  returned  to  it,  and  it  depends  up- 
on ourselves  whether  we  shall  pursue  a  rainous 
course  of  husbandry,  till  our  lanos  are  cursed  with 
barrenness,  like  the  tobacco  lands  of  Virginia,  or 
whether  we  shall  clothe  our  hills  with  traces  of 
beauty  and  fiU  our  valleys  with  fertility. 


KNGLANn  XNJOTS  AN 
RELIGIOUS 


UNSURPASSED 
ntXEDON. 


CIVIL    AND 


portions  of  the  West,  is  poor  and  hard  to  till,  but 
yet  compared  with  most  portions  of  the  cultivated 
countries  of  the  earth,  it  yields  a  ftur  retum  for  la- 
bor.   Indeed,  it  yields  already,  as  I  have  said, 


mans. 


The  science  of  ckemUtry  has  indeed  opened  in 
modem  times  a  book  of  Nature's  operations  before 
entirely  sealed,  giving  us,  if  not  yet,  an  accurate 
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knowledge  of  how  she  cariouslj  fashioDS  bud,  and 
leaf,  and  blossom,  of  yarions  form  and  color,  and 
taste  and  fragranoe  from  the  same  air  and  earth 
and  water — ^giving  us  at  least  some  hints  of  the  re- 
sults of  her  elective  affinities — ^showing  us  that 
each  rootlet  instinctivelv  seeks  out  the  nourish- 
ment essential  to  the  plant — that  the  elements 
which  compose  the  harvest  must  be  somehow  sup- 
plied to  the  growing  crop,  and  that  the  ear  of  com 
IS  but  a  new  arrangement  of  particles  of  mattw 
every  one  of  which  before  existed,  and  that  Nature 
herself,  however  mysteriously,  works  with  means, 
and  though  she  fashions  anew,  never  creates. 


THB  MSUL  TRADB. 

l!his  important  business  is  attracting  considera- 
ble interest.  The  facts  elicited  at  the  recent  con- 
ventions haye  drawn  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
people  are  surprised  at  the  looseness  and  uncer- 
tainty in  which  the  matter  is  conducted*  It  is 
just  as  important  to  the  consumer  as  to  the  pro- 
daoer,  that  the  whole  trade  should  be  regulated  by 
law,  as  is  all  other  commerce.  We  trust  that 
those  who  hare  taken  the  incipient  measures  to- 
wards regulating  it,  will  be  active  and  determined 
until  all  those  guards  and  restraints  are  sanctioned 
by  the  Legislature,  which  are  indispensable  to  a 
&ir  trade  in  the  article. 

The  people  of  Waltham  have  backed  up  their 
action  in  the  Convention  by  several  meetings,  at 
one  of  which  they  adopted  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolutions.  We  hope  to  find  this  spirit 
prevailing  in  every  .town  in  the  Commonwealth. 

_  •     • 

Whereas  at  the  Milk  Convention  held  in  Boston, 
Jan.  26th,  it  was  voted  to  adopt  wine  measure 
as  a  standard  measure  for  milk,  also  to  petition 
the  Legislature  for  th^  passage  of  an  act  requiring 
all  milk  cans  to  be  sealed.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the&rmers  of  Waltham,  do 
heartily  concur  with  those  resolutions  which  aim  at 
a  reform  much  needed,  and  when  carried  ihto  effect 
will  prove  a  mutual  benefit  both  to  the  producer 
and  consumer. 

Resolved,  That  on  and  after  April  1st,  we  will 
sell  our  mi&  by  vrine  measure,  and  by  no  other. 

As  it  is  a  well  known  fact  to  every  farmer  that 
the  producing  of  milk  is  a  monoy  losing  business, 

'Resolved,  That  we  will  take  such  measures  as 
will  secure  to  the  producer  a  fiur  compensation 
for  his  labor. 

Apdrbss  at  TBI  Vbrmoi«t  Statx  Fair.— Through 
the  polite  attenttona  of  the  author,  Wu.  S.  King, 
editor  of  the  Jommdl  ttf  Agriculture,  we  have  le- 
oeived  a  copy  of  the  Address  delivered  by  him  at 
the  late  State  Fair  in  Vermont.  After  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  objset  of  such  associations,  and  a  glance 
at  the  offerings  on  the  ocoasioB,  the  address  is 
ptinopally  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  seientifio 
husbandty.  It  is  written  in  an  easy  and  attrac> 
tive  style,  abounds  with  forcible  illustratioBa,  and 
knocks  in  the  head  a  thousand  of  the  current  pre- 
jodioea  which  exist.  Labor  omnia  vmcst,  biother 
King — we  shall  conquer  if  vre  labor  and  fiiint  not. 


80  may  the  valleys  echo  with  your  tones,  and  the 
hills  send  back  the  sounds  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  land.  * 

Far  tkt  Hew  Znglmmd  Fmnmer. 
BIsAOK  KNOTS  ON  BJJJM  TBBBa 

Mr.  Brow37  : — Sir,  T  noticed  !n  a  hite  number  of 
the  Neto  England  Farmer,  an  inquiry  by  W.  R.  C, 
concerning  the  black  knots  on  plum  trees,  and  a 
reply  by  G.  B.  Slade.  So  much  has  been  pub- 
lisned  upon  the  subject,  that  I  can  hardly  expect 
to  communicate  anything  new,  yet  I  feel  cUsposed 
to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  experiments  that 
I  have  witnessed.  The  {viactiee  or  W.  R.  C,  ia 
cutting  off  the  warts  a$  soon  as  they  appear,  and 
burning  them,  is  a  good  one,  and  the  reconmen- 
datioB  of  Mr.  Sbide,  saying,  ^'ent  freely,  sparing 
no  imperfection  of  wood,"  cannot  be  improved  up- 
on. There  is  indisputable  evidence  that  the  ex- 
crescences are  the  work  of  ioseots,  for  in  the  ex- 
periments made  by  difierent  members  of  m^  fiuni- 
ly,  two  difierent  species  of  insects  have  nnifocmly 
been  found  to  inhabit  them.  One,  the  curculio^ 
or  plum  wevil;  and  the  other,  a  small  moth,  about 
one-filth  of  an  inch  in  length,  wines  havine  the 
anpearanoe  of  copper,  watmd  with  brown  velvet. 
Toe  experiments  were  made  by  cultiDg  out  a  seo- 
tion  or  the  limb  containing  the  excrescence,  and 
placing  it  in  a  small  box  or  glass  partly  filled  with 
moist  earth,  covering  the  top  with  coarse  gaiue 
so  as  to  admit  ur,  and  prevent  escape.  My  daugh- 
ters, m  puisulng  their  experknents,  piocwred  a loi 
of  cheap  glass  tumblers  and  rings  of  win  thai 
could  be  passed  over  them  easily,  then  eat  pieoea 
of  ^auze  large  enough  to  fall  over  the  top,  alxKit 
an  inch  deep,and  wound  the  edge  of  the  guaxe  over 
the  ring  and  sewed  it  ^ht,  thus  making  the  oov* 
er  secure  and  easy  to  be  managed.  The  maggots 
would,  in  a  short  time,  leave  the  exoresoeBoe,  a  park 
spin  cocoons,  the  other  part  enter  the  earth  ; 
from  the  cocoons  came  the  moths  above  described; 
those  that  entered  the  earth  were  curculios. 

Of  course,  we  were  exceedingly  puzzled  to  de- 
cide which  species  were  the  authors  of  the  mis- 
chief. One  season,  when  tiie  h&te  frosts  had  de- 
stroyed the  (ruits,  the  black  warts  were  unusual- 
ly numerous ;  we  then  supposed  it  must  be  the 
curculio,  but  more  recent  investigations  have  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  the  moth,  and  that  the  curcu- 
lio takes  possession  of  the  spongy  excrescence  for 
want  of  other  accommodations.  I  have  come  to 
the  above  conolncncm,  from  the  fact,  that  the  black 
knots  have  within  three  or  four  years  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  this  vicinity,  while  the  rava- 
Sis  of  the  curculio  are  as  destructive  as  ever, 
oreover,  the  excrescences  do  not  appear  until 
the  month  of  July,  and  long  before  that  time  the 
first  crop  of  euroufios  have  done  their  work,  and 
undergone  their  cham^. 

The  moths  must,  of  course,  pursue  the  haMts  of 
all  the  wood  borers,  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bark  of 
the  limb,  and  when  they  are  hatched,  the  littie 
maggots  eat  through  the  bark  into  the  wood  and 
there  increase  in  siae  until  they  are  ready  to  go 
int6  the  chrysalis  state»  preparatory  to  their  ehanee 
into  the  perfect  insect.  Mr.  Slade  thinl»  that  m- 
cality  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  think  so  too, 
but  am  convinced  that  variety  has,  for  1  have  no- 
ticed that  trees  bearing  a  certain  kind  of  nlc^ 
were  destroyed,  or  thehr  limbs  kiUed  and  renaered 
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nDsieh%,  while  other  yarietieB  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood  were  left  undisturbed.  So  with  the 
ciherry.  The  Black  Hearts  woaM  saffer  from  their 
attacks,  wh9e  the  Honey  Hearts  and  Red  Bigar- 
reans  standinr  near  them  wocdd  escape.  It  is  there- 
fore  leasoftabTe  to  o(xicliide,  that  insects  can  dis- 
eover  as  diflerent  tastes  in  the  wood  of  di£ferent 
kinds  of  trees,  as  we  do  in  the  fruits  they  bear. 

T  io tended  when  I  commenced  writing,  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  habits  of  ants  and  unhides, 
bat  my  article  is  already  too'long  for  the  value  it 
contains.  But  why,  may  I  ask,  is  the  study  of  en- 
tomology BO  much  neglectad  t  Nothing  can  be  more 
interesting  or  useful  to  the  lovers  of  nature,  and 
sarelj,  nothing  can  be  more  beautifiil  than  many 
of  the  insect  tnbes,  to  wit :  the  moths  and  butter- 
flies, for  truly  has  a  distinguished  writer  said, 
*' that  nature  appears  the  most  beautifbl  in  her 
smallest  works."        Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Notbs  Darling 
New  Bavm,  Ct,,  Jan.  31,  1853. 
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Remarks. — ^It  is  a  significant  and  encouraging 
eyidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  our  people  in  the 
oultiyatioQ  of  fruits  and  flowers,  as  well  as  grains 
and  all  other  farm  and  garden  productions,  to  find 
them  replying  readily  to  queries  propounded  by 
others.   Only  two  or  three  weeks  since  an  inquiry 
was  made  1^  one  of  our  correspondents  for  a  rem- 
edy for  warts  on  plum  trees.    We  have  deceived 
some  half-doaen  replies,  and  among  them,  the 
above  frcna  a  lady,  an  ardent  lover  of  the  farm  and 
the  garden.    Where  the  inquiries  are  pertinent 
and  the  answers  brief  and  clear,  we  know  of  no 
way  better  calculated  to  elicit  valuable  informa- 
tion.   We  welcome  our  fair  correspondent  to  our 
columns,  and  trast  '*the  daughters"  will  catch 
tlie  pure  and  natural  tastes  which  prompt  the 
mother  to  contribute  ber  portion  to  the  waiting 
world.    Well  may  she  inquire  why  the  study  of 
entomology  is  so  much  neglected !    It  is  true  that 
nature  presents  in  her  lowly  works,  some  of  the 
most  wonderful.    Nothing  created  is  more  beau- 
tiful (if  we  may  except  a  good  and  preU^  girl!) 
than  the  spider !    Place  him  under  the  mioraseope 
and  lo6k  at  bis  eye,  his  sjnnners,  his  feet  with 
balls  of  hair,  his  plumage,  not  equalled  by  the  ex- 
quisite dyes  of  the  wood  duck  or  the  burning  col- 
ors of  the  flamingo !     Behold  him  work,  twist  his 
Soseamer  threads  and  fill  his  distaff,  set  his  «nares 
to  entangle  the  unwary  fly,  or  boUd  his  house,  foi^ 
tifying  it  on  every  hand,  and  then  you  will  kindle 
with  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  lowly  Kfe  which 
you  contemn.    Spiders,  moths,  and  caterpillars, 
will  become  as  loveable  as  humming  birds,  cana- 
ries, or  cats,  and  prove  the  source  of  delightftil  re- 
search and  contemplation.    We  have  scattered 
this  seed,  iladam,  for  years,  and  trust  some  of  it 
has  fallen  on  genial  soil.     If  the  thoughts  of  the 
young  were  turned  into  the  right  channels,  there 
would  ever  be  found  at  hand  enough  for  instruc- 
tion, and  amusement y  for  all. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  thb  national  associ- 
ation took  place  at  the  Smithsonian  lastitationv 
at  Washington,  on  the  2d  of  Febmary,  1853,  and 
continued  in  session  through  two  days  and  an  9v^ 
ning.  *  There  were  present  representatives  of  th9 
great  national  industry,  agriculture,  from  more 
than  half  the  States  and  toxritories  of  the  Union. 
These  gentlemen  had  come  from  the  various  occu- 
pations of  life : — the  farmer,  mechanic,  merchant, 
clergyman,  physician  and  lawyer  were  there,  and 
engaged  with  an  earnestness  and  seal  that  pre- 
cludes doubt  of  future  success.  A  common  pur- 
pose, and  iVaternal  feeling,  animated  every  breast. 
The  main  feature — the  prosperity  of  agricultural 
pursuits^was  kept  prominently  in  view,  and  en- 
listed the  attention  of  every  person  present.  No 
fancy  schemes  or  tales  of  romance  were  enter- 
tained or  propounded — ^no  assurance  of  success, 
only  through  labor  guided  by  intelligence— no  pro- 
mise that  enlightened  art  should  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  scientific  knowledge,  or  that  the  appli- 
cation of  science  should  ever  make  patient  and  inr 
structed  labor  unnecessary. 

All  was  accomplished  that  was  expected.  Offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  such 
arrangements  made  as  were  deemed  necessazy  to 
promote  the  ol^ects  of  the  society. 

Resolutions  were  passed  expressive  of  the  sense 
of  the  society  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the  gen- 
eral government  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
and  committees  appointed  to  make  respectful  pre- 
sentation of  them  to  Congress.  In  the  language 
of  the  distingmshed  President  of  the  society,  in 
the  closing  part  of  his  address,  we  say  that 
''dieering  prospects  are  before  us.  We  dwell 
with  pleasure  on  the  bright  future.'' 


F«r  l*«  Neto  Mnglmad  Farmer, 

THB  OORB-WORBI. 

FftiXKD  Brown  : — Having  seen  in  your  own  vain- 
able  paper,  as  well  as  in  the  columns  of  two  or  three 
other  agricnltoral  journals,  several  inquiries  made 
'during  the  past  year,  toaching  that  pest  of  Amei^ 
ican^  apples — the  core-worm^  asking  for  advice 
and  information  as  to  a  remedy  or  preventive ; 
and  ^»  I  have  thus  far,  seen  nothhig  satisfactory 
to  myself  in  reply,  I  take  the  Uberty  of  giving  yo« 
my  own  experience  in  the  premises,  that  you  may 
lay  it  before^our  numerous  readers,  if  you  deem  it 
of  sufficient  nnnortance. 

I  send  you  tne  information  rather  than  publish 
it  myself,  as  ours,  not  being  an  agricultnral  paper, 
it  would  be  less  liable  to  be  read  by  thoae  wnom  it 
may  benefit,ithan  if  published  in  the  New  Engkmi 
Farmer. 

So  far  as  I  have  investigated  the  matter,  the  core' 
worms  of  the  apnles  in  &!s  country  are  in  no  par- 
ticular diflerent  from  the  piratioad  apple  depredar 
tors  of  France,  England,  Portugal,  and  South 
America,  and  are  the  ofi^ring  of  a  brown  miller, 
somewhat  koger  than  the  mother  of  our  common 
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moths,  which  deposits  her  eggs  at  night  in  the 
dried  blow  of  the  apple,  when  about  half  grown. 

In  the  islai^  of  Jersey,  a  place  famous  for  its 
frnit,  the  depredations  of  the  **;>^in-trarm"— as 

ihey  are  there  called— ik  entirely  avoided  bjy  the ^  _^ • .      , 

formers  plainng  among  the  branches  of  their  ap-  number  of  my  neighbors  were  maldng  large  re- 
pie  trees,  sometime  in  April,  tufts  of  pea  straw,  pairs  on  their  buildings,  I  dwly  obtMned  the  priv- 
or  what  is  better  still,  bean  stalks,  which  have  Sege  of  removing  what  no  one  accounted  of  any 


was  from  seeing  how  strong  a  lie  it  woold  prodace 
alter  beiag  soaked  in  water  for  a  short  time.  As 
lime  was  difficult  to  be  procured  except  in  casks, 
at  too  hiffh  a  price  for  farming  purposes,  and  as  I 
was  satisfied  my  land  needed  the  artide,  and  "^  * 


been  kept  through  the  winter  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  cavities  of  these,  the  miller  deposits  her 
eggs,  which  in  due  time  becomes  a  grub,  of  an  al- 
together diftrent  character  apparently,  from  the 
apj^e-bred  o£&prings  of  the  same  miller. 

These  grubs  never  enter  an  apple,  and  what  few 
of  them  escape  the  keen  observation  of  the  black 
hornet  or  the  speckled  giriUr,  find  their  way  to 
the  ground,  in  which  they  burrow,  lying  dormant 
for  about  ten  months,  when  they  become  changed 
to  millers  in  time  for  the  next  crop  of  apples. 

I  have  seen  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  the  apices 
from  a  tree  unprotected  by  the  simple  precaution 
mentioned,  literally  alive  with  worms,  whDe  those 
of  all  the  other  trees  in  the  same  orchard  were  en- 
tirely free  f^m  the  plague. 

I  have  tried  the  experiment  in  South  America 
frequently,  with  the  most  complete  success ;  and 
as  1  believe  the  North  American  worm  is  identical 
with  the  apple-worm  of  other  countries,  I  would 
advise  that  rarmers  generally  try  the  experiment. 
It  does  not  cost  mucn,  and  if  successful,  is  just  as 
good, as  a  more  expensive  remedv. 

I  am  Dear  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  S.  Ratuond. 

Office  JVbrthern  Light, 
ffallawell,  Me,^  Feb,,  1858. 

RxMARKS. — ^Thank  you,  friend  Ratmond,  for  the 
above.  ^  We  shall  try  it.  If  it  is  a  remedy,  it  is 
one  of  those  rimple  ones  which  all  may  have. 


For  the  /r«w  Mngt&nd  Farmer, 
OHZNB8B  FARMma. 

This  oldest  and  most  populous  country  in  the 
world,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  has  the  least  sup- 
ply of  cattle  of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modem, 
wnere  agriculture  has  been  successfully  and  sys 
tematically  pursued.  How  they  replenish  their 
soil  century  afler  century,  in  the  absence  of  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  producing  manures  in  all  other 
countries,  has  long  been  to  mo  a  most  embarrassinjg 
question,  and  one  object  in  this  communication  is 
to  sdicit  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  from  some 
of  your  correspondents,  who  are  adequate  to  the 
task. 

I  have  been  told  that  they  have  the  art  of  im- 
parting fertilizing  properties  to  heaps  or  vaults  of 
earth,  which  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  composts 
of  other  countries.  What  chemical  agents  they 
employ  for  this  purpose  may  be  usefuf  for  us  to 
know. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  all  old  lime  and  mor- 
tar is  by  them  carefully  preserved  for  manuring 
purposes.  This  policy  I  can  understand,  as  I 
adopted  it  to  advantage  long  before  I  read  of  it 
among  this  people,  ana  was  not  a  little  gratified 
th&t  I  had  stumbled  upon  a  course  which  these  in- 
genious cultivators  from  time  immemorial  have 
pursued. 

The  way  I  came  to  think  of  making  use  of  an 
article  so  dry,  and  apparently  dead  and  worthless, 


value.  I  soon  carried  off  hundreds  of^  loads,  at 
first  somewhat  at  a  venture.  Some  of  it  I  lefl  in 
heaps,  mixed  with  earth  for  future  use ;  most  of 
it,  however,  I  spread  on  the  land,  lumps,  flakes, 
and  all,  where  Wiey  m^ted  away  by  degrees,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  After  this  preparation, 
a  much  less  quantity  of  other  manures  vraa  needed 
for  a  good  production. 

A  Chinaman  will  sometimes  replaster  his  house 
sooner  than  he  would  otherwise  do,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  old  refuse  for  his  land.  But  this  can 
afford  out  a  scanty  supply,  and  after  all,  the  ques- 
tion comes  up,  how  have  the  Chinese  kept  their 
lands  in  a  productive  state,  for  so  many  centuries, 
vrith  so  few  fkdlities  for  enriching  them,  which  are 
known  to  us  t  The  natural  richness  of  the  most 
exuberant  soUa  will  in  process  of  time  be  dimin- 
ished, and  they  must  to  replenished  by  some  fer- 
tilizing process,  or  scanty  crops  will  be  the  portion 
of  the  cultivator. 

I  am  aware  that  rice  is  the  staple  article  for  food 
in  China,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  eastern  Asia, 
for  the  growth  of  which  I  believe  manure  is  not 
needed,  as  all  rice  lands  must  not  only  be  watered, 
but  overflowed  a  portion  of  the  jear.  The  modus 
operandi  in  the  growing  of  this  crop  I  conclude 
b  simihur  in  all  countries.  The  fields  in  the  first 
place  must  be  entirely  level,  and  they  must  be  ao- 
cesrible  to  water,  which  must  be  let  on  and  off  at 
different  times,  after  the  seed  is  sown.  In  the 
southern  States,  the  rice  fields  are  mostly  adjomii^ 
fresh  water  rivers,  where  the  tides  rise  and  fiul 
suffidently  for  the  supply  of  the  fields.  This  is  the 
ordinary  vray  of  growing  rice  in  this  coun^.  But 
in  some  cases  they  lay  up  water  in  rainy  seasons 
to  be  let  on  when  it  shall  be  required. 

In  India  I  am  told  this  method  is  usually  ^pno 
ticed,  and  in  China  the  same  course  is  probably 
pursued. 

As  to  the  growing  of  the  tea  plant,  I  am  wholly 
unimformed  respecting  the  kind  of  soil  or  dresnng 
it  requires. 

But  a  large  portion  of  China  is  in  too  high  a 
latitude  for  the  culture  of  either  rice  or  tea,  and 
the  question  still  returns : 

How  have  the  Chinese  managed  to  keep  their 
lands  in  a  productive  condition  for  so  many  centu- 
ries, with  so  few  cattie,  and  without  the  usual 
fiusilitiesfor  producing  manures  which  are  common 
to  all  other  highly  cultivated  regions  t 

Agbioola. 


Elijah  M.  Reed,  of  Tewksbury,  informs  us  that 
he  is  now  making  butter  from  his  Ayrshire  cow, 
and  obtains  one  pound  from /our  quarts  of  milk ! 
She  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Middlesex  Show  in 
October  last,  and  was  then  an  animal  of  fine  ap- 
pearance. He  did  not  stato  to  us  the  manner  of 
feeding  in  obtaining  this  product.  One  cow  pro- 
ducing this  amount  must  be  of  as  much  value  as 
two,  at  least,  ordinary  cows. 
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F9r  th€  I99W  EngUmd  Farmer. 
TBOB  OUIiTIFATIOIT  OF  FIiOWBRB. 

BT  J.   RSTNOLDS,  M.   D. 


Said  an  exceUenfc  and  land-hearted  old  man  to 
m9f  one  day,  on  obserring  pome  flowers  iathe  win- 
dow, *'I  love  to  see  these  aboat  a  house.    They 
shew  that  there  is  sood  feeling  within,  that  there 
is  tastei  a^  regerd  S>t  the  feelmgs  of  others,  that 
ihe  mind  is  not  whdyk  wrapped  up  in  love  or  self. " 
And  is  it  not  so  ?    Where  yon  see  a  fine  cc^ection 
of  flowers  in  or  about  a  house,  well  trained  and 
ouUivated,  and  where  von  see  the  daughters,  aye, 
and  the  sons  too,  taught  to  love  them  and  watch 
irrer  them  and  proteot.thtfm  from  enemies  and  in- 
Jones,  do  ^^ou  not  feel  assured  that  the  mistress  of* 
the  house  is  a  lady  of  taste,  that  she  has  an  eye 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  that  she  has  otKer 
aoorcea  of  pleasure  besides  money  and  dress  and 
4isplaT  ?  ^  Do  you  not  feel  that  she  has  a  soul  en- 
dowed with  some  of  the  finer  senalniities  of  our 
nature,  and  that  she  is  deyeloping  and  cultivat- 
ing these  sensibilities  in  her  children !    Do  you 
not  expect  to  find  in  the  mind  of  the  woman  who 
lias  a  loTe  for  these  delicate  and  beautiful  objects 
of  nature,  a  nice  sense  of  propriety,  a  strong  and 
ardent  love  of  truth,  and  a  keen  and  quick  percep- 
tion of  moral  beanW  t    Woidd  you  not  commit 
your  daughters  to  tne  inStruoUon  of  the  woman 
who  possesses  a  strong  love  ibr  flowers,  other 
things  being  eaual,''  rath^  than  to  her  who  has  no 
taste  for  their  ddieato  forms,  and  blushing  and  al- 
most speaking  beauties! 

I  have  been  in  the  haHt  of  associating  a  love 
Ibr  flowers,  and  for  the  more  delicate  beauties  of 
natare,  with-  aU  that  is  refined  and  tender  and 
lovely  in  womaa,aBd  indeed,  it  is  because  there  is  a 
finer  tone  in  the  feeling?  of  the  female  heart,  that 
ahe  so  much  more  frequently  than  man  possesses  a 
keen  relish  for  the  modest  pearl  drops,  the  bril- 
liant gems,  the  delicate  hues,  the  rich,  blushing 
tints,  the  beautiful  commingling  of  Ught  and  shade, 
which  the  pencil  of  nature  has  scattered  so  pro- 
Insely  around  us. 


Let  husbands  and  fiithers  see  to  it  that  they 
never  discourage  a  taste  for  the  caldvation  of  flow- 
ers. Rather  let  them  furnish  all  the  facilities 
within  their  power.  Every  wife  and  every  daugh- 
ter, however  lowly  her  lot  in  life,  may  cherish  a 
rose  or  train  a  sweet  pea  or  a  morning  glory.  Let 
no  father  or  husband  frown  upon  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  taste  and  love  for  nature,  as  ho  values  a 
sunny  smile,  a  cheerful  tone,  a  gentle  word,  and 
a  loving  heart. 

Every  farmer  can  provide  the  neat  border,  of 
the  warm  sunny  patch,  (and  let  him  not  grudge 
the  time  or  labor  of  its  preparation)  where  the 
modest  crocus,  the  lily  or  the  valley,  the  sweet 
violet,  and  the  eay  tulip  may  spring  up  to  meet 
the  coming  birds,  where  the  migntonette — the 
sweet  balsam,  the  pink  and  the  rose  may  mingle 
their  perfumes  at  aewey  eve,  and  the  rich,  ever- 
varying  tints  of  the  amaranth,  the  dahlia,  the  as- 
ter and  the  chrysanthemum,  may  recall  the  more 
delicate  hues  and  the  sweeter  blossoms  of  spring. 
There  shall  lessons  of  gentleness,  of  cheerfulness, 
of  contentment,  of  love  of  home,  be  read  by  lor- 
ing  eyes,  and  garnered  up  with  the  heart's  trea- 
sures, in  the  store  house  of  memorv,  to  be  repeat- 
ed around  the  cheerful  hearth — when  the  wintry 
blasts  and  the  drifting  snows,  shall  have  rendered 
alike  bleak  and  desolate,  the  garden  and  the  field. 
And  when  the  frosts  of  age  snail  have  whitened 
the  locks  and  furrowed  the  brow,  the  sweet  scenes 
of  youth,  still  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  flowers, 
shall  gush  up  from  the  deep  memories  of  the  past. 
The  influence  of  flowers  upon  the  young  heart  is 
never  wholly  lost. 

*'Yoa  may  break,  yoo  may  rnin  the  vase  If  you  wilt, 
Bat  the  aoeM  of  tlie  xwca  will  haof  voond  U  atiH." 

Concerdy  Feb.^  1853. 


the  landscape — the  noUe  tree — the  loftv  moon- 
tain — the  broad  expanse — the  flowing  nver — the 
rolling  wave ;  but  woman  inslinctivelvloves  the 
flowers.  They  speak  to  her  heart,  and  commune 
with  it  in  language  of  their  own,  of  all  that  is  tenr 
der,  and  eentle  and  kind  and  provident  and  pa 
ttent  and  loving  in  nature,  and  she  feels  that  her 
heart  is  mode  better  by  the  sweet  communion,  and 
she  is  inspired  by  it  with  strength  and  patience 
and  fitness  for  the  tasks  of  life.  They  are  the 
beautiful  and  most  appropriate  instruments  em- 
plojred  by  her  kind  Father  above  to  give  bnrth  to 
loving  thoughts  in  her  heart, .  from  which  over- 
flow to  all  around  her,  gentle  words  and  the  sweet 
charities  of  life. 

There  is  nothing  more  fascinating  to  the  heart 
of  a  true  woman,  than  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
When  the  fondness  for  it  is  indulged,  it  may  be- 
come a  passion,  and  absorb  time  and  thoughts  due 
to  other  duties.  But  among  our  fair  country-wo- 
men, such  instances  are  but  rarely  seen.  The 
error  is  usually  in  the  opposite  direction.  Suffi- 
cient time  and  attention  are  not  given  to  this 
charming  pursuit ;  a  pursuit  full  of  beauty  and 
health  for  the  body  and  of  improvement  to  the 
mind  and  the  heart. 


J.  R. 


Ft  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BBISTOIi  OOUNTT  AORIOUIiTUaAIi  80^ 

CIBT7. 

Trambactions  for  the  Yiar  1852. 


^     No  publication  of  this  kind  has  imfHrsssed  me  so 
Man  seises  the  bolder  and  stronger  features  of  favorably  as  this  pamphlet  of  seventy-two  pages. 


The  first  thirty  pages  contains  the  finished  address 
of  Mr.  Winthrop;  which,  although  it  may  not 
guide  the  farmer  in  the  ofvdrations  unon  his  field, 
presents  such  general  topics  for  reflection,  in  a 
style  so  chaste,  that  it  will  be  read  again  and  again 
with  instruction.  The  farmer  cannot  fail  to  be 
encouraged  in  his  laborious  pursuit,  when  he  finds 
men  like  Winthrop,  Page,and  others,  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand. 

Among  the  Reports  in  this  pamphlet,  my  atten^ 
tion  was  particularly  arrested,  by  one  on  <* Orna- 
mental and  Forest  Trees."  For  thirty  years ^  I 
have  seen  premiums  oficred  on  this  subject ;  but  I 
have  never  before  seen  anything,  that  so  nearly 
approximated  to  practical  utility,  as  the  sugges- 
tions of  this  writer.  I  hope  they  will  bo  em* 
bodied  in  the  State  abstract,  and  be  the  means  of 
diffiising  an  agreeable  shade  through  all  our  vil- 
httes.  On  page  35,  I  notice  Mr.  Leonardos  crop 
otcom,  yielding  more  than  one  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre.  If  such  things  can  be  done  in  the  shal* 
low  soils  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth ;— shame  upon 
the  iarmerrs  in  counties  with  better  soils,  who  re* 
main  content  with  crops  of  half  this  amount.  Mr. 
Leonard  plowed  his  land  nine  inches  deep  ;^  might 
j^ot  this  operation  be  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  good 
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crop  ?  Certain  am  T,  when  land  is  ibus  plowed, 
and  properly  manured,  it  is  better  prepared  to  en- 
counter the  dri)ught  of  August  and  September, 
than  in  any  other  way.  My  pttrticalaT  object  in 
taking  pen  in  hand,  was  to  commend  the  neat  ap- 
pearance of  this  pamphlet ;  compared  with  many 
others  I  have  seen,  it  is  much  their  superior. 
Feb.  4/A,  1853.  F. 

COUNTY  AGRZOULTURAL  TRAKSAC- 

TIONS. 

Pltmouth  Gouxtt  Sociktt. — A  neat  volome  of 
64  pages ;  the  Address  was  by  Col.  Paoe,  of  New 
Bedford.  ' 


Bristol  Co.  Society. — Address  by  Robert  C. 
WiN'TB  ROP,  Boston .  Printed  elegantly  and  contains 
71  pages. 

Worcester  Co.  Society. — In  addition  to  the 
QSttal  transactions,  this  volume  contains  the  re- 
port of  the  comDkittee  on  feeding  stock,  which  wc 
published  at  length  in  the  Parmer  List  year.  Ad- 
dress by  Prof.  Mapes,  of  New  Jersey. 

Wo  thank  the  donors,  respectively,  for  these 
pamphlets,  and  hope  to  receive  them  from  each 
eounty  in  tho  State,  as  they  are  valuable  books  of 
veferenee  for  us  through  the  year.  We  had  re- 
ceived them  from  Nurfolk  and  &sez,  bat  they  hove 
been  taken  from  our  table. 


HiLUBORo',  N.  H.,  SocrsTT. — Tbroifgh  the  po- 
fitenesn  of  Brooks  Suattuck,  Esq.,  we  have  the 
Address  of  Qov.  Boutwell  before  this*  Society  on 
September  last.  We  give  a  few  extracts,  aU  we 
Mn  fiad  room  for  at  present.  Every  Une  of  it 
ooght  to  be  spread  ^bro.id-cast  before  the  people. 
We  hope  to  refer  to  it  again. 

Agriculture  is  a  laborious  occupation,  yet  it 
tempts  men  of  all  ages  and  conditions  from  marts 
of  business,  closets  of  study  and  palaces  of  wealth 
and  luxuriance,  to  its  quiet  and  ennoUing  paths 
and  pursuits,  (f  your  Staite  has  not  made  so  rap- 
id progress  in  wealth  and  numbers  as  some  other 
members  of  the  oonfedcracy ,  the  disparity  may 
well  he  set  off  by  the  advantages  of  an  agricultural 
•nd  mechanical  pipuhition  whose  habits  and  phys- 
ical systems  c^nrro^pond  more  nearly  with  the 
frugality  and  hardihood  of  earlier  times.  Civil- 
ization IS  not  any  whcro  an  unmixed  good,  and 
ihoogh  tho  wc:ilth  of  citit^s  may  encourase  a  taste 
for  literature  >ind  the  fine  arts,  the  chief  depend- 
ence must  still  he  upon  the  coasts  of  the  ocean  and 
the  agricultural  districts  r>r  our  great  men.  Your 
etote  is  to  Now  li^nglan*!,  what  Sparttv  was  to 
<3rpftce.  •  •  •  • 

Men  are  not  ompensited  «o  much  for  the  phys- 
io:il  9tref>gth  of  tiicir  iinuH,  as  for  the  genius' and 
power  of  th^ir  ^>Oiwl^.  In  no  orruntry  has  tho  igno- 
rant 1  thorcr  ever  boon  a  well  paid  laborer,  and 
with  a  reas  >naMo  nppn»xtmation  to  truth  it  may 
be  said  that  in  no  country  has  the  well  educated, 
industrious  m:in  ever  been  without  the  means  of 
aoheistonce.  And  wherever  the  mass  of  laborers 
are  ignorant,  the  failure  of  one  braneh  of  business  j 
or  the  loss  of  a  particular  crop,  is  sore  to  be  fo(J  imparted  to  the  butter. 


lowed  by  distress  and  famine.    Bat  in  an  tntelfi- 
gent  oommonity  each  •  calaiiHty  is  odIt  potial, 
temporary,  and  before  the  frosted  leaf  oeoaya  in-* 
dustry  and  competency  return.    There  »  a  vitalilrf 
and  confidence  and  i&tdligeiwe  which  enables  ita 
possessor  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  ffls  of  liib. 
ralent  and  geniiu  are  every  where  appreciated » 
In  Ireland,  a  man  wnted  to  take  charge  of  a  mail- 
afactudn^  estabtisfameDi  will  oooHftand  as  m^mA 
yfe^^  a«  in  Ekigland.    Bat  a  ooimtry  ean  oofy  be 
truly  prosperous  when  its  entire  laboring  popal«- 
tion  is  well  edooated,  for  there  is  ao  employment 
for  which  an  ignorant  ann  ii  ao  well  fitted  as  axi 
intelligent  aian.    It  no  doubt  has  happened  th&t 
the  education  of  the  schools,  tad  mors  especially 
the  education  of  society,  has  tainted  the  pablie 
mind  with  the  idea  that  labor  is  discreditable. 
Labor  is  honorabk.     It  should  be  wo  n^arded  and 
taught  everywhere.    Not  this  labor  <»r  that  ooIt» 
but  every  form  and  variety  which  adds  to  tne 
wealth,  or  promotes  the  conolbrt  of  socaety.     He 
only  is  discredited  Whom  a  false  pride  has  raised 
above  honest  industry,  or  he  who  is  not  qualified 
for  the  sphere  he  has  chosen.     Parents  sometimes 
express  the  hope  that  their  children  may  Kve  with- 
out woik.    Hope  so  no  longer  ,^bat  hope  onlr 
that  your  children  may  live  by  work.      *      •      • 
In  view  of  the  progress  which  the  human  mind 
has  made  we  may  say  that  there  m  no  limit  lo  ita 
capacity.    It  has  not  numbered  die  hairs  of  tiie 
head,  but  worids  it  has  weighed  as  in  a  balance 
The  powers  of  nature,  fiir  from  being  exhausted, 
are  not  even  knovrn.    Nothing  is  created  in  Tai&w 
Everything  we  behold  in  some  way  will  minister 
to  the  wants  of  men.    The  work  of  crsation  goes 
OB.     The  mountains  of  rock  and  the  deserts  of 
eand  shaU  yet  develope  their  wealth.    The  gene- 
rations and  races  of  men  auoeeed  each  other,  but 
the  earth's  capadtv  is  not  dimiBiBhed  bjr  their 
existence.     And  what  a  beaotiful  provision  of 
nature  is  this,  that  the  intelligent  cuhiratiott  of 
the  land  does  not  exhaust  but  enriches  it !     Thoa 
a  farmer  for  fifty  years  may  sow  and  reap  and 
gather  into  barns,  his  products  annually  inereasing 
and  nature  freely  and  oontinoaUy   giving  new 
pledjses  for  the  bounties  of  the  future.    It  is  aolj 
the  indolent  or  ignorant  man  who  exhausts  native. 
Bat  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  mechanio  naeda  to 
be  educated. 

TO  OORRB8PONX>BNT& 
During  the  winter  season  we  usually  receive  lib- 
eral contributions  from  our  intelligent  correspond- 
ents. Such  is  the  case  at  present.  We  are  thank- 
ful fur  their  attentions,  and  will  publish  as  fast  as 
our  space  will  permit,  exercising  our  judgment  as 
to  the  most  appropriate  time  fat  each.  Many  i]€ 
you  will  still  find  opportunity,  during  the  bluster- 
ing March,  to  add  to  the  store  for  summer  use. 

To  J.  D.,  Ontario  J  Ohio.  We  have  known  par- 
tially decayed  potatoes  fed  to  cows,  without  inju- 
ry, a  few  at  each  feed.  Yon  can  ascertain  their 
value  by  using  them  for  a  time  with  one  or  two  of 
your  cows.  If  they  are  generally  decayed,  they 
cannot  be  of  service,  and  might  be  injurious.  Tast- 
ing the  milk  will  detect  an  unusual  flavor  if  there 
is  any ;  if  the  milk  iias  it,  of  coarse  it  would  be 
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or  apprecUtioD  of  (Head  Fow- 
LBk's  kiddneu  in  leDding  us  apAnnMiu  of  the 
Arnenemt  CrA  Apple,  Uie  fint  we  hsd  erer  nea, 
bj  procuring  the  ^bore  engraving,  which  Is 
feet  portrait.  T!i«  fulloiring  description  if 
Hr.  Fowler. 

Dear  Sm: — I  nsnd  yon  Mine  speeimenH  of  the 
species  of  wild  aiiplet,  foand  in  the  greatest  nbun- 
danea  in  the  more  soathero  porttoo  of  oar  union. 
It  is  peculiar  to  this  coantr;,  beinjj  disHnot  from 
the  common  app)\:  we  caitiTate,  this  being  fbond 
in  the  temperate  pnrtB  of  Earope  and  Asia.  It  is 
indigenous  in  the  ^Veetem  and  Middle  States,  and 
does  not  occur  in  Masaaohnsetts.  It  is  ftMt  seen 
in  New  Yoric,  whiuh  is  probabl;  not  for  from  iti 
northern  Umita.  it  would  probably  be  aa  inter. 
«BtanKb«eiD  the  garden,  bdogdistinrnished  for  ite 
dwu&h  habit,  its  beantifol  rose-colored  fluwers, 
diffhsing  a  delightful  odor  all  around,  and  its  green 
fragnnt  fruit.  Jt  can  be  propagdted  from  seed, 
or  Dj  budding,  or  waiting  it  upon  the  stock  of  the 
eommoh  apple  tree.  Thefrnit.as  jou  willpereeiTe, 
is  aiiaij,  and  vary  sour,  bat  it  is  capable  of  being 
nade  into  a  fine  preeerre  with  the  addition  of  su- 
gar. Yoars,  Jbc.,        8.  P.  Fowlks. 

DoKvertpari,  Jan.,  1853. 


0*  Young  pMsons  often  err  grie?outly,  when 
they  snppow  certain  practices  to  be  safe  because 
others  hare  pursued  tnein  without  apparent  harm. 
For  man  J  men  of  fair  exterior  sufler  from  infirm!- 
tiea  known  to  few.  Those  who  dte  their  example 
woMld  oftm  be  disBojad  if  tbej  knew  tlMtr  condi- 


Fw  Ikf  JtiiB  Enftani  Ftnur. 

BBEUD8  OF  NCW  XINOLAND. 

THEn  FUT  AND  PBMtNT  HUTOKV ....Ko.  1. 

The  belief,  that  swallows  became  torpid  at  tlie 
approach  of  winter,  nod  buried  themselres  at  the 
bottom  of  ponds,  belougB  to  the  pMt  historr  of 
our  birds,  being  very  genemlly  beiieTed  by  omi- 
thoIoeisU,  i>reviou8  to  the  niaateenth  centary.— . 
Mr.  Foster,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Swallows  " 
sajs,  there  is  perhaps  no  subject  in  natural  histo- 
ry, which  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  nat- 
unilista,  in  all  wes,  tHott  the  brumal  retreat  of 
the  swallow.  Neither  is  there  any  snl^jeet,  on 
which  more  various  and  contrary  opinions,  hav« 
been  eater  tained. 
The  reader  may  learn  the  interest  which  the 

lubject  of  the  winter  retreat  of  the  swallow  has 
esated,  when  he  reflects,  that  few  natural  histo- 
rians, f^m  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  our  days,  have 
omitted  the  discossion  of  this  sul^t.  It  has  A«- 
quently  been  alluded  to,  b^  theaneieDtbude,- aad 
even  poems  have  been  written  upon  it.  In  Ou 
library  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  is  a  ourious  one,  in 
Latin  hexameters,  written  in  Holland,  on  the  oo- 
oasion  of  a  swallow  being  found  torpid,  in  an  old 
tree.  In  PrussU,  and  some  of  the  northern  oonn- 
tries,  was  the  question  of  the  place  of  their  re- 
treat considered  of  so  much  importance,  by  some 
natuT^ists,  that  persons,  who  asserted  themselTes 
to  have  ft)und  them  toqud  under  water,  were  pnt 
tj^  their  oath,  or  induiwd  to  make  affidavits  uid 
^  re  written  documents,  importing  the  porticalan 
of  the  fact.  The  periodical  journals  were  full  of 
the  controversv,  about  their  place  of  retreat  ■  aad 

pwards  of  a  hundred  letters  on  the  sut^t,  w«e 
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publish^  in  the  OefUkman^B  Magazine,  We  wiU 
now  give  the  opinion  of  old  EiUTopean  writers  on 
the  sabject  of  the  winter  retreat  of  ewallowB. 

Ealm  thoueht  that  swallows  generally  mi- 
nated  from  the  temperate  cKmates  of  Europe ; 
but  that  those  foand  inthe  more  northern  regions, 
partook  of  the  wintry  torpors  of  some  other  po- 
lar creatures.  Klein  was  deddedly  of  opmion 
that  chimney  swallows  wintered  in  the  water,  and 
sand  martins  in  their  holes,  in  the  banks  of  the 
rirers.  lianseus  asserts  that  chimney  swallows 
and  martins  immerse  themselves  in  the  water  in 
winter ;  but  supposes  that  swifU  lay  cencealed  in 
holea,  in  church  towers,  and  other  secure  places. 
Pontoppidan  gives  it  as  his  belief,  that  swallows 
spent  tne  winter  in  water ;  and  asserts  that  they 
are  frequently  taken  out  of  that  element,  in  laree 


tumn,  to  distant  eonntries,  and  return  in  the 
spring,  or  remain  with  ns  during  the  winter,  in  a 
torpid  state;  and  that  the  fermer  opinion  has  gen- 
erajly  prevailed.  When  therefore ,  I  acqmdn t  yon , 
that!  have  adopted  the  latter,  wi^  roE^ct  to  the 
house  swallow  J  you  will  justly  expect  that  I  give 
you  substantial  reasons,  for  differing  from  so 
many,  who  have  maintained  the  contrary.  The 
late  Judee  Foster,  of  Brookfield,  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore his  death,  assured  me,  that  he  saw  a  certain 
pond  drained,  about  the  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  swallows  first  appear.  The  buuness  being  ef- 
fected, and  the  weather  ^r  and  warm,  he,  with 
several  others,  observed  a  rippfin^  motion  in  many 
parts  of  the  emptied  hollow;  which  on  a  near  inr 
spection,  they  found  to  be  occasioned  by  a  multi- 
tude of  swallows,  endeavouring  to  disengage  them- 


masses,  Irjr  fishermen,  in  Norway  and  other  north-  selves  from  the  mud,  which  was  scarcely  covered 
em  countries.    Daines  Borrington  supposed  that  by  the  shallow  remains  of  water. 


the  chimney  swallow  remunecT  during  winter,  im- 
mersed in  water  ;  but  that  the  martm  lay  hid  in 
cavities  of  rocks,  old  towers,  and  other  secluded 
retreats,  in  support  of  which  opinion,  he  adduces 
a  great  number  of  facts.  Pennant  believed  that 
the  bulk  of  each  species  migrated ;  but  admits 
that  some  individual  birds  ma^r  have  occasionally 
been  found  torpid  in  winter ;  in  which  opinion, 
Latham  and  white,  and  in  fact,  most  naturalists 
of  their  time,  appear  to  have  concurred.  The 
earliest  opinion,  which  we  have  been  able  to  trace, 
is  nven  by  Glaus  Ma^us,  arehbishop  of  Upsal, 
in  Sweden,  published  m  1555. 

^*From  the  northern  waters,"  says  the  arch- 
bishop, "swallows  are  often  dragged  up  by  fisher- 
men, in  the  form  of  eloatered  masses,  among  tiie 
.reeds  from  the  bottom."  Etmnller,  professor  of 
'Botany  and  Anatomy  at  (jsipMC,  a  centnrjr  after 
Olaus,  gives  his  personal  testimony  to  the  circum- 
stance. "I  remember,"  says  he,  ''to  have  found, 
more  than  a  bushel  measure  would  hold,  of  swal- 
lows, closely  clustered  among  the  reeds  of  a  fish- 
pond, under  the  ice,  all  of  them  to  appearance 
dead,  but  the  heart  still  pulsating."  Baron  Gu- 
vier  asserts  of  the  bank  swallow,  as  well  au- 
thenticated, that  it  falls  into  a  lethareio  state 
during  winter,  and  even  that  it  passes  that  sea- 
son at  the  bottom  of  marshy  waters. 


I  shall  now  mention  some  other  &ete,  which 
render  it  probable,  that  this  sort  of  swallows  sink 
into  ponds  and  rivers,  in  the  &11  of  the  year,  and 
lie  there,  benumbed  and  motionless,  until  the  re- 
turn of  spring.    Tou  know,  Sir,  that  my  house  i» 
near  a  la^  nver.    Thia  river  is,  in  many  jparts, 
shallow,  and  has  a  muddy  bottom.    A  former 
neighbour  of  mine,  ir  plaSn,  honest  and  sensible 
man,  now  deceased,  who  lived  still  nearer  the 
river,  used  frequently  to  sa^  to  me,  as  the  warn 
weather  came  on  in  the  spnng,  "it  is  almost  time 
for  the  swallows  to  oome  out  of  the  mud,  where 
they  have  lain  ail  vrinter."    Ue  repeatedly  as- 
sured me,  he  had,  in  the  autumn  of  many  years, 
seen  great  numbers  of  them,  on  one  day  only  in 
each  year,  and  nearly  about,  but  not  alwaj^s  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  sitting  on  the  willow 
bushes,  [which,  by  the  way,  they  are  not  wont  to 
roost  upon  at  other  times]  on  the  burders  of  the 
river,  a  little  after  sunset ;— that  they  seemed  as 
if  their  torfntude  had  already  besun,  as  they 
would  not  stir  firom  the  twin,  which,  by  tfaie 
weight  of  the  swallows,  were  oent  down  almost 
to  the  water;  and  that  although  he  had  never 
seen  them  sink  into  it,  yet  he  had  waited  till  it 
was  so  dark,  that  he  Qouid  not  discern  them  at  all; 


and  doubted  not  of  thor  immersion,  any  more 

than  if  he  had  been  a  witness  of  it;  fiw  he  had 

In  the  dissertations  read  before  the  Academy  of  never  observed  any  flying  about  afterwards,  till 

the  return  of  mring.  He  added,  that  if,  as  he 
wished,  I  would  carefully  look  for  thar  resurrec- 
tion, he  believed  it  would  not  be  in  vain.  Altho* 
I  paid  little  reeard  to  it,  for  some  years,  yet  I 
followed  his  aovice  at  length,  and  watched  lor 
their  appearance  several  seasons,  as  carefully  as  I 
could.  I  have  not  indeed  beheld  Uiem  rising  out  of 
the  water;  yet  I  and  my  family  have,  in^  more 
years  than  one,  seen,  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
spriog,  very  large  flocks  of  them,  in  my  own,  and 
in  my  neighbour's  land,  so  near  the  margin  of  the 
river,  that  from  that  circumstance,  the  appearanee 
of  their  feathers,  and  their  being  unable  to  use 
theh  wings  as  at  other  times,  we  oonduded,  they 
were  newly  emerged  from  the  water.  When  they 
attempted  to  fly,  they  could  not  reach  above  aght 
or  ten  yards,  before  they  settled  to  the  sroundy 
and  then  might  be  drove  about,  like  ohiolens. — 
They  appeand  unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  and,  if 
not  frightened  by  some  n<Nse  or  motion,  would 
duster  together,  seeming  to  want  to  rest  them- 


Upsal,  the  submersion  of  swallows  was  received  in 
Sw^en  as  an  admowledged  fact.  Such  were  the 
opinions  entertained  by  many  of  the  distinguished 
naturalists  <^  Europe,  in  regard  to  the  retreat  of 
swallows  in  winter.  We  majr  add  that  in  Qerma- 
ny,  a  reward  of  an  equal  weight  in  silver,  with 
tne  birds  thus  found,  was  publicly  ofl^ed  to  any 
one,  who  should  produce  swaUows,  thus  discovered 
under  water,  but  as  Frisch  informs  us,  nobody 
ever  daimed  the  money.  The  suhiect  of  the  tor- 
pidity of  swallows,  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
naturalists,  in  our  countiy.  We  find  an  article 
on  this  subject,  in  the  let  Vol.  of  the  Memoirsjof 
the  American  Academy,  pogo  4^>  entitled,  *'A 
Letter  on  the  Retreat  of  House  Swallows  in  Win- 
ter, from  the  Honourable  Samuel  Dexter,  Bsqr.,  to 
the  Honourable  James  Bowddn,  Esqr. ,  F^.  A.  A. 

Dedham,  June  3</,  1783. 
Dbar  Sir:— 'Amonij  more  important  branches 
of  natural  history,  with  which  you  are  conver- 


sant, ornithology  cannot  have  escaped  your  notice.     .  ^    ^  --c  r  vi  /•n*      j      im.  i. 

I  know  it  has  Ken  a  problem  am^  naturaliste,  "^^T^*  "  '^  ^««We,  or  fatigued.    They  were  not 
whether  certain  species  of  birds  eoumte  in  au-  ^^^^7  recovered  from  their  Btupor,-.there  was 
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a.Tucoas  sabstaDce  on  nod  aboat  their  wings,  or 
tbey  were  too  weak  to  fly  away.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  I  oaa  assure  you,  on  the  most  cred- 
ible testnnony,  that  there  have  been  more  Instan- 
ces than  one  of  a  pickerel's  bein^  caught  in  this 
river,  at  the  season  of  the  coming  of  swallows, 
^th  one  or  more  of  those  birds  in  its  belly. 

I  am,  with  the  sinoerest  esteem,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  SAJfusL  Dexter. 

Doct.  WiUiams,  in  bis  History  of  Vermont, 
Vol.  Ist,  ]>age  140  says,  that  at  Danby  in  this 
State,  the  inhabitants  report,  that  swallows  were 
taken  out  of  a  pond  in  that  town  some  years  ago. 
A  man  was  engaged  in  the  winter,  to  prooure^uie 
roots  of  the  pood  lily,  for  me<Kcinal  purposes. — 
Amonff  the  mud  and  roots,  which  he  threw  out, 
several  swallows  were  fouad  indoeed  in  the  mud; 
alive,  but  in  a  torpid  state.  The  account  is  not 
4loubted  among  the  inhabitants;  but  I  have  not 
the  testimony  of  any  person  who  saw  these  swal- 
lows. It  has  been  doubted  by  some  able  natural 
j«ts,  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  swallow  to  live 
in  such  a  situation.  I  3aw  an  instance,  which 
puts  the  possibility  of  the  fiict  beyond  all  room 
for  doubt.  About  the  veor  1760,  two  men  were 
digg^ig  in  the  salt  marsh  in  Cambridge,  Massachu 
setts :  on  the  bank  of  Charles  river,  about  two 


feet  below  the  surface  of  the  eround,  they  dug  up 
a  swallow,  wholly  surroundea  and  covered  with 
mud.  The  swallow  was  in  a  torpid  state,  but  be- 
ing held  in  their  hands,  it  revived  in  about  half 
axrhour.  The  place  where  this  swallow  was  dug 
up,  was  every  dajr  covered  with  the  salt  water; 
wmoh  at  every  high  tide,  was  four  or  five  &et 
deep.  The  time  when  this  swallow  was  found, 
was  the  latter  part  of  tl^  month  of  February, 
but  the  men  assured  me,  they  had  never  found 
any  other  swallows  in  such  a  situation. 

The  ^cies  culled  the  house  or  chimney  swal- 
low, has  been  found  doiinff  the  winter,  in  hollow 
trees.  At  MiddJobury  in  this  State,  continnes  Dr. 
Williams,  there  was  a  largp  hollow  elm,  called  by 
the  people  in  the  vicinity,  the  swallow  tree.  From 
a  man  who,  for  several  years,  lived  within  twentv 
rods  of  it,  I  procured  this  information.  He  al- 
ways thought  the  swallows,  tarried  in  the  tree, 
throQgh  the  winter,  and  avoided  cuttine  it  down, 
on  that  account.  About  the  first  of  Hay,  the 
swallows  came  out  of  it,  in  large  numbers,  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  soon  returned.  As 
the  weather  grew  warmer;  they  came  out  in  the 
morning  vrith  a  loud  noise,  or  roar,  and  were  soon 
dtspersed.  About  half  an  hour  before  sundown, 
they  returned  in  millionj,  droulalang  two  or  three 
times  round  the  tree,  and  tiien  deseending  like  a 
stream,  into  a  hole  about  sixty  feet  firom  the 
^und.  It  was  CBstomary  for  persons  in  the  vi- 
cinity, to  visit  this  tree,  to  observe  the  motions  of 
these  Urds.  And  when  any  persons  disturbed 
their  0])erati<m8,  by  striking  yioIenUy  affainst  the 
tree,  with  their  axes,  the  swallows  would  rush  out 
in  millions,  and  with  a  great  noise.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1791,  the  top  of  this  tree  was  blown  down, 
twenty  feet  below  where  the  swallows  entered. — 
There  has  been  no  wpearance  of  the  swallows 
rince.  Upon  ootting  down  the  remmnder,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  ezorements,  qoills  and  feathers 
wets  fimnd;  but  no  appearance  or  relics  of  any 
nests. 

Another  of  these  swallow  tfees  was  at  Brid- 
pork    The  man  who  lived  neatest  to  it  gave  this 


account.  The  swallows  were  first  obser^^d  to 
come  out  of  the  tree,  in  the  spring,  about  the  time 
that  the  leaves  first  began  to  appear  on  the  trees. 
From  that  season^  they  came  out  in  the  morning, 
about  half  an  hour  after  sunrise.  Tbey  rushed 
out  like  a  stoeam,  as  big  as  the  hole  in  the  tree 
would  admit,  and  ascended  in  a  perpendicular 
line,  until  they  were  above  the  height  of  the  ad- 
jacent trees;  then  assumed  a  circular  motion,  per- 
forming their  revolutions  two  or  three  times,  but 
always  in  a  larger  circle,  and  then  dispersed  in 
every  direction.  A  little  before  sundown,  they 
returned  in  immense  numbers,  forming  several 
circular  motions,  and  then  descended  like  a  stream 
into  the  hole,*from  whence  they  came  out  in  the 
morning.  Aboat  the  middle  of  September,  they 
were  seen  entering  the  tree,  for  the  last  time. — 
These  birds  were  all  of  the  species,  called  the 
house  or  chimnev  swallow.  The  tree  was  a  large 
hollow  elm,  the  hole  at  whiqb  they  entered,  was 
aboat  forty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  about  nine 
inches  diameter.  The  swsulows  made  their  first 
appeiirance  in  the  spring,  and  their  last  appear- 
ance in  the  fall,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  tree;  and 
the  neighboring  inhabitants  bad  n8  doubt  but 
that  the  swallows  continued  in  it  during  the  win- 
ter. A  few  years  ago,  a  hole  was  cut  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tree,  and  from  that  time,  the  swallows 
have  been  gradually  forsaking  the  tree,  and  have 
now  almost  deserted  it. 

The  following  account  from  Nathan  Rumsey, 
Esqr.,  of  Hubbard  ton,  is  more  circumstantial  and 
conclusive.  ''Sometime  in  the  month  of  March, 
A.  D.  1786,  when  the  snow  was  deep  on  the 
ground,  I  was  making  sugar  in  the  town  of  Hub* 
bardton,  vrith  the  assistance  of  some  boys.  The 
boys  informed  me,  t]iat  they  had  discovered  a 
large  number  of  birds,  flyine  out  from  a  tree.  I 
went  myself  to  the  tree,  ana  found  that  the  birds 
were  swallows  of  the  ehimney  kind.  The  tree 
was  an  elm  of  a  larg^'  sise,  and  hollow  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  from  the  ^und.  Remaining  for  sever- 
al days  in  the  vicimtv  I  observed  the  swallows  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  day  going  out,^and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  day  gomg  in  at  the  same  place.  I 
chopped  a  hole  in  the  tree,  from  whence  I  could 
see  throuffh  it,  to  the  place  where  they  went  out, 
and  founa  that  they  extended  from  filty  or  sixty 
feet  in  height  near  down  to  the  ground;  and  ap- 
peared to  DC  sticking  to  the  tree,  as  thick  as  they 
could  be  placed,  and  that  the  sides  of  the  cavity 
were  everv  where  lined  with  them;  a  oonsiderable 
part  of  them  seemed  to  be  in  a  torpid  state." 
From  these  accounts,  says  Doct.  WiUiams,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  house  swallow,  in  this  part 
of  America,  generally  resides  during  the  winter 
in  the  hollow  of  trees;  and  that  the  ground  swad- 
lows  find  security  in  the  mud,  at  the  bottom  of 
lakes,  rivers  and  ponds.  s.  p.  v. 

Danverspori^  fan,  4/A,  1853. 

[to  BS  CONTlliVBD  ] 


Tbs  QiuifBLER. — Orumble  !  grumble  !  grumble  / 
continual^!  0  what  a  grumbler!  He  erumblesall 
the  time,  night  and  day,  week  in  and  week  out. 
Whenever  and  wherever  you  meet  him,  it  is  grum- 
ble, grumble,  grumble  !  Always  some  foot  out  of 
joint,  some  shoe  dov^n  at  the  heel ! 

Always  something  to  grumble  about.  If  he  has 
nothing,  or  nobody  to  grumble  at,  he  will  grumble 
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how. 

Man,  do  smooth  down  jour  &ee  a  little,  smile 
now  and  then  ;  you  look  soar  enough  to  turn  milk 
to  cbeeee !  Awful ! 

0  what  a  wretchedly  miserable  companion  b  one 
of  these  perpetual  grumblers !  Run  !  run  !  take  to 
your  heeu  !  run  /—  Golden  Rule, 


about  himself.    He  will  be  sure  to  grumble  any  |  Mass. ,  which  was  received  and  oidaied  to  be  plaeed 

on  the  file  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Page  reported  on  the  FrankBn  ood  Flymootii 
County  Societies. 

Mr.  Nash  reported  on  the  Hampden  Cbunty  So* 
dety. 

Mr.  Sfragtjb  read  a  report  upon  Neat  Cattle. 

A  committee  on  Publication  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Wa&kir,  Wiu)br,  Pbociob, 
French  and  Page. 

Mr.  Proctor  read  a  report  on  the  Culture  of 
Vegetables  as  farm  products. 

Mr.  French  reported*  on  thorough  draimng  and 
subsoil  plowing. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Walker,  read  the  annual 
report  required  by  act  of  the  Le^lature,  and  which 
is  to  be  laid  before  that  body. 

The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  a  suitable 
person  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  reported 
the  name  of  CHAiOiBs  L.  Flimt,  Esq.,  of  New 
York. 

The  Yote  was  taken  by  ballot,  and  Mr.  Flint 
was  elected,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  no- 
tify him  of  his  election. 

Messrs.  Walker  and  SmTH  were  elected  a  Com- 
mittee on  Accounts. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  upon  the  forming 
of  Farmers^  Institutes^  and  the  resolution  of  Mr, 
Nash,  upon  the  sabjeei  of  a  State  Chemist,  were 
referred  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Proctor,  Brown,  Hitchcock,  Nash,  and  Walker, 
the  acting  Secretary,  to  be  reported  on  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

And  after  an  arduous  sesmon  of  about  nine 
hours,  the  Board  adjourned,  wm  die. 


8TATB  BOARD  OF  AGBIOTTIiTUBB. 

Met  Jakvaet  25,  1658. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Walker,  who  stated  that  the  first  busi- 
ness  of  the  Board  was  to  elect  a  chairman  for  the 
ensuing  year,  when  John  H.  CLirroRn,  Govemor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  was  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Gray  presented  copies  of  his  essay  on  or- 
chards. 

The  reports  of  several  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Sodeties  were  presented  to  the  JBoard. 

Mr.  Wilder  presented  a  dried  specimen  of  a 
plant  covered  with  seed,  which  he  had  received 
from  A.  H.  Ernst,  late  President  of  the  Cinon- 
nati  Horticultural  Society.  The  plant  is  the 
Cajftnus  flatms^  near  allied  to  the  Lupines.  The 
seed  was  introduced  into  the  country  two  years 
since  by  one  of  our  ships,  which  found  a  Japan 
vessel  in  distreas,  from  which  the  crew,  with  part 
of  the  stores, were  taken  and  carried  into  San  Fran- 
Cisco .  This  seed  was  among  their  provision  stores , 
and  a  small  quantity  was  brought  to  Alton,  Illinois, 
by  Dr.  Edwards,  and  grown  by  Mr.  John  H.  Lea, 
a  careful  horticulturist  of  that  place.  The  plant 
presented  grew  in  Cincinnati  last  summer.  Mr. 
Wilder  read  a  statement  from  Mr.  Teschbmaker, 
which  describes  this  new  plant  as  follows  *  ''Shrub 
erect,  pubescent,  native  of  the  East  Indies,  Am- 
boyna,  Japan,  ^.  The  seeds  are  good  to  eat,  and 
when  young,  very  deficate. 

**The  Ca;ani£5./Z(r&i»  or  Pigeon  Pea,  is  cultivated 
in  most  tropical  countries.  In  some  parts  of  the 
West  Indies  it  serves  as  a  fence  to  sugar  planta- 
tions. In  Martinique,  the  seeds  are  generally  pre- 
ferred to  peas.  In  Jamaica,  they  are  muoh  used 
for  feeding  pigeons,  and  are  there  called  the  Pigeon 
pea,  and  the  whole  plant  with  its  seed  is  much  es- 
'  teemed  for  fattening  hogs  and  cattle. 

**Tho  round  seed, when  soaked  for  about  an  hour 
in  hot  water,  takes  exactly  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  common  white  bean ;  it  gets  very  ten- 
der and  is  good  to  eat,  being  quite  mealy ;  it  is 
ot'/y,  and  this  accounts  for  its  quality  of  fattening 
eattie.  It  is  doubtful  to  me  whether  there  is  length 
of  hot  weather  enough  to  ripen  the  seeds  here,  and 
at  all  events  it  would  not  stand  the  winter^bat  if 
the  seeds  ripen  well  here  it  might  be  made  an  an- 
nual produce." 

The  seeds  were  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Wilder  also  presented  an  Essay  on  Educa- 
tion by  Dr.  John  Starr,  of  North  Dartmouth, 


Tw  tkt  If€w  Enfflmtid  Termor. 

PBA  FODDER. 

It  18  generally  believed  b^  &rmers,  that  the 
haulm  of  the  pea  crop  is,  if  not  wholly,  ytrj 
nearly  valueless  as  an  article  of  food  for  stook.— > 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  ihot.  I  have  made  a 
iair  and  impartial  trial  of  pea  fodder  as  a  feed  for 
cows,  and  nnd  that  it  possesses  high  value  for  this 
purpose.  Last  June  there  was  on  my  fiurm  a 
smaU  tract  of  land,  on  which  there  grew  nothing 
but  red  sorrel,  and  which  I  could  not  prepare 
properly  for  a  more  exhaufting  crop,  as  I  had  pre- 
viously appropriated  all  my  manure  to  other  caropa. 
Not  wishme,  however,  to  let  it  remain  entircdy 
idle,  and  bemg  desirous  of  limiting,  as  fiur  as  cir^ 
comstances  ruideied  the  result  practicable,  the 
growth  of  the  soirel,  I  had  the  land  oareful^ 
plowed,  and  af^r  spreading  a  few  bushels  of 
lime  and  plaster  on  the  sur&ce,  previous  to  har- 
rowing, sowed  it  in  peas.  As  soon  as  the  vines 
had  podded,  and  about  one-half  of  the  pods  were 
ftlled,  I  had  the  crop  carefully  mowed  and  made 
in  a  bright  day,  turning  them  fieuuentiy  to  ensure 
the  benefit  of  the  sun's  rra,  ana  throwing  thesa 
into  small  bunches  at  night,  faa  order  to  prevent 
the  deteriorating  eflects  of  the  dew  and  ram.  On 
packing  them  awav  in  the  bam,  a  small  quantity 
of  salt  was  spnnkkd  over  a  part  of  the  mass,  but 
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I  ihiiik  iriihoiit  any  essential  advantage  to  the 
fodder.  It  appeared  to  me,  indeed,  very  mnoh 
like  adding  peir^ime  to  tbe  rose,  bat  the  en^geetion 
having  been  made  by  a  neighbor,  I  was  mdaced 
to  mSkt  the  trial.  I  did  not  jf)eroeive  that  the 
portion  of  the  crop  which  received  the  salt,  was 
any  more  aooeptabte  to  the  oows  than  that  which 
had  none.  It  is  tree  the  animals  were  Uborally 
enpplied  with  salt  m  its  natural  state,  a  box  being 
kept  fiill  in  the  yard  dnimg  the  winter,  and  to 
whioh  they  had,  at  all  times,  free  aeoess.  It  is 
posnble  and  qnite  probable  tlutt,  under  a  different 
method  of  treatment,  the  salted  fodder  would 
have  been  preferred.  By  permitting  the  peas  to 
ripen,  and  threshing  them,  the  value  of  the  straw 
or  ikmtim  will  of  coarse  be  materially  lessened  for 
feeding  purposes;  it  will  be  dry  ana  ansaoculent< 
and  unless  there  be  warm  and  very  dry  during  the 
later  stagot  of  its  growth,  there  will  be  an  nnsa^ 
vory  taste,  and  a  very  unpleasant  smell  engen- 
dered, which  it  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  remove.  But  when  out  in  the  man- 
ner presented  above,  tho  diyeet  vines  may  be  used 
as  food.  The  most  economical  method  of  using 
them,  however,  is  to  prepare  them  by  chaffing, 
and  mix  them  with  meal  and  other  sapid  viands. 
Rasped  jroots  make  an  exoellent  accompaniment, 
and  if  used  constantly  on  the  farm,  will  aid,  very 
essentially  in  eftcting  a  profitable  appropriation 
of  much  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

B.  n.  w. 


For  iA«  NewSngkmd  pMmur, 


BT    1».    W.    C.    PACKABB. 

O,  Bobto  to  the  tumtr'n  lot,— 
That  man  of  (lanl  fhuna  ) 

nto  big  hesTt  knowa  bo  aordid  apo(— - 
No  Tieea  dim  hit  iune. 

Bb  brow,  ic  weara  no  bloody  baya. 
Nor  aprlofa  Ma  Ikma  from  Daath  ; 

Bat  qoiekaBlnt  Nataro  boara  hto  pralao 
UpoB  bar  balmy  breatb. 

Bb  band,  tt  to  an  boneat  band, 
And  brown  it  to  wicb  toll ; 

Tben  let  tba  fiurme^  take  bta  atand, 
Tbe  aorerelgn  of  tbe  aolL 

The  foraata  bow  to  meet  tbelr  lord— 
The  waving  fielda  rejoice ; 

By  eottntleaa  herds  he  la  adored— 
Tbe  raler  of  their  choice. 

Then  let  tba  former  take  hto  atand, 

Tba  aoTareIgn  of  the  aoil, 
And  every  lip  in  every  land 
Bhall  bleaa  the  farmer'a  toiL 
IT.  Bridgewater,  Jan,  7, 1853. 


F^r  tke  New  Mnglamd  Fmrmtr. 
A  TOmVO  FAIRMBR. 

Gent.  :— I  am  5  years  old ;  I  send  $1,00  for  the 
N,  E,  Farmer,  monthly.  Yours,  /.  a. 

New  Market,  N,  H,,  Jan,  13,  1853. 

Remakks. — ^If  we  can  find  our  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  young  men  and  women,  and  to  those  of  the 
children,  even,  we  shall  feel  sure  of  suooess.  If 
they  become  imbued  with  the  right  spnit  and  doc- 
trine, the  next  generation  will  be  right.  We  are|^ 
often  encouraged  with  applications  similar  to  the 


above,  and  earnest  inquiries  from  the  young  in- 
terested in  agriculture. 

F9r  Cbe  JVew  XntUmd  Farmtr. 

OUTrwa  FODBBR  FOR  STOCK. 

BT  HBNRT  r.  FBBlfCH. 

'<Do  yovL  think  it  wiU  pay  to  cut  fi>dder  for 
stock  t"  is  the  question  oftenproposed.  The  gen- 
eral impessiod  among  well-mrormed  fiurmers  seems 
to  be  that  it  wiU. 

The  report  from  the  Worcester  County  Sodety 
on  feeding  stock,  published  in  the  Jv.  £.  Farmer 
of  July  and  August,  1852,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  as  conclusive  on  tbe  subject.  So  for  as  the 
opinions  of  that  commit^  are  concerned,  they 
are  entitled  to  great  respect,  as  are  the  opitdons 
of  many  jMrsons  named  m  their  report. 

A  premium  had  been  oflered  for  "the  best  ex- 
periment in  determining  the  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  cutting  hay  as  food  for  stock,"  and  it 
is  to  the  experiments  ofered  for  the  premium,  that 
I  wish  to  call  attention. 

However  correct  may  be  the  cenolurion  of  the 
committee,  from  aU  their  premises,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  experiments  themselves  are  far  from  sat- 
isfactory as  evidence  of  the  profit  of  cutting  good 
hay,  or  any  fodder  that  cattle  will  eat  up  enturely, 
uncut.  Before  analyzing  the  results  ot^those  ex- 
periments, I  hfld  the  impresrion  that  a  great  sav- 
mg  in  the  quantity  of  food  actually  consumed  was 
made  by  cutting  it ;  but  those  experiments,  as 
pubtished,  show  that  the  cattle  on  which  the  trials 
were  made,  consumed  a  very  little  more  cut,  than 
uncut  hay,  in  the  same  number  of  days. 

The  conditions  of  the  trials  were  in  part  as  fol- 
lows< — "The  trial  to  be  made  with  at  least  two 
animals — the  time  of  trial  to  continue  at  least 
eight  weeks,  divided  into  periods  of  two  weeks 
each.  One  animal  to  be  ^  with  cut,  when  the 
other  is  fed  with  uncut  hay,  and  the  feed  of  each 
to  be  changed,  at  the  expiration  of  each  two 
weds." 

Four  experiments  are  reported.  The  first  by 
Mr.  Demand,  on  two  cows  not  in  milk,  both  ex- 
pected to  calve  in  about  two  months.  The  result 
u  briefly  this.  Cow  No.  1,  gained  in  the  eight 
weeks,  ol  lbs.  She  gained  38  lbs.  on  cut  hay  and 
23  lbs.  on  uncut.  She  ate  611  lbs.  of  cu/  and  563 
lbs.  vncuf  hay. 

Cow  No.  2  ^ned  in  all,  59  lbs  ;  on  oK  hay  26 
lbs.;  on  unetU  33  lbs.  She  ate  560 lbs.  of  cu/,  and 
586  lbs.  uMcut  hay.  Mr.  Demand's  two  cows 
then  ate  in  the  whole  time  22  lbs.  more  ctcf  than 
uncut  bay,  and  gained  8  lbs.  most  on  the  cut  hay. 
Calling  the  hay  worth  $10  per  ton,  he  lost  eleven 
cents'  worth  of  hay.  Calling  the  weight  gained, 
worth  four  cents  per  lb.,  he  gained  32  cents ''^worth 
of  weight.  So,  on  the  whole,  he  eot  21  cents  for 
the  trouble  of  cutting  the  fodder  S  two  cowa  fi>nr 
weeks,  wbieh,  considering  the  wear  of  the  ma- 
chine, IB  rather  poor  pay.  One  cow,  it  seems, 
guned  most  on  cut,  the  other  on  uncut  hay. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  by  Mr.  Dodge 
on  two  steers.  1%e  near  steer  gpuned  in  the  8 
weekis,  50  lbs.  weight.  He  nin^  55  lbs.  on  the 
uncui  hay,  and  hst  five  pounds  on  the  etc/  faav.  He 
ate  447  lbs.  cut,  and  469  lbs.  uncut.  The  o#ateer 
gained  in  all,  80  lbs.  He  gained  75  lbs.  on  the 
cut,  and  5  lbs.  on  the  uncut.  He  ate  469  lbs.  cut, 
and  480  Iba.  uncut  hay. 
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On  the  whole,  Mr.  Dodge  gained  33  lbs.  of  hav, 
worth  17  centa,  and  10  Im.  weight,  worth  40 
oent9,  maUne  in  all  57  cents  for  &e  trouble  of 
cutting  hay  ror  a  yoke  of  steers  4  weeks,  or  about 
two  cents  per  day. 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  expeiiments,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  one  animal  gained  most  on  the  cut,  and 
the  other  on  the  tmeut  hay.  They  seemed  to  take 
sides  on  the  question  .with  considerable  decision. 

The  third  experiment,  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  nves  a 
better  result  for  the  hay-cutter.    His  eow^eauiy 

red  in  the  8  weeks  125  lbs.  She  g^ed  100 
on  the  cut  bay,  and  25  lbs.  on  the  uncut.  She 
ate  G85  lbs.  cm/,  and  668  lbs.  uncut  hay.  His  cow 
Cherry  g^ned  in  all  35  lbs  ;  30  lbs.  on  the  cut, 
and  5  lbs.  on  the  uncut  hay.  She  ate  464  lbs.  cut 
and  462  lbs .  uncut  hay  in  aU.  The  two  sained  100 
lbs.  more  on  the  cut  than  on  the  uncut  nay,  in  the 
whole,  and  ate  about  19  lbs.  more  cut  than  uncut 
ha^.     Upon  our  former  estimate,  Mr.  Lincoln 

famed  four  dollars^  worth  of  weieht,  and  lost  but 
1-2  cents'  worth  of  hay.  This  result  alone 
would  indicate  that  it  pays  to  cut  the  hay.  As  to 
milk,  Mr.  Lincoln's  cows  gaye  22  lbs.  more  milk 
on  the  cut,  than  on  the  uncut  hay,  an  item  of  some 
30  cents  more  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
haj-cutter.  The  results  were  not,  however,  uni- 
form as  to  the  milk,  for  Beauty  gaye  45  lbs.  more 
on  the  cut  hay,  and  Cherry  about  23  lbs.  more  on 
the  uncut. 

The  fourth  experiment,  by  Mr.  Han?es,was  with 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  near  oxgained  in  8  weeks, 
in  all,  126  lbs.  He  gained  120  lbs.  on  the-  cut, 
and  6  lbs.  on  the  uncut.  He  ate  1078  lbs.  of  cut 
and  1028  lbs.  olt  uncut  hay. 
The  off  ox  g^ed,  in  8  weeks,  104  lbs.    He 

S lined  on  the  cut  hay  17  lbs.,  on  the  uncut  87  lbs. 
e  ate  in  the  8  weeks,  1028  lbs.  cut  and  1078  lbs. 
uncut  hay.  On  the  whole,  the  two  gained  44  lbs. 
most  on  the  cut  hay,  and  ate  precisely  the  same 
quantity  of  cut  and  uncut.  The  results  hero, 
again ,  were  different,  in  the  two  oxen .  One  gained 
the  most  on  the  cut  hay,  and  the  other  most  on 
the  uncut.  One  ate  more  cut  than  uncut,  whUe 
the  other  ate  most  of  the  uncut, 

Mr.  Uawes  extended  his  trial  longer ;  but  the 
results  give  no  new  light  on  the  subject.  By  my 
former  moflo  of  reckoning,  he  gained  176  cents' 
worth  of  weiffht  in  his  oxen,  by  cutting  their  fod- 
der four  weeks. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  of  these  experiments 
are  not  \&rj  satisfactory.  They  are  lackmg  in  uni- 
formity, in  almost  every  particular.  They  should 
be  repeated,  and  it  seems  to  me,  un^r  different 
regulations.  Two  weeks  is  not  a  term  Umg  enough, 
fqr  each  kind  of  food.  The  food  of  this  week  may 
make  the /W  of  next  week.  Cows,  heavy  with 
calf,  are  likelj  to  gain  in  weight,  on  almost  any 
food,  and  their  weight  could  hardly  be  expected  to 


of  hay  by  cutting  it  into  inch  pieces,  nor  because 
Nature  has  in  general  furnished  animals  witii  Aay- 
cutters  of  their  own,  insuffi<»ent  properly  to  masti- 
cate their  food.  Horses  have  powerfiil  grinders, 
and  usually  ehew  their  hay  sumdentiy.    An  ez- 

?eriment  reported  in  the  Patent  Office  Bapoirt  for 
851,  at  page  71,  shows,  that  the  food  of  a  horse, 
fed  on  uncut  hay,  vras  equally  exhausted  of  its  nu- 
tritive properties,  in  passing  through  the  ammal, 
as  when  wl  on  cut  hay. 

Ruminating  animals,  if  they  swallow  their  food 
has^y,  may  chew  it  over  a^a  at  their  leisure, 
and  this  seems  to  be  a  very  mnooent  and  becom- 
ing recreation  for  a  cow  tinat  has  notiiing  else  to 
do.  The  advantages  of  cutting  fodder,  1  appre- 
hended, are  these : 

1st.  Working  cattle  and  horses  thrive  better  on 
cut  fodder,  because  they  eat  it  in  less  time,  and  have 
more  time  for  rest.  Aod  besides,  they  are  not  so 
liable  to  lose  their  breakfast,  by  the  oversleeping 
of  the  teamster. 

2d.  Old  animals,  whose  "erinders  are  few,'* 
can  eat  chopped  food  more  readily. 

3d.  Chopped  hay  can  be  readUy  m^sured,  and 
the  animals  receive  a  more  regular  allowance  than 
when  fed  with  lone  hay. 

4th.  No  hay  wiU  be  wasted  by  orser-f ceding,  as 
your  boys  will  be  too  lasy  to  cat  more  than  is  need- 
ful, whereas  <:ommon  hands  will  always  fill  the 
rack  more  or  less,  if  they  pitch  the  hay  to  tiie  ani- 
mals. 

Lastly,  and  most  nnportant  of  all,  if  we  have 
com  stalks,  buts,  fresh  hay  or  coarse  clover  which 
cattle  will  never  eat  entirely  up,  such  fodder  may 
be  passed  through  the  hay-cutter,  and  they  vriU 
eat  it  much  more  readily.  At  the  present  price 
of  hay,  (about  twenty  dollars  a  ton,)  grain  is 
cheaper  than  jgood  hay  for*  cattie.  By  cutting 
coarse  fodder  uto  a  box,  moistening  it,  and  ad^ 
ing  a  small  quantity  of  meal,  or  shorts,  much 
may  be  consumed  to  advantage,  that  is  usually 
thrown  into  the  |yard  for  manure. 

No  eood  farmer  will  be  lon^  without  a  hay-cut- 
ter. Whether  it  be  worth  his  while  to  chop  all 
his  ha^  or  not,  may  be  doubtful,  but  he  will  every 
year  mid  occasion  for  its  use,  for  one  or  more,  of 
the  reasons  already  suggested. 

This  matter  of  chopping  fodder  is  another  of 
the  thousand,  that  needs  careful  investigation  at 
the  hands  of  Boards  of  Agpculture^  and  upon  our 
anticipated  Model  Farms.  h.  r.  f. 


vary  rapidly  by  ohanee  of  food  two  weeks  at 
time,  except  as  their  E>wels  might  be  fnll  or  emp- 
ty. It  is  proper  to  say,  that  all  the  cattle  re- 
ferred to  received  other  food,  either  roots  or  meal, 
durinff  the  experiments,  so  that  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred that  the  ouantities  of  ha;f  above  stated,  are 
alone  sufficient  food  for  such  animals. 

Having  glanoed,  thus,  at  these  experiments,  I 
will  suggest  what  seems  to  me  the  most  reasona- 
ble views  on  this  snbjeot.  I  cut  all  my  fodder  for 
my  horse  and  cows,  this  winter,  not  because  I  sup- 
pose that  there  Is  any  nutriment  added  to  a  lock 


Far  the  ITew  Eitfland  Farmer. 
LIVE  FSNOS& 

Ms.  EnnoB : — ^Wiil  yon  or  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents, please  nve,  through  your  paper,  some 
information  upon  uve  fences ;  dead  fences  are  be- 
coming expendve  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
we  wiiui  to  know  if  live  fences  are  cheaper,  and  if 
so,  what  is  the  best  kind ;  where  the  seed  can 
be  had ;  at  what  price ;  the  time  and  mode  of 
plantisNT,  and  the  whole  mode  of  operation,  and 
you  wiU  oblige,  n.  b.  l. 

HolUs,  N.  H.         

RxxABKS. — ^Will  some  of  our  correspondents 
reply  to  the  above?  The  sulgect  is  becoming  of 
more  and  more  importance  as  the  railroads  are  ex- 
tended through  the  oountiy,  and  the  population 
aad  building  increases. 
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FARMXNO  IMTBR£STS  NEaLEOTED. 

Ms.  S.  BftowN : — ^I  have  read  with  pleasure,  and 
I  tniat  profit,  the  Farmer  the  past  year.  In  this 
yidnitj  there  has  been  little  done  beyond  what 
the  fathers  and  grandfathers  used  to  do  in  the 
&rming  line.  There  is  not  a  subsoil  plow  in  this 
town,  nor  haye  I  oyer  known  any  of  our  farmers  to 
]>Iow  more  than  six  inches  deep.  The  farming  in- 
terest is  far  behind  what  it  should  be.    There  is  a 


great  deal  of  poor,  worn-out  land  in  this  region  of  other  tools ;  but  the  eyil  compluned  of  by  our  cor- 


best  clergymen  and  lawyers,  having  the  stamina 
in  them,  and  being  determined  to  "go  ahead," 
obtain  the  means  of  aoquiring  an  education  partly 
by  teaohmg  and  partly  by  loans  or  credits.  The 
young  farmer,  in  this  respect,  stands  on  as  favora- 
ble ground  as  others. 

(^.)  In  this  particular,  other  piofes^ons  have 
great  advantages  over  the  young  fisurmer.  There 
is  no  monopoly  in  learning,  none  in  carpenter's  or 


country,  and  lew  are  doing  but  little  towards  im- 
provins  their  fiirms,  while  the  neater  part  are  just 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  the  saying  is.  Farm- 
ing is  so  unprofitable,  that  most  of  our  young  men 
seek  some  other  employment  for  a  living,  andthoee 
that  choose  to  ham  it  mr  a  tiving,  are  in  most  cases 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  hiring  out  several  years 
to  get  something  to  buy  land  with ;  and  then  they 
must  go  to  the  W^est  where  land  is  cheap,  or  eo 
vrithout  a  farm,  (a)  The  reason  is,  that  those  who 
have  land  which  could  be  spared  as  well  as  not, 
hold  it  so  high  that  it  would  take  quite  a  fortune 
to  buy  a  farm  here.  * 

The  south  half  of  Woodstock  numbers  about 
thirty  less  families  now,  than  it  had  in  1800,  that 
were  then  farmers.  The  western  fever  has  carried 
oS  a  eood  many,  but  the  worst  feature  is,  their 
lands  nave  finllen  into  the  hands  of  the  rich, or  those 
who  will  keep  them  at  all  hazards  as  long  as  they 
can  get  enoush  from  them  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the 
land,  unless  tney  can|;et  an  extravagant  price  for 
them ;  this  is  tne  reason  why  Vermont  does  not 
keep  her  population  ^ood,  and  increase.  (6.)  There 
are,  at  the  present  time,  some  signs  of  leform ;  if 
nothing  more,  some  are  inquiring  if  there  cannot 
be  something  done  to  restore  our  worn  out  lands. 
There  are  but  few  that  haye  any  faith  in  what  they 
call  book-farming i  we  have  no  fiurmers'  dub,  and 
only  a  few  interest  themselves  enov^  to  .take  or 
read  an  agrioultoral  paper.  But  the  great  work 
must  and  mil  go  ahead;  necessity  wilfbring  our 
fiirmers  to  the  woik  befi>re  long,  or  they  will  haye 
to  abandon  their  lands. 


I  had  no  thought  of  writing  but  a  very  few  lines 
when  I  set  down.  It  will  [pye  you,  at  least,'^Bome- 
thin^of  a  picture  of  what  is,  and^^as  been,  doins 
here  in  relation  to  agriculture.  Enclosed  is  $1 
for  the  Monthfy  for  1853,  and  vrith  my  best  re- 
speetsto  you,  dear  nr,  and  your  ooac^utors.  I 
hope  you  may  all  enjoy  a  Isoe,  useful,  and  h^ppy 
life,  and  that  through  your  instrumentality  and 
the  spread  of  sdentifio  truth,  thousands  may  be 
tumra  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  and  proye 
blessings  to  their  race. 

I  should  like  to  ask  what  time  to  cut  those  fruit 
sprouts  to  be  stuck  in  a  potato  befinre  planting, 
and  how  long  befiire  planting,  or  whether  they 
must  be  planted  inmiemately  after  cutting,  (c.) 

Cephas  Ransom. 
Woodstock^  F4.,  Jan.  15,  1853. 

Rkmakks.—  {a, )  Certainly.  The  young  man  who 
wishes  to  purchase  land  must  first  earn  the  money 
to  purchase  vrith,  unless  he  is  otherwise  supplied. 
It  is  just  so  vrith  the  merchant,  and  mechanic. 
But  they  take  a  diflerent  course, — they  hire  cash, 
or  start  upon  credit,  and  if  they  succeed  in  busi- 
ness, pay  up,  if  not,  they  &il.    So  many  of  our 


respondent  often  operates  injuriously  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  a  town.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, it  seems  tons,  but  that  small fiinns  and  high 
cultivation  are  the  most  profitable  for  all. 

(c.)  Last  spring  we  made  the  experiment' of 
inserting  scions  in  potatoes  and  settmg  the  latter 
in  the  ground.  The  suggestion  was  made  in  some 
foreign  agricultural  work.  The  potatoes  grew  and 
gaye  us  a  smaU  crop,  but  none  of  the  scions  lived. 
One  experiment,  however,  is  not  a  fair  trial,  and 
as  the  cost  is  very  triflbg,  we  intend  to  try  again. 
Cut  the  sprouts  or  sdons  about  the  first  of  March, 
and  keep  them  moist  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar, 
and  set  them  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  in  the 
spring. 

TASaH  IJIBOR^ITS  lOSAPPUOATION. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  farmers  com- 
plaining of  the  small  remuneration  they  receive 
for  their  labor,  when  compared  with' that  received 
by  other  classes  of  society.  I  have  been  led  to  re- 
flect upon  the  sulject,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  these  complaints  are  well  founded, 
it  must  be  because  our  efforts  are  not  put  forth  sys- 
tematically ;  because  they  are  not  governed  by 
intellect — ^in  a  word,  because,  like  Cyclops,  we  are 
content  to  "go  it  blind.'* 

I  find  that  labor  is  the  most  expensive  item  in 
the  management  of  a  fkrm,  and  I  presume  this 
will  be  a£nitted  by  all  practical  men. 

Now,  whenever,  ana  whereyer  the  amount  of 
manual  labor  can  be  lessened  either  by  more  judi- 
cious application,  or  by  the  substitution  of  machin- 
ery,  the  profit  of  the  fiurm  must  be  increased.  We 
see  the  manufacturer  continually  upon  the  alert  to 
adopt  means,  whose  end  shall  lie  ihe  saving  of  la- 
bor, and  consequentiy  the  inerease  of  his  profits. 

Now,  fiurmers  of  the  State  of  Maine,  cannot  we 
profitably  abridge  human  labor,  in  many  of  the 
operations  of  the  farm  t  Cannot  vre  proauce  fifty 
bushels  of  com- on  an  acre,  with  an  outlay  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  labor  usually  applied.  Cannot  we 
harvest  our  hay,  and  grain,  vnth  one-fourth  less 
expense,  by  the  (substitution  of  machmery,)  than 
we  now  do.  In  a  word,  how  many  farms  are 
there  in  the  State,  on  wfaJch  the  same  amount  <k 
crops  might  be  annually  raised,  as  at  present,  with 
three-fourths  of  the  outiay  of  human  labor! 

How  many  thousands,  (might  vre  not  say  mil- 
lions,) are  annually  lost  to  the  State,  by  the  inin- 
dicious  application  of  the  motiye  power.  Let  was 
mors  think  of  these  things !  Let  them  remember 
that  if  they  would  not  always  be  like  Issachar, 
*'a  strone  ass  crouching  down  between  two  biv- 
thens,"  tney  must  rouse  up  anduss  thmm/ffiZfcff , 
as  well  as  their  **huge  paws"  and  bravmy  shoul 
den. 
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That  iiis  poesible  to  sake  a*  great  an  adyaDoe 
upon  the  present  mode  of  agriecdtural  praotiee,  as 
has  heen  already  effected  in  manafactiires,  by  the 
subetitution  (^tbe  spinning  frame,  and  power  loom, 
for  the  handloom  and  wheel  of  *'auld  lang  sjne ;" 
I  fally  belieye,  jodeing  from  the  teslaiAoDj  whieh 
has  been  adduced,  1  cannot  but  belieye,  that  the 
man  who  cuts  40  or  more  tons  of  hay  in  a  season, 
on  a  tolerabfy  smooth  bottom,  [woald  find  his  in- 
terests promoted,  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  im- 
proyed  mowing^  machines.  The  cost  of  one  is 
about  $105,  as  i  learn.  This  wifl  out  its'lO  or  12 
acres  a  day,  as  much  as  5  or  Omen  ordinarily  mow, 
at  a  cost  of  as  many  dollars,  ezlusive  of  boaid,  and 
the  latter  item  be  reckoned  at  less  than  25  cts. 
each  per  day.  Then  tre  think  it  will  be  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  expense  of  mowing  ten  acres  of  eood 
grass  with  the  scythe,  will  ayemge  in  the  State 
twelye  dollars  and  a  half. 

Now,  eyerybody  knows  that  during  the  hay 
haryest,  labor  is  scarce  as  well  as  dear ;  and  there- 
fore, those  who  haye  considerable  hay  to  cut,  be- 
gnn  at  least  one  week  before  the  grass  nas  attained 
ttie  state  most  fittine ;  and  they  continue  haying 
at  least  one  weak  sifer  this  penod  has  passed. — 
Perhaps,  it  will  be  a  safe  calculation,  if  weassuine 
that  those  farmers  who  cut  48  tons  of  hay,  cut  10 
of  it  at  such  a  period  in  the  season,  (either  before 
it  has  attained  maturity  or  after  that  period  has 
passed,^  that  one-half  of  its  nntritiye  substance  is 
lost.  Assume  that  this  ratio  will  hold  good,  with 
£wmers  in  this  State,  generally,  and  we  haye  a 
loss  in  the  hay  crop  of  one-sixth,  justbeeause  it  is 
cut  out  of  season. 

If  I  haye  assumed  too  large  a  per  eentace  of  the 
crop  as  being  cut  at  an  improper  season,  flie  read- 
er con  readify  perceiye  the  error,  and  make  the 
proper  estimate  himself. 

According  to  the  aboye  assumption,  the  farmer 
who  cuts  48  tons  of  hi^,  by  a  loss  of  one-half  of 
the  nutriment  contained  in  16  tons,  actually  wastes 
8  tons ;  wastes  it  iust  as  much  as  though  he 

E itched  it  into  his  bam  yard,  instead  of  into  his 
ay  mow. 

These  8  tons  would  be  worth,  ordinarily,  $6  a 
ton,  to  feed  to  stock ;  amounting  to  $48  loss  an- 
nually. Would  it  not  be  ^ood  policy  for  the  far- 
mer to  stop  this  leak ;  if  it  can  be  done  by  em- 
ploying machinery,  which  neyer  sweats,  neyer 
tires,  eyen  though  the  sun  pours  forth  its  hottest 
rays.  Some  will  be  ready  to  answer  in  the  affirm- 
atiye,  prorided  the  machinery  will  work  well. 

The  statement  was  sent  forth  to  the  world,  that 
at  the  great  trial  of  those  machines  in  New  York, 
last  year,  some  two  or  three  of  them  did*  work 
well  on  a  rather  rough  bottom,  and  a  lij^ht  crop, 
(only  about  half  a  Um  to  the  acre)  of  wire  grass, 
which  eyery  fiizmer  knows  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  cut. 

I  need  not  mention  the  saying,  ellbcted  in  the 
substitntioa  of  horse  labor  for  manual,  in  raking, 
beoause  the  subjeet  is  familiar  to  all. 

Wot  four  years  {Mwt,  we  haye  raised  annually, 
from  75  to  130  bushels  of  Indian  com,  averaging 
about  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  has  been 
produced  without  manure  in  the  hill,  it  being  all 
spread  unon  the  land  when  first  carted  from  the 
bam,  ana  turned  under  with  the  plow  some  8 
inches.  S(mietimes  I  haye  re-plowed  the  land  in 
the  spring :  at  others,  not.  The  land  which  I  haye 
thus  treated,  has  been  river  interad  and  light  loams, 
andgn/fsls. 


Another  great  misupplieation  of  labor  is,  in  ei^ 
tiyating  iwa  acres  ot  land  to  produce  the  crop 
which  should  be  obtained  firom  <me.  If  we  assume 
that  thirteen  days  labor  are  required,  in  plowirg, 
planting,  and  hoeiqg  an  acre  of  ground  in  com, 
It  necessarily  follows  that,  if,  for  want  of  proper 
manuring,  we  are  obKged  to  plow,  plant,  and 
hoe  two  acres  to  raise  fifty  busbMs  of  com,  which 
might  be  raised  on  one,  we  haye  thrown  away 
thirteen'  days  labor ;  as  eflbctually  nusspent  it,  as 
if  we  had  spent  the  thirteen  days  in  tzansportinK 
a  brick  from  the  badi  door  to  the  pig  pen,  ana 
then  back  to  the  door  again. 

How  many  farmers  are  there  who  prefer  loamng 
money  at  interest,  rather  than  apply  it  to  the  cul- 
ture of  thehr  farms?  Who  ]^  on  the  '*oldway*' 
of  the  boy  who  put  a  stone  in  one  end  of  the  ba;^ 
to  bfdanee  the  grist  in  the  other?  If  we  would 
make  farming  a  good  business,  we  must  economise 
oar  labor.  Jabsz  D.  Hill. 

Maine  Farmer, 

jyWABJPOXO  FRUIT  THBB8. 

The  iVench  haye  a  method  of  cultiyating  dwarf 
frxiit  trees,  or  trees  which  haye  been  stullified,  by 
a  certiun  process,  which  their  writers  describe  as 
follows: — 

'^Toung  trees  are  to  be  treated  in  the  following 
manner.  If  there  are  more  than  three  shoots  on 
the  plant,  reduce  them  to  that  number,  and  shorten 
each  to  three,  foiv  and  wx  eyes,  according  to  their 
strength.  The  following  season,  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  leading  shoots  to  six,  and  shorten  them  to 
three-fourths  of  their  length,  and  spur  in  the  re- 
maining shoots.  The  tree  should  be  managed  in 
eyery  respect  in  this  manner,  unUl  it  has  attained 
the  required  sise,  which  of  course  depends  upon 
the  fiuney  or  oonyenienee  of  the  owner,  or  eonSao- 
tor  of  the  garden.  I  make  a  point  of  letting  the 
trees  take  their  natural  form  of  growth,  as  far  as 
the  system  described  will  admit  ^  for  I  consider  it 
of  little  consequence  what  shape  is  9r«n  to  the 
tree,  prorided  my  end  is  attained ;  that  is,  to  make 
eyery  branch,  as  it  were,  a  long  spur,  with  beav^ 
ing  buds  firom  the  extremity  to  the  base." 

It  is  asserted  by  both  French  and  English  wri- 
ters, that  trees  so  stultified  are  not  so  much  ex- 
posed to  ii\}ury  from  high  winds,  that  they  pro- 
duce better  fruit,  bear  earlier  and  more  abundant- 
ly, and  occupy  less  space.  Dwarfo  are  also  pro- 
duced by  innoculating  on  stocks  of  small  growth. 
The  apple  is  often  innoculated  on  the  Paradise  or 
Doudu  stock,  the  peaeh  on  a  slow  growing  plum^ 
and  the  pear  on  the  quince.  We  haye  seen  largs 
pears  on  trees  not  more  than  flye  feet  high,  the 
tops  of  which  were  not  possessed  of  suffident 
strength  to  sustain  their  weight  of  firnit  without 
the  assistance  of  props.  This  is  a  oonmion  result 
where  some  yarietiesof  the  pear  are  set  in  quince 
stocks.    The  writer  aboye  quoted  says  : — 

**Two  or  three  years'  trial  of  this  method  only, 
might  possibly  deter  many  from  a  continuance  of 
it,  in  coBsequenee  of  the  young  wood  which  will 
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be  prodaoed  jearly  afe  fizrt  and  from  the  tfiptieiit 
diifiealiy  of  geiting  Tid  of  the  soperflidty.  But 
that  inoonvenience  will  be  utterly  suimottiited  if 
the  foregoing  instruotioDs  are  attended  to,  and  the 
oontinaance  will  be  theposeeesionof  both  healthy 
•adiraiiful  tieee/' 


F«r  tk§  ITew  Xnglond  Fanner, 
HARDT  FRUITS  FOR  THB  NORTH. 

Mr.  Bbown  :*-*A8  frait  raisinfl;  is  becomiDg  a  fa- 
vorite mmmt,  th^  question  anscs,  what  kind  of 
t&ees  shall  we  aeleet  to  set,  what  variedes  best  for 
market,  which  the  most  hardy,  and  best  bearers ; 
what  kind  of  soil  and  location  best  suited  to  the 
diftrent  varieties  of  trees,  &c.  These  are  all 
very  important  questions  to  be  investigated,  bolbie 
setting  an  orchard.  But  as  the  different  varieties 
of  fruits  vary  in  diftrent  climates,  locations,  and 
soils,  we  «an«ot  adopt  any  general  rule.  For  in- 
stance, the  Esopus  Spitsenburg  apple,  so  beaatiful 
when  grown  in  its  native  soil  on  the  Hudson  River 
valley,  beoemes  poor  and  insinid  here.  The  Bald- 
win, so  delicious  in  New  Snglaud,  becomes  an  or 
dinar/ fruit  in  many  of  the  western  States:  this 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  many  choice  varieties, 
more  espeeiaUy  of  peam  than  most  aay  other  fruits, 
fiverf  well-estdbiished  irwt-9roiw<er  is  aware  that 
certain  fruits  succeed  in  one  place  and  fail  ia  oth- 
ers ;  and  that  the  same  sorts  are  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  contiguous  districts,  than  in  such  aa  are 
widely  separate.  But  as  a  general  rule,  the 
known  «ativa  froits  of  aay  eomtrv,  are  best  adapir 
«d  to  that  oottBtry;  and  whyf  beoaase  Out  of 
many  thousands  of  seedlings,  they  have  been  se- 
lected as  the  best  fitted  to  that  soil,  or  peculiar  re- 
l^on ;  experience  shows  them  the  best  adapted  to 
It ;  but  there  might  have  been  manv  others  among 
those  thrown  asrae,  better  adapted  to  other  ports 
«f  the  world.  This  opioion  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  some  foreign  froits  are  actoallv  better  here* 
than  in  their  native  locality.  Still  there  are  some 
kinds  well  adapted  to  almost  all  climates  and  soils, 
and  those  are  generally  our  hardiest  varieties. 

From  oar  ezpetience  of  locations  and  soils,  we 
Mieve  high  wnds  or  sweUs,  ace  genecaUy  pjn- 
ferred  to  valleys,  and  a  good  loam,  soil,— his  hills 
are  less  liable  to  early  and  late  frosts.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  fruit  and  trees,  and  having  ob- 
aerved  them  carefally  for  many  years,  I  will  name 
a  few  varieties  that  prove  haidy  and  good  in  the 
^mate  of  tUs  reg^. 

Summer  AffUs—^M  Astraoan,  Sops  of  Wbe, 
Williams^s  Favorite,  Early  Joe,  Sweet  Bough, 
Golden  'Sweet,  and  Bemis  Sweet. 

jiK/wmn— Fall  l^pin,  Gravenstein,  Jewett's 
Fine  Red,  Porter,  Maiden's  Blush,  Jersey  Sweet, 
and  Pound  Sweet. 

Wm/er— Baldwin,  Blue  Pearmain,  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch,  Bed  Canada,  B.  I.  Greening,  Seek-no- 
further,  Northern  Spy,  Peck*s  Pleasant,  ToUnan's 
Sweet,  and  Ladies'  Sweet. 

Summer  Pear<^BarUett,  Doyenne  d'Btte,<Mad- 
dmne,  Osband's  Sommer  and  Tyson. 

^tt/tima^Buffiim,  White  Dovenne,  (St.  Michael) 
Flemish  Beauty,  Fulton,  HeatLcote,  Louise  Bonne 
d'Jersey,  Napoleon,  Stevens's  Genesee,  Swan's 
Orange,  Benrre  d'Amulis,  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
Oswego  Beurre,  Seckel  and  Stearling. 

H^ifi^er— Benrre  d'Araiabei«,yiflwof  WiAield, 
Lewis  and  Winter  Nelis. 


All  the  abofe  mentioned  fhdts  have  been  well 
tested,  ia  this  high  northern  latitude,  and  can  b  a 
reoeramended  for  general  cultivation  with  safety. 

I  have  one  thousaad  or  more  standard  fruit 
trees  at  the  present  time,  with  two  hundred  or 
more  varieties.  But  many  of  them  have  not  borne 
yet  so  as  to  be  fully  tested  in  tiiis  climate.  But 
we  hope  to  make  a  renort  by  and  bye,  that  will 
enlarge  our  list,  and  glaaden  the  hearts  of  northern 
cultivators.  L.  Bort. 

Waipok^  N.  H.,  Jm.  3, 1853. 

BxMARxs. — ^The  adaptation  of  particular  fruits  to 
particular  localities,  deserves  more  attention.  The 
Rhode  Island  Greening  produces  an  abundance  of 
fine  fruit  in  some  places,  while  in  others  the  fruit 
grows  large,  but  is  oast  eariy,  and  is  very  wormy. 
So  it  is  with  other  varieties.  The  Baldwin  does 
not  flourish  equally  well  in  aH  parte  of  New  Eng* 
land.  So  that  the  inquiries  of  our  correspondent 
deserve  attention. 

THB  DOLLAR  MARK. 

In  the  Merchanfs  Magazine  were  pubfished  sev- 
eral statements  as  to  the  ori^n  of  the  dollar  ($) 
mark.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Com" 
mercial  Timet  publishes  the  following  from  a  cor- 
respondent, and  expresses  the  onpimon  that  it  is 
the  most  likely  to  solve  the  dimcnlty.  Here  it 
is: — 

'*I  have  observed  in  the  jwveral  prints,  lately, 
some  amusing  attempts  to  make  a  mystery  out  of 
a  very  simple  matter — ^I  mean  the  dollar  mark,  or 
prefix.  One  paragraph  derives  it  from  an  abbren- 
ation  of  arepresentatiOB  of  the  piUars  of  Hercules, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  represented  upon  the 
Soanish  dollar.  Another  makes  it  an  abbreviation 
or  the  U.  S.  The  true  derivation  of  it  is  the  figure 
8.  The  Spaniards  firom  whome  we  derive  the 
dollar,  counts  by  reals — as  tiie  French  doby  finoics. 
A  real  is  in  value*  twelve  and  a  half  oents.  or  one- 
eighth  part  of  a  dollar.  Anv  one  who  has  read 
Gu  Bias  or  Don  Quixotte  will  recollect  the  phrase 
"pitfcc  of  eighV'*  which  is  frequentiy  used  by  the 
authors  of  those  works.  This  term,  then,  means 
nothing  more  than  a  dollar,  or  8  reals.  When, 
therefore,  the  dollar  became  generally  used,  the 
figure  8  was  prefixed  to  express  dollars,  and  in  the 
process  of  time  the  8  has  been  changed  to  the  pre- 
sent mark.  It  has  been  asserted,  but  I  know  not 
whether  correctiy  or  not,  that  Gen.  Hamilton  first 
used  this  mark,  soon  after  the  adoption  of  our 
currency  of  dollars  and  oents.  However  this  may 
be,  the  fienre  8  is,  no  doubt  the  original  of  the 
mark,  and  the  derivation  I  have  given  above,  the 
correct  one." 


VAMDAXJ8BE. 

•  I  have  learned  with  astonbhment  that  the  town 
authorities  of  the  town  of  Hingham  have  caused 
to  be  cat  down  a  row  of  venerable  and  beautifai 
elms  and  ashes  whidi  stood  in  front  of  the  man- 
sion house  of  the  late  Gen.  Benjamin  Linooln,and 
which  is  still  in  the  occupation  of  his  descendants, 
and,  what  makes  this  act  of  vandalism  still  more 
eactraordinary,  is  the  foot  that  these  trees,  or  most 
of  them,  were  planted  bv  General  Linooln's  own 
hands,  and  thus  have  an  historical  interest,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  beauty  and  grateful  shade  *  and 
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that  the  blows  of  the  axe  which  felled  them  were 
lUie  blows  upon  the  hearts  of  the  grand-children 
of  that  disdngoished  soldier  and  pa&ot.  The  ex- 
cuse or  pretence  for  this,  was  an  alleged  necessi- 
ty of  wiaening  or  straiehteninj;  the  road !  What 
can  be  the  meaning  <n  all  this!  The  people  of 
Hingham  are  rather  remarkable  for  culttration  and 
iDteUifffince,  and  in  behalf  of  all  who  remember 
those  Bne  trees  with  pleasure,  I  wonld  ask  why 
they  have  allowed  the  government  of  their  town 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  so  little 
sense  of  beauty  and  so  little  reverence  fi)r  the  past  ? 
For  my  part,  were  I  resident  of  that  pleasant  town, 
I  would  rather  see  the  road  as  crooked  as  a  ram's- 
horn,  than  to  have  had  one  venerable  limb  shorn 
olT  from  those  sreen  patriarchs.  In  my  pudgmrait, 
the  causeless  destruction  of  a  fine  tree  is  a  sort  of 
murder. 

Arboricide  is  a  crime,  as  well  as  homi<nde.  The 
name  of  Gastrell,  who  cut  down  Shakspeare's  mul- 
berry tree,  is  iustly  followed  by  the  execrations  of 
posterity , and  hang?  forever  on  a  ^bbet  of  reproach 
vainly  craving  the  boon  of  oblivion.  It  is  eood  to 
suspend  judgment,  till  both  sides  have  been  neard, 
and  now  I  call  apon  the  men  who  cut  down  Gen. 
Lincoln's  elm  to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be 
passed  upon  them. — Transcript, 
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The  third  meeting  of  the  series  was  held  in  Rep- 
resentatives' HaU,  8t  the  State  House,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Feb.  1st.  The  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der at  quarter  past  7  o'clock  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Pboc- 
TOR,  of  Danvers,  and  His  Honor,  lieut.  Govern- 
or HuMTiMOTON  was  invited  to  preside  for  the  eve- 
ning. 

Upon  taking  the  chur,  Mr.  Huntington  returned 
his  thanks  for  the  honor  which  he  conceived  had 
been  done  him,  and  briefly  expressed  his  high  ap- 
predation  of  the  importance  of  agriculture,  which 
might  truly  be  said  to  be  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  Commonweath  or  even  in  the  country.  He 
then  announced  the  meeting  as  open  for  business. 

Mr.  Proctor  submitted  the  report  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  app<nnted  at  the  last  meeting, 
embracing  rules  and  regulations,  and  subjects  for 
discussion,  as  follows : — 

The  committee,  who  were  instructed  to  pnpare 
regulations  for  these  meetings,  &c.,  have  attended 
to  the  duty  asmgned  them,  and  report — 

RULES   AND   RSQULATI0N8. 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  propose  sub- 
jects for  discusMon,  and  give  notice  of  the  same, 
one  week  previous  to  the  meeting.  They  shall 
nominate  at  each  meeting  a  chairman  to  preside. 

2.  No  speaker  vrill  be  allowed  to  occupy  more 
than  fifteen  minutes^  time,  unless  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  meeting. 

S.  Meetines  shall  be  opened  at  1-4  past  7,  and 
closed  at  9  oMock ;  unless  otherwise  specially  or- 
dered. 

4.  The  chairman  will  be  expected  to  state  the 
subject  for  discussion ;  with  such  remarks  thereon, 
as  he  may  deem  pertinent. 


5.  All  members  of  the  government,  and  others 
interested  in  agriculture,  especially  operative  fiur- 
mers,  are  invited  to  be  present,  and  participate  in 
the  discussions. 

6.  Editors  of  agricultural  and  other  papers  are 
invited  to  take  notes  of  what  is  said  and  done,  and 
publish  the  same  in  their  respective  journals. 

7.  The  number  of  meetings  for  the  season  shall 
not  exceed  twelve, 

SUBJKCTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  The  relative  importance  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  in  sustaining  the  well  bein^  of  the  State ; 
as  compared  with  any  and  all  pther  mterests. 

2.  Tne  best  mode  of  breaking  up  and  pulverizing 
soils ;  and  the  depth  of  this  process  best  adspted 
to  ordinary  cultivation. 

3.  The  comparative  vahu  and  profit^  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  grastj  grain  and  vegdables,  as  ftrm 
products. 

4.  The  cultivation  and  nreservation  of  fruits. 
6.  Preparation  and  appucation  of  manures. 

6.  SuMivision  and  fencing  of  the  lands  of  a 
farm. 

7.  Structure  and  position  of  fiirm  biuldings. 

8.  The  breeds  of  neat  stock  best  suited  to  the 
farms  of  Massachusetts ;  including  the  mftmer  of 
feedtne  and  imnroving  the  same. 

9.  The  expeaienoy  of  autumnal  plowing  of  Und 
intended  fur  culture  the  ensuing  season. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Skth  Sfrague,  of  Duxbuiy,  the 
report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  then  called  upon  to  express 
his  views  upon  the  subject  f(»  the  evening's  dis- 
cusRon,  vis.,  ''The  relative  importance  of  the  ag- 
ricultural interest,  in  sustaining  the  well-being  of 
the  State,  as  compared  with  any  and  all  other  in- 
teresto." 

Mr.  Proctor  remarked  that  we  hear  a  great  deal 
said  about  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  but  do  we 
find  those  interests  sustained  in  proportion  to  what 
is  sfdd  respecting  them  t  More  than  one-half  of 
the  laboring  community  are  engaged  in  cultivating 
the  soil,  but  does  the  State  protect  farmers  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  ratio  that  other  classes  of  the ' 
community  are  fostered  and  sustained  ?  Does  the 
compensation  received  by  the  farmer  for  his  labor, 
compare  with  that  which  accrues  to  other  em- 
ployments ?  In  looking  over  the  accounts  of  farm- 
ing operations,  he  had  found  that  even  the  best 
of  fiirmers  get  a  very  Kmited  income  firom  their 
farms.  In  looUng  over  the  records  of  the  returns 
fiK>m  Worcester  the  present  year,  he  found  that 
the  income  of  the  farm  which  received  the  highest 
premium  was  only  $242  above  the  expenses.  In 
Essex,  the  committee  state  that  very  few  farmers 
realize  more  than  $200  or  $300  over  and  above 
the  expenses  of  their  farms.  He  thought  this 
disproportionate  to  the  labor  and  respectability  of 
the  profession,  and  the  question  is,  can  the  State 
do  anything  to  advance  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture !  Propositions  have  been  made  for  .the  edu- 
cation of  the  farmer,  but  how  shall  it  be  brought 
about? 

Mr.  Spragub,  of  Duxbury ,  was  not  aware  of  any- 
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thing  tbat  could  be  done  bj  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer,  except  in  the  regulation  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  country.  We  are  a  pro- 
ducing pec^Ie,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  with  us  the 
want  of  protection  to  enable  us  to  compete  with 
other  nations.  We  prodace  more  agrioultoral  pro- 
ductions, than  we  can  consume ;  hence  we  want  a 
market,  and  if  we  cannot  find  it  abroad,  we  must 
seek  it  at  home.  So  far  as  New  England  is  con- 
cerned, it  costs  us  more  to  raise  a  bushel  of  com 
or  groin  than  any  where  else  in  the  world,  and  it 
IS  ^ore  a  matter  of  ostonishmeat  that  we  succeed 
in  farming  at  all,  tban  that  we  get  but  a  small  re- 
ward for  it.  The  most  -important  thing  that  can 
be  done  for  the  farmer  in  New  England  is  to  pro- 
Tide  him  a  market,  and  the  next  to  improve  Iiie 
mode  of  cultivating  the  soil.  We  must  extend  the 
ficieaoe  of  our  profession.  We  have  as  yet  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  farming, — 
to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  stock  with  which 
our  farms  should  be  supplied.  We  must  overcome 
the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor  in  competing 
with  the  productions  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, by  our  superior  skill,  and  by  having  a  ready 
oiarket  near  at  hand.  The  want  of  a  market  is 
supplied  by  the  manufacturing  interest  that  exists 
in  New  England,  and  the  speaker  contended  that 
the  ihterests  of  agriculture  and  manu&cture  were 
identical .  He  was  unable  to  decide  which  was  the 
most  important,  fox  if  you  destroy  one  you  em- 
phatically destroy  both.  Take  away  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  interests  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  you  take  away  all  the  market  which  the 
farmer  has  for  his  products. 

In  allusien  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proctor  in  re- 
gard to  the  profits  of  fiurming,  the  speaker  said  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  a  good  many  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  and  he  did  not  know 
of  a  single  individual  that  got  his  living  exdusive- 
ly  by  farming.  He  knows  some  very  good  farm- 
ers, with  farms  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  considered  worth  $8000  or  $10,000,  who  did 
not  make  any  profit  on  their  estates ;  be  was  oer- 
tain  they  did  not  accumulate.  He  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  farmers  of  the  Commonwealth  got 
nothing  for  their  captal.  Some  &rmers,  he  was 
aware  did  make  money — those  who  produced  milk, 
and  those  that  raise  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  and  hay, 
for  which  they  have  a  ready  market — ^bnt  these  are 
exceptions. 

Ck>l.  W.  E.  Faulkner,  of  Acton,  said  that  in  his 
town  there  were  farmers  who  had  made  money 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  But  they  were  men 
oi  iron  constitutions,  who  got  along  with  but  littie 
hired  help.  They  went  25  nules  to  market  before 
the  rulroad  went  through  the  town,  and  made  $600 


agement,  and  people  were  moving  back ;  and  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  have  a  home  con- 
sumption, which  U  considered  by  all  practical  men 
OS  better  than  a  foreign  market.  The  speaker  al- 
luded to  the  necessity  of  agricultural  schools,  to 
g^ve  our 'children  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  so  that 
they  might  know  how  to  treat  soils,  and  keep  them 
fertile  and  productive.  He  believed  thai  by  skill 
and  industry,  the  farmers  of  New  England  wo«ld 
be  able  successfully  to  oompete  with  the  farmers 
of  the  other  sections  of  the  country.  He  stated 
that  most  of  the  flour  which  is  ground  in  New  Yoric 
was  raised  in  Michigan,  and  the  county  west  of 
New  York,  whose  lands  are  fast  running  oat.  He 
thought  that  formers  were  not  so  well  paid  as  me- 
chanics. Farmers'  sons  cannot  be  induced  to  farm 
it  for  a  living,  because  they  can  get  more  at  other 
callings. 

Mr.  Mkrrum,  of  Tewksbury,  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  relative  importanoe  of  the  agrieol- 
tural  interest  of  the  countey,  and  complained  that 
nothing  had  been  done  by  government  to  foster  it. 

Dr.  Gooos^vELL,  of  Bedford,  humorously  related 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  ^ve  up  practio- 
ing  physic,  to  follow  farming,  the  primary  cause 
being  an  old  picture  representing  a  kmg,  a  clergy- 
man, a  lawyer,  a  physidan,  and  a  farmer.  The 
king  was  represented  with  this  motto,  **I  govern 
all ;"  the  clergyman  with  the  legend,  **I  pray  for 
all ;"  the  lawyer,  *<I  plead  for  all ;"  the  physi- 
cian, '  *  I  prescribe  for  aH. ' '  llie  fiirmer  was  repre- 
sented as  drawing  out  rather  reluctantiy  his  purse, 
with  this  inscription,  ^^  I  pay  for  all.^^  It  was  this 
incident  which  gave  him  his  first  impressions  of 
the  true  dignity  of  manual  labor,  and  he  had  en- 
joyed more  true  pleasure  during  his  eight  years  of 
farming  life,  than  during  the  twenty.he  had  spent 
in  making  pHls.  He  believed  the  only  useful  class- 
es were  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  trader. 
All  others,  lavryers,  doctors,  ministers,  &e.,  he  be- 
lieved could  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the 
world  wag  on  just  as  well  without  them.  He  firm- 
ly believed  from  his  own  experience,  that  farming 
was  profitable. 

Mr.  Hastings,  of  Framingham,  ameohanic,  con- 
trasted the  podtion  and  remuneration  of  the  farm- 
er with  the  mechanic,  pladng  the  farmer  in  much 
the  most  favorable  light.  The  fanner  spent  less 
time  about  his  business  than  the  mechanic,  had 
more  leisure,  lees  trouble  in  eolleoting  his  dues, 
more  privileges  &e.  He  could  point  to  twenty 
farmers  who  had  got  something  to  show  for  their 
labor,  where  he  could  to  one  mechanic  in  tlie  same 
circumstances.  The  fiiirmers  have  tiie  balanee  of 
power,  and  they  can  fix  things  their  own  way  if 
they  choose. 


per  year,  chiefly  on  hay.    He  believed  that  a  time  -    Mr.  Trull,  of  Tewksbury,  said  he  had  got  his 


was  iwming  when  forming  would  be  more  profita- 
ble than  now,  because  in  the  South  and  West  the 
soils  are  becoming  exhausted  firom  improper  man- 


uring by  farming,  and  he  disliked  to  hear  his  broth- 
er farmers  depreciating  their  occapation.  As  far 
as  the  profits  of  farming  were  concerned,  he  had 
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Bever  seen  the  want  of  money.  He  had  watched 
maniifactiireTe  and  meohanios,  and  he  oonridered 
his  chance  for  a  liting  at  good  as  theirs,  with  the 
same  degree  of  labor.  A  great  man j  farmers  mis- 
take thor  calliDg.  They  mast  not  expect  to  get 
rich  in  one,  or  fiYe,  or  ten  years.  The  farmer 
shoold  go  perseveringly  into  the  labor  himself,  take 
his  coat  off,  rise  early,  and  work  late,  and  see  that 
his  business  is  continnally  going  ahead,  and  if  he 
works  systematically  and  energetioally,  he  will 
meet  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Northboro',  sidd  he  had  had  some 
experience  in  fimning,  and  thought  the  idea  that 
farmers  do  not  make  so  much  money  as  other  peo- 
ple, perfectly  fallacious.  A  few  years  ago  he  had 
a  farm  of  150  acres  which  he  could  not  take  care 
of,  and  so  let  it  for  $200  per  year,  withholding  the 
wood.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  tenant  said  he 
could  not  get  along,  at  that  rent,  and  proposed  a 
partnership,  to  which  the  speaker  assented.  He 
commenced  a  new  system,  took  in  stock,  and  in- 
stead  of  hiring,  let  out  work  by  the  job ;  and  in 
the  spring,  after  selling  out  stock,  got  $400  rent 
instead  of  $200.  In  thinking  of  the  wages  of  the 
mechanic,  the  farmer  does  not  consider  that  he  has 
got  his  house-rent,  his  firewood^  and  most  of  his 
provisions  from  his  own  estate.  He  would  like  to 
know  how  much  a  fiurmer  would  lay  up  at  nine 
•hillings  per  day,  without  a  farm  T  The  former,  too, 
keeps  a  horse,  and  enjoys  ther  pleasure  of  riding  to 
mill  and  where  h(  pleases,  without  extra  cost. 
While  the  mechanic  has  to  pay  for  this  chance, 
and  lose  his  time  beside. 

The  speaker  related  the  result  of  an  experiment 
he  made  with  a  piece  of  land.  It  was  covered  with 
high  bashes,  which  he  had  mown  off,  then  got  a 
tind  of  harrow  made  and  got  the  roots  out  and 
burnt  them,«fuid  then  put  on  some  manure  and 
sowed  it  down  vrith  rye.  From  this  land  he  ob- 
tained 45  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre.  That  land  he 
said,  netted  him  100  per  cent., — land  that  was  not 
worth  ori^nally  $5  per  acre,  and  had  not  cost  $40, 
but  was  now  worth  $200  per  acre. 

The  speaker  contended  that,  where  fiurmers 
could  not  superinlend  their  work,  they  should  let 
it  out  by  the  job,  instead  of  hiring.  They  could 
make  more  money  by  it.  He  believed  the  farmer 
could  secure  just  as  much  profit  for  the  same 
amount  of  labor,  capital  and  skill,  as  any  other 
profesrion. 

Mr.  B&CKioNSTEB  took  occasion  to  exhibit  a  cake 
of  solidified  milk,  or  milk  and  sugar,  which  was 
brought  horn  New  York,  a  convenient  article  to 
enxy  tosea. 

1^.  CoGQswELL,  allading  to  the  charge  that  gov- 
ernment had  not  legislated  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
oalture,  sud  that  Ood  had  taken  the  le^lation  in- 
to his  own  hands.  For  the  last  few  years,  he  has 
visited  the  fiirmer  with  the  potato  disease,  which 
is  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  a  punishment  to  that 


community  which  has  refused  to  legislate  for  the 
farmer.  It  has  brought  that  staple  article  up  from 
20  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  and  he  thought  it  would 
not  again  fall  below  that  point.  So  also  of  the 
scarcity  of  hay,  the  past  season,  which  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  price.  He  believed  it  would 
continue  high  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Small,  of  Truro,  knew  that  farming 
was  unprofitable  as  far  as  dollars  and  cents  were 
concerned.  One  great  cause  is,  that  those  who 
have  capital  and  skill,  will  go  into  some  other 
business,  for  a  man  who  can  make  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month  catching  fish,  will  not  take  to  farm- 
ing. Farmers  as  a  genera)  thing  are  ignorant  of 
their  calling;  they  want  more  light,  more  intelli- 
gence to  understand  the  soils  ibey  cnltivate.  We 
have  no  real  system  of  farming,  and  most  work  is 
dene  bv  guess.  One  great  fault,  he  thought,  was, 
feeding  soils  with  too  mnch  manure,  especially  that 
which  is  stimulating.  He  thought  the  cause  of  the 
potato  rot  was  brought  about  by  over- feeding  with 
manure.  It  is  just  so  with  our  animals — too  much 
food  injures  them.  Therefore. we  want  to  know 
just  how  mnch,  and  whst  kind  of  manure,  our  soils 
need.  He  thought  that  if  farmers  in  general  un- 
derstood these  things,  there  wonld  be  do  difl^eulty 
in  getting  a  comfortable  suppott  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  Proctor  explained  that  in  making  the  state- 
ments he  did  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  in 
regard  to  the  unprofitableness  of  laming,  he  did  so 
with  a  view  of  calling  forth  statements  of  an  oppo- 
site character.     He  had  no  doubt  that  in  his  coun- 
ty there  were  farms  which  yielded  $1500,   or 
$9,000,  per  year.     Mr.  Ephraim  Brown,  who 
owns  a  farm  in  Marblehead,  had  informed  him  that 
he  had  sold  the  produce  of  his  him  in  market  for 
$5,000  in  one  year,  and  one-half  of  that  was  clear 
profit.    Half  an  acre  of  onions  yielded  600  bush- 
els, which  sold  on  sn  average  for  40  cents.     Siill 
Mr.  Proctor  believed  there  were  many  more  farn^- 
ers  who  come  short  of  $300,  per  year,  than  of 
those  who  go  beyond  it. 

The  hour  of  9  having  arrived,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

The  subject  next  Tuesday  evening,  will  be — 
**The  best  mode  of  breaking  op  and  polveriiiog 
soils,  and  the  depth  of  this  process  best  adapted  to 
ordinary  onltivatioo." 

CosBBCTiON. — In  our  report  of  the  last  meetiBg, 
Mr.  Howard  vras  represented  as  saying  that  ''in 
New  Tork  it  is  assumed  that  ten  pounds  of  milk 
will  make  one  pound  of  cheese  or  one  pound  of  bat- 
ter." It  should  have  read,  ''ten  quarU  of  mjlk 
will  make  one  pound  of  batter  <x  ikiw  pounds  of 
cheese."  In  the  report  of  the  same  gentleman^e 
remarks,  instead  of  "one  Devon  brou^t  over  to 
Connecticut,"  read  "one  importation  of  Devons.^* 


_  _   The  only  thing  which  every  one  can  do,  and 
the  only  thing. which  any  one  need  do,  is  his  duty. 
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V^r  ike  Ifevf  SnffUtnd  Farmer, 
TO  WWBVtOBB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  machine  is  wanted  by  many 
fkrmers,  by  means  of  which,  horse  power  may  be 
applied  to loadiDg  maomre,  mock,  Jbc., /rom  Maps 
into^arts. 

It  should  be  simple,  li^ht,  diaap,  stroog,  aad 
<sapable  of  loading  a  cart  m  from  one  to  three  min- 
utes. Any  person  who  can  invent  such  a  machine 
wiH  be  amplj  repaid  in  money,  and  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  being  able  to  ikcifitate  this  laborious  op- 


dance,  plants  will,  without  doabt,  always  obtain 
their  ammonia,  or  rather  their  nitrogen,  (torn  the 
atmosphere  or  the  soil.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  compound,  after  careful  study 
of  ash  analyses,  specific  mineral  manures  for  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  turnips,  &c.,  which  were  to  take  effect 
upon  all  soils  in  a  proper  physical  condition.  The 
failure  of  these  speciffb  mantres,  which  were  pa- 
tented in  England,  was,  as  many  of  your  readers 
doubtless  are  aware,  Tcry  decisive." 

The  chemist  to  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  devoted  the  summer  of  1851 
to  ''examining,  analyzing  and  reporting  upon  the 
nature  and  composition  of  the  soils  of  that  State." 
He  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  analysis 
of  some  of  the  richest  soil  of  the  celebrated  Scioto 
valley — soil  that  has  been  cultivated  fifty  years, 
and  now,  says  he,  "with  the  most  ordinary  cul- 
ture, yields  on  an  average,  one  year  with  another, 
eighty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.*' 

ANALYSIS  OJr  SaOTO  YALLXr  SOIL. 

Whole  amoiiBC  ctflnioliible  matter,  etUclont  aand 

andcler 68.00  per  eeot. 

Lime 0.40       " 

Pkospliorlcack]..... 0.04       ** 

AllMlles 0.16 

Organic  mailer 6.00 

He  compares  this,  with  analyses  of  Massachu- 
setts soils,  as  given  in  tiie  Geolo^cal  Report  of  the 
State,  by  President  Hitchcock.  The  following  is 
the  refolt  of  the  analyras  of  soil  firom  Palmer, 
Hampden  County,  Mass. 

Ineolable  ellieatee 68.00 

Phosphatee 0.60 

Lime «-00 

Organic  matter • 8.00 

On  this  comparison  of  analyses^  Mr.  Wells  re- 
marks :  ''We  find  but  little  differenQe  in  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  Ohio  and  Hampden  countj^  soils ;  if  any  thing, 


A  shovel,  moved  by  steam  power,  loads  with 
eravel  a  car  at  a  time.  Cannot  thia  machinery 
be  so  modified  as  to  be  used  for  the  above-men- 
tioned purpose,  substituting:  grappling  tines  for  the 
ehovel !  One  "reaper"  colfects,  and  deposits  the 
grain  in  heaps  ready  for  binding,  tiannot  this  ma- 
chinery receive  the  requisite  modification ! 

Jam.  18,  1853.  L.  r. 

Revarks. — Well,  we  don't  know.  If  on  very 
large  farms  the  manure  all  fell  into  one  enormous 
heap  of  some  thousands  of  loads,  such  an  imple- 
ment might  be  found  useful.  However,  your  in- 
qvuries  can  do  no  harm,  and  we  cheerfally  give 
tii^n  currency. 

7er  tk€  New  gngltmd  ftrmer. 

AMAI.T8B8  OP  80IZ.B. 

Gbntlevbn  : — From  no  branch  of  scientific  agri- 
culture,  perhaps,  is  more  expected  than  from  that 
which  teaches  the  analyBis  of  soils.  If  the  farmer 
by  subjecting  a  few  handfuls  of  earth  from  his  var 
nous  fields,  could  ascertain  exactly  what  was  ne- 
cessary to  promote  its  fertility,  he  might  proceed 

intelligibly — ^would  know  exactly  what  to  do.    He. . ^ ^ 

might  then  laugh  at  the  plodding  experience  of  the  advantage  is  on  the  due  of  Massadrasetts 
fikthers,  and,  following  the  sure  teaching  of  soils." 

Having  witnessed  the  growth  of  corn  in  both 
States,  I  must  here  confess  my  surprise  at  these 
results ;  and  will  acknowledge  they  have  done 
much  to  shake  my  faith  in  the  value  of  all  chemi- 
cal analyses  of  soils.  Is  it  possible,  that  by  care- 
ful analyses  of  soils  from  sterile  Maasaehusetts, 
and  of  those  from  the  Sdoto  valley,  famous  for  its 
wonderful  fertility,  no  clue  to  the  vast  diiference 
between  the  two  can  be  detected ! 

The  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  after  admit- 
ting that,  in  common  with  other  i^oultunil  wrl* 
ters,  he  has  urged  the  importance  of  analyses  of 
soils,  for  some  ten  years  past,  now  says  : 

"We  confoas,  however,  that  we  are  disappoint- 
ed in  regard  to  the  practical  advantages  that  have 
resulted  thus  for  from  the  analyses  ofsails  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere ;  and  we  do  not  at  present  see  what 
benefit  is  likely  to  be  soon  realized  from  such 
analyses." 

President  Hitchcock,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  and 
pupil,  who  had  been  appointed  State  geologist,  by 
the  Executive  of  Vermont,  writes  as  follows  : 

"I  should  not  think  it  strange  if  some  should  be 
disappointed,  as  they  have  been  in  other  States, 
by  anticipating  too  much  from  the  mere  analyses 
of  soils.  The  impression  is  very^  strong,  through 
the  community,  that  the  chemist,  by  such  an 
analysis,  can  determine  what  is  wanting  to  ren- 
der a  soil  fertile,  or  what  renders  it  barren.  Now 
even  admitting  that  he  could  do  this,  an  analysis 


positive  knowledj^,  be  certain  of  the  most  happy 
results.  But  is  it  safe  to  encourage  such  expecta- 
tions ?  Do  men  who  are  learned  in  these  matters 
profess  to  be  able  by  an  analysis  of  the  soil,  to  an- 
swer the  questions  which  an  intelligent  farm-hand 
might  propose! 

For  one,  Air.  Editor,  I  have  little  confidence  in 
the  analvses  of  soils  in  the  present  state  of  the  sci- 
ence. My  skepticism  on  thb  point  I  ascribe  to  my 
agricultural  reading,  and  to  the  cautions  and  con- 
fessions of  chemists  themselves  ;  as  well  as  to  the 
unsettled  and  contradictory  theories  which  have 
been  based  upon  the  results  of  attempts  to  analyse 
soils.  The  lamented-  Prof.  Norton,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  Albany  Cultivator,  makes  the  follow- 
ing acknowledgment:  "The  laboratory  alone  is 
pretty  sure  to  go  wrong  when  it  attempts  to  prescribe 
rules  for  practice,"  Speaking  of  tne  ehan|^e  of 
Prof.  liebig,  from  the  ammonia  to  the  mineral 
theorv,  Mr.  Norto^p  uses  the  following  language  ; 

"Tne  principal  supporter,  and  indeed  the  ongi- 
nator  of  this  tnooir,  (the  mineral  manure  theoxy,) 
is  Prof.  liebig.  This  distinguished  chemist,  dis- 
tinniished  no  less  by  faas  doaor  lucid  style,  than  by 
his  nigb  scientific  reputation,  was  for  a  time  devo- 
ted to  "the  ammoiua  theory,"  excluding  those 
mineral  manures  to  which  he  now  attaches  so 
much  importance.  A  few  years  since,  however, 
he  saw  cause  to  change  his  ground,  and  has  since 
held,  tha^if  we  fiimish  mineral  manures  in  abun- 
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of  the  soil  from  almoBt  eveir  farm  ia  the  State, 
nay,  from  almost  every  field,  would  be  necessary 
to  make  it  of  much  yalue  ;  and  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  every  saeh  analysis,  accurate  enougn 
for  this  porpose,  oould  not  consume  less  than  two 
or  three  weeks.  But  I  do  not  belieoe  that  agricul- 
tural chemistry  is  yet  advanced  enough  to  enable 
the  chemist  to  say  in  many  cases  what  ingredient 
added  will  be  sure  to  render  a  barren  soil  prolific.*' 

I  hare  written  this  article,  Mr.  Editor,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  doubt  or  suspicion  upon 
the  just  claims  of  science ;  but  simply  to  bring  be- 
fore your  readers  the  quesdon  whether  the  popu- 
lar mind  is  not  demanding  and  hoping  more  from 
her  than  she  ha»  ever  promised  to  do—more  than 
she  can  perform ;  and  eoneequently  whether  there 
is  not  danger  of  fostering  ezpectationB,  the  certain 
dSeappointment  of  which  will  strengthen  prejudice 
against  all  seientifie  teachings.  And  I  will  dose 
with  a  few  reflections.  The  experience  of  the  prac- 
tical farmer  may  be  undervalued,  in  the  advocacy 
of  scientifio  knowledge.  The  impotence  and  falh- 
bilit;f  of  what  is  ouled  science,  rather  than  the 
stupidity  of  fiirmers,  a  reason  for  the  slow  advance 
of  * ' scientific  agricul ture . ' '  Instead  of  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  agriculture,  the  creation  or  per- 
fection of  science  for  agriculture,  is  needed.  '*The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is,  [not]  to  prepare  tiie  mind 
[of  farmers]  for  a  better  system,^ '  mit  to  prepare 
the  ^'better  system.^'  '*The  preparation  of  com- 
petent teachers  ....  will  necessarily  precede  the 
ukstraction  of  pupils."  s.  r. 

Winchester^  Jan.^  1853. 


IltfFLSMfiKTS. 

The  use  of  horse-power,  for  the  purposes  of  cut- 
ting and  harvesting  grain,  for  plowing  and  other 
operations,  may  very  probably,  before  many  years, 
be  superseded  in  a  measure  by  steam  power.  The 
idea  has  been  already  suggested,  and  some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  carry  it  into  practical 
operation.  It  would  seem  that  steam  power  could 
only  be  applied  successfully  to  plowing,  by  run- 
lung  the  plow  an  wheele,  as  is  done  in  some  ports 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  prairie  plow  in  the  West ; 
and  then  that  it  could  not  be  used  to  advantage 
except  on  level,  or  nearly  level  lands,  free  from 
stumps  and  large  stones.  Some  experiments  were 
recenUy  made  in  England  with  the  plow,  subeoil 
plow  and  harrow,  operated  by  steam  power,  all  of 
which  are  represented  as  fully  answering  all  rea- 
sonable expectations.  The  plowing  took  place  on 
old-lands,  having  some  dips.  In  one  experiment, 
four  acres  were  plowed  in  ten  hours,  and  might 
haye  been  subsoikd  at  the  same  time,  making  the 
amount  plowed  nearly  an  acre  an  hour.  The  re- 
lative expense  of  plowing  twenty«four  acres,  ie 
found  by  that  trial  to  be,  by  horse  power,  $44  23, 
and  by  stoam  power,  $30  75,  making  a  difference 
in  fayor  of  the  steam  power  in  plowing  the  twenty- 
four  acres,  of  $13  48.  We  can  hardly  realize 
that  it  will  ever  be  of  practical  use  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

After  the  most  judicious  selection  of  a  plow,  the 
work  will  be  quite  likely  to  be  badly  executed, 


unless  the  principles  of  drofb  are  understood .  < 'So 
great  is  the  di&rebce  between  an  awkward  and 
skilful  adjustment  of  the  draft  to  tiie  plow,  that 
some  workmen  with  a  poor  instrument  h&ye  suo- 
oeeded  better  than  others  have  vrith  the  best ;  and 
plows  of  second  quality,  sometimes  for  this  reaeon, 
have  been  preferred  to  those  of  the  most  perfect 
construction." 

Perhaps  the  olject  of  the  MassachosettB  State 
Agricultural  Society,  in  instituting  the  plowing 
matches  at  Brighton,  was  prindpaUy  an  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  of  working  oxen.  Tet  so  slow 
were  the  competitots  in  those  honorable  and  use- 
ful contests,  to  allow  of  any  defieiency  in  their  an- 
imals, and  to  lay  upon  them  the  stigma  of  defeat, 
that  they  were  J^  to  most  searching  exominalioD 
into  the  structoie  of  their  plows,  to  which  they 
were  not  vrilling  to  charge  it.  The  result,  there- 
fore, has  been  suooesnve  improvements  in  the 
plow.  A  general  impetus  has  been  thence  com-' 
municated  to  the  whole  art  of  agriculture.  Ink- 
provemonts  and  inventions  have  abounded.  New 
implements  have  been  invented,  old  ones  improved, 
and  thus  a  better  tillage  has  been  produced,  and 
gfeater  facilities  in  harvesting  have  enabled  the 
farmer  the  better  to  save  his  crops. 

Another  indispensal^eimplenieDt  upon  the  farm, 
and  ooe  of  great  practical  utility,  is  the  harrow* 
Thxs  instrument  naturaUy  fi^ows  the  plow  in  farm 
operations,  and  although  scarcely  less  important, 
in  the  service  which  it  renders,  than  the  plow 
itself,  has  not  seemed  to  obtain  that  attention 
which  it  deserves. '  Indeed,  while  constructed  kk 
the  manner  in  whidi  are  most  of  them  now  used» 
they  will  gain  few  golden  optmons  firom  intelligent 
men.  Their  great  objection  lies  in  their  weight* 
They  are  too  heavy  and  are  moved  too  slowly,  lix 
order  to  pulverize  the  soil  thoroughly  and  leave  it 
in  fine  and  delicate  tilth,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
light  harrow,  with  sharp  teeth,  and  to  moye  it 
quickly  over  the  ground.  ^'If  we  examine  a  field 
one  half  of  which  has  been  harrowed  by  weak,  in^ 
efficient  horses,  and  whose  pace  was  consequentlj 
sluggish,  the  other  half  by  an  adequate  strengtii 
and  swiftness  of  animal  power,  we  shall  find  the 
former  will  be  rough  and  unfinished ;  the  latter 
comparatively  fine  and  level,  and  completed  in 
what  would  be  called  a  husbandry-Uke  manner." 
On  meadow  sward,  that  is  filled  with  roots  of  small 
bushes  and  ooorse  grass,  a  light  harrow  with  sharp 
teeth,  moved  rapidly  oyer  the  surface,  outs  the 
roots  apart  and  brings  up  the  fine,  light  soil,  ad- 
mirably prepared  to  receive  grass  seed ;  while  a 
heavy  instrument,  slowly  moved,  would  turn  up 
innumerable  sods,  and  do  little  towards  pulveria* 
mg  the  surface.  <'Manj^  would  be  surprised,  who 
have  never  mode  the  experiment,  at  the  amount  of 
reduction  of  which  seed  harrows,  at  least,  ar^ 
capable ;  and  where  land  is  dear,  to  see  how 
e^tive  yery  light  amail  toothed  baRows.  may  b« 
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made/'  In  an  experiment  made  between  a  pair 
of  wooden  harrows,  and  a  pair  (^  iron  onee,  eon- 
slmcted  alike,  altUbugh  the  iron  ones  were  twenty 
poondathe  l^bteet,  ysttbey  worked  deddedly 
belter  and  steadier  then  those  made  of  wood.  It 
seems  to  be  reqaimte  to  have  the  desired  weight 
in  the  most  compact  from-;  the  instrument  per- 


forms its  work  easier  and  better,  whUe  it  is  more  JMlyw^OTS  rf  soils,  even  by  the  help  of  a  chemist, 

but  with  dombtnil  success 


conveniently  handled  by  the  operator. 

The  horse  rake,  in  Hs  varioas  forms,  has  proved 
itself  of  great  service.  One  patented  by  a  Mr. 
Delano,  of  >Iaine,  has  been  con^derably  used  io 
ibis  State,  and  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any  labor- 
saving  machine  in  «me  on  the  fbcm.  Its  teeth  act 
independently,  thos  adapting  itself  to  all  surfaces, 


and  the  operator  rides  as  he  rakes.    The  process  As  a  general  rale,  in  the  application  of  manure, 


of  raking  is  rapid,  thos  enabling  the  haymaker  to, 
leave  his  spread  grass  to  the  benefit  of  the  sun,. 
cm  til  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  frequently 
to  get  it  in  on  ike  same  day  in  which  it  is, cut. 
It  is  cheap,  simple  in  constmcdon,  and  dura- 
ble. 

A  horse-mowing  macbine,  and  a  machine  for 
spreading  swaths,  are  implements  much  wanted 
end  ace  inviting  saljects  for  the  inventive  genius 
of  some  of  our  cidzens. 


BSPBRIiKBNTAIi  FARMINGk 


BT  SILAS  BSOWN. 

HxBSRS.  liDiToiis:— This  will  compare  with  ex 
perimental  reli^on ;  no  religion  is  genuine  bat  ex- 
perimental religion ;  and  so  it  is  with  forming.  Our 
greatest  theorists  in  both,  sdmetimes  run  into  the 
regions  of  moonshine  and  are  dooeived  by  trnsting 
to  reflected  light. 

The  chemist  may  analyse  the  soil  on  mjr  farm 
And  discover  the  deficiencies  which  are  required  to 
constitute  a  good  soil,  and  point  oat  the  ingredient 
«r  ingredients  which  are  wanting,  theotetioally, 
JDd  I  go  to  woric  practically,  and  find  my  land  un- 
Droductive  as  before  ;  or  he  may  analyze  the  soil 
in  one  situation,  and  find  it  totauy  deficient  of  an 
element  which  abounds  plentifully  at  a  little  dis- 
tance fieom  the  soU  analyzed.  Many  of  our  farm- 
ers have  soils  varying  every  ftw  rods,  and  what 
would  prove  a  suitable  ingrodient  in  the  manure 
for  one  place  would  be  wortiJess  applied  to  an- 
other. 

We  dug  a  well  a  few  years  ago  for  the  accommo- 
datioD  of  my  bam  animals ;  afler  removinc  the  soil 
At  the  sur&oe,  we  entered  a  quicksand  which  con- 
tinued to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  proved  so 
troublesome  by  flowing  into  it  and  filling  it  up, 
that  I  had  a  new  one  dug  about  50  feet  distant 
from  the  other ;  there,  afrar  removing  the  soil,  we 
came  upon  hard,  compact  day  gravel,  which  con- 
tinued to  the  bottom,  and  was  pecked  up  at  a 
g^reatly  increased  expense  over  digging  the  first 
well ;  here  was  an  illustration  of  the  chance  of 
soils  worth  noticing.  In  this  neighborhood  the 
clmnges  from  clay  to  sand  may  frequently  be  seen ; 
bricks  have  been  made  vrithin  a  few  rods  of  a  sandy 
•oil  without  the  least  appearance  of  olay. 
Thtts  analysing  soil  in  any  one  location  vrill  not 


truly  represent  the  diflbrent  locations  on  a  farm,  or 
point  out  the  different  inmdients  required  to  en- 
rich them,  and  alter  all,  Uie  only  thing  to  be  relied 
on  is  the  practical  application  of  different  kinds  of 
substances  to  the  soil,  and  decide  experimentally 
which  is  best.  All  fiurmers  know  that  clay  with 
sand,  or  mud  with  sand,  will  improve  the  soil,  hot 
it  is  very  dilfictdt  for  frrmers  to  co  into  critical 


It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  difiicuUy  approaching 
an  impossibility,  that  the  best  practiou  chemist 
can  pve  directions  to  the  farmer  how  to  prepare 
his  manure  to  suit  his  diflbrent  Unds  of  soils,  and 
fit  them  to  produce  difibrent  kinds  of  crops,  with 
any  preoision.  The  fivmer,  after  all,  has  got  to 
learn  by  a  fiur  trial  and  accurate  obseivation,  how 
to  enrich  his  land  and  fit  it  for  any  particular  crop. 


perhaps  it  would  be  the  best  way  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  poor  travetter,  who  got  destitute  of 
money  and  was  obliged  to  eiereise  his  wits  to  pur- 
sue his  journey,  axid  understanding  the  goUibilily 
of  poor  human  nature,"  he  conduded  to  make 
an  attack  upon  it  in  its  most  vulnerable  part,  and 
(oonoanced  himself  a  doctor ;  he  soon  found  a  pa- 
tient and  promised  a  cure;  (a matter  of  course 
with  certam  benevolent  people  who  have  a  single 
eye  to  the  benefit  of  others,  and  a  double  one  at 
the  contents  of  their  money  purses ;)  the  next  thing 
was  which  way  to  go  to  work  to  do  it.  At  length 
he  hit  upon  a  plan  like  one  who  suddenly  awaJits 
firom  a  revery,  and  with  true  Yankee  shrewdness, 
he  went  out  uto  the  fields  and  gathered  every  kind 
of  herb  that  came  in  his  way  and  said  it  was  vezy 
strange  if  some  one  among  them  would  not  be  a 
suitafie  remedy  for  the  cBsMse  of  his  patient. 

I  be&eve,  with  the  limited  state  of  our  knowledge, 
that  in  the  preparation  and  application  of  manures, 
the  better  way  would  be  to  make  a  compound  of 
every  substaoee,  vegetable  and  mineral,  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  benefit  any  kind  of  soil, 
and  like  the  doctor *8  prescription,  it  would  be  very 
strange  if  some  of  the  ingreoients  should  not  prove 
dftheri^htkind. 

WUmtnglan,  January ,  185S* 


RufABKS. — ^This  is  the  common  practice,  fiiend 
B.,  and  one  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  resort  fijr 
want  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  each  particu- 
lar CK^  needs.  We  have  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of 
medicine  is  administered  in  the  same  way.  A  mix- 
ture is  given,  that  something  in  it  may  hit,  where 
a  simple  article  would  have  been  better,  had  the 
disease  been  thoroughly  understood.  In  manur- 
ing from  a  compost  heap  made  up  of  all  sorts  of 
materials  usually  collected  on  the  frrm,  do  we  not 
apply  from  it  cerUdn  substances  already  abounding 
in  tbe  soU,  and  which  the  crop  does  not  need?  It 
seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  analyses,  although 
only  Approximating  the  truth,  are  better  than  an 
indiscriminate  use  of  manures. 


A  CovpouNo  Solar  Microscope  has  recently 
been  commenced  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  Pro- 

Y.,  capa- 
times. 


fessor  J.  Hinds,  formerly  of  Salem,  N. 
ble  of  magni^^g  objects  17,450,000  tii 
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For  the  Nfw  Bngtand  Farmer. 
HI3TOH7  OF  THC  BDHBB. 


Mr.  Brottx  :— The  niMot  which  propagates  this 
dMiroctiTe  wiwm  tisuiilly  laya  its  eggs  tn  the  month 
of  Jane  or  July,  and  they  are  hatched  in  the  fol- 
l.ATing  month  of  August  or  September ;  immedi- 
ately the  maggots  penetrate  the  bark,  eating  t!ie 
pulpy  part  nest  the  wood.  The  lAtter  part  of  Sept. 
they  are  not  more  than  1-16  of  an  inch  in  lenj^th, 
and  are  easily  removed,  being  nsnally  found  with- 
in an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  ground.  It  requires 
keen  eyes  to  discover  them,  but  it  may  be  done  in 
young  trees  by  observing  a  little  roughness  where 
the  maggot  enters,  and  a  slight  discoloration  of 
the  bark  at  that  particular  spot.  By  the  last  of 
November,  sHcht  cuttings  may  be  seen  through 
some  very  small  punctures  in  the  bark.  At  this 
season,  the  worm  will  be  found  about  3-16  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  tv)  hare  eaten  in  the  soft  bark 
and  pulpy  sap-wood,  a  space  as  lar^e  in  area,  as  a 
-middling  sized  bean.  Up  to  this  time  they  have 
di>ne  very  little  damiige,  and  are  easily  removed 
with  a^sharf)  pointed  knife. 

Early  thd  next  spring  they  commence  their 
course  downward,  working  in  the  last  year's  sap- 
Wt)od,  directly  under  the  liark.  This  year,  their 
depredations  are  most  destructive,  working  main- 
ty  oelow  the  surface, of  the  grouml.  I  have  known 
n>ttr  worms  half  girdle  a  tree  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter, eating  most  of  the  sap-wood  on  one  side,  and 
running  their  path  tugother  in  various  directions 
from  tlie  top  of  the  ground  to  the  junction  of  the 
roots.  In  the  November  of  the  2d  year  they  are 
about  3-4  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  may  almost  al- 
ways be  found  below  the  point  where  they  first  en* 
tered  the  bark,  and  rarely  ever  beoeath  the  wood, 
but  in  the  sap-wix>d  beneath  the  bark,  wkiob  is 
usually  discolored,  but  not  broken.  The  next 
spring  they  turn  upwanls,  following  up  some  chan- 
nel which  they  have  previously  made,  until  they 
are  about  as  high  as  the  point  where  they  first  en- 
tered ;  they  then  eat  inward,  in  a  direction  not 
usually  straight,  mainly  upward,  and  rarely  ever 
more  than  an  inch  into  the  solid  wo<jd  of  the  tree. 
Here  they  remain  the  third  winter  of  their  life,  and 
are  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  quarter  in  length. 
The  next  spring  they  turn  t!ieir  course  out  towards 
the  bark,  and  when  nearly  through  the  wood, about 
the  1st  of  June,  they  are  transformed  to  a  perfect 
winged  insect,  which  soon  eats  directly  out  through 
the  remaining  wood  and  btvrk,  leaving  a  round  hole 
about  1-4  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  usually  from 
six  to  ten  inches  above  tlie  place  of  entrance. 

I  have  on  the  5th  of  June  taken  from  a  section 
of  tree  which  it  had  spoile-d,  a  perfectly  formed  in- 
sect, with  about  the  same  thickness  of  wood  as  of 
bark  to  cut  through  to  effect  its  liberation.  Thus 
they  generally  occupy  nearly  tiiree  years  in  tb6 
circle  of  life ;  I  say  generully.  as  I  have  some  evi- 
dence t'tat  they  are  not  entirely  uniform,  a  few 
making  the  circle  in  two  years. 

I  have  been  iiulaccd  t>  \%rite  this  sketch  of  the 
borer,  aa  most  ace  >unts  \)f  the  inaoct  which  1  have 
seen,  describe  its  cmrso  upward,  and  only  upward, 
whereas,  its  ur ist  destructive  operations  are  later- 
al and  downward,  durii^  its  second  year,  and 
least  liable  tt>  ohservatit)n,  as  cuttings  are  rarely 
seen,  its  operati'ms  being  at  and  beneath  the  sur- 
face. 
'Of  the  means  of  prevention,  or  destruotion,  I 


have  trcid  the  following :  A  mound  of  ashes  roanci 
the  tree  only  drove  the  insect  to  depomt  the  eggai 
just  above  them.  A  wash  of  ^irits  of  torpeBtuie^ 
or  strong  ley,  is  not  «ure,  although  it  wiU  kill  tii» 
eggs,  yet  some  of  them  may  be  hatched, and  wheo 
once  within  the  bark  any  wash  leaves  them  un- 
harmed. 

A  newspaper  or  \orapping  paper  wound  around 
the  tree  and  fastened  there,  is  a  perfect  security.  I 
have  tried  it  for  twelve  years  and  never  have  had 
a  tree  infested  that  was  thus  secured— -and  it  is 
(mly  through  my  neglect,  since  I  first  tried  it,  that 
I  have  beon  troabletr  When  they  are  in  or  under 
the  bark,  a  sharp-pjrnted  knife  is  the  only  sure 
instrument — remove  them  the  first  autumn  or  next 
early  sprii^g,  if  possible.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  close  observation.  After  they  have  struck  in- 
to the  wi>od  and  are  working  upward,  I  destroy 
them  by  introducing  a  sharp  wire,  or  a  very  small 
sponge  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  small  wire  dipped 
in  spirits  of  turpentine,  which,  if  it  touches  them, 
is  certsiin  death,  and  I  believe  it  is  if  the  bole  is 
wet  witli  it.  In  looking  for  borers  in  the  month 
of  Octc>ber,  which  w  perhaps  the  best  month,  I 
advise,  that  when  one  is  found,  be  careful  to  look 
for  more  in  the  Same  tree.  I  have  usually,  when 
I  neglected  to  paper  my  young  trees,  found  borers 
in  perhaps  one  in  six,  and  from  thoiBe  taken  ont, 
from  four  to  twelve,  showing  that  a  quantity  of 
eggs  is  usually  deposited  on  one  tree. 

Yours,        RiciURD  C.  Stonk. 

Sherburne,  June  10,  1852. 


HESXn/PQ  OF  ACOIDENTS. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  inventions  owe  their 
existence  entirely  to  aocident;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  accidental  discovery  that  Plaster  of  Puis 
was  a  non-conductor  of  beat— a  peouliaxity  to  which 
our  *  *  fire-proof  safes^ '  are  entirely  indebted  for  their 
Ui>efulnes8  and  popularity.  The  discovery  was 
first  made  in  this  city  in  lo30,  by  a  mechanic,  who 
carried  on  various  branches  of  smith-woric  in  Eld- 
ridge  Street.  Having  occasion  to  heat  some  water, 
be  took  a  liast-iron  vessel  inwhioh  plaster  of  Paris 
had  been  used,  and  to  which  some  had^  adhered^ 
forming  a  crust  or  coating  on  the  inside  of  the 
kettle  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
thiclmess  ;  he  poured  in  water  and  put  it  over  a 
fire,  with  a  view  of  heating  the  water  aufBciently 
for  his  purpose ;  to  his  great  surprise,  after  ramain* 
ing  in  some  time,ihe  found  that  no  change  had 
^x)en  made  in  the  temperature  of  the  water ;  he 
blew  the'  bellows,  rendered  the  fire  still  hotter, 
and  was  still  more  surnrised,  after  a  long  lapse  of 
time,  that  the  water  aid  not  become  warm  ;  he 
left  the  water  on  the  fire,  and  went  on  with  hia 
work.  Returning  after  some  hours,  he  found  the 
water  had  only  become  a  little  tepid ;  on  this  he 
laid  various  combustible  substances  on  the  fire, 
but  still  no  efieet  was  produced.  Bring  somewhat 
pusded  to  account  for  so  Strang  a  state  of  tbingSi 
he  next  di^  instituted  a  series  of  inquiries,  the 
result  of  winch  was  the  invention  of  the  celebrated 
''Salamander  Safe,'*  for  tfatt  pri^le^  of  manu- 
facturing which,  Mr.  Wilder,  of  this  city,  pays 
the  discoverer,  S.  C.  Herring,  $25,000  a  year. 
So  much  for  having  an  aocndeot  in  the  fiumily, 
and  propedy  taking  edyaata^  of  it. — N.  r. 
Dutchman. 
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Tbe  aboTe  ongraviog  repreHnte  a  group  of  Silc- 
■uiUeriiioEiveaiOwnedbyMr.  QsonaxCAnratU; 
nt  WMhniutcT,  Tt.  He  pnichued  tbam  in  Pms 
man  Siena,  in  the  ipriDgof  1851.  In  a  lett«r  in 
Ihe  ectober  number  of  the  Wool  Grmeer,  Mr.  C. 
says,  "  these  sheep  are  descendants  from  the  &i- 
funed  InEtntudo'i  flodb,  ho  maoh  admired  in 
Spain,  tfuae  fifty  yenn  *fp,  end  ai  far  as  my 
knowledge  extenda,  ibej  are  now  the  only  flotA  of 
this  Torietj  that  have  been  preserved  in  their  pun 
etale,  to  Uie  present  time. 

"  The  proprietor  of  this  flock  imported  the  origi- 
nal Block  &om%«in,  m  1811,  and  dnoe  that  time, 
hae  pren  hia  own  personal  attentim  to  hi<  sheep, 
and  by  this  means  has  been  able  to  still  further 
improTe  them,  especially  as  regards  the  quality  of 
wool,  whioli  has  been  ioDieased  in  Sneneeril  without 
diminisbing  the  wdght  of  fle»c«.  It  is  believed 
that  very  few,  if  any,  ^e^  in  (be  oemti;  at  the 
peeent  day,  will  produce  more  pounds  of  wool, 
according  to  cost  of  keeping,  than  the  ^esian 
Merino.  For  the  shape  of  the  sheep,  I  irill  refer 
you  to  the  engraving,  as  it  is  a  faithful  copy  of.a 
daga«tTp«type ;  and  to  eonTiace  yon  of  their  btt- 
d*neM  and  atfong  «M)stitntioB,Ineedonlyto  refer 
you  to  the  drcumstonce,  that  one  ewe  of  this  Rock 
L'red  to  bo  21  years  old.  The  skin  of  this  sheep 
was  carefully  stufied  and  placed  in  the  aheap^old, 
where  it  now  staods  with  quite  a  Ufe-Uke  app«c- 
■nee.  I  Mcatian  thia  bat  meiely  to  ihow  tlwt  the 
leDtleman  takes  an  mterett  in  Ua  floek. 


"My  aieman  Ewes  snttkled  lambs  during  the 
wintar,whiob  eyery  one  knows  willlessenihe  fleece 
at  least  one  pound  per  head.  Thay  were  thor- 
oughly waahed  and  sheared  as  sopn  as  properly 
dr7,ahe(uringaiiaTerage  of  41ba.  5  l-2oi.  perhead. 
Budn  of  this  variety,  when  fuHj  grown,  will 
Aearfrom  6  to  10  lbs.  of  well  washed  wool." 


A  OOOD  EZAUFLII. 
It  was  recently  stated  that  James  M.  Whitoa, 
Esq.,  bed  giren  S20  to  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Agrioulturol  Sowety,  but  the  purpoaee  for  which 
the  donation  was  made  were  not  stated.  In. the 
report  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Needkwork,  at  the  late 
fiur  at  Meredith  Bridge,  the  surawlion  was  made 
that  "large  quantities  of  embnuderyand  espensive 
work  were  oSered  for  premiums,  and  but  Uttle 
neadle work  which  was  of  practical  utility."  Aot- 
ii^upon  thissuKgestion,Hr.  Whitonoent  tlie£20 
to  the  ofQcers  (MUie  sodety,  with  the  request  thftt 
it  might  be  offered  in  premiumB  for  the  best  apeci- 
mens  at  patching  and  darning.  This  is  truly  prao- 
tical,  and  the  New  Hampshire  ^Is  will  now  han 
9a  opportunity  of  ihowing  their  akiil  in  a  dsaetip- 
tion  of  needlework  of  far  mdre  importance  and  m- 
tercet  to  the  hard-fisted  yeomanr^  of  thdr  native 
State,  than  fancv  qiults,  emhroidaced  ottomana, 
Upestry,  Jbo.  We  imamne  that  Uiose  excelling  in 
this  new  department  wdl  be  in  great  demand  t« 
^ace-  the  homes  of  the  jaaDgTutMns  ef  New 
BamiHhire.  We  aie  gkid  to  notice  this  prorinoa 
fcr  the  award  of  premiums  for  excellenee  in  those 
acqoirementa  which  will  fit  the  danghtei*  of  our 
'  lera  for  the  praetiaal  duties  of  life.  Mm^  who 
_.._  tastily  embroider  an  ottoman,  it  is  to  be  Msied, 
would  be  ocoupletely  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  naat- 
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ly  dam  the  heel  of  their  ikther*B  stockings,  or  sew 
a  patch  apon  his  homespun  pantaloons.  The  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Whiton,  m  OTOrins  a  premium  for 
patching  and  darning  is  worthy  of  imitation  hy  all 
our  agricultural  societies. — Boston  Jourmd, 


Ft  tke  New  England  Fwrwitr, 
C»OOD  MAW AQBBCBNT  VB.  BAD  MAN- 

The  last  garment  was  mended,  neatly  folded, 
and  placed  m  the  drawer  on  Saturday  aflemoon, 
when  Mrs.  Lee  took  her  knitting,  for  there  were  a 
faw  spare  moments  just  now. 

Mr.  Lee  enters,  and  is  speaking  of  his  new 
neighbor,  Mr.  Prentice. 

''Ah!  Stranger  things  have  happened,  EUen. 
Why,  don't  you  remember  how,  through  bad  man- 
agement, Major  Simes  lost  his  farm  and  all  his 
property.  Prentice  has  bought  another  plow,  a 
subsoil,  they  call  it,  that's  the  third  he  has  bought 
ttnce  he  came  here.  I  rather  think  he  will  'im- 
prove himself  out  of  doors'  one  of  these  days,  as 
old  Col.  Durgin  used  to  say,  when  people  talked 
to  him  about  improvements^  on  a  mrm.  Why, 
EUen,  Prentice  spends  more'  for  tools  in  a  year, 
than  you  and  I  do  for  clothes  in  twice  that  time ! 

"But,  as  I  said  before,  I  really  think  he  is  a  fine 
man  and  means  well ;  but  you  see  he  has  begun 
at  the  'big  end  of  the  horn,'  and  if  he  is  not  amaz- 
ing careful,  he  will  come  out  at  the  'little  end. 
This  being  'more  nice  than  wise'  on  a  farm,  don't 
pay.  That  farm  will  have  to  be  sold  agsdn,  and  if 
we  should  have  it,  why,  as  I  said  before,  'twould 
be  no  straneer  than  many  things  we  have  known." 

"Well,  Jerry,  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do 
with  it,  for  don't  we  have  as  much  as  we  can  do 
aow?" 

"Yes,  but  if  it  has  to  be  sold,  it's  handy  to  us, 
and  if  we  have  good  luck,  I  mean  to  show  you  a 
'pocket  fidl  of  rocks,'  half-a>doeen  years  hence, 
without  going  to  California,  either.  One  must  in- 
vest money  somewhere,  and  I  believe  land  is  as 
safe  as  any  thing." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.Lee  were,  in  "Yankee  parlance," 
Tery  ^*elever  folks,**  At  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
Jerry  being  an  only  son,  inherited  the  homestead ; 
and  now,  a  dozen  years  firom  that*  time,  we  find 
him  comfortably  settled,  with  four  bright-eyed 
boys,  and  little  EUen,  the  much-loved  pet  of  the 
whole  household. 

Was  Mr.  Lee  a  stingy,  crabbed  man?  By  no 
means ;  was  he  cross  to  the  ohUdren?  Ah,  no-— a 
kinder  father,  you  nor  I  don't  often  see. 

And  now,  with  this  fimn  productive,  eadh^- 
worked,  and  everything  apparently  favorable  ror 
inccess,  what  is  to  hinder  Mr.  Lee  from  having 
that  "pocket  fuU  of  rocks,"  to  pay  for  that  farm 
if  it  is  sold?  We  mean  the  "Nelson  farm,"  th%^ 
Mr.  Prentice  bought  last  spring. 

Mr.  Prentice  was  not  "brought  up"  on  a  farm, but 
in  the  dty ;  and  having  acquired  a  snug  Uttle  for- 
tan0,  he  chose  to  buy  a  small  place  where  he  could 
"sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  *,"  and  then 
he  never  found  it  easy  to  banish  from  his  mind  the 
few  happy  &V8  of  lus  boyhood,  which  were  spent 
on  his  grandmther''s  farm.  That  dear  old  man — 
''peace  to  his  ashes,"  how  kindly  he  smiled  as  he 
patted  the  curly-headed  boy,  and  said, — 

"If  BUly  lives,  he  must  have  a  farm,  and  not 
always  live  with  brick  and  mortar,  dust  and 
beat." 


But  we  have  wandered  from  our  story — and 
now  the  sound  of  merry  voices  upon  the  bridge 
teUs  us  that  school  is  out ;  and  now  the  boys  come 
rushing  in,  and  with  their  voices  raised  tojthe 
highest  pitch,  one  exclaims — 

; 'Mother,  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  thunder 
shower,  wont  father's  hay  all  get  wet  t" 


"0,  mother,  why  didnH  father  buy  that  'horse 
raket'  Mr.  Prentice  has  bought  it  and  is  raking 
now  with  it ;  his  black  horse  ^oes  complete  in  it — 
there,  hark  !  don*t  you  hear  it,  mother?  don*t  it 
make  a  queer  noise  ?  Mother,  what  was  the  rea- 
son father  didn't  buy  it  t  I  wish  he  had — George 
Prentice  said  father  engaged  it  a  week  ago,  and 
the  man  brought  it  for  him,  but  he  conduded  not 
to  have  it,  this  afternoon  ;  so  Mr.  Prentice  hos 
taken  it  on  trial.  I  think  his  old  one  might  have 
done  for  him.  See,  they  have  finished,  and  it  wiU 
be  in  before  the  rain  comes." 

"Wouldn't  I  like  to  see  our  Nelly  harnessed  in 
that  rake,  making  such  nice  rolls  of  hay  in  our 
smooth  field!" 

"Here  comes  sis, — she  is  always  behmd  us  boys 
— she  has  so  many  last  words  for  the  girls,  that 
one  would  think  every  Saturday  was  the  last  day 
of  school." 
"Yes,  but  Iffuess  you  don't  know  that  father  has 
sold  NeU,  and  ^t  a  strange  horse !  Look  quick, 
pa  is  leading  him  into  the  stable  now." 

"Nell,  gone — gone — she  was  the  kindest  crea- 
ture in  the  world !    'Tis  too  bad — I  declare  it  is ! " 

"ChUdren,  you  have  said  enough  ;  why,  yoa 
are  talking  so  fast,  I  cannot  'get  a  word  in  edge* 
wise.'  Now,  boys,  out  and  see  if  you  cannot  help 
fkther  rake  up  his  hay,  for  the  shower  wiU  soon  m 
here." 

And  now  as  the  three  bovs,  rake  in  hand,  aro 
scampering  for  the  hay  field,  let  us  sit  down  qui- 
etly with  little  EUen,  the  pet  of  the  household, 
and  after  mother,  we  mean  Mrs.  Lee,  has  closed 
the  windows  so  that  the  run  may  not  come  in,  she 
wiUjoinus. 

It  was  a  hot  day  in  August,  the  thermometer 
at  ninety  degrees ;  but  as  Mr.  Lee  remarked  in 
the  momin|',  "a  capital  hay  day." 

"Now,  Mien,"  said  Mr.  Lee  to  his  wife,  on  the 
Monday  previous,  "I  am  going  to,  (by  the  way, 
'I'm  going  to,'  was  a  very  freauent  expression  of 
Mr.  Lee's,  a  sort  of  watcnwora,  that  begun  and 
ended  many  esDoellent  plans,)  I  am  {;oing  to  get 
additional  help  and  finish  our  haying  m  short  me* 
ter.  If  we  have  fine  weather,  I  wont  be  behind- 
hand this  season.  And  then  I'm  tired  seeing  you 
work  so  hard.  I  suppose  Prentice  will  finish  Sat* 
urday  xi^hi;  I  wiU  be  up' with  him,  and  EUen,  I 
believe  I  shall  buy  a  horse  rake,  although  I  do  not- 
tiiink  much  of  new-fiingled  notions  about  farming ; 
yet  I'll  venture  to  buy  this  and  see  how  it  works ; 
so  if  it  holds  fur  bjr  Saturday  night,  you  may  ex- 
pect to  see  my  hay  in  the  bam.'^ 

"  WeU,  it's  just  my  luck,  EUen,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Lee,  as  idfter  changing  his  wet  garments  and  tak- 
ing Uttle  EUen  upon  his  knee,  he  seated  himself 
with  the  rest  of  the  fiunily  in  the. front  room.—** 
"How  it  pours — ^it  is  all  for  the  best,  I  know,  but 
I  can't  help  thinking,  if  Prentice  had  half  a  dosen 
tons  of  hay  out  just  fit  for  the  bam,  it  would  not 
have  rained  so.  WeU,  he  has  been  a  lucky  dog 
about  his  hay,  this  season,  if  he  don't  manage  so 
saving  as  some.  Soaroely  a  load  wet  any---none 
to  do  any  injury,  and  here  I've  had  two-thirds  of 
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mine  vet,  and  I  fear  a  ^oodpart  of  it  spoiled  ;  but 
I  sha'nt  fret,  I  neyer  did  andlsha'ntbeginnow." 

''Father,  what  is  that  horse's  name,  you  have 
got  V  A  sharp  flash  of  lightning  accompanied 
by  a  tremendous  peal  of  thander,  prevented  any 
reply ;  bat  little  Ellen  was  not  so  easily  satisfied 
without  an  answer.  Upon  the  question  being  re- 
peated, Mr.  Lee  whispered  in  the  child's  ear, 
wlulebegaT««hiJfaiizioii8.  inquiriDg  glanee  at 
ni6  wile,**- 

'*!  don't  know,  dear,  but  don't  you  say  any 
more  about  it,  now,  Ellen  dear  ;  now  mind  pa." 

''I  will,  pa ;  but  you  will  tell  me  about  it,  and 
what  you  let  Nell  go  for,  as  soon  as  it  is  done  rain- 
ing, wont  you  father?" 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Lee,  like  all  sensible  people, 
found  it  quite  satisfactory  to  himself,  to  be  able  to 
l^ve  a  good  reason  even  to  his  children. 

But  now  he  would  raUier  talk  with  Mrs.  Lee 
alone  than  to  be  questioned  by  the  childi^n. 

Ah,  Jerry,  you  mH  know,  or  you  may  know  if 
Yon  will  only  look  at  matters  candidly,  that  you 
forgot  for  the  moment  what  your  old  grandfather 
used  to  say  to  you,  quite  as  often  as  you  wished 
to  hear  it,  "never  give  up  a  certainty  for  an  un- 
certainty." And  now  as  you  look  out  at  the 
heavy  masses  of  blade  clouds,  that  with  the  strong 
east  wind  give  indicatson  of  a  long  storm ,  you  don't 
care  to  acknowledge  to  yourself  even,  that  if  you 
had  "let  well  enough  alone,"  your  "best  hay" 
would  now  have  been  nicely  stowed  away  in  your 
bam.  You  don't  want  to  let  Mrs.  L.  and  the 
ohildren  know  that  the  iicions  animal  you  have  ex 
ehaofled  kind  Nell  for,  despises  a  horse  rake,  and 
win  nave  no  more  to  do  with  it,  than  you  with  a 
niheoil  plow.  .  As  the  mumc  of  neighbor  Prentice's 
nke  resounded  in  vour  ears  this  afternoon  what 
were  your  feelings  1  I  fiincy  you  felt  something 
OS  you  would  have  done,  were  you  doomed  with 
pimoned  hands  to  listen  to  the  music  of  your  near- 
est nffighbors,  and  those  ndghbors  were— mtu^- 
toes! 

But  we  will  let  it  all  go,  as  Jerry  siud  to  him* 
self;  well  let  it  go,  as  the  money  which  you 
saved  to  pay  for  that  rake,  and  to  pay  for  this 
week's  hired  hands,  has  gone  to  pay  tne  dlflbrence 
in  value  between  a  kind  fiimily  horse,  and  as  vi- 
cious and  good  for  nothing  an  animal ,  as  yon  will 
often  find  on  a  farm. 

"But  hark !  what  is  that  rumbling  ndse,"  e: 
elidmed  George.  "It  wasn't  thunder,  no ;  ah,  it 
tbe  stage  just  come  over  the  bridge." 

"I  know  somebody's  coming  here-*it  don't  come 
this  way  for  nothing.  '  Let  us  all  run  for  the  firont 
door ;  it  Ingoing  to  stop  here— who  can  if  be  com- 
iog  here  in  the  stage  coach !" 

"Umph  !  think  I  don't  know,"  exclaimed  Bill, 
"it's  somebody  made  a  mistake;"  and  ho  was  about 
to  rectify  the  same,  when  an  exclamation  of  joy- 
fbl  surprise  and  recognition  from  the  father  pre- 
vented  him  from  so  doing. 

*  0,  it  is  Aunt  Fanny,"  exclaimed  every  one,  as 
the  coach  door  was  swung  open  and  Mr.  Lee  and 
the  driver  assisted  a  grave-booking  lady  to  aliftht. 
A  warmer  and  more  nearty  welcome,  Fanny  i/ee 
never  received  after  a  long  absence,  not  even  when 
she  had  {upon  that  same  threshold,  been  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  her  own  dear  fhther  and  mother. 

Long  years  had  no  power  to  dim  the  affection  of 
that  brother  fi>r  his  only  and  orphan  sister.  Fan- 
ny was,  as  we  hi^v^  wo,  Jerry  l^ee's  only  sister, 
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and  while  with  her  brother,  she  inherited  from  her 
mother  a  large  share  of  "good  nature,"  she  also 
possessed  much  good  sense,  or  as  Aunt  Judy  used 
to  say,  a  "dreadml  right  of  discrimination.'' 

Be  that  as  it  may  ;  yet  we  are  sure  that  Fanny, 
reserved  and  (juiet  as  she  was,  exerted  a  silent, 
but  powerful  influence  wherever  she  moved. 

-Her  hand  seemed  to  shed  abroad  order,  reph 
larity  and  peace,  and  under  her  eye  everythmg 
found  its  proper  [place,  and  every tlung  was  done 
at  the  proper  time..  As  Jerry  said  to  his  wife, 
"Fanny  has  such  a  pretty  way  with  her,  and 
then  she  always  had,  and  then  she  sees  into 
anything  so  quick ;  'tis  true,  she  makes  no  noise 
or  palaver  about  it.  But  did  you  mind  how  quick 
she  noticed  my  wet  hay — and  also  that  the  Pren- 
tice field  was  all  clear?  One  word  from  her  is 
enough,  although  she  never  twits  one  about  one's 
bad  luck." 

No  wonder  the  children  loved  Aunt  Fanny,  for 
she  was  a  capital  story-teller. 

"Done  reaping!  done,  all  done,"  exclaimed 
Bill,  as  entering  the  Idtchen  he  tossed  his  cap  on 
the  hook,  "and  now  if  Aunt  Fanny  would  like  it, 
father  says  we  may  all  so  down  to  the  oak  pas- 
ture. Are  you  rested,  Aunty?  over  a  week  since 
you  came."  Auntv  was  rested,  but  of  course  she 
well  knew  the  children  would  enjoy  the  walk  quite 
as  well  when  haying  was  over,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  additional  pleasure  of  having  Mr.  Lee's  com- 
pany. 

"All  ready,  Aunt  Fanny,  all  ready  for  that  walk! 
Father  says  wa  must  be  quick,  for  that  good  for 
nothing  horse  wont  stir  an  inch,  and  father^ says 
we  must  walk  all  the  way ;  but  it  is  so  pleasant 
we  wont  mind,  will  we.  Aunt  Fanny,"  said  litUa 
Ellen,  as  she  placed  her  little  warm,  soft  hand  in 
Fanny's,  and  with  father  and  the  boys  before,  pro- 
ceeded down  the  hill,  and  over  the  bridge. 

And  now  as  little  Ellen  leaves  Aunt  Fanny,  and 
joins  the  boys  in  thdr  search  for  berries,  let  ua 
follow  the  brother  and  sister. 

As  they  past  the  old  moss-grown  and  dilapidat- 
ed school  house,  memories  come  rushing  back — 
days  of  thdr  happy  childhood  ;  and  now,  seated 
on  a  rock,  beneatn  a  wide-spreading  oak,  as  Mr. 
Lee  recounts  one  by  one  his  plans  ror  the  future, 
and  his  bright  hopes  of  success,  why  did  that  sis- 
ter remain  silent,  till  urged  by  Mr.  Lee  to  give  her 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter? 

"I  reckon  you  don't  think  much  of  fiirm- 
ing,'  F^any.  You've  been  down  south,  where  lar 
bor  is  disreputable  and  degrading,  and  I  guess  you, 
with  all  your  New  England  sense,  can't  shake  off 
this  feeling  in  a  minute.  Nothing  strange,  though, 
but  I  tell  you  Fanny,  ferming  is  the  best  business 
in  the  world,  if  well  followed." 

"Well  managed,*' 

"Yes,  sister,  I  calculate  if  you  come  to  see  us 
half  a  dozen  vears  hence,  to  show  you  a  little  of 
the  profits  of  farming — there,  do  you  see  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  those  men  digging  that  deep 
ditch,  there  in  the  Nelson  swampT" 

"Yes,  what  of  it?" 

"Nothing,  only  that  is  what  I  call  a  fldr  speci- 
men of  folly,  or  mismanagemeut.  Money  thrown 
away.  Would  you  believe  it,  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  the  clearing  of  that  piece  of  land  cost  Pren- 
tice two  hundred  dollars,  and  I  think  sixty  more, 
at  least,  will  be  expended  in  draining  it.  Money 
out  of  pocket.    I  longed  to  tell  him  oetter^when 
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he  ioM  me  this,  bnt  then  it  would  have  been  use- 
less ;  well,  some  most  buy  -tbeir  experienoe, 
deariy,  too. 

'*  Well,  Fanny,  I  wouldn't  say  it  to  every  one, 
bnt  4t  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  eood  to  no  one.' 
That  farm  will  have  to  be  sold  aeain,  no  two  ways 
about  it.  I  don't  want  it  ezacuy,  that  is,  I  don't 
need  it ;  it  may  do  for  one  of  the  boys — it's  han- 
dy, say,  what  think  of  it,  fVinny?" 

''Brother,  mine,  did  lever  dirorfirom  yon,  need- 
lessly, foolishly  1  Your  attachment  to  this  home 
of  our  childhood  cannot  be  stronser,  or  more  en- 
dnrine  than  mine. 

"Often  as  I  have  reclined  beneath  the  beauti- 
fiil  dark  cypress  of  Alabama,  have  my  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  this  very  spot ;  yes,  often  in 
ima^nation,|have  I  been  seated  upon  this  rock,  be- 
neatn  the  branches  of  this  mdespreading  oak,where 
were  passed  many  hours  of  our  fresh  and  happy 
childhood,  and  aflbction's  lone  slumberings  have 
been  recalled  in  all  their  parity.  And  how  has 
my  bosom  yeamed  towards  home !  Tou  need  but 
io  go  where  I  have  been,  to  see  what  I  have  seen, 
to  know  the  true  dignity  of  labor.  Where  such 
oleasant  homes,  where  sach  pure  hearts  as  here  in 
New  England  ?  You  have  out  to  see  as  I  have 
teen,  the  effect  of  doth,  indolence,  exemption  from 
labor  and  care,  to  appreciate  your  own  hiehly-fa* 
Tored  position,  that  or  the  'tiller  of  the  boIL' 

"But  brother,  I  must  speak  plainly ;  beware, 
lest  in  avoiding  what  you  consider  a  useful  ex- 
pense, you  commit  a  greater  error.  No  matter  if 
you  do  not  put  the  cash  in  your  podcet,  if  you 
make  a  free  and  happy  home  for  your  own  fami- 
ly, if  with  pure  and  loving  hearts  you  find  and 
eherish  what  money  cannot  buy  in  this  srifish 
world,  true  happiness,  then  be  content. 

"But  do  not  suppose  for  one  moment,  that  mo- 
ney uselessly  expended  in  improvements,  or  rather 
•apposed  improvements,  for  may  be  I  shall  differ 
firom  you  there,  is  the  only  evil  to  be  avoided. — 
There  is  an  evil,  greater  than  all  the  ditching  and 
snbsoiling  of  which  you  have  been  speddng.  It 
is  an  improvident,  carelesSy  neslectful  way  of  for- 
ming, wnich  brings  misery  ana  want  in  its  train. 
*He  that  dealeth  with  a  slack  hand,'  you  know  the 
reit  of  it,  brother. 

"By  the  way,  have  you  thus  far  been  saeeesa- 
ful  in  your  plans — have  your  expectations  been  re- 
alized—- do  you  know  how  you  stand— what  n  yoor 
yearly  income?" 

"0,'well,  ahem,  I don'it exactly  know, now ;  but 
then  'I  am  going'  to  reckon  up  one  of  these  days, 
and  then  i  can  tell ;  but  then  you  must  know, 
Fanny,  that  keeping  accounts,  &o.,  on  afwrm^  is 
what  one  can  do  or  not^  just  aa  one  diooees  ;  its 
well  enouffh,  though,  if  one  has  plenty  of  time  to 
do  everything,  no  barm  perhaps  can  come  of  it, 
then,  but  hang  it,  (enmse  me  sister)  if  I  would 
have  the  name  of  my  wife's  keepingbooks  or  ac- 
counts for  me  if  'twas  never  done.  They  say  Mrs. 
Prentioe  assbts  h«  husband  in  sudi  matters." 

"I  shall  bedn  to  thiiJc  quite  highlv  of  this  Pren*- 
tice  family,  if  I  remain  here  tbrougn  the  season, 
I  suspect,"  replied  Fanny  with  a  smile. 

''O,  I  have  nothing  against  them,  save  perhaps 
a  little  prejudice ;  it°s  £eir  tMnagemenXy  1  speak 
of,"  said  Mr.  Lee. 


of  all  deseriptioDSj  drained  all  his  low  lands, 
grafted  his  apple  trees,  and  tried  all  sorts  of  book 
urming,  took  1  know  not  how  many  affrieultoral 
papers,  and  what  was  the  end  of  it,  do  you  re- 
member, Fanny t"  said  Mr.  Lee  with  a  triam- 
phant  smOe. 

"Yes,  I  remember  it  all,  and  do  you  remember 
when  we  children  vrent  to  school,  how  the  tools 
and  machines  all  lay  by  the  road  side,  piled  and 
covered  with  snow— what  strange  fantastic  forms 
they  were  ;  how  the  gates  were  off  the  hinges, 
fences  down,  and  the  cattle  traversing  the  fields, 
breaking  the  young  fruit  trees,  the  well  sweep 
broken,  and  the  ^le  with  a  tin  pail  fastened  on 
the  end  to  draw  with? 

"Do  you  remember  how  you  need  te  snow-boll 
the  house  where  no  smoke  issued  from  the  chim- 
ney, on  your  way  to  school  in  the  morning,  with 
no  fear  of  a  remonstrance  from  its  inmates,  who 
seemed  t^care  for  nought  but  'a  little  more  sleep  ?' 
Do  you  remember  how  'his  grafts'  died  fbr  want 
of  care  ?  and  again  my  memory  is  not  at  faak ;  if 
Major  S.  read  agricultural  papers,  yon  and  I  know 
he  never  paid  for  them ! 

"Yes,  Jerry,  1  remember  all  these  things,  and 
it  was  not  book  fiirroing  that  ruined  him,  it  vraa 
down-right — shall  I  say  it,  brother,  shifilessness  ; 
not  a  very  pretty  word,  is  it?  If  the  Major  had 
united  habits  of  regularity,  industry  and  economy, 
with  energy,  his  book  farming  could  never  have 
harmed  him ;  but,  alas !  all  these  important  reqat- 
sites  were  wanting. 

"As  vrell  might  yon  suppose  that  thelocomo^ 
tive  which  is  now  nyinj^  past  us  in  the  distance, 
woold  reach  its  destination  with  its  borden  of  Hv 
ing  fireight,  at  the  given  time,  safe  and  sonnd,vritb- 
out  wood  or  water,  and  the  constant  and  unwetr 
ried  care  and  oversight  of  man, — as  to  think  fiu^ 
ming,  with  the  most  complete  tools  to  vrorkwith, 
and  correct  ideas  of  their  use,  can  be  made  a  pro- 
fitable  or  useful  employment  without  a  systemat- 
ic arrangement  of  one^s  affiurs  vrith  skill  and  pm- 
dence,  and  the  same  order  which  is  reqaisite  to 
render  any  other  business  prosperoua. 

"In  truth,  brother,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  mo* 
ney-maJang  business ;  but  that  is  of  little  conse- 
qaence ;  &  not  teaoh  your  children  that  money- 
making,  is  of  the  most  importance,  but  tell  them 
by  your  example,  that  'money  is  nothing,  that 
greatness  is  nothing,  ihMi  goodneu  is  the  real  jew- 
el in  the  casket,'  ami  learn  them  to  cherish  it  well. 
And  Inrother,  let  me  again  speak  plainly,  do  not 
let  cares  press  too  heavily  upon  your  wife.  You 
may  not  have  noticed  as  i  have,  that  Ellen  is  k>ok- 
ii^  quite  care-worn ;  believe  me,  brother,  'tis  not 
time  alone,  that  has  deepened  and  widened  the 
furrows  on  her  pale  brow — hard  vn>rk,  brother — 
hard- work" — 

How  long  the  conversation  woold  have  oontin* 
ued»  we  know  not,  had  not  the  sound  of  meiry 
voices  and  the  lengthening  shadows  told  them  it 
was  time  to  retom. 

As  they  neared  the  house,  Mr.  Lee  was  accost* 
ed  by  a  man  awaiting  his  return.  "I  called  for 
to  setUe  up  that  little  lusoount  with  you,  'squire ; 
shouldn't  DC  particular,  but  I  talk  of"^ going  away,' 
and  I  thought  'twould  be  handy  to  pick  up  enough 
so  as  not  to  be  put  to  it  for  money  to  pay  my  ex* 

«k^««flAa       «.4k  a^^A 4l«^>.«.alft4    '^.bt/v..!^    Iv^  ^vaTi  A*k<\n4vl»    4^% 
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"Now^    Fanny,  don't  you  remember  Major  P^^^^*  7®  b^ — ^thought 'twould  be  weU enough  to 
Kmea?    Well,  he  undertook  to  manage  somethmg  'square  off.'  " 

after  this  fiuhion;  he  bought  new-fashioned  toolsl      '*Well,  yes,  ahem;   how  much  is  there  due, 

Mr.  W.  ?" 
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''HaYO  you  looked  otqt  your  acoonnt,  'aqniret'* 

"No,  not  ktelj." 

"O,  well,  your  books  will  tell,  I  suppose." 

*'I  believe  I  didnH  put  that  on  the  book,  (be 
careful,  Jerry,  you  have  no  book)  bat  I  made  a 
minate  of  it  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Do  you  remem- 
ber any  thing  or  a  piece  ot  bloish  white  paper, 
with  figures  on  it,  mother  V 

**I  have  seen  several  such  pieces,  and  I  will 
bring  them  to  you."  Mrs.  Lee  left  the  room  and 
soon  returned  with  a  handful  of  bits  of  paper, 
but  the  desirable  one  was  not  in  the  parcel ;  the 
children  were  now  called  in — they  had  been  hav- 
ing a  fine  firolic  with  Aunt  Fanny,  removing  an  ox> 
il^,  which  the  last;  snow  of  March  had  len  as  an 
ornament  near  the  front  door.  ''I  wish  you'd 
mind  vonr  ^—  I  was  going  to  move  that  myself," 
said  atr.  Lee,  with  some  impatience ;  he  did  not 
say  when,  but  he  would  have  done  it,  I  dare  say, 
the  first  gpod  sledding. 

"Children,  oome  in,  and  teU  me  if  you  have  seen 
anjthiQg  of  a  piece  of  blaeish- white  paper  round, 
with  figures  on  it.  George,  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  it?" 

"No,  sir—but T  will  look  where  you  say." 

"Well,  take  aU  the  drawers  out  of  the  secreta- 
ry, move  everything  and  see  if  it  is  there.  Wil- 
liam, you  go  and  look  in  all  the  table  drawers, 
while  I  look  in  my  pockets."  The  drawers  were 
emptied  of  their  contents,  and  after,  with  much 
satisfaction,  spying  all  the  wonders,  the  children 
returned  from  their  fruitless  search.  They  final- 
ly oonduded  that  it  was  no  where  to  be  found. — 
Fanny  Lee  thought  she  perceived  a  gleam  of  satis- 
&ction  lieht  up  the  holf-ehut  grey  eyes  of  the  vis- 
itor, ae  this  conclumon  was  settled. 

"We  must  &L  it  the  best  way  we  can,"  said  Mr. 
Lbs,  as  he  took  down  pen  and  ink  from  the  shelf. 

"I  guess  we  can  fix  it,"  said  Grey  Eyes.  "I  cal- 
culate to*  do  what's  rieht  always.'^  At  this  mo-, 
ment,  to  his  ^at  reliw',  Mr.  L.  remembered  put- 
ting some  figures  upon  the  cellar  door,  and  those 
might  be  the  very  ones ;  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  door ;  but  wo  to  the  housewife  who  erases 
figures  in  house-cleaning — tiierewereno  traces  of 
chalk  now. 

"What  have  yon  for  a  bill  against  me,  Mr. 
Wt" 

"Why  it  amounts  to  eighty-fi>ur  dollars." 
'"Zounds!  Mr.  W.,  you  are  surely  mistaken, 
sorely." 

"Vvell,  well,  you  know  you've  something  a^n' 
me  that  has  got  to  come  out  on't." 

'  'Yes,  yes,l)nt  how  you  can  have  charges  against 
me,  to  that  amount,  is  more  than  I  know." 

•  'Now  Mr.  W.,  just  read  over  the  various  items, 
as  you  have  them." 

Mr.  Lee  was  perfectly  sure  many  of  these  were 
unjust,  but  as  he  had  nothing  to  bring  forward  to 
(fisptove  the  same,  and  as  W.  agreed  with  him  on 
his  own  side,  he  was  not  a  little  perplexed. 

"Wall,  I  guess  yon  had  better  settle  it  now, 
Mr.  Lee — ^I  am,  yon  see,  uncommon  particular 
about  my  business — ^keep  things  square  and  fair — 
posted  n^,  and  always  sure  my  dates  are  right." 

"Yes  sir,  but  I  have  those  very  same  char^  of 
yours,  somewhere,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  I  am. 
positive,  sir,  you  have  charged  me  thirty  dollars 
more  than  you  agreed.  All  I  ask  of  you,  sir,  is  to 
let  the  matter  rest  where  it  is,  until  I  find  that 
paper." 


"You  see,  Mr.  Lee,  just  now  I  am  fixed.  I  am 
going  away,  and  I  felt  obliged  to  leave  my  busi- 
ness with  a  lawyer,  but  I  hated  to  put  to  trouble 
an  upright  man  IUlc  yourself,  so  I  rode  over  from 
town  a  purpose,  to  save  you  from  any  hard  feeling. 
I  want  you  to  be  satisfied." 

Mr.  Lee  was  fully  aware  that  he  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  "Shylock,"  but  he  had  not  a  particle  of 
proof  to  bring  against  his  demand. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Mr.  L.— I'm  short, 
and  must  have  the  cash,  but  I  shall  be  round  here 
about  a  week  or  so,  and  if  you  find  your  account, 
bring  it  over  to  me,  and  I'll  pay  you  back  the  mo- 
ney if  I'm  wrong ;  ain't  that  fair  enough,  Mr  Lee? 
I  call  myself  putty  nnrous  there !" 

Very  reluctantly,  Mr.  Lee  paid  the  demand,  and 
as  his  visitor  was  stepping  into  his  wagon,  he  acain 
says— "A  week  hence  if  you  find  any  flaw,  1*11  ^ 
it  righ  t  for  you — ^good-day  ^ir . " 

For  several  days  Mr.  L.'s  spare  time  was  spent 
in  fruitless  seai^ch  for  the  paper,  until  one  stormy 
evening,  he  took  from  a  pee  in  the  Utchen  an  old 
hat,  wnich  he  had  ceased  wearing ;  and  there, 
tucked  away  under  the  lining  with  several  others 
of  considerable  value  for  company,  was  the  identi- 
cal paper,  soiled  and  worn,  so  as  to  be  hardly 
readable. 

It  plainly  proved,  as  Mr.  Lee  was  before  con- 
vincea,  that  he  had  overpaid  it  by  thirty  dollars. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  hastened  to  the  vil- 
lage to  rectify  matters  with  W. ;  but  true  to  his 
character,  "Old  Gray  Eyes"  left  for  the  West,  as 
he  intended,  the  very  night  he  received  the  mo- 
ney. 

He  was,  as  Dickens  says  of  Mr.  Small  weed,  "a 
two-legeed,  money-getUng,  species  of  spider,  who 
spun  webs  to  catch  unwary  nies,  and  retired  into 
holes  until  they  were  entrapped."  Knowing  the 
careless  business  habits  of  Mr.  Lee,  he  succeeded 
in  his  purpose,  with  but  slight  difficulty. 

"I  am  unlucky,"  siud  Mr.  Lee,  as  he  returned 
"but  I  will  let  it  go,  and  say  nothing  about  it." 

For  a  moment  only,  a  tear  glistened  in  Fannj 
Lee's  dark  eye,  as  she  gave  the  parting  word  and 
kiss  to  her  aearly  beloved  brother  and  his  fiunily. 

A  week  after  Fanny's  departure,  a  box  arrived 
containing  presents  for  the  children. 

"Why,  what  is  this  queer  thmg?"  exclaimed 
Billy,  as  his  father  was  reading  the  letter. 

llie  "queer  thing"  was  a  neat  mahogany  writ- 
ing desk,  containing  a  day-book  and  Sdger  and 
some  little  memorandums  to  be  filled. 

"Why,  this  is  faiim't  jfreteni,''  said  Mrs.  Lee, 
as  she  read  the  letter  which  her  husband  passed 
to  her  while  he  eottmined  the  desk  and  its  eon* 
tents. 

"This,  my  dear  brother,"  said  Fanny  in  the  let- 
ter, "this  present,  please  aocept,  and  if  well  used, 
it  may  prove  a  sort  of  leather-pateh  upon  your 
pocket;  and  should  a  land  Providence  permit  me 
to  meet  you  and  yours^  years  henee,^  ma^  I  fiud  it 
well  fiUed." 


Six  years— how  rapidly  do  they  jpass,  and  yet 
how  many  events  may  be  cvow^^  in  a  briefer 
space  of  tUne.  ISx  yean  have  passed  sinee  Fanny 
lefl  the  old  homestead,  and  now  a  bri^t,  blasif^ 
fire  bums  on  the  heari^,  and  the  fiumly  are  seat- 
ed roond  it»  aU  but  Mr.  Lea  aad  Fanny,  who  were 
busy  writing  at- ft  taU«>  ft  Mtae^bsiok.    The  ehil- 
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dren — ^how  happy  they  look — ^Mrs.  Lee  sits  in  the 
easy  chair  trying  to  smile,  bat  'tis  a  sad  smile. 

"Well,  Fanny,"  exclaims  Mr.  Lee,  "I  never 
should  haye  thought  it,  how  thankfiil  I  am  jon 
have  come."  (Aside  to  Mrs.  Lee.)  ^'Isn't  it  time 
for  the  children  to  go  to  bed  mother?"  ''Tes,  eight 
o'clock,  good  night."  The  two  eldest  were  per- 
mitted to  rcmiun  a  short  time  longer. 

''As  I  was  going  to  sa^,  Fanny,  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  nave  done  if  you  had  not  come.  I 
did  not  think  it  was  half  so  bad,  but  I  never  had 
the  heart  to  look  difficulties  fairly  in  the  face  as 
you  have.  Well,  it  is  better  to  know  the  worst, 
even  if  one  can't  see  one's  way  out  of  trouble — 
but  I  declare,  I  can't  see  where  it  has  gone,  I  am 
sure  you've  been  prudent,  Ellen,  and  worked  hard 
all  the  time,  but  1  don't  know  but  farming  is  poor 
business,  after  all." 

"Let  me  see  your  books,  now,  brother,"  said 
Fanny,  "perhaps  it  is  not  so  bad  as  you  suppose." 

"0  dear!  Fanny,  I  may  as  well  tell  the  whole, 
I  have  never  made  a  mark  in  those  books — I  meant 
to,  but  I  put  it  off  and  off|  and  finally  I  let  it  ^o." 

A  look  of  sorrow,  accompanied  with  a  deep  si^h, 
was  Fanny's  only  repl^,  and  as  she  sat,  and  with 
a  clear  head  reduced  his  tangled  affidrs  to  oider, 
he  exclaimed, 

"Fanny,  you  would  make  a  capital  lawyer; 
there,  I  (u^n't  mean  to  say  so,  for  I  nate  lav^ers, 
cheating  rascals !  Ah,  they  have  got  more  out 
of  me*  than  they  ever  vnll  a^n ! " 

"Why  did  you  meddle  with  them,  then?" 

"I— I  didn't,  but  you  see  others — " 

A  tittering  and  whispering  between  the  boys 
caused  the  father  to  leave  the  remark  unfinished. 

"What  pleases  you,  William?  What  are  you 
laushins  for?" 

''Nothing,  only  I  was  thinkine  Aunt  Fanny 
would  make  a  better  lawyer's  wife. 

It  was  now  Fanny's  turn  to  smile,  and  blush  too. 

"Eh,  I  guess  I  know  something — George  Pwn- 
tioe  told  us  about  it !" 

"About  what?"  ezdumed  Mr.  L.,  with  *un- 
feigned  surprise." 

"About  Aunt  Fanny — ^how  she  is  going  to  mar- 
xy  his  unde,  Mr.  Prentice's  brother,  a  lawyer !" 

Aunt  I^nny  was  still  busy,  and  it  was  thought 
best  for  the  Iwys  to  go  to  bed. 

"Why,  Fanny,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  about 
this  before,"  said  Mr.  L.,  as  the  boys  lefl;  "I 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing !" 

"As  you  did  not  think  mucn  of  these  neighbors, 
when  I  was  here  last,  perhaps  you  will  object." 

"I  always  sud  Prentice  was  a  fine  man ;  I  only 

thought— but  no  matter  now,  what  I  thought.  Ix) 

tell  you  the  truth,  nster,  everything  he  puts  his 

hand  to  prospers.    If  I  had  anything  to  do  with 

now,  I  would  manage  this  fiirm  as  near  like  him  as 

I  could,  for  I  believe  be  is  a  safe  man  to  follow. 

Bat  I  want  you  to  tell  me  iust  what  to  do— you 

see  just  how  my  kfSsm  stand — my  indebtedness  is 

,    so  much;  I  did  think  of  moving  in  town  and  taking 

'    boarders,  but  it  would  be  too  hard  for  Ellen,  we 

1   could  not  afford  to  hire  help.     What  would  you 

advise  me  to  do.  Fanner?" 

It  is  none  of  oKr  business  how  matters  were  set- 
tled, it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  Mr.  L.'s  af- 
Mnji}€re  adjusted  to  the  satisfiiction  of  all  parties, 
and  ]Mr.  L.  remained  on  the  fitfm;  and  if  for  a 
short  time  the  family  felt  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
it  only  bound  tiiem  eloser  together. 


T^  true  'twas  rather  late  in  the  journey  of  life, 
to  learn  to  "stop  and  know  what  link  in  tho  chain 
was  lost;"  but  Mr.  L.  cRd  conquer  difficulties,  and 
learn,  though  late  came  the  knowledge,  that  diffl- 
cuhies  are  not  impossibilities. 

Mr.  Lee  ftorroirerf Mr.  Prentice's  "subsoil  plow,  ** 
the  next  spring,  (bad  management  that  borrow* 
ing,)  but  then  it  is  "all  in  the  family"  now,  and 
Mr.  Prentice  takes  some  pardonable  vanity,  in 
speakine  of  "my  sister,  Mrs.  Prentice." 

Mrs.  Lee  is  in  feeble  health,  but  Ellen  is  a  good 
deal  of  help,  and  saves  her  mother  many  steps, 
and  Mr.  Prentice  is  never  tired  saying,  "she  is 
just  like  my  sister,  Mrs.  Prentice.'*  One  thing 
more — ^Mr.  Lee  would  as  soon  "let  the  sun  gb 
down  on  his  wrath"  as  to  neglect  to  open  and  shut 
that  writing-desk,  and  see  that  aU  waa  rigtit 
there,  before  the  clock  tolled  the  hour  for  retir- 
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For  the  New  EtifUmd  Farmer. 


Mb.  Editor  :  —  Cranberries  have  not  only  be- 
come one  of  our  indispensable  articles  of  food,  but 
are  also  an  article  of  commerce.  In  1852,  in  Ma»- 
sachusetts  alone,  there  were  more  than  $50,000 
worth  sold,  to  be  exported  to  California,  besidea  a 
much  larger  quantity  exerted  to  En||^and  and 
other  countries.  That  being  the  case,  it  behoves 
those  who  have  bogs  or  upland  suitable  to  their 
culture,  to  improve  it  to  Uie  best  advantage,  in 
raising  this  most  delicious  fruit  for  culinary  use. 
It  is  now  five  years  since  1  have  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  this  subject ;  I  have  experimented  consid- 
erably, and  find  that  cranbemes  will  groyf  on  al- 
most any  soil ;  but  the  best  in  low  meadows, where 
but  little  grass  grows.  I  have  succeeded  beat 
where  it  is  not  plowed  summer  or  wintec  ;  where 
the  soil  is  deep,  and  before  draining  it  was  swim- 
ming meadow.  I  mean  when  you  walk  on  it,  on 
the  turf,  it  would  sink  from  one  to  two  feet,  and 
then  rise  again  when  the  weight  was  removed. — 
My  best  cranberries  are  in  a  meadow  where  it  wee 
impossible  to  go  on  it  with  a  horse.  In  1848  I 
drsuined  the  meadow  by  ditching,  so  as  to  make  it 
solid,  and  took  care  in  mowing  not  to  injure  the 
vines ;  this  has  increased  the  fruit  from  about  2 
bushels  to  50  bushels.  My  hay  is  in  less  quanti- 
ty, but  in  much  better  quality,  on  the  same  me** 
aow. 

I  have  raised  cranberries  this  year  on  dry,  san- 
dy pasture,  in  wet,  springy  swamp,  on  hillocks, 
also  on  the  best  of  mowingland.  I  nave  no  doubt 
that  cranberries  could  be  cultivated  on  any  soil, 
with  proper  care  and  attention.  They  ma^  be 
propagated  by  roots  or  seeds.  The  best  way  is  to 
select  the  best  kinds,  and  take  up  with  a  spado,  a 
turf  that  contains  plenty  of  vinos,  and  di^a  hole 
and  put  it  in  where  you  want  it,  and  tread  it  down 
hard  with  the  feet ;  then  throw  on  one  or  two 
shovels  full  of  sand  or  gravel,  taking  care  to  make 
the  surface  even,  and  not  quite  cover  the  top  of 
the  vines.  This  should  be  done  in  the  fall,  or 
early  in  the  spring.  The  first  season  they  will 
spread  almost  to  meet,  if  they  are  put  four  feet 
apart,  and  the  next  year  they  will  produce  fine 
fruit  enough  to  pay  charges  and  trouble.  I^^J 
will  continue  to  increase  if  you  keep  them  well 
provided  with  a  slight  coat  of  sand  or  gravel  every 
tail  or  winter. 
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The  vinos  aie  eauly  obtained  if  wanted,  of  either 
the  largB  pale  kinds,  the  oval,  or  the  round  or  flat 
IJnd,  wnich  is  much  the  richest,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  bearer  with  us,  and  of  a  dark  red  color. 

S.  A.  Shurtlefj . 

I^prinff  Grove y  Jan,^  1853. 

UNZTBX>  BTATBB  AQBIOITliTXIHAIy 

80CIBT7. 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  washolden  at  Washington, 
on  the  2d  of  February  1853,  at  10  o'clock,  in  the 
Lecture  Room  of  the  Smithsonian  institution. 
•  The  meeting  was  called  to  orber  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Marshatt.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  of 
llassachusetts. 

The  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  were 
called  in  the  usual  order,  and  members  present 
gave  in  their  names.  It  was  found  that  mem- 
bers from  the  following  States  and  Territories 
were  present,  viz.,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
^nia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, Texas,  Wiscdnsin, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  IkGnnesota. 

The  Chair  requested  that  all  reports  from  State 
Societies  to  this  Society  be  sent  to  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

Prof.  Mafes,  of  New  Jersey  presented  speci- 
mens of  the  Japan  pea,  an  account  of  which  we 
have  recently  given,  as  it  was  presented  at  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the  25th  January. 

The  Ptosidentthen  delivered  his  annual  address. 
It  represented  the  prospects  of  the  Society  to  be 
highly  flattering ;  such  as  should  insfnre  every 
member  with  encouragement,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  do  aQ  he  can  towards  the  furtherance  of 
the  great  ends  of  the  association.  It  alluded  suc- 
oessiyely  to  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  National  Board  of  Agriculture ; 
the  printing  and  publication  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  the  first  of  whioh,  consisting  of  144  octavo 
pages,  is  abeady  in  the  hands  of  most  of  the 
members,  and  a  second  will  be  shortiy  issued ;  the 
opemng  of  oorrespondence  and  co-operation  with 
distinguished  as^riculturists  and  local  associations 
all  over  the  United  States,  which  the  President 
thinks  should  be  extended  even  to  trans-atlantio 
nations,  and  the  assistanoeof  the  General  Govem- 
ment  solicited  in  regard  to  it. 

The  address  acknowledges  the  advantages  at- 
tending the  central  location  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  Society  in  Washington,  and  notices  in  hand- 
some terms  the  courtesy  of  the  Directory  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  granting  to  the  Society 
the  free  use  of  their  hall.  The  Sodety ,  must  how- 
ever, look  around  and  secure  the  permanent  use  of 
a  public  building  or  offices  in  some  existing  edifice 
fer  the  Corresponding  Seeretaiy  and  Treasurer,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  records  and  of  the  agricul- 


hereafter  acquired,  and  also  for  an  agricultural 
ibrary,  museum,  and  cabinet. 

It  vrill  be  necessary  soon  to  employ  a  perma- 
nent Secretary  with  a  salary,  whose  time  and  tal-^ 
ents  will  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  and 
business  of  the  Society.  The  Treasurer,  also,  will 
have  to  be  suitably  compensated. 

The  President  submits  whether,  for  the  pay-* 
ment  of  officers,  the  printing  and  publication  of 
the  journals  and  transactions,  postage,  and  other 
necessary  and  contingent  expenses,  some  fdd  may 
not  be  obtained  from  Government — 

"Either,"  says  Mr.  Wilder,  ««as  a  grant  in  fiirth- 
eranoe  of  our  objeots,  on  the  same  general  prinoiple 
as  many  of  the  State  Governments  bestow  their  pat- 
ronage upon  the  agricaltural  societies  within  their 
territorial  limits,  or,  if  Government  would  so  direct, 
as  a  consideration  for  the  performance  by  this  Soci- 
ety of  the  duties  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
tiie  Patent  Office. 

<*The  sum  now  expended  bv  Government  in  that 
branch  of  the  Department,  if  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  this  Society , would  enable  us  to  collect,  through  our 
auxiliaries  and  corresponding  bodies,  the  most  reli- 
able statistics  and  the  most  recent  and  valuable  in- 
formation, and  would  also  enable  us  to  publish  the 
same  and  to  distribute  it,  through  the  members  of 
this  Society,  and  of  the  hundrecu  of  kindred  local 
associations  acting  in  concert  with  us  throughout  the 
country.*' 

In  the  course  of  allosion  to  what  has  been  and 
might  be  done  for  the  Society  by  private  munifi- 
cence, the  President  stated  that — 

*'A  gentleman  of  ftyrtone,  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton, 
of  Boston,  whose  name  is  honorably  associated  with 
various  philanthropio  and  charitable  enterprises  of 
our  age  and  nation,  has  the  honor  of  commencing 
wort^  action  in  our  behalf  by  a  donation  of  one 
thott$and  doUart.  Several  other  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen have  subscribed  liberally  to  our  ftinds,  in  the 
form  either  of  donation  or  of  life-memberships,  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  which  will  hereafter  be  submitted 
and  published  in  the  Society's  transactions." 


The  following  are  the  concluding  sentences  of 
the  President's  Address : — 

'<A  brighter  dav  has  begun  to  dawn.  It  is  within 
the  recollection  or  many  uiat  the  first  Agricultural 
Society  was  organised  in  the  United  States  ;  indeed, 
it  is  not  fifty  years  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  first  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
kindred  associations  in  France,  Pennsylvania,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  other  places.  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Sodetiee,  and  Farmer's  Clubs,  spring  up 
as  by  enchantment  throughout  our  country,  all  seat 
ously  engaging  in  the  work  of  improvement. 

While  we  .r^ioe  in  these  flkvorable  indications, 
and  in  the  cheering  prospects  befi>re  us,  we  are  re- 
minded by  the  absence  of  those  whom  we  have  been 
wont  to  meet  on  similar  occasion,  that  the  Destroy- 
er has  been  among  us.  They  involuntarily  rise  up 
before  us,  and  their  valuable  services  claim  our 
grateftd  remembrance.  When  we  were  last  assem- 
bled in  this  city,  the  'Farmer  of  Ashland'  lay  unon 
the  bed  of  death,  and  has  since  been  borne  with  dis- 
tinguished ftxneral  honors,  amidst  a  nation's  sorrow* 
far  hence  to  the  sepuloher  of  his  fathers. 

The  great  Landscape  Gardener  and  Rural  Archi- 
tect of  America,  upon  whose  genius  the  goverment 


toral  seeds  and  products  whioh  are  now  or  may  be  I  depended  tor  the  laying  out  and  adonunent  of  the 
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Sublio  groands  Barroundlng  these  premises,  and  who      ReisQlved^  That  so  much  of  the  President's  addrcv 
id  so  much  to  elevate  the  standard  and  improve  as  refers  to  the  co>op«ratioii  of  this  Society  irith  tlw 


taste  in  the  rural  arte,  conTeniences  and  refinements 
of  life,  was  numbered  with  the  victiais  bj  that  aw- 
fill  disaster  upon  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,-  on  the 
28th  of  lost  July,  which  agonised  the  hearts  of  so 
many  American  oitixens. 

The  cause  of  soientlfto  Agrtcnltare  in  this  country, 
has  sustained  a  great  lees  by  the  death  of  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  and  promising  professors — a 
gentlemen,  who,  though  young,  had  already  made 
many  valuable  contributions  to  Agricultural  litera- 
ture, who  had  no  superior  of  equal  'age,  and  from 
whose  future  labors  much  was  anticipated.  Dawn- 
ing and  Norton  are  no  more-^both  cut  down  in  the 
midst  of  life  and  usefulness. 

One  of  the  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Es- 
sex Society  of  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  Judge  Mack, 
of  Salem,  who  was  present  and  participated  in  the 
organization  of  this  Society,  a  most  worthy  gentle- 
man, and  who  filled  with  honor  and  integrity  various 
station^  in  life,  has  also  gone  to  his  rest. 

The  'Marshfield  Farmer*  is  also  numbered  widi 
the  mighty  dead.  He  was  a  farmer, — the  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  the  noblest  production  of  American  soil ! 
His  majestic  form,  his  mountain  brow  and  expressive 
countenance,  his  deep,  yet  melodious  voice,  his  whole 
person  eloquent  in  every  step  and  act,  are  bright 
visions  on  which  we  delight  to  dwell. 

We  fondly  cherish  the  remembrance  of  him  as  he 
appeared  in  this  assembly  at  the  organisation  of  our 
Society,  and  in  the  cordial  manner  in  whioh  he  salu- 
ted the  worthy  representative  of  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington, the  *Farmer  of  Arlington.'  We  love  to 
think  of  his  subsequent  reception  of  us  at  his  hospit- 
able mansion  in  this  city,  and  of  the  close  of  his  elo- 
<;^uent  address,  and  especially  of  his  flriendly  benedic- 
tion :  'Brother  fiirmers — I  shall  remember  you,  and 
the  occasion  winch  has  called  us  together.  I  invoke 
fbr  you  a  safe  return  to  your  homes.  I  invoke  for 
fQM  an  abundant  harvest;  and  if  we  meet  not  again 
in  time,  I  trust  that  hereafter  we  shall  meet  in  a 
more  genial  clime,  and  under  a  kindlier  aun.* 

Gentlemen — Cheering  prospects  are  before  us.  I 
dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  bright  fiiture,  I  seem 
to  see  this  Asseoiation  eBrelling  among  its  members 
thousands  of  our  intelligent  yeomanry,  and  whether 
from  the  North  or  the  South,  the  East  or  the  West, 
all  banded  and  leagued  together  as  brethren  by  a 
common  interest ;  a  State  Sooiety  auxlliaiy  to  this 
in  everv  Commonwealth, — County  Societies,  Far- 
mers* Clubs,  Agricultural  Sdiools  and  Colleges, 
each  drawing  fW>m  its  own  peculiar  section  and  re- 
sources the  means  of  information  and  improvoment, 
and  all  with  united  purpose  and  harmonious  action, 
both  disseminatinff  and  receiving  aid  from  one 
another,  and  thus  fllustratlng  Uie  power  of  voluntary 
associations  under  the  fostering  care  of  govermont, 
and  tending  to  make  ourselves  and  our  beloved  na- 
tion the  most  intelligent,  enterprising,  virtuous, 
happy  and  powerful  people  on  the  earth. 


>9 


District  of  Oolombia,  it 

Resohedt  That  5000  copies  of  the  President's  an- 
nual address  be  printed  for  distribution,  first  to 
members  of  the  Society  and  then  to  such  other  per- 
sons as  the  Executive  Committee  may  approve. 

Gen.  Rusk,  of  Ifexas,  in  veoondiog  Mr.  Cavsim's 
motion,  spoke  iiaadsoniely  of  the  address,  and 
thought  that  its  circolstion  iraM  do  much  good, 
and  materially  tend  to  further  the  objects  of  the 
Mtoeiation. 

J.  D.  Wmnm,  Ewj.,  of  'VHiooiiiiD,  mo?od  the 
ollowing  roBolutioii,  whioh  was  agreed  to 


General  Goverment  in  the  diffusion  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  the  diatribution  of  seeds,  plants,  &o.,be 
reforred  to  a  committee  of  tkre€,  with  authoritjr  to 
report  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  at 
such  times  as  may  suit  their  convenience. 

The  committee  finally  appointed  by  the  Chair 
under  this  resolution  consists  of  Messrs.  Kikc,  of 
New  York,  Brown,  of  Mass.,  and  Medary,  of  Ohio 
— the  mover  having  at  his  own  request  been  ex- 
cused frorn  serving.  The  Society  generally  seemed  to 
think  Gen.  Rusk  eminently  fitted  to  occupy  a  place 
on  this  committee ;  and  appeared  desirous  that  he 
would  accept  one. 

In  reply  to  numerous  expressions  of  this  charac- 
ter, Gen.  Rusk  acknowledged  the  compliment  in- 
tended him,  but  thought,  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
he  ought  not  to  be  on  the  committee.  He  hoped 
to  serve  the  Society  in  Congress  in  his  legislative 
capacity,  but  if  he  accepted  this  place  on  the  com- 
mittee, it  might  be  said  to  him  in  Congress  that 
he  was  but  fighting  for  his  own  bantling.  The 
following  resolution,  by  Mr.  King,  of  New  York, 
from  the  committee  to  which  wus  referred  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  address  as  to 
funds,  &c.,  was  adopted: 

ReMolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  re- 
quested to  make  immediate  application  to  Congress 
for  that  portion  of  the  money  now  annually  appro- 
priated to  the  Patent  Office  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Agriculturrl  Report  and  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  seeds,  with  the  veiw  to  the  performance  of 
the  same  work  by  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society.  ^ 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Elwtn,  oCP^im.,  it  was  roM 
that  a  number  of  copies  of  the  President's  address, 
when  printed,  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  distribaUon. 

The  same  gentleman  moved  fbr  a  oommittee  of 
one  from  each  State  to  nominate  a  list  of  oflicen 
for  the  ourrent  year,  which  motion  was  adopted. 

A  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Dis.  Col.,  for  the 
Society  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  connection  with 
the  Metropolitan  Assodatioii,  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  as  also  the  subject  of  the 
oonneotion  of  the  Society  with  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, respecting  aoeommodations,  and  the  sub- 
ject touching  a  Permanent  Se<»etary.  That  ooo- 
oerning  ageneies  receivad  the  same  disposition. 

Upon  the  question  of  joining  the  Crystal  Palace 


On  motion  of  Nam.  P.  Causin,  Esq.,  of  thetAssoeialion  in  their  intended  exhibition  at  New 

York,  an  animated  discussion  arose.  The  gentle- 
men who  took  part  in  this  discussion  were- Messrs. 
Roberts,  of  Pa.,  King,  of  N.  Y.,  and  King,  of 
R.  L,  Calvert,  of  Md.,  Brooks,  Brown,  Pootb, 
French  and  Beed,  of  Mass.,  McAllister,  A.  B.  Be- 
vies, Landry,  Watterston,  Dis.  Col.,  lilapes.  Judge 
Chatfield,  of  Wis.,  and  Medary,  of  Ohio. 

The  discussion  was  finally  dosed  by  the  adoption 
of  the  fbllomng  resolution  of  Mr.  Baoww,  of  Masa. 

Muolved,  That  tUs  Society  do  not  oon^der  It  «k* 
pedient,  in  its  infancy,  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
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with  the  Pireotora  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  New 
York,  in  relation  to  a  public  exhibition  ;  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  persons  to 
Inlbna  the  oommittee  from  thai  asBoeiation  aeoord- 
iDfly. 

The  oommittee  appointed  wader  this  resolution 
aie  the  President  of  the  Society,  Brown,  of  Maes., 
and  Medaiy,  of.  Ohio. 

It  was  resolved,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Poorb,  of 
Maesachosetts,  that  when  this  meeting  adjoom  it 
adjonm  to  meet  to-morrow  morning,  at  9  o'clock. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  French,  of  Massar 
choeetts,  King,  of  New  York,  and  Calyert  of  Mary- 
land, a  oommittee  to  andit  the  Tmaanrer's  ao- 
coonts. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  of- 
fered by  C.  B.  Oalteet,  Esq.,  of  Maiyland,  and 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  vis: 

Whereas  the  cause  of  agricaltare  requires  that  its 
greal  interests  should  be  represented  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  :  Therefore — 

Resolved,  Tluit  Congress  be  memorialized  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  uie  Qovemment,  to  be  called 
the  Department  of  AgricuUure,  the  head  of  whioh 
department,  when  established,  shall  be  a  Cabinet 
officer. 

And  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kmo,  of  New  York, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

SBCONB    DAT. 

The  Society  met  according  to  adjournment,  yes- 
terday morning,  at  9  o'clock,  in  the  lectore  room 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  at  10  o'clock,  when  it  was 
found  that,  in  addition  to  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries present  the  previbus  day,  Minnesota  was  now 
represented. 

l^ie  Older  of  the  day  being  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Caltkbt  on  the  sobjeot  of  memorializing  Congress 
to  establish  an  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
GoTemment,  with  its  head  a  Cabinet  Officer,  was 
then  taken  up.  It  was,  however,  Itud  on  the  table 
temporarily,  to  receive  the  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations. 

After  some  cUsouasion,  this  too  was  laid  on  the 
table,  in  order  to  condder  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The 
sections  of  the  constitution  in  question  were  then 
saocessively  read,  and  in  several  cases  amended. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  principal 
amendments  passed  : 

The  Executive  Committee  was  increased  from 
five  members  to  seven. 

The  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretaries  to 
be  oonridered  as  ez-officio  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  the  Qeneral  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Sodety, 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  elect  its  own  chair- 
man. 

Four  members  present  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  Executive  Ucnnmittee. 

The  fulnie  annual  meetingi  of  the  Society  shall 
be  held  in  Washington,  on  tbn/nwlh  Wednesday 
ofFebrnaqr* 


Mr.  WanLot,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  a  re- 
duction of  the  fee  for  life-membership  from  $25  to 
$10,  with  two  doUazs  entranoe  money  and  one  dol- 
lar annual  sabseription.  This  rodaslioB  he  thought 
would  bring  many  members  into  the  Society  who 
might  be  excluded  by  the  present  terms.  This 
opinion  was  favored  hy  Mr.  Baooxs,  of  Massaohu- 
setts,  and  by  Piofossor  iikva  and  Dr.  Wanrow ,  so 
tkt  a#regarded  lift  membership,  but  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Messrs.  A.  B.  Davis,  Jones  and  Cal- 
vert, of  Maryland,  Roberts,  of  Peon.,  and  Reed, 
of  Mass.  The  Society  finally  detetmined  not  to 
iftake  any  change  now. 

The  order  of  the  day,  on  Mr.  Calvert^s  resdutioo , 
was  then  taken  up,  but  teAipararily  laid  ande  to 
consider  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Massachusetts,  whioh  was  unanimously  adopted, 
as  foUovra :  » 

ReMolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  ten* 
dered  the  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton,  Thomas  H.  Per- 
kins, Josiah  Qaincy,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  and  others^ 
who  have  so  generously  contributed  to  its  ^nds, 
and  thereby  increased  the  abilitv  of  the  Society  to 
diffhse  agricultural  information  throughout  thecoun* 
try. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed  as 
honorary  members  of  the  Society,  the  proposition 
being  warmly  received  and  adopted,  viz. :  Millasd 
PiLLMOBX,  Fkaiuilxn  Pixbce,  Saicusl  Afplbion, 
ThoiubH.  Pbrkinb,  Josuh  Quinct,  andRoBSsx  Q. 
Shaw. 

Mr.  Calvert^b  resolution  being  read,  he  said 
that  he  had  wuted  for  some  one  else  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter :  but,  as  that  had  not 
been  done,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  act  for 
himself.    The  object  sought  in  the  resolution  was 
a  primary  one  of  the  Society.    The  only  question 
to  be  asked  in  relation  to  it  was,  will  a  Government 
department  of  Agriculture  benefit  the  &rmer8  of 
this  country ;  will  it  nuuntain,  protect,  and  advance 
their  varied  interests  and  all  thtt  other  interests 
dependant  upon  theirs  ?    If  the  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative,  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  go 
straight  to  the  mark,  and  vote  unanimously  a  pe- 
tition to  Congress  for  its  establishment.    It  wocdd 
do  no  longer  to  connect  this  great  matter  with 
party  politics  ;  no  longer  would  the  agriculturists 
of  the  United  States  be  nose-led  by  political  parti^ 
sans.    Commerce  has  its  representative  and  pro- 
tector in  the  Cabinet  in  the  person  of  the  Seoretar 
ry  of  the  Treasury ;  so  had  the  army,  so  had  the 
navy ;  then  why  should  agriculture,  an  interest 
greater  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  be  exduded  ? 
Four-fifths  of  all  the  wealth,  power,  numbers,  la- 
bor, and  elements  of  strength  and  greatness  of  this 
country  ^ere  agricultural,  and  it  had  no  repre- 
sentative in  the  Executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment.   Measures  hostile  to  the  farming  interest 
may  arise  in  the  Cabinet  and  be  recommended  to 
Congress,  and  as  at  present  constituted  they  could 
not  be  resisted..    This  question  had  indeed  much 
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to  do  with  politios  in  its  higher  and  proper  sense, 
bat  in  the  lower  and  meaner  one,  nothing  what- 
ever. Let  any  one  refer  to  Noah  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, and  they  would  be  oonyinced  of  this.  Last 
year  a  bureau  of  agriculture  would  have  satisfied 
gentiemen,tbut  that  day  is  gone  by ;  what  is  want- 
ed now  is  a  full  department,  with  a  full  Cabinet 
Minister  at  its  head.  AU  the  Prettdents  of^the 
United  'States  haye  recommended  such  a  depart- 
ment, and  the  time  had  come  to  establish  it.  He 
hoped  the  meeting  would  be  nnammous  in  its  vote 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Frxngh,  of  Massachusetts,  sud  he  was  one 
of  those  who  would  ha?e  been  once  satisfied  with 
a  Bureau,  but  he  now  called  for  a  Department, 
and  he  proceeded  to  advocate  a  Department,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Calvert. 

[While  Mr.  F.  wm  apMUng,  the  PBwn>BMT  of  (he  United 
Btates  and  the  Secreiary  of  ue  Interior  entered  the  room, 
when  the  membera  rose  to  their  feet,  and  ao  remained  until 
the  President  wai  leeted.] 

Professor  Mapis  said  his  ^end  from  Maryland 
had  stated  the  outline.  Had  he  gone  into  detail, 
the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  people  were  allied 
to  agriculture  would  be  made  more  strongly  to  ap- 
pear. In  some  districts  of  the  United  States  one 
hundred  bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre  were 
raised,  but  the  average  was  only  thirty  bushels. 

This  last  proportion  ought  to  be  and  could  be 
^atiy  increased,  and  the  land  restored  to  fertility. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  twelve  and  a  half  bush- 
els of  wheat  per  acre  was  the  average ;  formerly 
it  was  thirty.  Ohio  once  gave  an  average  of  thir- 
ty-five ;  she  had  now  sunk  to  fifteen.  To  restore 
the  decreasing  fertility  and  wealth  of  our  fields  all 
over  the  Union,was  a  measure  deserving  the  serious 
attention  of  our  Government.  Therefore  let  us 
have  a  Department. 

Farmers  are  a  busy  class ;  they  have  not  much 
time  to  think  or  to  compare  notes  with  their  fel- 
lows at  a  distance.  Thus  improvements  did  not 
travel  fast.  A  town  or  a  county  was  often  the 
limiting  area  of  the  knowledge  of  a  great  improve- 
ment. Much  knowledge  useful  to  all  was  thus 
lost  to  the  generaHty.  For  instance,  there  was 
the  fact  that  eighteen  and  a  half  pounds  of  cooked 
com  meal  would  produce  as  much  meat  and  mus- 
cle as  fifty  pounds  uncooked.  But  fiumers  would 
not  believe  this  without  endorsement  from  a  known 
and  respectable  source.  In  almost  every  county 
in  the  Union  some  one  man  was  celebrated  for  his 
crops  ;  but,  notwithstanding  they  were  before  the 
eyes  of  his  neighbors,  they  would  not  believe  him 
as  to  his  own  accounts  of  his  success ;  they  would 
ascribe  to  him  some  secret  plans,  or  something 
more  than  appeared.  The  farmers,  as  a  class, 
were  incredulous.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
force  of  fashion  to  bear  upon  them.  When  men 
of  talent,  learning,  and  wide  influence  lent  respon- 
sibility to  statements,  fiurmers  would  believe,  but 
not  till  then. 


Much  labor  was  necessary  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to  these  thii^;?.  Hap- 
pily, within  a  year  or  two,  we  had  taken  a  bettor 
view,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  improvements 
fw  a  single  year  were  worth  more  than  the  gold 
returns  from  California  could  be  in  a  oentury. 

At  the  port  of  New  York,  British  ships  would 
come  and  fill  thdr  holds,  on  their  return  voyage, 
with  American  bones,  carrying  away  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  fertility  of  our  fields,  pkotphaie  of 
lime.  And  this  helped  us  to  understand  why, 
when  our  fields  were  parting  with  their  invaluaUe 
constituents,  the  fields  of  England  had  raised  their 
crops  from  fourteen  bushels  per  acre  to  fifty-one 
bushels.  Let  this  be  stopped ;  let  us  understand 
what  these  things  mean ;  let  our  people  be  put  on 
their  guard  against  these  insiduous  attacks  on  our 
very  vitals ;  let  the  Government  have  a  Depart- 
ment presiding  over  this  branch  of  our  national 
store,  and  we  shall  not  be  likely  long  to  waate  our 
own  strength  and  vitality  by  tamely  yielding  them 
over  toothers.    [Applause.] 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Calvert  being  then  put  to 
vote,  it  was  unanimously  adopted,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  memorialised  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  the  Government,  to  be  called 
the  Department  of  JigricuUure,  the  head  of  which 
Department,  when  established,  shall  be  a  Cabinet 
officer. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  being 
next  in  order,  the  officers  for  the  next  year  were 
elected  by  ballot. 


lA.t  this  stage  the  President  of  the  ¥nited  Btatee  and  Sec 
tary  of  the  Interior  retired,  the  members  all  standing  mitll 
they  had  left  the  room.] 

The /oUo wing  are  the  gentiemen  elected  to  the 
respective  offices  of  the  ensuing  year : — 

FSXSIDENT, 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  qf  Massachusetts. 

VICB  PRESIDENTS, 


EseUel  Holmeaf  of  Maine, 
G.  W.  Neamlth,  N.  H. 
Frederick  Ilolbrook,  Vt. 

B.  V.  French,  Mass. 
Joslah  Cbapin,  R.  Island, 
S.  D.  nobbard,  Conn. 
Henry  Waser,  New  York, 
James  J  Bfapes,  N.  Jersey, 
Fred.  Watu,  FennsylTanta, 

C.  P.  flolcomb,  Delaware, 
Vf.  D.  Bowie,  Maryland, 
G.  W.  P.  Cuetla,  Virginia, 
ITenry  K.  Bnrgin,  N.  C. 
John  WItherspoon,  S.  C. 
P.  M.  Nl|hilnffale,  Geoif  ia, 
Richard  Jones,  Alabama, 
Alex.  H.  Beques,  MIsa.    ^ 
A.  B.  Roman,  Louisiana, 


Bamnel  Medary,  Ohio, 
Robert  Mallory,  Kentucky, 
M.  P.  Gentry,  Tennessee, 
Joseph  A.  Wricht,  Indiana, 
a.  A.  Don(laa«  liUnoia, 
R.  Atchison,  Missouri, 
T.  B.  Floumoy,  Arkansas, 
J.  C.  Holmes,  Michigan, 

Baker,  Florida, 

T.  J.  Ruak,  Texas, 

W.  F.  Coolbaugh,  Iowa, 

A.  C.  Inghtin,  Wisconsin, 

Homer,  Cslifonia, 

J.  H.  Bradley.  Dlst.  Col., 
S.  M.  Baird,  New  Mexieo, 
H.  H.  eibley,  Minnesota, 
Joseph  Lane,  Oregon, 
Jos.  L.  Hayea,  Utah. 


EXBOUnVB  OOIOIITTBB, 

C.  B.  Calvert,  Mooes  Newell, 

J.  A.  King,  Arthur  Watts, 

A.  L  Elwyn,  Richard  Peten. 
J.  D.  Weston. 

Joseph  0. 6.  Kennedy,  Corresfndinr  S9cr9tmrjf. 
W.  S.  King,  of  Rhode  Island,  Recording  Seerttarg. 
William  Belden,  Tre«ttir«r. 

Whilst  the  hallots  were  heing  counted,  the  Vioe 
Pnsident  of  the  Sodiety,  G.  W.  P.  Ousra,  Esq., 
of  Arlington,  addressed  the  meeting  with  great  nno- 
tion  and  eflect,  detiuling  in  a  most  interesting  way 
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his  agriculiaxal  experience,  and  tbe  inoalcolable 
benefits  con&iied  upon  him  and  the  whole  fann- 
ing interest  of  Vizginta  by  thegonios  and  industry 
of  Edmond  Ruffin.  If  ever  a  oonqoeror  merited  a 
wieaih,  then  did  this  oonqneror  of  ignoronce,  big- 
otiy,  and  agrioultoral  desolation.  After  hand- 
somely alluding  to  Mr.  Fillmou,  now  shortly 
to  letiM  fiom  tbe  labors  of  office,  to  go  baok  to  his 
farm ;  to  his  country's  father  and  friend,  the  Far- 
mer of  Mount  Vernon;  and  to  the  farmers  and 
sons  of  farmers  whose  hearts  and  arms  gave  snc- 
oess  to  the  revolution,  Mr.  Custis  concluded  with 
the  sentiment  of  ''Speed  the  Plow,"  and  may 
health,  happiness,  and  glorious  success  attend  the 
Sodety  and  its  effiirts.     [Cheers.] 

The  PawnsNT  of  the  Society  acknowledged  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Cnstis's  remarks,  and  reciprocat- 
ed by  wishing  him,  on  behalf  tiie  Society,  in  re- 
turn, all  the  blessings  of  health  and  prosperity. 


Professor  Mapes  mored  that  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  met  and  transacted  much  business  respecting  ar- 


The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  handed  in. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing there  were  $182  62  to  the  credit  of  the.  Society ; 
since  then  this  had  been  raised  to  $1,920  62, 
whiph  was  their  present  wealth.    [Oheers.] 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  at 
7  P.M. 

TBIBD  Ain>  0QNCLI7DIKCI  SXBSION. 

The  Society  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at 
7  o'clock  P.  M.  on  Tliursday,  to  hear  the  lecture 
of  Professor  Maps  on  ''Fertflizers."  This  very 
able  gentleman,  and  practical  agriculturist,  en- 
chained his  auditory  for  about  an  hour  as  very  few 
living  men  could  do  on  such  a  tope.  He  spoke 
without  Inotes,  but  such  is  his  fund  of  information 
and  intelligence  that  possibly  his  extemporaneous 
addresses  excel  the  generali^  of  written  effusions 
on  these  subjects. 

After  the  addresses,  the  Exbcutitx  Oommittkb 


Yhrginiay  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society. 

Carried  unanimously  and  with  applause. 

Dr.  Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  ofiered  a  resolution, 
which  was  passed,  as  follows  :— 

Ruolvedt  That  the  subject  of  lectures  before  this 
Sodety  at  its  future  meetings,  and  the  setoetion  of 
leetarers,  bo  refinred  to  a  select  committee  of  five, 
of  whom  ProfiMsor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Ihsti- 
tatioD,  shall  be  chairman. 

The  committee  appointed  under  this  resolution 
consists  of  Professor  Henry,  and  Messrs.  Wilder 
and  Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  Calvert,  of  Maryland, 
and  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary to  notify  all  members  of  their  election,  and 
if  any  decline,  the  Executive  Committee  may  ap- 
point others  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

A  paper  written  by  Professor  Booth,  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  inadequacy  and  inability  of  chem- 
ical analyses  of  soils  in  the  present  state  of  the 
sdence,  was  read. 

Professor  Mafbs  hoped  it  would  not  be  placed 
among  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  as  he  dif* 
fered  with  its  able  and  learned  author  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  believed  he  could  successfully  disprove 
his  positions.  There  was  evidence  on  every  hand, 
both  in  England  and  America,  that  chemical  anal- 
yses had  done  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  ag- 
riculture. 

The  Society  having  understood,  at  length,  that 
the  paper  of  Professor  Booth  was  not  before  the 
Society,  under  his  sanction,  it  was  withdrawn,  to 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  genUeman  who 
fir^t  produced  it. 


^egolvtd.  That  a  circular,  in  the  name  of  the  So- 
ciety, be  addressed  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
to  the  Tarious  Asrioultural  boards  and  Societies  in 
this  RepnblSe  ana  in  other  lands,  reqnesting,  if  con- 
voieat,  copies  of  their  reports  already  published, 
with  an  exchange  of  future  publications. 


rangements  and  agencies  for  the  collection  of  funds , 
for  the  publication  of  the  Journal,  for  which  origi- 
nal papers  were  promised  by  Pkofessor  Mafhs, 
Mr.  Calvzbt,  Dr.  Abthub  Watts,  Dr.  Elwtm, 
and  Jos.  C.  G.  Kemhbdt. 

The  committee  requested  a  copy  of  the  Address 
of  Mr.  CvsTis  for  publication. 

Proftflsor  HsNET  was  deoted  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Sooiety. 

After  the  transaction  of  business  of  minor  im- 
portance, the  Execiltive  Committee  adjourned 
sine  ike. 


For  th§  IfetB  England  Farmer. 

SWEBT  CORN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
among  other  pertinent  ouestions,  asks,  ''How  does 
sweet  com  aflbct  the  soil  on  which  it  is  raised  ?  has 
it  been  tried  as  food  for  stock  ?  and  if  so,  with 
what  success  ? ' '  We  haye  had  some  littie  success- 
ful experience,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  in 
raisins  sweet  com,  for  the  table,  and  for  fodder ; 
and  tnat  experience  has  taught  us  that  sweet 
com  exhausts  the  soli  just  about  in  proportion  as 
tbe  stalk  is  larger  and  more  nutricious  than  the 
northern  yellow  com.  The  kind  of  sweet  com 
we  haye  nused  grows  about  eight  feet  high,  the 
ears  eieht  or  ten  inches  long,  large  white  and 
plump  kernel,  and  ten  rows  to  the  ear,  the  pith 
of  dark  red  color,  and  is  called  the  Evergreen 
Sweet  Com.  The  seed  was  procured  from  Ohio 
some  eiffht  y^ars  smce.  For  fodder  we  sow  it  in 
drills,  three  feet  apart,  and  drop  the  kernels  from 
six  to  ten  inches  apart.  The  yield  of  fodder  the 
last  year  was  at  the  rate  of  seven  tons  to  the  acre. 
Our  horses  and  cows  leave  ^e  best  of  hay  to 
luxuriate  upon  sweet  com  stalks,  well  cured,  and 
ran  through  the  straw  cutter.  The  stalks  of  the 
sweet  compare  large,  and  reauire  much  care  in 
curing  to  prevent  mould.  Thejr  should  stand 
erect  in  the  bam,  or  wherever  sheltered,  and  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  air.  Cutting  the  stalks  as  near 
the  ground  as  posrible,  we  leaned  the  tops  of  two 
rows  together,  leatisg  here  and  there  a  stalk  un- 
cut, and  tying  firom  ton  to  twenty  stalks  together 
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near  the  top,  to  pTevent  falling.  In  tbiB  manner 
the  stalks  dried  rapidly,  and  gathering  them  be- 
fore the  heavY  and  late  rains,  we  have  not  lost  a 
pound  of  fbd&r.  Sweet  com  should  be  planted, 
or  so¥m  in  drills,  or  broad  oast,  (if  any  prefer,) 
at  the  same  time  that  common  com  is  planted. 
The  richer  and  deeper  the  soil,  the  more  sure  and 
abundant  the  crop.  We  have  about  a  bushel  of 
sweet  com  for  seed,  and  can  acoommodate  a  few 
early  applicants  with  good  seed,  if  it  be  wanted, 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  quart. 

E.  P.  Walton. 
Montpelier,  Vi.,  /mt.,  1853. 


USGISIaAnVB  AORIOUIiTtTRAIi  MBBT- 

mos. 

FooKTH  BfuTiwa^ToMDAY  BvKiiiiio,  Feb.  6,  166S. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  series  was  held  at  the 
State  House,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Hon.  Sbth 
Spbagub,  of  Duxbury,  was  called  to  the  ohair, 
whereupon  the  subject  of  discussion  for  the  eye^ 
ning  was  announaed,  as  follows  i^" 

"The  best  method. of  breaking  up  and  pulver- 
iring  soils,  and  the  depth  of  this  process  best 
adapted  to  ordinary  cultivation." 

Mr.  HowARn,  of  Boston,  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Proctor,  of  Danvers,  (who  was  unaUe  to  be  pre- 
sent) submitting  some  remarics  in  relation  to  this 
sulject.  Pulverization  of  soils  he  regtided  as  the 
basis  of  cultivation.  However  large  a  plant  may 
be,  its  extreme  rootiets  will  be  of  the  smallest  pos- 
sible dimensions,  and  conasqnentiy  the  soil  should 
be  loose  and  free,  in  order  to  present  no  obsta- 
cles to  their  growth.  Plowing,  of  course,  is  the 
most  efficient  means  of  stirring  up  the  soil.  As 
to  the  depth  of  plowing,  agricultural  societies 
seem  to  fix  upon  six  inches  as  the  standard,  which 
Mr.  Proctor  thought  was  founded  on  the  system 
of  uttng  only  one  yoke  of  oxen  in  the  operation. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  larger  teams  should  be 
used  and  plowing  carried  deeper,  say  to  9  or  12 
inches  depth,  especially  when  the  soil  rests  upon 
a  hard  pan.  He  knew  of  no  crop  that  would  not 
grow  better  when  the  soil  is  stirred  to  that  depth, 
than  when  plowed  six  or  seven  inches.  Addition- 
al manures  will  convert  the  gravel  and  sand  which 
may  bo  thrown  up  into  good  soil,  in  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Spraoux  thought  there  might  be  a  question 
in  some  places  as  to  the  best  instrument  to  be 
used  in  preparing  the  soil  for  cultivation.  Plow- 
ing is  the  only  mode  which  the  farmers  of  this 
country  can  use.  He  alluded  to  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  plow  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  the  fietct  that  an  American  plow  had 
carried  away  the  highest  prize  at  the  World's  Fair, 
in  London.  This  event  demonstrates  the  fiiot  that 
the  farmers  of  this  country  possess  the  best  plows 
that  the  world  can  produce  for  preparing  the  soil 
for  planting.  Mr.  Sprague  thought  there  was  a 
great  lack  of  skill  among  our  fiunners  in  the  art  of 
plowing.  The  plow  should  be  made  to  run  just 
such  a  depth,  and  the  fonow  slice  proportioned  to 


the  depth.  The  soil  is  better  pulverised  when 
this  precision  is  gained.  Plowing,  as  a  general 
prin<nple,  should  be  deep.  But  it  depends  npoa 
circumstances  as  to  whether  or  no  land  should  be 
plowed  deep.  Subscnling  some  lands,  if  they  axe 
not  properly  drained,  makes  them  more  capable  of 
retaining  water  than  of  raising  good  crops.  He 
spoke  of  the  clod-crushers^  an  implement  need  in 
England,  made  like  a  roller  with  teeth  or  pikes  to 
break  the  clods  in  pieces,  which  is  valuable  on  some 
kinds  of  land. 

Hon.  Amasa  Walkxr  spoke  of  the  importanoe 
attached  in  England  to  a  thorough  pulveriiatioii 
of  the  sdl,  a  fact  which  he  said  was  stritungly  in- 
dicated by  the  great  number  and  diftient  kinds  of 
plows  wUch  they  used.  At  the  manufiM^tory  of 
Ransom  &  Co.,  in  Ipswich,  Eng.,  he  had  seen  107 
different  kinds.  Some  of  these  had  54  di  erent 
mould-boards,  and  some  40  shares.  There  were 
one  thousand  different  patterns  of  plowshares. 
All  these  modifications  were  intended  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  various  kinds  of  soil.  l%e 
complement  for  one  fiumer  is  generally  twenty- 
five  plows.  But,  for  all  this  pains-taking,  we  have 
the  best  plows.  Tiie  speaker  enforced  the  neces- 
sity of  a  thorough  breaking  up  of  the  soil,  aa  be- 
ing essential  to  the  thrifty  growth  of  all  agricul- 
tural production. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  recommended  the 
use  of  the  Michigan  subsoil  plow  for  breaking  up 
grass  lands.  The  depth  of  plowiog  he  beUeved 
should  be  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  farmer. 
Some  varieties  of  land  need  to  be  plowed  a  great 
deal  more  than  others.  This  should  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  amount  of  manure  that 
will  be  bestowed  upon  the  soil.  If  plowed  deep, 
it  requires  more  dressing  than  if  plowed  shaUow. 
We,  however,  seldom  plow  deeper  than  we 
ought.  He  thought  from  seven  to  nine  inches  was 
deep  enough  to  plow  on  common  land.  Mr.  Shel- 
don also  alluded  to  the  benefit  arising  from  skil- 
ful plowing.  He  believed  there  wais  a  great  sav- 
ing in  plowing  straight.  It  makes  much  better 
finished  land. 

Mr.  Darling,  of  Leominster,  said  that  in  plow- 
ing, regard  should  be  hod  to  the  use  which  is  to 
be  made  of  the  land.  If  he  had  a  piece  of  grass 
land  which  he  wanted  to  use  for  coruj  he  would 
plow  it  in  the  fall  about  three  inches  deep,  and 
leave  it  for  the  frost  to  work  upon  and  finish. 
Frost  will  tear  it  completely  in  pieces.  In  the 
spring  if  he  were  going  to  plant  in  furrows,  he 
would  harrow  it,  spread  on  his  manure,  and  then 
cross-plow  it.  By  this  mode  not  a  particle  of  turf 
is  left  on  the  ground  or  in  it.  He  had  never  seen 
anything  so  eftctual  as  this  for  pulverimng  the 
soil. 

Mr.  CoLLAMORx,  of  Pembroke,  mqiured  the  na- 
ture of  the  soils  which  Mr.  Daifing  had  treated  in 
this  way.    His  experience  had  been  that  on  a 
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loamy,  Bandy  soil,  plowing  in  the  &11  was  inja- 
lious. 

Mr.  Barlino  replied  that  they  were  generally  a 
light,  mellow  loam,  on  the  hills  the  soil  was  clayey. 
He  helieyed  that  the  system  he  described  had  been 
foand  to  apply  equally  to  the  clayey  as  the  other 
kinds  of  soils. 

Mr.  Walker  was  of  opinion  that  common  sense 
mast  be  applied  to  this  matter  of  plowing,  as  well 
as  to  everything  else.  A  gentleman  of  his  acqnunt- 
anoe  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  deep  plow- 
ing, and  determined  to  try  it  upon  a  field  of  light 
soil,  underneath  which  was  a  very  coarse  gravel. 
Plowing  deep,  he  brought  this  to  the  surface^  cov- 
ering up  the  natural  soil,  and  consequently  lost  the 
use  of  his  land.  W ith  such  soils  the  policy  should 
be  to  draw  up  the  sand  or  gravel  little  by  little, 
and  gradually  convert  it  into  a  soil  by  the  applica- 
tion of  manure.  In  a  few  years  a  soil  may  be  in- 
creased from  sis  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth,  and  thus 
douUed  in  value,  for  it  will  grow  double  the 
crops. 

Mr.  Spbaous  was  confident  that  faU  plowing  in 
dry,  sandy  land,  was  injurious.  He  had  a  Icffge 
quantity  of  land  with  a  loose,  sandy  subsoil,  and 
he  believed  that  the  quicker  it  was  planted  after 
being  plowed,  the  better.  But  not  so  with  lands 
having  a  hard  subsoil,  which  will  not  let  the  water 
down,  and  which  may  bring  up  vegetable  substances 
beneficial  to  plants. 

Col.  Faulkner,  of  Acton,  said  the  depth  of  plow- 
ing should  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  He 
cultivated  eleven  acres  of  land,  which  is  onusnally 
infested  with  toeks  and  stones,  so  much  so  that 
ho  almost  despaired  of  reclaiming  it.  On  the  pro- 
duce of  this  amount  of  land  he  keeps  ten  cows,  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  two  horses^  besides  selling  two 
to  Gve  tons  of  hay  annually.  His  mode  of  enltiva 
tiuD  is  this.  The  land  is  plowed  as  deep  as  possi- 
ble. In  May  he  plants  with  potatoes,  and  after 
removing  the  crop  in  the  fall  plows  again.  In 
May  of  the  next  year  it  is  plowed  and  harrowed 
twice,  and  then  sowed  with  millet,  which  yields  a 
crop  equal  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay.  About  the 
middle  of  August  manure  is  spread  over  the  stubble 
left  by  the  millet,  the  land  plowed  and  harrowed 
twice,  and  sowed  down  with  timothy  and  red-top 
alone.  Not  less  than  sixty  loads  of  manure  are 
applied  to  the  sere,  and  the  land  lasts  seven  years, 
generally  yielding  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre. 

Mr.  F.  said  he  oould  raise  much  better  potatoes 
by  Using  piaster  and  salt,  mixed  together,  and 
none  of  them  had  decayed  rince  he  tried  it. 

Mr.  Shall,  of  Truro,  «ud  he  plowed  his  con 
land  about  fife  inches  deep.  It  would  not  answer 
to  plow  deeper,  on  account  of  a  want  of  manure  to 
vitalize  the  dead  earth  brought  up  by  plowing  deep. 
But  if  there  was  no  lack  of  manure,  it  was  no  mat- 
ter how  deep  land  was  plowed.    On  the  Cbpe, 


they  always  found  they  could  raise  good  com  when 
they  could  bring  their  land  over  to  a  sward.  Neat 
cattle  he  considered  the  best  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this,  for  after  they  take  the  feed  off  the  grass, 
there  is  nothing  so  beneficial  to  the  land  as  the 
manure,  both  solid  and  Uquid,  which  they  leave  up- 
on it. 
Mr.  Spragdx  thought  fisirmers  were  generally  in 

too  much  haste  to  get  thgir  seed  into  the  ground, 
and  did  not  take  sufiBcient  pains  to  get  the  soil 
permeable,  and  in  proper  condition. 

Mr.  Sheldon  asked  leave  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  subject  discussed  at  the  last  meeting,  viz., 
the  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  well-being  of 
the  State  as  compared  with  any  or  all  other  in- 
terests. He  illustrated  his  views  by  comparing 
the  different  professions,  as  farmers,  mechanics, 
&o.,  to  a  tree,  of  which  the  farmer  formed  the 
trunk,  the  other  dasses  the  branches,  and  the  la* 
boring  men  who  serve  them  all,  the  roots.  He  il- 
lustrated at  some  length  the  results  of  a  separa- 
tion of  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  mutual  assistance  and  depend* 
ence. 

Mr.  Sheldon  then  went  on  to  remark  that  much 
was  said  about  protecting  the  fiirmer,  that  the 
government  had  done  nothing  for  him,  &c.  In  his 
riew,  the  protection  the  farmer  needs,  is  good  free 
schools,  that  they  may  feel  when  they  ace  grown 
up  that  they  need  not  be  ashamed  to  get  up  at 
these  meetings,  and  speak  in  vindication  of  their 
own  canse.  He  believed  that  every  manufactoiy 
started,  and  every  mechanical  pursuit  opened,  af- 
forded protection  to  the.farmer. 

Some  pertinent  remarks  in  relation  to  the  pul- 
vwizating  of  soils  weie  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Trask, 
of  Fitchburg,  and  at  9  o'clock  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

OABROT8  FOB  HOB8fi& 

Friend  Bbown  : — ^Do  you  recommend  the  feed- 
ing of  carrots  to  horses  on  the  same  score  that 
jovL  do  to  cows?  I  know  that  the. opinion  obtains 
m  many  sections  that  they  are  paramount  to  al- 
most any  other  kind  of  grain.  Tet  this  practice 
has  to  my  kfiowledse  been  attended  with  very  se- 
rious results.  Mr.  lI(4brook  has  often  recorded 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  carrot — its  culture, 
and  that  for  which  it  was  best  adapted,  but  if  I 
mistake  not,  he  has  never  introduced  the  horse  in 
this  connexion.  r.  h.  b. 

Remarks.  —  We  have  used  carrots  for  horses 
with  the  best  results,  for  years,  and  believe  them 
to  be  excellent  feed  for  any  stodc. 


To  Kill  Lice  on  Cattle. — ^H.  MrDGxir,  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer^  says  that  a  small  quantity  of  dry 
slacked  lime  rubbed  into  the  bur  of  cattle  will  de- 
stroy all  Uce.  If  a  remedy  it  is  a  cheap  and  easy 
one. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
NEW  BNQLANB  FARMBR. 

Sinoe  the  establishment  of  this  paper,  by  lit. 
Cole,  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  or  it,  ficrst  in 
its  book  form,  and  latterly  as  a  weekly  paper.  A 
few  days  since,  I  concluded  to  take  the  monthW, 
as  the  files  of  the  weekly,  which  I  have  carefully 
preserved,  are  much  less  conyenient  for  reference. 
Well,  the  January  number,  after  haying  been 
stitched  into  a  cover  and  the  leaves  cut,  now  lies 
before  me,  havine  been  Idbkinc  it  over. 

By  what  can  the  progress  of  the  world  be  more 
strikingly  illustratea  than  by  this  same  New  Eng- 
land Fanner?  In  1274,  less  than  six  hundred 
years  ago,  a  single  copy  of  the  ^ble  cost  about 
$160,  uthough  the  standard  of  value  was  so  dif- 
ferent then  from  that  of  our  times,  thjit  the  ordi- 
nary price  for  a  day's  work  by  a  common  laborer, 
was  tnree  cents, — that  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  ten 
cents ;  so  that  a  Bible  was  equal  in  value  to  about 
300  barrels  of  flour  !  And  only  about  400  years 
a£0,  a  man  in  England  ^ve  a  load  of  hay  for  a 
swgle  leaf  of  St.  James' Epistle.  So  say  the  re- 
coras.  Now,  in  1853,  half  a  bushel  of  wheat  will 
paj  for  twelve  numbers  of  the  Fam^,  each  con- 
taming  reading  matter  equal  to  a  volume  of  some 
135  pages  of  ordinary  book  printing.  A  single 
pound  of  butter  will  buy  four  times  as  much  read- 
ing matter  in  Boston,  A.  D.  1853,  as  the  whole 
yearly  salary  of  the  king's  physician  would,  in 
London,  A.  D.  1359.  Yet  some  |ie<»plo  who  really 
would  be  slad  of  the  Farmer  can't  afford  to  take 
it! 

But  these  reflections  are  carrying  me  away  from 
my  purpose,  which  was  to  take  a  l)izd*s-«ye  view 
of  the  January  Farmer^  the  first  number  of  the 
monthly  I  have  seen  since  the  weekly  was  com- 
menced. Here  then  it  is.  ^  Hold  it  up.  *'  New 
England  Farmer, ^^ — something  patriotic  and  ven- 
erable in  the  veiy  name.  A  pretty  frontispiece, — 
a  farmer  casttne  seed  upon  the  well-plowed  field, 
surrounded  by  his  Hooks  and  herds,  implements, 
sheaves,  fruit,  poultry,  bee-hive  and  fiurm-build- 
ings,  while  in  the  distance  the  steeple  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, where  he  publicly  worships  God,  and 
the  dim  ou times  of  the  sdiool-house  are  seen,  rest- 
ing against  the  dark  form  of  the  '*  everlasting 
hiBs.'  Then  follow  names  of  proprietors  and  e<f 
itors.  What  a  trio  occupy  the  editorial  '^chair," 
repesentatives  of  three  States.  The  fiurm  of  the 
pnncipal  editor  lies  in  a  town  that  was  visited  by 
a  party  of*  Good  old  English  Gentlemen,"  who 
strolled  into  that  neighborhood  on  the  19tb  of 
April,  1775,  bat  who  took  so  litUe  fancy  to  the 
a^icultural  advantages  of  the  section,  that  thov 
did  not  stop  long  enouffh  to  make  a  very  thoroi^h 
analysis  of  the  soil.  One  of  the  assistant  editors 
is  experimenting  upon  the  s<m1  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State,  the  otner  upon  that  of  the  Granite 
State.  Let  us  now  look  a  little  closer  at  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors,  as  exhibited  in  the  sheet  be- 
fore us.  We  will  take  up  the  articles  successively. 

"TAc  New  Year.^* — ^Kaflections  on  the  past,  sug- 
gestions for  the  future. 

<'A  Valuable  Book  for  i^^erence."— Qght  char- 
acteristics of  the  monthly  Farmer. 

"  Great  Yield  of  Carrots,''  in  Wendell,  cultiva- 
ted by  Mr.  Cook.  Clear  profit  of  $100  on  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre.  Detailing  particulars  of  state 
of  land,  mode  of  tillage,  price  of  crop,  &c.  Infor- 
mation well  worth  a  ride  of  a  hafrday  for  any 


farmer  to  obtain,  who  don't  hold  to  "Books."  By 
the  way,  Mr,  Cook,  why  not  charge  manure  t  Out 
here  it  is  worth  $7  per  cord. 

^^The  Season,^ ^ — Comparing  the  present  vdth 
the  last.  Very  acceptaole  mcts,  as  every  bodj 
talks  of  the  weather. 

"TAe  Use  of  Guano," — Information  in  relation 


to  its  use  in  Virginia,  by  one  who  had  tried  the 
article  on  worn-out  lan<][s  in  that  State.  The  same 
information  Tnight  have  been  given  to  each  one  of 
your  many  thousand  subscribers,  by  letter ! 

^^ Profit  of  Fowls,'' — An  apparently  honest  ac- 
count for  two  years  with  some  75  biddies,  show- 
ing a  profit  of  about  50  cents  a  year  on  each  hen. 
Every  body  likes  to  read  such  accounts ;  very  few 
have  patience  to  make.  them. 

^^AJiemedyfor  Bots  in  Horses," — Don^t  sound 
quackish  at  all. 

^^ Advantages  of  Warm  Weather." — Estimate  to 
show  that  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  vrill 
be  saved  in  fodder  alone  by  the  mild  winter,  in 
New  Hampshire.  Is  not  the  "wind  tempered  to 
the  shorn  Iambi" 

^^ Peculiar  Difficulties  of  New  England  Farm- 
ing,"— Want  of  system,  skill,  education,  capital, 
&c.,  discussed.  Comments  on  some  Yankee  hab- 
its,— going  West,  to  California,  turning  preacher, 
doctor,  Alember  of  Congress  or  shoemaker !  A 
spicy  article.  But  are  not  some  of  the  best  homes 
in  tne  land  enjoyed  by  shoe-making  farmers  of 
Massachusetts  f 

^^ Harvest  Hymn." — Alas,  how  many  of  us  need 
to  alter  the  last  two  lines,  thus : 

.  TheiDceDieorftfrtim&/tit^lieut, 
It  all  that  ve  do  bring. 

^^ Lyceum  Lectures." — Endorsing  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  State  Board  to  employ  lecturers  on  Ag- 
riculture. Can't  help  saying  I  have  little  faith  m 
this  prcgect.  This  lecturina,  is  it  not  an  attempt  to 
build  a  sort  of '  'royal  road  to  knowledge . ' '  They 
have  to  dig  for  gold  in  Galifoniia;  so  must  we  dig 
for  knowledge.  That's  the  price,  and  it  cannot 
be  bought  any  cheaper.  But  lectures  may  stir  the 
waters  and  open  the  way  for  something  better. 

'*7W  Acres." — Grand  good  hints  to  those  of 
us  who  have  so  much  land  that  we  are  too  poor  to 
cultivate  any  of  it  properly.  Almost  persuaded 
to  sell  a  part  of  mine  fint  cnance,  and  tnen  see  if 
I  can't  do  something  worth  while  on  what  is  left. 

"i?tfrf  i?ww«f."— Us  history  and  character,  with 
a  fine  picture  of  its  fruit.  When  some  people  get 
hold  or  a  kind  of  fruit,  or  any  other  thing  that 
sells  well,  they  feel  indmed  to  keep  the  secret  to 
themselves.  Not  so  the  correspondents  and  edi- 
tors of  the  Farmer. 

''The  Season  o/'1852  at  Wilmington  and  Vicin- 
ity."— By  Silas  Brown.  Evezything  from  his  pen 
is  **twenty-four  carets  fine." 

^^ State  Board  of  Agriculture." — ^Proceedings, 
Dec.  1, 1852. 

Vegetation  in  California." — Lots  of  tough  sto- 
ries. To  think  of  eating  onions,  like  apples,  when 
they  weigh  twenty-one  pounds  apiece,  almost 
brings  tears  to  one's  eves,  without  looking  at 
spruce  trees  300  feet  faiga,  or  solid  cabbages  seven 
feet  in  circumference !  Yet  Mr.  Shelton  tells  of 
many  such  things. 

*' Crops  in  Canada,"  '^Whittier's  0>rn  Song," 
"A  Siberian  Winter,"  are  short,  pithy  articles. 

**  Winter  Lectures." — A  suggestion  to  substi- 
tute practical  men  for  professional  lecturers  consid- 
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ered,  and  a  sort  of  tea-party  or  pio-nic  of  half  an 
hoar  or  so,  recommended  to  precede  the  lectores, 
by  which  the  sharp  comers  of  unsociability  may 
be  rubbed  off.  Pity  'tis  laboring  men  cannot  be 
induced  to  try  their  hand  in  literary  efSorta  oftener 
than  they  do.  The  preparation  of  one  address 
would  do  auT  of  us  more  good  than  the  mere  lis- 
tening to  a  aozen  much  better  ones,  by  others. 

**  Sound  Maxims  in  Farming, ^^ — Old  hints  here, 
to  new  reformers  in  our  line. 

*^  SusceptihiUty  of  Animals  to  Atmospheric  Influ- 
ence.^^—CxmoxsB  facts  stated  on  this  subject  Some 
of  them,  at  least,  familiar  to  the  weatherwise. 

**  Gathering  and  Preserving  Winter  Fntit" — 
One  of  those  practical  articles,  which  I  value  just 
as  highly  in  print,  as  I  should  if  the  words  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  fruit-grower,  himself.  My 
own  experience  corroborates  the  principle  that 
*'warmtn  occasions  rapid  decay ;"  but  how  shall 
a  warm  cellar  be  made  cool  1 

"liime,  Guanoy  Bone-dust ^ — ^**Ume  ina^cul- 
ture."  Scientific  facts  and  suggestions.  Inter- 
esting for  farmers'  use,  or  ought  to  be,  inquiring 
what  they  shall  do  to  improve  the  soil. 

*•  Warts  on  Plum  IVeej." — Inquiry  for  a  remedy 
•—none  found. 

"TAe  Way  Russians  Treat  their  Horses. '^-^ An 
article  that  should  be  read  by  all  rough,  profane 
Yankee  teamsters,  tiil  they  are^  ashamed  of  the 
treatmebt  this  noble  animal  receives  at  the  hands 
of  some  of  them. 

** Honey  Bees^ — Facts  about  these  patterns  of 
industry — such  as,  that  bees  secrete  honey,  as  cows 
do  milk,  not  cull  or  gather  it,  as  people  suppose 
they  do,  from  flowers. 

''Raising  and  SeUing  Afii%."— The  dark  side  of 
the  business,  by  a  Westboro'  man,  who  seconds 
the  motion  for  a  Bifilk  Convention. 

''House  Plants. ^\ — Girls,  this  is  for  you. 

"Plowing  Orchards^ — This  articfe  certainly 
* 'plows"  a  deep  furrow  into  the  prevailing  notions 
on  the  subject,  and  reverses  Mr.  Cole's  teachings. 
Hope  we  shall  not  have  to  chanee  our  practices 
in  agriculture,  as  often  as  ladies  do  their  taste  in 
bonnets.  Still  we  like  to  hear  all  sides.  Was  it 
not.  the  "pruning  closely" — words  that  make  me 
shudder — and  not  the  ''plowing  often,"  that 
caused  the  disease  ? 

"Apples.*^ — Cautions  as  to  new  varieties,  and 
remarks  on  certiun  qualifications  essential  to  first 
rate  fruit. 

"  Great  YujW." 

"United  States  Afoiadtural  St^ciery."— First 
meeting,  character  ana  ol^ts. 

"Inventory  of  New  Hampshire j^^  "A  Beauti- 
ful Artj''  and  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  bring  us 
to  the 

"Bull — Earl  of  Seaham,**  who  occupies  the  last 
page  of  the  first  half  of  the  January  Farmer.  And 
nere  I  must  stop, — ^with  my  design  of  reviewing 
the  whole  number,  half  aeoomplisbed  ;  although  I 
have  expended  tirice  the  labor  that  I  thought  the 
whole  would  require.  Just  look  at  the  articles 
enumerated — practical,  scientific,  humane, — ^yet 
they  constitute  but  the  one-twenty-fourth  part  of 
a  whole  volume,  i.  e.,  four  cents  worth. 

And  here  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  or  two  upon 
the  weekly  Farmer  j  in  which  the  agricultural  mat- 
ter occupies  about  one  of  its  four  pages.  First,  as 
to  the  Iioerality  of  the  publishers.  Most  publish- 
ers of  weekly  papers  thmk  it  aU  they  can  afford, 


to  pav  one  editor.  If  it  is  a  religious  paper,  and 
edited  perhaps  by  a  clergyman,  whose  hands  are 
full  of  professional  duties,  he  is  required  not  only 
to  write  and  select  the  matter  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, but  also,  to  "keep  the  run"  of  secular  af- 
fsdrs,  from  the  "ddngs  in  Congress,"  to  the  latest 
railroad  "accident."  The  same  is  the  case  with 
political,  literary  and  agricultural  papers  general- 
ly. No  wonder  he  faus  in  some  one  or  more 
points,  when  so  many  thing^  are  attempted  by  one 
man.  The  agricultural  editor  has  other  duties 
than  those  of  his  editorial  sanctum.  He  should 
attend  agricultural  meetings,  fidrs,  cattie  shows, 
&c. ,  &c.  Not  only  this,  he  ought  to  go  among  the 
farmers,  visit  them  in  their  fields,  houses  and 
bams ;  beside  managing  his  own  farm.  Without 
meddling  with  the  miscellaneous  department  of 
the  paper,  he  has  plenty  to  do.  Who  then  shdl 
attend  to  that?  the  boys  in  the  printing  office? 

Messrs.  Ratnolds  Jb  Novhsb  think  not.  They 
hire  a  man  for  this  purpose.  And  may  the  invest- 
ment be  as  profitable  to  them  as  it  is  advantageous 
to  their  reaaers.  The  weekly  Farmer,  as  to  mis- 
oeDanteus  reading,  condensed,  yet  comprehensive 
news  items,  I.  regard  as  a  model  paper.  Here, 
there  is  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is 
always  in  its  place.  But  the  amount  of  labor,  re- 
search, and  tact  necessary  to  keep  them  so,  week 
after  week,  is,  I  apprehend,  generally  underrated. 
The  labor  of  an  author— one  who  "muces  pieces  out 
of  his  own  head" — is  fkr  better  appreciated  than 
that  of  one  who  strips  fiiots,  tiioughts  and  in<»- 
dents  of  their  unnecessary  verbiage,  or  clothes 
them  in  simple  attire  and  arranges  them  in  order 
for  reading  or  reference.  Tet,  to  the  success  of  a 
public  journal,  the  faithful  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  mere  editor  is  not  less  important  than 
those  of  the  author.  * 

With  such  ioumals,  to  collect  the  results  of  the 
practices  of  the  best  farmers,  and  the  suggestions 
of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  men  in  the 
land, — ^vdtii  most  of  our  highest  Universities  openr 
to  aU,  for  such  partial  course,  if  demred,  as  shaU 
enable  students  to  pmne  any  branch  that  may  be 
thouffht  to  have  particular  bearing  upon  their  oc- 
cupations, is  there  need  of  chan^ng  the  New  Eng^ 
land  system  of  common  education,  to  that  partial 
emitem  which  would  establish  one  college  tor  the 
farmer,  another  for  the  merchant,  and  so  on  ? 

Winchester,  Jan,,  1853.  s. 


p. 


For  tke  New  England  Tcerwur* 
THOBN  AND  QUINOB  STOCKS  FOR 


**I8  the  thorn  as  good  as  the  quince  to  grafl  the 
pear  into?"  No.  You  ask  why ;  I  will  give  some 
reasons  why  I  think  they  are  not  so  good.  The 
thorn  when  taken  from  the  woods  has  but  very 
few  fibrous  roots,  and  I  have  found  that  they  were 
very  slow  to  throw  out  roots  in  the  nursery ;  I 
have  transplanted  and  after  two  years  grafted 
them,  and  the  scions  would  now  very  well  the 
first  year,  and  some  the  second,  but  die  the  third ; 
I  have  ptilled  up  those  that  have  thus  died,  and 
found  that  they  had  no  more  fibrous  roots  than 
when  I  set  them  out.  Of  quite  a  lot  that  I  have 
tried,  I  have  not  got  one  lefl.  They  are  as  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  the  borer  as  the  quince,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  them  in  this  vicinity 
free  from  this  nuisance.    I  have  known  cases  where 
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the  pear  has  been  worked  on  the  thorn  with  rae* 
cess ;  I  have  aleo  luiown  the  qnince  worked  on  the 
thorn  six  or  eight  feet  high,  but  this  ia  no  advan- 
tage. 

The  quncoy  it  is  well  known,  has  a  great  many 
small  roots,  and  will  live  hndjlourish  where  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  thorns  will  iive.  Quince  stocks  come 
cheap,  and  would  prove  cheaper  in  the  end  than 
the  tnorns  if  thev  could  be  had  free  of  expense. 
My  advice  is,  for  dwar&,  try  quince  stocks  instead 
of  thorn.  j.  f.  c.  h. 

Newton  Centre^  Feb.  Is/,  1853. 

Remarks. — ^This  advice  b  from  a  practical  nurse- 
ryman, who  speaks  what  he  knows. 


A  BfflLD  WmTBR. 

Up  to  the  12th  of  February  there  had  been  no 
sleighing  in  this  vicinity  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  days  in  Boston  and  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
Pansies^  or  Hearths  Ease,  have  been  in  blossom 
throughout  the  winter,  in  our  garden  at  Concord, 
but  without  the  delicate  perfume  wliich  theygive 
oat  in  the  summer. 

Farmers  have  been  enabled  t)  perform  various 
kinds  of  labor  which  will  considerably  facilitate 
their  spring  work,  so  that  if  the  April  weather  is 
favorable  we  may  look  for  an  unusual  amount  of 
sowing  and  planting  for  the  coming  season. 

Plowing  was  going  on  as  we  passed  through 
New  Jersey  last  week  on  our  return  from  Wash- 
ington ;  and  the  peach  trees  were  in  blossom  on  the 
eleventh  February  al  BaltimcMre. 

The  air  to-day,  (the  12th)  is  as  soft  as  the  first 
of*  May ;  overcoats  hang  on  their  pegs,  and  win- 
dows are  open  on  the  sunny  sides  of  houses. 

As  the  sun  is  up  earlier  and  remains  longer,  the 
prospects  of  the  ice-dealers  grow  fainter  for  a  crop 
of  that  pellucid  article. 

The  roods  are  heavy,  and  locomotion  slow  off  of 
the  ruls,  while  the  skaters  and  sleigh^riders  do 
not  sing  praises  of  such  weather  half  as  cheerily  as 
do  those  who  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  get  coppers 
to  purchase  coals. 

The  prognostications  of  the  almana(^8  have  not 
all  failed.  The  old  Farmer^ s  Almanack  has.  hit  it 
to  a  T.  Of  the  days  9, 10,  11  and  12,  it  says— 
**  Quite  mild  for  February,^*  Who  can  doubt  its 
infallibility  hereafter  1  Success  to  the  Old  Far- 
mer's Almanack ;  and  don*t  forget  it  in  haying 
time! 

A  Splbndid  Psab. — At  the  room  of  Col.  Wiir 
nsR,  1  Peari  Street,  we  saw  the  other  day  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Belle  Angevine  Pear,  grown  with 
eleven  others  on  the  same  tree  at  St.  Qermoin, 
France,  which  weighed  when  green  thirty-four 
ounces !  Its  height  was  eight  inches,  and  eircum- 
feronoe  fifteen.  It  was  purchased  and  presented 
Mr.  Wilder  by  Geo.  D.  Parrish,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  in  per- 
fect condition. 


The  Bluodgood  is  a  very  higlily-ilavoi^  pear, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden  among  the 
early  fhiits.  It  was  brought  into  notice  about 
the  year  1835,  by  Jamis  Bloodgood,  a  nursery- 
man, at  Flushing,  I/ong  Island.  The  sort  was 
brought  to  that  nursery  as  a  new  variety,  withont 
a  name,  and  Mr.  B.  was  never  able  to  trace  its 
history  further.  The  tree  is  rather  short  jointed, 
with  deep  reddish  brown  wood,  grows  moderately 
fast,  and -bears  early  and  regularly.  The  fruit, 
like  that  of  ail  early  pears,  is  better  if  ripened  in 
the  house. 

It  surpasses,  says  Downing,  every  European  va- 
riety of  the  same  season,  and  together  with  the 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  another  native  sort,  vnll 
supplant  in  all  our  gardens  the  Jargonelle,  and  all 
inferior  early  pears. 

'  Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate  to  obovate. — 
Skin  yellow,  sprinkled  with  russet  dots,  giving  it  a 
russety  look  on  one  side.  Calyx  strong  and  open, 
scarcely  depressed.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  buttery 
and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  highly  aromatic 
flavor.  Ripe  from  the  25th  of  July  to  the  10th  of 
August. 


The  RosTixzER,  which  is  the  smaller  outline,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  German  pear,  and  is  likely  to 
prove  a  capital  variety.    It  bean  abnnduitiy. 

Fmit  of  medium  siie,  oblong^jiiibnn.'  Skin  a 
dull  yellowish  green,  with  a  reddish  brown  obeeki 
and  whitish  dots,  light  russet.    Stalk  veiylcngj 
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necnlj  two  inehes,  irregular,  Bknder,  set  withTdiy 
Btiie  depreflBion.  Cdjz  open,  bat  liHle  sank.-^v 
Fleah  juicy,  a  fitde  coarw,  but  Tery  m^tiDg, 
•weet  and  delioions,  with  a  tieb  perfaoM.  Ripe 
August  and  September. 


AT  aOMB  AGAIN 

On  returning  from  oar  late  attci  dance  npon  the 
first  annual  meetiog  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural  Society,  at  Washington,  we  find  an  accuma- 
lation  of  communications,  inquiries^  new  books, 
papers,  &o.,  upon  our  desk  which  could  not  all  be 
noticed  in  the  brief  space  of  a  week,  but  which 
shall  receive  respectful  attention  at  an  early  mo- 
ment. Wo  beg  leave  to  utter  new  expressions  of 
thankfulness  for  these  favors — these  sure  indica- 
tions of  progress  and  improvement  among  the 
thousands  of  oar  readers. 

Our  last  year*s  volume  was  increased  some  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pages  to  make  room  for  the  con- 
tributions of  our  friends.  But  this  increased  space 
will  not  sufficiently  accommodate  their  increased 
activity  of  mind.  The  occupation  has  now  a  litera- 
ture ;  farmers  have  broken  down  the  partition 
walls  that  long  separated  them  from  the  world  of 
letters.  With  their  new  modes  of  culture  they 
have  found  new  modes  of  expression,  and  are  con- 
stantly furnishing  the  agricultural  press  with  clear, 
and  comprensive  statements  of  their  operations^ 
Such  contributions  are  already  giving  tone  and 
character  to  these  publications,  and  will  prove  of 
essential  benefit  to  every  inquirer  in  the  art. 

Our  vint  at  the  metropolis  was  a  pleasant  one. 
Its  direct  olject  being  accomplished,  a  few  days 
were  devoted  to  friendly  interchanges  among  old 
and  dear  friends,  and  in  conversation  with  gentle- 
men from  various  parts  of  the  Union.  One  day 
Was  most  agreeably  spent  on  the  plantatitm  of  Mr. 
Calvert,  in  Maryland,  in  looking  at  his  one  hun- 
dred milch  cows,  his  new  and  unique  bam  and 
sheds,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  These  may 
form  topics  of  remark  hereafter.  In  returning,  a 
day  which  will  long  be  remembered,  was  passed 
in  a  visit  to  the  Caloric  ship  Ericsson — that  beau- 
tiful structure,  and  wonderful  embodiment  of  m^'s 
genius.  We  went  among  the  depths  of  her  ma- 
chinery, examining  the  finish  and  nice  adjustment 
of  itf  parts,  and  kindled  with  enthusiasm  as  we 
believed  that  upon  bidding  she  nmst  *<walk  the 
water  like  a  thing  of  life.*'  An  hour  or  two  at 
the  ''literary  emporium*'  of  the  Harfxr's  dosed 
the  day. 

Now,  again  at  oar  poet,  not  only  your  written 
favors,  but  your  faees,  kind  readers,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see.  The  interest  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  a  common  one,  and  each  must  ''magnify  his  of- 
fice" as  beet  he  may. 


rubbed  opon  the  backs  of  swine,  will  destroy  all 
the  yermin  there. 


RBMEBT  FOR  OHOHED  OATTLS. 


fl 


To  Kill  Licb  on  Swink.— The  N.  Y.  Agriadtor 
flays  that  soar,  warm  buttermilk,  well  salted,  and 


We  were  not  aware,  until  quite 
recently,  that  there  is  an  annual 
loss  by  the* choking  of  cattle  which 
amounts  to  a  very  serious  item  in 
the  oommonwealtii.  On  mention- 
ing the  subject  lately,  a  gentleman 
informed  us  of  several  instances  of 
quite  recent  occurrence,  some  of 
which  proved  fatal. 

Having  a  cow  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting choked,  we  found  it  necessary 
to  find  some  ready  way  of  relieving 
her,  or  else  to  see  her  die.  The 
plan  described  below  is  easy  and 
sure.  At  any  rate,  we  have  knowa 
a  woman  "  unchoke  a  cow,"  re- 
peatedly, alone,  with  these  imple- 
ments. 

Take  a  round  stick,  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  two  or  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  bore  an  inch 
hole  through  the  centre,  as  shown 
in  Hg.  2  at  h;  take  a  common  broom 
handle    and   pass  its   upper   end 
through  the  hole  at  &,  in  the  stick. 
Fig.  2,  and  draw  it  along  to  the  lower  end,  at  let- 
ter a.    The  end  of  the  stick  at  a,  must  be  wound 
with  cotton  cloth  to  make  a  bunch  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  through,  and 
the  cloth  nailed  on  so  as  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  its 
slipping  off,  —  then  cover 
the  cloth  with  lard,  so  as . 
to  make  it  slip  easy.    Now 
place  the    stick,    fig.  2, 
across  the  cow's   mouth, 
and  fasten  it  with  strings  Fig.  2. 

or  straps  about  the  roots  of  the  horns,  then  gent- 
ly press  the  stick,  or  probang,  4owh  the  throat, 
and  the  work  is  done ! 

These  articles  may  be  fitted  ready  for  use  in 
half  an  hour,  and  should  always  be  in  readiness. 
After  having  them  by  us  for  several  years,  we  find 
that  the  practice  is  an  old  English  one,  and  the 
same  operation  is  described  in  some  of  the  English 
books. 


Fig.  1. 
CttttU  frobang. 


Fvr  tht  Vwm  Sngimmi  Fwmtr. 


A  RARS  BROOD. 


Mb.  EniTOs : — ^I  have  been  interested  in  the 
accounts,  published  in  your  pmer,  relating'  to 
Fowls,  tlieir  treatment,  profit  of^  keepnj^,  ko,  I 
have  a  few  of  several  varieties,  but  havmg  lately 
commenced  fanning,  have  no  results  to  ofkrw  jet. 
A  fact,  however,  has  come  under  my  observation, 
which  I  think  may  not  be  uninteresting.  A  neigh- 
bor of  smie  hast^a  hen  which  hatohed  last  spring. 
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in  one  brood,  twenty-nine  (29)  chiokens,  all  of 
'which  she  reused  dunne  the  past  season.  She  is 
large,  and  I  should  juoge  a  native,  with  a  cross 
of  the  Cochin  China  or  some  other  laree  breed. 
Sheldon,  Vt.,  Jan.,  1853.  Notice. 


LBOiSLATnrfi  aobioux;tural  uraEiT- 

IN<»S. 

Fifth  Mbbtiho— Tvisdat  Evsmiio,  Fsb.  15,  1853. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  series  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  at  the  State  House. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  quarter  past 
7  o'clock  by  Mr.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  and  Hon. 
Amasa  Walker  was  called  upon  to  preside. 

Upon  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Walker  announced 
the  subject  for  the  evening's  discussion,  as  fol- 
lows— 

**The  comparative  value  and  profit  in  the  culti- 
vation of  grass,  grain,  and  vegetables,  as  farm  pro- 


lue  of  those  crops,  first  taking  up  that  of  graas, 
grown  for  the  making  of  hay,  and  this  because 
the  grass  grown  in  pastures  is  more  of  a  Natural 
production.  He  thought  it  could  not  be  doubted, 
however,  that  our  pastures  might  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  proper  attention  and  renovation.  The 
main  objects  which  the  farmer  has  in  view  are  to 
secure  the  means  of  feeding  tlieir  stock,  and  their 
families,  and  to  produce  something  which  will  sop- 
ply  them  with  cash.  As  a  general  thing  the  hay 
crop  on  well  conducted  farms  docs  not  much  ex- 
ceed one  ton  to  the  acre,  and  lands  devoted  to  it 
cannot  be  estimated  to  yield  more  than  $20  net 
income  to  the  acre,  with  a  very  moderate  allow- 
ance for  the  necessary  fertilizing  agents.  Of  the 
grain  crops,  Indian  corn,  all  things  considered,  is 
the  most  valuable.  The  average  of  this  crop 
throughout  the  State  does  not  exceed  40  bushels  to 
the  acre,  though  on  lands  fairly  manured  and  in 
good  condition,  50  bushels  would  be  a  fair  crop. 


ducts." 
In  opening  the  discussion,  the  chiurman  re- 1  But  the  general  value  of  com  cannot  be  stated 


marked  that  he  was  very  unexpectedly  called  up- 
on to  prende,  and  was  entirely  unprepared  to  speak 
on  the  topic  of  the  evening.    He  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  agriculture  of  Massachusetts  had 
entirely  changed  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
in  that  the  opening  of  railroads,  affording  rapid 
communication  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  vnth 
Boston,  the  great  market  of  the  State,  bad  given 
a  new  value  to  difierent  articles  of  fiirm  production. 
We  now  have  to  compete  with  the  West,  with 
which  we  are  in  direct  connection.    By  next  fall, 
cattle,  and  almost  all  agricultural  products,  vnll  be 
brought  here  from  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio, 
whereas  twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  a  market 
which  was  essentially  our  own.    From  this  change 
of  droumstances,  of  course  our  farming    must 
change  also,  and  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the 
ooltivation  of  those  crops  in  which  we  can  compete 
Bucoessfully  with  those  sections  of  the  country 
which  share  our  markets  with  us.    And  in  doing 
this,  reference  must  espedally  be  had  to  the  cost 
of  transportation  entuled  upon  these  foreign  pro- 
ductions, for  in  the  ratio  of  this  expense  is  the  ex- 
tent of  our  protection,  and  advantage  over  the 
foreign  producer.    As  for  instance  the  expense  on 
certain  articles  in  proportion  to  their  value, — the 
greater  the  expense  on  this  value  of  course  the 
more  chance  we  have  of  profitable  competition. 
Are  there  not  some  products  which  we  can  get 
sooner  to  market  than  our  competitors,  and  also 
some  perishable  ones  which  cannot  be  profitably 
transported  long  distances?    In  deciding  what  ar- 
ticles to  raise,  much  depends  upon  the  judgment 
and  (oroumetances  of  the  fiirmer. 

Mr.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  said  he  would  not  re- 
oommend  the  exdasiTe  application  of  the  lands  of 
a  farm  to  either  grass,  grain,  or  vegetables,  be- 
cause each  is  in  a  measure  useful.    He  then  pro- 
.  oeeded  to  institute  a  oompcurison  gj  the  relative  va- 


higher  than  $40  per  acre ;  and  allowing  $20  for 
extra  manure  and  labor,  the  net  income  of  any 
kind  of  grain  lands  will  not  exceed  $20  per  acre. 
Of  root  crops,  carrots,  beets,  and  turnips,  are  the 
most  profitable  fur  feeding  stock.  Carrots  require 
much  care  in  preparing  the  soil,  but  yield  abund- 
antly. From  12  to  20  tons  to  the  acre  are  fre- 
quently raised,  and  they  are  valued  by  men  of  ex- 
perience at  half  the  worth  of  English  hay  for  horses 
and  neat  stock. 

Mr.  Proctor  had  no  doubt  that  lands  properly  . 
managed  would  yield  double  the  value  in  carrots 
that  they  would  in  grass  or  grain,  and  the  same  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent  of  beets,  turnips  and  pars- 
nips. He  believed  carrots  to  be  the  most  valuable 
crop  the  farmer  could  raise ;  but  they  can  be  grown 
only  on  good  s(nl,  with  thorough  tillage  and  liberal 
manuring.  The  land  should  be  plowed  at  least 
nine  to  twelve  inches  in  depth,  well  pulverized,  and 
sown  in  rows  14, 16,  or  18  inches  apart.  They 
can  be  cultivated  with  less  uncertainty  than  any 
other  crop,  and  the  speaker  knew  of  no  insect  that 
operates  to  destroy  them.  Estimating  16  tons  as 
a  fair  crop,  at  $8  per  ton  they  would  yield  $128; 
and  deducting  $68  from  this  for  extra  labor  and 
manure,  it  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $60  per  acre, — 
more  than  double  that  of  grain  or  grass  crops. 

Beets,  perhaps,  would  be  nearly  as  profita\)le  as 
carrots,  and  they  are  quite  as  favorable  for  cattle ; 
but  they  cannot  be  grown  for  several  successive 
years  on  the  same  soil,  and  leave  it  in  good  condi- 
tion.   At  the  end  of  two  years  some  rotative  crop 
is  necessary,  and  no  crop  will  grow  advantageous- 
ly afber  them.    With  carrots  there  are  some  crops 
that  will  grow  better  after  them— onions,  for  in- 
stance.   He  had  knowp  a  crop  worth  $200  per 
acre  to  be  raised  on  land  which  had  been  used  for 
carrots. 
Mr.  SMiTBf  Senator  firom  Hampshire  County, 
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that  in  his  section  of  the  State  the  crops  raised 
were  those  best  adapted  to  stock  feeding,  as  they 
were  not  located  near  enough  to  ma^ets  that  would 
give  them  good  prices.    Hence  thej  chose  such 
erope  as  would  most  benefit  their  lands,  and  looked 
to  their  stock  for  their  income.    Root  crops  were 
bat  very  little  cultivated .    Broom  com  is  cultivated 
with  great  success ;  it  affords  a  good  deal  of  feed 
for  cattle. .  Many  have  gone  into  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco ;  it  requires  double  the  manure  of  ordi- 
nary crops.    The  general  average  of  corn  is  about 
40  bashels,  though  sometimes,  on  particular  pieces 
of  land  60  to  80  bushels  are  raised.    His  system 
of  cultivation  was  a  rotation  of  crops,  plowing  up 
g^reen  sward,  putting  on  ten  or  twelve  loads  of 
manure,  and  getting  therefrom  60  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre ;  then  plant  in  September  with  rye  and 
get  30  bushels ;  and  then  sow  it  down  and  get  2 
tons  oChaj — all  by  one  dressing  of  manure.    In 
reply  to  an  inquiry,  as  to  whether  broom  corn  can 
be  grown  12  or  14  years  in  succession  without  ex- 
hausting the  soil,  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  he  did  not 
think  it  did ;  he  had  a  piece  of  land  he  had  plant- 
ed with  it  for  30  years.    The  cost  per  acre  of  rais- 
ing tobacco  he  stated  to  be  about  four  times  as 
much  as  that  of  Indian  com.    He  also  stated  in 
reply  to  inquiry  that  he  considered  his  thirtieth 
crop  of  broom  corn  from  the  same  land  as  good  as 
the  first.    It  averages  600  to  700  lbs.  of  <*brush" 
to  the  acre,  and  is  worth  3i  to  12  cents  per  hun- 
dred ;  6  cents  is  a  fair  price.    From  a  well  ma- 
tared  crop,  10  bushels  of  seed  can  be  obtained  from 
a  hundred  weight ;  and  it  is  as  good  for  feeding 
out  as  oats. 

Mr.  RowLET,  of  Egremont,  said  the  farmers  of 
the  southern  part  of  Berkshire  were  turning  their 
attention  considerably  to  grass  crops,  and  from 
having  no  market  near  at  hand,  their  products 
were  fed  on  the  farm.  Much  attention  was  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  grass  lands  by  manuring 
and  underdraining,  which  latter  operation  it  was 
considered  caused  an  increase  of  one  quarter  in  the 
yield  of  clayey,  wet  lands ;  $10  is  the  average  ijiar- 
ket  price  for  hay  in  his  locality.  Of  grain  crops, 
com  is  considered  the  staple  production,  and  more 
of  i t  is  raised  than  of  any  other  crop .  The  average 
yield  is  50  bushels.  The  com  is  cut  in  September 
and  stacked.  He  considered  an  acre  of  com  fod- 
der equal  to  an  acre  of  grass.  ^VTieat,  for  the  last 
.two  seasons,  had  been  cultivated  with  great  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Rowley  stated  that  a  neighbor  of  his 
bad  gathered  from  a  field  of  15  acres  282  bushels 
by  measurement,  and  313  by  weight,  it  weighing 
64 lbs.  to  the  bushel.  This,  however,  is  more  than 
an  average.  If  put  down  at  20  bushels  to  the  acre , 
at  |I,25  per  bushel,  and  corn  at  40  bushels,  at  621 
cents,  we  find  that  each  amount  to  $25— while  in 
id<fitioo  to  the  com  we  have  the  fodder.  The  cost 
of  seed  for  com  25  cento,  of  wheat  $3,  per  acre, 
and  then  a  litUe  addition  for  liming  the  wheat,  to 


be  reckoned  with  which  is  the  straw.    He  oonad- 

ered  the  corn  crop  the  most  profitable.    It  is  best 

adapted  of  any  kind  of  grain  for  feeding.    Mr. 

Rowley,  stated  the  system  in  his  locality  to  be  thus 

— ''We  mow  the  most  of  our  lands, — all  that  we 

can — ^we  crop  the  rest,  and  fill  our  yards  vrith  stock 

firom  the  West— cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c.,  and 

then  we  feed  our  grain  during  the  winter  season. 

Living  nearer  New  York,  Brighton  and  Boston,  we 

have  the  advantage  over  the  western  country. 

With  daily  communication  we  can  ascertain  the 

condition  of  the  market,  and  we  can  run  our  pro- 

ducte  quicker  than  they  can." 

The  speaker  stete'd  that  he  had  had  but  little 

experience  in  root  crops ;  they  failed  him  entirely 

last  season  in  consequence  of  the  drought.    He 

related  an  instance  of  extraordinary  yield  in  carrote 

in  the  town  of  Monterey,  which  come  before  the 

County  Agricultural  Society.    It  was  judged  by 

the  committee  that  the  yield  would  reach  1800 

bushels  to  the  acre.    The  soil  was  cold,  clayey, 

and  wet. 
He  stated  in  explanation  that  the  estimate  was 

based  upon  a  measurement  made  about  the  20th 
of  September  by  the  committee.  One  row  was 
dug  as  a  part  of  a  rod,  to  reckon  from,  and  that 
row  measured  at  the  rate  of  over  a  thousand  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  This  was  after  a  severe  drought, 
and  as  the  fall  rains  were  then  coming  on,  the 
committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  crop  would 
double  before  it  was  gathered.  No  accurate 
measurement  had  been  rendered  to  the  committee. 
The  speaker  stated  in  conclusion  that  he  believed 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  actual  profits  of  farming  in 
southern  Berkshire,  came  directly  or  indirectly 
from  raising  Indian  com. 

Mr.  Walkxr  inquired  of  the  last  speaker  the 
cost  of  bringing  com  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Rowley  replied  that  he  could  not  tell ;  but 
the  millers  of  Berkshire  furnished  western  com  for 
about  60  cento. 

Col.  Faulknsb,  of  Acton,  said  he  had  pidd  50 
cento  a  bushel  on  wheat  from  Chicago.  Col.  F. 
also  desired  information  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
guano  as  a  manure,  and  in  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  many  farmers 
spread  their  manure  over  too  much  ground.  He 
incidentally  stated  that  the  Talae  of  the  milk 
brought  over  the  Fitohburg  railroad  into  Boston 
the  past  year,  at  4  1-2  cento  per  quart,  was 
$146,560,20. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Boston,  said  that  in  using  plae- 
tor  with  guano,  the  former  should  be  in  a  state  di 
solution,  in  order  to  retain  the  ammonia  of  the 
guano.  If  dry,  a  combination  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  vrith  it  would  not  take  place  and  the  ammo- 
nia would  evaporate.  It  takes  a  large  quantity  of 
water — ^70  to  1 — to  render  plaster  sufliciently  solu- 
ble to  form  available  combination  with  the  guano. 

lifr.  Pboctor  moved  that  the  following  be  the 
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sabject  for  discussion  next  Taesday  eveniDg,  id 
lieu  of  the  subject  in  order  for  that  evening : 

"The  expediency  of  eetablishing  in  the  sereral 
conndes  of  the  State,  FxitafEBs'  iNsrmms,  and 
the  most  usefol  form  of  such  organization/' 

Mr.  Proctor  explained  that  the  object  was  to 
establish  something  similar  to  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tates  now  existing  ander  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  subject  is  now  pending  before  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  was  suggested  by  President 
Hitchcock,  who,  it  was  probable,  might  be  present 
and  address  the  meeting  next  Tuesday  evening. 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  at  9  o'clock  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Wt  tht  lUtw  England  Farmer, 
A  FBW  BBBIARK8  OK  RAXSDfO  OBIt- 


Mft.  SiVTOR  :*I  saw  an  article  on  celery  in  the 
last  number  of  the  F\n*mer  fbr  January ,¥rith  which 
I  oaimot  fully  acree,  though  in  most  respects 
good  and  true.  Your  correspondent  quotes  from 
Qie  Patent  Office  Report,  which  says:  "As  the 
plant  grows,  continue  to  earth  up,"  &c.  Now, 
my  experience  is  that  it  should  not  be  hoed  up  at 
«M,  until  wUkinfour  weeks  of  the  time  you  intend 
io  dig  it,  if  early  celery ;  if  late,  it  reqnirea  loneer, 
as  it  does  not  olanch  so  fast  when  the  weatner 
becomes  cool.  Last  season  I  tried  both  ways, 
and  the  result  was,  that  that  which  was  earthed 
up  at  diflbrent  times  as  the  plant  advanced  in 
growth,  was  some  of  it  very  rusty,  and  all  of  it 
more  or  lees  so ;  while  that  which  was  not  hoed 
I4>  at  all  until  within  four  weeks  of  the  time  I 
dug  it,  was  entirely  free  from  rust,  blanched  up 
twenty  inches,  ana  as  white  as  snow.  From  these 
Ikcts,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  others,  and  all 
previous  experience,  I  most  say,  I  \kSsdi  the  prac- 
tice of  earthing  up  at  different  times  is  a  very  bad 
one ;  and  I  would  advise  all  who  fa^ve  been  in  the 
habit  of  hoeing  up  as  leoommended  by  your  cor- 
respondent, to  try  the  plan  I  have  recommended 
above,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  never  will  return  to 
the  other.  j.  v.  c.  s. 

Newton  Centre,  Jan,  1, 1853. 


For  Utt  New  EngloiU  Farmer. 
A  NBW  APPIiB. 

Gents.  : — ^T  send  you  by  bearer,  a  few  apples  of 
a  variety  which  mv  lather  has  growing  upon  his 
fiurm,  and  for  whiijh  he  knows  no  name.  I  would 
Uke  to  have  yon  tty  them,  and  leU  me  if  they  are 
a  variety  which  are  grown  to  any  extent  in  the 
N.  E.  States.  I  do  not  know  of  any  like  them  ex- 
cept in  this  place.  The  tree  is  a  goodgrower  and 
an  excellent  bearer  in  even  years.  l%e  fruit  is 
vniform  in  sin  and  color,  will  keep  as  well  as  a 
Baldwin,  and  is  preferred  to  Baldwins  by  ail  who 
have  eaten  them.  I  sold  the  fruit  this  year  high- 
er than  other  fruit.  I  ought  to  have  sent  the  ap- 
ples before  this ;  they  are  a  little  past  the  prime. 

Respectfully  yours,        Addison  Richardson. 

East  Midway,  Fed.,  1853. 

RsMARKS. — ^This  itpple  has  been  kept  a  little  too 
long,  but  is  a  good  one  still.    It  has  a  striking 


similarity  to  the  Red  GiUiJhwer,  bat  does  not  agree 
in  all  particulars  sufficiently  for  ns  to  pronoimee  it 
identical.  It  is  a  much  better  apple  than  many 
now  under  cultivation.  We  know  of  no  fmit 
Uke  it.  

BZTRAOT8  ANB  RBPUB8. 

Mr.  Savuel  BLODGvr,  Acwortb,  N.  H.,  has  an 
apple  of  six  years'  growth.  Three  inches  from 
the  ground  it  is  13  1-2  inches  in  circumferenee : 
and  5  inches  ftom  the  ground  10  1-2 ;  15  feet  and 
7  inches  in  height.  Bore  the  6th  year  five  and  a 
half  pecks  of  apples ;  the  tree  bears  common  frmt, 
and  has  had  no  cultivation. 

Largb  Uogs. — ^Mr.  Joseph  P.  Gould,  of  Mid- 
dleton,  slaughtered  a  hog  on  the  27 tb  Jan.  which 
was  but  20  months  old,  and  weighed  651  pounds. 

Messrs.  Blood  k  Bbnt,  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market^ 
have  just  received  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jameson,  of  South- 
boro*,  4  hogs  which  weighed,  respecUvely,  723, 
607, 513,  and  506  pounds !  Also,  from  Mr.  Jonas 
Gutter,  of  Weston,  two  hogs  which  weighed  567 
pounds  each! 

To  J.  K.,  Bradford,  Vt.— There  can  be  hardly  a 
question  but  that  guano  will  materially  increase 
your  com  crops  on  the  interval  lands  you  mention, 
if  you  apply  it  during  a  gentle  rain,  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  it  shall  not  give  off  its  fertiludng 
properties.  If  you  sow  it  broadcast  let  it  be  dur- 
ing a  moist  day ;  if  yon  put  it  in  the  hill,  mix 
with  five  parts  of  moist  loam,  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  in  which  you  intend  to  apply  it,  thorough- 
ly pulverising  the  lumps  of  guano  and  incorporate 
tiiem  with  the  loam.  On  a  portion  of  the  gua- 
noed land,  make  some  experiments  with  ashes, 
salt,  lime  and  plaster,  and  note  the  results.  Say 
a  few  rods  only  of  each.  On  a  few  rods  apply 
ashes,  on  a  few,  salt,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  clear 
to  you,  we  think,  on  reflection,  that  your  land 
abounds  now  in  vegetable  matter,  but  that  by 
long  cropping,  and  no  manuring,  the  mineral  pro- 
perties are  expended. 

Friend  Brown  : — ^Dear  Sir, — Can  you  or  any 
body  else,  tell  us  how  to  make  hard  water   soj 
if  you  can  you  will  oblige  a  subscriber. 

There  is  a  New  Hampshire^rl  in  New  Yoik 
City,  who  has  been  ofibred  |20  per  week  to  go 
to  London  and  learn  the  g^ls  how  to  use  the  sew- 
ing machine,  and  her  expenses  in  a  steamer  going 
and  coming  all  borne — God  bless  her.         d.  s. 

Lebanon,  1853. 

From  two  to  four  ounces  of  sal  soda  dissolved 
in  a  barrel  of  water  is  usually  sufficient  to  soften 
it.  This  is  a  very  cheap  salt,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  used  in  making  the  famous  wash- 
ing fluid  so  much  in  use  at  present,  and  sold  at 
the  shops  at  from  20  to  50  cents  a  gallon. 

L.  H.,  Bwrtingtwn,  Vt.,  dssoribes  a  steer  raised 
and  owned  by  Jacob  Perxims,  of  tiMiA  town.  Ai 
one  day  old,  it  weighed  124 1-2  lbs. ;  at  90  moathsy 
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737  Ibo  .  ;  and  at  four  yean  old,  3,135  lbs.    It 
«  not  l>eeii  fktted,  although  its  girth  is  9  fee€  and 


ZalMB  IN  AaRIOUIfTUBB. 

Mr.  Kesbit,  princi[>al  of  the  Agricultural  and 
hemicol  College,  Kensington,  England,  in  a  leo- 
ire  on  the  use  of  lime,  says:  "Pure  limestone 
msiflts  of  22  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  28  of  lime. 
rhen  the  limestone  is  heated  in  the  fumaoe,  the 
irbonie  acid  is  driyen  off,  and  pure  lime  is  \eh  be- 
Ind,  if  the  limestone  itself  is  pare«  Lime,  how- 
rm,  tli&t  is  not  perfectly  pare,  he  says,  is  best 
clapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  Those  varieties 
iat  have  in  them  phosphate  of  lime  are  most  val- 
able  ;  and  those  which  contain  Silica  in  a  soluble 
tate,  salphate  of  lime,  and  gypsum,  are  also  valu- 
ble  :  for  these  impure  limestones  convey  to  the 
ml  other  constituents  beudes  calcareous  matter." 
dr.  Neebit  sums  up  his  remarks  bjr  saying,  "Ume 
Jan  be  used  beneficially  upon  soils  which  have 
leen  little  stin^,  littld  exposed  to  the  lur,  upon 
loilfl  containing  organic  matter,  upon  new  soils,  or 
upon  those  which  contain  naturally  or  artificially 
Ik  certain  amount  of  organic  matter,  and  upon 
heavy  clay  soils  it  acts  best ;  but  if  used  wUhatU 
marture  upon  arable  snls  from  which  crop  after 
erop  has  been  taken,  lime  vnll  not  restore  fertility. 
There  ia  an  old  and  true  proverb, 

•*Tbe  OM  uf  lime  withont  maaare 
'Will  alwayt  make  the  larmer  poor.** 

As  to  the  quantitv  of  lime  to  be  applied,  Mr.  N. 
was  in  favor  of  appljine  it  in  small  quantities  fre- 
quently, rather  than  in  large  c^nantities  at  Ions  in- 
tervals. The  application  of  lime  to  grass  lands  is 
producing  very  striking  results,  not  only  on  mow- 
ipg,  bat  on  pasture  lands. 

AcmtcuLTuaAL  Exhibitions  for  1853. — ^The  fol- 
lowing is  the  order  of  the  Annual  Exhibitions  of 
the  County  Agricultural  Societies  of  Massachu- 
setts for  1853,  as  reported  from  the  several  socie- 
ties to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Worcester  County  Society Sept.  8 1  and  tt. 

Norfolk  County  Society Sept.  87  and  88. 

Baaex  County  Society Sept.  88  and  89. 

Hoasatonic  Society Sept.  88  and  89. 

Worceater  Weet  Society Bept.  80. 

Drtfltol  County  Society Oct.  4  and  6. 

Middleeex  Coutity  Society Oct.  4  and  5. 

Berkahire  County  Society Oct.  5  and  6. 

Ply OBiouih  County  Society Oct.  6. 

Franklin  County  Society Oct.  6  and  7. 

Barnsttible  County  Society « Oct.  7. 

Hampden,  FrankJin  and  Hampahire  do... Oct.  11  and  18. 

Oaiapdao  County  Society Oct.  15  and  II. 

Hampehir*  County  Society Oct.  88. 


Kmacoi/roRAh  Mass  Mketino. — ^The  people  of 
Middlesex  county  propose  to  hold  an  Agricultural 
Msss  Meeting,  at  Concord,  early  in  March,  to  dis- 
•asB  the  general  interests  of  agricultore,  dine  io- 
Ssther,  and  incite  each  other  to  a  more  systemat- 
ic and  intelligent  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil.  We 
Wpe  tiiis  ''ball  will  be  put  in  motion,"  and  /oK 
\owed  by  every  county  in  the  Ck>mmonwealtli. 

Ou>Yn  Seed  for  an  Acrk. — ^Mr.  Nichol,  in  the 
^alNew  Yorker,  thinks  six  pounds  of  clover 
leedniffiaent  fov  an  acre. 


Cabiea'  Oefiactuunt. 

BSOBIPTB  FOB  THB  OOK. 

ScGABXD  OsAKOs. — Select  the  lightest  colored 
oranges  for  this  purpose,  as  tbev  are  more  acid 
than  the  dark,  reel  off  the  rind  and  slice  them, 
laditudinally  or  cross-wise,  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Strew  over  them  some  powdered 
white  Bogar,  in  the  proportion  of  a  tearooonful  of 
sugar  to  each  slice.  Let  them  stand  fiReen  min- 
utes. They  are  very  palatable  in  fevers  as  they 
serve  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  keep  it  cool. 

SuGARXD  Lbmons,  No.  1. — ^Thesc  may  be  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sugared  oranges  (see 
above,)  only  they  should  have  a  tea-spoonful  and 
a-half  of  sugar  to  each  slice ;  as  they  are  more  firm 
than  oranges,  they  require  to  stand  longer  to  be- 
come perfectly  impr^nated  vrith  the  sugar.  They 
are  better  to  stand  about  an  hour  before  they  are 
to  be  eaten.  The  white  skin  should  be  carefuUy 
peeled  ofl^  as  it  imparts  aa  unpleasant  bitter  fla- 
vor when  permitted  to  rsmun  long  in  the  sugar. 
These  ace  very  grateful  to  the  sick  and  feverisb. 

SuoARKD  Lemons,  No.  2.--Select  fine  large  lem- 
ons. Peel  off  the  outer  skin  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  white  skin.  Cut  them  in  slices  lati- 
tudinally  or  round  the  lemon,  about  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick.  Sprinkle  them  with  white  pow- 
dered sugar,  a  tea-spoonful  of  sugar  to  each  slice. 
Let  them  stand  three  hours,  then  strain  off  as  much 
of  the  juice  as  possible  from  the  lemons,  put  it  in 
a  sauce-pan  over  a  slow  fire,  and  as  soon  as  the 
juice  begins  to  simmer  throw  in  the  slices  of  lemon. 
Let  them  cook  five  minutes,  take  them  out  and 
pour  the  syrup  over  them.  Should  the  lemons  not 
prove  sufficientiy  juicy  to  melt  the  sugar  entirely, 
a  littie  water  may  be  added. — National  Cook 
Book, 

TIED  DOWN  AT  HOBSB. 

A  firiend  of  ours,  living  not  far  from  Pontiae, 
was  importniied  one  pleasant  day  lately,  by  his 
wife,  to  take  her  a  sleigh  ridins.  The  gentiemaa, 
being  a  man  of  business,  plead  his  engagements, 
when  the  vrife  replied  with  the  old  story,  and  that 
she  must  be  tied  down  at  home.  The  husband 
rejoined  that  if  any  person  would  furnish  him  with 
clothes  to  wear  and  enough  to  eat* and  drink,  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  be  tied  down  at  home. 

A  few  da^  after,  the  gentieman  came  earlier 
then  was  his  custom,  and  being  fatigued,  lay  down 
uj^n  the  sofa  and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  His 
vnfe  took  some  cords  and  slyly  tied  his  hands  to- 

fBther— served  his  feet  the  same  way  and  made 
im  fiE0t  to  the  sofa.  She  then  set  a  table,  with 
all  that  the  house  a£R)rded,  and  placed  an  extra 
suit  of  clothes  within  his  reach.  This  done  she 
started  to  pay  a  firiend  a  visit.  Upon  her  return 
late  in  the  evening,  she  found  her  subject  of  do- 
mestic discipline  as  she  left  him,  except  that  he 
was  vride  awake,  and  yery  mad. 

"What  on  earth  does  all  this  mean?'^  says 
he. 

**Nothing,"  (juietiy  remarked  his  wife,  "except 
the  consummation  of  your  earthly  wishes-— enough 
to  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  and  to  be  iied  down  at 
homeP'  That  couple  were  seen  sleigh-riding  the 
next  day. — Detroit  Advertiser, 
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KINDNESS  TO  THB  AQBD. 

My  young  fnends,  let  me  claim  yoar  kindness 
for  the  old.  They  axe  well  entitled  to  your  sym- 
pathy. Through  this  bright  world  they  move 
mistuy,  and  though  they  rise  as  soon  as  the  birds 
begin  to  sine,  they  cannot  hear  the  music.  Their 
Umbs  are  stiff,  their  senses  dull,  and  that  body 
which  was  once  their  beautiful  abode  and  their 
willing  servant  has  become  a  cage  and  a  heavy 
clog.  And  they  have  outlived  most  of  those  dear 
companions  with  whom  they  once  took  sweet  coun- 
sel. 

**One  world  deceaied,  another  bora, 
Like  Noah  they  behold, 

O'er  whose  white  hair  and  furrowed  brows, 
Too  many  ittna  haTo  rolled.** 

Make  it  uo  then  as  well  as  you  can.  Be  eyes  to 
the  blind  ana  feet  to  the  lame.  On  their  way  to 
the  sanctuary  be  their  supporting  staff,  and  tbouffh 
it  may  need  an  extra  efiort  to  convey  your  woras 
into  their  blunted  ear,  make  thateff)rt ; — for  youth 
is  never  so  beautiful  as  when  it  acts  as  a  guardian 
angel  or  a  ministering  spirit  to  old  age.  And 
should  extreme  infirmity  or  occasional  fretfulness 
try  your  patience,  remember  that  to  all  intents  you 
were  once  the  same,  and  may  be  the  same  again  ; 
in  second  childhood  as  in  first,  the  debtor  of  others* 
' 'patience  and  tenderness  and  magnanimity." — 
HanUiian^s  Royal  Preacher, 


Encouragement  for  the  Lowlt. — Gideon  Lee 
sud  late  in  his  life,  '*I  remember  when  I  was  a 
lad,  living  with  my  uncle,  it  was  my  business  to 
feed  and  water  the  cows  ;  and  many  a  time,  long 
before  light  in  the  morning,  I  was  started  off  in 
the  cold  and  snow,  without  shoes,  to  my  work, 
and  used  to  think  it  a  luxury  to  warm  my  frozen 
feet  on  the  spot  just  before  occupied  by  the  ani- 
mal I  had  aroused.  It  taught  me  to  reflect,  and 
to  consider  possibilities ;  and  I  remember  asking 
myself.  Is  it  not  possible  for  me  to  benefit  my  con- 
dition?" Mr.  Lee  reflected  to  some  purpose. 
Erom  a  poor  boy  he  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  New  York,  and  Mayor  of  the  city. 


_  'The  following,  from  the  HaverJull  Gazette, 
may  serve  to  ex^cise  the  arithmetical  abilities  of 
some  of  our  school  boys.  It  can  be  done,  as  we 
have  seen  it  demonstrated  : — 

A  Puzzle. — ^The  following  sum  or  problem  was 

f*ven  to  a  boy  by  a  gentleman  who  offered  him 
50  if  he  would  do  it  within  six  months,  at  the 
same  time  assuring  him  that  it  could  be  done,  and 
there  was  no  "trick,"  or  "catch,"  about  it. 

Take  the  nine  figures,  digits,  123456789 
and  abo  the  0,  ana  add  them  together  so  that 
they  amount  to  just  100— using  them  all  once  and 
but  once.  Thus,  for  instance,  take  7  and  the  0 
and  they  make  70,  and  then  to  the  70  add  all  the 
rest  of  the  figures,  not  used  in  making  70.  We 
have  made  99,  which  is  the  nearest  we liave  come 
to  it.  ^  If  any  one  will  let  us  know  how  it  is  done, 
we  will  inform  our  readers. 


Dicken*B  ffotuekold  Words  mainUins  that 
in  seveaty  years  we  have  but  about  fifteen  for  labor. 
He  deducts  the  remainder  for  sleep,  eating,  amuse- 
ments,  &o.    [Editors  and  printers  exoepted.] 


^boertUiug  {Department. 

B7  A  limited  number  of  adTerttaementi  of  ui  epproinlBte 
character  will  be  inaerted  io  tlie  monthljr  Farmer  el  tlie  M- 
lowiog 

■  A.  Tia. 

For  one  eqaare  of  15  llaee,  one  laeoittoa. ...... .$l,eO 

For  each  anbaequent  iuaeriion 50 

|[7  The  abore  ralea  will  be  charged  for  all  adTeniaemcaCs, 
whether  longer  or  ahorter. 

*  III  I.  • — • 1 r 1 — m-T  ^^^r^^^^M-—"^*^^ 

Valuable  Potatoes  for  Sale. 

THBanbacrlber.oflbra  the  following  ralaable  potniocaibr 
Bale.  A  particular  description  of  aome  of  them  will  be 
found  in  the  laat  volume  of  Trtmaactiona  of  the  N.  T.  Slate 
Agricultural  Society  for  1851.  Thia  aoclety  anvarded  hiin  m 
special  premium  at  the  State  Fair  at  Utica,  and  also  Toted 
him  $100  Ht  their  meeting  at  Albany  during  the  present 
month,  as  encouragement  in  iheae  expcrimenta. 

No.  1.  Rough  PvTpU  Chili,  imported  in  April,  1661,  at  a 
great  expenae.  For  yield,  hardinera,  and  table  quality  it  has 
no  equal.  Price  #10,00  per  bushel.  Thia  potato  yielded 
laat  year,  ninetyotwo  from  one  by  measure;  while  to  Mr. 
afield,  of  GenoTa,  it  yielded  one  hundred  and  twelve  from 
by  weight. 

No.  S.  Seedlingt  originated  in  1649.  They  are  hardy,  pro- 
ductive and  good  for  table  uae.'  Price  S7,€0  per  barrel,  or 
$8,00  per  buahel.  Many  of  iheae  have  been  tested  thia  year 
under  the  eye  of  the  State  Society,  and  yielded  from  twenty 
to  sUty-four  from  one,  by  weight. 

No.  8.  Seedlinga  of  185S.  Theae  conaiat  of  many  choiea 
kinds  seleeted  from  4s(00  varietiea,  and  conslating  of  eleven  dif- 
ferent familiea.  They  were  aelected  with  especial  reftrence 
to  hardincas,  fine  lleah,  yield  and  mode  of  growth  la  the  kllL 
They  allbrd  a  baaia  for  the  entire  renewal  of  the  potato  crop 
in  our  country.    Price  $10,00  per  bushel. 

No.  4.  Potato  Seed  Jrom  the  teed-ball.  Theae'.aeedo  cob- 
slats  of  two  kinds,—  that  produced  liy  No.  1,  and  the  choico 
sort  In  No.  2,  above,— and  are  the  aame  that  prrdueed  the 
aeediinga  of  18.^3,— No.  8,  above.  Aa  they  have  thna  boaa 
tested  ao  they  are  warranted  to  produce  a  large  proportion  of 
hardy,  productive  and  shapely  tubers. 

Prl4*e  $1,00  per  paper,  the  paper  to  contain  more  than  100$ 
seeds,  to  be  sent  to  the  purchaaer  by  mail,  poat  paid,  and  ac- 
companied  with  direcfiota  fur  culllV'  tion. 

EMCh  parcel  of  tubers  ordered,  will  be  put  up  with  cases, 
the  different  sorts  kept  separate,  and  the  whole  forwarded  to 
the  directions  of  the  purchaaer  by  expreaa,  railroad,  canal,  or 
tts  otherwise  directed,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit,  and 
at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  purchaser. 

O"  Pnrchaaera  are  advlaed  to  take  No.  1  aad  S,  for  immedl 
ate  field  cropa,  and  No.  8,  aa  a  souve  of  new  and  valoablo 
aorta. 

\Cr  Peraona  passing  through  Utica,  are  reqoeaied  to  call 
and  aee  specimens  at  the  store  of  WM.  BRISTOL  &  CO.,  108 
Genesee  Street,  or  at  the  residence  of  the  aubacriber  near  tiM 
Ins&ne  Asylum. 


Jill  order  i  antwered  only  for  cath. 

Rbpsskrcbb:^ 

The  ofllcers  of  the  N.  Y.  Sute  Agricultural  Society. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Cor.  Secr*y  of  do.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
lion.  I.  Delafleld,  Genera,  N.  Y. 

1.  P.  Fogg,  AgrlcQitoral  Ware  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  Brlatol  *  Co.,  Drogglsta,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Charlea  Tracy,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

C.  L.  Whiting.  Granville,  Ohio. 

C.  B.  GOODRICH. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  I.  2m 

Gooseberries,  Fastolf  Raspber- 
ries, &c 

JOHN  SAULi  Washington,  D.  C,  ollbn  the  following  for 
aale: 

4000  Lancaahiro  Oooeeberrlea,  comprlaing  all  the  ieadlnf 
varietiea,  auch  aa  Crown  Bob,  Roaring  Lion,  Red  Warring- 
ton, Champagne,  Lelgh*a  Rifleman,  Parklnaon*s  Green  Laurel, 
Woodwaro'a  Whiieemlth,  4tc.  The  planu  are  very  vigocona 
and  thrifty,  and  true  to  name. 

4000  Faatolf  Raapberriea,  atrong  canee,  warranted  the  gen- 
uine variety. 

900  Raby  Caatle,  or  Victoria  Red  Currant,— the  largest  and 
best.  SOO  Wllmoi«B  Large  Red  do.;  500  White  Dutch  do.} 
300  Black  Maples  do. 

117  The  above  at  very  reasonable  prh 

March,  18  >8.  ]t 


Bound  Yolnmes. 


BACK  VOLUMES  ol  the  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 
gantly  bound  in  Mualin,  Gilt  and  ~    ' 
•ale  at  thia  oflloe. 
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Farm  to  be  Let 


^^^1  Hist  well  kaown  Sum  in  the  eootherly  part 

J^tt^  of  West  Cambridge,  called  the  'Tsbbt  Fakm.** 
liii^B'  Ic  eonstete  of  aboat  100  acne,  divided  Into  or- 
laa^^H  chardinf,  tillage  and  pastore,  and  It  at  preeent 
dmmMm^  cnlilvated  iia  a  milk  and  frail  (arm.  1%e  build- 
taie,  Ac,  are  ealleient  and  in  good  order. 

For  lerme  and  partlcalara,  pieaee  apply  to  WM.  MAPLES- 
I>BN,  on  the  premhee. 

Feb.  86.  ti^ 

Dairy  Woman  Wanted. 

ADAIRir  WOMAN  U  wanted  to  Uke  charge  of  a  large 
dairy  on  Connectlcnt  Rlrer,  where  batter  only  will  be 
made,  which  must  be  of  the  vtry  be»t  quality  for  familw  uae. 
Any  who  are  qaallfled,  having  beat  of  refereacee,  may  addreaa 
by  mail.  ''Box  No.  69,  Windsor,  Vermont,"  poat-paid. 
Feb.  26,  1853. * 

The  Farmers'  Library. 

TU8T  RECEIVED,  the  following  aesortmentof  Agricnltnral 
0  and  Horlicoltaral  Booka,  embracing  the  ataadard  works  of 
eminent  American  and  European  wrilera,  on  the  Farm,  the 
Orchard,  the  Garden,  &c.  Ac. 

PEIOI. 

American  Farm  Book,  by  Allen,  $1|00 
Farmer's  Treasure,  by  Faolkner  and  Bmitli,  75 
Dana*e  Mock  Manoal,  1,00 
f  riie  Essay  on  Manarea,  by  Dana,  2S 
American  If  ack  Book,  by  Browne,  *  1,00 
Lectnrea  on  Practical  Agriculture,  by  Johnstone,  7S 
Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Nort<m,  50 
Piinciples  of  Agriculture,  by  Thaer,  8,50 
Pmctical  Agriculture,  by  Johnstone,  75 
Agriculture  for  Scbools,  by  Blake,  1,00 
Catechism  of  Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  by  John- 
stone and  Norton,  S6 
American  Agriculiurlst,  by  Allen,  1,00 
Llebig*s  Complete  Work  on  Chemistry,  1,00 
Farmer *s  and  Emigrant's  Hand  Book,  by  Manhall,  75 
llome  for  all,  by  Fowler,  50 
Book  of  the  Farm,  by  Stephens  and  Skinner,  4,00 
Cottage  and  Farm  Houses,  by  Downing,  2,00 
Downing'a  Country  Houses,  4,00 
Rmal  Archiucture,  by  Allen,  1^ 
Downiog'a  Landscape  Gardening  and  Eoral  Archl* 

teciure,  8,50 

DowAlng*s  Collage  Residences,  i,00 

Fruit  Garden,  by  Bsrry,  1,85 

Complete  Gardener  and  Farmer,  by  Fessenden,  1,85 

Bridgeman'a  Gardener's  Assistant,  8,00 

Brldgeman's  Kitchen  Gardener's  Instruetor,  50 

American  Fruit  Cultnrist,  by  Thomas,  1,00 

Gardener  and  Complete  Florist,  85 

Florist's  Guide,  by  Bridfeman,  50 

New  England  Fruit  Book,  by  Ivee,  66 

Yooatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle,  by  BteTena,  1,85 

Rose  Cnltarist.  38 

Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  by  Landfeth«  1,50 

Rural  Economy,  by  Boneslngaalt,  1,00 

American  Roae  Culturist,  85 

Btgelow's  Planta  of  Boatoo,  1,86 

Genera  of  Plants  of  the  U.  S.,  by  Gray,  8  toIs.  18,00 

Gray's  Botany,  8,00 

Parnell'a  Chemislry,  1,00 

New  England  Farmer,  by  Cole,  1,00 
Ladlea'  Guide  and  Skilful  Housewife,  by  Mm.  Abel,       85 

lllve  and  Honey  Bee,  by  Rlehardson,  85 

Bee  Keeper's  Manual,  by  Miner,  60 

Bird  Fancier,  by  Browne,  paper  85  cents,  60 

Townley  on  Bees,  50 

American  Poultry  Yard,  by  B/owne,  1,00 

American  Poulteren*  Companion,  by  Bement,  1,00  • 

American  Fowl  Breeder,  by  Moora^  86 

American  Herd  Book,  by  Allen,  8,00 

American  Shepherd,  by  Moirill,  1,00 

Domestic  Animals,  by  Allen,  75 

Diseases  of  Animali,  by  Cole,  50 

Hinu  to  Sportsmen,  by  Lewis,  1,85 

9add's  Anatomy  and  Fhyaiology  of  the  Horse,  1.00 

Mason's  Famer  and  Stud  Book,  by  Skinner,  1,86 

Management  of  Sheep,  by  Canfleld,  1,00 

Towatt  on  the  Pig,  60 

Kaowlaon's  Colkplete  Cow  Doctor,  85 

Horse  Doctor,  85' 

Ooenon'a  Treatise  on  Milch  Cow%  86 

Treatise  on  Hot  Hoosee,  by  Lenehan,  LOO 

Allen  on  the  Grape,  Loo 

Sehenck'a  Teal  Book,  60 

Bieck'a  Book  of  Flowers,  76 

Downlng's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Treee.  1j60 
w  f^L *^«  At  ili«  Publlshera*  prices  by  RU6GLES,  NOURBI 
■  AtON  A,  Co.,  Qnincy  Hall,  (ever  tu  MarUiO  Boetoa. 
Jan.  1,1858.                               tf 


Highland  Karseries,  Newbnrgli, 

NEW  YORK. 

^^MK  A.  SAUL  A  CO.,  in  InTlting  the  attention  of 
^^^B/f  their  jNrfreiu  and  tbe  public  in  general,  to  their 
^■I^K  Tory  extensive  collection  of  FRUIT  AND  OR- 
H^Nf  IfAMJENTAL  TREESy  SHRUBS,  ^c.  4^., 
J  would  respectfhilv  Inform  them  that  the  stock 

^*^""^  which  they  oflbr  lor  sale  the  coming  spring  la  un- 
usually fine,  both  as  regards  quality  of  trees,  Tartety  of  kinds, 
Ac,  Ac. 

Tbe  soli  and  climate  of  oor  Hudson  Highlands  have  ren^ 
dered  proverbial  the  success  of  the  trees  sent  from  here  to 
all  p^rts  of  the  union,  and  the  accuracy, and  precision  so  in- 
dispensable in  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees,  for  wbich  this 
establishment  has  long  been  celebrated,  render  errors  in  no- 
menclature of  rare  occurrence. 

They  haTO  propagated  In  large  quantities,  all  the  leading 
tiandard  Tsrieiles,  which  sre  proved  best  adapted  for  genersl 
coItiTatlon,  especially  thoee  recommended  by  the  American 
Pomological  Society;  as  well  aa  noveltie*  of  both  native  and 
foreign  origin. 

To  particularise  within  thellmlta  of  an  advertisement  would 
be  Impoesible;  they  refer  to  their  general  catalogue,  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  sent  to  all  poet-paid  applicants,  on  enclosing  a 
post  office  stamp. 

The  following  comprites  a  portion  of  their  stock,  and  are 
all  of  fine  growtb,  vis: 

Pears  In  over  400  Tarieties,  both  standards  on  their  own 
stock  for  orchard  culture,  and  on  the  Uoince  for  Dwarls,  Pyr- 
amids, and  Quenoucle,  for  gsrden  culture. 

Apples  In  over  900  varieties,  both  standards  and  dwaris; 
also.  Cherries,  both  standards  snd  dwarfaj  Plum,  Apricot, 
Peach  Nectarines  snd  Quince  trees  In  every  variety. 

Grape  VInee.  (both  nstive  und  foreign,  for  vineries;)  also, 
Gooseberries  (50  best  Lancashire  varieties  )    * 

Currants,  Raspberry  and  Gooseberry  plants  of  all  lending 
and  known  kinda,  together  with  Seakale,  Aaparagus  and  Rhu- 
barb roota. 

Ornamental  Treee,  Shrubs  and  Vinea,  both  deciduous  and 
evergreen,  suitable  for  street  and  lawn  planting,  embracirg 
*11  the  new  and  rare  Conifers,  Weeping  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
recent  Introduction. 

Roses  In  every  variety,  including  Hybrla  perpelRal,  Hybrid 
Bourbon,  Hybrid  China.  Hybrid  Damask,  Prairie,  Bonrsalt, 
Ayr«hUre,  and  other  haray  climbing  and  garden  varieties,  as 
well  as  the  more  tender.  Tea,  China,  Bengal,  Bourbon,  and 
Noisetie  varieties. 

Herbaceous  plants,  a  large  collection  of  Pasonles,  Phlokee 
Companuls,  Penstemon,  <£nothera,  Ae  ,  Ae. 

Dhallis  and  bedding  planta  for  the  parterre  and  flower  gar- 
den, in  large  quantltiea  and  variety. 

fledge  Planta,  1(0,000  Buckthorn  and  Oaage  Orange  Plants, 
two  yeara  growth.  Arbor  Vitc  for  acreena,  &c.,  dec. 

Dealera  and  planters  of  trees  on  a  large  acale  will  be  dealt 
with  on  the  most  liberal  tetms. 

Newborgh,  Feb.  86,  (858.  Sm 

Norway  Spruee,  Silver  Fir,  &c 

JOHN  SAUL.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


Oflhra  the  following  for  aale: 
800,000  Norway  Spruce,  4  to  6  inchea. 


(( 


ff 


4tt 

^■■k  800,000 
•^f^*     15,000 

-ft  I        e,too 

"^■^^  10,000  silver  Fir, 
80,000  "  " 
10.000    "        " 

1,000    " 

1,000    " 

8,000  Larch.  (European)  2  to  8  feet. 

The  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Planters  generally,  is  re- 
spectAilly  called  to  the  above  extensive  collection,  which  will 
be  sold  at  >very  low  pi  ices.  Peisons  taking  large  quantltiea 
will  be  dealt  with  liberally.  The  whole  are  remarkably  thrifty 
and  line. 

March,  1663.  Im 


K 
(C 


6  to  8  « 
9  to  18  " 
8  to  8  feet. 

4  to  5  inches. 

5  to  6     " 

6  to  7  •' 
18  to  18  '* 

8  to  8  feet. 


Durham  Ball. 


Wanted,  a  pure  bred  DURHAM  BULL, 
from  one  to  two  years  old,  of  handsome 
form  and  color. 

Apply  at  this  oiBce. 
Jan.  15. 


Com  Shelters. 


IMPROVED  YANKEE  CORN  SHELLERS,  with  and  with- 
ont  separators  These  machines  are  adapted  to  large  and 
small  varieties  of  com,  will  shell  rapidly  and  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  ratail.  over  the  market, 
by  RUGGLBS,  NOUR8B,  MASON  A  CO. 

Jan.  1, 1858.  8b 
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OONTENTB  OF  THI8  JXWCBSSL . 

Calmdar  for  March.... .FaialOS 

Peculiar  DiOlcuhiea  of  New  ESogland  BiMbeadry IM 

The  Milk  Trade— Sleek  Knoto  on  PUin  Treea K  8 

U.  S.  Affricultoral  Society  -The  Core-Wexm.. W 

Chinese  Farmiog , .^.*»......1I0 

The  Cull  ivaiion  of  Flo  were « HI 

Briatol  County  AgrienUural  Society.... Ill 

County  AcricttUural  Transactiona......... > IlS 

Birdaof  New  England 119 

Slate  Board  of  Agriculiure— Pea  Fodder ».I16 

The  Farmer— Cuttinf[  Fodder  for  Stock 1J7 

Live  Fencea 118 

Farming  IntereaU  Neglected 119 

Farm  Labor— its  inlaapplication >119 

Dwarfing  Fruit  Tree* 1^ 

nardy  Fruiu  for  the  North— The  Dollar  Mark HI 

Third  Legialaiire  Agricultnral  Meeting.... 128 

To  Invcntore— Analysea  of  Soila 125 

Agricultural  Implements * 136 

Sxperf mental  Farming 127 

History  of  the  Borer-  Restills  of  Accidenu .128 

A  Good  Exiunple 129 

Sood  Management  rs.  Bad  Maiisj^ement 130 

Craaber  rlea ...134 

United  Statea  Agricultural  Society 185 

Sweet  Com .^ 189 

Fourth  Legialative  Agricultural  Meeting. 1  tO 

Carrots  for  Horses 141 

New  England  Farmer 142 

Thorn  and  Quince  Stocks  for  Tears 143 

A  Mild  Winter— A  Splendid  Pear 144 

At  Home  again— A  tare  Brood 145 

Fifth  Legislative  Acricultursl  Meeting .^ .  ■ .  146 

A  few  Remarka  on  Raising  Celery .'^....148 

Anew  Apple— Extracts  and  Replies 148 

LImeij  Agricuku'e-EsUbi lions  In  1853 .....149 

Ladles'  Department 149 

Boy's  Department 450 

ILLUSTHATiONS. 

T1i«  American  Crab  Apple US 

Sileaian  Merino  B wes 129 

Bloodgood  snd  Rostlfser  Pears 144 

Remedy  for  Choked  Cattle 145 


firMi  (Mferiig  ef  Real  Estate. 


^^^  The  snbecrlbev  wUdiee  to  sell  hia  homestead 

^■^  place  well  known  aa  the  C  AT  BO  W  FARM,  coo- 
iRil^B  slating  of  five  hundred  acres,  over  two  hundred  of 
|S|S^I  which  Is  flrat  quality  Intervale,  and  in  a  aUte  of 
UmMmtrn  high  cultivation,  the  residue  is  upland  paalniing 
an1  wood.  The  farm  ia  beautifully  situated  in  Lancaster,  the 
ahire  town  of  Coos  County,  N.  II.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut River.  The  location  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  beautiful  in  New  England,  iheacenery  Is  magnificent,  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  and  for  beauty  cannot  be  surpassed. 
The  river  at  this  place  aasumea  the  form  of  a  curve,  so  that 
tixiryjffve  acres  are  enclosed  bj  Btaetetn  rods  of  Anee.  It  ia 
bnt  one  day^s  ride  from  Boston,  and  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lnwrence  Railroad.  There  are  two 
good  dwelling-houses  and  other  neeeesary  buildinga  on  the 
place.  A  Bufflcient  qoaMlty  of  water  of  excellent  quality  is 
conducted  to  the  houset  and  yards  from  a  never  failing  spring. 
He  also  oflTers  fur  sale,  a  large  tract  of  eighteen  hundred  neree 
nearly  adjoining  the  above,  mostly  covered  i»ith  timber  and  of 
easy  access  to  snid  river.  He  will  also  sell  his  faonse  known  as 
the  **  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSB**  and  farm  of  two  hun- 
dred acres,  well  and  pleaaantly  attoated  at  the  White  Moun- 
tains; hss  a  good  run  uf  custom  duiing  the  visiting  season 
This  is  a  flue  opportunity  for  a  good  and  safe  Investment.  All 
or  pari  of  the  above  property  will  he  sold  at  a  6ar/rain,  as  the 
owner  wishes  to  lessen  his  care.  For  further  pnrticulsrs  and 
terma,  inquire  of  the  snbserlber  at  Laoeaater,  or  at  thia  office. 

JOHN  H.  WHITE. 
Jan.  IS,  1858. 8m*  ly • 

Hens,  Turkeys  and  Geese. 

The  anbacrlber  oflbra  for  sale  a  few  pairs 
of  the  following  dioice  breeds  of  poultry 
White  and  Bnif  Bhanghaes,  Gold  and  Bil- 
vei  Spangled  Polands,  Bolton  Cray  and 
Black  Spanish;  also,  Virginia  TnrlieyB,  and 
Bremen  Oeese.  These  Ibwla  are  of  the 
pureat  blooJ^nioet  of  them  being  bred  from  alock  recently 
imported,  and  very  handsome.  They  will  be  apM  low  if  ap- 
plied for  soon.    For  further  particulars,  addreaa. post-paid, 

H.  H.  LITTLE,  Eaat  ftlanhfieid. 
Feb.  19, 1853.  i^ 


NEW  ENGLAJiD  FARMER 

la  nnhMMd  on  thn  ftni  off  every  miOBth,  by  Jobw  RaMuuM 
and  Jo8L  Novnas,  at  Qalncy  Hall,  Soath  Market  St., 

SIMON  BROWN,  Editor. 

mSIttRlCIC  ItOLBROOK, )  Asa«M!lnte  - 


HENRY  F.  FKSNCH 


I 


fieiens, 


so 


SVPPLIEB  In  large  or  email  quantities,  by 
JAMBS  HTDB  * 
N.  B.— Orders  shnald  be  sent  aa  eaily  ta  posaiblf. 
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ICT  Tenne,  #1,00  per  annum  In  advance. 

tor  All  aubscrlptlons  to  coamenee  with  the  Tolman,  Jan.  I. 

The  FAancn,  !<•  devoted  etecluHvttf  to  Ajflcaliure,  Bor- 
ticniture,  and  their  kindred  Arts  and  Scienceav  making  a  neat 
volume  of  576  octavo  pagfs,  emhelllabed  wfth  Mtmerona  tm- 
gravings.  It  may  be  elegantly  bound  In  miiriln,embeaaednai 
gUt,  at  2  >  eu.  a  vivlume.  if  left  at  the  office  ef  poblication. 

07  Also  poirffabed  at  the  same  office  erery  Satnrday,  cm  ft 
large  handsome  Mle  sheet,  the 

NBW  BNCUiAKD  rAUODR,  (WBBSXiT,) 

Am  bUUpamdMnt  ji^pricuitmrui  WrnmUg  Ntwtp^er. 

The  News  and  Miae^ttMtMia  departflaenla  noder  the  dumn 
of  WILLIAM  SIMONIM,  will  Include  a  full  and  carttfnl  im- 
port of  the  newa  of  the  Mnrkcta.  and  the  newa  of  the 
such  aa  Domcaiic,  Foreigii  and  Marine  InteillfCBCe, 
sional  and  Legislative  proceialinga,  Tenperanee  and  1 
Intelligence,  and  a  general  rariety  of  Uteraiy  and  Ml 
oua  matter,  adapted  to  fiuaily  reeding,  compriatag  moi« 
ful  and  THliiable  reading  matlar  than  any  oHmt  .  Afriealtaimi 
Newspaper  published  in  New  England.  EvecyiUng  of  a  bnrt- 
ful  or  even  donbtAil  tendency  will  be  carefiill^  eu 
its  columns. 

(DT  Tdrma  $2,00  per  annnm  In  adTaace. 

The  monthly  contains  nearly  the  name  matter 
cultural  department  of  the  weekly. 

87  Pqstmasters  and  others,  who  will  forward  fonr  ne^r 
subscribers  on  the  above  named  terms,  for  either  publication, 
ahull  receive  a  llAh  copy  gratis  for  one  year. 

B7  AB  orders  and  letters  should  be  addreaaed,  jMe<<^aad, 

BATiroxj>s  &  Nouass; 

QoCTCT  Uali.,  Boura  Mabkbt  Brnsm.  BMrroir. 


aa  theAfii. 


17  PosTAOB.— The  peatage  on  tlM  New  Bftfland  Fw.i.««, 
monthly,  ia  U  cents  per  qnarter,  or  0  centa  per  year,  !•  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  be  psdd  In  advance  at  the  eflc« 
where  the  aame  ia  received. 
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WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

quiireT  mall,  ovxr  thx  maxocet,  bostoit. 

mil E  Proprletora  haThig  recently  eotarg ed  their  Warehonae, 
L  and  Ineceaned  their  worka  at  Wiweeater,  would  respect- 
Ailly  taivfte  the  attention  of  PlanUrs  and  Denlen  in  AGRI- 
CULTURAL A  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLBMBNTB,  QAB- 
DEN  and  FIELD  8BBDB,  dee.,  to  their  atoek,  eomprtaing  the 
largeat  and  beat  aaoortment  to  be  fbmid  in  the  United  Suiea, 
which  are  oflbrdd  at  low  pricea. 

Of  PLOUGHS— we  have  thegreateat  variety  of  klnda  and 
slxea. 

Improved  Bod  Ploogha,  for  Bat  Ihrrowa—linproved  Seoieh 
Ploughs  for  lapped  ftirrowa— Improved  StnbblePlon^e,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  deep  tillage,  or  varying  from  0  to  U 
inchea  in  depth. 

Self-eharpenfaBg,  HIU  Bide,  8iib.eeB,  Doable  Monld,  Cora, 
Cotton  and  Rice  Ploogha. 

Cylinder  Hay  Cutten,  Smlth'a  Patent  Lever  Gate,  and  oth 
era.  Patent  Com  Shellera,  with  and  without  Sepentora. 
Seed  Sowers,  of  varioua  alaea  ^id  prieee.  Batehekler^a  patent 
Corn  Planter,  Improved.  Fanntaig  Milla  of  varioua  oleea 
Horae  Powers,  iV^hing  Machtaiea,  thermometer  Ohnna. 
Bobbins'  patent  Centrifugal  Chum,  Cylinder  Ohnra,  Doah 
Chnm,  Com  Plantera,  t<Nntiier  with  almeat  every  artiels 
wanted  on  the  Plantation,  Farm  or  Garden. 

Iltaatrated  Cataloguee  sent  gratia  on  application,  poet  paid. 
RUOGLBS,  NOUBSi,  MASON  A  COT 

Beaton  and  Worceater,  Maas.,  Jan.  1,  1858  tf         ' 


fiarden  Seeds. 

TWTR  reapectftiny  aolicit  the  attention  of  pnrehaaera  of  GABc 
TT  DEN  SEEDS  to  our  extensive  stock,  which  we  ofl^r  Ibr 
Bale.  We  have  all  the  aorta  of  Vefetable  Seeds  that  have 
proved  worthy  of  cultivation;  alao,  Grain,  Grass  and  Flower 
Seeds.  All  the  varieties  are  raised  and  aeiected  expressly  for 
our  trade,  and  we  do  with  confidence  recommend  them  to  all 
whodeaire  to  procure  seeda  that  will  prove  true  to  thehr  namaa. 

17  Catnlcffneanntis,  on  appHcation. 

RUOOLES,  NOUBBB.  MASON  A  CO., 

Jan.  1.  Over  Qnuiey  Market,  Boaton. 
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OAXHNDAR  FOR  APRIX.. 


April,  BHJ8  the  author  of  the  Mirror  a/  the 
Months,  is  Di-riDg — the  only  spring  montli  we 
poM«st — the  mint  juTeoile  of  tbemootba,  «id  the 
Boat  femioiDe — the  Bweeteit  mtoith  of  all  the 
je«r;  partly  bcmiuse  it  ushers  in  Ma;,  audpart- 
Ij  tnt  its  awn  e.ike,Bo  far  as  nojthiiig  can  ha  T&lu- 
able  without  nifereiMo  to  anything  ebe.  It  u 
worth  two  HajB.  because  it  tells  tales  of  May  in 
every  rigb  that  it  breathes,  and  ever;  tear  that  it 
leta  &11.  It  is  the  haibinger,  tbe  herald,  the 
pioniee,  the  pniphecy,  the  foretaste  of  all  tbe 
be&ntiea  that  arc  to  fullow  it — of  all,  and  more — 
of  all  the  delights  of  summer,  and  oil  tbe  "pride, 
pomp,  and  (nrcuiiistanoe  of  glorioos  autumn."  It 
is  fraught  with  beauties  that  no  other  month  can 
bring  before  us,  and 

•11  bean  ■  ilut  wblch  ihoiri  ui  muf  a 

Ah,  April !  April!  thia  might  have  been  thj 
diaiaeter  onct,  or  in  other  climes,  but  we  should 
tcarcelj  recognize  tbe  portrait  here.  TVoe,  it  has 
its  floali  of  new  groen  on  the  meadow,  its  cro- 
naes,  hjaeinths,  daffi>dilB,  and  other  gems  of 
bsautj  ;  it  gives  us  the  actt  voice  of  the  gentle 
hildB,  and  a  thousand  awakenings  of  new  life 
■bcnit  us,  but,  ah,  has  it  not  its  fierce  winds,  chill- 
Ib|;  &ssts,  snows  and  pelting  storms  from  the  eaa- 
tera  sky  ?  I^aaoheroua  April !  Did  it  not  send 
its  heralds  UuIj^k,  the  robin  and  the  bIneUrd, 
U4  sweet  gales  from  the  south,  and  ere  their 
Tcdce  and  their  fragruaoe  had  died  away,  t^afiem 
Horth  resumed  ber  iwaj  and  poured  her  stores  of 
■C]' winds  and  ohiltingsnows  into  her  lap.  Where 
^4n  Uie  btrds  and  the  southern  airs  on  tbe  7th  of 
^|til,  CM  revolntiim  of  the  earth  ago,  when  the 
'o*d«  mn  blocked  with  drifts,  and  Uie  stone 
*^  were  ought  of  sight  * 

Bat  then  we  an  thaakfiil^  April,  ScUs  as  it 
«itBd  KMiUn't  weU  do  wi»at  it,  as  itaSiirts 


opportunit;  to  make  so  many  preparations  for  the 
busy  seed-time. 

Puns. — All  tbe  general  plans  of  the  tmou 
must  be  laid  out  now,  if  it  has  been  neglected 
until  this  time.  Do  not  cuter  the  field  by-and-bj, 
and  wonder  what  crop  you  shall  apply  to  this  part 
or  that,  and  heutate  whether  you  shall  break  up 
1  the  hill  or  take  another  [uecc 
on  the  meadow.  No,  no,  this  is  perpleiiug  wbtti 
the  day  is  waning,  and  men  and  teams  are  waiting. 

So  of  the  garden  ;  take  the  plan  in  your  hands 
when  you  oarry  out  your  seeds.  Dere  is  the  spot 
for  the  beds,  their  length  and  width  all  laid  down ; 
the  new  pear  trees  are  to  occupy  that  vacant  and 
sheltered  spot  in  the  south  corner ;  the  raspber- 
ries and  strawberries,  the  tomatoes,  cucumbers 
and  melons,  tbe  beans,  peas  and  cabbages  the  ear- 
ly potatoes,  com,  radishes  and  lettuce,  all  have 
their  partacolar  place  assigned,  and  the  mhnd  is 
not  distracted  vrith  the  feeling  thnt  all  must  be 
done  promptly,  and  yet  it  has  not  dedded  how  to  , 
direct  theoperaticois. 

Hake  as  much  ^rden  as  you  can, — it  is  the 
most  profitable  part  of  the  farm.  There  Is  of- 
profit  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  garden 
than  from  2  or  3  acres  of  the  farm.  Get  in  eariy 
peas  and  potatoes.  On  the  sunny  side  of  a  wall, 
sprung  up  to  brion  and  young  bushes,  clear  up 
and  pnt  in  seed  for  early  potatoes ;  it  is  just  soch 
a  spot  as  they  like ;  the  new  eartb  so  light  and 
Tou  may  have  them  by  the  4th  of  Joly 


FavNiNa. — "nie  Hessn.  Allcm,  in  tbe  Amervcoii 
AgnaOhirUt  for  1842,  pags  65,  say  they  think 
pruning  slionld  be  done  "afW  that  period  when 
Ae  OEOesuve  flow  of  thin  and  watery  sap  has  mitf- 
sided,  and  the  leaves  have  fully  matured,  whloli 
h^ipene  in  this  latituds,  from  the  20th  of  June 
to  the  15th  of  Jnly."  It  is  worth  while  to  try 
ibis  ba4»  and  sm  how  it  works.    At  any  ntle, 

t  (AD  la^je  Inibs  in  April. 

PadI  Ihns^By  enttiBg  aboot  on^-half  of  tU 
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last  yoar*8  growth  of  the  limbs  joa  wUl  preTent 
them  from  stretching  off  ioto  long  and  slender 
15rm»,  and  breaking  down  whenever  thej  bear. — 
It  haa  the  efieet,  also.of  thinning  the  fruit,  beeaose 
it  takes  away  a  eonsiderable  |K)rlao&  of  the  Mos- 
Bom  bads. 

Mowing  Fields. — See  that  the  dndn»  are  all 
free,  and  gather  up  branches  from  the  apple  trees 
er  brash  left  on  meadows  whi^b  have  been  over- 
flowed, so  that  they  may  not  be  in  lAe*  way  in 
ktying  time. 

Transplantinct. — Nothing  is  easier  if  yoo  imow 
bow— and  really,  it  is  a  veiy  staple  natter  to  do 
ity  and  do  it  well. 

If  the  true  is  two  years  from  the  bad,  a  hole  six 
feet  in  diameter  m  not  too  large ;  18  inehes  deep 
will  answer,  throwing  back  the  top  earth  ioto^  the 
bottom  of  the  hole^  Take  the  treea  np  vrith  the 
atmost  care,  and  break  as  few  of  the  little  sponge- 
lets  as  possible .  How  coofd  a  child  suck  an  orange 
with  jaws  broken,  and  lacerated  Cpsf  In  the 
centre  of  the  eiz-foot  hole  raise  a  fittle  conical 
hill  and  place  the  tree  gently  upon  it ;  the  roots 
vrill  then  fall  into  a  somewhat  natural  position. 
Now  with  the  fingers  place  them  all  straight,  and 
sift  in  the  fine,  rich  mould,  that  the  delicate  fibres 
may  nestle  among  it. 

There !  you  have  treated  that  tree  with  proper 
consideration,  and  it  will  bow  to  you  ere  long, 
filled  with  luscious  fruit. 

Plowing.—  Plow  not  while  the  sml  is  wet  and 
mixes  into  mortar.  It  will  bake  in  lumps  and  re- 
main so  through  the  summer  unless  by  dint  of 
hard  knocks  they  are  broken  up.  Even  though 
the  season  be  late,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
thing  is  gained  by  plowing  before  the  ground  is 
soflEiciently  dry  to  have  it  drop  partially  to  pieces 
on  its  being  turned  over. 

But  plow  deep— take  hold  a  little  lower  than 
you  did  last  year ;  an  inch  of  yeUow  subsoil  iirill 
soon  become  more  than  an  inch  of  black  upper 
soil.  Remember  the  proverb  about  having  **oom 
to  sell  and  keep." 

QsAFTiNfi,  fencing,  the  nursery,  clearing  op  the 
garden,  the  door-yard,  the  wood-pile,  and  numer- 
ous other  things,  will  require  attention  now.  Let 
ns  \s^  hold  of  the  work  before  us  with  cheerful 
and  hopeful  hearts,  and  pursue  it  with  a  well-tem- 
pered seal;  the  seeds  shall  spring  upward  from 
the  sod,  and  He  who  giveth  the  increase  shall  glad- 
den onr  hearts  with  abundant  Harvest. 


nitrate  of  soda,  (soda-saltpetre)  and  50  lbs.  of  «om-' 
mon  salt. 

Mix  the  whoTe  well  together,  sow  broadcast,, 
harrow  in,  and  roU. 

By  many  trials  made  with  this  mixtore,  it  hav 
been  proved  to  be  an  excellent  aiticle,  espcdaUj 
on  corn  ot  wheat. 


A  New  MixTURB. — ^Thoee  who  cannot  economi- 
cally procure  a  supply  of  guano  for  their  crops, 
will  find  an  excellent  subetitnte^in  the  following, 
The  quantity  is  for  one  acre,  and  will  be  foond 
snflBcient  to  ensure  a  good  crop.: —  ^ 

Take  two  bushels  of  bone-dust,  4  bnsb^  of 
ashes,  25  lbs.  nitrate  of  potash,  saUptir*  sObe., 


For  th»  NewXftfftami  Farmer, - 
MORTHXiT  FARMER  FOR  MARCH. 

Mb.  Bbown  : — I  oftr  the  foRowing  brief  review 
of  the  March  number  for  publication,  byway  df 
experiment.  If  my  remarks  on  the  vaiiooa  arti- 
cles Shan  hidnee  a  more  carefril  reacfing  of  the 
Farmer,  one  chief  design  will  be  accomplished  ; 
for  I  apfvehend  careless  reading  ia  becommg  one 
of  the  vices  of  the  time. 

^^  Calendar  for  MarchJ'^ — ^Pleasant  remarks  ott 
this  month  of  ^' many  weathers,"  with  suggestions 
ufKin  several  topics  of  thoneht  and  action  appro- 
priate to  the  month.  Boolm  and  study  lecom- 
mended.  Now,  that  the  prospect  for  the  immedi- 
ate establishment  of  agncuUural  schools  has  be- 
come rather  dubious,  let  ns  resolve,  like  iSeop'* 
Reapers,  to  take  hold  of  the  work  ourselves. 

"Pfic»/iflr  Difficulties  of  New  England  Bus- 
ibandryy — From  vrant  of  the  60,000  acre  estates 
of  England,  our  schemes  of  improvement  roust  be- 
more  nnmble  than  theirs.  There,  one  iarmer  dr* 
rects 6000 nair  of  hands;  here,  often,  two, pair 
only.  A  oifference  too  often  overlooked  in  oor 
**books."  Our  soil,  too,  is  poor ;  but  our  com- 
petitors, South  and  West,  are  fast  reducing  tbeir- 
to  an  equality  with  ours.  ' 

^^  Black  Knots  on  Plum  TWev." — ^Eroerimcnts 
which  show  the  cause  of  the  tronUe  to  be  a  small 
moth.  The  v^ter  alludes  to  ' 'remarks  on  ants 
and  aphides,"  which  we  hope  to  see  before  oor 
trees  are  again  infested  by  them.  Necessity  vnll 
soon  bring  us  to  the  study  of  Entomology.  If  la- 
dies vrill  take  hold  of  the  subject,  there  may  be 
hope ;  hut  at  present,  insects  seem  to  have  the 
advantage,  altogether,  of  the  men. 

"Cwe  Worm.^^ — A  simple  remedy  proposed. 
Try  it — ^it  may  do  good. 

^''Chinese  Farming. ^^ — ^IIow  much  history  tells 
of  kings  and  fighters ;  hol^  little  of  what  we  ought 
to  know  I  Have  looked  over  a  large  volume  on 
China,  lately  published  l)v  Sears,  without  finding 
any  answer  to  the  question,  how  do  the  Chinese 
keep  their  land  productive  ?  Have  always  nnder- , 
stood  they  5a&etf  everything. 

**  Cultivation  of  Flowers    recommended. 

^^ Bristol  County  Agricultural  Society. ^^ — No- 
tice of  its  '* Transactions,"  with  a  richly  deserved 
compliment  for  the  address  of  Hon.  Mr.  Win- 
throp.  FoUovnng  which,  are  notices  of  several 
other  County  ^* Transactions,"  vnth  an  extract  firom 
Gov.  BoutwelPs  address  before  the  Hillsboro^ 
(N.  H.)  Society.  The  Governor  says  ''the  intelB- 
gent  cultivation  of  the  land  does  not  exhaust  but 
enriches  it."  Why,  then,  need  England  import 
bones,  gnano,  &c.  ?  ^ 

' '  Tke  American  Crab  Apple. ' ' — Never  was  mndi 
interested  in  crabby  apples,  pnerally,  but  this 
cut  and  description  or  the  original,  is  oertainlj 
very  interesting. 

''Birds  of  New  England^''  No.  2,  on  the  win- 
ter retreat  of  swallam.    Oor  birds  are  last  de- 
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creftnng,  and  the  depredatioDS  of  insects  as  rapid- 
ly increasing.  Tet  things  in  form  of  men  kill  11 1- 
ue  birds  for  pleasure  / 

**Pea  Fodder, ^^ — Pea  vines,  properly  cured,  re- 
commended for  fodder.  Mjr  father  always  raised 
peas  for  pig-feed ;  after  threshing,  the  vines  were 
jnled  IB  a  comer  of  the  yard.  Cattle,  in  the  win- 
ter, used  to  make  holes  into  the  piles,  up  to  their 
eyes  and  chew  away  upon  it,  for  fun,  as  we  thought, 
— ^for  we  never  asked  them  to  eat  pea  vines. 

"liit?c  JFcnces." — Nearly  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  oar  country,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
grow  something  like  the  hedges  of  England ;'  yet, 
60  far  as  I  know,  the  first  half  mile  of  effective 
*'live  fence"  in  the  United  States  is  yet  to  be 
plaotedT 

** Farming  Interests  Neglected*^  in  the  south  half 
of  Woodstock,  Vt.     A  eloomy  picture ;  but  too 


truthful,  I  apprehend,  of  the  state  of  most  old  ag 
ricultural  sections  of  New  England.  I  will  here 
venture  a  caution  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
against  trying  on  a  very  large  scale  that  "sprout- 
to-be-stuck-in-a-potato"  experiment  he  speaks  of. 
It  as  an  old  hunibug. 

^^Farm  Labor, ^"^ — Inquiries  and  suggestions  in 
relation  to  labor-eavins;  machines. 

^^ Dwarfing  Fruit  Tree*." — How  much  pains 
folks  do  take  to  *'work  against  natur." 

''Hardy  Fruits  for  the  iVbrM."— Remarks  by 
Mr.  Burt,  of  Walpolo,  N^  H.,  on  the  adaptation 
of  particular  fruits  to  particular  localities.  He 
places  the  Northern  Spv  in  his  list.  Mr.  Burt  will 
gratify  many  readers  of  the  Farmer^  by  giving  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  recommend  this 
frnit  for  his  section, 

*•  Vandalism. ^^ — Indignation  for  the  destmction 
of  shade  trees  in  Waltham. 

''Legislative  Agricullural  Metting,^^ — Report  of 
third  meeting,  Feb.  1, 1853.  Although  there  may 
occasionally  be  a  rather  flighty  speech  made  at  the 
State  House,  are  not  the  Farmer  reports  of  them, 
alone,  worth  the  subscription  price  for  the  year? 

''To  Inventors,''^"L,  R."  wants  a  simnle  ma- 
chine to  shovel  manure,  muck,  &o.,  into  his  cart. 
Second  the  motion ! 

"Analyses  of  Soils." — ^The  vmter  is  afrdd  some 
people  expect  too  much  of  sdence  in  general,  and 
of  analyses  of  soils  in  particular. 

"Agricultural  Implements.^ ' — Facts  about  plow- 
ing l>y  steam — common  plows — wood  and  iron  har- 
rows— horse  rakes-nmowing  machines,  &c. 

"History  of  the  Borer,"  with  directions  for  its 
prevention  and  destmction.  One  of  those  articles 
that  are  sttuKed, 

*' Experimental  Farming." — Difficulties  in  the 
way  both  of  theoretical  and  scientific  farming. 

*  *  Silesian  Merino  Ewes,  "with  a  pictured  group, 
In  which  I  see  nothing  to  make  one  feel  as  John 
Randolph  did,  when  he  said  he  wotdd  go  halfa  mile 
to  kick  a  sheep. 

"A  Good  Example," — ^No  doubt  that  patching 
pantaloons  and  darning  stockings  have  kept  many 
a  man's  head  ''above  water"  who  claimed  the  cred- 
it ftr  himself  and  boys,  that  was  due  to  his  wife 
and  daughters.  Mr.  WnrroN^s  name  will  be  re- 
melB^>6red,  for  his  thought  and  deed. 

"-Good  Managemenivs.  Bad  ^iemttgement," — A 
Norel  in  the  Farmer, 

**  Oan^errier."— ^Indneements  and  directions  for 
eoltivating  this  findt. 

**£3uergr9en  TSweet  C&m.'*^A  nwaaamMkon 


of,  and  directions  for  raisins  it,  &c.,  by  E.  P.  Wal- 
ton, Montpelier,  Vt.,  who  has  seed  for  sale,  at  50 
cents  per  quart ! 

"Carrots  for  Horses"-^"  To  Sill  Lice  onCattle," 

"New  England  Farmer," — A  glance  at  articles 
in  first  half  of  January  number. 

"Thorn  and  Quince  Stocks  for  Pear*."— Rea- 
sons for  preferring  the  quince. 

"Blooagood  ondRostiezer  Pears"  recommended, 
with  outlines  of  each . 

"Remedy  for  Choked  Cattle,"  with  cuts  of  the 
simple  appparatus  recommended. 

Shorter  Articles,  on  Raising  Celery — A  new  Ap- 
ple— Large  Tree — Lftrge  Hogs — Use  of  Guano- 
How  to  make  Hard  Water  SofW-A  Mild  Winter— 
Splendid  Pear — At  Home  again — Large  Steer — 
Lmie — County  Exhibitions,lo53^Clover  Seed  for 
an  acre — Poetry,  Ac.,  with  articles  in  the  Ladies' 
and  Boys*  Departments,  advertisements  and  index, 
conclude  our  oill  of  fare  for  the  feast  of  March. 


OOAKO. 

Of  natural  guano,  the  following  is  the  result  of 
an  analysis  made  by  Voeckl,  and  published  in  1841 
in  the  "Bulletin  Universalle  de  Geneve," 

ITrate  of  ttmmoBia 9. 0 

Oxalate  of  ammonia 10.6 

Oxalate  of  Ifme 7.0 

FhoaphaA  of  ammonia 6.0 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magneiia ..2.6 

Sulphate  of  Potaah 6.5 

Sulphate  of  Soda ^ ...  .8. 8 

Muriate  of  ammonia...^  ...,..« ^ ...4.2 

Phosphate  of  lime  H.9 

Clay  and  sand 4^7 

Undetermined  and  organic  matters,  (|  of  which  Is  8o< 
Inble  in  water,)  and  water  with  traces  of  soluble 
salt*  of  Irra « 82.3 

100. 

Of  this  "undetermined  organic  matter,'*  neither 
Liebig  nor  Yanguelin  make  any  mention.  In  oon- 
seqaence  of  the  very  dedded  demonstrations  by 
•the  farming  community  in  &vQr  of  this  fertiliser, 
and  the  anticipated  failure  of  the  natural  supply, 
chemists  have  sneoeeded  in  oomponnding  a  sub- 
stance which  is  said,  by  those  who  have  tried  it 
on  variotYs  crcips,  to  possess  nearlyif  not  quite  the 
same  virtues  as  tiie  natural  gnaoo. 


F0r  Ue  N9W  Enflmnd  Farmtr, 
MUSIO  OF  THB  OORN  fflCBLLER. 

Messrs.  Editors. — ^I  have  usually  got  out  my 
com  by  shelling  by  band,  {a  slow  process.)  Last 
foil,  I  purchased  a  com  sheller,  and  have  used  it 
th«8  far  through  the  vrinter,  and  I  am  well  pleased 
vnth  it ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  dispatch  of 
business,  but  for  the  effect  of  the  music  it  creates 
when  in  operation.  I  have  been  much  troubled 
for  years  past,  by  rats  and  mice  in  my  com  house 
destroying  the  com ;  and  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  them  out  of  the  house ;  but  since  I 
have  nsed  the  sheller,  which  is  placed  in  my  cort^ 
hotue,  I  have  not  disoovered  a  rat,  or  the  mark  of 
one,  in  the  house.  In  case  it  will  have  a  similar 
effect  in  other  places,  I  woold  advise  all  my  broth- 
er ftnrmersy  wno  have  not  got  a  sheller,  to  pur* 
chase  one  without  delay,  f.  KritB, 

Chester  ViUage,  1853, 
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Anit. 


For  th§  N€w  Enf^land  Farmer. 

NBW  BNQLAND  HOUSBWXVBa 

The  foHowiog  literary  coriodtT  is  from  the 
Sauthem  Planter^  published  at  Richmond  Va.,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  onr  readers,  as  well 
for  the  peculiar  force  of  its  logic,  as  for  its  enlarged 
▼iewB  of  the  rishts  of  man,  and  the  true  position 
of  woman.  A  lew  passages  are  put  in  italics,  that 
they  may  be  the  more  readily  referred  to. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HOUSEWIVES. 

Many  a  time  bare  Dve  heard  tbe  matroni  of  Virginia  bemoan 
their  Inc.  The  ordinary  (roablea  of  a  family  are  to  them  ag- 
ffiaTated  by  what  they  think  the  hard  reaponaibilitiea  of  their 
condllion  In  the  midst  of  alaTea,  wboae  labors  in  many  cues 
they  must  direct,  whose  well  being  it  is  at  all  times  a  part  of 
thatr  dqty  to  ctmsQlt,  and  whose  comfort  In  alckBesa,  in  infan 
ey  and  in  age,  It  is,  or  ought  to  be  their  special  province  to 
provide  for.  We  have  never  sympathised  with  their  repin- 
lags,  because  we  have  always  thought  that  such  labors  were 

Jood  for  them~>IAat  9tav9ry  had  done  them  a  decided  henffit 
•  fitting  them  eometking  to  doj  and  that  something  eqaally 
weR  calcnlated  to  employ  their  hands  and  to  engage  their 
hearis.  We  have  always  regarded  it  as  one,  and  by  no  means 
the  least,  of  the  bleeeinra  which  ire  eucribe  to  eiavery^  and 
which  makee  ue  love  the  word,  that  It  compels  a»,  by  interest. 
If  you  choose,  to  dispense  the  charities  of  life  with  no  niggard 
hsDd,  and  to  contribute  so  much  of  the  poor  rates  without  mu- 
nicipal requirement. 

We  have  sometimes  heaid  these  ladies  compare  their  state 
with  the  imaginary  comfort  of  free-soil  dames,  and,  from  mere 
weariness  of  spirit,  wish  themselves  surrounded  by  the  same 
eircumstancea  of  ease,  eomfort,  and  exemotion  from  domestic 
care.  We  have  combated  this  notion  with  them,  have  repre- 
sented to  them  their  superiority  In  the  very  particolan  which 
formed  the  topics  of  their  disparagement,  and  have  ex  honed 
them  to  patience  and  thanlifulness.  Of  late  we  have  been 
aided  in  these  views  by  the  two  novels  of  a  ver^^charming 
writer,  and  have  sbown  them  how,  both  In  Uusbcht  and  Thi 
WioB,  WiDS  World,  the  authoress,  having  by  her  pictures 
of  New  Ettgland  Rural  Manners,  sbown  its  aoAtness  for  the 
abode  of  the  highest  female  refinement,  haa,  in  each  case, 
translated  her  heroines  to  England  in  order  v)iat  they  might 
continue  to  maintain  the  highest  graces  of  country  Irfo.  Still 
oar  friends  have  been  Incredulous.  These  wen  but  novels, 
they  said,  and  the  lady  that  wrote  them,  charming  as  she  was, 
and  DO  doubt  sincere,  filled  too  with  the  most  beautiful  sense 
of  propriety,  and  refined  to  the  ntmost  tension  of  female  deli 
eacyj  was  yet  rather  high  strung,  and  may  have  pushed  her 


ted"  by  the  poor  sophistry  of  the  author  of  the 
foregcnn^  article. 

Tnej  justly  complain  of  the  burdens  which  sla- 
yery  imposes  on  women.  He  has  * 'never  sympa- 
thized with  their  repinings,"  but  has  told  them 
bluntly  that  *^such  labors  were  good  for  them — that 
slavery  has  done  them  a  decided  benefit,  in  givine 
them  something  to  do."  His  axpiment  woula 
seem  to  be  correctly  stated,  in  the  following  syllo- 
gism. Labor  is  good  for  them,  slavery  brings  them 
this  labor,  therefore  slavery  is  good  for  them,  A 
most  ingenious  form  of  argument  to  establish  the 
general  proposition  ^  that  their  condition  is  superi- 
or to  that  of  ''Freesoil  Dames,"  because  the  latter 
are  in  a  position  to  labor  ! 

But,  perhaps,  in  the  peculiar  kind  of  labor  which 
slavery  imposes  on  southern  ladies  oonrists  the 
blessing  wnich  that  "peculiar  institution"  brings 
to  them  ;  the  cae,  for  instance,  of  some  score  or 
two  of  "the  imag^  of  God  in  ebony,"  "in  sick- 
ness, in  infancy  and  ase,"  which,  to  use  aeain  Ms 
language,  "refines  to  the  utmost  tension  oi  female 
delicacy*  *  the  character  of  woman  f  No  doubt  the 
nursing  and  watching  over  those,  so  degraded  as 
to  be  unfit  to  take  care  of  each  other — an  o&e  which 
might  well  engage  the  attention  of  a  Sister  ot 
Charity,  or  or  an  angel  from  Heaven,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  faithfully  performed  by  Virginia  ma- 
trons, m  their  households ;  and  this,  surely,  is  a 
mission  beyond  the  reach  of  Northern  ladies,  ex* 
cept,  perhaps,  the  matrons  of  our  almshouses  and 
hospitals. 

But  that  Southern  ladies  should^  regard  such  a 
necessity,  however  salutary  its  discipline,  as  "a 
hard  responsibility,"  and  a  burden  peculiar  to 
themselves,  shows  their  just  appreciation  of  their 
position. 

The  Planter  invites  aeomparison  between  the 
•«,,.^—  j«.  .-.-^.  .-'•"  -~— •»  -y-  "— /  — '"  p»— •«*  ««^*  position  of  woman  at  the  North  and  South.     We 

fastidious  imagination  into  matters  of  fact.    But  what  can  be  t«-A   a«««»1>  «*  U/^™**   f^^  AnM«»A    »»»   otf^nfir^n 

said,  when,  (aa  in  the  following  exuncta  from  the  address  of '^^I®  enough  at  home  to  engage  our  attention, 
Mr.  FaKHCH,  associate  editor  ot  iho  New  England  Farmer,  and  need  not  to  be  reminded  that  OUT  state  of  so- 
ciety is  imperfect — that  we  have  wrongs  to  be 
righted,  ana  sins  to  be  repented  of,  and  unless 
challenged  to  do  so,  have  no  desire  to  institute 
comparisons  between  our  condition  and  that  of  our 
Souuienv  neighbors. 

.Personally,  I  am  identified  with  no  abolition  or 
Ireesoil  party,  but  have  the  feeling  of  every  true 
man  at  the  North  on  this  subject,  and  if  I  have 
ever  said,  or  thought,  or  done  anything  that  may 
be  fiurly  construed  into  a  justification,  excuse  or 
apolofjjf  for  slavery,  except  as  a  mere  temporary 
necessity,  I  humbly  desire  to  repent  of  that  tran»- 
gression.  If  I  have  said,  that  the  condition  of 
woman  u  hud  at  tbe  North,,  I  have  never  said,  for 
I  have  never  thought,  that  it  vras  piore  desirable 
at  the  South. 

Without  conadering  the  one- half  of  the  sex, 
that  IB  bought  and  sold,  and  scourged,  and  every 
way  dishonored,  at  the  will  of  others,  where  slave- 
ry exists,  a  sbgle  glance  at  the  position  of  a 
»)uthem  lady  as  a  mother,  and  a  teacher  of  her 
children,  will  be  enough  to  satisfy  Northern  wo- 
men, that  indeed,  the  neirt  of  the  Sonthem  ma- 
tron "knoweth  its  own  bitterness." 

In  the  address,  fron  whfch  the  editor  of  the 
Souihem  PUnUer  has  endeavored  to  deduce  an  ar- 
mament for  slavery,  1  spoke  honestly,  and  earnest* 
|y,  to  New  Eogland  men,  of  the  oondition  of  New 
.  ^-  .. ,     ,  -i.  -  Bngland  society,  and  cautioned  them  Bgpinatallow- 

influence  too  powerful  to  be  suooesstully  «<combat-  ing  th^  fistininl  fdienieA  of  bosiiMSS,  or  amuse* 


from  which  paper  wo  hare  taken  it,  an  address  accredited  to 
na  by  ihe  regolsr  editor  as  one  of  the  three  best  that  he  had 
ever  seen,)  *'the  peculiar  station  which  woman  occupies  In 
Now  England  society"  Is  made  the  subject  of  stringent  com- 
ment in  a  public  speech.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  add  one 
touch  to  this  picture  bv  a  native  Umner,  familiar  with  the 
scene  he  paints,  and  enooned  for  accuracy  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  Journals  of  his  section.  We  oflbr  this  picture 
to  the  contemplation  of  onr  lady  readers.  It  Is  not  of  onr 
drawing.  Let  them  ponder  it— let  them  consider  that  "a  ma- 
jarity  of  the  wivee  of  reepeetabte  New  England  farmere. 
sye,  and  qfmen  of  alt  other  etaeaee,"  In  the  country,  are  ex- 
pected by  their  husbands  *'fo  be  at  the  eame  time  cook  and 
ehamhermaid^  ladf  and  eenring  girl^  nuree  and  eempetretg 
and  governeee,  laundreee  and  dairymaid f^^  and  then  let  them 
ask  thoroaelvea,  Srst,  If  they  wonid  change  places  with  the 
Now  England  matron?  and  second,  if  their  hnsb^inds  would 
Impose  as  much  labor  on  four  slaves  as  the  men  of  New  Eng- 
land require  of  one  wife? 

"The  matrons  of  Virginia,"  says  the  writer,  "be- 
moan their  lot."  They  envy  the  ladies  of  the 
North,  "and  wish  themselves  surrounded  by  the 
same  circumstances  of  esse,  comfort,  and  exemption 
from  domestio  care,"  but  he  tells  them  they  are 
Ignorant  of  their  true  position,  and  he  has,  even, 
as  he  says,  "oombatted  this  notion  with  them"  and 
"exhorted  them  to  patience  and  thankfulness." 

Surely,  the  ladies  of  Virginia,  are  entitied  to  a 
more  respectful  hearing,  than  this  writer  seems 
willing  to  give  them.  I  have  reguded  these 
southern  matrons  as  a  highly  educated,  refined  and 
intelligent  class,  over  whom  the  natural  principles 
of  ^stice  and  humanity,  and  ihe  teachings  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  have  a  controlling  influence— an 
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ment,  to  take  such  forms,  as  to  imposo  upon  the 
other  sex  an  undue  share  of  life's  burdens  and 
cares.  We  have,  in  this  part  of  New  England, 
neither  hunger,  nor  nakedness,  nor  ignoraneoy  nor 
slavery.  We  regard  labor  as  respectable  for  all, 
both  men  and  women,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  latter,  whatever  cause  may  exist,  have  oom- 
pliuned  that  their  lines  have  not  *' fallen  in  pleas- 
ant places;*'  or  that  they  envy  the  condition  of 
the  ladies  of  the  South. 

Should  they  do  so,  it  is  hoped  they  may  find  a 
more  courteous  champion  than  the  ladies  of  Vir- 
ginia seem,  so  fruitlessly,  to  have  selected. 

Hekrt  F.  French. 

JSxeler,  N.  H.,  March  14,  1853. 


According  to  some  writers,  rye  was  derived 
originally  from  Crete.    It  is,  however,  no  doubt, 
a  factitious  grain,  like   wheat,  and*other  similar 
productions.     The  traditv)n  of  the  Egyptians  as- 
signed its  introduction  among  their  ancestors  to 
the  beneficence  of  one  of  their  principal  deities, 
believing  that  before,  both  wheat  and  rye  were 
fimnd  only  in  the  woods.     In  its  nutritive  proper- 
ties, this  grain  probably  comes  nearer  to  wheat 
than  either  eom  or  barley.    In  Pennsylvania  and 
most  of  the  New  England  States,  rye  is  extensive- 
ly ealtivated^  and  where  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
it  the  crop  is  generally  found  to  be  lucrative.     It 
requires  a  light,  porous  soil,  with  a  sandy  subsoil. 
In  Russia  and  the  German  States,  rye  is  the  prin- 
cipal bread  com,  and  in  about  every  country  on 
the  continent,  it  is  cultivated  much  more  ezten- 
Mvely  than  wheat.    It  is  there  contemplated  not 
only  as  a  much  more  certain  crop  than  the  latter, 
but  as  demanding  far  less  labor  and  manure.    In 
Great  Britain  and  Wales,  where  this  grain  was 
formerly  grown  in  large  quantities,  its  cultivation 
has  of  late  years  almost  wholly  ceased,  and  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  it  at  present  engrosses  much 
less  attention  than  formerly,  and  can  scarcely  be 
enumerated  among  the  bread  grains  of  either  coun- 
try.   On  the  pine  plains  land  of  Maine  and  New 
York,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  certain  and 
lucrative  crop  that  can  be  grown.    Both  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  kinds  do  well  on  such  soil. 


MUiLBT. 

This  grain,  where  the  seed  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject, may  be  got  in  any  time  before  July.  We 
have  known  affluent  crops  firom  seed  sown  as  late 
as  the  fourth  of  this  month  ;  but  as  a  general  rule, 
the  sowing  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  deferred  be- 
yond the  last  week  in  June.  When  hay  is  the 
znain  object  of  the  cultivator,  it  must  be  sowed  ear- 
lier. May  is  probably  the  best  time.  Convinced 
as  we  are  of  the  great  value  of  millet  as  a  field 
crop,  we  are  strongly  desirous  of  seeing  it  more 
generally  introduced— and  especially  in  those  sec- 
tions  where  there  is  a  large  propordon  of  light, 
warm,  soil,  and  on  which  it  can,  fima  variona  oir- 


cnmstanees,  be  cultivated  with  far  more  success 
and  profit,  generally  speaking,  than  any  other 
grain. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer . 

TEOEI  CHT7RN. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  looking  over  the  Feb.  No.  of 
your  valuable  journal,  I  find  an  inquiry  in  relation 
to  the  most  available  chum  for  large  dairies.  As 
you  have  not  definitely  answered  your  correspond- 
ent, J.  R.,  perhaps  through  motives  of  prudence, 
many  salesmen  having  a  direct  interest  in  the 
final  decision  of  this  question,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  result  of  my  experience  m  using  two 
chums  now  in  my  possession.  I  have  used  a  com- 
mon crank  or  flat  churn  nine  years  in  my  dairy  of 
forty  cows.  It  is  an  upright  box,  the  arms  or 
floats  occupying  the  lower  portico,  with  a  flat  lid 
on  the  top.^  By  using  tWs  chum,  which  has  much 
snace  within,  above  the  floats  which  never  break 
all  of  tho  cream,  I  have  lost  nearly  one  pound  of 
butter  in  every  twenty  produced  in  it  during  the 
nine  years  I  have  used  it.  Feeling  most  sensibly, 
the  loss  I  was  sustaining  in  this  way,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  I  caused  a  barrel  rotary  churn  to  be 
built  for  my  dairy.  It  is  a  small  cask  fourteen 
inches  by  twenty-two,  turns  or  rotates  around  a 
stationary  bar  placed  in  the  upper  portion  of  tho 
interior  space ;  and  is  provided  with  an  apparatus 
for  tempering  the  fluid  by  cold  or  warm  water 
when  necessary,  which  can  be  passed  throughout 
the  centre  of  the  barrel  before  and  during  the 
operation  of  churning.  This  size  will  produce 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  pounds  of  butter,  and 
is  sufficient  for  my  dairy  or  under  sixty  cows. — 
One  hundred  pounds  of  butter  can  be  produced  in 
it  from  thick  sour  cream  at  three  churnings  in 
less  than  one  hour. 

The  Ercehior  Churn  appears  to  fill  a  place  in 
large  dairies,  which  the  ola  dash  chum,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  various  patent  chums,  many  of  which 
are  great  favorites  in  the  dairy, have  not  occupied. 
A  practical  test  has  demonstrated  to  all  persons 
who  have  witnessed  its  operation  that  it  works  ea- 
sily, makes  no  waste,  and  produces  the  iBnest  qual- 
ity of  butter.  Its  cheap  and  effective  tempering 
apparaus  enables  the  dairyman  to  apply  the  wa- 
ter of  his  well  or  fountain  to  the  centre  of  the  bar- 
rel, which  desideratum  could  never  be  attained  in 
the  old  dash  churn.  The  illustration  and  descrip- 
tion recently  published  in  the  Farmer,  is  designed 
to  awaken  inquiry, and  to  shew  dairyman  at  a  glance 
the  result  of  my  bumble  eflbrts  to  avoid  or  save  the 
waste  of  the  churn.  Wide  fields,  rich  feed,  and  the 
best  selected  cows,  fail  to  shew  an  increase  in  the 
ordinary  product  of  the  dairy,  where  an  imperfeot 
chum  is  daily  wasting  or  turning  small  portions  of 
rich  cream  to  the  ^'barrel,*'  instead  of  the  .firkin. 
Query— which  is  the  most  profitable,  to  chum 
new  milk,  or  milk  and  cream  toeether  when  sour ; 
or  cream  only  taken  from  sour  milk? 

Gso.  B.  Clasxx. 
Leonardsville,  Madison  Co,,N.  Y.  March,  186S. 


To  Prevent  Mildew. — ^MUdew  is  one  of  the 
greatest  pests  of  green-houses  and  all  sorts  of  plant 
structures.  The  following  remedy  has  been  tried 
in  the  houses  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
and  ic  is  thoi^ht  will  prove  efficacious :  ''Sulphur 
and  unslaked  lime  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  in 
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which  they  are  quickly  and  intimately  mixedi  and 
the  trees  and  plants  syringed  with  the  clear  liaaid 
after  these  substances  have  settled  at  the  ooli- 
tom. 

For  tht  N€w  England  Farmer. 
RURAL  PLBASURES. 


From  the  New  England  Fa 

SOUTHBRM  SPRINaw 

(Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Columbia,  B,  C,  March  5,  I85S.J 

Dear  Sir  :  —  The  spriDg  is  not  a  forward  one 
here ;  the  plums,  peaches  and  strawberries  are  in 
blossom,  still  the  weather  is  cool.  The  planters 
are  about  planting  their  com ;  some  fields  are  al- 
ready planted,  and  many  others  will  be  the  com- 
ing week.    The  trees  are  beginning  to  put  oat 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  situation  in  life  which 
affords  greater  facilities  for  enjoyment,  than  that  _        _        _ 

of  the  husbandman.     Exempt  from  the  many  cares  their  young  leaves,  and  m  a  week  or  two  we  shall 
which  throng  the  pathway  of  the  professional  have  spring  in  earnest.   To-day  we  have  had  quite 
man,  the  farmer  finds  ample  opportunity  to  culti-  a  snow  storm,  which  lasted  several  hours,   (the 
vate  his  mind  and  ezpana  his  intellect,  and  even 
while  engaged  in  laoor,  may  stiU  be  a  learner 
from  the  great  book  of  Nature.    As  the  plow- 
share turns  the  sods,  his  eye  wanders  over  the  rich 
landscape,  and,  in  the  meandering  streams,  the 
wood-crowned  hills  and  smiling  vales,  he  traces 
the  finger  of  God.    The  glory  of  the  sprine-time 
is  not  l)y  him  unheeded.    He  sees  with  delight 
the  delicate  verdure,  mantling  in  beauty  the  awak- 
ening earth — he  views  with  pleasure  the  fair  pet- 
als of  innumerable  blossoms  as  they  unfold  to  the 
genial  sunbeams,  and  he  feels  upon  his  cheek,  the 
soft  breeze  which  is  laden  with  their  balmy  per- 
fume.    For  him,  the  minstrels  of  heaven  have  a 
song  of  joy,  and  all  nature  seems  hymning  an  an- 
them of  praise.    Qladly  the  farmer  greets  the 
spring- time,  and  with  a  light  heart  prepares  his 
fields,  and  sows  the  tiny  seed,  which  will  yet  yield 
a  glorious  autumn  ofiferine.    No  feverish  excita- 
ment  disturbs  his  placid  lite — no  wild  dreams  of 
fame  and  glory — no  ambitious  schemes,  whose 
bright  hopes  eleam  fofa  space,  then  &de  in  dark- 
ness away.    His  course  is  before  him — simple  and 
plain — peace  and  contentment  are  the  inmates  of 
nis  breast.     Day  after  day  beholds  him  at  his 
healthful  toil,  and  fortune  smiles  upon  him.    His 
table  boasts  few  forei^  luxuries,  but  fair  plenty  is 
ever  there,  and  the  viands  produced  by  nis  own 
care  are  partaken  of  with  a  relish  which  the  epi- 
cure mient  envy.    Home  is  to  the  husbandman  a 
delightful  spot.     Care  flees  from  his  fireside  and 
the  evening  hours  are  spent  in  calm  converse  or 
innocent  glee.     When  night^s  sombre  curtains, 
enfold  the  earth,  he  finds  a  sweet  repose,  for  toil 
has  lent  **a  blissful  zest  to  slumber."    How  many 
young  men  who  now  forsake  their  rural  homes, 
and  seek  the  crowded  city,  would   escape   the 
snares  of  the  tempter  and  shun  the  cup  of  sorrow, 
if  they  remained  upon  the  peaceful  farms  of  their 
fathers.  s.  c.  L. 

Lebanon,  Cl. 


Th£  American  Crab  Apple.— The  American 
Crab  apple  is  found  in  the  Southern  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  as  far  North  as  New  York  : 
and  at  the  west  as  far  north  as  Wisconsin.  When 
in  bloom  we  have  found  the  forest  for  a  consider- 
able distance  delightfully  perfumed  by  a  single 
wild  tree ;— decidedly  the  finest  perfume  tooe 
found  among  American  Trees  and  Shrubs,  so  far 
as  we  know.  We  should  prefer  it  deddedly,  as 
an  ornamental  tree,  to  the  common  Siberian  Crab : 
and,  as  it  grows  in  about  our  latitude  at  the  West, 
should  suppose  that  it  might  be  introduced  here. 
We  are  prompted  to  this  notice  by  seeing  the 
fruit  figured  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  Why 
is  it  not  found  on  any  of  our  nursery  catalogues  7 
Anonymous. 


first  snow  this  season,)  but  it  soon  disappeared. 

I  am  glad  that  the  good  work  of  progress  goes 
bravely  on  with  yon  in  the  old  Bay  State.  I  hope 
that  Old  Middlesex  will  not  falter  in  her  onward 
course,  but  will  keep  np  with  the  times,  and  ofer 
such  inducements  to  her  noble  sons  as  to  secure 
their  best  efforts  for  improvement  in  every  branch 
of  agricultural  science,  and  in  everything  connect- 
ed vrith  mother  earth. 

Yours  truly,     .  Solon  Dies. 

Remarks. — ^We  received  the  above  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  and  the  night  fn^vious  ice  nwde 
half  an  ineh  thick  in  our  dwelling,  and  the  vcind 
blew  what  the  sailors  call  half  a  gale.  The  roads, 
which  were  all  mud  when  the  wind  began,  were 
soon  ''stiff  as  the  ribs  of  death,"  in  all  their  rough 
ugliness,  and  whe-u-uu,  how  every  thing  cracked 
again! 

For  the  Ifevt  Englemd  Farmer. 
PLOW& 

To  the  farmer  who  tills  but  few  acres  it  is  quito 
an  event  to  get  a  new  plow.  If  he  gets  the  right 
one,  he  may  follow  it  a  score  of  years  rejoicine  in 
its  good  works.  If  the  wrong  one ,  he  may  »i<U2M 
it  with  vexation  much  longer  than  he  ouffht.  In 
short,  it  is  a  time  well  worthy  of  a  con&b  with 
friends  and  neighbors ;  so  I  take  the  liberty  to 
writo  to  my  friend  the  editor.  The  plow  now 
wanted,  is  a  plow  for  "old  land,"  as  we  farmers 
call  it,  that  is,  land  that  was  planted  last  year.-* 
Our  Agricultural  Societies  seem  to  have  strangely 
neglected  this  part  of  the  plowing  business,  and 
in  consequence  or  not  in  consequence,  the  improve* 
ments  in  plows  for  this  work  seem  to  have  pro- 
gressed somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  truant's  jour- 
ney to  school  that  slippery  mom,  viz.,  two  steps 
back  and  one  forward. 

The  improved  plow  described  by  Mr.  Holbrook 
two  years  since  may  be  just  the  thing  want- 
ed (though  I  am  afraid  it  is  more  the  thing  for 
light,  pliable  soils  than  for  our  stiff,  stony  lands) 
but  otherwise  I  think  there  has  been  no  i)low 
made  for  old  land  equal  to  the  old-fashioned  iron 
plows  made  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago— short, 
wide  behind  and  high  beam.  I  recollect  one  of 
that  pattern,  I  often  held  when  a  boy ;  there  was 
no  maker^B  name  on  it,  but  "Boston  Iron  Co.,"  on 
the  castinji^,  and  in  truth  it  was  rather  an  awk- 
ward loolung  concern,  but  out  in  the  last  year's 
corn  and  potato  field,  it  did  its  work  up  in  a  st^rle 
hard  to  be  improved.  Throwing  the  soil  aside 
with  a  clean  furrow — seldom  or  never  ch)gging — 
not  easily  thrown  out  of  its  true  path  bjr  every 
malicious  pebble  lying  in  ambush,  but  burying  the 
litter  and  manure  aU  under  and  leaving  the  plowed 
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land  Dearly  as  smooth  as  if  harrowed.  My  pres- 
ent plow,  purchased  of  a  famous  Boston  establish- 
ment SIX  years  sinee,  and  having  twenty  years 
imprecemmls  on  it  stnoe  the  old  one,  k  long  and 
cttfxow  and  the  beam  low.  It  takes  the  6<3  up 
(^geriv  and  tenderly  as  if  afraid  of  dlsarran^ng 
A  par^e ;  part  of  it  remains  np  in  the  shape  of 
B  uttie  ridge  and  part  rolls  back  m  the  furrow.  If 
tiieie  is  much  litter  or  «oarae  manure  it  dogs,  and 
like  all  lazy  plows  that  I  have  held,  is  thrown  in- 
to fits  at  sigot  of  a  pebUe.  In  short,  to  work 
with  it,  is  a  bore  to  any  man  who  wishes  to  do  his 
work  with  a  contented  mind  and  a  clear  con- 
ecience ;  I  threw  it  aside  last  apring,  and  did  all 
my  work  with  a  sod  plow.  Bat  let  vs  come  to 
the  point.  I  think  of  maldng  another  saHy  among 
the  plow-makers  this  spring,  and  I  wish  to  know 
If  any  of  the  dd  sort  are  yet  in  the  market!  If 
eo,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  give  all  improvements  the 
oold  shoulder  and  grasp  my  old  friend  heartily. 
By  the  bumble  ^mmslovl, 

March  1, 1853. 

RxKARKS. — ^Tf* 'Bachelor'*  w^l  calLat  the  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse,  Quincy  Hall,  we  believe  he 
fAay  be  accommodated  to.  any  kind  of  a  piow  he 
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SufON  Brown,  Esq  : — ^I  noticed  in  a  late  number 
«f  the  New  Eingland  Farmer  an  advertisement  in 
reference  to  the  manufucture  and  sale  of  shell  fine 
with  a  recipe  for  its  use  in  agriculture,  which  I 
think  promises  well  to  the  Farmer ;  displaylnff  the 
provident  muni6eonce  of  nature  and  its  reamness 
to  reward  the  hand  of  industrr  as  implied  in  agri- 
coltore,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  ravorable  em* 
{Aoyments.    The  followij^  is  the  recipe — ^vizj: 

Take  four  barrels  of  Gme  to  one  bushel  of  salt, 
and  one  cord  of  nnid  or  peat  with  one  bvshel  of 
common  salt.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  water;  with 
tlufl  solution  slake  the  lime,  and  mix  this  compound 
with  the  mud .  The  result  of  this  may  be  explained 
in  the  following  manner.  The  salt  is  decomposed. 
Its  acid  passes  to  the  lime,  forming  muriate  of 
time,  and  leaving  caustic  soda  in  the  mixture, 
which  causes  decomposition  in  the  mud  and  the 
ttr,  wbteh  is  known  to  pervade  and  fill  Hght  por* 
ons  substances.  This  arrangement  furnishes  ibe 
presence  of  elements,  which  form  a  valuable  and 
highly  fertilizing  compound.  These  are  brought 
Into  sommingiea  action  the  carbon  and  elements 
of  the  geine,  the  oxygen,  the  hydrogen  and  the  ni- 
trogen of  the  air  and  the  wa4«r,  and  new  com- 
pounds are  formed.  The  caustic  soda  renders  so- 
luble the  peat— ciurbonic  acid  is  evolved'— nitrogen, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  furm  nitric  acid  and  ammo- 
ma.  That  which  is  now  muriate  of  lime  becomes 
earbonate  of  lime.  The  muriatic  acid  repasses  to 
the  soda,  re-forming  eommon  salt.  When  the  ac- 
tion has  ceased,  there  is  nitrate  of  ammonia,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  common  salt,  with  soluble 
geine.  When  applied  to  the  soil  and  growing 
plants,  the  nitrate  may  ail  be  transformed  into 
vegetable  life ;  the  other  salts,  besides  contribut- 
ing to  the  formation  of  the  plant,  are  ready  to  de- 
compose the  elements  of  the  soil,  and  render  it 
more  lich  in  nutricious  substance.  Thus  it  will 
be  9oen  that  nature  is  in  readiness  to  contribnto  a 


rich  reward  to  the  industry  of  agrictdtore,  and  the 
farmer  vrill  be  wise  to  regard  ber  intimations. 

The  «onpo«nd  would  be  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ashes ;  but  it  is  highly  valuable  wijtbeut 
this  addition,  and  forms  a  cne^  economical,  and 
certainly  a  highly  vidaable  fertilizer. 

BOWEN  Barxex. 

Hansen,  185S. 

^  F«r  the  New  Engtamd  Farmer^ 

OfiXaBRY. 

Mb.  Eoitox: — One  word  more  about  celery.  It 
will  soon  be  time  to  sow  for  celery  that  is  to  be 
dug  in  the  fail ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  im- 
p<Hrtant  that  all  who  intend  to  raise  this  article 
should  get  the  tight  kind,  for  it  costs  no  more  to 
raise  a  good  variety ,  than  it  does  a  poor  onej  and 
to  those  who  hare  net  been  in  the  habit  of  raising 
criery,  and  intend  to  this  year,  I  would  say,  when 
you  go  to  buy  your  seed  ask  for  *^ Seymour's,"  er 
*'SeYmenr's  Superb,"  as  it  is  sometimes  caHed.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  better  than  this.  I  reused 
two  kinds  last  year,  and  all  who  tried  them  pre- 
nomeed^^SeymonrV  the  best-;  semetiooesl  have 
bonght  whatiscatted,  '^Whtte  SoHd,"  bntthisifl 
a  great  miisnemer,  for  it  is  as  hollow  as  a  pumpkin 
stSk,  and  not  much  better  for  eating;  it  has 
proved  so  vrith  me  for  several  years.  I^y mourns 
are  both  white  and  solid,  as  wdl  as  good  flavored. 
Winter  celery  should  not  be  sown  until  the  fast  oC 
May  er  first  of  June.  If  any  ef  your  snbscribere 
know  ef  any  better  kind  of  celerr  than  that  which 
I  have  recommended,  I  should  uke  to  have  them 
ten  us  what  it  is.  i.  r.  c  h. 

NeuUon  Centre^  March  l^th,  1853, 


BXTRAOTS  AND  REFLIB& 

To  S.  W.  Jr.,  North  Wayne,  Me.  What  is  the 
hest  food  to  keep  hens  on,  and  vrill  it  answer  to 
keep  them  in  a  boolding  which  is  partly  under 
ground! 

Com,  bkrley,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes  boiled  and 
mixed  with  meal,  bits  of  fresh  meat  and  scraps 
occasionaUy,  and  cob  meal,  scalded  in  winter,  are 
all  excdlent  for  fowls.  All  of  them  may  not  be 
necessary,  though  they  like  a  variety  of  food. — 
To  this  must  be  added,  always,  access  to  gravel ; 
and  if  they  can  have  lime-mortar,  old  bones, 
broken  and  pounded  oyster-shells,  they  will  like  it 
so  much  the  better.  All  tliis,  however,  will  fail 
to  make  them  profitable  layers  unless  you  furnish 
them  with  a  warm,  dry  place,  for  shelter.  They 
disUke  cold  and  snow.  If  the  shelter  is  dry  and 
warm,  admitting  the  sun  through  the  middle  of 
the  day,  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  fowls, 
even  though  partly  under  ground.  We  have  kept 
30  hens  through  the  winter,  and  average  one  doz- 
en eggs  each  day,  and  consider  that  the  hens  do 
all  that  ou^t  to  bo  required  of  them,  when  it  is 
taken  into  account  thnt  there  is  constantly  from 
three  to  five  hens  out  of  the  30,  nil  the  time  cluck- 
ing and  wishing  to  sit.  Indeed,  this  propensity  to 
sit  is  the  greatest  trouble  we  have  with  fowls. 
Our  hens  gave  the  same  product  through  the  win* 
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t9X  of  1852,  although  the  weather  wm  extremely 
eold. 

We  are  really  oWigedtoS.  W.,  Jr.,  for  hie  good 
opinion  of  the  Farmer,  and.  will  endeaTor  to  con- 
tinue it  what  he  avys  it  ia  now  :— *'a  plain,. com- 
mon-sense paper,  and  sach  lis  every  farmer  ought 
to  take," 

To  W.  B.  W. ,  Gilford,  N.  H.  Your  letter  was 
mislaid,  or  it  would  have  been  noticeil  sooner. 
Every  chum  that  cumos  to  fa  is  recommended  as 
tb$  cheapest  and  best.  For  a  diary  of  eiz  or  Mght 
eows  we  have  found  nothing  better  than  the  com- 
mon thermometer  chum.  But  then  we  have  nev- 
er used  Willard's,  Davis',  Clarke's,  and  many  oth- 
ers that  are  said  to  be  good.  The  quotations  in 
our  price  current  list  are  corrected  weekly  by  the 
dealers  themselves,  and  the  prices  do  not  vary  ma- 
terially among  them.  Shorts  have  ranged  consid- 
erably higher  than  quoted  at  the^date  of  your  let- 
ter. 

To  B.  F.  B.,  Freehold,  N,  /.—An  acre  would  »>e 
quite  small  enough  for  the  range  of  200  fowls,  and 
if  it  were  five  it  would  be  better.  There  sHould 
be  plenty  of  water,  and  shade— a  running  stream 
is  desirable.  We  do  not  think  a  building  of  any 
size  would  be  too  lar^^o,  providing  it  had  a  tight 
•unny  corner  for  winter  use.  Build  as  large  as 
you  can  afibrd .  No  part  of  farm  stock  suffers  more 
from  being  crowded  than  our  domestic  fowls.  We 
have  never  known  them  profitable  where  they  were 
in  large  numbers  and  crowded.  We  have  the  plan 
of  a  building  for  fowls  now  in  progress,  which  will 
beg^ven  soon.  If  you  are  near  a  city  or  village, 
where  "swiir*  ctvn  be  collected,  you  will  find  it  ex- 
cellent in  such  a  collection  of  fowls. 

To  J.  W.,  North  Springfield,  V)!.— ''Can  guano 
be  used  profitiibly  in  raising  corn?"  Yes,  but  we 
would  not  spread  u^anure  on  the  sward  and  turn 
it  under,  as  your  practice  seems  to  be  ;  because  if 
the  plowing  is  done  well,  the  manure  will  be  un- 
der the  surface  some  6  to  10  inches.  Is  not  that 
the  reason  of  your  corn  "invariably  looking  pale  V 
How  will  tills  plan  answer : — Just  before  you  wish 
to  plant,  turn  over  the  sward,  (already  covered 
with  a  green  crop,)  to  the  depth  of  8  or  10  inches, 
spread  the  manure  broadcast  and  work  it  in  well 
with  the  cultivator.  Then,  after  furrowing,  drop 
a  handful  of^tiano  mixed  with  old  muek  or  loam, 
into  the  \\\\U  T  You  then  have  the  guano  to  give 
the  plants  their  oMrly  support,  while  the  broadcast 
manure  will  gr.i<lu.illy  deciMnpose  and  feed  the 
roots  as  they  stn  tch  a3vay  in  search  of  sustenance. 
The  application  y-m  make  of  two  parts  ashes  and 
one  of  plaster,  ia  cnpitul. 

The  Potato  1)is>£ase. — We  have  had  on  our  ta- 
ble for  some  weeks  a  long  report  on  this  subject, 
from  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  and 
also  two  or  three  long  newspaper  articles  on  the 


to  have  found  a  remedy  for  the  disease.  He  thinks 
the  disease  occasioned  by  climatic  influences,  and 


same  subject,  by  Ciuuncy  S.  Goodrich,  who  claims  ton. 


that  the  remedy  must  be  the  repeated  reprodi 
tioB  of  the  potato  from  the  seed  balls.  Id  the 
present  crowded  state  of  our  eolamns,  we  hsve  bo 
room  for  extracts. 

*  To  E,  A.,  Providence^  JR.  I.— The  pka  o(  feed- 
ing  bees,  given  below,  Mr.  A.  says  he  has  tried 
and  fbund  to  work  well. 

**Take  of  cheap  West  India  honey  I  ga^.,  10  Ibs- 
of  white  coffee  susar  and  2  qts.  water ;  b^t  it  all 
over  the  fire  until  it  begins  to  boil,  skim  it,  and 
when  cool  it  is  ready  for  use.  Feed  in  a  wood- 
en trough,  or  tin  pan,  with  perpendicular  sides, 
with  a  float  on  the  teed  ;  the  float  is  made  of  wood, 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  just  large  enough  to  t% 
the  inside  of  the  tin  pan  or  wooden  box,  and  have 
it  play  up  and  down  easily.  Fill  the  float  with 
small  hofes  by  first  making  holes  with  a  brad  awl, 
then  burn  them  out  with  a  hot  iron  made  for  the 
purpose r  but  not  so  large  as  to  admit  a  bee.  Keep 
the  feed  in  a  cool  place  when  not  in  use.  Bee» 
can  be  fed  in  this  manner  with  the  utmost  ease, 
and  in  any  kind  of  hive,  either  inside  or  out." 

To  J.  J.  J.,  WcUsboro\  Pa.— Will  send  graft* 
of  the  Hunt  Russet  as  requested— cannot  obtain 
the  pear. 

A  Readxr,  Taunton  Ms, — We  should  graft  the 
pear  tree  you  speak  of  with  the  Bartlett,  as  it  does 
well  on  old  trees,  and  will  return  yoo  a  crop  in 
three  or  four  years.  The  Vicar  of  Winkfield  is 
not  a  first  rate  fruit,  but  ia  hardy  and  produc- 
tive. 

To  C.  H.  R.,  N ,  N,  //.—You  need  a  rich, 

moist  loam,  for  strawberries — the  deeper  you  ^ 
it  the  better.  Any  goodsnanure  is  suitable,  lib- 
erally applied  and  well  spaded  in.  Set  the  plants 
in  April,  when  they  have  started,  so  that  you  can 
see  which  are  the  vigorous  ones.  Set  them  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the 
row.  Hovey^s  Seedling,  Boston  I^ne,  and  £arly 
Virginia,  are  perhaps,  as  good  as  any.  When  the 
plants  are  well  up,  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  gu- 
ano water,  say  one  or  two  quarts  of  guano  to  a 
barrel  of  rain  or  river  water,  if  it  is  convenient,  will 
have  a  wonderful  efiect  on  them.  For  further 
particuhirs,  see  the  3d  vol.  ot  the  New  England 
Farmer. 

To.  L.  T.,  Sutton,  Ms. — Guano  should  not  be 
sufii*red  to  take  the  place  of  manure  which  may  be 
made  from  the  natural  resources  of  the  farm.  But 
as  an  adjunct,  something  to  aid  in  restoring  lands 
too  far  from  home  to  cart  manure  to,  or  where  ii 
is  found  desirable  to  renovate  old  pastures,  guano 
will  oome  in  as  a  capital  auxiliary.  So  it  may  be 
profitably  used  in  gardens,  particularly  in  Kquid 
form. 

There  are  diflbrent  qualities  of  guano— the  Pe- 
ruvian is  oonsidered  the  best.  The  price  is  now 
$50^  a  t<m.    It  may  be  found  at  Quincy  Hall,  Bee- 
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rOaOINO  TSOBTATIOH— HOT-BED. 

We  have  compiled  tbe  ab(w«  node  of  nuiage- 
aeot  freni  Scbenc's  Oardenoi's  Text-Book,  pub- 
UshedbjJ.  P.j£irEiTiCii.,17Conihi(l,Bo«tOD, 
nhicli  mftj  be  ruferred  to  fur  more  pniticulan  or 
the  aabjeet.  Thuse  unaeqiuiDted  with  tbe  muth- 
oda  of  fbrciDg  ib  Iiot-beds,  vUl,  of  coarae,  proceed 
.  «arefullj,  step  bj  step,  by  making  auob  inquiriea 
as  will  BMul  tbeu  ia  the  work. 

Forcing  ia  the  art  af  nceelerating  tbe  growth  of 
plftnta,  bj  the  warmth  affjcded  bj  oertaia  ferment- 
ing aubstttDoee,  so  as  to  obtam  vegetablea  at  uau- 
euol  BSMOna  oF  the  jear.  The  practice  sppeora  to 
be  Ofl  olil  ee  tbe  time  of  Ibe  Romans.  We  coueider 
iti  ehiefT^ae  to  he  in  raising  jouug  plan ta  for 
remoTfli  to  tbe  opea  noand  ia  spring. 

Id   Amerieui   gardens,  furdne  ander   glui 
geoerallj  oondactuJ  in  froonea  and  pita.  Tbere  a 
MTend  Bubstoncea  empli>yed  ia  obtaining  tbia  ar- 
tiOciBl   beat,  suoli  aa  tann^'a  bark,   leai  ' 

grata,  bat  the  frenh  dung  of  well-fed  ani 
ganerallj  pTefened. 

Tbe  fint  otjeet  ia  to  get  lid  of  the  riolent  heat 
and  rank  npor  produced  wbea  fermentation  ia 
moat  jpowertuJ.  For  tbia  purpoae,  a  oertiuQ  de- 
gree of  moisture  and  air  ia  necessary ;  and,  there- 
nwe,  it  will  be  the  gardener's  bnuQeea  to  place  the 
dung  in  aoODioal-ebaped  heap  near  tbe  place  where 
wanted  for  nae ;  to  turn  it  over  about  onee  a  week, 
abaking  it  well  together,  ao  that  all  porta  may  be 
eqaall;  expueed  to  the  otmoapb^re :  and  to  apply 
water  when  the  materiala  appear  at  all  dry.  '~ 
cold,  wet  or  boiateroua  weather,  tbe  heap  ought 
be  eorered  to  a  moderate  depth,  with  coarae  sta- 
ble litter. 

nwre  ia  oonaiderafaie  diflerenca  of  opinion,  with 
nptd  to  the  tioM  that  atoble  dung  shall  be  pei 
muted  to  lie  tbua  in  tbe  heap.  Cure  must  be  ti 
keo  that  the  pritceaa  is  not  carried  too  for,  aa  i 
that  COM  tbOTe  will  not  b*  ■QOcieat  he«t  Mk  fix 


tl.tt  bed,  and  tbe  pknta  will  be  rendered  email  uid  - 
sickly.  Perhaps  it  ia  a  good  rule,  to  wait  until 
the  greater  part  of  the  straw  aaaomea  a  dark  brown 

Tbe  hot-bed  abould  be  in  a  place  &ee  from  tbe 
ihade  uf  trees  or  buildings,  and  having  an  aspeot 
rather  a  point  eastward  of  tbe  south.  Shelter  on 
the  noctfa-.wee  t  ia  particularly  necessary.  The  next 
labor  will  be  to  mark  out  the  dimensiona  of  tbe 
:b,  on  all  sides,  ought  to  be  at  least  ten 
inches  larger  than  the  Irame,  and  a  stake  should 
be  driven  down  at  each  comer  aa  a  guide  for  keep- 
ing the  edges  perfectly  straight. 

The  general  rules  of  management  are : — to  keep 
tbe  easbea  coverad  with  JMarda,  mats  or  atraw, 
during  cold  nights  and  severe  atorma ;  to  admit  air 
freely  in  pleaaont  weather,  bj  sliding  down  the 
sasbea  fur  an  inch  or  two,  or  by  raising  tliem  up 
with  wedxea  at  the  bock  part  of  the  frame  (  ana 
occasionally  to  apply  water  in  moderate  quantities, 
aflar  it  has  been  liept  in  tbe  frame  for  at  least 
twelve  hours. 

The  air  within  tbe  frame  should  be  frequently 
renewed,  or  the  plants  will  become  e[»ndliDg,  with 
aickiy,  yellowiah  color. 

Aa  a  ion  aa  the  beat  U  Ibund  to  decline,  "linings," 
B  they  are  called,  should  be  applied.  Tha  litter 
having  been  Grat  removed,  tbe  edgea  of  the  bed 
are  to  be  cut  down  by  a  spade  close  to  the  frame- 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  best  to  take  only  one  side  at 
-  time,  by  whioh  means  the  heat  will  be  rendered 
lore  regular  and  permanent.  Several  holes  are 
to  be  opened  in  the  manure  by  the  crowbar  or  a 
large  atake,  and  a  bank,  or  "lining,"  of  fresh  dung, 
ia  to  take  the  place  of  that  vrhich  has  just  been 
removed.  Tbe  width  of  this  "lining"  will  toit 
from  ten  to  twenty  inobes,  aooording  to  the  coM- 
neaa  of  the  aeason ;  and  it  ahould  nut  m  oairiad  up 
mach  higher  than  the  bed,  lest  tbe  vltdeot  beat 
esoape  direcUv  into  tl#  mould,  and  thereby  ligure 
tbe  roots  of  the  plants.  To  prevent  the  beat  being 
— -•-• :-  tbe  air,  it  will  be  neceaaary  to  cover  the 
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laxaag  with  a  few  ioches  of  Cftrth.  Thia  prooeas 
may  De  repeated  onee  or  twice,  nnttl  the  maturity 
of  the  crop,  or  the  increanng  warmth  of  spring, 
■haU  lesder  It  useless. 


For  the  Ifew  Englamd  Farmer. 
A  frSW  QBASS. 

To  THB  H0K«  MAltSBiU.  F*  WlLWB. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^You  will  joetHy  me  m  t&Snng  the 
liberty  to  address  yoa  (through  the  Netn  England 
Farmer,  our  common  friend,  and  a  Baedmm  of 
intercourse  with  the  fratemitr,)  upon  a  solnect  of 
eeneral  interest,  and  es^ciafly  in  view  of  your 
known  wishes  and  facilities  for  furthering  the  de- 
mands of  our  yeomanry.  It  is'to  introduce  to  your 
notice  a  new  seedling  rariety  of  grass.  A  spe- 
cies of  Bromus  obtidned  from  a  single j^lani  of  sur- 
pasung  luxuriance  found  amon^  ^glish  turnips, 
grown  from  imported  seed,  which  I  transferred  to 
my  garden,  ana  raised  what  seed  I  could,  till  I  had 
twenty  acres  of  it  growing,  when  I  inyited  the  at- 
tention of  our  Worcester  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety to  it.  Their  President,  the  late  Col.  J.  W. 
linooln,  and  Col.  Estabrook,  of  the  committee  on 
farms, came  and  viewed  it.  One  field  of  five  acres, 
waving  higher  than  their  heads — some  seven  acres 
of  pine  plain  in  pasture  ;  and  a  mow  of  three  tons 
fragrant  hay,  cut  in  bloom,  from  one  acre.  The 
President  remarked,  "It  is  well  worth  a  journey 
firom  Worcester,  to  see  thia  splendid  grass. ^^  A 
notice  of  it,  with  my  letter,  appeared  in  their  An- 
nual Report,  1851,  pages  67  to  70,  to  which  please 
refer.  .  You  may  find  a  brief  description  of  its  pro- 
perties in  my  letter  t6  Hon.  J.  Davis,  Chairman 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  held  in  the  State 
House,  £eb.  13.  Subject,  Grasses ;  published  in 
theN.  E.  Farmer,  JvLne,  1852,  and  Mass.  Plough- 
tnan^  April  17.  I  have  taken  much  pains  by  cor- 
respondence and  by  sendins  specimens  6f  my  Bro- 
mus seed  to  England,  and  oy  comparing  it  with 
the  seed  of  their  Italian  Rye  Grass  (which  it  most 
resembles)  to  ascertain  its  relative  properties  and 
value.  The  result  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  mine,  as 
to  early  maturity, — greater  productiveness — and 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  seed  being  full  twice  as 
heavy  as  any  English  variety  I  have  seen.;  which, 
I  think,  they  never  use  for  feed.  This  excellence 
I  attribute  to  the  artificial  culture  to  which  I  have 
subjected  it ;  always  saving  the  seed  from  crops 
the  %rst  year  after  being  sown,  thus  inducing  tne 
habit  of  an  annuiol  upon  the  plant.  In  other  re- 
spects, all  they  say  is  true  of  mine.  I  quoto  a  few 
of  many  encomiums. 

The  Messrs.  Lawsons  say,  **The  Italian  Rye 
Oroftf  produces  many  sub-varieties  ;  as  a  proof  of 
this,  ire  received,  one  year,  specimens  of  no  less 
than  6fty  distinct  spikes,  collected  in  a  field  near 
North  »3rwiek.  it  is  eaten  greedily  by  cattle, 
ffreen  or  dry.  It  yields  fifty^  per  cent,  of  bay. — 
ft  is  excellent  "feed  for  working  horses  and  makes 
abundance  of  milk  from  cows.  It  is  valuable  as 
<m  early  ^rass  and  retains  its  power  of  growth  t*> 
a  late  period  in  the  season.  It  withstands  the  se- 
Tcrity  of  winter  when  sown  late.'' 

Mr.  Dickinson  says,  "it  fito  well  for  sowing  in 
mixture  with  other  passes  inftnded  forj^ermanent 
pasture.  It  is  in  high  repute,  and  is  invaluable 
n>r  the  alternate  husbandry.  Ewes  and  lambs  do 
bettor  upon  it  than  upon  any  thine  I  have  given 
them."    Colman  says,  <*I  saw  it  m  great  luxuri- 


ance the  second  years'  growth.  I  saw  in  Man- 
chester the  produce  of  three  cuttings  of  one  sear 
son  of  Itafian  rye  grass,  the  united  length  of 
whi<^  was  more  than  thirteen  feet." 

Lord  Hatherton  sows  annuaBy  at  Teddesley,. 
about  190  acres  of  rye  grass.  His  letter  to  w» 
states  that  ^^oommon  rye  grass  is  always  sown 
with  clover,  about  one  peek  of  rye  erass  seed  to  the 
acre.  Italkn  rye  grass  is  generauv  sown  alone, 
three  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  may  De  movm  three 
times."  I  win  not  multiply  quotations,  but  sub- 
mit H  to  your  superior  judgment,  whether  to  pre- 
sent the  sub/sot  to  our  Stato  Legislatare  first,  or 
to  oar  State  or  Natfonal  Boaird  ofAgriciritare.  If 
either  or  alt  of  them  should  recommend  it,  or  of- 
fer a  premium  for  raising  the  seed  for  2  or  3 
yearn,  or  send  s  ome  to  different  societies  for  dis- 
tribution in  small  samples,  its  vride  drcvdatioD 
would,  in  a  few  years,  bring  it  beside  our  stand- 
ard grasses  with  a  fair  supply. 

It  gives  me  increased  pleasure  to  write  you^ 
as  one  aware  of  the  great  amount  of  capital  anJ 
science,  which  in  Europe  and  in  England  particu- 
larly, are  embarked  in  agriculture,  and  of  tWoosfr- 
ly  experiments  made,  and  in  process,  to  ascertain 
and  diffuse  knowledge  of  the  best  measures — an<l 
by  the  Royal  and  other  societies,  clubs,  and  pre- 
miums, to  awaken  and  encourage  a  deeper  inter- 
est in  hnprovemecte  in  every  department  of  the  art,, 
reaniring  capital,  labor  andskiU.  If  English  land- 
holders have  demonstrated  that  the  heat  on  a  soil' 
thoroughly  underdrained  and  deeply  pulverized /ypet^ 
ates  atonee  to  promote  vegetation,  which  withoiu  it 
would  be  employed  in  evaporating  stegnant  water,, 
for  days  and  perhaps  for  weeks,  by  which  the  crop 
is  lessoned,  and  often  lost,  it  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  the  wisdom  of  a  measure  that  makes  sun- 
shine available  for  the  profit  of  labor  to  prepare 
the  soil  as  weU  as  the  woodpile.  If  by  skilful 
feeding  they  have  found  that  twice  the  amount 
of  stock  may  be  kept  by  summer  soiling,  that 
could  be  by  pasturing,  from  the  same  acres,  to 
which  the  staU  of  idl,  bang  saved,  is  applied,  and 
if  absorbents  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
ammonia,  and  greatiy  to  increase  the  value  of 
manure ;  if  a  Iweed  of  cattle,  sheen  and  swine» 
&c. ,  may  be  obtained  by  systematic  oreeding  and 
crossing  that  will  return  20  or  30  per  cent,  more 
than  otherwise  could  be  had  for  tne  same  cost — 
and  if  science  and  experience  will  equally  improve 
fruit,  vegetables,  implements,  buildings,  kc.^  lead- 
ing to  eminence  in  farming  there,  then  surely^ 
those  kindred  spirits  in  our  republic  should  be  en- 
couraged, who,  by  importing  the  choicest  stock 
and  seeds  and  trees,  or  bv  the  {wess — or  lectures — 
or  by  study  of  Nature's  laws,  by  teste  and  demon- 
strations, are  bringing  out  new  facto  and  reme- 
dies—or by  associations,  visits  and  oorrespondencey 
are  seeking  to  bring  every  farmer  to  share  in  the 
knowledge,  toil  and  gain,  to  what  the  spirit  of  the 
age  invites  him,  by  co-operation.  With  respect » 
yours  truly,  Benjaiun  Willakd. 

Lancaster,  Jan.  3(Hfa,  1853. 


Mr.  Clift's  Addiubs. — ^Through  the  poGto  «t* 
tention  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cltft,  we  have  received  tlie 
TVansactions  of  the  Windham  County,  (Ct.)  Ag- 
riculiural  Society ^  for  the  year  1852,  together  with 
Mr.  Clift's  Address.  It  is  printed  neatiy,  and  the 
reporto  show  a  prosperous  stato  of  affairs  in  the 
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•odety.    The  addrew  Is  a  capifcd  one,  taking  hoy  [«  the  aiatter,  Md^premiums  Br©  dJetributed  tm\j 

«f  4he  right  poiBte  and  urging  them  in  ihe  right 

way.    It  cannot  fail  of  doing  mach  good.  We  ate 

indebted  every  day,  to  the  dergy,  feraome  of  the 

best  effarte  put  forth  to  adranoe  the  long  neglect^ 

^<sau0e  ef  agricaltore-^to  xKspel  the  groea  dark- 

IMM  thai  Bits  vpon  ike  people  in  rciatioato  an  in- 

ielUgent  cultltatioB  of  the  soH.    Mb.  Otjn  will 

fileaae  accept  onr  ihanks.    We  hope,  hereafter,  to 

find  room  for  extracts  from  the  addreas. 


m  the  proportion  of  ene  in  five  towns. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Nem  Engtand  Farmer ^m  re* 
ply  to  a  caU  from  the  ohairman,  aaid  that  he  had 
no  definite  \4ew8  in  regard  to  the  sul^ect,  bat  he 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  in-^ 
crease  the  interest  in  agriculture  ;  and  he  believed 
that  when  the   time  came  to  establish  institutes, 
thoy  would  accomplish  great  good,  not  only  in 
this  State,  but  throughout   the  country.     But 
first,  he  thought,  primary  associations  ahould  be 
formed  in  each  town  by  the  farmers,  for  mutual 
consultation  and  discussion  on  all  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  them ;  and  by  this  method  they  would 
qualify  themselves  to  form  and  conduct  the  high- 
er asaociatioa,  or  institute.    By  the  formation  of 
iarmers*  dubs  in  'each  town,  and  t^e  attendaoce 
of  farmers  upon  them  during  the  winter,  he  be- 
lieved the  lands  and  crope  of  auch  towns  would 
exhibit  an  increase  in  value  of  one  per  cent,  from 
year  to  year ;  farmers  would  become  more  intelli- 
gent by  such  mutual  counsel*    He  thought  the 
time  had  not  conw  to  call  upon  the  State  to  do  any- 
thing more  for  the  farmer  than  she  has  done  al- 
ready, bat  when  that  time  did  oomci  he  believed  ' 
that  she  would  be  found  liberal. 

Mr.  Bbooks,  of  Princeton,  coincided  with  the 
riews  expressed  by  Mr.  Brown,  lie  was  not  pre- 
pared at  present,  to  advocate  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  similar  to  the  teachers'  institute. 
That  provides  for  lectures ;  and  the  lecturer  moat 
have  a  text  or  fact  to  speak  v^pon ;  and  where  will 
that  text  come  firom  1  It  must  come  from  scienee ; 
but  we  have  no  American  agrioultoral  sdenoe. 
We  cannot  raise  either  vrheat  or  cattle  aa  they  do 
in  England.  The  speaker  enforced  this  point  by 
illustrating  the  inapplicability  of  the  eondoaioiui 
of  English  sdenoe  to  fiirming  in  this  country,  aa 
in  draining.  Yet,  many  tovms,  he  said,  alraady 
had  small  formers'  dubs,  and  he  believed  they 
would  prove  of  great  benefit. 

Mr.  Frenchi  of  Braintree,  would  have  the  oonn- 
ty  societies  set  apart  a  day  or  half  a  day  at  their 
annual  exhibitions,  to  listen  to  lectures  from  aUe 
men,  and  to  discuss  agricultural  suljects.  Peo- 
ple are  awaking  to  the  importance  of  the  agricQl- 
tural  interest,  and  demanding  a  higher  daaa  of 
instruction  than  they  have  hitherto  obtaiiitd. 
Ohio  has  ninety  county  soeieties,  sustained  by  tbe 
State.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Brooks,  that 
we  have  no  reliable  agricultural  sdenoe,  and  re- 
ferred in  proof  to  the  statement  of  MritCvaxiSy  be- 
fore the  National  Agricultural  Soeiety,  that  at 
one  time  he  cultivated  8000  aorta  of  land  with  1«0 
men,  and  raised  only  TOO-boAhels  of  wheat— ao 
of  improvement  in  legud  to  agricnllure  exhausted  and  sterile  had  become  the  soil;  butaf- 
wonld  be  broaght  forward  and  discnsaed.    As  ev-  ter  bdng  instructed  by  Edmund  Baffin  how  to  ftr- 


XAOISIiATIVB  AQRIOtTLTURAL  MBST 

INOS. 

filXTB  MSSTIRO— TUBSDAV  EvBMIHO,  FlB.  88,   1853. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  series  was  held  in  the 
RepresentatWes^  Hall  at  tbe  State  House*  on  Tues- 
day evening. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  B.  V. 
FasNCH,  of  Braintree,  and  Mr.  Proctor,  of  Dan- 
Tars,  was  invited  to  predde.  The  sol^eot  was 
then  announced, 

**The  expediency  of  establishing  Farmers*  In- 
Btitutos  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  and 
the  beat  mode  of  perfecting  such  organizations." 

Mr.  Procios,  in  taking  the  chair,  remarked  that 
be  was  unprepared  to  discuss  the  subject.  He  an- 
nounced with  regret,  that  President  Hitchcock,  of 
Amherst  College,  who  had  been  expected  to  at- 
tend, and  address  the  meeting,  was  not  present. 
He  expressed  the  optnion  that  the  establishment 
of  formers'  institutes,  would  prove  most  beneficent 
io  the  farmer, — more  eepedally  to  the  yoang  far- 
mer, who,  by  an  attendance  on  their  lectures  and 
«  partidpation  in  their  discussions,  could  not  fail 
to  learn  much  that  he  needs  to  know.  He  would 
not  have  them  established  by  the  State,  but  formed 
and  sustained  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  them- 
aelyes. 

Akasa  Walkxr  ezpresasd  himself  pleased  with 
the  subject,  because  it  was  in  harmony  vrith  the 
Bpuit  of  the  age,  which  tends  to  assodation,  and 
because  it  Is  evident  that  there  is  a  great  revival 
in  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Ck)mmon wealth. 
He  thooght  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  project 
would  meet  the  approbation  of  agriculturists 
tiiroughont  the  State.  Tbe  speaker  alluded  to 
the  greatly  increased  interest  which^teachers'  in- 
stitutes have  awakened  in  the  cause  of  education, 
•  and  remarked  that  something  dmilar  must  be  done 
to  bring  agricultural  education  home  to  the  mass  of 
the  people.  Farmers'  institutes  are  just  the 
things  for  diflhsing  agricultural  information,  both 
new  and  old.  The  sdentific  man  and  the  practical 
fiumer  would  be  brought  together,  and  every  pe- 


idence  of  the  need  of  exdting  increased  interest  in 

agrioultnre,  ha  stated  that  not  more  than  one 

man  in  three  in  the  State  now  takea  any  inteieit 


tilize  his  land,  obtained  from  it  7000  bnahab  of 
wheat. 
Mr.  Fbsngh  stated  thai  from  ptmonal  uhmut- 
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tion,  he  should  jadge  that  not  more  than  six  in 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  throughout  the  State 
were  in  a  condition  fit  for  the  use  of  the  plow.  He 
thought  this  strong  evidence  that  our  people  need 
stimnlating. 

Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Conoord,  remarked  that  it  was 
a  most  important  suhject,  upon  the  solution  of 
which  might  depend  the  question  whether  our 
joung  men  should  cultivate  their  native  acres,  or 
dig  in  the  golden  sands  of  California  or  Australia, 
though  it  had  been  remarked  that  they  were  choos- 
ing the  latter.  What  is  necessary,  is  to  make  ag- 
riculture more  respectable  and  successful — not  that 
he  meant  it  was  not  respectable,  but  that  it  should 
be  made  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  our  young 
men,  who  are  taught  even  by  their  fathers  that  it 
is  unprofitable,  and  beneath  the  ambition  of  enter- 
prising men ;  that  it  is  fit  only  for  men  who  can 
do  nothing  else ;  and  that  men  who  have  fiuled  in 
all  things  else  can  fall  back  upon  it.  Toung  men 
must  be  taught  to  give  weight,  influence  and  char- 
acter to  farnring ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
making  it  more  intellectual.  When  the  intellect 
is  as  vigorously  exerted  in  agriculture  as  in  other 
professions,  it  will  engage  the  ambition  of  our 
young  men. 

Intercourse  among  men,  he  urged,  was  a  great 
means  of  increasing  knowledge,  and  by  means  of 
institutes  the  fanners  would  be  brought  into  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  each  other,  to  their  great 
benefit.  The  mind  strikes  out  new  paths,  and 
new  thoughts  are  eliminated.  The  speaker  alluded 
to  the  teachers*  institutes  as  improving  and  slimu- 
lating  the  teachers  themselves,  and  rendering  them 
more  efficient,  fxom  which  be  inferred  the  same  re- 
sult would  follow  the  establishment  of  institutes 
fiNT  the  farmer. 

He  believed  that  much  benefit  would  accrue  from 
lectures,  and  had  no  fear  from  the  diflusion  of  sci- 
ence even  in  its  present  state,  oj  that  the  theories 
of  sdentific  men  would  mislead  our  strong  eommon- 
MDse  fiumers  to  any  great  extent.  Science  is  the 
basis  of  all  true  agriculture.  The  speaker  recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  kindling  up  an  increased  in- 
tefest  among  the  farmers  in  our  State,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Board  of  Education 
had  a  duty  to  discharge  in  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter. They  shoold  secure  the  introduction  into  our 
Ugh  schools  of  the  ^udy  of  agricultural  chemistry, 
geology,  &c.  It  would  be  of  great  benefit,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  agricultural  colleges.  We 
•hoold  begin  in  the  small  circles. 

Mr.  SpRAGin,  of  Duzbury,  expressed  himself  fa- 
vorable to  the  formation  of  such  institutions,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opnion  that  more  is  to  be  learned  by 
interconrse  with  well  informed  men  than  in  any 
other  way.  The  difficulty  with  fiirmers,  is,  that 
they  make  a  ^eat  many  mistakes  owing  to  a  hick 
of  accurate  scientific  knowledge.  We  cannot  dis- 
cgnooltare  without  benefit. 


Mr.  CoGGswKLL,  of  Bedford,  remarked  that  the 
more  intelligent  the  farmer,  the  more  sucoessliil 
he  would  be, — fermers  shoidd  be  thinking,  reflect- 
ing men,  and  should  study  their  smls  as  eloBelyas 
the  physician  does  the  materia  medka. 

Prof.  Nash,  of  Amherst  College,  thought  mneh 
might  be  done  without  legislative  ud,  by  volimttty 
association.  He  agreed  vrith  Dr.  Rktnoids,  that  ii 
is  necessary  to  make  farming  appear  more  leapeet- 
able  to  our  sons,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to 
make  it  more  intellectual.  These  institutes  wfll 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  out  the  farmer,  and  make 
him  more  intelligent.  In  regard  to  lectures,  the 
lecturer  should  not  only  be  thoroughly  versed  in 
agricultural  science,  but  also  be  a  practical  fonn- 
er,  else  his  teachings  will  be  liable  to  mislead. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  in  explanation  of  his 
former  remarks,  said  he  would  not  be  understood 
as  opposing  science,  lectures,  or  farmers'  insti- 
tutes. The  meetings,  so  far  as  they  bring  farm- 
ers together,  are  useful.  Farming  is  extiemely 
variable,  and  the  same  rules  of  science  will  not  al- 
ways apply.  As  for  instance  you  may  raise  wheat 
on  one  side  of  a  hill,  and  not  upon  the  other,  al- 
though the  soil  is  identically  the  same. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  the 
meeting  adjourned  until  Tuesday  evening  next, 
when  **The  cultivation  and  preservation  of  Fruits" 
will  be  taken  up  for  discussion,  and  an  interesting 
meeting  is  anticipated. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

HOU8INO  Aia>  PAINTXNa    FABM 

VBHIOIiBB. 

It  is  strange  what  a  diiforenoe  there  is  among 
farmers  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  housing 
their  wagons  and  carts.  Prudent,  eeonomicfU 
men,  in  most  things,  are  wholly  insensible  to  the 
^reat  loss  they  experience  by  allowing  their  expen- 
sive vehicles  to  be  beaten  upon  and  soaked  by  the 
storms,  and  cheeked  and  shrank  by  the  Madng 
sun. 

Wagons  and  carts  from  the  maker's  shop  aie 
seldom  well-p«inted.  The  owner  gets  so  anxious 
to  be  using  his  new  cart,  and  the  ojd  one  seems  so 
unbearable,  that  the  cart  is. taken  from  the  shop 
before  the  littie  onenings  in  the  wood  and  the  jcmits 
are  half  filled  with  paint, — the  &aner  ^'gueseee  it 
will  do/'  and  away  it  goes  to  commence  a  stia^^- 
forward  course  to  decay.  A  few  days  after,  it 
rains.  The  cart  body  is  soaked  through.  The 
joints  absorb  water  and  swell.  Byand-by,  when 
the  water  has  dried  out,  after  having  been  dragged 
about  the  farm  for  several  days,  the  joints  beooose 
l<jose.  This  prooess  needs  only  to  be  repeated  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  to  give  you  a  heavy, 
rickety  body,  which,  in  a  few  years,  breaks  up  aod 
sends  vou  to  the  mechanic  again. 
Bat  the  wheels  are  the  most  important  part.  Upon 
them  has  the  moat  labor  been  SKpended  in  propor- 
tion to  their  w«(dit,  and  of  them  shook!  the  moft 
care  be  taken.  The  hubs,  generally,  axe  made  of 
elm.  Elm,  exposed  to  the  weather,  is  of  short  du- 
ration. It  is  used  because  it  is  difficult  to  split  it 
in^riving  the  spokes.    White-oak  hubs  bvaria- 
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bly  check  and  open,  when  unoovered  bv  punt, 
and  exposed  to  the  weather.  White-oak  timber, — 
indeed  all  timber,  loees  its  strength  and  tenadtj 
after  being  aoain  and  again  expmed  to  rain  and 
air.  The  nab  then  grows  soft,  the  spokes  settle 
Into  it  a  veiy  little,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  tire  is  loose,  and  the  blacksmith's  aid  is  need- 
ed. 

A  wagon  loft  ont  of  doors  will  in  a  few  years 
becx>me  a  spongy,  heayy  mass,  unprofitable  to  use. 
As  pn>of  of  the  correctness  of  tlwse  remarks,  we 
know  of  a  fiurmer  who  has  run  down  three  sets 
of  wheels  by  ez^ure,  and  not  by  work,  while 
another  has  a  pair  of  wheels  perfectly  sound,  binlt 
a  year  or  two  before  his  neighbor's  nret  pair.  In 
the  first  case  the  wheels  ha^e  never  been  housed, 
winter  nor  sammer;  bat  have  been  left  by  the 
road-ttde,  as  if  impregnable  as  the  stone  wall  to 
injurv  firom  the  weather.  In  the  other  case  the 
eart  has  been  uniformly  housed,  and  always  well 
painted.  It  must  be  very  intelligible  to  the  read- 
er which  18  the  wiser  course. 

PAIMTDVa  FASM  TIHICEBS. 

The  reasons  fiv  painting  farm  vehicles  as  well  as 
housing  them  are  many  and  obvious.  Paint  af- 
fords a  present  shelter.  You  are  sometimes  neces- 
Barily  out  in  the  rain.  Your  well-painted  wheel 
win  be  injured  but  a  little.  Paint  closes  up  the 
pores  and  keeps  in  that  life  of  the  wood,  which  is 
Its  whole  strength.  Besides,  a  man  will  work 
more  cheerfully  and  accomplish  more  when  things 
are  a  <*little  decent"  about  him.  The  appearance 
of  good,  convenient,  respectable  vehicles  about  a 
ferm  is  always  agreeable  to  the  stranger.  Their 
infloenee  too,  upon  the  laborer's  spirit  and  temper, 
is  worthy  of  consideration. 

A  word  as  to  the  colors  most  suitable  to  use  in 
painting.  As  your  vehicles  will  have  to  be  out  in 
the  hot  sun,  while  in  service,  the  lighter  the 
color  the  less  will  the  wood  shrink.  A  wheel 
nainted  black  will  become  as  hot  in  the  sun  as  the 
hand  can  bear ;  while  another  punted  a  light  lead 
color,  which  is  the  cheapest,  will  be  cold  to  the 
touch.  Of  course  in  the  former  case  the  wood 
will  shrink,  loosening  the  tire,  while  in  the  latter 
all  will  reman  firm.  w.  n.  b. 

Concord^  1858. 

F9r  the  New  England  Farvur, 

WBAT  MANURE!  FOR  SWAMP  LAND  7 

Mr.  EniToa:— I  would  like  to  inquire  what  is 
the  best  manure  for  swamp  land,  where  the  vege- 
table matter  is  two  or  mors  feet  deep  ?  I  have 
osed  eommcMi  horse'  manure  with  good  success,  af- 
ter draining,  plowing,  palling  out  the  roots,  Ac., 
and  seeding  to  grass  in  the  fall.  On  such  land  1 
get  about  two  tons  to  the  acre,  of  English  grass. 

I  have  thought  there  might  be  a  cheaper  sub- 
•tance  than  manure  to  bring  such  lands  into  Eng- 
lish ^rass,  if  I  only  knew  what  it  was.  I  know 
that  it  IS  recommended  by  some  of  your  writers,  to 
mread  over  sand  or  gravel,  and  then  manure,  but 
that  is  too  expensive  here,  where  hay  generally  is 
Bbout|8aton.  -^fscotr. 

Ludhw,  Vt.,  1853. 


ably,  in  the  long  run,  than  good  bam  manure, 
composed  of  the  droj;2pings  of  horses,  cattle,  swine, 
sheep  and  fowls.  But  on  some  of  your  hew  swamp 
land  you  might  do  well  to  try  lime  on  a  small 
piece,  on  another  ashes,  on  another  guano,  watch- 
ing carefully  the  results  of  each.  New  swamp 
lands  contiun  generally,  most  or  all  the  elements 
which  the  plant  needs^ ;  but  they  sometimes  require 
sand  or  lime,  as  they  have  an  excess  of  adds,  at 
first  nn&vorable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Thor- 
ough plowing,  plenty  of  composted  manure,  and 
such  experiments  as  we  have  suggested,  will  bring 
you  satisfactory  results,  if  you  persevere. 


RBiARxs.-*If  you  get  two  tons  per  acre  as  a 
general  result,  it  ought  to  be  a  satisfactory  crop, 
onlsss  an  extraordinary  amooat  of  money  and  la- 
hor  is  expen  ded.    There  is  nothing  better,  prob- 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

maWBlUB  BVBRaRBBN  8WBBT 

CORN. 

He  who  expects  to  find  this  article  as  much  su- 
perior to  the  common  sweet  com,  as  the  ambrosia 
of  tiie  gods  is  to  the  food  of  mortals,  vrill  lay  down 
his  cob,  and  pick  his  teeth  in  disappointment.  He 
will  rise  from  the  table,  and  dof  it  a  humbug. 
The  fact  is,  he  who  has  eood  sweet  corn  upon  his 
table,  picked  at  the  right  time  and  well  cooked, 
has  an  ejpicurean  dish,  that  he  might  ask  any  sen- 
sible epd  in  the  mythology  to  partake  of,  without 
fear  of  refusal.  Siould  some  German  oommentar 
tor  upon  classic  lore  undertake  to  prove,  that  this 
was  the  veritable  ambrosia,  it  wouhi  be  difficult  to 
disprove  his  position.  The  man  who  does  not  ap- 
preciate sweet  com,  and  consider  it  a  standard  of 
excellence,  lacking  no  element  of  ^statory  satis- 
fikction,  is  not  the  man  to  appreciate  anything. 
But  were  the  Stowell's  decideoly  superior  io  all 
other  kinds,  for  the  table,  we  should  not  expect  to 
have  the  multitude  believe  it,  even  after  they  had 
tried  it.  We  have  heard  a  very  sensible  man  as- 
sert, that  common  field  pumpkin  made  as  good 
pies,  as  the  marrow  squash  of  Boston  notoriety. 
From  that  date,  our  path  was  very  much  strength- 
ened in  the  old  adage,  that  there  is  no  use  in  dis- 
puting about  tastes.  If  the  new  variety  of  com  is 
as  eood  as  the  old  for  the  table,  and  has  other  ex- 
celfencies  that  the  old  does  not  possess,  it  vrill 
prove  an  acqousition. 

It  has  been  introduced  to  the  aaioultoral  pub- 
lic, mainly  through  the  agency  of  Prof.  Mapes, 
who  has  sent  out  thousands  of  samples  of  the  seed 
to  the  readers  of  the  Working  Farmer  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  He  gives  the  foUowins:  ftc- 
count  of  its  origin  in  his  paper  for  Dec.,  1850. 
"Stowell's  sweet  con^  is  a  new  sort,  and  is  every 
way  superior  to  any  other  vre  have  seen ;  for  after 
being  pulled  from  the  ground  the  stalks  may  be 
placed  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  free  firom  moisture, 
rrost,  or  violent  currents  of  air,  (to  prevent  dry- 

mraH 


ing,j  and  the  grains  will  remain  ftul  and  milky,  lor 
many  months .  Or  the  ears  may  be  pulled  in  Au|^st, 
and  by  tying  a  string  loosely  around  the  small  end, 
to  prevent  we  bushes  from  drjing  away  from  the 
ears,  they  ma^  be  laid  on  shelves,  and  kept  moist 
and  suitable  for  boiCng,  for  a  year  or  more.  This 
com  is  a  hybrid  between  the  menomony  sol^  com, 
and  the  northern  sugar  com,  and  was  first  grovni 
byMr.NathanStowell,ofBariuigton,N.J.  Near 
the  dose  of  the  fiur  of  the  American  Institute,  1850, 
I  presented  the  managers  with  two  oars  ptdled  in 
August,  1849,  and  twelve  ears  pulled  in  1850. 
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They  were  boiled  and  served  up  together,  uid  ap- 
peared to  be  alike,  and  eqaal  to  oom  fresh  from 
the  earden. 

'*The  ears  are  larger  thanihe  usual  sweet  corn 
and  contain  twelve  rows.  To  save  the  seed,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  them  in  strong  currents  of  sdr, 
freed  from  most  of  the  husks,  and  assisted  slightly 
by  fire  heat  when  nearly  dry.  In  damp  places  this 
corn  soon  mofdds,  and  becomes  worthless.  The 
seedy  when  dry,  is  bat  little  thicker  than  writing 
paper,  but  is  a  sure  grower.  The  stalks  are  very 
sweet,  and  valuable  as  fodder. '' 

-A  vnriter  in  the  Rural  New-Yorher  tried  it  in 
1851,  and  speaks  thus  of  it.  '^ Until  it  began  to 
tassel  out,  it  appeared  very  much  like  enormous 
broom  corn,  and  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  putting 
forth  ears,  until  very  late  in  toe  season,  when  it 
eared  out  rapidly,  and  bore  three  very  large  full 
ears  on  all  the  best  stalks,  and  in  some  cases  the 
fourth  ear  was  &irly  set.  Only  a  very  few  of  the 
stalks  bore  sinele  oars.  It  matured  rapidly  and 
very  perfectly,  out  it  was  many  weeks  after  frost 
set  ia,  and  the  corn  was  housed,  and  after  the 
husks  had  become  entirely  white,  before  any  of 
the  kernels  presented  the  shrivelled  appearance  of 
sweet  corn. 

**That  it  will  do  all  that  has  been  said  of  it,  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt.  As  far  as  my  observa- 
tion durins  one  season  extends,  I  am  satisfied  it  is 
a  most  vamable  acquisition  to  our  sweet  com.  It 
grows  freely,  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  produces 
m  my  garden  this  season  far  beyond  any  corn  I 
have  ever  seen.  Beside  the  greater  number  of 
ears  on  a  stalk,  each  ear  and  kernel  is  very  large, 
although  it  dries  down  for  seed  to  a  very  small  ear 
and  kernel.  Very  few  of  the  ears  have  less  than 
fourteen  rows,  and  I  have  just  noticed  an  ear  of  it 
only  7  inches  long  and  vet  it  had  16  rows,  and 
contained  more  toan  SOO  kernels.  The  day  I 
planted  this  corn,  I  planted  an  equal  number  of 
nills  of  a  very  superior  sweet  corn,  the  kernels  of 
which  most  perfectiy  resemble  this,  and  although 
the  exposure  and  soil  was  equal,  yet  the  Stowell 
corn  surpassed  it  in  every  respect.  I  shall  try  it 
another  season  with  increased  interest." 

Another  writer  in  the  same  paper  gives  us  his 
experience  for  1852.  "When  I  read  of  the  won- 
derful productiveness  and  keepins  qualitT  of  this 
new  kind  of  com  1  rather  regarded  it  as  a  humbug. 
However,  I  boueht  a  gill  ofccNnii  for  25  oents,  and 
planted  it  May  25th  in  rather  an  unfavorable  spot 
tor  late  planting.  But  it  matured  in  good  time, 
and  proauoed  ^m  three  to  seven  perfect  good 
ears  on  a  stalk— and  one  stalk  had  on  it  sixteen — 
the  shortest  f^bout  two  inches,  but  well  filled  out, 
and  all  ripe  ei^ough  and  good  for  seed.  I  wish  to 
record  my  vote  in  fiivor  of  the  £vergreen  Com — 
that  it  is  no  humbug.^* 

I  will  add  to  these  trials  of  the  article  my  own 
ezperienoe  for  the  last  two  seasons.  I  procured  a 
few  seeds  from  the  olfioe  of  the  Working  Farmer  in 
New  York  in  the  sjpring  .  of  185]..  Pmnted  them 
late,  but  owing  to  drought  only  6  kernels  came  up. 
1  had  18  perfect  ears  from  these  6  kernels  and  two 
imperfect  ones.  This  showed  the  oom  a  very  su- 
perior bearer.    The  growth  of  stalks  was  large. 

I  had  now  seed  enough  to  plant  about  one-third 
of  an  acre,  afler  giving  away  some  to  friends.  'The 
soil  was  badly  exhausted  by  tillage  and  was  not 
highly  manured.^  But  the  growth  of  stalks  was 
l^t^gPi  <^q4  ^^^  f^^^^  0^  ^^^  satisfactory,  though 


the  season  was  one  of  great  drought  and  com  suf- 
fered much  throughout  the  country.  Some  of  the 
stalks  bad  three  ears  and  many  of  them  two,  with 
settines  for  more,  showing  what  it  had  a  mind  ta 
do  if  there  was  only  food  enough  under  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all,  that  in  very  rich  soil  there  will 
often  be  three  ears  upon  a  single  stalk — and  some 
stalks  of  tvrice  that  number.  We  may  then  set 
down  the  advantages  of  this  sweet  com  as  mainVy 
the  following  :— 

Ist.  Its  exquisite  flavor  is  not  injured  by  the  hy- 
bridiring,a8  has  been  the  case  with  other  attempts 
at  crossing  the  sweet  eom  vrifeh  other  varieties. 

2nd.  It  secures  a  very  much  lai^ger  yield  of  eom. 
The  number  of  rows  upon  an  ear  varies  from  8  to 
20 ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  aro  12  and  up- 
wards. Most  of  the  larger  ears  have  from  4  to  8w 
kernels  upon  them.  Then  we  have  more  ears  up* 
on  a  stalk. 

3d.  It  prolongs  the  season  of  green  eom  in  the 
garden  until  frost  eomea,  and  if  it  be  pulled  up  by 
the  roots  and  sheltered,  it  lengthens  it  out  untA 
freezing  weather. 

4th.  If  you  have  a  fruit  roon»,  where  you  eaa 
command  the  temperature,  you  can  have  green 
oom  the  year  rouna  on  the  cob.  But  as  we  nave 
no  such  room,  we  have  not  tried  this  part  of  the 
experiment. 

5ih.  It  furnishes  the  largest  amount  of  fodder 
of  any  kind  of  com  grown  in  the  world.  Prof. 
Maps  says,  ''the  Stowell  oom, when  thickly  sown, 
will  yield  double  the  burden  of  stalks  and  leavea 
of  any  other  oom  we  have  tried.  It  is  more  readi- 
ly cured,  and  preferred  by  cattie  even  to  tiie  beet 
English  hay." 

The  only  draw-back  upon  it,  is  the  danger  of  its 

foinff  back  to  the  ori^nals  from  which  it  was  pro- 
oced,  a  dang^  that  is  common  to  aU  hybrios,  I 
believe,  until  they  have  become  very  thoroughly 
established.  Whether  the  variety  of  rows  that 
the  difierent  ears  assume  is  any  inaicati6n  of  a  re- 
lapse, the  experimenter  must  judge  for  himself.  I 
have  full  confidence  in  the  article,  and  believe  it  a 
great  acquLbition  to  the  garden  and  the  farm. 

W.  Clitt- 
StoningtoTiy  Ct.,  Jan.  17,  1853. 


MILK  TRADB  OF  NBW  YORK. 

We  have  before  us  an  elegantly  printed  volume 
of  118  pages,  published  by  Fowlxbs  ^WsixSr 
Boston,  in  which  it  b  stated  how  the  production, 
manufacture  and  sale  of  milk  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  vicinity  is  mana^^.  By  John  Moir 
LALLT,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Thau. 
We  must  say  that  the  developments  are  of  the 
most  astounding  as  well  as  disgusting  character. 
It  is  no  longer  a  wonder  that  upwards  of  nine 
thousand  children  die  annually  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  as  is  supposed  by  the  physidans,  pois- 
oned by  an  article  called  milk. 

Mr.  MuLLALLT,  and  aU  engaged  in  exposing  this 
iniquitous  and  brutalizing  business,  are  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  community  for  thefr  efforts  in 
the  matter.  The  book  should  4)e  in  the  hands  of 
every  head  of  a  femily,  that  parents  may  see  what 
it  is  th^y  feed  to  their  children  under  the  name  of 
milk  /    The  milk  business  in  our  New  England  oi- 
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18 fast  beeomiog  an  Important  one,  and  anle08[time,  to  give  bread  to  the  mSlions  of  earth,  and 

when  he  draws  its  rich  treasure  from  her  teeming 
bosom,  he  must  ^o4t  in  so  land  and  restoring  a 
manner  as  not  to  exhaast  her  resonroes.  Ahnd 
mast  eoide  in  these  operations,  and  to  do  it  sue-  * 
cessfally,  mind  muA  be  enlightened  by  science  as 
well  as  aided  by  experience,  or  too  often  its  no- 
blest efforts  will  prove  abortiYe. 
Now,  how  is  this  farmers'  iTcenm  to  aid  him  in 


there  are  proper  gaards  and  restraints  thrown 
around  it,  we  shall,  quite  likeAy,  bj-and-by,  have  a 
eimilar  state  of  things  among  as  here. '  There  are 
firaads  practised  within  our  own  personal  know- 
ledge, wfai<A  lead  OS  to  this  opinion.  The  book 
may  be  sent  by  mall  to  any  part  of  the  coantiy  for 
A  trifling  postage.  The  New  York  Courier  says 
Mr.  MuLLALLT  has  ^vena  fair,  faithful  andimpar- 
iaal  view  of  the  whole  milk  trade  In  that  city : — 

**He  exposes  the  horrible  system  of  distillery 
n^k  manafaetarers — the  nrocess  of  makine  sweet 
<cream  out  of  distilleTy  milx,  hogs  or  calves  Drains, 
molasses  and^halk — and  sketches  with  a  vivid  and 
powerful  pen  the  mnltitode  of  evils  that  arise  from 


this  int^leotaal  eulture  which  is  so  very^essential 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  t  We  have  spoken 
of  lectures  as  one  means,  a  very  important  one, 
too,  on  many  accounts.  But  these  are  incidental, 
periotHeaif  eenring,  it  may  be,  onoe  a  month, 
though  I  should  hope  oflener.  At  any  rate,  there 
must  be  a  gltp  between  them,  and  these  gaps  in 
the  proeress  of  mind,  like  the  rent  in  a  garment, 


mftk  establishment  and  its  internal  econo- 
my, as  well  as  tlie  disgusting  practises  and  brutal- 
ity of  those  employed  in  them— a  description  al- 
most enough  to  make  the  reader  forswear  the  use 
of  milk  in  the  city  forever.  The  exposes  of  the 
woik  are  positively  shocking.  We  knew  that  abom- 
inable, disgusting  frauds  were  practiced  by  the 
milk  dealers  of  the  city,  but  really,  we  were  not 
prepared  for  sneh  an  exhibition  of  human  deprav- 
ity and  oapiditv  as  is  here  bared  to  our  view." 


For  the  Ntw  BmgUmd  Fmmer. 


the  infamous  traffic.    He  gives  us  a  description  of  unless  fitted  up  and  closed,  will  be  verr  apt  to  be- 
"■     ■*■  come  larger,  until  the  whole  is  rent.    I  say,  then, 

to  fiU  up  this  empty  chasm  as  it  will  too  often 
prove,  tnat  in  connection  with,  and  as  a  part  of 
these  lyceums,  Mc  library  should  form  an  impoi^ 
tant  feature. 

Agricaltaral  libraries  among  farmers  are  not  an 
unknown  feature  of  the  age;  all,  however,  do  not 
seem  disposed  to  possess  them.  But  get  up  such 
libraries  in  connection  vri th  the  lyoeum,  and  for 
ought  we  know,  all  would  read.  At  least,  we 
may  fidrly  suppose  that  many  will.  Now  how  tri- 
fling woud  be  the  expense  for  the  members  of  an 
agricultural  lyoeum  to  take  ail  the  first-class  agri- 
cultural  publioations.  And  with  an  equal  sum 
thereto  added,  what  rich  collections  would  be  made 
each  year  in  scientific  works  on  matters  relating 
to  the  fiirmer's  well  being.  By  these,  young  far- 
mers would  be  taught  the  principles  and  progress 
of  science,  and  bjr  the  former^  he  oould  learn  ^e 
result  of  these  pnndples  when  reduced  to  practice, 
their  failures  and  successes. 

01  what  a  beautiful  ormaiQCut  such  an  institu- 
tion, endowed  with  a  well  selected  library,  adapt- 
ed to  its  'pro^resB,  would  be  to  anv  town  in  our 
ffood  old  ^te.  Yet  how  many  such  can  our  State 
boast?  Have  we  one?  Where  is  the  zoodly  land 
where  it  may  be  found  ?  We  vrould  gladly  go 
there  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  unusual  thrift, 
countenances  beaming  with  hapjpiness  and  content^ 
ment,  bought  by  the  rich  gift  or  intelligence,  oper- 
ating like  a  main-spring  to  regulate  all  movements. 

How  many  farmers  have  we  in  Massachusetts, 
who  will  pledge  themselves  to  become  even  slttine 
and  hearing  members  of  such  an  association  t  u 
there  is  a  town  where  ten,  nay  five,  can  be  found, 
who  will  meet  once  a  week  to  hear  and  talk  about 
farming, — resolved  that  noble  eflects  shall  grow 
out  of  it,  the  agricultural  destiny  of  that  tovm  can 
aware  thb  picture,  which  should  everywhere  be  be  saved.  A  lyceum,  like  the  one  I  would  have  in 
viable,  is  a  bold  one,  and  Implies  many  things. ^very  town,  would  soon  be  established,  the  intel- 


Mr.  Eorroa: — In  a  former  number  of  the  Far- 
msr  I  made  some  remarks  on  the  benefits  of  Ag- 
ricoltural  lectures  in  lyceums.  This  was  done  un- 
der the  impression  that  such  institutions  were  in 
operation  m  all,  er  nearly  every  town  and  hamlet 
wherever  the  remarks  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  read.  I  suppose  such  institutions  are,  through 
the  winter  months,  in  existence  almost  everywhere. 
But  a  new  question  comes  up  with  regard  to  them. 
Are  th^  established  on  the  principle  of  firmness, 
and  oonducted  with  the  systematic  order  that  such 
associations  should  be  ?  I  refer  now  to  lyceums 
in  agricultural  communities,  where  the  intellectu- 
al waute  are  more  for  agricultural  information,  and 
prosperity  arises  more  firom  agricultural  success 
than  from  any  other  natural  oaase. 

Kow  I  have  a  benu  ideal  of  what  such  a  lyceum 
ahould  be.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  an  ag- 
rieuhural  Ufceum,  embracing  in  its  phalanx  those 
who  deaign  to  cultivate  the  earth  as  a  profession, 
and  whohave  enough  respect  for  that  profession 
to  give  their  influence  and  hearty  goodwill  to  de- 
rate it  to  the  position  where  nature  and  nature's 
God  desired  it  should  rank.    I  am  very  well 


In  the  first  plaoe,  I  suppose  it  dearly  shows,  that 
to  be  a  fiirmer  does  not  imply  ''a  mere  dop-hop- 
per,*'  an  animated  mass  of  dav  whose  noblest  at- 
tribute is  physical  energy,  excited  by  the  idea  of 
adding  field  to  field,  and  increasing  the  swelling 
nmnbers  of  herds  and  flocks. 

Ko,  the  position  I  take  elevates  him  above  all 
this,  and  defines  him  as  an  iiUeUectual  being,  sent 
into  ^e  world  to  pluck  out  the  thorns  and  fiiisUes 
that  man's  perverseness  sowed,  and  pUnt  roses  and 
myrtles  ui  their  place.  It  is  for  him  to  make  the 
deeert  smile  in  verdiue,  and  waste  places  to  yield 
bonntifiil  harvests.    He  is,  through  all  coming 


ligence  of  the  inhabitants  would  brighten  under 
its  influence, — a  purer  stream  of  thought  breaking 
ont,  and  fed  from  fountams  of  truth,  would  purify 
all  parts;  the  earth  would  smile  under  more  varied 
and^her  harvests.  Here  it  would  be  found  that 
competence  and  wealth  could  be  drawn  from  the 
earth,  not  by  "servile  labor,"  but  by  well-direct- 
ed, careful  industry,  such  as  men  in  every  sphere 
must  practice  in  order  to  succeed-^in  short,  hap^ 
piness  as  pure,  intdligence  as  high,  refinement  as 
chaste,  as  earth  can  afford,  would  here  be^  found. 
Taste  would  ud  economy  in  rearing  buildingp, 
planting  trees,  diriding  of  field»«-indeed,  in  every- 
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thing  to  make  earth  beaat^K  heme  deKghtfal, 
and  all  thinga  pleaaaat  to  esjo^r- 

And  wo«&  not  these  attractions  tend  to  eheck 
the  spiiit  of  discontent  which  k  now  biio^f^  so 
many  yoang  men  into  scenes  and  oceapations 
irhich  are  drndgery  in  eomparison  with  the  fanner *s 
life  T  Fanners  in  the  present  daj,  if  you  wonld 
haTC  your  sons  respect  the  professioB  which  yon 
have  followed  so  calmly  through  life,  if  you  would 
hare  them  stay  '*on  the  old  homestead,^  dear  to 
you  from  a  thousand  associations,  and  which  you 
may  wish  fc  retain  m  your  family  ,--if  you  would 
save  them  from  vice  and  folly — to  which  new  scenes 
frequently  allure, — teach  them  that  mind  can  find 
as  great  a  sphere  for  (^ration  in  the  fiurming 
fielcu  as  in  the  pent-up  shops  and  co«n ting-rooms, 
and  that  independence  is  easier  won  in  the  jmre 
air  of  the  country,  than  in  tlie  dingy,  contamina- 
ted atmosphere  of  town,  and  encoorase  the  far- 
mers' lyoeum  as  a  means  of  ekvating  tnem  to  the 
positions  they  so  earnestly  desire.  w.  b. 

Ebmff^,  Jmi.  22, 1853. 

RxMARKS— We  commend  the  above  remarks  to 
everybody.  It  wHl  be  gratifying  to  friend  B.  to 
learn  that  the  fermers  of  the  State  are  occasion- 
ally getting  an  agrieultuial  lecture  in  the  town  ly- 
oeums,  and  surprise  him  as  much  to  be  informed 
that  probably  not  one  town  in  ten  in  the  common- 
wealth has  a  fanner's  chib  orlyeeum,  where  agri- 
culture, in  ito  higher  phases,  is  discussed.  Here 
and  there,  m  the  town  libraries,  a  few  agricultu- 
ral books  are  supplied^  Where  there  are  no  town 
libraries,  farmers  cannot  do  better  than  to  form  a 
club,  and  purchase  a  lew  of  the  best  books  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  when  the  town  library  is 
formed,  merge  them  in  that. 


ROOTS  V&  HAT. 

Many  farmers  are  ¥oud  m  their  denvncmtibns  of 
roots  as  a  substitute  for  hay  in  feeding  stock. 
They  regard  them  as  vastly  more  expensive  than 
the  latter,  and  in  eyery  tmp(»tant  respect,  inferior. 
Some  who  yfetp  formerly  loud  in  their  praises  of 
ruta  baga,  sugar  beet,  parsnips,  carrots,  &o.,  are 
now  as  loud  in  their  denunciations.  Truth,  we 
opine,  hovers  in  the  middle  region  between  these 
extremes,  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  the  premises,  to  a 
few  facts  which  have  a  rery  important  and  direct 
bearing  upon  the  subject. 

As  far  as  mere  nutriment  is  invoked  ^  we  are  by 
no  means  in  the  dark  concerning  the  value  of  any 
fitfm  product,  not  excepting  even  the  meanest  and 
most  worthless.  Science  has  already  made  us  ac- 
quainted vrith  this  part  of  the  subject.  We  know 
that  one  thousand  parts  of  the  potato,  for  instance, 
contains  from  200  to  260  parts  of  nutritive  matter, 
coxMHSting  mostly  of  starch  vrith  a  small  admixture 
of  mucilage — from  15  to  29=  of  saccharine  matter, 
and  from  30  to  4d  of  ^nten. 

The  common  red  beet  contains,  in  1000  parts, 


starch,  121  of  saoehaiine  malier,  aed  18  or  14  of 

gluten. 
Mangel  wurte^  eontariMi,  m  1000  parts,  13S 

parts  of  alimentary  matter,  which  ie  made  np  of 

13  parts  of  starch,  119  saccharine  matter,  and  4 

of  gluten. 

Knglish  turnips,  in  1000  parts,  eoDtain  42  part» 
of  nutritive  matter,  i.  e.,  7  of  starch,  and  34  of 
saccharine  matter. 

The  rata  baga — the  root  sometimes  denounced 
at  this  day  with  great  virtdenoe — contains  in  1000 
parts,  ^  parts  nutritive  matter,  consisting  of  9 
parts  of  starch,  M  sacchame  xMitter  and  2  of 
gluten.  In  1000  parts,  the  parsnip  aflbrds  100  of 
nutritive  matter,  10  of  which  ai«  starch,  and  the 
residue  saccharine  substance. 

The  carrot,  in  1000  parts,  aflMs  9S  of  nutritive 
matter ;  3  of  which  are  starch  and  95  of  saccha* 
rino  matter.  There  is  also  in  additkm  to  these,, 
an  extract  which  iappears  insoluble. 

But  these  nutritive  products  are  not  the  onlj 
valuaUe  parts — the  remainder  of  the  vegetables  ia 
composed  of  fibrous  subetance  which  assista  ali- 
mentation by  eommunicatmg  to  the  stomach  the 
stimulus  of  distention,,  and  by  other  means  not  yet 
fully  ascertained. 

Novrkt  us  examine  cIoTer.  Of  this  Aajr,  lOOO 
parts  contain  about  41  partaof  alimentary,  of  which 
32  are  starchy  3  saccharine  matter,  2  gktten,  and 
3  insoluble  vegetable  extract. 

Of  herds^grass  (Phlewn  Pratense)  we  hare  no 
very  reliable  analyses,  as  yet.  Some  chemists  set 
down  the  nutritiTC  matter  iA  contains  at  190,  oth- 
ers at  89,  90  and  97,  in  1000  parts. 

If  we  ascertain  the  number  of  tons  of  wther  of 
the  above  named  roots,  produced  on  an  acre  of  any 
lesser  extent  of  surface,  with  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, we  may,  by  the  assistance  of  the  above  table,, 
decide  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  as  to 
the  specific  value  of  each,  compared  with  hay,  or 
any  other  description .  of  iodder.  That  a  Tastly 
greater  amount  <^  fodder  may  be  obtained  from 
an  acre  cultivated  in  roots  than  from  a  sim^r  ex- 
tent of  surface  in  grass,  b  a  point  already  too  ob- 
vious to  need  any  demonstration.  The  following 
from  the  IVewark  DaH^  Advertinr  shows  what  may 
be  expected,  vrith  proper  care  from  the  potato : — 

'*Mr.  JosEpB  D.  Cos  raised  from  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter  of  seed,  40  Rohan  potatoes,  weighing  l^ 
lbs.  which  he  tells  us,  after  an  accurate  measure- 
uflsnt  of  the  ground  occupied,  is  at  the  rate  of 
1440  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  cut  his  seed  into 
five  tubers,  and  the  produce  is  equal  to  225  bushele 
of  potatoes  to  one  bushel  of  seed.  The  largest  po^ 
tato  weighs  about  2  pounds.  The  vine  grew  elevea 
feet  three  inches." 

From  the  Farmer  and  Gardener  we  extract  the 

following  on  ^*IIorse  Feed.'^ 

* 'There  is  no  one  who  Mfuds  the  oemlb^  of 
domestic  animals — those  noue  creatures  which 


.      *       .^*s         .**..«    •        14       ^      i\  contribute  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  every  bom  ^ 
150  parts  of  nntntive  matter— i.  e.,  14  parts  ofl,ta«d,  whethtt  it  bo  the  splewydMtnbEalunait  of 
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.  the  rich,  or  the  more  humble  domiotl  of  the  poor, 
but  mvaft  ttjoise  to  learn  that  the  roei  cuUure  is 
ganing  favor  with  most  latelliffeDt  farmers.  The 
advantages,  indeed,  which  resmt  from  devoting  a 
few  acres  to  such  purposes  are  so  striking,  and  add 
•o  much  to  the  profit  and  economy  of  everv  well 
ooaduoted  farm,  that  one  wonders  how  intelligent 
ai^ieulturists  eoold  so  long  have  rejected  the  evi- 
dences which  have  so  ohvioosl^  presented  them- 
selves for  consideration;  and  with  a  view  of  bring- 
iDg  these  facts  more  immediately  to  view,  we  wul 
freely  state  them. 

''To  begin,  then,  we  will  premise,  that  each 
working  horse  will  consume  three  gallons  of  corn 
per  day,  (equal  to  that,  without  hay)  or  1095  gal- 
lons per  year.  Now  if  we  take  thirty  bushels  as 
the  average  yield  of  an  acre  in  coni,  which  is  a 
large  one,  it- will  take  four  acres,  sixty  perches  of 
ground  to  raise  com  enourh  to  sustain  a  single 
Horse.  On  the  other  hand  let  us  suppose  that  an 
acre  in  carrots  will  raise  three  hundnd  bushels, 
{and  this  is  a  small  average,  for  seven  hundred 
bushels  have  oflen  been  produced  on  an  acre,)  and 
as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  three  pecks  of  this 
root  are  sufficient  to  sustain  a  horse  well  at  labor, 
and  as  there  are  12  hundred  pecks  in  three  hun- 
dred bushels,  so  will  one  acre  sustain  a  horse  one 
year  and  thirty-five  days,  making  a  saving  of  three 
acres  and  ninety  perches  of  land,  and  nearly  the 
e^aivalent  of  that  amount  of  labor  is  tillage,  as  all 
will  admit  that  if  the  carrots  be  ^Wictous/y  drilkd, 
the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed  on  their  cul- 
tore  is  very  little  greater  than  what  is  requisite 
to  secure  a  good  yield  of  com — one  thinning  and 
three  hoeings  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure 
a  good  crop .  As  to  manuring,  we  will  observe  that 
they  do  not  require  more  than  ought  to  be  given 
to  oom,  as  less  than  twenty  loads  should  not  be 
devotod  to  either.  The  gathering  and  preserva- 
tion  is,  to  be  sure,  more  tedious  per  acre ;  out  when 
the  labor  to  be  bestowed  on  four  acres  and  ninety 
perches  in  com,  is  compared  with  that  requisite 
for  one  acre  of  carrots,  we  think  the  amount  wUl 
.  stand  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter." 

That  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  should  have  in- 
dulged the  belief,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  that 
seven  hundred  bushels  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
maximum  yield  of  an  acre  cultivated  ^'fuft'ctoi»/y  in 
this  root,  is  certainly  deserving  of  surprise.    A 
Mr.  little  residing  in  Newbury,  or  Newburyport, 
in  this  State,  some  years  since  harvested  twice  that 
quantity — 1400  from  one  acre,  and  in  the  reports 
of  many  of  our  agricultural  societies,  as  weU  as 
those  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  seldom  that  any  crop 
not  exceeding  seven  hundred  bushels  is  mentioned. 
The  sugar  beet,  mangel  wurtsel,  and  other  popu- 
lar root  crops,  often  exceed  one  thousand.    The 
latter  are  perhaps  less  expensive,  so  far  as  cultiva- 
tion is  concerned,  than  the  carrot ;  bat  they  are 
less  nutritive,  and  are  supposed  to  be  more  ex- 
hausting to  the  soil  on  which  they  grow.    For 
neat  stock,  the  parsnip  ts  now  highly  esteemed  by 
cattle  breeders,- both  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope.   Ito  yield  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  car- 
rot, and  it  requires  about  the  same  soil  and  treat- 
ment.   It  is  an  excellent  feed  fisr  hogs,  ahaep,  and 
other  stock. 


POTATOBS— INTBRBBTINa  BZPBRI* 

BtBNT. 

The  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society  contains  a  very  elaborate  and  care- 
fiilly  prepared  table,  showmgthe  result  of  experi- 
ments ifi  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  in  every  pos- 
sible mode,  and  under  cdl  the  different  circum- 
stances which  could  well  be  conceived;  the  whole 
forming  a  maes  of  information  seldom  found  con- 
densed into  so  small  a  compass.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  our  friend  H.  H.  £astman,  Ifeq.,  of  Mar- 
shall, one  of  the  best  practical  farmers  in  the 
State — a  careful  experimenter  and  exact  observer 
of  results.  In  this  taWe  Mr.  E.  has  presented 
the  result  of  his  experiments  with  such  exactness, 
and  in  so  concise  a  form,  as  to  be  readily  under- 
stood by  the  reader.  We  only  regret  that  it  is  so 
formidable  as  to  prevent  ite  being  laid  before  our 
readers  in  detail,  especially  as  the  rule  and  figure 
work  in  the  table  is  very  inconvenient  for  Our  col- 
umns. We  may,  however,  as  briefly  as  may  be, 
state  some  of  thte  resulte  of  the  experimente,  as 
gathered  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  table,  hop- 
mg  at  some  future  time  to  present  the  matter  in 
a  more  acceptable  form. 

1.  Manures.  The  experiments  embrace  Hog 
manure,  Fermented  and  Unfermented  Yard  Ma- 
nure, Compost,  Manure  of  Fowls,  Lime,  Ashes, 
Gypsum,  Sulphur,  Saltpetre"  <kc.  &c.  The  re- 
sults are  decidedly  favorable  to  the  use  of  Hog 
manure  the  manure  of  Fowls  coming  next,  the 
Compost  next,  then  the  Unfermented  Manure. 
The  Lime  and  Gypsum  did  not  increase  the  yield 
beyond  that  part  on  which  no  manure  was  used. 
The  same  may  b^  said  of  the  Sulphur  and  Saltpe- 
tre. 

2.  Time  of  Planting.  The  earliest  planting 
proved  decidedly  best — the  difference  between  the 
18th  and  28th  May  being  19  bushels  per  acre,  and 
a  further  reduction  on  that  portion  planted  as  late 
as  10th  June  of  84  bushels  per  acre,  with  a  dee- 
ded advantage  as  to  size  ana  quality  in  &vor  of 
those  planted  early. 

3.  Whole  and  Cut ;  and  Large  and  Small  Seed. 
Here  the  result  proves  precisely  as  we  antidpated. 
The  seed  from  large  potetoes  produced  decidedly 
best.     We  will  give  the  exact  stetement. 

Weight  iif  Weight  of  Busktit 
Seed,         Prmhict.    pr  acre. 

101b«.6os.    7111m.  8  ox.      198 


Laige  Potatoes  One  whole 

whole, 
Large  Potatoea 

halved, 
Large  Potatoea 

halvedj 

Large  Potatoea 

quartered, 


In  a  hill, 

TwohnWaij^l^j 
In  each  hill,  *'»■"»•  w^ 


Sllba. 


One-balf  tn 

each  hill, 

4  qaartera 

In  each  hill. 


6ttMi.8os.    6tlba. 


Slba. 


SBlba. 


917 
189 
159 


Thus  far  with  reference  to  out  and  uncut ;  those 
halved  producing  most  when  used  in  the  same 
Quantity,  but  a  little  smaller  in  size  than  the  pro- 
duet  from  the  whole  seeds.  The  produce  of  the 
quartered  seed  was  much  smaller  and  inferior. 
The  following  is  a  pretty  clear  test  between  large 
and  small  seed. 

Weight  of  Wtightof  Bu$heU 

Seed.  Product,   pra^re. 

ISlba.  4  0S.  80lba.  915 

6  Iba.  50  lbs.  8  OK.     196 

8lbB.7os.  48  Iba.  8  01.     117 

6  Iba.  14  oa.  51  Iba.  189 

9  lbs.  98  Iba.  167 


Larse 


one  whole  in  hill, 

fl  u 


n 


u 


Medln'm 

Small, 

Small,  two  whole  In  hill, 

Small,  fbnr  whole  in  bill, 


The  produce  of  email  eecd  Inferior  and  unmarketable. 

A  veiy  clear  demonstration,  so  iar  as  our  experi- 
ment goes,  in  favor  of  large  seed,  a  result  which 
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will,  we  doubt  not,  be  generallj  reached  in  aU  ex- 
periments, with  whatever  crop,  between  perfect 
and  imperfeet  seed.  There  are  many  other  re- 
sults to  be  drawn  from  this  paper,  whieh  we  should 
be  ^lad  to  lay  before  our  readers,  could  we  con- 
veniently do  so.  The  public  are  under  obligations 
to  Mr.  Eastman  for  this  elabonite  and  accurate  ex- 
periment, and  we  hope  he  may  repeat  it  another 
season. — New  York  Farmer, 


F0r  ih€  New  England  Former. 
MANITRBa 

.  Mkssrs.  Editors  : — In  the  New  England  Farmer 
for  Feb.  9,  which  I  received  a  few  days  ago,  about 
ten  days  after  time,  I  perceive  a  query  by  J.  R.  ''If 
the  i^nure,  liquid  and  solid,  produced  by  feeding 
on  the  'estover  of  an  acre'  would  not  return  to 
the  ground,  'nearly  the  value  it  has  g^ven  out,' 
of  mineral  matter  f"  And  after  the  queiy,  the 
writer  says,  "I  suppose  that  mineral  substances, 
18  lime,  silexy  &o.,  are  not  digested  in  the  stomaeh 
of  the  animal,  and  that  onl^  a  small  amount  of 
them  is  taken  into  the  circulation,  but  that  they 
pass  off  in  the  dejections,  and  may  thus  all  he  re- 
turned to  the  sou,  and  the  estover  be  used  at  the 
same  time  as  food  for  the  stock." 

It  was  so  manifest  to  me  that  your  querist  is 
an  expert  in  the  animal  physiology,  of  which  I 
have  tittle  knowledge,  and  that  his  query  was  not 
proposed  as  seeking  information,  but  as  a  modest 
mode  of  conveying  instruction,  that  I  did  not  de- 
sign to  make  an  answer,  which  evidently  was  not 
desired  by  him.  But  on  reflection, I  have  tiiought 
that  if  J.  R.  would  state  more  fully  his  views  in 
the  matter,  in  doing  so  he  would  not  only  correct 
my  erroneous  idea,  but  would  probably  be  g^vine 
vuuable  instruction  to  other  or  your  readers,  and 
therefore  conclude  to  answer  the  query,  by  stating 
what  my  view  was.  I  tc^e  the  succeeding  clause 
above  quoted,  as  a  part  of  the  proposition  uiplied 
in  the  query,  which  is,  that  the  dejections  or  the 
cow  proiuced  bv  or  resulting  from  the  feeding  of 
a  com  stalk  will  impart  as  much  mineral  matter 
to  the  soil  as  the  com  stalk  itselfwould  have  done. 

My  answer  is  that  I  certainly  did  not,  by  any 
means,  suppose  this  to  be  the  case.  I  considered 
that  when  the  cow  had  laid  in  her  bone  and  milk 
from^  the  lime  of  the  corn-stalk  that  it  would  be 
sensibly  diminished,  and  that  the  amount  passed 
off  in  the  dejections  would  be  much  less  than  the 
portion  taken  into  the  stomach  in  the  com  stcdk. 
Further,  I  supposed  also  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  salts  taken  into  the  stomach  vrith  the 
food,  passed  off  in  the  perspirations  of  the  animal, 
while  still  another  portion  was  deposited  in  the 
blood  and  flesh.  And  further,  I  supposed  that 
some  portion  of  what  passed  off  in  the  dejections 
woulabe  dissolved  ana  lost  in  the  bam-yard,  pass- 
ing into  the  earth  there,  or  into  the  atmosphere. 
By  these  multiplied  means  of  abstractions,  I  con- 
sidered that  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  min- 
tral  matters  would  be  lost,  and  that  the  stable 
mailer  J  (the  word  was  correctiy  printed  as  it  was 
vmtten,  and  written  as  designed)  produced  from  a 
com  stalk  fed  to  a  cow  wouM  return  to  the  ground 
but  a  small  part  of  the  mineral  matters  which 
were  contained  in  the  stalk  itself. 

But  yoa  vriU  please  remind  J.  R.  that  the  phrase 
mineral  matters  was  not  used  in  the  "Fireside 
Talk."    It  was  said  ''the  ground  receives  back 


nearly  the  same  value  it  has  giyen  out,  and  I  think 
more,  in  amovnt  of  ferHUzin^  matter,  than  in  » 
eord  of  stable  matter. ' '  My  idea  was  this.  That 
a  large  portion,  say  seven  or  eieht  tenth  parts  of 
the  eom-stalk,  oonsisto  of  carBott  and  oxygen, 
which  by  the  decay  of  the  stalk  in  the  earth  woeld 
be  set  free  and  deposited  in  the  earth  in  form  of 
carbonic  aeid,  the  great  thing  neoessary  for  the 
plant ;  that  another  eonnderable  portion  oonrist- 
mg  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  would  in  the  same 
manner  impart  ammonia  to  the  soil,  both  of  which 
it  had  taken  up  partly  from  the  soil,  (or  wouldy> 
and  partly  from  the  atmosphere.  That  the  first 
of  these  would  be  principally,  if  not  wholly,  and 
the  last  partially  lost  in  passing  the  steUt  throngh 
the  cow.  That  the  mineral  matters  eonstitntedl 
only  from  one  to  two  tenth  parte  of  the  stalk,  and 
that  the  greatest  part  of  that  would  be  lost,  a» 
above  explained. 

I  have  stoted  mv  ideas  exactly  and  definitely,  in 
order  that  not  onfr  myself,  but  the  public  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  oorreetion  of  your  eonres- 
pendent  J.  R.  in  full  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
and  that  my  error  may  be  wholly  rectified. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  farm  must  become  to 
me  a  mine  of  wealth,  if  I  can  pass  the  crop  throngh 
the  cattie,  and  after  that,  from  the  dejections,  re- 
turn  even  all  the  mineral  matter  token  from  it ; 
but  I  desire  also  to  know  more  exactly  how  this 
is  with  all  the  remaining  ingrediente  of  the  corn- 
stalk, if  any  there  are.  b. 


BITS  OF  THOUGHT. 

To  raise  ^ood  cattie,  a  farm  should  be  in  such  a 
state  that  it  would  produce  good  com,  good  cab« 
bages,  or  good  clover. 

An  increase  of  &rm  products  lessens  the  mar- 
ket price,  and  the  consumer  is  more  benefited 
than  the  producer.  Therefore  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  people. 
It  is  the  first  duty  of  Stetes  to  encourage  agricul- 
turai  improvement. 

The  brightness  of  the  plow-share  will  prove  a 
better  security  to  our  republican  institutions  than 
all  the  windy  patriotism  of  long  speeches  in  Oon- 
gross. 

He  who  enoourages  young  men  in  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  is  doing  a  good  work  for  the  morals  of 
society  a  hundred  years  hence. 

The  lady  who  treato  the  husbandman  with  soom, 
because  he  is  a  farmer,  contributes  something  to- 
wards increasios  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
State  prison  ana  the  gallows. 

All  the  true  honor  or  happiness  there  is  in  this 
world  follows  labor.  Were  it  not  for  Working-men, 
there  could  be  no  progress  in  either  science  or  art. 
Working-men  are  earth's  true  nobility.  Those 
who  live  without  work  are  all  paupers. 

For  the  community  to  honor  one  who  spends 
life  in  senteel  idleness,  is  like  dreseing  a  hog  in 
silk  stockings. 

Mirth  and  vanity  are  known  tike  a  bottie  of 
beer ;  but  wisdom  and  virtue  by  their  abundant 
producte  for  lasting  good.  It  is  not  the  most 
show  that  does  the  most  service.  StiU  water  of* 
ten  runs  deep.  a.  g.  c. 

— C?ram/fi  Farmer* 
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AGRIOni.TX7BAIi  MBST- 
XNQS. 

0BTSIITB    MnTIMQ— TUBflDAT    EVBHtlCO,  M ARCH,   t,  1863, 

The  seTenth  meeting  of  the  senson  was  held  at 
the  State  House  on  Tuesday  eTening.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  hy  Mr.  French,  of  Brain- 
tree,  and  John  C.  Grat,  of  Boston,  was  called  to 
the  oliair. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was  **The  Cultivation 
tmd  Preservation  ofFVuit  7Vff5." 

Mr.  Gray,  upon  taking  the  chair,  submitted 
some  excellent  practical  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
oaltivation  of  fruits.  The  plum,  he  sud,  was  very 
difficult  to  raise  good  crops  of,  from  year  to  year, 
cusd  they  are  very  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the 
CQTCulio.  In  respect  to  toarts  upon  plum  trees,  he 
acdd  it  had  been  recommended  as  the  best  method 
to  get  rid  of  them,  to  cut  them  off  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  development,  and  rub  the  wound 
with  salt. 

In  the  cultivation  of  peach  trees,  pruning  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  last  year's  growth  of  bear- 
ing branches,  which  may  be  known  by  a  red  color, 
•honld  b«  cut  down  one^half  to  two-thirds,  and  the 
whole  tree  should  be  kept  down«  It  is  subject  to 
%  borer  distinct  from  the  apple  borer,  an  effectual 
remedy  for  which  is  to  dig  around  the  tree  in 
March  and  put  in  unleached  ashes.  They  should 
be  planted  twenty  feet  apart,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  fruit  should  be  removed.  Two  men  can  re- 
move the'  surplus  fruit  and  search  for  borers,  at 
th^  rate  of  sixtytrees  per  day.  As  a  remedy  for 
the  curling  of  the  leaves,  euttiDg  them  off  was 
recommended ;  the  leaves  will  put  out  a  new  set 
which  will  be  exempt  from  this  defect.  The  soil 
should  not  be  over  rich — such  as  would  be  rather 
pooir.  for  apples — and  cultivating  vegetables  in  the 
orchard  is  found  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

Prof.  Nash,  of  Amherst  College,  said  he  had  no- 
ticed two  years  ago  that  some  peach  trees  which 
stood  in  clusters,  bore  bountifully,  while  trees 
which  were  isolaied  produced  scarcely  any.  He 
desired  to  know  the  reason  for  this. 

Major  WmsEtxR,  of  Framingham,  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  location  of  the  trees,  and  not  in  tbolr 
being  placed  in  clusters.  Peaches  will  not  flourish 
in  cold,  low  lands,  but  require  warm  soils,  which 
are  found  only  upon  elevated  situations.  In  his 
opinion,  we  have  as  favorable  a  climate  as  any  in 
the  country  for  peaches.  He  had  lately  visited 
New  Jersey,  and  from  the  information  gathered 
there,  he  was  convinced  that  our  climate  was  more 
favorable,  in  some  respects,  than  that  enjoyed 
there.  In  New  Jersey,  owing  to  the  earliness  of 
the  season,  they  are  subject  to  frosts^  after  the 
fruit  is  set,— a  thing  which  seldom  occurs  among 
OS.  The  highest  hills  are  the  best  for  peaches, 
from  being  warmest.  He  knew  of  some  hills  in 
Framingham  where  crops  had  not  failed  for  thirty 
years.    He  considered  success  certain,  if  peaches 


were  cultivated  on  elevated  land.  It  is  important, 
too,  to  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  btossoms,  as 
a  tree  brings  forth  sik  times  as  many  blows  as  can 
come  to  maturity.  To  kill  the  borer,  he  used  ley, 
and  did  not  believe  ft  would  injure  the  trees  in  the 
least.  He  had,  for  experiment,  used  two  pounds 
of  potash  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  discovered  not 
the  least  injury  in  applying  it  to  young  trees  in 
his  nursery.  Nothing  he  considered  so  eflbctive 
for  destroying  the  borer.  Gtenerallj^  puts  twc 
pounds  of  potash  into  nine  or  ten  quarts  of  water, 
which  he  thought  strong  enough. 

In  setting  out  trees,  his  rule  was  to  dig  a  hole 
six  feet  over  and  two  deep,  pulverizing  the  soil 
well,  and  putting  the  best  at  the  bottom,  and  then 
plowing  the  ground  with  a  subsoil  plow.  He  nev- 
er "mulched"  his  trees.  If  the  ground  is  well 
pulverised  and  cultivated  through  the  summer, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  trees  suffering  from 
drought. 

In  regnrd  to  triniming  trees,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  apple  should  be  well  trimmed.  He 
trimmed  his  trees  to  the  shape  of  an  inverted  um- 
brella. 

Mr.  Ai>AUS,  of  Newbury,  remarked  that  a  great 
many  trees  were  ruined  from  a  want  of  care  in 
takitig  them  from  the  nursery «  Hie  roots  should 
be  tak^n  up  as  whole  as  possible,  and  a  spade 
should  never  be  used  if  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 
His  method  was  for  one  or  two  to  take  hold  of  a 
tree  and  pull  it  up.  Every  root  of  any  size  should 
be  cut  off  where  broken  with  a  sharp  knife.  Dig 
the  hole  six  inches  larger  than  the  roots  spread, 
and  set  the  tree  so  that  when  the  ground  settles 
the  trees  may  stand  as  they  did  in  the  nursery. 
If  the  land  is  in  a  good  state,  no  manure  is  neces- 
sary, but  the  soil  should  be  well  pulverized,  the 
roots  placed  in  a  natural  position,  sifting  the  soil 
in  around  the  roots  and  fibres,  and  the  earth  left 
free  and  loose  about  the  tree,  without  being  trod- 
den. He  had  set  a  large  number  of  trees  in  this 
manner,  and  on  comparing  them  with  those  which 
remained  in  the  nursery,  could  not  perceive  that 
they  had  been  checked  the  least  in  their  growth ; 
the  land,  however,  was  in  a  little  better  condition 
than  the  nursery  land.  The  soil  was  a  gravelly 
loam.  If  orchard  land  is  tilled  there  is  no  danger 
from  drought.  Orchards  need  as  much  care  as 
green-houses.  He  should  plant  hb  trees  twenty- 
five  feet  apart. 

In  regard  to  trimming,  he  thought  that  a  young 
orchard  needed  looking  afler  every  year,  and  some 
limbs  taken  out.  They  grow  too  thick,  and  re- 
quire strict  attention  to  shape  them  before  they 
get  too  large.  Many  are  in  the  h&bit  of  using 
saws  in  pruning  their  trees,  and  leaving  the  end 
of  the  limb  rough,  which  should  be  trimmed 
smooth  with  a  knife,  and  then  it  will  heal  over. 

The  speaker  also  made  some  remarks  in  relation 
to  the  running  out  of  fruit,  the.  reclamation  of  old 
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orchards,  &e .  He  contended  that  fruits  would  run 
oat,  and  in  proof  cited  a  case  which  had  come  un- 
der his  observation.  The  fruit  of  young  trees 
grafted  from  the  olcl  ones  had  the  same  defects 
that  the  fruit  from  the  old  trees  had. 

He  thought  old  orchards  might  be  brought  into 
a  state  to  last  for  a  number  of  years,  if  taken  in 
hand  in  season. 

In  keeping  fruit,  Mr.  Adaxs  said  his  plan  was 
to  place  his^pples  on  shelves  furnished  with  slats 
to  retain  the  apples  and  admit  the  passage  of 
the  air  through  them,  and  then  open  his  cellar 
door  and  allow  the  cold  air  to  rush  in  upon  them. 
By  this  means  his  apples  were  kept  until  April,  in 
'  as  good  condition  as  when  put  in  in  the  fall — 
sound,  bright,  and  of  good  flavor,  though  perhaps 
a  little  shrank.  Apples  should  be  kept  very  cool. 
He  considered  Baldwin  apples  the  most  profitable 
crop  which  the  &rmer  could  raise. 

Mr.  Frknch,  of  Brsdntree,  said  it  was  known 
that  fruits  had  their  years  of  aickness  and  depre- 
ciation. We  know  that  the  buttonwood  has  been 
dying  out  for  ten  years ;  but  this  year  we  find  but- 
tons growing  on  the  trees,  and  young  button- 
woods  grovring  up.  We  have  undoubted  evidence 
that  the  *'Pomme  Appi"  apple  has-been  in  ezb- 
tence  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  he  had  no 
tree  on  his  farm  that  was  so  hardy  and  bore  so 
well.  There  are  springing  up  before  us,  every 
day,  new  varieties  of  fruit,  and  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  know  what  we  shall  do  with  them  all.  In 
Philadelphia,  lately,  he  was  shovni  more  than  for- 
ty new  varieties  of  apples,  and  all  of  them  desira- 
ble.   We  do  not  want  more  than  thhrty  varieties. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  the  N,  E,  Farmer^  sfud  he  had 
no  doubt  we  should  always  have  plenty  of  new  va- 
rieties, and  described  one  variety  of  apple  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  tovm  of  Concord,  and  is  prin-' 
cipally  confined  to  that  locality,  where  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated.  It  is  called  the  Hunt  Russet ; 
he  had  seen  some  of  them  which  were  two  years 
old,  still  juicy,  fair,  and  retaining  their  flavor. 

In  regard  to  the  time  for  trimming  trees,  it  was 
his  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  done  while  the 
sap  was  in  full  flow.  He  considered  the  practice 
which  extends  throughout  New  England  of  prun- 
ing trees  in  March  and  April  to  be  destructive  to 
them.  If  the  limbs  are  severed  while  the  sap  b 
ascending,  it  will  continue  to  flow  and  run  down 
the  limb  and  trunk  of  the  tree,  forming  a  discol- 
ored line,  which  can  readily  be  seen  on  noticing  a 
tree  thus  treated.  This  sap,  which  is  sweet  at 
first,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  becomes  ex- 
tremely acrid  and  bitter,  and  acts  as  a  poison  up- 
on the  tree,  eventually  destroyng  it,  as  it  flows 
from  the  limb  with  every  returning  flow  of  the  sap. 
Trees  should  either  be  trimmed  when  the  sap  is  not 
in  motion,  or  when  they  are  full  of  young  foliage, 
which  vrill  divert  the  sap  from  the  wound  to  the 
leaves,  and  ^veitan  opportunity  of  healing  over. 


Trees  can  be  trimmed  in  midsummer  without 
injury,  or  in  the  autumn,  when  in  repose.  If 
trimmed  when  the  sap  is  not  in  flow,  a  green, 
smooth  bark  grows  about  the  edge8,and  the  woond 
heals  up  much  better  than  if  cut  in  any  of  the 
months  when  the  upward  current  of  the  sap  is 
free.  It  is  the  running  sap  that  prevents  the 
healing  process.  He  also  cited  the  praotioe  of 
eminent  horticulturists  to  sustain  his  views. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Newbury,  agreed  with  Mr. 
Brown^s  riews  as  to  the  proper  time  for  trimming 
trees. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Framingham,  considered  the 
matter  very  important.  His  experience  had  eon- 
rinced  him  that  the  best  time  for  pruning  was  when 
the  sap  was  not  in  full  flow. 

Prof.  Nash,  detailed  a  plan  for  preserving  ap- 
ples. In  the  fidl,  place  them  in  the  guret,  (the 
cooler  the  room  the  better)  enveloped  in  fine  saw- 
dust, about  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  a  barrel,  and  % 
little  apart  from  each  other  and  the  barrel.  Thej 
will  not  freeze,  thus  protected,  in  the  severest  win- 
ter, and  fruit  which  will  ndt  generally  keep  be- 
yond January,  vrill  keep  in  good  condition  until 
April. 

The  hour  of  nine  having  arrived,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Note. — ^The  reports  of  agricultural  discussions 
at  the  State  House,  give  opinions  for  which  we 
feel  no  sort  of  responsibility.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  communications  which  we  publish.  Many 
of  them  contain  doctrines  which  we  could  not  en- 
dorse ;  but  we  conrider  itfliir  that  gentlemen  shall 
have  a  hearing,  and  have  no  fears  but  their  opin- 
ions, as  well  as  our  own,  vrill  be  taken  for  all  tiiey 
are  worth. 

OOBSPABATEVB  BSBRIT8 

OF  THE  TALL  AND  LATE  AND  THE  SHORT  AND 
EARLT  KINDS  OF  CORN. 

Our  fiurmers  hereabouts  plant  much  of  the  tall 
f^owins  variety  of  com,  which  is  oflben  materially 
injured  oy  ^  the  early  frosts,  and  their  reason  for 
preferring  it  is,  that  the  ear  is  larger,  and  they  get 
a  much  larger  yield  to  the  acre  (provided  the  firost 
does  not  destroy  half  the  crop.)  'The  low  grow- 
ing variety  of  com,  if  planted  the  last  of  May  or 
first  of  June,  ripens  earner,  escapes  the  frost,  and 
although  the  ear  is  smaller,  gives  a  sure  crop.  I 
wish  to  know  if  an  equal  number  of  bushels  of  the 
small  and  early  varietv  may  not  be  produced  to 
the  acre  by  phinting  tne  rows  of  the  low  and  ear- 
ly variety  nearer  together  than  Uie  usual  three  feet 
apart  distance  of  £e  tall  kind,  (a.)  The  low 
_  ^rowinff  com  probably  does  not  extend  its  roots  to 
out i^uch  a  mstance  as  the  taller  com.  But  our  fiairm- 
ers  say  if  the  rows  are  nearer  than  three  feet,  the 
I>a8sage  of  the  horse  and  whiffletree  with  the  cul- 
tivator, will  destroy  by  breaking  down  a^  laree 
amount.  But  is  it  not  bad  policy  to  pass  with  the 
cultivator  when  the  com  is  hijgh  enough  to  be 
broken  down,  on  account  of  iqjory  to  the  roots! 
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(b.)  Or  at  least,  is  H  not  better  to  use  the  hoe, 
ttMa  theealtiTator,  at  such  a  stage  of  the  growth, 
if  thereby  we  can  place  az  r^ws  of  short  com 
where  otherwise  we  must  have  bot  four  1  I  plant- 
ed the  last  season  an  half-acre  with  the  low  grow- 
ing variety.  My  men  had  planted  the  first  three 
rows,  each  three  feet  apart,  contrary  to  my  inten- 
CioBS.    The  remainder  was  planted  in  rows  two 

ftet  apart.  The  yield  was  98  onshels  (in  the  ear;) 
16  of  which  were  ]^  com  and  82  good  sound 

com*  L.  8<  H* 

NorihamfUm,  March  1, 1853. 

RxMABKS. — (a.)  We  have  known  some  of  the 
largest  and  best  crops  of  com  from  the  eight 
rowed  Canada  land,  {b.)  The  cultivator  can 
seazcely  be  used  too  freely  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  com  plants;  but  when  it  has  grown  tall 
enough  to  be  broken  down  in  cultivating,  the  roots 
most  have  formed  a  net  work  over  nearly  the  whole 
ground.    Cultivating,  then,  cannot  be  beneficial. 


F«r  tif  N9W  Emgimmd  Ft 
INFIiUSNOB  OF  NBWSPAPERS. 
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MsssBS.  Editors  : — ^Newspapers  wield  an  influ- 
ence which  controls  nations,  not  by  bnital  force, 
not  by  the  din  and  smcAe  of  war,  nor  the  arbitrary 
mandates  of  a  despot,  but  by  a  still,  impulsive 
power,  which  permeates  the  mind  for  g(^  or  for 
evil ;  they  exert  as  great  if  not  greater  influence 
over  the  public  mind  than  aU  the  orators  of  the 
profes^ons  as  moral  or  immoral  agents.    Newspa- 
pers conducted  by  good,  well-informed,  high-mind- 
ed editors,  will  disseminate,  in  the  public  at  large, 
as  much  usefid  knowledge  and  as  much  moral 
pnndple,  I  believe,  as  our  schools  and  colleges. 
We  can  all  discern  the  difference  between  those 
who  read  the  productions  of  good  liberal  minded 
editors,  and  those  who  read  scurrilous  party  pa- 
pers, hy  their  elevated  conversation.    A  bigoted 
editor  will  propagate  bigptiy,  a  vicious  one  vice,  a 
demagogue  deception,  an  mfidel  skepticism,  and 
the  libertiae  will  propagate  Ucentiousness,  and  so 
CD  to  the  end  of  the  catalogue  of  influences.  There 
is  no  necessity  of  party  individuids  being  bigots ; 
charity  covers  a  multitude  of  faults;  **we  may 
agree  to  diflbr"  in  a  gentlemanHke  manner,  with- 
out those  rancorous,  uncharitable  feelings,  which 
add  nothing  to  the  items  which  constitute  h<4)pi- 
ness,  but  rather  infringe  upon  the  good  rales  of 
Christianity. 

In  a  community  where  there  are  individuals  who 
will  traffic  away  their  ovm  souls  and  the  souls  of 
others  for  lucre,  we  have  reason  to  fear  the  worst 
of  consequences  from  the  circulation  of  licentious, 
immoral  and  youth-corrupting  newspapers.  There 
are  no  kind  of  wicked  propensities  in  man  but  what 
can  be  accommodatea  with  a  creed  from  an  un- 
prindpled  editor  whose  influence,  Bohon  Upas-like, 
pdsons  all  who  venture  within  its  atmosphere,  and 
whose  only  idea  is  to  get  money  without  regard  to 
means  or  consequences. 

Farmers  and  mechanics  are  daily  reaping  bene- 
fits from  the  instructions  which  they  g^t  from  read- 
ing newspapers  conducted  by  good,  scientific,  and 
indicious  editors.  But  few,  comparatively,  would 
know  the  improvements  which  are  yearlj  taking 


man  gains  knowledge  lirom  a  source,  unconscious 
from  whence  he  denved  it,  and  of  course  is  unable 
to  render  *< honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.''-  Some 
of  the  editors  of  our  political  papers,  in  their  par- 
ty seal,  make  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
some  of  those  who  read  them,  not  at  all  favorable 
to  the  prevalence  of  brotherly  love  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  mischievous  efiects  of  persecution  for 
honest  political  opinions,  are  felt  in  every  neigh- 
borhood ;  if  the  authors  of  these  offences  are  not 
rewarded  sooner  or  later,  justice  must  have  strayed 
away  firom  home. 

Intelligence  seems  to  spread  and  enlighten  the 
people  in  a  nation  in  proportion  to  the  freedom 
which  is  allowed  by  government  to  the  circulation 
of  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  each  other  by 
newspapers ;  look  at  the  laboring  classes  in  des- 
potic Europe,  where  a  paper  is  not  permitted  to  cir- 
culate without  passing  the  censorship  of  a  govern- 
ment tool,  and  fteo  the  difilbrence  between  them 
and  those  living  under  the  Uberal  governments  of 
England,  the  United  States,  and  aTl  other  liberal 
governments. .  Under  despotic  rule,  ignorance  is 
the  huge  chain  which  binds  the  people  to  servi- 
tude ;  when  that  chun  is  once  sundered  the  des- 
pots tremble  in  their  shoes  for  consequences :  there 
IS  no  chain  strong  enough  to  bind  a  virtuous  and 
intdligent  people.  Let  farmers,  mechanics  and 
all  people  who  are  dependent  upon  their  wits  and 
bands  consider  well  tncir  situation  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  let  them  discourage  vitiating  publica- 
tions firom  entering  their  doors,  to  do  more  toward 
corrapting  youth  than  all  the  clergy  in  the  com- 
munity can  counteract. 

The  impressions  made  on  the  minds  of  youth  are 
enduring  and  hard  to  eradicate,  whether  the  im- 

Eressions  are  made  by  reading  contaminating  pub- 
cataons  or  associating  with  filthy  br«ned  rowdy 
companions ;  many  a  parent  has  found  to  his  sor- 
row that  as  the  ''twig  was  beat  the  tree  was  in- 
clined," while  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  re- 
clium  an  incorrigible  son,  that  had  been  neglected 
while  young,  withont  success. 

In  mddag  a  selection  of  newspapers,  the  man 
who  would  *' train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go"  will  see  the  importance  of  selecting  those 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  exalt  and  purify  the 
mind,  instead  of  corrupting  and  debadn^  it  by 
sowing  the  seeds  of  pollution  broad  cast  in  the 
public,  to  bring  forth  their  firuits  by  producing  a 
generation  of  Hi-bred  juveniles,  qualified  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  street  rowdies  and  public  plunderers, 
rather  than  gladden  the  hearts  ot  their  parents  and 
prove  useful  members  of  sodety. 

Silas  Brown. 

Wilmington,  1853. 


U.  S.  AoRicuLTURAL  SocncTT. — Wo  understand 
that  the  people  of  the  State,  and  particularly  of 
this  vicinity,  are  taking  stronghold  of  this  nation- 
al association.  Numerous  subscriptions  of  $25, 
which  constitutes  a  life-membership,  have  recent- 
ly been  made,  and  among  those  of  a  still  broader 
liberality,  there  is  a  subscription  of  $500,  from 
the  Qon.  Jonathan  Phillips,  of  Boston.  In  all 
this  we  think  ^  can  see  the  untiring  activity  of 
the  honored  President  of  the  society.     We  con- 


place  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanfcal  arte,  were  sider  the  institution  as  now  established  on  a  per- 
it  not  for  this  channel  of  conveyance.    Many  at  manent  basis ;  and  that  if  its  members  imitate  the 
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seal  of  lis  head,  and  harmony' shall  prevail  in  its 
councils,  it  will  be  the  means  of  shedding  nntold 
blessings  upon  the  nation  and  tvorld/ 


BONfiS  FOR  MANURB. 

To  A.  S.,  South  Freedom,  il/e.— »'Whefe  can  I 
get  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  bones  T  (a^)  What 
h  the  price  ?  (b,)  What  qiaaDtitj  k  needed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  boner  to  be  dissolved?  (c.)  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  profitable  to  purchase' acM  to 
dissotve  all  the  boi^e^  1  cat  getT'  (d.) 

Remarks. — (ar)  You  can  procure  sulphuric  acid 
in  any  quantity  at  the  drug  store  of  Charles  H. 
Badger  &  Co.,  47  and  49  Blackstone  Street,  Bos- 
ton* 

(b.)  By  the  carboy,  containhig  160  to  206  gal- 
lons, 2i  cts.  a  pound ;  it  Weighs  about  16  lbs.  to 
the  gallon.  In  stnall  (^uaorUties  it  would  come  a 
little  higher. 

(c.)  Get  a  boa  raade«  say  G  feet  long  by  i  feet 
high  and  twa  or  three  Ttidc,  dove-tailed  and  joint- 
ed with  white  lend*.  Firt  in  the  water  first ;  then 
the  sftfphuric  acScf,  aftowfng  one-haff  mare  bulk  of 
water  than  acid,  and  one-half  less  weight  of  acid 
than  bones  ;  that  is,  to  a  gallon  of  acid,  allow  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  water ;  and  to  100  pounds  of 
bonet,  allow  50  lbs.  of  acid.  Tlien  add  the  bones 
finely  broken  up,  and  mh.  the  whole  intimately 
ftnd  eqttally .  Cover  the  box  with  a  lid  ox  old  sackB. 
and  let  k  stand,  untouched,  48  hooisv 

This  method  of  dissolving  bones  is  given  in  the 
IVansttctions  of  the  Highlar.d  and  AgricuKural  So- 
dety  of  Scotrand,  for  T85I,  and  i»  the  simplest  and 
easiest  with  which  wo'  are  aoquainted.  It  is  re- 
eommeBded  by  some  that  whex>  the  dissolving  pro- 
0689-  has  hten  gone  thvough  with ,  that  the  mass  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  dry  ashes  before  being  ap- 
plied to  the  soil. 

(<^0  ^c  do— because  the  bones  are  exceedingly 
Ta^ia^le,  and  the  acid  i&  also  a  fertilizer  in  itself. 
Bat  make  earofol  and  es»ct  experimenta,  in  a 
small  way,  to  begin  vrith,  and  tell  us  the  resets  of 
your  experience. 

While  speaking  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper 
to  add  that  sulphuric  acid  is  invaluable  for  many 
purposes,  and  is  coming  into  common  use,  particu- 
larly among  Englisli  farmers.  It  used  to  cost  some 
seren  or  eight  cents  a  pound,  but  since  the  intro- 
duction of  platinum  receivers,  in  which  it  is  manu- 
factured, a  groat  reduction  in  price  has  been  effect- 
ed, notwithstanding  these  receivers  cost  about 
$5,000  o:ich.  The  production  of  crops  removes 
the  phtwpliate  of  liino  from  the  8t«I— bones  dis- 
solved in  Hulphuric  acid  produce  this  phosphate, 
and  the  phodphorio  acid  so  produced  has  been 
brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  land  with  most  beneBdal 
effects.  Professor  Lisbig  gives  It  afl  his  opinion, 
that  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  country  may 
be  estimated  by  the  quantities  of  salphario  acid  it 


eonsnmes;  and  Mr.  Pitset,  M.  P.,  declared  in  8 
lecture  on  it,  that  he  considers  ?t  no  inadequate 
criterion  of  the  degree  of  civilization.  However^ 
that  is  pretty  much  like  many  other  things  intnK 
doeed.  There  is  scarcely  a  gtoater  indication  of  » 
high  degrcfle  of  cxvilkatxon  than  the  imftemse  qnaiH 
titles  oX  cotton  c?oM  used  iir  the  counti'y,-^and  cer-* 
talnly,  no  one  thin^  adds'  mo^e  to  tie  comfort  of 
our  people.  In  WiUy  and  PtUnam^s  edition  of 
lAebig,  page  f  84,  it  it  remarked  that  Inoenboitcv 
proposed  dilute  sulphurie  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This  is  mentioned  to  give 
force  to  our  reply,  above,  under  letter  (d.J 

Sulphuric  acid  comes  from  sulphnr  and  oxygenr^ 
one  part  or  atom  of  the  former,  and  three  part9 
or  atoms  of  the  latter.  It  may  also  be  obtained  m 
a  solid  and  dry  state.  SrocKDARnr  says  that  wha^ 
iron  is  to  the  machinist,  sulphuric  acid  is  to  Hbc 
chemietr  and  that  it  standi,  aslt  were,  the  HercQ'- 
les  among  the  ac!d9,  and  by  it  we  are  able  to  over^ 
power  all  others,  and  e^Cpel  them  from  their  com*' 
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TKH  PlCfTOtOAL  FIBU>-BOOK^ 

This  rich  quarry  of  hfstorfc  wealth  is  fltfw  m 
completed  state,  accessible  to  every  American,  and 
certainly  every  American  should  dig  in  its  ample 
mines.  Mr.  Lossing  has  come  to  the  rescue  at  the 
right  period.  Ten  years  more  and  it  would  have 
been  too  late.  Every  year  or  month  was  sweeping 
away  some  tenement  around  whieh  gathered  revo- 
lutionary associations,  some  ancient  record  or  fur- 
rowed face,  and  which  soon  would  have  been  lost 
forever  to  the  world,  but  which  are  now  securely 
embalmed  by  the  pen  and  pencil  of  this  artisb-au- 
thor.  Our  countrymen  were  so  absorbed  in  the 
present,  that  they  were  fbrgettihg  the  past.  Pro- 
gress was  striding  over  our  ancient  battlefields,  re^ 
gardless  of  the  bones  that  bleached  beneath  her 
feet.  Agriculture  drove  her  remorseless  eovlter 
through  the 'mossy  ramparts  that  once  sheltered 
the  gallant  heroes  of  oor  Kberty.  The  time-hon- 
ored structures  that  kept  oflTthe  dew  and  the  rain 
from  many  a  patriot  head,  were  tumblftig  ind^- 
crimtnate>y  before  the  blows  of  that  improvement,, 
which- woMd  destroy  an  association  as  nithlesshr 
as  it  woald  crush  a  weed.  The  mound,  the  walf^ 
the  ditch,  that  had  witnessed  the  in  tensest  sufier- 
ing,  the  bravest  endeavor,  the  most  heroic  defences 
and  assaults,  over  which  the  whiistlme  balls  had 
cut  the  air,  and  almost  yet  echoing  with  the  ehing 
of  battle  and  the  shouts  of  victory,  were  yielding 
to  friendly  strokes  what  they  refused  to  hostile 
arms,  and  surrendering  their  ancient  forms  to  the 
desecrating  plow.  Why  should  they  longer  re- 
main to  remind  a  people  of  the  struggles  their  free- 
dom had  cost?  Wheat  would  not  srow  in  the 
ditoh,  nor  com  spring  ont  of  the  wall.  And  in  a 
country  bo  crowded  for  room,  hitting  its  elbows 
against  the  oceans  as  it  turned  round  on  its  nar* 
row  base  of  sixty  degrees  of  latitude,  it  could  not 
aff)rd  to  let  an  old  tree  stand,  thongh  its  rough 
bark  held  the  testimonv  of  a' terrible  conflict,  nor 
permit  the  remnants  of  a  yenerable  fortification  to 
mark  to  the  eye  of  posteri^  some  spot  hallowed 
with  patriot  blood.  Rapidly,  rapidly  were  these 
glorious  mementoes  disappearing  oefore  th^  util|* 
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tarian  Bpit^t  of  the  age,  and  obfi^on  would  soon 
baye  roned  her  waten  over  them  all.    Bat  the 
time  80  often  g^yee  what  its  neoesaitiefi  reqi:ire.  A 
Instorian  of  a  new  stamp  appears  as  he  is  wanted ; 
ttOt  conflmng  himself  within  the  foar  walls  of  a  li- 
brary, nor  satisfied  with  coUatSng,  in  new  forms, 
tiie  researehes  of  others,  he  salfies  forth  to  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  every  scene  of  tevolotionary  in- 
terest, he  searches  otrt  the  hof^y  actors  that  vet 
temflUn^,  be  foUowft  their  tottering  steps  ovefr  fields 
«^  slaughter;  sketches  the  physical  features  that 
wore  connected  with  tbe  contest;  and  as  his  pen 
iiikes  the  narra^on  from  the  trembling  lips  of  these 
venerable  partakers  and  witnesses,  and  launscribes 
tbeir  mouldy  documents,  his  faithful  and  ready 
pencil  trans/ers  their  features  and  fibres  to  the 
enduring  p^gc.    Thus  we  haw  iac-siniles  of  tbe 
Autographs  of  Washin^on  and  Jefferson,  of  €k>- 
lumbus  and  Cotton  Mather,  of  Uneas  and  Brant, 
<»f  Borgoyne  and  Gates,  of  Amdld  and  Andre,  and 
of  moat  of  those  stem  men  whose  shoulders  uph^d 
the  ark  of  our  liberty.    Thus,  too,  tbeir  Hneaments 
look  out  from  these  life-like  pages,  and  even  tbe 
deep  wrinkles  that  a  century  had  worn  in  the 
^cheeks  of  oM  John  Battin,  and  the  frosts  that  lime 
bad  sprinkled  on  his  iocte,  reveaded  the  truthful- 
ness of  tbe  artist's  skill.    The  benignant  features 
«lf  Pocahontas  beam  with  affection,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  Roeciosco  and  La&yette,  of  Montgome- 
ry and  Putnam,  Stark,  Wayne,  Mercer,  Marion, 
Sumpter,  and  a  host  of  others  equally  worthy  of 
preservation,  show  the  reader  what  cast  of  men 
ted  our  armies  to  victory  in  tbe  heroic  days  of  the 
repubfic.    Accurate  maps  of  battle-fields,  tbe  mon- 
uments thai  gratitude  has  erected  to  the  memory 
of  oar  heroes,  the  habitations  that  were  tbe  scenes 
of  stirring  interest,  are  here  truthfully  depicted. 

But  for  this,  all  would  soon  become  vague ;  im- 
portant localities,  intangible ;  indefiniteness  would 
conceal  our  consecrated  places,  and  the  roads  en- 
erimsoned  by  the  bleeding  feet  of  our  warriors — 
tbeir  long  marches  and  firosty  bivouacs — would  in 
many  instances,  become  indistinct  and  legendary. 
Dates  and  localities  are  tbe  eyesof  history,  through 
which  its  truths  are  made  manifest  and  steadfast. 
As  we  read  these  dear  and  beautiful  pages,  we 
fed  a  sentiment  of  nationality  glow  in  our  veins, 
and  look  with  honest  pride  upon  those  inflexible, 
upright  physiognomies,  and  with  melancholy  inter^ 
est  upon  those  ouaint  old  spedmens  of  architee- 
ture  that  held  the  living,  and  upon  those  tomb- 
Btonea  thai  proteet  and  mark  the  deepwig-places 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  Our  author  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  antimiarian  spirit  should  be  devoted 
only  to  unfoiding  the  mysterious  dpfa^rs  that  deo 
4^ate  the  sarcophagus  of  an  Egyptian  princess, 
but  he  would  seize  those  hieroglypnics  oToor  past 
'—these  frail  memorials,  so  swifUiy  cmmbKng  into 
dnst,  and  enshrine  them  on  his  ample  leaves — tbe 
record,  the  evidence,  and  the  iUustratlon  of  a  great 
^d  tnuraphant  struggle. 

Accordingly  we  see  our  historic  pilgrim  travers- 
ing and  re-traversing  the  broad  field  of  the  revolu- 
tion— touching  at  every  memorable  plaoe-^in 
trackless  forest^-amid  mountain  ridges—over  fruit- 
M  plains-r-pursuing  the  devious  wlndin^i  of  rivers 
—in  throngme  dties  tracing  the  revolunonary  rel- 
fcs,  around  which  the  multitude  heedlessly  tramped 
^x^  solitary  walks  hunting  tbe  footprints  of  our 


be  defaced  by  sa<9riliffious  hands,  following  wher- 
e^ver  the  progress  of  American  ^story  beckoned  hSm 
—tiH,  compassing  more  than  eight  thousand  miles, 
and  transferring  from  fading  reality  to  pernetual 
formis  many  hundred  cherished  scenes  ^ana  por- 
traits, he  consummates  his  interesting  narrative  of 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  large  and  compact 
pages,  and  gives  theinvaViable  contribution  to  tbe 
aescendaiite  of  those  whose  deeds  be  thus  nobly 
OQmmemorates  and  preserves. 

These  volumes  are,  hereafter,  to  perform  an  im 
portant  part  in  educating  the  people  in  tbe  details 
of  American  history.  Oertainly  no  work  is  so  well 
calculated  to  lure  the  minds  of  the  young  through 
the  dififerent  stages  of  tbe  great  diuma  of  our  in£- 
pendence.  Uniting  the  two  attraetioBS  of  engag- 
ing narrative  and  piotorial  representation,  it  inter- 
eats  the  reader  in  a  double  eense,  and  will  tend, 
we  do  no^  doubt,  to  imbue  the  generation  now 
risine  to  manliness,  with  a  deeper  and  fiiller 
knoinedge  than  it  would  else  hsKre  had,  of  the  la- 
bors, haniships,  dangers  and  trinn^^hs  of  tbe  &nt 
49ons  of  the  republic. 

In  tbe  modesty  of  bis  preface,  tbe  author  reerets 
that  others,  more  competent,  had  not  gone  forth 
to  this  undertaking.  But  heis  the  competent  man  * 
who  does  the  work-;  and  aurely  no  one  could  have 
accomjdisbed  it  vrith  oreater  fidelity,  truthfulness 
or  skill,  infixed  more  freshness  and  vivadty  into 
the  current  of  his  narrative,  or  poured  out  the  en- 
thusiastic devotion  of  a  more  thoroughly  American 
heart.  It  was  a  task  that  indiflbrence  could  not 
achieve.  It  required  net  merely  the  determination 
to  write  a  book,  but  also  the  promptings  of  an  ar- 
dent desire,  a  burning  love  of  country,  familiarity 
with  her  history,  and  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
gather  and  preserve  whatever  miebt  be  the  subject 
to  demolition  or  decay  of  all  those  things  that 
could  throw  light  upon,  or  that  became  memora- 
ble in  the  progress  of  this  country  from  depend- 
ence to  freedom.  The  patriotism  that  thus  sacred- 
ly eoUeots,  guards  and  perpetuates  the  proof  of 
American  valor,  is  of  the  «tamp  that  would  perform 
deeds,  themselves  worthy  of  record,  when  the  time 
requires. — N.  Y.  Daily  Timet^ 


to  save  the  impress  of  a  fort  or  building  about  to 


TREATISB  ON  MILOH  OOWS. 

Some  years  ago  a  book  on  the  subject  of  milch 
OOWS  appeared  among  us^  written  by  a  French- 
man by  the  namje  of  Guenoa.  It  was  trandated, 
we  think,  by  Mr.  Sj^inneb,  late  editor  of  the  PhiBf 
Loom  and  Annii.  This  book  proclaimed  a  the- 
ory which  was  then  new  to  most  of  us,  and 
to  which  Mr.  Skinner  assented.  The  theory  brief- 
ly is  this ;  that  , 

'  *The  hair  of  tbe  horned  cattle,  as  is  well  known, 
crows  downwards,  only  in  the  milk  mirror  which 
begins  at  the  udder,  tlie  down-like,  delicate,  short 
anaZi^A/«r-colored  hair  grows  upwards ;  and  where 
the  ascending  and  descending  hair  meet,  they 
form  an  dewUed  siripe^  a  vortex  or  whirl.  Thia 
whirl  is  the  real  frame  or  border  of  the  milk-mir- 
ror, lud  nves  it  its  shape.  This  shone  is  the  prin- 
cipal  mark  of  the  productiveness  of  the  coio.  One 
shape  shows  a  greater  prodaotiveness  of  milk  than 


another." 

iwmies— suddenly  performing  some  distant  journey]     The  work  has  recently  been  examined  and  com- 


piled in  a  condensed  form  by  John  Nkfflin,  a 
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Carman  farmer,  who  has  had  manj  opportunities 
of  deyefopiDg  theDatore'aiidofaaiaeier  of  GuenoB's 
obeervatioDs.    Prof.  Wilkinson,  late  of  the  Mount 
Airy  Inatitote,  says  he  is  satieBed  ftiiat  thi»  is  the 
only  reliable  system  by  which  oows-can  be  select- 
•d.    The  eirciilarof  thepubHsher  states  ihat  a 
ihoroogh  understanding  of  the  system^,  will^  ena- 
ble th^  farmer  or  dairyman  to  determine  Bf  •not 
only  the  daily  quantity  of  mflk  a  eow  will  yield, 
bat  how  long  this  yield  will  continue,    Agtun,  it 
is  suseeptible  of  application  to   salves  of  three 
months  oM,  so  that  the  breeder  can  determine, 
oven  at  that  eariy  age,  which  promise  ta  become 
good  milkers,  and  which  do  not.     And  again,  as 
the  marks  cai>  be  discerned  in  baU  caltes  as%rell 
as  in  cows,  the  important  information  is  secured 
to  the  farmer,  whieh  enables  him  to  eouple  such 
nale  and  feiaale  animals,  as  belong  to  the  same 
elass,  and  thus  increase  their  productiveness  for 
the  dairy,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent-    The 
breeder,  by  a  proper  application  of  the  rules,  may 
so  improve  the  eharaeter  of  his-  stosk,  as  to  double 
ks  vakie.  JB 

The  work  is  printed  handsomefy,  with  a  large 
plate  illustrating  the  principles  laid  down.  Price 
30  cents  a  copy,  op  50  cents  each  for  bound  eopies. 
Published  by  G.  B.  Rogbrs,  2^  Maricet  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Circulars  describing  the  work  will 
be  handed  to  persons  calling  for  them  at  this  office. 
We  believe  the  matter  worth  attending  to. 


Last  year  I  used  hen  manure  mixed  with  plas- 
ter, by  putidng  it  in  with  the  sora,  but  fomnd  that; 
it  hurt  tne  com,  as  ft  did  not  some  up  weM.  This 
year  I  intend  to  make  the  same  mistvie,  aad  ap- 
ply it  after  the  com  is  up. 

Your  irieBdv         B<.  T.  CeNAMS.. 

LymCf  N.  Hi 

Rebareb. — The  bone  dust  will  not  be  a  sufficient 
mannrnig  m  itself.  Your  saturated  plaster  will  be 
ezceltent  in  the  hilT,  fiitrmately  mingled  with  soil 
before  dK^ping  the  eora. 


For  tkt  Ifew  EHgtrnd  Farmrr. 
AaRlOTTLTOBAI.  PREimUMS. 


F¥f  the  Jfew  JPnjfland  Fmrmtr, 
DUNGINO  IN  TH£S  HIZX. 

pooging  com  in  the  bill  appears  to  me  an  kiju- 
dioioQs  method  of  appWinff  manure,  even  when 
the  quantity  is  smalL    It  grres  to  the  plant  a  lux- 
Biiant  start,  provided  the  manure  is  rotted,  but 
too  often  proves  of  little  value  afterwards.    The 
•  small  fibres  of  the  roots  are  the  mouths  of  the 
plants  through  which  the  food  pusses  to  the  stock. 
If  we  examine  the  roots  of  com  we  shall  perceive 
that  they  extend  as  far  in  the  ground  as  the  stocks 
do  above.    Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
dung,  if  placed  in  the  bill,  cannot  benefit  the  roots 
nor  materially  the  plant,  after  they  have  extended 
TOyond  the  circle  where  it  is  deposited.     Whereas, 
If  It  M  spread  and  buried  in  the  soil,  it  benefits 
them  ra  their  whole  extent ;  there  probably  not 
D|emg  a  square  foot  of  ground  in  the  field  into  wbicb 
wie  roots  do  not  penetrate  in  search  of  food.    And 
for  the  next  cfop,  it  benefits  only  parts  of  the  soil 
where  the  com  has  grown.     I  have  noticed  that  in 
the  next  crop,  which  is  usually  wheat  in  this  sec- 
tion, I  can  see  where  the  rows  of  eom  were  last 
jwe ;  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  spread 
ibis  manure  and  plow  it  in. 

If  we  wish  to  give  eon  a  luxuriant  start,  we  ean 
make  some  kind  of  compost  to  use  in  the  hill.  It 
M  stated  that  phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone  dust,  will 
tarnish  the  necessary  elements  of  the  whole  plant 
without  the  aid  of  much  if  any  other  manure. 

And  now,  friend  Brown,  I  want  to  know  if  gyp- 
sum or  plaster,  saturated  in  urine,  dried,  pulver- 
ized, and  put  in  with  the  corn  in  the  hill,  would  be 
any  benefit,  or  would  it  kill  the  com! 


The  question,  I  notice,  iis  asked,  whether  the 
present  system  of  disbursing  premiums  may  not  be 
improved.  I  have  often  thought  it  questionable^ 
policy  to  confine  premiums  to  successful  experi*> 
ments  or  results.  Js  it  not  as  important  to  avoid 
the  evil,  as  to  pursue  the  good^  in  all  department9 
of  Kfe?  li^h  t-houses  are  baHt  on  dangerous  points. 
Charts  pomt  out  the  rocks  on  which  vessels  have 
foundered,  as  well  as  the  deep  water,  where  they 
may  ride  in  safety — the  shoals  and  quiek-sands,. 
as  well  as  the  harbors.  The  historian  wouM  illy 
perform  his  task  who  should  dwell  apon  the  causes 
of  national  prosperity,  and  omit  all  notixse  of  tho8» 
which  brought  about  its  decline  and  min.  To  the 
prudent  man,  the  knowledge  and  study  of  th» 
means  of  suecess  are  scarcely  more  important  thaa 
those  of  fiiilure. 

In  former  numbers  of  the  JVzrmer,  accounts  of 
great  suecess  in  raising  and  seUing  milk,  by  farm- 
ers near  Boston,  have  been  published — aeeounts 
representing  men  as  realizing  $100  a  year  from 
each  cow.    Lately  a  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Cambridge,  i» 
reported  as  having  stated  ia  the  ''Convention  of 
Milkmen  and  Farmers/'  that  *'In  four  years  he 
lost  in  the  milk  business  $1000."    Would  not  a 
premium  to  Mr.  Marsh,  noteaactly  fe^his  faSure,. 
but  for  a  detailed  statement  of  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores  of  the  result,  be  a  good  investment?  I 
think  so,  and  have  said  thus  much  by  way  of  sug- 
gestion to  those  who  manage  premiuma. 

Wijichester,  February,  1853.  s.  F. 


For  the  Jfev  XHjfiamd  Farmtr. 
PBAR8  ON  THORN  8TOOK& 


The  present  system  of  d warfing  fruit  trees,  whicb 
is  said  to  be  applicable  to  the  pear  as  well  as  to 
other  varieties  of  cultivated  fruits,  removes,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  objections  urged  against  the 
thorn,  by  nurserymen.  It  has  generally  been  as* 
serted^aiKi  no  doubt  truly,  that  while  the  edon  of 
the  pear  does  remarkably  well,  and  m^es  a  rajMd 
growth  on  the  thorn,  the  latter  is  not  large  enough 
to  secure  a  good  sized  and  healthy  tree.  But  id 
dwarfing,  the  size  is  a  secondary  consideration. 
Very  productive  trees  are  obtained  by  this  method, 
and  they  are  very  ^nerally  preferred  in  conse- 
quence of  their  Being  less  liable  to  ir\jury  from 
winds,  more  easily  managed,  and  requiring  far  less 
ground.  Thorn  stocks,  also,  are  easily  obtained, 
whereas  quince  stocks  and  pear  stocks  are  expen- 
sive, and  obtained  only  with  difficulty,  and  from  a 
distance,  of  those  who  grow  them  for  sale,  and  an 
lexorbitant  price.  h.  d.  w. 
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VIOAH  OF  WINSFIEU>. 
TIm  pear  of  wbich  the  Above  engisnng  u  a  por- 
tosit,  grew  ID  tbe  grooDda  of  Col.  Wilddi,  of  Dor- 
cfautei,  and  was  pretented  ns  for  the  etpecial  poi- 
pose  to  which  we  hare  devoted  it.  Bowoing'a  ao- 
count  of  it  is,  that  it  wm  diacovered  a«  a  natuial 
•eedling  ia  the  woods  of  ClioD,  France,  bj  a  French 
citrate,  wbeooe  it  obtained  the  name  of  Lt  Cure, 
or  JMmuMur  k  Cure.  It  woa  anerward  imported 
into  England  bj  the  Rot.  Mr.  Rham,  of  Winkfield, 
and  culLtTated  and  diaaemuMted  from  thence,  be- 
eomiug  known  in  the  neighboriiood  of  Londoo  as 
the  Vicar  of  WinkfitM.  It  is  called,  therefore,  in 
the  books  hj  each  of  the  three  names  which  are 


^veain  itolioa.  AndbjKenriok,itisoaUed  C&'mi, 
after  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  found 
growing  wild. 

Different  eul^Tators  accord  to  it  diSeienC  mer- 
its. -  Mr.  Downing  says  that  with  him  it  was  al- 
waja  large,  fair  and  handsome,  and  a  first  rat* 
baking  pear ;  occarioDoUjEne  asatable  peu,  bat 
generallj  astringent  and  only  third  rate  for  this 
purpose.  Iti  great  productlTeoess,  hardiness,  and 
Gae  siie,  will  always  gnt  it  a  prominent  place  in 
the  orchard  as  &  profitable,  market,  oooking  pwr. 
The  tree  grows  (hrtflily,  with  droofAog  (hut  branoh- 
es.    Shoots  diverging,  dark  olive- 

Tbomu,  in  bit  JVwl  CuUurut,  speaks  well  of 
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it ;  says  it  ripens  late  aatamn  and  early  winter, 
for  about  three  months,  and  is  firu  on  quinee  stocks. 
Its  neat  and  aniform  prodactiveness,  its  fine  qnal- 
ities  for  cooking,  and  the  long  period  of  its  con- 
tinuance, render  it  eminently  yaluable. 

Barrt,  in  his  Fndt  Garden^  says  the  tree  is  a 
most  rigorous  grower  on  both  pear  and  quince;  and 
on  the  latter  makes  a  beautiful  and  productive  py- 
ramid ;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  Taloable  of 
all  late  pears.    Ripens  well  in  the  cellar. 

Cole,  in  his  Fndt  Book,  says,  as  it  is  hardy,  a 
great  grower  and  enormous  bearer,  the  fruit  large, 
fair,  and  it  comes  in  when  pears  are  scarce,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  for  the  market  or  home 
consumption.  Requires  a  warm  location,  and  a 
long  warm  season. 

Very  large,  long  pyriform ;  pale  yellow-brown, 
full  in  the  sun;  stem  1^  inches  long,  slender, 
obliquely  set  without  carity;  slight  basin;  flesh 
greenish  white,  jaicy.    Excellent  for  cooking. 


AaaXOULTURAL  MASS  BffBBTINa 


Presidents,  and  Dr.  Job.  Ritnouis,  Secretary. 
The  doingp  of  the  Concord  Farmers'  Club,  at  their 
two  last  meetings  in  which  this  Convention  origi* 
nated,  were  then  read  by  the  Seoretaiy. 

The  throne  of  graoe  was  then  addressed  in  & 
very  appropriate  manner  by  Rev.  L.  Angia,  of 
Concord.  The  President  made  some  remaiks  ex-> 
planatory  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  Letters 
were  then  read  from  A.  W.  Dodgb,  of  Essex,  W. 
S.  King,  of  Providence, Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Ag^ 
ricuUure,  Prof.  J.  Q.  Hott,  and  J.  T.  Oilman,  Ex- 
eter, and  firom  C .  L.  FuNr,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  expressing  their  regret  at  being 
unable  to  be  with  us,  and  giving  us  words  of 
cheering  and  encouragement. 

The  sulgect  of  farm  buildings  was  then  taken 
up.  VVm.  D.  Brown,  of  Concord,  read  an  essay 
fiill  of  wit,  humor  and  instruction,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed minutely  the  size,  construction  and  ar- 
rangements of  Farmer  Goodman's  bam.  The  essaj 
was  full  of  useful  hints  and  suggestions. 

The  subject  of  neat  stock  was  then  taken  up,  and 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  morning  session. 
Sbth  Spraoub,  of  Duxbury,  President  of  the  Ply- 


The  mass  meeting  of  the  farmers  of  Middlesex 
came  off  on  the  10th,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of!  mouth  County  Agricultural  Society,   made  some 


all  concerned.  We  went  to  bed  on  the  evemng 
of  the  9th,  with  a  cold,  drizzling  rain  falling  around 
ns,  and  feeling  that  our  prospect  for  the  next 
day  was  dark  and  dubious.  But  Providence  was 
better  to  us  than  our  fears.  The  morning  sun 
rose  fiiir  and  bright,  and  his  cheering  beams 
warmed  all  our  hearts.  At  the  appointed  hour, 
the  active,  stout-hearted  and  intelligent  fiurmers 
of  Concord  and  the  neighboring  towns  began  to 
assemble,  and  took  hold  of  the  business  of  the  day 
as  though  they  had  come  for  a  day's  work,  and 
nwant  to  do  it,  too.  They  were  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  several  distinguished  friends  of  agri- 
culture firom  different  sections  of  the  State  and 
from  other  States.  All  the  services  of  the  day 
were  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  Indeed, 
the  mterest  was  not  only  sustained,  but  increased 
from  hour  to  hour,  until  10  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, when  the  meeting  broke  up,  amidst  the 
universal  regrets  that  we  had  not  another  day  to 
spend  in  the  same  whj.  Not  an  unpleasant  dr- 
eumstance  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the 
day.  Universal  good  feelbg  previdled.  We  had 
a  good  dinner  and  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we 
had  a  pleasant  time.  We  had  a  good  time — 
a  grand  time.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Con- 
cord farmers  and  a  proud  day  for  old  Concord. 
And  we  trust  that  many  of  the  towns  in  our 
State  wiU  have  just  such  a  time  this  very  spring, 
and  every  spring  for  years  to  come,  and  when 
they  do,  **may  we  be  there  to  see." 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Eujah 


SncoN  Brown,  President ;  Maj.  B.  WnxsLSR,  Pra- 
mingham,  and  Ool.   Hsabd,  of  Wayland,  Tice 


very  interesting  statements  upon  this  sulgect. 
He  said  that  a  great  difficulty  with  us  is  that  if 
we  have  a  good  animal,  we  are  not  sure  of  getting 
another.  The  English  farmers  regard  the  milking 
and  flesh-gaining  properties  of  their  stock.  Thej 
use  horses  principally  for  the  draft,  so  that  work- 
ing oxen  are  of  less  importance.  They  have  soo- 
ceeded  admirably,  and  they  are  certain  of  success 
in  getting  the  khid  of  stock  they  derire.  Our  na- 
tive cattie  have  mixed  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
we  know  not  how  to  cross  and  mix  them. 

We  need  to  purify  their  blood.  We  mu^t  pay 
great  attention  to  the  character  of  the  males  if  we 
wish  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  stock.  Wo 
must  have  pure-blooded  males.  A  stain  in  the 
blood  from  any  strong-Uooded,  vigorous  race,  will 
shew  itself  for  many  generations,  and  oftentimes 
will  be  strongly  marked,  after  its  origin  is  foigoi- 
ten.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  he  sud  that  the 
Galloways  or  hornless  cattle  were  introduced  many 
years  ago  into  this  country,  and  now  we  occasion* 
ally  find  a  no-homed  animal  in  our  herds,  when 
its  parents,  grand-parents  and  great-grand-pat 
rents  all  had  horns.  Mr.  S.  thinks  the  Darbams 
the  best  for  milk  and  beef,  where  the  feed  is  rich 
and  abundant,  Aldemeys  an  Jerseys  are  now 
being  imported.  Their  milk  is  very  rich  and  they 
make  an  abundance  of  finebntter.  But  they  are 
small,  and  not  very  hardy ;  what  the  result  will 
be  from  them  is  uncertain.  He  has  found  that 
the  Durhams,  the  Ayrshires  and  the  Devons  aU 
take  flesh  much  better  than  our  native  stock.    He 


Wood,  Jr.,  Esq.,  and  organized  by  the  choice  of  thinks  that  the  same  keeping  that  will  make 


three  lbs.  of  flesh  in  native  stock,  will  make  four  in 
uny  of  the  above  Undst 


1^. 
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Gfio.  M.  Barrett,  of  Concord,  add  he  had  had 
0ome  experience  in  the  breeding  of  stock,  more  es- 
pedallj  of  the  Ayrshire.  Bat  his  experiments 
hftTe  not  been  contitttied  long  enongh  to  deter- 
mine its  absolute  ralde.  His  present  impression 
is,  that  thej  wiQ  prove  the  best  fbr  milk.  Ayr- 
shire cows  have  short  teats,  and  sonnd,  compact 
hags^  Where  they  hate  one-qnarter  native  blood, 
they  have  good  si^ed  teats. 

Maj.  B.  Wheeler  stud  he  had  had  some  expe- 
rience in  ndsing  stock.  Burhams,  he  thinks  the 
best  for  beef.  They  are  large,  hardy,  and  take 
&t  easily.  If  the  object  of  the  nuser  was  to  get 
cattle  for  beef,  he  would  recommend  Darhams. — 
Bat  he  has  not  been  snccessful  in  getting  great 
milkers  from  them.  The  Ayrshires  he  thinks  fine 
milkers.  The  only  objection  is  their  small  teats. 
The  Aldemeys  give  very  rich  milk,  bat  they  are 
not  hard/,  *and  within  his  observaHon,  they  are 
apt  to  be  poor. 

'Col.  Hears,  of  Waylatid,  keeps  seven  cows  and 
ahrajs  raises  his  own.  Selects  from  his  best  and 
-  takes  ihem  to  the  best  bull  he  ean  fihd.  His  cows 
have  been  mostly  natives,  bnt  he  has  had  some 
very  good  ones.  Some  15  years  ago,  he  and  one 
of  his  neighbors  purchased  a  bull,  half  Ayrshbe, 
and  kept  him  for  the  use  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  result  has  been,  that  the  stock  has  been  a  good 
deal  improved.  He  thinks  the  Devons  are  very 
hardy  and  keep  ui  flesh  well  through  the  winter. 
Ayrshire  oows  make  more  battel^,  and  the  butter 
keeps  better  than  that  from  other  cows. 

The  President  made  some  inquiries  respecting 
abortion  in  oows.  This  is  becoming  a  very  com- 
mon ooourrenoe  and  a  serious  evil.  He  inquired 
if  any  one  could  assign  a  cause  fbr  this  I 

Several  gentlemen  observed  this  had  frequently 
happened  within  their  observation  of  kte,  but  as- 
signed no  reason  fyt  it.  Mr.  Sfragvb  said  that 
in  his  oonnty,  the  butchers  found  the  calves  in  a 
oevtain  neighborhood  were  yetj  fine,  and  they 
were  willing  to  pay  from  fifty  cents  to  ad<d]ar  more 
fi»  them  than  ^  other  ealves,  and  this  was  found 
to  be  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  a  certain 
boll  into  the  neighborhood.  This  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance.  In  England  the  breeding 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  best  males.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  practice  of  breeding  in  and  in }  an 
idea  prevails  in  this  country  that  this  deteriorates 
the  breed.  In  England  a  difibrent  idea  prevails, 
and  it  is  by  this  mode  that  the  Devon  Stock  has 
been  espeotally  improved. 

Mr.  Amasa  Walker  had  nothing  to  say  but 
what  he  had  said  before  upon  other  occasions. — 
We  talk  aboutnative  stock  and  foreign  stock.  Bnt 
it  was  all  one  stock.  The  only  question  is,  which 
has  been  longest  in  the  coimtry.  Our  &thexs 
brought  the  best  stock  they  could  find.  Other 
stock  has  been  imported  mnce.  Bat  we  cannot 
Ve-produce  stocks  imparted,  anymore  than  we  can 


breed  Englishmen!  Although  we  are  from  the 
same  stock,  we  are  not  Englishmen.  Under  the 
diflerent  climatic,  dietetic  and  social  influences  we 
are  very  different  from  Englishmen.  We  are  less 
muscular  and  more  active  and  nervous.  We  are 
now  importing  largely  the  muscles  of  Engjlishmen 
and  Irishmen  to  labor  for  us.  We  have  brains 
enough  y  we  do  not  need  to  import  them^  Our 
object  must  be  to  improve  our  stock  by  crossing* 
The  raising  of  foreign  stock  is  usually  very  expen* 
sive.  it  vrill  do  for  amateur  farmers.  He  has  a 
fine  pair  of  ozeo.  He  knows  none  finer f  three* 
fourths  Durham, — but  they  have  been  very  es^ 
pensive.  So  of  some  cows  he  has  had.  They 
were  fine  cows,  but  expenrive.  He  has  one  small 
native  cow  that  cost  much  less,  and  costs  much 
less  in  keeping ;  bnt  she  gives  milk  of  fine  quality 
and  in  large  quantity  and  his  women  tell  him  that 
she  is  the  best  cow  he  has.  Select  such  cows  and 
breed  firom  them  by  crossing  and  we  shall  gfdt  good 
cows* 

Mr.  Spragvb  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  W.  He 
thinks  it  very  important  to  have  good  blood.  If  ^ 
we  get  a  good  oow  from  soch  crosses  as  Mr.  W. 
refened  to,  it  would  be  accidental.  We  were  not 
sure  of  it.  Purify  the  blood,  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  stock  breeding. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Lincoln,  said  if  we  select  .the  best 
native  stock,  and  cross  with  imported — ^we  can  im<* 
prove  the  stock.  He  has  seen  this  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  what  is  called  the  Prentiss  stock  in 
his  neighborhood.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Framingham, 
said  he  was  surprised  to  hear  it  said  that  it  costs 
more  to  raise  foreign  stock  than  native.  He 
thinks  this  is  not  true  except  in  the  case  of  Dar- 
hams.   He  has  an  Aldemey  that  yields  one  lb.  of 


butter  to  6  quarts  of  milk.    Kow,  he  mixes  her 

milk  with  that  of  his  other  oows  and  gets  1  lb.  to 

eight  quarts.    It  usually  takes  10  quarts  to  a  lb. 

Mr.  Brown  said  tliat  the  cow  that  makes  the 

most  batter,  will  not  always  make  the  largest 

calf. 
Dr.  Retnouis  thought  the  cow  that  gives  the 

richest  milk  would  make  the  fattest  calf.  Fat  oil, 
of  which  butter  chiefly  consists,  will  make  fat, 
bnt  not  bone  and  muscle.  The  oaseine  which 
abounds  in  curd,  oontains  a  large  amount  of  nitro- 
gen. This  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  muscle. 
Hence  milk  that  yields  the  most  cheese  will  make 
the  largest  and  most  meaty  calves,  but  not  the 
fattest. 

Mr.  Frxnch,  of  Exeter,  was  a  believer  in  blood. 
He  said  we  were  in  the  habit  of  importing  into 
this  country  live  stock  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
with  black  skins  and  curiy  hair,  and  he  would  in- 
quire how  long  it  would  take  if  it  was  bred  in  and 
in  to  change  it,  in  thb  country  into  red  skin  with 
long  stnught  hahr.  He  thought  it  would  take 
some  time  to  ran  out  the  blood.  You  can  no 
more  get  a  Durham  from  a  Devon,  than  an 
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finmi  a  negro.  The  marks  of  the  DeTona  are  fixed 
and* permanent.  The  Dorhama  are  nearly  as 
much  80,  bat  the  Ajrehires  are  not  eo  well  fixed 
for  they  have  not  been  distinct  races  so  long. 
Why  not  breed  from  good  native  stock  t  Because 
you  are  not  sure  of  a  good  progeny.  He  related 
an  instance  in  his  own  experience  to  prove  this. 
We  must  find  the  stock  that  has  the  qualities 
which  we  derire  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  breed 
finom  that. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Fabmxr,  of  Concord,  said  his  grand- 
father  always  raised  his  own  stock  from  his  own 
bulls,  and  he  thinks  that  his  stock  deteriorated. 
One  spring  he  had  nine  calves,  seven  of  which 
were  idiotic  and  good  for  nothing.  He  thinks 
raising  in  and  in  not  a  good  practice. 

Mr.  Hbabd  said  that  old  cows  gave  to  their 
progeny  their  own  marks  more  strongly  than 
young  ones. 

Prof.  Nash,  of  Amherst,  said  he  had  but  little 
experimental  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 

But  he  would  make  one  inquiry.  It  is  conced- 
ed that  it  is  important  to  take  the  cow  to  a  good 
bull.  He  believed  that  opinion  true.  His  inqai- 
ry  Is  the  following.  Is  not'  the  cow  herself  dete- 
riorated by  taking  her  to  a  mean  animal  ?  If  you 
take  a  fine  mare  to  a  mean  animal,  she  deterio- 
rates from  sympathy  with  the  male.  Is  not  the 
same  thing  true  of  the  cow  1 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Dorchester,  said  he  was  not 
much  acquainted  with  raidng  stock.  He  keeps 
stock  for  their  milk.  He  thinks  the  care  of  stock 
of  more  importance  than  the  breeding.  This 
matter  of  the  care  of  stock  is  of  infinitely  more 
consequence  than  is  usually  imagined .  If  he  were 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  comparative  value  of 
different  breeds  he  would  say  the  Ayrshires, 
were  the  best  for  the  dairy  and  the  Derons  for  the 
plow. 

Dr.  BsnroLDS  said  the  crop  of  hay  last  year 
was  small,  and  he  presumed  it  had  led  to  experi- 
ments in  feeding  stock.  He  would  inquire  the 
results  of  experiments  upon  cutting  hay ,  the  pres- 
ent winter.  Mr.  Qlbason,  of  Wayland,  thought 
the  quality  of  the  hay  last  year  was  better  than 
usual,  and  although  the  amount  ^ven  to  stock 
has  been  less  than  usual,  he  thinks  stock  in  gene- 
ral is  coming  out  well  this  spring.  He  does  not 
think  much  is  gained  by  cutting  hay.  But  he 
thinks  all  feed  should  be  wet— as  to  raising  stock, 
It  costs  more  to  raise  than  to  buy,  but  we  are 
more  sure  of  good  stock.  Take  a  cow  that  is  a 
good  milker  to  a  bull  that  came  from  a  good  mOk- 
er  and  you  are  almost  sore  of  a  good  mUker. 

Mr.  Spraoux  made  some  remarks  upon  the  im* 
portanoe  of  taking  better  care  tha^  we  usually  do 
of  our  calves  and  young  stock. 

Dr.  B4RrLiTT,of  Ohehnsfoid,  said  that  the  sub- 
ject of  feeding  was  of  more  Importance  than  any 
0 A«r  in  zelation  to  stock.    Ha  uses  i^plea  veiy 


freely  in  feeding  young  stodc,  and  he  thinks,  fed 
in  this  way,  they  will  do  better  than  on  roots  and 
hay.  Com  fodder  he  uses  extenuTcly ,  sows  South- 
em  flat  com  broad  cast,  very  thick,  that  the  stalka 
may  be  small,  and  he  thinks,  pound  for  pound, 
it  is  worth  more  than  English  hay.  He  sows  in 
July  for  winter  feeding,  and  early  for  summer  feed- 
ing. Salts  it  in  the  mow,  and  cattle  prefer  it  to 
hay.  He  gives  apples  to  his  milch  cows,  and 
thinks  them  excellent  food.  He  would  freese  and 
then  thaw  them  and  immediately  feed  to  the  cows. 

Maj.  B.  Whxklcr  has  used  apples  as  food  for 
cows,  for  thirty  years,  very  successfully ;  values 
them  highly  for  this -purpose. 

At  this  stage  the  meeting  adjourned  for  dinner. 
One  hour  was  spent  in  ^scussing  the  good  things 
of  the  table.  The  farmers  then  returned  prompUy 
to  the  hall,  and  the  subject  o^  Plows  and  Plowing 
was  called  up.  Several  plates  were  artanged  on 
one  side  of  the  hall  exhibiting  various  patterns  of 
plows,  ancient  and  modem.  Explanation  of  the 
plates,  with  remarks  upon  the  improvement  in  the 
structure  of  this  most  important  implement  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  were  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  next  subject  called  up  was  Agricultural 
Education.  Mr.  Wauur  addressed  the  meeting 
in  a  most  interesting  and  eloquent  manner.  He 
sud  this  subject  was  arresting  the  puUic  attention 
more  strongly  of  late  than  ever  before.  He  took 
the  ground  that  every  farmer  shotUd  understand 
the  science  of  his  profession,  and  that  he  can  un- 
derstand it.  The  physician  who  does  not  know 
why  he  gives  a  certain  dose  of  medicine,  is  not  en- 
titied  to,  and  does  not  have  our  confidenoe.  The 
fiirmer  has  more  to  do  with  the  laws  of  nature 
than  any  other  profession.  If  he  is  guided  by  tnu 
dition  it  is  a  yery  unoertain  guide.  The  farmer 
has  to  do  with  fifteen  elementary  snbstanoesy  and 
he  must  act  in  conjunction  with  tiie  laws  of  nature, 
in  efiecting  their  combination  and  decomposition. 
He  then  named  and  described  these  elements  via., 
oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  wlioon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  iron,  manganese,  potassiumy 
sodium,  calcium,  magnesia  and  alumina.  The 
fimner  ought  to  understand  geology  which  teaches 
the  nature  and  compontion  of  soil  and  rock.  Soil 
is  made  mainly  of  decomposed  rooks.  Rocks  are 
itirided  into  stratified  and  unstratified,  aqueous 
and  igneous,  those  that  have  been  deported  by 
the  agency  of  water  in  strata,  and  those  that  have 
been  deposited  by  the  agency  of  fire  not  In  strata. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  constituents  of  rocks.  Gran- 
ite contains  a  large  amount  of  potash.  It  con- 
tains soda,  lime,  manganese  and  iron.  Pulver- 
ised rooks  manure  the  soil  and  repair  its  waste. 
When  we  learn  to  pulverise  rocks  readily  and 
cheaply,  we  shall  have  the  very  manure  we  want 
for  some  soils  and  for  some  crops.  We  want  to 
know  the  composition  of  y^tables  that  we  may 
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•d^>t  ihem  to  oor  wxHb^  that  we  may  fomish  to 
cor  soils  the  elements  needed  in  raising  any  given 
crops.  Tbis  then,  is  a  matter  of  praotioal  utility. 
We  want  to  know  the  comparatiye  yalue  of  ma- 
nures. In  order  to  do  this  we  must  know  the 
component  elements  of  difl^ent  manures,  and  to 
know  how  to  oomhine  and  to  pvesenre  manures. 
&yw  to  fU  their  voUlile  elements.  There  is  hard- 
ly a  fanning  process  carried  on  by  the  farmer  or 
his  wife  that  Is  not  a  chemical  process,  and  they 
can  be  carried  on  better  when  they  are  understood. 
Butter-making  is  an  example  of  a  purely  chemical 
process.  Butter  is  oil  which  in  cream  is  contmned 
in  little  bags,  covered  with  easeine  or  cheese ;  at  a 
low  temperature,  you  cannot  break  these  bags  to 
get  at  the  oil,  by  any  mechanical  force.  But  at 
60^  Farenheit  by  constant  stirring  and  thus 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  these  little  bags  will  burst,  and  their  particles 
of  oil  will  run  together  and  accumulate  into  lumps. 
Batter  must  be  worked  as  long  as  the  easeine  comes 
oat.  The  object  of  woridng  is,  to  get  clear  of  this 
casmne,  which  will  soon  putrify  and  become  ran- 
md.  Must  not  be  worked  too  much  or  you  will 
woik  out  the  sugar,  which  giyes  its  sweet  flavor 
to  batter. 

His  second  proposition  was,  that  every  fiurmer 
can  onderstand  the  science  of  his  profession.  A 
few  years  ago  this  could  not  be  said.  But  the 
Boence  of  agriculture  hto  been  simplified  like  the 
science  of  geography,  so  that  every  one  can  under- 
stand all  that  is  essential,  in  a  few  months.  He 
woold  advise  every  young  former  to  go  to  studying, 
and  to  persevere  until  he  masters  the  subject,  so 
that  when  he  reads  in  the  Farmer  about  phos- 
pbtttes,  and  carbonates,  he  may  understand  what 
he  reads.  He  spoke  of  the  Progressive  Fanner  ^  a 
book  that  costs  bot  50  cents,  and  has  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care  for  the  use  of  those  who  de- 
sire simple,  practical  information  upon  these  sub- 
eots.  He  advised  young  men  to  form  themselves 
into  classes,  and  parsne  the  study.  The  whole 
leotore  was  inieU^^ble,  instinctive,  and  highly  in- 
teresting, and  we  want  a  hundred  such  in  the 
State  the  present  year. 

The  subject  of  root  crops  was  then  called  up. 
Wn.  D.  Browx  spoke  of  carrots,  turnips,  &c., 
raising,  storing  and  feecBng  them.  He  stated  that 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  the  landlords  in  Scotland 
raised  the  rents,  the  fiumers  went  into  the  rais- 
ing of  root  crops,  and  paid  their  rents  with  the 
avails  of  their  crops  easier  than  before. 

Maj.  WnxsLKR  said  it  costs  but  little  more  to 
raise  carrots  than  corn,  if  we  manage  right.  The 
ground  should  be  plowed  deep,  and  sowed  abont 
the  middle  of  June.  As  soon  as  the  carrots  show 
themselres,  they  should  be  hoed,  and  then  fre- 
quently hoed,  and  they  will   require  but   little 


Mr.  Sfbagux  said  turnips  are  a  great  crop  in 
England.  They  sometimes  get  40  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  climate  and  soil  suit  them.  We  cannot  raise 
them  in  such  abundance  in  this  climate — six  or 
eight  hundred  bushels  is  as  much  as  we  can  ex- 
pect. He  has  raised  IGOO  to  the  acre.  We  pro- 
bably expect  too  much  from  them.  The  BngUsh 
do  not  expect  so  much  from  them.  He  thinks 
ruta-baga  the  best  kind  of  turnips — ^more  easily 
raised  than  carrots.  Salt  hay  alone  is  poor  food 
for  cows,  and  turnips  are  poor  food  for  cows ;  but 
give  them  both  together,  and  they  are  veiy  good 
food.  He  is  fattening  two  cows  upon  them  at 
this  time.  We  can  raise  turnips  at  from  six  to 
eight  cents  per  bushel ;  at  this  rate  they  are  good/ 
food.  Cattle  feeding  upon  dry  hay,  do  better  for 
some  succulent  vegetables. 

JAt.  Cohikqs,  of  Mason,  N.  H., followed  in  some 
interesting  remarks  upon  feeding  stock. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Pboctob  did  not  arrive  until  after 
5  o'clock,  P.  M.  He  closed  the  afternoon  session 
with  some  interesting  remarks. 

At  the  dose  of  Mr.  Pboctor's  remarks,  the 
meeting  adjoamed  tUl  7  o'clock. 

At  7  o'clock  returned  to  the  hall  and  met  a 
brilliant  assembly  of  farmer's  wives  and  daughters, 
blooming  and  intelligent.  At  half-past  7,  Mr.  H. 
F.  French,  of  Exeter,  N.H.,  commenced  a  lecture 
which  continued  one  hour,  and  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  audience  to  the  last.  He  spoke  in  a  plain, 
simple  and  easy  style,  of  the  importance  of  science 
to  the  agriculturist,  and  of  the  embarrassments  at- 
tending the  pursuit  of  scientific  researches  ;  we 
must  not  expect  too  much  of  science,  nor  must  we 
be  deceived  by  the  promises  of  those  who  are  mere 
pretenders  to  science.  We  cannot  dojustice  to  this 
lecture  without  reporting  the  whole— one  must 
have  heard  it,  properly  to  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  FaxNCH  was  followed  by  a  lecture  fircu 
pRor.  Nash,  of  Amherst,  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  manures.  He  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Chlorine,  Carbonic 
acid,  Ammonia,  Carbon,  Carbonate  of  Potash,  Po- 
tassa.  Potassium,  lime.  Magnesia,  and  described 
them  And  showed  their  properties.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  elements  in  animal  manures,  their  action  up- 
on the  soil  and  upon  plants;  how  to  improve  man- 
ures and  to  &X,  thdr  volatile  elements,  and  varioos 
matters  of  great  interest  to  the  &rmer.  His  remarks 
were  very  correct,  and  proved  him  to  be  thorough- 
ly master  of  the  subject  which  he  undertook  to 
discuss.  The  audience  manifested  much  interest 
in  all  his  remarks,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 

the  hoar. 

• 

Thus  ended  the  experiment  of  a  Farmers'  Mass 
Meeting,  and  conddering  that  it  vras  an  experi- 
ment and  the  first  time  it  has  CTcrbeen  tried,  it 
may  be  considered  perfectly  soooessfal. 
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Far  till  fleie  Xntlmd  Farmir. 
PREBBRVma  APPLES. 

l^ik*  a  tight  flout  barrel  with  on^  head,  coti 
the  bottom  with  clean,  dry  laa-dust,  then  a  laji 
or  apples,  blow  end  down,  not  oltowinK  them  to 
touch  each  other  or  oome  io  contact  with  the  bar- 
rel, leaving  a  apaoe  on  the  outside  or  about 
Inch  ;  eoTer  one  inch  with  law-duit,  then  a  lajfr 
of  applei,  &c.,until  the  barrel  is  full,  leaving  about 
three  inches  saw-dust  on  the  top.  Put  the  bar- 
rels into  a  room  without  fire,  or  into  a  tight  out- 
building, the;  will  not  freeze  or  rot ;  the  plaoes  in 
the  apples  bruised  b;  falling  from  ti«eB,  or  othet^ 
wise,  instead  of  decapng,  will  become  like  dried 
^iples,  and  the  balance  remain  sound. 

Your  ob't  BeTTBot,         Geo.  B.  Greek, 

WmJtor,  VI.,  1853. 


QRAFTIHa. 

The  seMOD  is  near  at  hand  for  pertbrming  thia 
operation.  Scions  ehould  be  cut  immediatelj  and 
kept  in  a  oool  moi«t  place.  There  are  various 
mode*  of  grafUng,  but  a  fow  of  the  beat  are  suffi- 
dent  for  all  purpose!.  We  copy  irom  Colb's  Froit 
Book,  and  believe  the  direotioin  are  aufficientlj 
dear  and  preinse  Ibr  the  direction  of  anj  who  maj 
li»Te  the  work  to  d9i 

CLtFt  GuFrraG  ia  the  most  oommon.  It  is 
practised  on  large  stocks  and  those  rather  small. 
In  large  stocks,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  two 
■dons  ore  set ;  this  aids  in  healing  over  the  stock, 
and  keeping  it  sound  and  healthy ;  and  when  the 
Bciohs  interfere  the  second  or  third  year, 
usually  cut  out.     Sometimes  both  remain. 

Saw  off  the  stock  vritb  a  fine  saw,   and  pare 
smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife ;  then  split  the  stock 
with   the  Erafting-knife,   and  open  it   with   the 
wadge  on  the  uune.    Or  a  eommon  knifo  and  a 
wooden  wedge  dm;  be  used.    Sharpen  the  scion 
m  both  sides,  with  a  straight  scarf  tike  a  wedge 
let  the  soarf  be  about  U  inches  long,  more  or  less , 
according  to  the  siie  of  the  scion  and  the  splitting 
of  the  stock,  making  the  soorf  of  the  sci- 
on as  long  as  it  can  be  oonreniently  fitted 
t3  the  stock.     Large  soigns  should  have 
•houlders  al  the  top  of  the  scarf,  else  the 
stock  would  be  split  too  wide.     It  is  best 
ibr  the  stock  to  cover,  or  almost  cover, 
the  aearfs  on  the  ecioQ.    Tbe  outer  part 
ofthesoian  ehould  be  slightlj  thiAer, 
to  make  a  close  fit  there,    leave  two 
bade  on  the  scion,  setting  the  lower  bnd 
jost  below  the  top  of  the  stock.    Adjust     citft 
the  amon  so  that  the  joint  between  tbe  '^"^''**' 
'baric  and  wood,  in  the  Bbx^  and  edoa,  will  exact- 
ly Qotreapond ;  this  is  important,  as  that  ii  the 
a  between  them,    "tita  done,  with- 
_raw  the  wedge,  and  apply  the   cement  or  clay, 
tn  cuttine  sdoas,  reject  the  but,  as  the  buds  start 
leluctantly  or  not  at  all,  and  reject  the   top  also, 
as  it  is  too  soft,  at  may  be  winter-killed. 

ScAKrixa  rat  Stock. — When  only  one  eoion  is 
■et  in'  a  stock  of  moderate  or  small  rise,  if  the 
■took  be  scarfed  off  on  the  side  oppoMte  the  sdon, 
(as  at  a,  in  the  figare,)  it  will  h«al  over  the  soon- 
er. We  have  grafted  a*  follows  with  excellent 
■uocen.  With  ft  drawing  lUoke  of  the  knife,  cot 
off  stooka  or  enwll  limbs,  saj  from  )  to  1  an  inch] 


in  <Uameler,  making  the  length  of  the  scarf  about 
4  timee  the  diameter  of  the  atock ;  cntoff  thep(^( 
or  top  of  the  stock  down  to  about  the  thicltnesa  of 
the  scion  ;   (aaati,-)  then  split  the  stock,  ahape 
the  scion,  and  with  a  wide  Knife  at  the  end,  or 
blue  point,  pry  open  tbe  stock  on  the  scarfed  side, 
and  adjust  the  scion,  which  should  be 
thicker  on  the  ontside.    We  have  graft- 
ed in  this  way ;  and  In  tbe  fall,  stocia 
\  of  an  inch  in  diameter  have  been  oom- 
>  pletely  healed   orer,  and   so  neatly  ib 

some  coses,  that  wecouldnotdetermine 
by  their  appearance  whether  they  had 
been  grafted.  We  prefer  this  mode;  it 
is  neat,  expeditious, andsuccetaful.  Wa 
,  have  put  ^ood  new  topi  on  small  stand- 

ard trees,  in  one  seaeou,  by  grafting  the 
L  limbs  in   this  way,  so  that  the  change 
I  was  hardly  perceptible. 
I     Splicbor  Whip  GRUtiNO.  This  mode 
7  :*  is  adapted  to  small  stocks,  and  it  sue- 

•  ■  ceeds  oest  when  the  scion  and  stock  are 

precisely  of  the  same  diameter.     When  one  ia  lar> 
er,  the;f  shonld  be  matched  precisely  on  one  side, 
'he  stock  and  scion  are  scarfed  off,  about  1^  inch- 
e  in  length,  and  by   cutting  dovntward  in   th« 
stock  and  upward  in  the  scion,  abxigne 
is  raised  on  each,  (o,  a,)  which  is  fitted 
into  the  cut  of  tbe  other.  Ifaialaaveiy 
perfect  and  sure  method,  and  stone  &uit 
willsomeUmes  take  better  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other.    Knd  it  very  neatly 
with  matting,  and  then  apply  cumposi- 
or  better  still,  wind  round  oompo-a 
cloth  without  matting.    The  cloth 
will  yield  in  warm  weather,  as  the  tree 

Sows,  and  is  better  than  matting,  aa  I 
at  will  ^rdle  the  tree,  if  not  loosened.   I 
SiDB  Gs,«FTiNa. — Make  a  Tin  the  bark,  J 
I  in  budding;  then  cut  out  a  sniall  piece  ' 
of  bark  crosswise  just  above  the  cut,  that    5^" 
it  may  allow  the  scion  to  fit  closely  to  the  '^v'f't- 
wood  below.  Scarf  off  the  smon,  aa  in  splice  graA- 
ing,   oommenoing  the  scarf  at  a  slight  crook,  if 
such  there  be  in  tbe  scion,  that  it  may  stend  Off. 
Sharpen  the  point  of  tbe  scion  on  tbe  side  of^io- 
site  the  scarf,  cutting  a  little  each  side  of  the  ronnd 

Eart,  that  it  may  sbde  down  well,  then  raise  the 
irk  as  in  budding,  and  press  down  the  scion ;  if 
tbe  upper  part  hugs  closely  to  the  stock  ^love  tbe 
iross-cui,  press  it  to  the  stock  where 
t  is  set  in  the  bark,  and  bend  the 

Sper  part  off.  Bind  it  closely  to 
t  st<M:k,  and  apply  compoMtion. 
When  the  bark  does  not  mal,  the 
stock  maybe  scarfed  off  a  little,  and 
the  scion,  formed  as  usual,  &stened 
on.  In  this  way,  ude  Umbo  may  be 
formed  when  tbere  is  a  deficiency, 
and  grafUng  done  without  cutting 
off  the  tree  or  stock. 

Ctovdi  Grafting  ie  the  same  aa 
side  grafting, onlyinstead  ofaoroee- i,—  -  .ft.  _ 
out  in  the  berk,  the  stock  is  cut  off  ""*  **"^'''- 
It  is  adapted  to  stocks  that  ore  too  large  fbr  clell 
gnl^g.  Or,  after  cleft  grafUng  large  stocks, 
scions  are  set  in  this  wa^  between  the  other  act- 
ons, to  keep  tbe  stock  alive  and  promote  huJing, 
and  they  may  be  cutoff  for  sdona,  and  the  otiiers 
will  cover  the  stock, 

Saddie  Ort^ing  is  but  litUe  practised.    Tbe 
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■tod  ia  Bhupened  in  vedge-fonn ;  the  Bcion  is 
Bplit  np  in  tbe  centre,  and  each  half  thinned  awaj 
on  tbeumde  to  a  Bat  point,  and  then  set 
on  tbe  etod,  inth  a  good  Gt,  at  lonat, 
oo  one  edge.  It  ii  most  pracUsed  on 
Btone  &nit,  and  when  the  Bcion  is  im-  i 

Somettmea  luge  stocks  are  f^fted 
ftfter  the  usual  season,  bj  splitting  np 
the  sdons  two  ot  three  inches,  with  one 
nde  the  stronj^er.  The  stock  is  scarfed 
off  on  one  nde,  and  the  atroneer  side  of 
tiie  soion  b  fitted  into  the  bark  opposite 
the  scarf,  and  the  thin  part  is  broaght 
down  over  the  scarf,  ana  the  lower  end 
inserted  ander  the  bkrk  below  the  scarf. 
The  thin  part  of  the  scion  passing 
the  Boarf  promotes  healing. 

Boot  QtirrtNO.— In  the  MiddleStates  q,^^. 
and  the  West,  this  mode  suoceeda  better 
than  in  tbe  Iforth,  where  the  seasons  ore  shorter. 
Roots  arc  cat  into  piecer  of  rariouB  fazea,  from  3  to 
5  inches,  [flargo,  clofl  grafUne  is  best ;  if  small. 
Splice  grsftiag  is  preferahle.  £1100  apply  compo- 
m^on,  others  omit  it,  as  the  root  is  covered  in 
lb.  The  snrest  wav  is  to  apply  it,  but  with 
adon  it  is  genemllj  BDcceagful.  The  better 
wftj  is  to  have  the  roots  accesaibio  in  winter,  and 
graft  the  latter  part  of  winter  or  earW  in  spring. 


„  ,  iariT  in  spi 

and  set  oat  the  stocks  in  earth  in  the  cella 
boxes  or  not,  until  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
setting  out. 

OsuTuia  "LiSat  Tkees  should  generaUv  he  done 
mduallf,  occnpjing  2  or  3  ;f  ears ,  according  to  the 
sue  of  the  treoandmonner  of  grafting.  Graft  the 
top  first,  as  scions  at  bottom  will  not  grow  well 
wtnle  OTorspread  by  largo  bmnchea.  Leave  twin 
and  shdbts  on  the  limbs,  to  snstain  the  Umb  tUl 
the  taooB  grow,  and  then  remove  them  gradually, 
bnt  perliape  not  till  the  second  year.  Many  an 
wrehud  of  large  trees  has  been  rained  by  catting 
off  all  the  top  at  once,  in  nafUng,  exposing  '*" 
tmnk  and  branches  to  the  not  aun,  and  givic 
oodden  check  to  the  Rowth  and  life  of  we  ti . . 
Bat  if  tbe  limbs  are  aU  cnt  off  and  grafted  at  onee, 
towards  their  extremities,  say  where  only  an  inch 
in  diameter,  ahd  nnmeroaa  twigs  and  little  '=•"*>- 
are  left,  then  the  tree  does  not  feel  a  shock, 
twigs  and  nnmeroasadoDi  soon  form  agood  supply 
of  Rriiaeej  and  a*  the  latter  grow, the  former  are 
removed.  Or  gran  limbs  enough  for  a  new  top, 
where  not  very  large,  and  remove  tbe  others  '  " 
year  or  two,  as  the  scions  supply  their  place, 

Never  ^rafl  an  nnthrifVy  tree;  it  is  lost  labor. 
Eirst  cultivate,  [onane,  and  wash,  and  put  it  in 
TJgoroas  oonditjon. 

GaiiTfflQ  Composition,  and  its  Appucation.- 
1  pvt  good  beef  tallow,  2  parts  boeswai,  4  ports 
white,  transparent  ronn ;  melt  all  together,  turn 
Into  oold  water,  and  work  and  pull  It  thorooghly, 
'«  sbosmaker'l  wax.     This  oompoaition  *        *  -- 


eivinga 


BOOKINaHAM  OOUMTT,  M.B. 
Ths  farmers  of  old  Rockingham  held  an  agriool- 
toial  mass  meeting,  at  Exeter,  N.  II. ,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  which  was  "  a  starter."  A  laige 
numberof  people  were  present.  HknrtF.  FuNts, 
SaH;  of  Exeter,  presided.  "He  stated  the  object 
of  the  meeting  to  he, — to  adopt  meaeurea  for  tbe 
j^motion  of  agricultnre — to  awaken  a  new  inter- 
est in  behalf  of  the  sasooiation  they  hod  recently 
formed,  and  to  arrange  for  aFair  in  the  antumn." 
Everything  was  propitious;  on  tbe  28th  of  October 
they  had  no  organization  —  now  they  ore  orpn- 
ized,  and  at  work  with  a  fond  of  over  $I,&00 ! — 
Prof.  Hon,  and  Mr.  Fbcnch,  of  Exeter,  Bobihsom, 
ofBreotwood,  CaiH.of  Hampton  Falls,  Cduubb, 
of  Derry,  Cluki,  of  Atkinson,  BAstLnr,  of  Strat-' 
ham,  Iaarksd,  of  Chester,  Sihbo&n,  of  Kingston, 
and  others,  wa  leom,  mode  capital  speeches,  in- 
teresting and  instractive.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  reported,  and  we  believe  adopted. 

Buolved,  That  a  National  Bureau  of  A^caltnre 
ought  to  be  established. 

Rtiolvd,  That  our  State  Legislature  ODght  to  tm- 
tabliah  a  BLata  Board  of  Agrioaltart,  appoint  a  State 
Commisaioner,  aad  make  appropriations  In  aid  of 
Agrioultural  Sooietits. 

Stiolvid,  That  it  is  important  to  improve  our  pr^ 
sent  breeds  of  stj^k,  by  a  oroBa  with  the  beet  import- 
ed  breeds. 

Bttolvtd,  That  tbe  ladies  be  invited  to  enrol  thdr 

hmes  as  honorarj  members  of  the  Society. 


m  to  melt  in  warm  weather,  nor  so  bard  as 
erack  in  oold  vreatber;  but  it  give»  as  tbe  tree 
g^ws.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  it  of  a 
right  temperature,  and  well  applied,  else  it  will 
poel  off  in  oold  weather.  While  warm,  it  BhnuW 
be  premad  eloedy  to  all  the  vronnded  port  of  stock 


be  premadel 


An  omamentftl  tree  sootety  has  been  formed 


for  (*•  JV<v  Entlani  Fgrmir. 
OABROTB  VS.  BNQLISH  HAT. 

Qents  : — Annexed  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  one  of  tbe  best  experienced  farmers 
in  the  county  of  Woroeater.  His  eadmate  of  the 
value  of  carrots,  as  feed  for  stock,  comes  abort  of 
most  others, — bnt  not  so  much  as  appears  on  the 
first  reading.  Valuing  Engliab  hay  at  $20  the 
ton,  Mr.  Brooks  would  value  oarrots  at  $8  the 
ton.  Generally  apeakiog,  they  are  placed  at  half 
the  price  of  bay.  Pefhaps  their  true  value  will  be 
found  between  one-third  and  one-half  that  of  good 
hay — acoordingto  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
wanted.  Mr.  Brooks'  view  of  draining  are  wor- 
thy of  muchoonstderation.  This  is  a  mode  ofim^ 
provement  hut  little  practiced  among  us  and  lea 
understood.  I  remeinber  to  have  seen  it  very  guo- 
ceasfiilly  applied,  by  Mr.  Colvah  on  his  form  itx 
Lynn,  whereby  the  value  of  the  land  was  increased 
fourfold.  What  istMof  for  one,  may  be;ti»»pn 
for  another ;  so  in  directions  fat  farming,  orcDm- 
stanoes  materially  alter  cases.  General  rules  can- 
not be  applied  without  qualifications. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  W.  Pwwio*. 

Danverh  Fit.  16,  1353. 

Mt  D«*a  Sia :— Tour  fiivor  of  the  Iflth  alt, 
came  duly  to  hand,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  Worcester  County  transactions,  and  saying 
that  you  had  recently  turned  your  attention  to 
the  culture  of  the  root  crops,  for  whkh  I  am 
glad,  as  I  have  no  doubt  yoa  will  add  mnob  that 
IB  nsefiil  to  this  im^tont  snl^t.  Prof.  Mafm 
is  too  aangaine  in  his  statement  as  to  ths  value  of 
canota.   ltistrae,that«lMine(bdpartlyoncar- 
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is  less  subject  to  neayes,  tban  when  fed  on  dr^ 
hay  alone.  It  is  not  true  that  when  a  horse  is 
fedf  in  part  on  carrots,  that  shells  of  oats  and 
pieces  of  cut  hay  will  not  be  foutid  in  his  dang.  I 
have  fed  a  colt  this  winter,  (coming  three  years 
old)  a  portion  of  the  time,  on  cut  hay,  with  one 
peck  or  carrots  daily,  and  a  part  of  the  time  on 
cut  hay  alone,  and  can  discoyer  no  differences  in 
his  excrement,  it  being  equally  chappy  when  fed 
on  hay  and  eaitoia  as  when  fed  on  hay  only. — 
The  statement  that  50  per  cent  is  sayed,  by  cook- 
ing meal  for  hogs,  is  beyond  my  experience,  which 
is  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  saving  in  cooking 
com,  r;^e,  barley,  or  oat  meal,  and  15  per  cent. 
saying  in  cooking  roots.  You  will  find  a  state- 
ment of  all  I  know  as  to  the  comparatiye  yalue  of 
good  English  hay,  Indian  meal,  flat  turnips,  car- 
rots, and  good  oat  straw  in  my  letter  to  the  Wor- 
cester county  societies'  committee  on  feeding ; 
published  in  the  supplement  to  their  transactions 
of  1852,  page  29. 

In  the  triflJs  there  detailed,  I  make  five  pounds  of 
flat  turnips  equal  to  one  pound  of  hay,  three  pounds 
of  carrots  equal  to  one  pound  of  hay,  and  one 
pound^  of  Indian  meal  equal  to  four  pounds  of  hay ; 
the  trials  were  made  with  good  English  hay,  and 
were  for  milk.  In  these  trials  you  will  perceiye 
that  three  tons  of  carrots  are  equal  to  one  ton  of 
English  bay ;  therefore  hay  at  ten  dollars  a  ton, 
would  leaye  carrots  worth  thre^  dollars  and  thir- 
ty-three cents  the  ton.  You  will  find  in  the  same 
supplement,  page  32d,  a  letter  from  the  late  J. 
W.  Lincoln,  in  which  he  says  he  gained  one 
quart  of  milk,  daily,  by  feeding  one  peck  of  car^ 
rots ;  allowing  carrots  to  weigh  50  pounds  the 
bushel,  or  12i  pounds  the  peck,  and  milk  to  be 
worth  on  the  farm  2i  cents  the  quart,  and  hay 
ten  dollars  the  ton,  the  amount  would  stand  thus  : 
Four  pecks  or  one  bushel  of  carrots  equal  four 
quarts  of  milk  at  2i  cents,  would  be  ten  cents 
the  bushel  for  carrots  ;  40  bushels  of  carrots  to 
the  ton  would  be  ten  times  forty-four  dollars  the 
ton  for  carrots,  and  to  this  the  duly  saj^ing  of  four 
pounds  of  hay,  the  hay  yalue  of  12}  pounds  of 
carrots  Jhay  at  one-half  a  cent  the  pound,  and  you 
haye  $4.02  as  the  yalue  of  one  ton  of  carrots,  or 
69  cents  the  ton  more  than  I  made  them  worth  in 
my  trial. 

I  haye  but  little  experience  as  to  the  yalue  of 
the  beet  ftimily,  haying  made  but  one  trial,  and 
that  with  the  mansel  wurtzel.   .  On  the  15th  of 
Noyember,  1833,  I  commenced  feeding  a  steer 
43  months  old,  and  weighing  1205  pounds  liye 
weight.     I  fed  him  on  3G  pounds  of  good  English 
hay  daily  for  30  days ;  hcgiuned  in  weight  in  the 
30  days,  G04    pounds.    1  then  fed  him  30  days 
on  24  pounds  .of  hay,  and  36  pounds  of  mangel 
wurtsei  daily,  and  he  gained  in  30  days    o2| 
pounds,  showing  36  pooMs  of  mangel  wurtiel  to 
be  eaual  to  12  pounds  of  hay.    I  then  fed  30  days 
on  3o  pounds  of  hay»  and  108  pounds  of  mangel 
wurtzel  daily,  and  the  steer  gained  in  the  30  days 
125  pounds,  or  about  4  pounds  daily,  or  twice  as 
mnon  as  when  fed  on  o6  pounds  of  hay  alone, 
which  goes  to  show  that  Im  pounds  of  mangel 
wurtzel  are  equal  to  36  pounds  of  hay,  or  that  3 
pounds  of  this  root  is  worth  one  pound  of  good 
English  hay,  which  I   belieye  to  M  about   the 
truth. 
Your  query  as  to  whether  drains  cut  so  deep 


rots  or  any  other  green  food,  or  eyen -wetted  hay,  and  near  together  as  recommended  by  the  Wor- 


cester committee,  is  a  just  one,  and  worthy  of 
consideration.  In  some  fayorable  situations,  it 
may  no  doubt  proye  a  goodinyestment,  but  gener- 
ally in  this  State,  lana  suitable  for  cultiyataoo  ie 
too  cheap  to  pay  for  thorough  draining.  If  land 
be  drained  at  all,  thorough  draining  is  in  the  end 
cheapest,  and  you  cannot  drain  thoroughly  with- 
out cnttine  drains  deep,  and  frequent,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  in  the  Worcester  county  committee*B 
report.  There  is  a  query,  howeyer,  before  yours 
to  be  settled,  which  is,  whether  in  our  dry  cli- 
mate, draining  (except  it  be  our  peaty  swamp 
meadows)  be  recommended  at*all, whether  the  ad- 
yantage  gained  by  draining  our  retentiye  uplands, 
wet  in  a  season,  will  not  be  lost  in  a  dry  season,  is 
a  question  not  yet  decided  in  this  country.  I  haye 
doubts  u[)on  this  Question,  and  we  need  practice 
and  experience  to  aetermine  the  facts.    There  are 

food  reasons  for  draining  in  England  under  their 
rizzly,  rainy  sky,  that  do  not  exist  in  our  coun- 
try. Ten  years  aeo,  I  cut  a  dnun  ^  feet  deep, 
and  six  feet  wide,  through  a  piece  of  retentiye  clay 
loam  land  about  twenty  rods  long;  last  summer  the 
grass  20  feet  each  nde  of  the  drain  eyidently  suf- 
fered more  from  the  drought  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  field.  This  leads  me  to  doubt  the  utility  of  in- 
discriminate draining,  as  some  ardent  genilemen 
recommend.  The  profits  on  Mr.  Bailib*s  farm 
was  probably  $100  or  $150  more  than  stated  by 
him,  he  being  an  old-&8hioned  farmer  and  yery 
conscientious  in  his  statements ;  he  would,  no 
doubt,  make  the  incbme  from  the  fiirm  quite  as 
small  as  it  really  was.  The  farm,  though  large 
in  acres,  is  small  in  yalue,  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  being  poor,  sandy  land,  producing  but  little. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  John  Brooks. 
Princelon,  Fed,  10,  1853. 


GXiBAHINOS. 


Warm  Stablks. — ^The  Vallei/  Farmer  says  the 
owner  of  seven  horses,  who  kept  them  in  a  warm 
stable,  yentilated  near  the  eyes,  stated  to  him  that 
they  ate  only  two-thirds  the  quantity  of  food  in  a 
giyen  time  that  they  required  in  the  same  time  in 
common,  open  stables,  and  the  horses  were  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  they  had  eyer  been  before. 

The  Oats  Crop. — ^The  Germantoum  Telegraph 
thinks  the  proper  time  for  sowing  oats,  is  as  soon 
as  by  the  absence  of  frost  the  earth  can  be  plowed 
and  put  in  good  order ;  that  the  early  sown, 
makes  the  most  grain  and  beet  quality.  Right, 
undoubtedly.  He  says,  too,  that  agricultural  as- 
sociations are  multiplying  rapidly  in  Pennsylva- 

i.  Prof.  Wilkinson,  in  the  same  paper,  announ- 
ces his  intention  of  discontinumg  bis  Institute  at 
Mount  Airy,  on  the  firet  of  March.  It  has  exist- 
ed eight  years — had  217  pupils,  among  whom 
were  but/our  sons  of  farmers — "the  latter  think- 
ing that  they  are  competent  to  educate  their  own 
sons."  A  largo  mcyority  of  these  pupils  haye 
embarked  in,  or  design  to  make,  agriculture  their 
profession. 

Skinning  a  Pkar  Trxb.— W.  S.  Lflxs,  in  the 
Sail  of  the  Souths  Columbus,  Ga.,  says  he  stript  a 
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finvorite  pear  tree  entirely  of  Its  bark,  from  tbe 
limb  to  the  root,  on  the  2l8t  daj  of  June,  and  *4t 
neither  ^Ited  a  leaf  nor  dropt  a  pear ;  bat  ripened 
the  latter,  with  wbioh  it  was  loaded,  to  perfection. 
It  has  now  [no  date]  a  fine  ooat  of  smooth,  young, 
gHony  barkt'ezoept  on  a  few  spots,  where  the 
knife  happened  to  strike  the  wood.*'  Mr.  L. 
thinks  this  operation  will  rejuvenate  old  trees. 

Natiye  Grasses.— The  Farmer  and  Planter^ 
Pendleton,  S.  C,  thinks  the  native  grasses,  which 
grow  on  their  branch  and  creek  bottoms,  much 
better  than  any  that  grow  naturally  or  can  be  cul- 
tivi^ted  successfully  on  up-land,  in  that  part  of  the 
eoontry.  Will  tbe  Planter  inform  us  how  much 
its  crop  of  com  was,  per  acre,  in  his  experiment 
with  gnano  and  plaster  1  Both  parcels  of  land — 
where  the  gain  by  manuring  was  33  percent.,  and 
on  the  unmanured. 

Tarn  American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  advises  to 
BOW  12  pounds  of  clover  seeds  over  every  acre  in 
wheat.  Is  that  intended  for  pasture  or  a  grass 
crop  ?  For  a  wash  for  trees  he  recommends  1 
gallon  of  soft  soap,  1  quart  of  salt,  and  1  ponnd 
of  floor  of  snlphnr.  He  says,  "a  peck  of  omshed 
cobs  and  a  peck  of  cut  fodder,  hay  or  straw, 
thrice  a  day,  will  keep  your  cows  well  up  to  their 
milk."  If  Uiat  quantity  of  feed  would  keep  our 
cows  "well  np  to  their  milk,"  we  ooold  make  a 
profit  at  present  prices.  Bnt  we  fear  that  not  on- 
ly the  milk  would  <]Qsappear  but  tbe  flesh  also. 

High  Price  for  Land.-^140  acres  of  land  have 
reoently  been  sold,  eight  or  ten  miles  from  N.  Y. 
dty,  at  a  price  of  $500  to  $870  an  acre ! 

iMruJENCBB  OF  Forests. — ^M.  Becquerel.a  French 
smxaUy  has  just  published  an  elaborate  work  on 
forests  and  their  influence  on  nature,  in  which  he 
treats  the  subject  at  once  scientifically  and  histor- 
ioally.  He  has  lately  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  an  arildysis  of  that  work,  containing  a 
notice  of  the  principal  conclusions  at  which  he  has 
arrived.  They  are  in  brief  these,  as  we  learn 
firom  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Boston 
Journal:  *'That  forests  act  upon  the  climate  of  a 
eountry  as  fingorific  causes ;  that  they  also  act  as 
protection  against  winds  and  as  a  means  of  pre- 
aeiring  living  springs  ;  and  that  they  prevent  the 
degradation  or  wearing  away  of  mountains.  As 
to  the  influence  of  forests  upon  the  climate,  there 
ia  mnch  diflbrence  of  opinion,  but  the  above  is  the 
opnion  of  the  author,  stated  with  due  deference 
to  the  distinguished  persons  who  hold  different 
views.  M.  Becqnerel  also  considers  that  forests 
aet  as  protection  agtdnst  the  communication  from 
place  to  place  of  conta^ous  diseases." 

Washvor  Trees. — "A  Practical  Ftarmer,"  in 
the  Oermaniown  Telegraph,  B&j9f  '* for  young  trees 
he  prefers  a  ley  made  of  house  ashes,  to  potash ; 
and  that  when  he  tries  the  latter  it  is  only  one 
pound  to  two  gallons  of  water. 


Stone  Buhdinos. — Lumber  is  every  day  becom- 
ing scarce  snd  higher.  Boil^gs  constructed  of 
wood  are  quickly  perishable,  unless  constantly 
covered  with  a  coat  of  paint,  and  if  kept  so  covered, 
they  are  too  expensive.  We  have  millions  of 
perches  of  good  stone  scattered  through  New  Eng- 
land, large  portions  of  which  now  cumber  the 
ground  by  preventing  the  growth  of  crops  and 
breaking  farm  implements.  Houses  constructed  of 
stone,  are  more  durable,  much  less  expensive  to  be 
kept  in  repair,  warm  in  winter,  and  cool  in  tmmr 
mer.  Will  some  one  who  understands  the  matter 
give  us  the  diflbrence  of  cost  of  construction  be- 
tween stone,  brick  and  wood,  with  such  other 
facts  as  shall  turn  attention  to  this  important  mat- 
ter?   

For  ik«  JITew  JEngland  Formw, 

OBNABSBNTAIi  TRBB& 

BT  J.  BXTNOLM,  M.  D. 

In  arranging  our  estates,  it  is  always  well  to 
have  some  regard  to  their  market  value.  This  is 
a  duty  we  owe  to  our  families ;  life  is  uncertain, 
and  we  know  not  how  soon  our  property  may  be 
thrown  into  the  market.  A  man  is  under  the  same 
kind  of  obligation  to  regard  the  market  value  of  his 
property,  that  he  is  to  seek  safe  and  profitable 
stocks,  when  he  would  invest  his  money  m  stocks. 

A  few  dollaib  in  money  or  labor,  expended  in 
no  other  way,  will  add  so  much  to  the  value  of  an 
estate,  as  when  expended  in  setdng  out  ornamen- 
tal trees.  Nothine  adds  so  much  as  trees,  to  the 
pleasant  and  cheerful  aspect  of  a  house  and  the 
nonnds  about  it.  The  magnificent  elm,  with  its 
long  arms  stretching  towards  the  sky,  the  lighter 
ash,  the  cheerful  maple,  and  the  thick  heavy  fo- 
liage of  the  horse  chestnut,  interspersed  with  the 
fir,  the  pine  and  the  arbor  vitce,  whose  deep  g;reen 
gives  cheerfulness  even  to  the  dreariness  of  wmter, 
when  tastefully  arranged,  and  placed  in  judicious 
contrast  with  each  other,  give  a  pleasant  aspect 
and  an  inviting  appearance  to  a  house  and  home, 
that  'exposed  unprotected  to  the  scorching  rays  ox 
the  summer  sun,  and  to  the  pitiless  blasts  of  win- 
ter, would  be  unpleasant  and  uninviting. 

A  hundred  dollars  laid  out  in  almost  any  other 
way  upon  one*s  premises,  will  scarcelv  be  noticed. 
If  expended  in  building  a  porch,  an  arbor  or  a  trel- 
lis, they  will  soon  decay  and  require  a  new  outlay 
to  keep  them  in  repair.  But  money  expended  in 
trees  increases  in  value  annually,  faster  than 
money  at  compound  interest.  A  bea'utiful  tree 
that  costs  perhaps,  set  out,  one  dollar,  will  add  to 
the  value  of  an  estate  in  ten  years,  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  ^owth  of  trees,  wbtch  costs 
only  a  littie  care,  mcreases  their  value  rapidly. 
And  a  circumbtanoe  of  much  importance  is,  that 
such  trees  may  be  usually  placed  in  situations 
where  fnut  trees  would  yield  out  little  profit.  For- 
est trees  are  generally  longer  lived  than  fruit  trees, 
and  do  not  reouire  to  be  so  often  replaced. 

Oaks  and  elms  when  once  rootea  in  the  soil, 
become  incorporated  with  the  earth,  an  integral 
part  of  the  estate ;  we  look  upon  them  as  we  do 
upon  the  rocks  and  hills,  as  permanent  fixtures, 
and  when  we  recall  the  places  and  scenes  with 
which  we  were  familiar  in  early  life,  we  find 
that  our  memories  have  retained  the  forms  and 
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appearances  of  these  old  trees,  among  their  most 
cherished  treasores. 

One  of  the  attributes  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed us,  and  one  which  contributes  much  to  our 
happiness,  is  a  loye  of  beauty.  A  tree,  or  a  group 
of  trees,  is  in  itself  a  beautanil  object.  By  select- 
ing and  setting  out  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
trees,  we  have  them  always  before  us,  and  thus 
gratify  and  cultivate  cne  of  the  most  pleasins  in- 
stincts of  our  nature.  And  then,  in  surrounaing 
our  dwellings  with  shade  trees,  there  is  a  peculiar 
fitness.  They  are  associated  in  our  minds,  with 
shelter,  protection,  comfort,  and  are  most  appro- 
priate to  each  other. 

The  moral  effect  of  surrounding  ourselves  with 
these  beautiful  objects,  is  by  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked, especially  when  interspersed  with  trees 
are  flowers,  and  flowering  shrubis.  These  last  are 
peculiarly  beautiful  in  their  season.  The  fragrant 
ulac  with  its  modest  blush,  the" creamy  white  se- 
ringa peeping  from  the  deep  green  of  its  foliage, 
the  hawthorn,  the  sweet  briac  and  the  wild  rose, 
filling  tfie  air  with  sweetness,  the  snow-ball,  with 
its  clustering  petals,  the  delicate  hues  of  the  al- 
thea  and  the  pearls  of  the  snow-drop  mingle  their 
beauties  and  their  fragrance  with  the  scene.  And 
while  our  sight  and  our  smell,  our  love  of  beauti- 
ful forms  and  sense  of  fitness  are  gratified,  and  a 
spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  contentment  steals  over 
us,  we  can  rejoice  that  this  is  our  home,  and  our 
hearts  swell  with  gratitude  for  so  many  pleasant 
gifts.  Contrast  the  possessor  of  such  a  group  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  oeautiful  trees,  with  the  man 
whose  home  knows  no  cooling  shade,  no  sweet 
scented  flower,  no  sraoeful  forms  waving  in  the 
wind  or  murmuring  m  the  breese,  and  say  if  the 
latter  would  not  make  a  cheap  purchase  could  he 
secure  the  pleasure  which  the  former  is  enjoying, 
at  many  times  its  actual  cost. 

Our  fathers  set  out  many  elms  and  sycamores 
and  maples,  and  there  are  in  many  of  our  villages, 
fine  trees  of  these  kinds,  the  monuments  of  their 
taste  and  forethought.  We  can  only  regret  that 
they  did  not  plant  a  greater  variety,  and^  plant 
them  in  greater  numbers.  Were  all  the  villages 
of  New  &gland  ornamented  with  avenues  of  elms, 
oaks,  maples,  ash,  horse  chestnuts  and  English 
elms,  interspersed  with  firs,  pines  and  arbor  yitsd 
trees,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  dwellings 
adorned  with  flowering  shrubs,  as  is  the  case  vrith 
some  villages  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  metropo- 
lis, and  beauty  and  taste  thus  combined  with  Yan- 
kee thrift  and  enterprise.  New  England  would  be 
unsurpassed  for  attractiveness,  by  any  part  of  our 
country.  A  judicious  mingling  of  trees  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  of  a  rural  scene.  Evergreens  growing 
under  the  shelter  of  ifprt  lofty  dedduous  trees, 
add  to  the  cheerfulneas  ojt  tk^p  picture,  and  a£R)rd 
a  useful  screen  from  tne  ^h^'ot  blasts,  when  they 
can  be  planted  upon  the  Ij^ftw  side  of  avenues, 
yards  and  gardens.  Tree^  .planted  in  groups  as 
they  grow  m  the  forest  prevent  in  some  degree  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soils,  and  are 
more  likely  to  thrive  than  when  standing  alone. 
In  their  native  forests,  nature  provides  for  the  nu- 
triment of  the  trees,  by  the  annual  decay  of  their 
leaves.  But  when  trees  are  set  singly,  or  in  small 
groups,  their  falling  leaves  are  mostly  dispersed  by 
the  winds,  and  the  ground  must  be  made  rich  by 
other  means,  if  we  expect  them  to  thrive  rapidly. 
Probably  the  best  manure  for  forest  trees  is  a  col- 


lection of  thmr  own  leayes,  covered  with  snffiiaeiit 
soil  to  prevent  them  from  blowing  away.  The  eul- 
tivation  of  forest  trees  has  been  but  fittle  attend- 
ed to ;  it  has  been  thought  quite  enough  to  set  them 
out.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  forest  trees,  as 
well  as  fruit  trees,  will  thrive  better  under  scuta- 
ble  culture,  and  will  amply  repay  judicious  care. 
I  intended  to  speak  of  the  proper  methods  of  re- 
moving and  setting  trees,  but  mast  defer  it  to 
another  time. 

Concord,  Feb.  17,  1853. 


A  SONG  FOR  THB  MILLION. 

The  following  benatlfal  song  w«i  written  by  reqaeat  of  the 
Hon.  Za,dock  PsiiTT,  of  PrattsTille,  N.  T.  It  is  one  of  those 
prodactions  which  never  grow  old,— foe  «■  long  am  there  is  oc- 
cnpntion  for  men,  and  their  hearts  beat,  there  will  be  foud  a 
•entimeni  in  it  to  touch  the  heart  and  enconragt  It. 

BT  BON.  B.   B.   FBEXCH. 

Aim— The  ffuntert  of  Ktntuckf. 

The  noblemen  of  Nature  are 

The  hardy  working  claaaea, 

The  tillera  of  the  yielding  soil, 

The  blouMtM  and  the  ma$$tt. 

The  atalwart  farmer  drivca  hia  team, 

And  while  he  tuma  the  aod,  air, 

He  ainga  hia  aong  of  bapplneaa, 

And  puts  hia  truat  in  God,  air  ! 

O,  the  Farmer,  the  independent  Parmer- 
O,  the  Farmer,  the  independent  Farmer ! 

He  to  the.aoii  commita  the  seed, 
The  fruita  apring  forth  and  thrlre,  sir; 
He  gathera  in  the  harTeal,  and 
He  keepa  the  world  alive,  air. 
Then  bleai  ilie  Farmer  in  your  prayeri, 
And  neither  thwart  nor  flout  him) 
Be  grateful  to  him  aiwaya,  for 
You  cannot  live  without  him  ! 
O,  the  Farmer,  Ac. 

The  Blackamith— how  beneath  hb  aledge 

The  sounding  anvils  ring,  sir; 

Amid  the  flying  sparks  he  stands 

More  sovereign  than  a  king,  sir : 

The  heated  mass  assumes  a  shape 

Beneath  hia  swinging  blow,  sir— 

The  coulter,  and  the  scythe,  and  spade, 

Within  his  ftirnace  glow,  sir. 

O,  the  hammer,  the  anvil  and  the  hammer — 
O,  the  hammer,  the  anvil  and  the  hammer ! 

Blacksmiths  are  men— **aye,  every  inch**— 
Their  sinewy  arms  behold,  sir; 
They,  solid  as  their  anvils,  are 
Of  Nature^s  purest  mould,  sir. 
The  Blackamith  takes  the  precedence — 
Of  trades  It  Is  the  trade,  sir— 
The  baft  Is  worthless  till  it  holds 
The  keen  and  glittering  blade,  sir  ! 
O,  the  hammer,  Ac, 

Next  in  the  scale  of  workingmea 

The  hardy  Tanner  see,  sir, 

Delving  amid  his  hides  and  bark, 

As  busy  as  a  bee,  sir : 

His  art  converts  the  unseemly  hide 

Into  (he  polished  leather, 

Which  sparkles  In  the  masy  dance 

Or  brushes  through  the  heather. 

l>,  the  Tanner,  the  busy  bastllog  Tanner— 
O,  the  Tanner,  the  busy  basiUng  Tanner  I 

Should  enemies  invade  our  soil, 
Their  force  we  would  repel,  sir, 
By  calling  all  the  TaaneiB  ont, 
To  (en  the  laaeals  well,  sir; 
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They'd  Blrlpa  them  oflT,  and  alar  them  o*er, 
Aad  9urrf  them,  no  doobti  air; 
80  thet  ^'ihetar  eaxlooe  nanoa  weald  gaeae 
Their  chHdreD  had  been  oot/'  air ! 
O,  tha  Tanner,  Ac. 

A  niche  for  good  Saint  Criapln'a  aona. 

Of  qnlet  life  and  manner} 

The  world  were  booUe»M  hot  for  them^ 

They  aeeead  well  the  Tanner; 

Well  az«  they  atyled  "the  gentle  craft," 

O'er  Beauty 'a  loot  they  bow,  air; 

And  oft,  I  ween,  Ihey  ateal  a  kiaa 

From  Beanty'a  placid  brow,  air  1 

O,  Saint  Criapta— the  gentle  aona  of  Crlapla— 
O,  Saint  Crlapln— the  gentie  aona  of  Grlapin ! 

Bnt,  ahonld  we  name  each  working  claaa 
In  thla  oar  working  aong,  air. 
Perchance  It  never  would  be  aung, 
For  It  would  be  too  long,  air; 

Then  here'a  10  all  who  nae  the  plane— 

The  axe,  the  aaw,  the  crow,  aU — 

The  aoldering  Iron,  the  turning  lathe. 

The  ahoTol,  apade,  or  hoe,  air. 
O,  the  maaaea~4he  Independent 
O,  the  maiea    the  independent 


The  daya  of  monarchy  are  o'ei«- 

All  men  are  monarcha  now,  air; 

The  people  rate,  and  monarcha  may 

Belbre  f*«fr  aoverelgna  bow,  air ! 

The  Jewelled  crown,  the  parple  robe, 

Man  far  away  ahall  fling,  air; 

And  aceptrea  ahall  be  working- toola— 

The  priming  preea  the  King,  air ! 

O,  the  people— the  ladependeiit  people^ 
O,  the  people— the  independent  people ! 


For  ih$  New  Englani,  Fmrmer. 
^-THB  FARMBR  WITS  TWO  IDBA8. 

BT  A.    O.  OOHINOB. 

There  was  a  farmer  I  knew,  and  a  merry  man 
was  he,  who  had  one  idea  at  rising  up,  which 
went  with  him  all  the  day,  and  another  at  ^ing 
ia-bed,  which  last  was  as  old  as  its  brother  idea, 
sad  these  made  the'  merry  mood  of  the  meny  for- 
mer I  knew. 

The  mornineidea  danced  out  with  a  jovial  song 
for  A  Present  Profit  to  the  worker  who  breaks  the 
torf  and  mellows  the  yielding  soil;  and  the  eve- 
ning  idea  was  as  merry  as  merry  could  be,  among 
the  growing  trees,  the  stretching  vines,  the  ohU- 
dren  at  school  or  play,  and  all  the  growing  tribes 
in  house  or  bam,  as  the  song  of  A  Profit  for  year*- 
to-come  was  heard  with  inspiring  slee. 

Year  after  year  the  merry  man  Kept  up  his  two 
ideas,  and  they  filled  his  barns,  they  filled  his  cel- 
lar, they  Mod  both  garret  and  stall,  and  they 
filled  his  purse  so  the  sftiioffs  would  often  break 
and  the  bank  would  only  tale  the  burden  of  his 
toils.  And  the  merry  farmer  became  a  walking 
wonder,  and  a  thousand  wonderinir  people  saicL 
"Why  is  it?" 

Then  they  all  began  to  talk  about  the  fitrmer's 
two  ideas,  and  how  they  kept  him  in  such  a  mer- 
ry mood.  And  they  found  that  the  morning  idea 
was  not  forgotten,  nor  allowed  to  trespass  on  the 
eveninij  idea.  So  the  farmer  never  worked  his 
frnn  without  feeding  ft,  and  he  was  careful  to 
gh^  it  food  whioh  would  cause  it  to  produce  very 

entifulhr  in  immediate  action,  and  vet  remain 
bithy  for  time  to  come.  It  was  estaolished  also 
that  the  evening  idea  should  not  be  left  alone  at 
any  Hme ;  but,  where  much  was  hoped  for  in 


time  to  come,  much  must  also  be  exacted  in  the 
passing  day. 

His  fields  produced  plentifully,  but  every  year 
«tve  an  increase  of  plentiful  ness,  compared  with 
tne  year  before.  He  procured  the  most  active  ma- 
nures, and  by  these  secured  large  and  immediate 
crops.  Upon  the  same  ground  he  put  large  supplies 
of  less  active  manure  at  the  same  time,  and  this 
eave  promise  for  the  future.  One  {^ve  him  '*joy 
in  harvest,"  while  the  other  gave  him  hope  of  '*a 
good  time  coming.'* 

His  gardens  flourished,  his  trees  grew,  the  birds 
sang  by  his  door,  his  daughters  were  virtuous 
and  happy,  his  sons  loved  the  open  world  for  a 
workshop,  and  his  vrife  sat  a  queen  in  their  own 
quiet  court ;  and  all  this  joy  and  gladness  came 
alon^  in  the  very  same  path  where  the  farmer's 
two  ideas  led  the  way. 

Thus  lived  the  menj  man  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  prospered  in  all  his  many  years,  sineing  along 
the  way  of  life  about  **A  present  profit,^'  and  "A 
profit  for  years  to  come." 

A  RBA8OX  ^OR  THIS  AKB  THAT. 

To  mana^  a  farm  for  mere  present  profit,  at  a 
sacrifice  of  its  ability  to  produce  in  future,  is  like  a 
man's  tearing  down  one  side  of  his  house  for  fire- 
wood, in  a  winter  day.  He  makes  a  gain  by  a 
greater  loss.  Yet  the  practice  of  skinning  and 
robbing  farms  by  reducing  their  ability  to  produce, 
for  a  present  scanty  profit,  is  a  way  that  too  many 
follow.  It  is  very  seldom  the  case  that  a  man 
makes  a  profit  by  the  cultivation  of  any  piece  of 
ground  which  is  not  really  made  better  for  future 
use  at  the  same  time.'  But  it  can  be  made  poorer 
either  by  cropping  vrithout  manuring,  or  by  crop- 
ping while  a  scanty  amount  only  of  very  active 
manure  is  applied. 

To  manage  a  fium  only  for  future  profit,  while 
the  owner  has  no  wealth  beside,  upon  which  to 
rest,  is  like  goinja;  to  sea  in  a  bark  canoe  with  the 
expectation  of  Sn^g  a  good  and  richly  laden 
ship  in  some  quarter  of  the  ocean ;  or  like  a  pen- 
niless man  starting  for  Oalifomia  without  provi- 
sions. Every  man  who  needs  to  increase  his 
wealth,  by  mrming,  must^give  attention  to  pre- 
sent profit. 

Every  farmer  should  study  to  know  the  way  of 
securing  a  present  and  also  a  continued  profit, 
with  an  increase. 

The  idea  of  a  present  and  a  continued  or  future 
profit  in  farming,  is  like  the  boatman's  illustra- 
tion of  faith  and  works  bv  the  two  oars  of  his 
boat.  If  he  puUed  upon  the  one  which  he  called 
fiiith,  he  made  no  neadway,  but  only  whirled 
round  and  round.  If  he  pulled  upon  the  other, 
whioh  he  called  works,  he  was  whirled  about  in 
the  opposite  direction.  If  he  drew  both  at  <ihe 
same  time,  his  boat  was  hurried  over  the  waters. 

Upon  most  farms  there  is  necessity  of  cultivat- 
ing a  variety  of  gniins  and  grasses,  some  of  which 
must  be  cultivated  with  care,  attention  and  ma- 
nuring every  year,  to  secure  a  profit.  It  should 
be  equally  the  object  of  the  common  farmer  to 
manage  his  grain  and  grass  fields,  his  orchards 
and  his  garden  grounds,  so  as  to  secure  present 
profit  while  he  is  preparing  every  department  to 
give  a  better  profit  in  years  to' come. 

In  the  management  of  some  farmers  a  habit  of 
doing  things  ''for  the  present"  prevails  over  ever^ 
idea  of  doing^  substantially  what  is  done.  In  this 
way  everything  is  daily  found  out  of  place  or  out 
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of  order.  Condnual  loss  is  coq^sequent  upon  it. 
This  is  justly  called  the  ''short-sighted"  policy. 
It  is  so  much  the  way  of  some,  in  the  farm  house 
as  well  as  outside  of  it,  that  the  short-sighted 
eoon  omy  which  they  pursue  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant loss  and  misfortune.  They  may  be  Indus 
trious,  apparently  econominal,  and  seek  prosperi- 
ty with  untirine  diligence,  but  poverty  comes  in 
their  train.  With  such  a  family,  either  the  man 
or  the  woman  is  shortsighted  in  management,  and 
the  order  that  is  necessary  to  prosperity  b  not 
with  them. 

TWO  PERSONS    FOB  TWO  IDEAS. 

The  prosperous  farmer  has  the  two  ideas  which 
lead  to  prosperity ;  and  he  has  a  wife—yes  certain- 
ly, a  wife  he  has,  who  has  also  the  same  two  ideas 
with  himself.  She  can  see  beyond  the  end  of  her 
nose  as  well  as  he,  and  she  can  see  what  is  with- 
in her  reach  also,  as  well  as  he.  She  secures 
the  present  profit  and  the  profit  for  ^ears  to  come, 
and  puts  to  use  the  proper  things  in  the  proper 
time,  and  when  she  has  uipd  them  she  always 
puts  them  in  proper  order  and  in  a  proper  place. 
And  all  I  have  to  say  more  is  only  this  :  the  mer- 
ry farmer  I  knew  had  two  good  eyes,  and  he  had 
*'a  little  wife  well  willed,"  who  had  also  two  sood 
eyes,  and  they  both  together  had  two  good  ideas, 
and  they  walked  the  path  of  life  together,  seeing 
to  learn,  and  learning  to  a  profit ;  and  nobody 
can  wonder  any  longer  that  he  was  a  merry  fxax- 
mer  all  his  days. 

Mas<m,  N,  H. 

3USOI8I.ATrV£!  AGRICULTURAL  MEBT- 

mas. 

EioBTH  Mbbtiko— TuBSDAY  Eybniito,  March  15,  1853. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at 
the  State  House  on  Tuesday  evening^  The  sub- 
ject for  discussion  was  ^^The  Preparation  and  Ap- 
plication  of  Manures, '^^ 

SmON  Brown  editor  of  the  New  England  Far- 
mer, presided,  and  on  taking  the  chair,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  by  an  intelligent  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  manuring,  our  neglected  lands  might 
be  increased  in  fertility  to  the  amount  of  miUioAs 
of  money  annually.  He  then  offered  some  prac- 
tical remarks  in  relation  to  the  subject.  All  mat- 
ter stimulative  of  vegetation  is  manure,  and  the 
constituent  elements  of  vegetables  tell  us  what  in- 
"gredients  manure  should  contain  in  order  to  pro- 
duce vegetation.  Vegetables  are  composed  of  ox- 
ygen, hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen*  and  of 
codrse  the  manure  applied  to  them  should  contain 
these  elements ;  in  preparing  manures,  we  should 
collect  all  such  vegetables  substances  as  contain 
these  requisites — those  which  may  be  fed  to  stock 
and  that  which  con  be  used  to  absorb  the  liquid 
manure  which  falls  from  them.  Vegetable  mat- 
ters decomposed  by  placing  in  the  barn-yard  or 
under  cattie,  are  nearly  worthless  compared  with 
an  equal  amount  converted  by  stock.  One  hun- 
dred lbs.  of  fresh  cow  o&l  will  furnish  2  lbs.  2 
ounces  of  earbonate  ammonia,  while  Johnson  says 
100  lbs.  of  hay  would  scarcely  affi>rd  as  many 
outuxi  as  the  fiurmer  does  pounds.    It  is  the  nitro- 


gen, which  evolves  the  ammonia,  and  gives  man- 
ure its  chief  value  ;  bat  this  is.  not  eo&tuned  in 
the  hay.  Hence  the  kind  of  food  fed  to  cattie  is 
important.  A  cow,  fed  liberally,  according  to 
Dana,  will  prepare  daily,  about  one  bushel,  or 
85i  lbs.  of  manure,  or  in  a  year 

4,800  lbs.  orhamns,  orgeioe. 
677  lbs.  of  cariMmate  of  amnocla. 
71  lbs.  of  bone  dust. 
87  lbs.  of  plaster. 

87  lbs.  of  limesioiie,  marble  or  chalk. 
25  Iba.  of  common  aalt. 
15  Iba.  of  aalphato  eif  potaah. 

A  COW  vrill  produce  about  3i  cords  of  pure  mar 
nore  in  a  year,  weighing  9,289  lbs .  By  taldng  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  State,  and  making  an  es- 
timate as  ticcurate  as  possible  of  the  amount  of 
manure  they  furnish,  and  affiidng  its  cash  value, 
we  can  ascertain  what  it  ought  to  produce  in 
crops. 

Basing  hit  calculation  on  the  oensns  of  1850,  Bfr. 
Brown  estimated  that  there  were  in  this  State, 
150,000  milch  cows,  47,000  workhig  oxen,  and 
83,000  other  cattie,  each  yielding  3i  cords  of  ma- 
nure annually,  nuddng  an  aggregate  of  980,000 
cords.  Besides  these,  42,000  horses,  at  2  cords 
each,  84,000  cords ;  81,000  swine,  at  3  cords  each, 
243,000  cords ;  188,000  sheep,  which  with  the 
poultry,  will  equal  the  swine,  giving  243,000  cords 
more.  This  gives  a  total  of  1 ,550,000  cords,  which  "*> 
at  7$  per  cord,  a  price  which  has  ruled  in  Con- 
cord [Mr.  Brown's  residence]  for  many  years,  con- 
stitutes a  value  of  $10,850,000  per  year !  Besides 
this,  the  speaker  estimated  that  a  fur  valuation 
of  night  soil,  street  sweepings,  refuse  matter  of 
sugar  refineries,  &c.,  would  swell  the  amount  to 
$20,000,000  annually. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  this  amount  of  mar 
nure  should  produce  in  the  way  of  crops,  the 
speaker  selected  the  article  of  corn.  If  thb  grain 
is  planted  at  the  usual  distance  of  3i  by  3  feet,  it 
gives  4,148  hills  per  acre.  One  peck  of  manure 
to  each  hill,  which  is  a  large  allowance,  would  in 
149,796  acres  absorb  the  estimated  amount  of 
bam  manures.  At  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  this 
would  yield  5,991,840  bushels  of  corn  annually, — 
more  than  double  the  quantity  ever  yet  prodaced 
in  the  State. 

After  manure  has  been  saved,  it  should  be  kept 
from  exposure  to  nun  and  the  sun,  else  its  salts 
will  be  washed  out  and  its  gases  evaporated.^- 
Great  care  should  be  observed  not  to  let  it  fer- 
ment too  much,  because  such  an  excess  destroys 
its  most  uselbl  qualities.  Mr.  CoKS,  a  distin- 
guished English  agriculturist,  has  discontinued 
fermenting  his  manures,  and  he  states  that  his 
crops  are  as  good  as  ever,  while  the  manure  goes 
nearly  tmee  as  far.  When  placed  under  the  W(A^ 
and  contiguous  to  the  seed,  nnfermented,  the 
plant  secures  the  benefit  of  the  fertilizing  fluids 
which  exude  from  it  in  the  course  of  fermentation, 
while  the  heat  evolved  renders  the  soil  about  the 
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pbuat  a  sort  of  hot-bed.  A  slight  fermentotioii  pre- 
vioas  to  use  is  nndoabtedlj  usefiil,  as  that  oom- 
menoes  the  process  neoessaTy  to  make  the  ma- 
nure impart  its  fertiliaang  properdes. 

As  to  M«  iiq>plicalion  of  manures,  the  speaker 
scud  that  green,  coarse  manures,  might  be  plowed 
nndiBr  late  in  autumn,  and  the  ground  plowed  again 
in  the  spring,  before  planting.  He  had  pursued 
this  course  with  satis&ctory  results.  On  com 
land  he  would  spread  broad-cast,  plow  under  three 
or  four  inches,  on  a  Ijght  soil,  and  one  or  two 
inches  on  a  compact  soil,  and  apply  ashes,  guano, 
or  some  other  special  manure  in  the  hill. 

In  regard  to  guano  as  a  manure,  Mr.  Brown  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  most  powerful  fertilizer,  notwith> 
standing  many  who  haye  used  it  have  been  disap- 
pointed, and  call  it  a  *'bumbug."    But  it  must  be 
used  with  extreme  care--the  proper  time  being 
when  the  atmosphero  is  damp.    It  should  be  cov- 
ered up  immediately  on  being  applied,  and  not  suf- 
fered to  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.    It 
should  be  used  with  peat  mud  that  has  been  thrown 
out  a  year,  pulverising  both  well,  and  mixing  five 
or  six  parts  of  muck  to  one  of  guano,  which  should 
be. done  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  it  is 
to  be  used.    Mr.  Brown  thought  the  difficulty 
which  farmers  had  experienced  in  using  it  arose 
from  applying  it  when  dry.    The  best  method  is 
to  apply  it  in  a  liquid  state,  but  this  cannot  be 
conveniently  done  except  in  gardens. 

Mr.  WiLDBR,  of  Dorchester,  was  called  upon  by 
the  chairman,  and  oflbrod  some  romarks  in  regard 
to  guano.    He  believed  that  at  the  present  high 
price  of  labor,  the  coet  of  barn-yard  manure  on  a 
piece  of  land  would  exceed  that  of  an  amount  of 
guano  sofficient  to  produce  an  equal  crop.    He 
considered  it  the  very  best  kind  of  manure.    It  al- 
ways succeeds  best  in  a  moist  climate,  and  hence 
the  immense  quantity  introduced  into  England, 
where  $8,000,000  per  annum  is  expended  for  it. 
Mr.  Wilder  related  some  instances  of  fts  great 
fertilizing  effects.    Mr.  Yxnabls,  M.  C.  from  North 
Carolina,  had  communicated  to  him  the  rosults  of 
its  use  upon  his  farm.    He  had  several  thousand 
acres  which  be  regarded  as  hardly  worth  cultiva* 
tion.    He  applied  guano  to  it,  plowing  it  in  deep, 
at  the  rate  of  only  150  pounds  to  the  aero ;  and 
from  the  whole  of  this  land  he  obtained  an  average 
of  23  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ;   wheroas  before 
applying  the  guano  he  got  only  5  bushels.    Anoth- 
er instance  was  that  of  Mr.  Holcomb,  of  Delawaro, 
who  purchased  a  farm  of  2300  acres,  with  a  brick 
house  thereotk,for  $2500,  owing  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  land.    lie  sowed  75  acros  of  it 
with  wheat,  plowing  in  about  10  tons  of  guano ; 
and  the  first  crop  ptud  for  the  farm  and  all  its  ex- 
penses, and  left  a  small  surplus  besides. 
Mr.  Wii.DER*8  plan  was  to  compound  one  part 


ing  it  in  a  heap  (which  must  be  kept  covered,) 
three  weeks  before  using  it.  He  had  found  by  ex- 
periment that  half  a  handful  of  this  compost  was 
as  good  as  a  whole  handful  put  in  dry.  In  sandy 
soils  it  should  be  placed  protty  deep,  but  in  clayey 
lands,  shallow.  It  should  be  applied  early  in  the 
spring.  Seven  years  ago  he  reclaimed  a  piece  of 
meadow,  and  drossed  it  with  300  lbs.  guano  to  the 
aero.  The  first  year  the  crop  was  so  heavy  that  « 
it  mildewed,  and  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  ronew 
it. 

Mr.  Shattuck  of  New  Hampshire,  said  he  had 
tried  guano  considerably  the  past  year,  using  it 
on  most  every  crop  on  )na  farm,  and  generally 
with  good  rosults.    He  had  a  peioe  of  land  of  about 
two  acres  which  he  had  always  considered  worth- 
less .    He  plowed  it  up  and  manured  i  t  with  guano, 
quicklime  and  plaster,  and  planted  with  eariy 
potatoes,  which  yielded  the  best  crop  he  ever  had. 
His  manure,  which  cost  $6  per  aero,  was  com- 
posed of  130  lbs.  guano,  300  of  plaster,  and  100  of 
quicklime.    The  plaster  and  quicklime  were  first 
sown  broadcast,  and  throughly  incorporated  in  the 
land,  and  then  the  guano,  mixed  with  meadow 
mud,  was  plowed  in,  and  the  ground  harrowed 
thoroughly.    The  seed  was  dropped  immediately 
upon  the  compost.    The  soil  was  very  dry.    He 
used  the  fime  to  dissengage  the  ammonia  of  the 
guano.    Mr.  Shattuck  plants  his  potatoes  in  a 
furrow,  without  hills,  on  loamy  land,  and  thinks 
them  less  liable  to  suffer  by  drought,  because  hills 
shed    the  water.    The  New  Hampshire  farmer 
who  took  the  premium  at  the  State  Fair  for  his 
potatoes,  planted  them  on  a  flat  surface  having  a 
mellow  soil  beneath  for  the  plant  to  strike  its  roots 
into. 

The  speaker  regarded  guano  as  most  excellent 
manure  to  force  crops ;  and  stated  that  he  had  a 
plot  of  cucumben  which  the  bugs  destroyed  two 
or  three  times,  and  it  being  late  in  the  season  he 
concluded  to  plant  again  and  force  with  guano. 
He  mixed  guano  with  lime  and  put  it  into  the 
hills  coverii^g  it  and  placing  the  seed  upon  it. 
In  three  days  after  dropping  the  seed,  with  no 
rain  in  the  meantime,  the  cucumbers  were  up  an 
inch,  and  he  had  an  abundant  crop. 

Prof.  Nash,  of  Amherst  Oollege,  said  he  had  ap- 
plied guano  the  past  year  to  about  a  third  of  an 
acre  of  land,  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs  to  the  acre,  and 
gathered  therefrom  a  splendid  crop  of  Indian  com, 
remarkably  well  filled  out,  and  surpassing  that 
raised  on  contiguous  land  manured  with  bone-dust. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  our  farmers  should  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  resources  of  their  fiwms  for 
malkiures  before  purohasing  guano.  The  fiinn,  as 
a  general  rule,  should  be  made  to  fertilise  itself. 
Prof.  Nasb  coincided  with  the  chairman  in  regaid 
to  using  green  manure ;  if  put  immediately  into 


of  guano  with  six  parts  of  meadow  mud,  pulveriz-  the  soil,  its  operation  is  very  advantageous,  be- 
ing it,  and  adding  another  part  of  charcoal ;  plac-  cause  the  plant  gets  the  benefit  of  a  large  proper- 
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tion  of  ammonia,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  would  be  lost  if  the  manure  were  suflered  to 
la/  over.  Plow  it  in  shallow,  if  the  soil  is  clayey, 
a  little  deeper  if  loamy,  and  still  deeper  if  sandy. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Waltham,  the  sub- 
ject of  manures  was  continued  to  the  next  meeting, 
when  a  part  of  the  eyening  wiU  be  devoted  to  it, 
and  the  remainder  to  "The  subdivision  and  fencing 
of  the  lands  of  a  farm.  '^ 


er. 


For  lh€  New  Xngland  Farmer. 
THB  PBWBX7— SOOT  FOR  PLANTa 

Mr.  Editor  :-rHaving  seen  in  your  valuable  pa- 
per an  inquiry  made  touching  the  birds  of  New 
mgland,  I  send  you  the  following  facts  concern- 
ing the  well  known  little  bird,  Pewee,  or  fly-catch- 
er. About  five  years  ago,  I  had  a  pair  of  these 
birds.  (You  will  pardon  me  for  calling  them 
mine,  for  they  were  my  songsters  and  companions, 
for  fourteen  years,  and  left  me  only  when  repairs 
of  buildinjM  drove  them  from  their  old  home.)  In 
the  last  of  March,  or  first  of  April,  perched  on  the 
baildings  or  fences,  will  be  seen  the  Pewee,  fillinff 
the  air  with  his  joyful  notes.  But  his  stay  at  this 
time  is  only  about  a  fortnight,  for  he  soon  gets 
weary  calling  **Pbebee,"  for  she  answers  not.  If 
it  is  fine  weather,  a  journey  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  vrill  find  them  at  their  old  home,  busy  repair- 
ins  or  building  their  nest. 

For  eight  successive  years  they  built  their  nest 
on  a  sleeper  of  my  bam,  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other,  and  in  this  time  they  built  four  nests,  con- 
structing a  new  one  every  other  year.  They  re- 
pair the  inside  of  the  nest  after  the  first  brood  have 
flofni.  The  next  spring,  if  the  upper  edge  of  the 
nest  gets  loose,  they  repair  it,  and  replenish  the 
inside  with  a  new  coating,  and  do  the  same  after 
the  first  brood  has  flown  the  second  year,  so  that 
in  eight  years  they  had  four  new  nests,  and  re- 
paired them  twelve  times,  each  nest  having  been 
used  for  four  broods. 

It  takes  them  seven  or  eicht  days  to  repair  a 
nest.  Afterwards  they  plac^  their  nest  in  a  build- 
ing over  my  tanner's  beam,  and  several  times 
changed  it  to  different  buildings  as  I  changed  my 
plac3  of  work.  They  would  alight  on  the  beam 
and  watch  their  prey  whilst  I  was  near  them. 

In  fourteen  years,  they  reared  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  young,  for  none  were  destroyed 
by  idle  boys,  and  even  old  puss  seemed  to  have 
learned  to  respect  them,  as  she  was  never  known 
to  catch  any.  They  are  very  industrious  in  catch- 
ing flies,  taking  from  two  to  four  a  minute,  when 
they  make  a  business  of  feeding  their  young. 

SOOT  TO  nOTBOT  TXBMIN. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  firom  Eng- 
land that  they  pay  f45  per  load  for  chimney  soot, 
to  spread  on  their  land  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
vermin.  I  wish  to  know  if  it  is  used  for  such  a 
panose  in  this  country !  Would  it  not  be  good  to 
lou  com  in  before  planting! 

Respectfully  yoan,       John  M.  Mxuou.. 

Bristol,  N.  if.,  March  4,  1853. 


For  the  New  England  Ft 
AUTUHNAIi  MARROW  8QUA8H. 

Mr*  Brown,— 'Dsar  Six  : — ^Much  discussion  has 
lately  arisen,  about  who  first  introduced  among  as 
this  fine  variety  of  squash,  which  has  been  re- 
ceived with  so  much  favor,  as  to  nearly  shove 
aside  all  others.  In  a  letter  that  I  received  from 
Dr.  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  dated  Nov.  6,  1851,  he 
speaks  of  this  variety,  as  having  been  '*  first  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem,"  who  "nrocnred 
the  seeds  of  it  from  North  Hampton.'*  i  think  I 
have  heard  the  same  statement  from  Mr.  Ives,  him- 
self, whom  I  know  to  be  •  discriminating  cultiva- 
tor of  garden  vegetables.  I  have  lately  been  in- 
formed by  Mr.  A.  Lord,  of  Salem,  that  he  grew 
the  first  specimens  of  this  squash  that  were  ever 
raised  in  Mass.  That  he  received  the  seeds  from 
Mr.  George  C  Buxton,  of  Danvers,  to  whom  six 
seeds  came  in  a  letter  from  South  America,  two  on- 
ly of  which  produced  fVuit — these  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Lord.  Without  presuming  to  say  who  is 
right  and  who  is  not,  I  present  such  facts  as  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  ;  leaving  it  to  those  who 
know  more  to  correct  my  statements,  if  errone- 
ous. Your  obedient  servant, 

Danvers,  Feb.  12,  1853.  J.  W.  Pkocros. 


RncARKS. — Soot  is  a  capital  fertilizer,  and  is  fre- 
qnentiy  used  to  kill  insects.  It  is  certainly  advis- 
able to  save  it  all  and  apply  it  in  some  way  to  the 
crops.        • 


STOOKHARXyrS  FIBIiD  XiBOTUBBS. 

A  capital  book,  which  we  commend  cordially  to 
every  farmer.  We  like  it  for  several  reasons :  Ist, 
Because  the  doctrines  it  teaches  are  true ;  2d, 
Because  it  is  written  in  a  clear,  simple  style,  and 
can  bo  readily<;omprehended  by  those  who  are  not 
adepts  in  chemistry ;  and  3d,  Because  it  places 
science  in  its  true  position.  While  it  claims  for 
it  the  importanoe  that  justly  belongs  to  it,  it  re- 
cognizes the  value  and  the  authority  of  experi- 
ence. It  admits  that  *^the  chemist  cannot  here 
exert  a  sovereign  sway  over  fixed  invariable  quan- 
tities, and  uniformly  continuous  conditions,*'  bat 
is  as  dependent  upon  soil,  climate,  wind  and 
weather,  as  the  husbandman  himself." 

His  chapters  upon  artificial  manures,  guano  and 
bones,  are  of  great  value,  and  cannot  be  too  high- 
ly commended  to  the  attention  of  all  cultivators. 
Had  he  been  acquunted  with  the  value  of  bam 
cellars  in  the  manufacture  and  preservatioa of  com- 
post manures,  we  should  have  learned  the  fact  in 
his  chapter  on  staU  manures  and  straw.  In  this 
respect  we  think  New  England  farmers  have  made 
a  step  in  advance  of  their  Teutonic  cousins.  We 
are  sorry  to  observe  so  great  carelessness  in  the 
use  of  numbers,  as  we  have  noticed  in  perusing 
the  book.  For  instance,  on  the  154th  page,  we 
are  told  that  Saxony  contains  7000  inhabitants  to 
a  square  mUe.  Being  somewhat  startled  at  this, 
we  looked  into  the  matter  and  find  that  according 
to  the  Saxe  Weimar  Almanac,  Saxony,  in  1840, 
contained  270  to  the  square  mile.  Belgium,  the 
most  populous  country  in  Europe,  contained  3G5. 
On  the  194th  page  we  are  told  that  one-half  an 
ounce  of  the  best  Peruvian  Gu%no.  on  being  burned, 
leaves  only  one  drachm  (30  to  33  per  cent.)  of 
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ashes.  On  the  19Gth  pege,  we  find  2  drachms 
(firom  50  to  55  per  cent.)  If  one  drachm  is  30  to 
33  per  cent.,  2  drachms  must  be  more  than  50  to 
55.  Bat  every  school-boy  knows  that  8  drachms 
make  one  ounce,  and  that  1  drachm  is  25  per  cent, 
of  half  an  ounce.  Why  then  use  numbers  so  care- 
lessly 1  In  the  tables,  too,  in  which  peculiar  care 
should  be  used,  we  notice  several  great  incongrai- 
tisB.  We  trust  these  errors  will  be  corrected  in 
fainre  e^Uons,  and  we  are  the  more  desirous  they 
should  be,  because  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  that 
can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  practical  &rmer. 


labor  of  plowing,  by  pursuing  such  a  course.    Bet- 
ter plow  less  and  take  good  care  of  it. 

You  ^nll  find  scattered  through  the  volumes  of 
the  monthly  Farmer  ^  accounts  of  cranberry  cul- 
ture. Wheie  you  can  turn  up  a  white  sand  by 
plowing,  cranberries  usually  succeed  welL  We 
doubt  whether  they  would  in  a  clay  subsoil. 


For  tkt  Wtw  England  Farmer. 

OI.I>  PA8TURB8  AMD  ORANBBRBIES. 

Ida.  Editor  : — ^Having  a  pasture  of  several  acres 
situated  a  mile  and  a  huf  or  two  miles  from  home, 
that  needs  plowing  tqtj  badly,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  inquire  through  your  paper,  from  you 
or  some  of  your  correspondents,  the  most  profita- 
hle  way  to  manage  it.  The  land  is  suitable  for 
lye  or  com,  and  capable  of  producins  large  crops 
'of  either ;  containing  as  it  does  a  su£&ient  quanti- 
ty of  rich  loam  interspersed  with  gravel. 

Would  it  be  best  to  plow  it  in  the  spring,  pur^ 
chase  some  guano,  lime  or  such  like  manure,  (as 
it  is  too  far  to  cart  barn-yard  manure)  and  plant 
it  to  com ;  or  would  a  wiser  course  be,  to  plow  it 
in  August  or  September,  and  sow  it  down  to  rye 
or  grass,    {a.) 

If  the  former,  what  would  be  the  cheapest  ma- 
nure to  purchase,  and  the  probable  cost  and  quan- 
tity per  acre.  If  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
plant  com  at  so  sreat  a  distance  from  home,  should 
rye  or  grass  seed  be  sown  without  any  manure  be- 
ing apjuied  to  the  land,    (b,) 

Oranbsrribs. — Will  some  of  your  correspondents 
^ve  their  ezoerience  in,  and  methods  of  cultivat- 
ing the  cranberry.  Can  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  be  made  profitable  to  the  farmer  ?  Having 
several  acres  or  swale  land  near  by,  producing  but 
little  ha^,  as  the  soil  is  of  a  mucky  nature  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  underneath  is  a 
hard  pan  of  clay,  I  have  serious  thoughts  of  plow- 
ing up  a  portion  of  it  and  setting  out  the  plants  of 
the  upland  cranberry;  but  before  doing  so,I  wish  to 
ascertain  whether  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  that  plant,  and  whether  I  could  use  the  knd  to 
a  better  purpose. 

Any  information  in  relation  to  the  above  sub- 
jeots,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  a 

YooMQ  Fakveb. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
CORN  OUIiTURE. 

Mr.  Edtior  : — ^In  the  last  volume  of  the  Fanner 
m&j  be  found  some  remarks  by  me,  on  the  culti- 
vation of  com,  at  pages  73  and  324.  Since  that 
time  I  have  had  occasion  to  change  soy  views,  as 
expressed  on  this  subject,  on  page  73,  Vol.  lY.,  as 
it  regarded  planting  com  on  land  that  had  been 
planted  to  potatoes  the  year  previous. 

Last  spring  I  planted  five-eigbts  of  an  acre  to 
com,  using  eight  cords  of  unfermented  manure, 
composted  vrith  muck,  according  to  Mr.  Hol- 
brook's  directions,  page  381,  Vol.  III.,  of  the 
monthly  Farmer,  plowing  it  in  to  the  depth  of 
eight  inches,  and  then  cross  plowing  to  the  same 
depth,  and  then  harrowed  down  smooth,  and  Air- 
rowed  out  and  applied  three  cords  in  the  hill,  ma- 
king in  all  eleven  cords  used.  About  150  lbs.  of 
g^um  was  put  on  after  the-  com  was  up.  The 
yield  was  forty  bushels.  Potatoes  were  grown  on 
this  the  year  previous.  Four  cords  less  of  manure 
were  on  the  nve-eights  of  an  acre,  than  were  used 
on  the  acre  and  a  half  the  year  previous,  yet  the 
yield  was  15  bushels  the  most  on  the  five-eights. 

Now  I  attribute  this  to  two  causes,  first,  the 
manure  was  put  on  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
felt  by  the  com  the  whole  season.  The  decom- 
posed manure  gave  it  a  start  the  first  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  last  part  the  ereen  manure  did  its 
work  in  producing  a  crop.  The  second  I  attribute 
to  the  deeper  plowing,  one  being  six  and  the  other 
eight  inches.  Of  the  benefits  of  deep  plowing  I 
need  not  speak,  for  they  have  been  so  clearly  point- 
ed out  in  tne  Farmer  for  the  last  two  years,  that 
all  who  have  read  it  need  nothing  but  facts  to  be 
able  to  see  the  good  effect  at  a  single  glance. 
Yours  for  the  cause  of  agriculture, 

S.  Tennst. 

LewistM  Falls,  March  7, 1853. 


Remarks. — (a.)  We  have  a  pasture  ofeight  acres 
which  has  been  regularly  fed  for  25  years,  until 
the  whole  product  is  not  more  than  what  one 
acre  ought  to  be.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  after 
reflecting  upon  the  whole  matter,  is,  that  we  shall 
plow  it  in  August,  manure  a  portion  vnth  plaster 
and  guano,  and  sow  with  rye  and  grass  seed,  and 
let  the  cows  run  upon  it  about  the  first  of  June. 
Another  portion  with  plaster  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  Another  with  plaster  and  ashes.  Will 
you  do  so  and  let  us  know  the  lesultt 

(6.)  No^  you  would  lose  a  large  portion  of  your 


Mass.  Horticitltural  Socistt. — ^Through  the 
attention  of  £.  Wight,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society,  we  have  before  us  the  sched- 
ule of  prizes  ofiered  for  1853,  as  follows  : 

ProspecUve  prises #760 

Gtrdeni,  Greenhouses,  d:e 200 

ForFraits 680 

Plsnts,  Flowers  and  Designs 750 

For  Vegeisbles 850 

Making  in  all  the  handsome  sum  of  $2,520,00. 
The  prospective  prises  are  for  objects  to  be  otigjh 
nated  subsequent  to  the  year  1846,  and  which,  af- 
ter a  trial  of  five  years,  shall  be  deemed  equal,  or 
superior,  in  quality  and  other  characteristics,  to 
any  now  extant.  Many  of  our  citizens  are  scarce- 
ly yet  aware  of  the  high  degree  of  pleasure  and 
profit  they  may  derivd  from  a  connection  and  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  excellent  associa- 
tion. 
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CLARK'S  EXOBLSIOR  OBUHN. 

We  kaovr  nothing  ot  tbig  chum  from  personal 
eqwrienoe,  but  M  it  is  spoken  higfalj  of,  and  has 
the  appearance,  in  itseir,  ofbeing  a  useful  article, 
ws  give  the  inventor  nn  opportunity  to  oiplr'-  "•- 
machine  himself. 

A  is  the  rotating  or  revolving  bodj,  worked  bj 
crank  and  ecaring,  as  shown  .or  it  may  be  attached 
to  any  motive  power  by  pMsing  a  band  directly  on 
to  its  raiaad  hoops  G  0.  Two  or  more  large  chums 
oao  thus  be  driven  in  onefrnmeibypaHsiog  a  short 
hand  from  the  first  cylinder  to  the  second,  and 
fVom  thai  to  a  third,  Ac,  thus  affording  facilities 
for  cburning  any  quantity  of  milk  and  cream  ~ 
gether  or  separately,  at  one  operation.  Br  a 
and  simple  aevice,  the  body  is  easily  maJe  water 
tight  at  its  lid  and  bearings  on  the  fixed  or  per- 
manent axles.  The  cross  oar  or  dash  is  a  nar- 
^w  wooden  bar,  placed  longitudinally  above  the 
centre  of  the  barrel  or  body,  with  projections  B  nn 
its  upper  edge,  extending  upward  to  the  pripbery, 
at  any  desirM  angle.     Pins  inserted  in  two  side 


StaTea  of  the  cylinder 


I  between  the  projee- 


taehed,  or  supported  by  iron  braces,  to  the  axles 
OD  whleh  the  body  rotates  or  tstoItcs.  The  axles 
are  hollow,  with  ventilating  funnels  C  C  set  in  the 
blocks  and  extending  downward  into  their 


when  filled  aboTC  the  place  of  its  axis.     The  cay- 
'  '  IS  of  the  axles  permit  the  crooked  water  tubes, 


the  centre  of  the  chum.  Through  these  tubes, 
(which  close  by  their  Sanges,  the  outwurd  ends  of 
the  axles,  and  Deiog  of  less  diameter  than  the  cav- 
ities, so  as  not  to  obBtructtbeventilation,)  a  stream 
of  cold  water  can  be  kept  running  i  the  water  pass- 
ing down  the  outward  injecting  funnel  through 
the  tube,  filling  the  tempering  cylinder,  (the  small 
tube  on  the  cylinder  should  be  corked  aftertheair 
has  escaped,)  and  paainng  out  at  the  waste  pipe. 
These  need  only  be  used  when  tempering  is  nec- 
essary, and  where  running  water  cannot  be  ap- 
plied, a  few  pails  from  the  well  vrill  reduce  the 
"    nperaturo  sufficiently.     A  thermometer  may  be 

90  to  iSCEHTAlH    TBI  TEMCERATTjIIB  OF  TBI  WATIK 

the  wasteppe,  which  will  indicate  directly  milk 
_  cream.  The  cross  bar,  tempering  cylinder  and 
tubes,  can  all  be  removed  from  the  barrel  of  the 
chum,  thus  leaving  nothing  but  the  empty  cylin- 
der for  cleandng 

The  EicKUiOK  Csmr  is  not  designed  merely  M 
1  improvement  on  any  otim  patent  chum.     It  is    , 

fact  diBerent  in  oonstmcbon  and  operation  from 
all  that  have  preoeded  it,  ooosequently  the  objec- 
tions which  may  be  made  in  reference  to  other 
chums,  njll  in  no  sense  apply  to  this.    The  pro- 

Srietor  having  had  many  years  exprience  in  a  large 
siry,  professes  to  know  what  dairymen  need,  and 
what  tney  require  in  a  perfect  chum,    '*■  •-  -•*- 


ruonbg  water  will  not  only  reduce  the  temper*- 
tiue  in  posnng  through  the  metolic  cylinder,  bnt 


f  the  small  metolic  cylinder  inliuw  nulk, 


I  passing  through  the  metouc  cylinder,  bnt 
also  take  away  all  of  the  animal  wu>  fron 
jlk,  and  abo  tb«  ■LKiucnT  from  the  Quidt 
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whether  it  be  milk  or  cream,  to  be  churned.  The 
sotentific  dairyman  ¥rill  und^stand  this.  The  xe- 
Bolt  is  an  iocrease  of  tbe  product,  while  the  peoa- 
liar  action  of  tbe  chum,  in  bringing  all  of  the  fluid 
within  the  resistance  of  the  dasn  or  cross  bar,  adds 
at  least  one  pound  in  twenty  to  the  quantity  of 
good  marketable  butter. 


BBNBPrrS  OF  ASSOOtATBD  BFFORf. 

IHcmnrkt  of  the  Hon.  J.  W.  PiQcrnK  stthe  AgTtcaltnralBfaaB 
Meeting  at  Concord,  March  10,  )858. 

The  notice  of  tbe  meeting  of  farmers  of  Middle* 
flex  to  be  holden  at  this  time,  at  this  places  awakened 
in  my  breast  the  liveliest  desire  to  be  present,  and 
to  be  instructed  thereby.  Where  the  ball  of  free- 
dom receired  its  first  impulse,  eighty-seven  years 
gone  by,  seemed  to  me  a  place  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  start  anew  in  the  march  of  agricultural 
improyements.  It  is  fit,  that  Middlesex,  the  first 
bom  of  the  Massachusetts  family,  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, should  call  this  family  meeting,  to  greet  each 
other,  and  consult  hr  the  common  good.  'There 
are  no  jealousies  or  bickerings  to  disturb  our  har- 
mony. There  is  no  occasion  for  any  one,  to  crowd 
upon  any  other.  The  field  is  broad  enough  for  all, 
and  the  crop  is  ready  for  the  harvest.  All  have 
the  same  purpose  in  view.  It  is  meet  therefoTe, 
to  consult  together,  how  this  purpose  can  best  be 
It?e3mpiished. 

While  we  the  children  are  looking  about  to  see 
what  is  the  duty  incumbent  upon  us,  we  must  not 
forget  the  mother  of  us  all — tne  Massachusetts  So- 
dely  for  promoting  A^culture — who  although 
stricken  in  years,  still  gives  evidence  that  the  vig- 
or of  youth  flows  in  her  veins.  In  the  annals  of 
this  sodety,  mil  be  found  much  wisdgm.  When 
perusing  the  pi^ges  put  forth  by  Lowell,  Pickering, 
aad  their  associates,  I  have  often  doubted  whether 
we  were  advancing  in  improvement  so  rapidly  as 
we  profess  to  be.  Fortunate  vrill  be  the  man  who 
can  write  better  essays,  or  make  better  speeches, 
than  those  men  made  fifty  years  agot    I  have  had 


not.     Who  does  not  remember,  when  the  drift  of 
snow  used  to  form  across  tbe  way,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  on  his  route  to  school ;  let  him  eo  there  now, 
after  a  drifting  northeaster,  he  will  find  the  same 
position,  blocked  in  the  same  manner.    So  in  the 
vegetable  economy,  the  laws  of  origin  and  pro- 
gress are  alike  unchangeable.    A  careful  observa- 
tion of  these,  will  guara  against  many  a  mistake. 
The  farmer  needs  '^lineupon  line,  and  precept  up- 
on precept."    For  this  purpose,  farmers  snould 
come  together  and  compare  their  notions.    The 
interchange  of  views,  rules  asperities,  and  corrects 
abeordities.  •  Let  a  person  be  once  put  down,  in 
inculcating  false  notions,  and  he  will  ever  aflber- 
wards  be  more  careful  in  hb  remarks — or  if  not 
they  will  soon  cease  to  command  attention.  There 
are  manv  notions  abroad  in  the  world,  which  need 
only  to  be  exposed,  to  be  scouted  and  despised. 
To  illustrate  the  benefits  that  may  accrue  from  the 
meeting  of  farmers,  and  familiar  interchange  of 
ideas,  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  farmer^s  association 
formed  in  my  own  town,  before  agricultural  soci- 
eties had  much  come  into  being,  m  1809  or  10, 1 
think.    A  series  of  questions  was  pr()pounded  to 
them  by  the  State  Society,  such  as  were  forward- 
ed to  many  other  towns  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
each  member  was  required  to  bring  in  his  own  ex- 
perience, that  correct  answers  might  be  returned. 
At  this  time,  being  a  boy,  and  recuiy  in  the  use  of 
the  pen,  I  remember  to  have  been  employed  by 
my  father,  himself  an  observing  farmer,  to  arrange 
and  copy  these  answers,  to  be  returned  to  Boston. 
I  felt  honored  by  the  oommbsion.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  impressions  then  taken  gave  an  impulse 
to  my  mind  in  favor  of  the  employment  or  the 
farmer.  I  have  oidy  to  regret  that  it  had  not  been 
sprung  to  such  a  degree  as  never  to  have  been  di- 
verted.    For  afler  moro  than  forty  years  observa- 
tion of  men  and  things,  I  am  jree  to  say,  that  the 
man  who  starts  in  lite  with  a  determination  con- 
tentedly to  devote  his  enerdes  to  the  culture  of 
the.  soil,  free  of  ambition,  of  official  distinctions  of 
every  kind,  takes  the  wisest  course.  '  In  tlus  free 


oommBnicafaonwithmanyfarmer8,andmanyiDen,  country,  where  every  man  can  readily  acquire  a 


who  professed  to  have  knowledge  of  agricultural 
science,  but  I  frankly  admit,  that  I  never  met  the 
man,  who  so  clearly  comprehended  the  reason  for 
what  he  knew  about  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
as  Tn»THT  PicKKsiKa. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  hints  that  appeared 
every  spring,  on  the  pages  of  the  Columbian  Cenr 
find,  from  the  pen  of  the  Roxbur^farmer.    Plain 
and  simple  in  their  character,  but  still  of  great 
value  in  their  consequences.    These  were  among 
the  first  lessons  in  agriculture  I  ever  learned.    I 
remember  with  what  interest!  used  to  look  for 
them,  and  how  my  father  used  to  read  them,  and 
ooinpare  them  with  his  own  experience  and  obser- 
vations.   Instance  the  time  of  flowering  of  fruit 
trees ;  the  temperature  about  that  time ;  the  pre- 
vailing winds ;  and  many  other  accompanying  dr- 
oamstances ;  and  hence,  an  inference  was  dravm, 
ae  to  the  prospects  of  the  coming  teeeoa.  By  sach 
habite  of  obserring  and  recording,  the  experienoe 
of  many  years  is  concentrated  in  one,  and  useful 
lessons  of  instructions  are  accumulated.    In  fact, 
the  diflbrence  between  a  wise  man,  and  one  not 
wise,  eonsists  in  the  accumulation  and  coneentra- 
tMQ  of  small  facts.  ''Many  a  little  makes  a  mkkle," 
as  is  the  proverb ;— which  expreesea  more  truth 
than  elegance.    The  laws  of  the  seasons  change 


title  to  the  soil  he  tills,  such  emplo^yment  will 
surely  succeed  ;  provided  he  has  the  discretion  to 
graduate  his  expenses  according  to  his  income. 
And  no  employment  will  succeed,  vrithout  this  lim- 
itation. Tnus  managing,  at  the  age  o^  fifty ^  he 
will  be  found  comfortably  situated  on  bis  own  * 
farm,  with  a  lovely  family  around  him  ;  made  vig^ 
orous  aad  happy  by  the  same  labor  that  has  i?** 
forded  the  means  of  living.  What  position  can 
be  more  desirable?  Well  did  the  Roman  poet  ex* 
claim---"0,  too  happy  &rmer  !  did  you  but  know 
the  eijoyments  at  your  command." 

A  few  years  since,  Simeon  L.  Wilson,  of  Methn* 
en,  (I  believe  he  is  not  living  now,)  sent  in  his 
statement  to  the  committee  on  farms  of  the  Ss- 
sex  Society ;  which,  when  the  facts  came  to  be 
knovni,  awakened  much  interest.  It  appeared, 
that  this  cultivator  of  the  scmI  had  been  a  cripple 
from  his  youth,  with  no  command  of  Ids  lower  ex* 
tremities  whatever,  and  only  able  to  move  from 
place  to  place,  as  moved  by  others,  or  in  the  little 
fBy&^  that  his  in^nuity  had  constructed.  He  had 
come  mto  possession  of  about  an  acre,  of  what  was 
deemed  a  worthless  hog,  situated  by  the  side  of  the 
way — for  years  claimra  by  no  one, — and  had  eon- 
trived  to  drain  it,  and  cover  it  from  the  adjoinii^ 
knoUs,  so  that  he  grew  thereon,  a  nursery  of  more 
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tHan  12,000  fruit  trees,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  of 
fine  quality  In  considerable  abundance.  In  fact, 
he  80  managed  it,  as  to  be  able  to  sell  enoueh  to 
support  himself  and  his  mother,  from  the  procJucts 
of  this  reclaimed  acre  ;  thereby  saving  the  town 
more  than  $100  a  year,  to  which  they  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  properly  subjected.  In  the  close 
of  his  statement,  he  exclaims  with  devout  rever- 
ence of  that  Providence  which  had  so  greatly  fo- 
vored  him, 

"I  am  monarch  of  all  I  surrey} 
My  right  there  Is  none  to  dispute.** 

Who  will  say  that  this  humble  cripple  did  not 
sleep  as  soundly  and  enjoy  as  much  as  does  the 
monarch  of  all  the  Rusaas? 

In  my  reference  to  the  association  of  farmers  at 
Danvers,  the  point  I  intended  chiefly  to  illustrate, 
was  the  benefits  that  accrued  to  the  farmers  them- 
selves. Each  thereby  became  informed  of  the 
more  successful  operations  carried  on  around  him, 
and  the  means  whereby  they  were  brought  about; 
and  having  learned  these,  he  would  no  longer  be 
dehing  on  in  the  old  way,  realinng  only  half  as 
mnch  as  his  neighbor.  A  man  will  work  content- 
edly when  he  does  not  know  that  others  are  doing 
better  than  himself,  but  when  he  does,  he  soon  be- 
comes uneasy.  No  man  will  be  content  to  grow 
bat  thirty  bashels  of  com  to  the  acre,  when  by 
the  same  exertion  properly  applied,  he  could  se- 
cure fifty.  Does  not  this  illustration  explain  the 
condition  of  tlie  farmer  in  Massachusetts  at  the 

S resent  time !  Has  it  not  been  again  and  again 
emonstrated,  that  on  lands  of  onlv  moderately 
ffood  quality,  more  than  fifty  bushels  of  com  to 
the  acre  can  readily  be  grown  1  Why  then  should 
the  farmer  be  content  with  their  present  crop,  of 
this  indispensable  grain,  averaging  at  present  little 
more  than  thirty  bushels  to  tne  acre  t  What  is 
true  of  this  crop  is  Applicable  to  most  others. 

Let  me  illnstrate  tne  position  I  have  taken,  by 
reference  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown,  .of  this 
town,  the  interesting  account  of  the  cultivation  of 
inrhich  has  lately  appeared  in  the  admirably  ar- 
ranged pamphlet  of  the  Middlesex  Society ;  and 
which  if  1  mistake  not,  commanded  the  first  premi- 
um of  this  society.  Does  not  this  show  his  crops 
to  have  more  than  doubled  in  a  very  few  years — 
and  this  under  a  mode  of  culture  that  brings  its 
own  reward  ?  I  know  there  may  be  a  hot-bed 
growth — that  costs  more  than  it  comes  to — ^but 
such  cultivation  cannot  be  approved.  What  is 
wanted,  is  a  mode  of  culture  that  yields  fair  crops, 
and  at  th^  same  timet  leaves  the  grounds  in  im- 

E roved  condition.  Another  instance  is  to  be  fi3und 
1  the  same  book,  on  Mr.  Whesxer's  farm  of  forty 
acres,  which,  if  I  understand  his  statement,  has 
been  made  to  yield  a  nett  income  of  $20  an  aore, 
fiir  the  whole  farm — that  is,  an  income  of  $800  a 
yaar  from  a  farm  of  forty  acres.  Now,  sir,  apply 
fdOO  of  this  to  contingencies,  you  will  have  $oOO 
left,  which  is  double  the  amount  usually  realized 
by  cultivators  of  the  soil.  I  have  purposely  re- 
ferred to  these  home  illustrations,  in  Middlesex, 
because,  if  I  am  wrong,  there  are  those  present 
who  will  correct  my  errors.  Though  I  could  re- 
fer to  instances  of  the  culture  of  vegetables  in  Es- 
sex, that  would  go  far  ahead  of  the  samples  men- 
tioned. 

Whoever  reflects  upon  the  tenure  of  the  soil  in 
Massachusetts,  as  weU  as  in  most  of  the  N.  E. 
Stotes,  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  inQa- 


ence  of  this  tenure  upon  its  culture.  To  ensure 
suceessful  culture,  **the  tiller  of  the  soil  sboiild 
have  an  interest  in  the  soil  he  tills."  What  in- 
ducement has  the  tenant-at-will  to  make  improve- 
ments t  Possibly,  his  landlord  may  not  aovaooe 
his  rent  in  proportion  to  the  improvements  made  ; 
but  three  chances  <nU  of  four^  this  will  be  done. 
Adam  Smith  says,  in  England,  the  tenant  has  for 
his  labor,  the  smallest  fraction  whereby  be  caB 
live — and  whoever  suspected  Yankee  landlords  of 
being  more  generous  tnnn  Englishmen  ?  Generosi- 
ty is  not  a  marked  trait  of  character,  in  this  land, 
in  those  who  hold  the  title  to  large  possessions. 
Generally,  it  is  found  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  th^ 
possessions.  I  would  sooner  hope  for  a  favor  from 
the  honest  laborer,  who  earns  a  support  for  hia 
family  and  himself  by  his  daily  toil,  than  from  the 
conceited  proprietor  of  many  acres,  who  lives  by 
the  industry  of  others.  In  this  free  country,  no 
man  is  fit  to  live,  who  is  not  willing  to  work  for  a 
living. 

It  was  sagaciously  remarked,  by  the  late  Jolm 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  *'The  time  will  come  ere 
long,  whtti  masters  will  run  away  from  their 
slaves,  and  be  advertised  in  the  newspapers." 

This  wise  sayine  was  based  on  the  fact,  that 
those  who  tilled  tlie  soil  in  Virginia,  and  other 
slave-holding  States,  had  no  personal  interest  in 
the  soil  they  tilled.  How  important  then,  so  to  ad- 
vance theoonditionsof  every  efficient  laborer,  that 
he  may  entertain  the  well-ibunded  hope  of  b^g 
an  independent  free-holder,  and  of  leaving  to  his 
children  and  children's  children,  the  direct  bene- 
fits of  his  labor  ! 


LBQIBUkTIVB  AGRIOUIiTUBAIi  MBB7V 

XNOS. 
NiHTH  MRTiiro~TussD4T  Btsitiiio,  Masor  St,  186a. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at  the 
State  House  on  I'uesday  evening,  Mr.  Brown,  of 
the  Farmer^  in  the  chair. 

The  sul^t  of  the  ^^Preparation  and  AppKeation 
of  Manures*^  was  taken  up,  and  continued  through 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Brown,  upon  taking  the  chair,  alluded  to  a 
report  of  discussions  in  the  New  Yaric  Farmer^M 
Club,  strongly  corroborative  of  the  remarks  made 
by  him  at  the  Ijst  meeting  in  regard  to  the  waste 
of  manures.    It  appeared  by  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Pkll,  of  Ulster  Co.,  that  the  nU 
trogen  contained  in  the  excreta  of  one  person 
would  grow,  in  combination  with  the  aid  of  the 
ammonia,  phosphates  and  sulphates  obtained  ftom 
the  atmosphere,  800  lbs.  of  wheat  per  year— a| 
which  rate  the  population  of  Boston  (15,000) 
might  furnish  sufficient  to  raise  120  million  pounds 
of  wheat  yearly.    Add  to  this  a  small  quantity  of 
ashes  and  bone  dust,  and  with  the  natural  resources 
of  the  fiirm  we  could  bring  up  our  lands  to  an 
amazing  degree  of  fertility.    Mr.  Pell  stated  that 
he  had  put  40  cords  of  cattle  manure  on  an  acre 
of  land,  costing  $80.    By  removing  the  liquid  firom 
the  ordure,  and  using  the  nitrogen  only,  sixteea 
pounds,  worth  fifty  cents,  would  be  of  equal  bene» 
fit,  and  $80  worth  of  this  latter  would  enrich  100 
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acres.  The  solid  and  liquid  mamniDg  sabstances 
produced  in  factories  of  varions  kinds  in  oar  cities, 
with  the  sewerage,  &o.,  is  eqoal  to  one  ton  ibr 
each  inhabitant.  Allowing  the  same  calcnlation 
lor  Boston,  it  would  give  150,000  tons  per  annum. 
In  addition  to  this,  150,000  tons  of  street  dirt, 
ashes,  &c. ,  might  be  saved  every  year,  the  whole 
famishing  valuable  fertilizing  matter  worth  at  least 
$150,000.  Mr.  Pill  su^ested  the  erection  of 
reservoirs,  with  buildings  over  them,  at  the  ter- 
minations of  the  sewers,  for  the'purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  rising  gases,  and  crystaliang  them  by 
ohemical  process  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Waltham,  read  extracts  from 
several  letters  from  gentiemen  in  the  Southern 
States,  going  to  show  the  value  of  guano  both  as 
a  temporary  and  permanent  manure.  Mr.  Clark 
entered  into  a  calculation  of  the  comparative  cost 
of  dressing  an  acre  of  land  with  guano  and  with 
manure.  20  loads  of  manure  are  about  6  cords, 
which  at  %7  per  cord,  amounts  to  $52.  This 
would  manure,  not  very  heavily,  one  acre.  300 
lbs.  of  guano  will  manure  about  equally  with  6 
cords  of  manure,  and  at  $50  per  ton,  would  cost 
$7,50.  It  therefore  costs  $42  to  drees  an  acre 
inth  barn-yard  manure,  and  only  $7,50  vrith  guano 
— leaving  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  of 
$34,50.  And  if  the  expense  of  applying  the  two 
18  taken  into  the  account,  the  difierence  will  be^ 
BtiU  greater  in  favor  of  goano.  It  is  said  that  gua- 
no is  not  so  permanent  in  its  eflects  on  the  soil, 
bat  this  is  not  so  certain.  Experiments  have  not 
yet  been  made  on  a  soalb  of  sufficient  magnitude 
er  aocoraey  to  test  this  point  thoroughly.  Many 
ezperiment8,'if  they  can  be  relied  upon,  prove  that 
the  effects  of  guano  are  as  lasting  as  those  of  ma- 
nure. Mr.  Clark  thought  that  it  might  be  used 
with  very  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Frxnch,  of  Braintree,  made  some  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  great  attention  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject of  manuring  in  Europe.    In  Great  Britain  he 
said,  $300,000,000  worth  of  fertiliidng  mattere  are 
used  annually.    He  considered  it  a  very  important 
matter  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  the  vast  amount  of  manure  which  is 
wasted  annually  in  our  cities  and  about  our  farms. 
The  occasional  fiiilure  of  guano,  ho  believed — was 
owing  to  a  misapplication.    He  related  a  case  of 
some  gentlemen  who  bought  up  a  lot  of  extremely 
poor  land,  paying  only  one  dollar  per  acre  for  it, 
which  they  manured  with   guano,  and  the  first 
year  cleared  the  land,  pud  all  the  expenses  cff  cul- 
tivation, and  had  a  surplus  besides,  as  the  result 
of  the  operation.    This  he 'believed  was  owing  to 
a  judicious  application  of  the  guano,  a  point  on 
which  we  are  without  accurate  information,  and 
which  is  much  needed. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  North  Brookfield,  inquired  if 
lifr.  FaxNCH  bad  had  any  experience  in  applying 
guano  to  pastures  or  grass  lands.    Be  thought  if 


guano  could  be  advantageously  applied  to  pasture 
lands  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  common- 
wealth. In  Worcester  counnty,  for  instance, 
there  were  pastures  that  had  been  nsed  for  150 
and  perhaps  200  years,  without  being  replenished, 
owing  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  conveying 
ham-yard  manure  on  to  the  hills. 

Mr.  French  replied  that  he  had  had  no  experi- 
ence in  applying  guano  to  pastures,  but  had  used 
it  on  grass  lands  with  decided  benefit.  He  pul- 
verized it  and  spread  it  broadcast  in  Juno,  while 
raining  gentiy. 

Col.  Favlknxr,  of  Acton,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  one-quarter  of  the  value  of  barn-yard  ma- 
nure was  wasted  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
put  out.  He  conceived  the  best  plan  to  be  to 
heap  it  up  before  warm  weather,  covering  it  up 
closely,  by  putting  sawdust  or  plaster  over  it, 
which  will  prevent  the  fertilizing  gases  from  es- 
caping. He  believed  that  this  process  brought  it 
into  a  form  nearly  akin  to  guano,  and  he  thought 
made  it  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  valuable.  If  gua- 
no were  treated  in  the  way  the  bulk  of  our  do- 
mestic manure  is,  it  would  be  worth  no  more 
than  that  is.  Ho  believed  that  manure  plowed 
into  land  in  a  green  state  lost  one-fourth  of  its 
value  by  the  working  off  of  its  nutritive  gases. 
He  considered  the  great  cause  of  sterility  in  pas- 
ture lands  to  be  in  overstocking  them,  by  which 
the  grass  blades  were  fed  too  closely.  Grass  blades 
which  were  apparently  dead  nearly  to  the  roots  in 
the  fall,  renew  themselves  very  rapidly  in  the 
spring,  becoming  perfectiy  grden  in  a  few  days  of 
favorable  weather.  Hence,  if  not  fed  too  closely, 
a  pasture  vrill  maintain  its  vigor  and  fertility  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Clakk,  of  Waltham,  said,  that  having  a 
very  unproductive  pasture,  he  took  half  a  ton  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  spread  it  on  ten  acres ;  and 
during  the  whole  season  he  could  see  a  great  dif- 
ference between  that  part  of  the  land  which  re- 
ceived the  plaster,  and  that  which  did  not. 

Mr.  French  thought  the  case  must  beanexoep- 
tioQ.  He  £d  not  think  plaster  would  be  applied 
with  advantage  on  lands  near  the  seacoast.  It 
may  do  better  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  breezes, 
where  the  cattle  need  saline  matter.  But  the  Shak*> 
ers  at  Canterbury,  say  that  plaster  has  no  eflbct 
on  their  land.  If  any  one  was  disposed  to  use  it 
he  would  advise  the  trial  of  a  small  quantity  at 
first,  as  he  considered  its  use  of  very  doubtful  ex« 
pediency ,  We  read  that  lime  is  an  excellent  arti* 
cle ;  he  had  heard  of  an  instance  where  a  man 
bought  200  casks,  which  he  put  into  his  barn-yard 
and  his  hog-pens,  and  the  result  was,  it  smelt 
very  strong,  which  led  him  to  anticipate  great  ben'* 
efit  firom  its  use ;  but  he  was  in  error,  for  the  val- 
uable qualities  were  passing  off,  and  he  probably 
lost  all  his  lime,  and  all  his  manure.  These  mis< 
takes  are  continual  \  and  we  shall  notget  right  till 
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we  have  some  farm  where  experiments  can  be 
tried,  which  people  can  visit  and  ascertain  the  re- 
sults.   Individuals  cannot  do  this  work. 

Mr.  EtfKRsoN,  of  Boston,  inquired  the  effect  of 
plaster  on  pasture  lands  covered  with  moss. 

Col.  Faulknkr  replied  that  on  a  pasture  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old,  covered  on  the  north 
side  and  on  the  top  of  the  Indian  hills  with  white 
moss,  he  had  applied  plaster  and  brought  the  land 
into  clover  the  second  year.  It  also  eradicated 
the  red  moss  on  the  low  lands,  and  the  hardback 
was  also  gone,  which  he  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  plaster. 

Mr.  Walker  said  the  efifocts  of  plaster  could 
not  always  be  seen  the  first  year.  He  had  used  it 
three  successive  years  on  a  piece  of  land,  and  did 
not  perceiv^any  considerable  result  from  it  until 
the  third  year. 

Rev.  Mr.  Trask,  of  Htchburg  said  that  plaster,  if 
applied  under  the  earth,  would  in  his  opinion,  be 
of  great  benefit.  He  had  tried  it  on  land  some- 
60  or  70  miles  from  the  seacost  with  good  success, 
particularly  on  potato  crops,  and  believed  that  it 
might  be  applied  with  success  near  the  seaboard, 
if  we  could"  only  obtain  the  rationale  of  the  matter, 
80  as  to  use  it  intelligently. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  made  some  remarks  in 
relation  to  guano.  He  said  he  did  not  think  that 
farmers  generally  could  afibrd  to  purchase  foreign 
manures,  but  should  get  a  full  supply  from  their 
own  farms.  He  did  not  believe  that  farm  manures 
would  cost  the  farmer*  so  much  as  guano.  He 
thought  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  products  of  a  farm 
could  be. sold,  and  then  leave  sufficient  to  keep  it 
in  a  fertile  condition.  He  made  all  his  own  ma- 
nure, and  kept  a  year's  supply  always  on  hand.  If 
a  man  sells  all  his  crop  he  must  buy  manure.  It 
will  pay  in  extensive  farming  near  dties,  but  not 
in  extensive  farming  away  from  them.  The  gen- 
tleman considered  the  criterion  in  u^g  plaster  to 
be,  whether  the  land  will  produce  dover.  He 
applied  about  100  pounds  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Brooks 
related  a  course  he  had  pursued  with  green  ma- 
nure in  raising  cabbages.  He  took  4  bushels  of 
green  cow  offal,  4  bushels  peat  muck  that  had  laid 
a  year,  one  bushel  of  ashes,  one  bushel  of  hen  ma- 
nure, and  half  a  bushel  of  plaster.  He  put  it  on 
800  plants  and  raised  800  heads  of  fine  Savoy  cab- 
bages weighing  3  to  8  lbs.  each.  It  operated  exceed- 
ingly well. 

Mr.  Collamore,  of  Pembroke,  had  seen  plaster 
applied  with  effect,  and  thought  more  depended 
on  the  soil  than  on  the  location.  In  Plymouth 
county  no  effect  is  seen  from  its  use  except  on  po- 
tatoes. Farmers  there  think  it  does  not  pay  to 
apply  plaster  to  their  lands. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Hadley,  stiid  he  had  used  plaster 
far  a  great  many  years.  Applying  100  lbs.  to  the 
acre  for  a  few  years  he  found  to  produce  a  sensible 
eibot,  but  when  continued  for  a  series  of  years 


without  other  manures  it  loses  its  efficacy,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  apply  animal  or  vegetable 
manures. 

Mr.  Faulkner  said  he  found  the  use  of  plaster 
to  produce  the  same  effect  from  year  to  year.  In 
Framingham  he  had  known  it  to  be  applied  for 
fifty  and  seventy  years  with  good  effisct.  He  said 
he  had  commenced  using  oyster  shells  upon  his 
land ,  grinding  them  somewhat  coarse.  He  applied 
them  to  cabbages  with  excellent  effect,  putting 
half  a  gill  around  each  plant.  He  also  found  it  a 
complete  protection  against  bugs  on  his  squash 
and  cucumber  vines. 

Mr.  ExsRsoN,  of  Boston,  offisred  some  remarks 
in  relation  to  preserving  the  gases  of  manure,  and 
at  the  same  time  protecting  cattle  from  breathing 
its  noxious  exhalations,  and  hay  from  becoming 
scented  by  them.  He  detailed  a  plan,  to  dig  a  pit 
under  the  back  side  of  the  bam,  into  which  to 
throw  the  manure,  the  pit  being  made  and  kept 
tight,  with  a  pipe  or  box  leading  to  the  ridgepole 
of  the  bam  to  convey  off  such  gases  as  must  find 
vent. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  half-past  9  o'clock. 


AORIOUX.TURAZ.  BOOKa 

Below  we  give  a  list  of  agricultural  books  pob- 
lished  by  0.  M.  Saxton,  N.  Y.  These  are  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  excellent  works  issued  bj 
that  enterprising  publisher.  They  are  the  expo- 
nents of  other  men's  minds,  and  embody  the  ex- 
periments and  practices  of  persons  distinguished 
alike  for  their  knowledge  and  successful  operations 
in  the  mattere  of  whbh  they  treat.  We  reoon- 
mend  one  or  all  these  books  to  every  farmer  in  the 
land.    All  farmer's  ehibe  should  have  them. 

rues. 

The  Complete  Farmer  und  Gardener $1,16 

lohnaton^s  Agricultural  Gkemlatry 1,S5 

The  Progressive  Farmer,  by  PioC  Naah 50 

The  American  Muck  Book 1,00 

Rural  Archi lecture 1,25 

The  Toung  Gardener'a  Aeaistant 1,50 

Frttiuand  FniU  Tree*  of  America 1,SS 

Rogers'  ficieniiflc  Agriculture 75 

Farmer^a  Companion,  a  most  excellent  work  by 

J  udge  B  uel .75 


ALLEN  ON  THB  QRAPS  VINB. 

The  inquiry  was  made  of  us  the  other  day, 
''Where  can  a  good  treatise  on  the  grape  vine  be 
found  ?"  We  find  on  our  table  this  morning,  a 
beautifully  printed  work  with  the  following  tide : 
''A  practical  treatise  on  the  culture  and  treatment 
of  the  Grape  Vine,  embracing  its  history,  vrith  di- 
rections for  its  treatment,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  open  air,  and  under  glass  struc- 
tures, with  and  without  artificial  heat.  By  J. 
FiSK  Allkn.  0.  M.  Saxton,  Agricultural  Book 
Publisher,  1853.  Third  edition— enlarged  and  re- 
vised." This  is  just  the  book  which  every  person 
needs  who  wishes  to  attend  to  the 'cultivation  of 
grapes.  Beside  this,  it  is  a  comfort  to  read  Mr. 
Saxton's  books,  because  they  are  printed  in  the 
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form,  and  baTe  snob  larg^  imd  dear  type. 
U  is  also  bandeomely  illuatrated,  and  baa  a  good 


Ft  tk€  New  England  Farmer, 
OONOOBD  FARMBR8'  OI.UB. 

At  the  meeting  on  tbe  eveninij  of  Feb.  24th, 
tbe  aaUect  for  disciueion  waa  Atrming  implements. 
Simon  JBrown,  Esq.,  gare  a  very  interesting  bis- 
torieal  aketob  of  tbe  origin  of  t{)e  nlow,  and  of  tbe 
gradual  improvement  in  tbe  mechanism  and  con- 
struction, from  tbe  earliest  plow  used  on  tbe  banks 
of  tbe  Nile,  down  to  tbe  beautiful  and  poHsbecl  in- 
f  tnmienta  in  use  at  tbe  present  day.    Tbis  sketcb 
waa  illustrated  by  10  plates,  drawn  for  the  purpose, 
ezhibitinfl;  tbe  forms  of  various  Egyptian,  Grecian, 
Roman,  Italian,  Saxon  and  American  plows.  The 
first  was  a  simple  crotcbed  stick  bound  by  wil- 
low thonss  to  a  rougb  beam.    There  were  plows 
with  coulters  and  without  them — with   mould- 
boards  and  without  them,  with  wheels  and  with- 
out them.    His  remarks  upon  the  progress  of  ine- 
ehanical  skill  manifested  in  their  structure,  and 
upon  their  capacity  to  answer  tbe  purpose  for 
iniich  tbe  plow  is  designed,  were  instruotiye  as 
well  as  entertaining,  and  in^oated  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject.    There  was  mat- 
ter enough  in  a  condensed  form,  in  tbe  remarks 
which  be  made,  to  make  a  most  interesting  leo- 
tore  of  an  hour  Ions.  ^  And  the  wish  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  more  than  one  member  of  tbe  dab, 
that  be  would  expand  hb  material  into  a  lecture 
for  the  benefit  not  only  of  tbe  Concord  Fanners* 
dub,  but  of  all  other  agricultural  associations, 
that  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  his  services. 

J.  Rktkoids,  M.  D.,  Sec. 


For  tkM  New  Kngltmd  Farmer. 
BONS  WBN8. 

Ma.  EnrroR : — ^I  wish  to  inquire  through  your 
paper  if  there  is  any  cure  for  the  bone  wen,  so 
called,  that  grows  on  the  under  iaw  of  cattle.  I 
had  to  near^  sacrifice  a  valuable  heifer  last  fall 
in  oonsequence  of  one  of  them,  and  one  of  my 
neighbors  now  has  a  cow  which  he  vrill  probably 
have  to  lose.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer 
know  of  a  remedy  that  they  have  tried  and  found 
to  be  eflectual,  they  will  confer  a  great  fiivor  by 
making  it  known,  as  it  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  many  a  valuable  animal. 

Colebrook^  Ct,j  1B53. 


Ca^Tfta'  JDrpartment 

BOW  TO  TOAST  BREAD. 

Chesnut  broirn  will  be  far  too  deep  a  color  for 
good  toast ;  the  nearer  you  can  keep  it  to  a  straw- 
color,  the  more  wholesome  it  will  be .  If  you  would 
have  a  slice  of  bread  so  toasted  as  to  be  pleasant 
to  tbe  palate  and  wholesome  to  the  stomach,  nev- 
er let  one  partide  of  the  surface  be  charred.  To 
eflect  tbis  is  very  obvious.  It  consists  in  keepine 
tbe  bread  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  fire,  and 
exposing  it  to  a  proper  beat  for  a  due  length  of  time. 
By  this  means  the  whole  of  tbe  water  may  be  evap- 
orated out  of  it,  and  it  may  be  changed  from  dougn, 
which  has  idways  a  tendency  to  undergo  acetous 
fermentation,  whether  in  the  stomach  or  out  of  it, 
to  the  pure  iarina  wheat,  which  is  in  itself  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  species  of  food,  not  only  for 
tbe  strong  and  healthy,  but  for  the  delicate  and 
diseased.  As  it  is  turned  to  farina,  it  is  disinteg- 
rated, tbe  tough  and  glue;|^  nature  is  gone,  every 
part  can  be  penetrated,  it  is  equally  warm  all  over, 
and  not  so  hot  as  turn  the  butter  into  oil,  which, 
even  in  tbe  case  of  the  best  butter,  is  invariably 
turning  a  wholesome  substance  into  a  poison. 
The^properly  toasted  slice  of  bread  absorbs  the  bat* 
ter  and  farina  are  in  a  state  of  very  minute  divis- 
ion, tbe  one  serving  to  expose  the  other  to  tbe  ftee 
action  of  tbe  gastric  fluid  m  tbe  stomach ;  so  that 
when  a  slice  of  toast  is  risbtly  prepared,  there  is 
not  a  lighter  article  in  the  wnole  vocabulary  of 
cookery. — Household  Almanac  for  1853. 


J.  A.  8. 


GooKKD  ¥ooi>  FOR  €k>ws.— Mr.  James  S.  Hubert 
Jatehr  stated  before  the  Philadelphia  County  Far- 
mer^ Club  that  be  had  proved  by  actual  eonperi- 
ment  in  fbeding  12  cows  ISOdars  upon  cooked  iood, 
tbat  he  made  a  net  gain  of  $32.  In  place  of  20 
lbs.  of  hay  per  dav,  formerly  fed  raw,  be  now 
fiieds  12  lbs.  cut  ana  steamed.  With  tbis  be  mix- 
es 4  1-2  quarts  of  shipstuff,  Indian  com  meal  and 
ml  cake  meal,  in  about  equal  portions.  Tbis  vrith 
the  ha^,  weighs  about  46  lbs.  when  cooked,  hav- 
ing gamed  21  lbs.  by  tbat  process.  He  says  it  is 
not  only  more  economical,  but  more  palatable  to 
the  cattle ;  thej  eat  without  waste  and  keep  in 
better  condition.  His  steaming  apparatus  cost 
^SS,  whieh  be  more  than  savra  in  six  months 
neding.  He  considers  however,  tbe  greatest  gain 
is  in  the  health  of  the  animals.— iV.  Y.  AgriciMor. 


YauiA  WoMXN. — We  respect,  admire  and  love 
a  female  woman.  We  admire  her  in  the  beauty 
of  her  person,  her  moral  presence  and  position ; 
we  respect  her  simple  truthfulness  and  innocence, 
imd  we  love  ber  aa  the  embodiment  of  the  highest 
charms  end  sweetest  attributes  of  humanity.  But 
a  male  woman,  who  can  bear  !  We  cannot  read 
of  monster  meetings,  in  which  women  perform  tbe 
leading  parts ;  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riase,  to  promiscuous  audiences  by  female  tongues, 
and  of  tbe  perambulating  female  spouters  who  go 
about  tbe  country,  without  an  involuntary  emotion 
of  disgust.  Many  of  these  women  are  mothers, 
who  have  families  of  tender  age  at  home,  and  hus- 
bands who  should  have  tender  heads.  Home  du- 
ties forsaken,  and  the  misguided  mistresses  go 
about  teaching  other  people  their  duties !  What 
comfortable  wives  they  must  be !  What  kind  and 
assiduous  mothers!  How  they  must  hallow  a 
home  tbat  is  too  smaU  to  hold  them  I  Gods  of 
War !  We  would  as  soon  live  with  a  hyena  or  a 
steam  engine.  Don't  come  tbis  way,  we  beg  of 
you. — Springjield  Republican, 

Bog^g  Oepartmeiit. 

HOW  TO  BflAXB  ORATONa 

Every  school-room  has,  or  should  have,  black- 
boards. On  these,  chalk  is  almost  universally  em- 
ployed. There  are  many  objections  to  the  use 
of  ebalk,  not  the  least  of  which  is,  tbat  after  a 
problem  is  performed,  the  finger  and  clothing  pre- 
sene  a  diri^  white  appearance.  Crayons  are  &r 
preferable.  Could  they  be  generally  employed, 
it  would  be  a  fistvor  done  to  some  dehcate  nands. 
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to  Bay  nothing  of  a  laige  amount  of  wearing  ap- 

White  cwone  may  be  made  of  Paris  white,  or 
Spanish  white,  which  are  nearly  the  same,  and 
wheat  flour  and  water.  The  oorreofc  proportions 
are  five  pounds  of  Paris  white,  one  pound  of  flour, 
and  sufficient  water  to  make  a  dough  of  these  ma- 
tenals,  hard  enough  not  to  crumble,  and  soft 
enoujgh  to  roU.  Little  balls  of  this  are  then  rolled 
out  mto  cylinders  about  the  size  of  a  pipe-stem 
and  Iwd  away  in  a  warm  place,  or  in  the  sun,  t<J 
dry ;  the  dryme  will  generaUy  require  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours. 

The  process  of  rolling  may  be  performed  upon 
a  table,  or  any  flat  board,    ^hia  process  wiuHie 
expedited  somewhat,  and  the  crayons  be  of  a  more 
equal  «ae,  if  a  rolling-board  be  employed;  which 
18  amply  a  stnp  of  board,  say  a  foot  in  length,  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  width,  with  a  handle  oil  the 
top,  and  with  the  edges  upraised  about  a  third  of 
an  meh  in  thickness  on  the  side  of  the  lower  but- 
fece,  on  which  it  may  slide  back  and  forth,  as  the 
crayons  are  roUed.     With  an  apparatus  simple  as 
this,  crayons  may  be  made  with  great  rapidity  and 
cheapness.    Every  school  contains  somriad  pos- 
sessmg  skill  enough  to  manuflioture  them  with 
??^\u  X   ..®fP??^®  ^^  trifling,  scarcely  greater 
thui  that  of  chalk,  while  it  is  far  superior.ljl^. 
sackusells  Teacher.  ^ 


Aptut 


^boerttslng  Cilcpartmtnt. 


ApT.:7^^\:i^'^^^'i-j^^  rm? 


ATBS. 


For  each  Bubseqaent  Insertion ...  5! 


T 


A.  L.  Bingham's  Third  Anniiai 
Sheep  Shearing  f  estiTal. 

IHE  undersigned  glTes  notice  tbai  he  will  hold  hiaTi.i»i  *- 


In  vrrSsiT,"  '^  ^*^»»^" » 'p'-'*^'^  co,.ec«!h'5^j.r;o'i:f 

West  Cornwall,  Vc,  April  1. 1853.       ^'  ^'  »'W««^M- 


Sayb  your  Earnings.— The  practice  which  ap- 
raentioes,  clerks,  and  others,   have  of  spending 
their  earnings  as  fast  as  they  accumulate,  is  one 
great  reason  why  so  many  never  attain  a  position 
ahove  mediocrity  in  life.    A  person  who  receives 
but  a  small  compensaUon  for  his  services,  wiU 
jnth  a  httle  care  over  his  exchequer,  and  a  sys- 
ton  of  regularity  m  his  expenditures,  find  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  is  prepared  to  encounter 
any  emergency  or  mishap,    but,  as  a  general 
thing,  they  manage  to  get  rid  of  their  earnines 
quite  as  quick  as  they  are  due,  thus  leavmg  them 
wholly  unprepared  for  emergencies,  by  sickness 
or  otherwise.     A  system  of  curtailing  unnecessa- 
ry expenses,  if  adopted  by  our  younger  folks 
would  bnng  around  tlie  most  happy  an^  «atifY. 
ing  results,  and  be  the  means  of^raisine  toeml- 
nence  and  standing  in  society,  many  who  now 
have  contracted  the  habit  of  parting  with  their 
earmngs  so  readily  and  foolishly— for  the  habit  of 
keeping  continually  in  debt,  begets  indiffference 
and  dissipation,  a  lack  of  self-respect,  and  an  ut- 
ter disregard  for  future  prospects.    The  real  cause 

habit  of  a  foolish  expenditure  of  money  in  earlv 
a&jB.— Albany  Transcript.  ^  ^ 


sale. 

proTei 

Seeds. 


H66u8« 


nR?F*«!S?J?a"?"®"  '•>•  attention  of  pnrchaaew  orOAll 

Jan,  1.  TOGGLES.  SoURSE   MA80N  &  CO., 

*  0^«'  ftuJnoy  Market,  Boetim. 


jISIl 


Farm  to  be  Let 

#TS*'  Tf"  known  farm. In  tiie  sootherW  n.rt 
ofWest  Cambridge,  called  the  'p.MivK.'SS 

Charting  illlafe  and  pasture,  and  la  at  nrLmnt 

i-  — z ©"lilvated  as  a  milk  nnd  fruli  fam     Thf  hSS5 

taM,  Ac,  are  snfflclent  and  In  good  order  ^^^' 

DEN,  on™Vp"™Sullf "*"••  '^"•"^  "PP'^r  to  WM.  MAPLBfi. 
Feb.  96.  ^pt 

Bound  Volumes. 

I^ACK  VOLUMES  ol  ihe  NEW  ENOI  AMn  vabw»i>    . 


CloYer  and  Grass  Seeds. 

T^ORTHERN  Herds  Grass. 
i^^  Western  Herts  Grass. 

Worihern  and  Southern  Red  Top. 

Orchart  Grsss. 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 

Bridgewater  IVurserles. 

Jink  .  ?.""»'*'«'«'•  offer,  for  .ale.  cbeap  for  cuk 
I  '«''*' PlanU,  Curmnit,  Qainee.  SlnwhsrH^ 

BlMgM.;,i,  UutSl^  1858.  "SSiJf  ^**  «*y- 

Hens,  Turkeys  and  Geese. 

Wliijo  and  Boir  Shawliaaa.  Odd  VaSau' 
T«  Bp.iigled  Poland^  BoltoTo^  S!i 

pUea«,r;oo..   "W.r|Uta 

Wanted, 


1 


1853. 
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AGBIOirLTURAIi 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

QUmCT  HALL,  OVER  THE  MARKET,  BOSTON, 

rpHE  Proprleton  baTiiig  receDiIy  enlarged  their  WarahooM, 
X  and  Increased  their  works  at  Worcester,  would  respect-^ 
Aally  lavlte  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  in  AGBI- 
CULISURAL  4l  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  OAR. 
DEN  and  FIELD  SEEDS,  du:.,  to  their  stock,  comprising  ths 
Inigest  and  best  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
which  are  oflhred  at  low  prices. 
OfPLOUOHfi^we  ha^e  the  greatest  raxietT  of  kinds  and 


TaioaMe  Potatoes  for  Sale. 


Improred  Bod  Ploughs,  for  flat  fbrrow»--improTed  Scotch 
Flonghs  for  lapped  (tirrow8->lmproYed  Stubble  Ploughs,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  deep  tillage,  or  Tarying  from  6  to  IS 
iBchea  in  depth. 

Seliieharpening,  Hill  Side,  Sub-soil,  Double  Mould,  Con, 
Cotton  and  Rice  Ploughs. 

Cylinder  Hay  Cutters,  Smith's  Patent  Lever  Gate,  and  oth 
en.  Patent  Com  Sfaeliers,  with  and  without  Separatois. 
Seed  Sowers,  of  yarions  sLces  and  prices.  Batchelder's  patent 
Com  Planter,  improved.  Fanning  Mills  of  various  sixes. 
Horse  Powers,  Threshing  Machines,  thermometer  Chums! 
Robblns^  patent  Centrifugal  Chum,  Cylinder  Chum,  Daab 
Chnm,  Cora  Planters,  together  with  almost  every  articlt 
^iranted  on  the  Plantation,  Farm  or  Garden. 

niostrated  Catalogues  sent  gratis  on  application,  post  paid 
.  RUG6LES,  NOUR8E.  MASON  A  CO. 

Boston  and  Worcester.  Mass.,  Jan.  1.  ISSis  tf 

Highland  Nurseries,  Newbnrgh, 

NEW  YORK. 

A.  SAUL  &.  CO.,  in  inviting  the  attention  of 
their  patrons  and  the  public  in  general,  to  their 
very  extensive  collection  of  FRUiT  AND  OR- 
NAMENTAL TREES,  SHRUBS,  *«.  4«., 
would  respectfully  Inform  them  thai  the  stoch 
ti  a  /"^D'cb  they  offer  for  sale  the  coming  spring  is  un- 
woaily  flne,  both  as  regards  quality  of  trees,  variety  of  hinds, 

etc.,  Ac.  * 

The  soil  and  climate  of  our  ITudsou  Highlands  have  ren- 
dered  proverbial  the  success  of  the  trees  sent  from  here  to 
an  p*rts  of  the  union,  and  the  accuracy  and  precision  so  in- 
ir."*??!  u  *®  *"^'^®  propagailon  of  fruit  trees,  for  which  this 
ratablUhmrnt  has  long  been  celebrated,  render  errors  in  no- 
menciatnre  of  rare  occurrence. 

wZ^!JLJ**^V.'**P"**J*1*"  *«^«  quantities,  all  the  leading 
nmuiard  varieties,  which  are  proved  best  adapted  for  general 
enltivation,  espectitllj  those  recommended  by  the  American 

i2."?l?*  ^*',***^*®'y'  "  ^«"  "  novelti9»  of  both  native  and 
/aretgn  origin. 

K-Ti***'*' u?^*^'?*  ^*'5'"  '^^  "•"**«  of  *n  advertisement  would 
lKSy***Tii  I*'  *^*^  '^"  '**  *^«*f  general  catalogue,  a  copy  of 
pMt  offlllsstlm"'  ***  *"  PM^-paia  applicants,  on  enclosing  a 

.n^*r*«?"**^*"*.*^**"*P'*^*"  *  portion- of  their  slock,  and  are 
all  of  flne  growth,  viz:  ' 

Pears  in  over  40C  varieties,  both  standards  on  their  own 
-JSr  ''  5""«'«J  culture,  and  on  llie  dnlnce  for  DwarA,  Pyr- 
•Qikis,  and  Quenoucle,  for  garden  culture. 
.iA**E,w  ^".  °^'^'  *®®  varieties,  both  standards  and  dwarfti 
p!2:k  £t*"***?  **°'^  stnndards  and  dwarfsj  Plum,  Apricot, 
roBCh  Nectarines  and  Quince  trees  in  every  variety. 

■  cJSl^K    •   •■;^*'***'*  "*'"'«  ""<*  foreign,  for  vineries:)  also. 
Gooseberries  (50  be«t  Lancashire  varieties  )  * 

••^  v7I-*V^*?P***"y  *"**  Gooseberry  plants  of  all  lesding 
bUb  r^"        "^  *«iei»»«'  wi«h  Seakale,  Asparagus  and  Rhu- 

•»?r?lS2!f°*".l1^**;'  «»^"»»»««ad  Vines,  both  deciduous  and 

■Ji2I^*"if*\''7,  T/i^f 'y*  Including  H;bria  perpetual.  Hybrid 
tlnVr:^J^^*^'.  hardy  climbing  and  gsrden  varieties,  as 
Nolieue  vartS?«.  '  ^~'  ^'*^"*'  ""«"^'  Bourbon,  ud 

rSfliiS*"*  ***■"'■'  ■  '52*  collection  of  Peonies,  Phlokes 

S5???"*"'  Penstemon,  (Enothera,  &e  ,  Ac. 
d-«^  1-^**  bedding  plants  for  the  pnrl«rre  and  Jlovrer  gar- 
u^  In  large  quantities  and  variety. 

iwo^Sfitniil*  *'T  ^JJf^^V""  ■'»**  <>•■«•  0«»«*  ^^^ 
nl^  KTOwth,  Arbor  Vii«  for  screens,  Ac,  Ac. 

with  on  the  most  IlbersI  terms. 
Newburgh,  Feb.  96,  1858.  tai 


rpHE  subscribe  oflTers  the  following  valuable  potatoes  for 
ftTnifJ  ?:  .l^  ?»"'<^"\"  description  of  some  of  them  will  be 
found  in  the  last  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  1861.    This  society  awarded  him  a 

S?m  li?.o''"J"5  ."  ****  ^?"*  ^"*'  *'  ^<'«'  «»<»  «I»o  voted 
him  $100  at  their  meeting  at  Albany  during  the  nresent 
mouth,  as^ncouragement  in  these  experimenis:  i**^"*"' 

No.  1.  Rough  Purple  ChUi,  imported  in  April,  1851  at  a 
great  expense.    For  yield,  hsrdiness,  and  table  quality  it  has 

SifS;'*-  .'''*^*  •^^'f  P"  **««»»«^  This  pots?o  yleWfJlSi 
*?i.r*r»^*"**y-*^**  ^"°»  «»«  ^y  measure;  while  to  Mr  Del" 
afleld  of  Geneva,  it  yielded  one  hundred  aild  twelve  f"om  one 
byweigni. 

No  2.  Seedlinga  originated  in  1849.  They  areSardv  nro- 
ductive  and  good  for  table  use.  Price  t7,C0  per  barrel  or 
$3,00  per  buabel.  Many  of  these  have  been  tested  this  vew 
under  the  eye  of  the  Stste  Society,  and  yielded  from  twentv 
to  sixty  four  from  one,  by  weight.  *weuiy 

No.  8.  Seedlmgs  of  1852.    These  consist  of  many  choice 
kinds  selected  from  4200  varieties,  and  consisting  of  eleven  dif 
ferent  (amllles.    They  were  selected  with  especial  re«erenea 
to  hardineas,  line  flesh,  yield  and  mode  of  growth  in  the  hlH 
They  afford  a  basis  for  the  entire  renewal  of  the  potato  cron 
in  our  country.    Price  $10,00  per  bushel.  »*«  wup 

No.  4.  Potato  Seed  Jrom  the  seed-ball.  These  seeds  con- 
sUts  of  two  kinds,- that  produced  by  No.  1,  and  the  chol^ 
sort  In  No.  2,  above,— and  are  the  same  that  prcduced  the 
seedlings  of  1858,~No.  8,  abo»e.  As  they  have  thus  bWD 
tested  so  they  are  warranted  to  produce  a  large  proportlonof 
hardy,  productive  and  ah&pely  tubers.  »    »-    * 

Prire  $1,00  per  paper,  the  paper  to  contain  more  than  1000 
seeds,  to  be  sent  to  the  purchaser  by  mail,  post  paid,  and  ac- 
companied With  dir^tions  for  cult  I  v.  tion 

EMch  parcel  of  tubers  ordered,  will  be  put  up  with  cases 
the  d  ffbrent  sorts  kept  sepsrate,  and  the  whole  forwarded  to 
the  directions  of  the  purchaser  by  express,  railroad,  canal,  or 
as  otherwise  directed,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit,  and 
at  the  expense  and  ruk  of  the  purchaser. 

inr  Purchasers  are  advised  to  take  No.  1  and  2,  for  Immedi 
ate  field  crops,  and  No.  3,  as  a  source  of  new  and  valuable 
sorts. 

CT  Persons  passing  through  Utica,  are  requested  to  call 
and  see  specimens  at  the  store  of  WM.  BRISTOL  A  CO  106 
Genesee  Street,  or  at  the  residence  of  the  subscriber  near  the 
Insane  Asylum. 


-^li  or  den  amwfred  only  for  cath, 

Rbpbkbncbs:— 

The  oflkeraof  the  N.  Y.  Stale  Agricultural  Socielv. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Cor.  Secr*y  of  do.,  Albany  NY 
Hon.  I.  Delafleld,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  •'»  • 

LP.  Fogg,  Agricoltural  Ware  Houae,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
Wm.  Bristol  A  Co.,  Drugglats,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Tracy,  Eaq.,  New  York  City. 

C.  L.  Whiting.  Granville,  Ohio. 

n..e.,N.Y..M.rA1.  ^  C.  E.  GOODRICH. 


drafting  Wax, 

■  uckM,  1863.  If        Oter  Qolnej  Hwrkel,  Bofton. 


Sale  of  Short  Homed  Cattle. 

'.;Sll^-?***  ^y  auciion,  at  my  realdeaoe. 
.o?  WEDNESDAY,  8ih  June' nex",  at! 
o'clock  P.  M  .  about  thirty  thorough  bred 
Short  Homed  Cattle.  About  twenty  of 
them  are  Cows  and  Heifers,  the  remain- 
der  young  Bulls.  Nearly  every  animal 
are  the  produce  of  the  Imported  Bull  *<YoaK  SninEMAK**  and 
Sd  "DuKB  OP  Cambbidob,"  bred  by  the  lain  lliomas  Bates 
Esq.,  of  Kirkleavington,  England,  and  "Eahl  op  Sbaham'* 
and  ••Vaw  Tbmpbst,'' bred  by  John  Stephenson,  Esq..  of  Dor- 
ham,  England,  and  are  of  his  famous  Princes  faniily 

The  upset  prices  of  these  animals  will  be  from  tisb  to  MOO 
as  to  sge,  Ac,  Ac.  *  •*^' 

I  wl'l  also  offer  the  above  named  Imported  Bull.  "Van  Tem. 
pest,"~hisnpsetpric«)ls$1000. 

Tbbms  -  Cssh,  on  satisfactory  notes  at  three  months,  pay- 
able at  the  Bank  of  Auburn,  with  interest.  *^^ 

nJj!"l!i\**i.*TuiP'  "'•  at  that  time  a  few  South  Down 
Rams  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 

Catalogues^ill  be  ready  about  16th  March  next,  and  will 
De  loond  with 
A  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  89  Water  Street,  New  York. 
Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  Cultivator  offlce,  Boston. 
Luther  Tucker,  Esq.,  and  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq..  Albaav 
L.  P.  Allen,  Esq.,  Black  Rock.  '' 

M.  B.  Bsteham,  Esq.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
W.  T.  Dennis,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  with  the  snb- 
Briber.  J.M.SHERWOOD. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1858.  " 


*2 


Seions, 

SUPPLIED  In  large  or  small  quantities,  by 
«   »     ^  ^        ..       ,  JAMES  HYDE  * 

N.  B.— Orders  should  be  sent  as  early  as  possible. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  Feb.  19, 1858. 
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Morgan  Stock  Horse  for  Sale. 

For  sale  by  the  sabacriber,  a  Mornn 
Colt,  4  years  old  last  "May,  weight  1125 
lbs.,  the  beat  model  of  his  Sire  (the  Green 
Mountain  Morgan  owned  by  Hale)  thai 
could  be  found  in  New  England;  his  color 
I  _wiwn        III  *Dc[  action,  his  temper,  and  gait,  are  like 

the  old  horse  and  he  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  roadster  of  the 
whole  race  of  Morgans.  C.  W.  BELLOWS. 

Peppereli,  Mass.,  March  18,  18.58.    On  Naabua  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad.  *tr  March  18. 

New  Cfarden  Seeds. 

EARLT  and  Late  Peas  of  hierk  and  low  growth.  Dwarf  and 
Climbing  Beans,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Lettaee,  Cacum> 
bar,  Radish,  Squash,  Turnip,  and  other  sorts  of  Vegetable 
Seeds.  Flower  Seeds  in  great  variety,  Early  and  Late  Pola< 
toea,  *c.,  for  aale  In  large  or  small  quanllllea  by 

RUGGLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  A  CO., 

Over  (laiDcy  Market. 
BoatoB,  March  86, 1853.  tf 

Whale  Oil  Soap, 

FOR  BALB,  In  large  or  small  q  nan  titles,  by 
RUGGLES,  NOURSB,  MASON  it  CO., 
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FREDERICS  HOLBROOK, }  Aaaocuito 
HENRY  P.  niBNCH,  5  Editors.  , 

mr  Terms,  $1,00  per  annum  in  advance. 

07  AH  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  volume,  Jan.  1., 

The  FARMca,  i«  devoted  exclusively  to  Agriculture,  Hor- 
ticulture, and  their  lilndrcd  Arts  and  SciencRii;  making  a  neat 
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An  Independent  Agricultural  Family  ]^ew9paptr. 

The  News  and  Miscellaneous  departments  under  the  charge 
of  WILLIAM  SIMONDS.  will  include  a  full  and  careful  re- 
port of  the  news  of  the  markets,  and  the  news  of  the  week, 
auch  as  Domestic,  Foreign  and  Marine  Intelligence,  Congrea- 
aional  and  Legislative  proceedings.  Temperance  and  Religiooa 
Intelligence,  and  a  general  variety  of  Literary  nnd  Miscellane- 
ous matter,  adaptM  to  family  rending,  cooiprising  more  use- 
ful and  valuable  reading  matter  than  any  other  Agrlcultnral 
Newspaper  published  in  New  England.  Everything  of  a  hurt- 
Ail  or  even  doubtAal  tendency  will  be  carefully  excluded  from 
ita  c<dumtta. 

Sir  Tenna  $2,00  per  annum  In  advance. 

The  monthly  contains  nearly  the  same  matter  as  the  Agri- 
cultural department  of  the  weekly. 

07  Postmasters  and  oihen.  who  will  fnrward  fnvr  sew 
aubacribera  on  the  above  nameu  terms,  for  either  publication, 
shall  receive  a  fl(Ui  copy  gratia  for  one  year. 

07  All  orders  and  lettera  ahould  be  addressed, />o«t-jpaMY 
RA¥NOIJ>B  &r  NOURSE, 
QpiNCT  Haxi.,  South  Maekbt  Stbest,  Bostoh. 


Hr  PosTAOB. — The  postage  on  the  New  England  Farmer, 
monthly,  ia  \\  cenla  per  quarter,  or  6  centa  per  year,  to  any 
part  of  the  United -Slatea,  to  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  office 
where  Uie  same  is  received. 


Martb86, 1858. 
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Over  Qalncy  Market,  Boatoa. 


Spring  Seed  CIralii. 


Walnut  drove  Nursery. 

The  subscribers  would  respectfully  inform  their 
friends  and  the  labile,  that  they  have  on  hand 
an  unusually  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Peach,  and  other  Treea. 

Alao,  Qnincea,  Curranta,  Raspberries,  Grape- 
vines, Ac,  dec. 
Ornamental  Trees,  and  Shcubs,  Buckthorn  Plants,  Ao.  *«• 
Lot  of  Seedling  Horse  Chestnut,  two  years  old. 
Lot  of  European  Sycamore,  two  years  old. 
Good  plants  of  the  new  and  Improved  mgh  bush  Blackbec* 
ry,  the  Iruit  of  which  Is  of  enormous  size. 

Fine  Apple  Trees,  three  to  five  years' growth  from  bod,  aar* 
I  en  to  Dine  feet  higlK  $85  per  hundred. 

Also,  a  floe  lot  or  Norway  Spruce,  good  aize. 
We  devote  oaraclves  solely  to  the  raising  of  trees*,  they  ro- 
eelve  our  strict  personal  attention  •,  we  are  therefore  able  to 
warrant  every  article  true  to  name. 

Thoae  who  intend  pncchasing  large  quantities  of  Apple 
Treea  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  before  purchasing,  aad 
examine  our  stock,  aa  it  la  large,  and  doubtleaa  unaurp 
by  any  in  the  vicinity. 
Trees  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense,  packed  if  deaircd 
Catalogues  tent  to  pott-paid  applicants.    All  orders  thaak 
fidly  received  and  promptly  executed. 

JAMES  HYDE  A  SON. 
Newton  Centre,  Maas.,  March  26, 1853.  8w*8 


Snper-Phesphate  of  Lime, 


BLACK  Soa  Wheat, 
B4li  Club  Wheat, 
Bvley, 
Bockwheat, 
UlUot,  ^ 
Bpftog  Rye» 
For  aale  h 


Datton  Field  Con, 
Whitman  Field  Corn, 
Canada  Field  Con, 
Golden  Field  Con. 
Sweet  Corn,  (fvrfoidtr.) 

RVGOLRS,  NOVRSEL  MABDN  *  CO., 
I8S8.         If         Orer^ltiMr  Mutot,  Bootoa. 


rl  baga  and  barreia,  nado  by  C  B.  DbBURG,  a  wamnied 
pure  and  geauiae  artlelo.  with  fall  dtrectiona  for  nae.  For 
aale  by  OBO.  DAVENPORT,  5  Commeroial,  comer  of  Chat- 
ham St.,  Boaton,  agent  tot  the  manubcturer, 

Alao.  for  aale,  Groond  Bone,  Bone  Duat,  Borat 
no,  and  Oraaa  Seeda  of  Tollable  qaality. 
March  86,  1853. 


Bono, 


tl* 


Seed  Fotatoes, 

JIARLY  AI«J>^^^«»3P8,JorjMleby 


MaWh  H,  1858. 


:BB,  NOURSE,  MASON  A  CO., 
tf         Over  Quincy  Market,  Boaton. 
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SIMON  BROWN,  blTO 


OAXiaKDAR  rOK  MAT. 

Smn  ISat — 

Fm  Ah,  ika  flncnai  upkjn  blow, 


BoMiig  DAmwtN,  tutdsearMl;  Bpoatbot 
or  daMtribea,   or  aliodM  to  the  bMotiM  of  thb 
■uath.    Ho  Bingg  it  m  tbe  oApring  of  tbe  aolu 
bMBM,  «nd  inritee  it  to  approuh  and  reoeiTB  th« 
paatiage  of  tb«  elemontal  beiofi. 

Tk«  ]«u  mOm  Itodi  h*r  winter  MP  ID  April 
iM  abo  oolj  g«t«  half  knako,  and  do«»  mOt  ssn. 
to  feel  oertein  whetber  it  ought  to  ba  tnnttr  Of 
tfring!  So  she  givn  □■  »  toaoh  of  both  mmou 
— «ow  fince  Mid  oold  winda,  tai  then  balmj  ain ; 
Mowliiig  ekodi  uid  son  tuaduM ;  wnr  hkil  and 
wow,  than  aoft,  pattmiog  kIm,  wMhiDg  lb«  &ae 
of  Ui«  Bolda,  mud  bringlDg  ont  %  br^t  color  hen 
and  there  in  her  new  dr«M. 

Jka  Hir  nDfotdi  ominiukared  ehume.     

^nada  tbo  aarth  with  green,  and  dota  U  with 
flowMB  of  TCcisd  hae ;  SUt  tbe  tnw  aiKl  AraU 
with  banting  bnda  end  expaoding  UoaacMt,  and 
b»d»  tbe  ^  with  fragranoe.  AI)  la  aotivi^  ud 
Iota  in  loTeljMir!  Pair  mudeu  and  boonding 
ytb  akim  the  hille,  theaarpwor  the  wttiding 
hroofa,  and  ah«ttend  aoofa  in  tha  ifood,  fir  aari; 
■owara.  A«  tbe  ezpanAi^  Bowara,  ao  aipand 
*Wr  besting  boarta,  and  Itntt  in  hdf  lore,  thej 
npaii  feigother  here  fin-  a  itUI  breUer  Mir-DiT  in 


The  dm.  and  n^Jea  thai  fiva  waekot  two 
tow  bald  thdp pendent  taaaeU.aadiOTiled  whde 
«*»»•  of  b«.  to  taato  their  aweeti,  now  aoatter 
iBnnnerable  eeedi,  and  go  «■  with  their  woii  (rf 
growth.  Tborobiffl  i»  here,  and  tie  MBB-birf,tIio 
T''!r*"''  *^  ▼«».  tt-  wbKig  epann 
4ft«ite»K  blaak-Mid,  and  laik,  aad  ooeaaiMiiUy 

*•  V  OR*  tilM  *a4  taU 

>■  kaUnd  Hit  ■»!»■.' 


enw(M  with  aetfre  daliea  for  the  bHbaadMB, 
aa  It  h  aetife  in  T^tatable  and  aaimai  Bfe.  Lag- 
^ng  wiD  not  anawer  now.  Tow  plana  batag 
~  jvat  {nploBanta  in  otdai,  yon  go  to 
«otk  with  good  nature,  with  a  atont  baart  mA 
wiUing  faanAa,  and  enrj  atnke  will  tell. 
OftAitiNB.— There  are  thoMaada  of  old  eroltaadi 
in  raauidog  fai  Now  Xngtaiid,  wMeh  woM  p^ 
wall  for  bring  newl^  wwiad  over  by  plowii^,  m»- 
nnring,  pnwbg,  aant^ng  and  pafUng.  If  than 
ia  a  healthy  ahell  of  ImritHbea  tfaiekaaaa,  wa  coi- 
tider  tbe  bw  worth  Una  labcr.  Many  tiaee  where 
the  beart-wood  ia  entirety  gone,  bear  |)lentifnllj 
Unongfa  many  eneoeealTe  yean.  V^it  may  ba 
obtained  from  oU  tieee  in  a  tnaeh  leaa  tima  tbaa  It 
ean  be  from  yoong  oaea  ;  beaide,  Utey  an  oftaa 
dd  frfenda,  have  long  aerrad  na  well,  and  t^m  ■ 
pleaaant  part  of  tbe  laodaeape.  Da  not,  than, 
ent  down  Ika  oM  tn«e.  At  laaat,  gMfUd  aad 
weQ  tended,  thay  will  prodooa  fimd  for  your  oatlla 
and  >«in«  more  ebaap^  tiianyou  •aaprodnaepe- 
latMe,  oom  orhaf . 

In  grBMngfdaBotentaffantbeHmhattotot 
year;  Inaoaaiii^yDaebaAltaaatomlfbaateaMl 
indnee  as  aadieaUhy  ataU.  Beaada,  the  aaitahla 
•aaaw  forgnMng  ia  not  tka  beat  time  fbrpran- 
iag.  TbarefoN  eat  off  otdy  tha  Umba  to  be  gnll- 
ed,  and  Iea*a  tbe  otbata  to  ahaltar  the  yooag  ad- 
MM  tfaroogfa  tka  Bommar,  and  prone  gradoaBy  af- 


TkbGuooi.— Snadoe.earaAilly.aUUieli 
•hmbe,  aad  planta  En  the  gudea,  to  eeelbatn 
to  obatraet  thab  powth.    laaeote  i 


whith  ean  now  oady  ba  deatroyad ;  or  moea  aagr 
ban  gaOerad  which  aMut  be  Rdtbedoa;  aad  Mm 


of  laadftr  Utcban  i^at»- 
Uaaj  baata,  panaipa,  aanola,  ewly  tumipBt  bt- ' 
tnaa,»adiah,eaW>age,oanlifl6war,broecoB,«laoiMt- 


Ba*  Mar  ia  tea  bnay  a  »ontt*D  afcd  M  MMbioM  rfTaHti^^Si  aad  if  iii'&ae  in  Aprfl,  aa* 
ttM  Ik  a  «M«ptiaa  or  ita  baanUaa.    I*  b  Jraapbaniea,  oanaala,  goo 
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ties.  All  these  fruits  are  cbeaptr  wod  more  whole- 
some in  hot  weather  than  a  prinoipal  meat  diet. 
Flesh  is  stimalating,  while  fruits  are  suffidently 
nutritious,  and  are  cooling  under  our  hot  summer 
suns. 

Screen  the  garden  from  the  northeast  and  north- 
west winds  by  rows  or  clumps  of  pines  and  ce- 
dars, or  other  evergreens,  interspersed  with  the 
maple,  birch,  beech,  or  oak.  This  will  require 
no  cash  outlay  to  the  farmer,  and  a  little  done  ev- 
ery year  will  wonderfully  improve  and  beautify 
the  homestead. 

Pastures. — Unless  these  are  extensive  and  va- 
ried, that  is  hilly,  and  containing  low,  moist  pla- 
ces, affording  very  early  feed,  if  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  the  cattle  from  them  until  the  first  of  June ; 
the  ^rasB  then  becomes  more  vigorous — the  roots 
gain  a  firmer  hold,  and  consequently  contanne 
•tronger  through  the  season.  Pastures  fed  dose 
early  in  the  season  are  worth  but  little  during 
the  dry,  hot  months. 

SoiUKO  Cattu. — Sow  southern  com  this  month 
to  be  cut  green  for  early  fodder.  An  half  acre 
devoted  to  this  purpose  will  help  out  your  pas- 
tares  wonderfully — and  the  increased  product  of 
youroows  more  than  pay  cost  of  labor.  Then 
eontinne  sowing,  weekly,  until  July,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  keep  up  a  ku^^  flow  of  milk. 

Tbb  Oobm  Crop. — ^Remember  the  old  adage. 


The  pLmt  is  Vbolesome,  easily  cultivated,  and 
a  profitable  market  vegetable. 

Mat  is  an  important  month  to  the  farmer,  as 
much  of  his  success  for  the  year  depends  on  hia 
operations  now.  Most  of  the  crops  he  cultivates 
must  be  put  in,  and  their  value  will  depend  con- 
siderably upon  the  time  and  manner  of  doing  it. 
He  that  would  get  the  best  return  for  the  least  la- 
bor, must  work  seasonably  and  systematically,  and 
with  such  thoroughness  as  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done necessary  to  secure  a  good  crop. 


F#r  the  New  tSnglwHd  F{ 
PLOWING. 


er. 


"WbM  MkB  look  grmji 
Plant  sight  and  day.** 

Plow  deep,  pulverize  and  manure  well,  and  then 
let  it  be  wet  or  dry,  you  will  rarely  fail  of  obtain- 
ing a  good  crop  of  com, — one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  profitable  crops  of  New  England. 
We  have  retained,  in  our  practice,  many  of  the 
Englisb  modes  of  cultivation,  and  among  others 
that  of  hilling  corny  and  perhaps  all  the  hoed 
eropa.  In  a  climate  where  moisture  is  redundant, 
this  practice  may  prove  benefioial ;  but  under  our 
burning  suns  of  July  and  August,  and  with  the 
VBoal  drouth  attendmg  those  months,  the  practice 
is  evidently  a  bad  one.  Let  the  cultivation  be 
deep,  mellow,  and  level,  and  we  presume  the  crop 
will  do  better  on  a  level  cultivation. 

Oom  is  valuable  for  household  purposes,  and 
for  every  sort  of  stock ;  is  suited  to  our  climate 
and  most  of  our  soils,  and  if  accurate  aecouats 
am  kept,  will  be  found  tkproJU^le  crop.  We  hope 
more  attention  will  be  giv^n  it. 

AflPABAOos.^-Obtain  one  or  two  hundred  roots 
•ad  set  them  in  a  trench  a  foot  wide  and  de^, 
$nd  a  foot  apart  in  the  trench.  Spread  the  roots 
cmt  in  their  natural  position,  at  the  distance  of 
one  foot  apart  on  each  side  of  the  Ireneh,  making 
two  rows  in  one  trench,  or  100  plants  in  50  feet. 
Tbis  is  the  plan  lecommattdad  by  Mr.  pimBi,  of 
Mbam,  in  volume  4  of  the  Manthfy  fkrmer^ 
which  may  be  reforred  to  for  a  move 
vsscv^iinon. 


BT  A.    0.    COMINGS. 

Who  knows  how,  and  when,  to  plow  ? 

To  understand  the  one  simple  matter  of  plowing, 
is  one  of  the  great  things  necessary  to  jgood  farm- 
ing. .  If  there  is  among  all  your  intelligent  ris- 
ers, a  man  to  be  found  who  knows  all  about 
plowinff,  he  ought  to  write  a  book  for  the  instruo- 
tion  orthe  rest  of  mankind. 

In  mj  intercourse  with  fanners  it  has  become 
very  evident  to  me  that  there  is  no  settled  and  un- 
derstood theory  of  plowing.  Concerning  the 
time  and  depth  of  plowing,  every  man  has  his 
ideas ;  and  there  is  no  common  understanding  of 
any  settled  principle  of  action,  for  difierent  adto 
and  the  soils  of  difiurent  altitudes,  and  diftrent 
inclinations,  and  diiferent  exposures. 

There  are  '^a  thousand  things"  to  b«  known 
about  this  one  important  part  of  the  fiumar^n 
work. 

The  difierent  kinds  of  soil,  from  the  lightest  ta 
the  heaviest,  will  vary  the  necessary  work  of  the 
plown^an.  The  man  who  would  plow  stiff,  day 
soils,  in  the  same  precise  manner  that  he  would 
light,  sandy  soils,  is  the  man  who  will  perhaps 
live  to  learn  to  do  difierently. 

Those  who  write  about  plowing,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  take  into  view  too  lew  items.  We 
see  but  little  from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers,  ex- 
cept upon  the  questions  of  shallow  or  deep  ptow* 
ing,  foil  or  spring  plowmg,  sod  plowing,  stubble 
plowing,  subsoil  plowing,  &c. 

If  we  take  up  the  single  subject  of  fall-plowing, 
the  whole  matter  requires  that  we  consider  the 
kind  of  soil,  the  present  state  of  the  soil,  how  it 
will  be  exposed  to  the  frosts  of  wiilter,  how  it  wHI 
be  efibctea  by  washing  in  the  spring,  how  it  may 
be  exposed  to  die  action  of  wintry  winds  ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  farmer  is  to  consider  whether 
the  turf  wiU  be  more  readilv  decomposed  and  the 
soil  more  readily  and  suitably  prepared  for  use  the 
next  season,  for  the  production  of  the  peculiar  crop 
wbioh  is  desired. 

If  we  are  considering  spring-plowing,  the  snb- 
ject  involves  a  great  variety  of  peculiar  points',  aa 
to  the  drvness  and  warmth  of  the  ^und  before 
plowing,  how  deep  each  particular  piece  of  ground 
should  at  the  time  be  plowed,  how  the  furrows 
for  each  diflbrent  piece  should  be  turned,  what 
kind  of  a  plow  will  do  the  work  best,  what  will  do 
it  easiest,  what  will  do  it  quickest,  and  what  plow, 
considering  these  points  together,  shonld  be  used; 
and  how  should  the  plowman  hold  the  plow,  to 
aeente  the  beat  performance  in  the  ahorlesi  one 
and  vrith  most  ease  to  himself  and 
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If  we  are  ooariiiriiiir  the  droth  of  plowing, 
▼enr  mataj  thingi  are  to  i>e  conatdered,  and  ouebt 
to  be  anaersto(M.  There  must  be  considered,  the 
state  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  manure  to  be 

Sat  apon  it  for  an  immediate  crop,  for  the  pro- 
uetion  of  what  may  be  neeiMBary  the  first  year; 
the  depth  neoesaaiy  for  the  oontinned  fertility  of 
the  sofl,  the  depth  necessary  for  ground  much  ex- 
posed to  drought,  for  land  much  exposed  to  wet, 
tor  side-hills  where  heavy  nuns  are  apt  to  wash 
them,  for  long-cultivated  land  which  has  never 
been  plowed  deep,  and  for  land  which  has  never 
before  been  plowed.  Besides,  there  is  the  qaes- 
tioQ  between  the  action  of  the  Subsoil  Plow  and 
the  Michigan  Doable  Plow. 

If  we  inquire  whether  farrows  should  be  laid 
flat  and  smooth,  it  most  be  considered  whether 
the  peculiar  s(nl  or  the  peculiar  season  of  the  year 
when  the  pecoUax  soil  is  plowed  has  any  betoing 
on  the  qoestioii. 

All  these  things,  and  yerr  many  others,  have  a 
relation  to  the  snUect  of  plowing. 

There  are  certain  fixed  Jaws  in  nature,  which 
the  well-instructed  piowman  must  understand. 
These  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  either  accidental 
or  providential.  They  do  not  happen.  They  are 
as  naturally  to  be  expected  as  the  moon's  changes 
are.  They  should  therefore  be  oonadered  and 
understood. 

There  are  alsoprobabilities  to  be  anticipated  by 
the  farmer.  These  relate  to  the  heat  and  cold  of 
the  seasons — to  wet  and  diy — and  to  other  circum- 
stonces  which  we  may  call  Providential  probabili- 
ties. 

To  know  howy  and  when,  to  plow,  requires  that 
a  man  should  be  a  wise  man,  a  man  of  understand- 
ing, and  a  real  philosopher.  Agriculture  calls 
for  tha  services  ofsuch  men. 

Onl^  one  out  of  many  among  men  are  acquaint- 
ed vnth  the  reasons  in  favor  of  deep  plowing. 
Fe#  consider  the  di£Ebrenoe  of  soils,  and  the  loca- 
tion and  mtuation  of  soils,  as  regards  the  subject 
offidl-plowing. 

I  go  to  a  farmer,  and  ask  his  opinion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  practice  of  fidl  plowing.  He  is  great- 
ly in  favor  of  it,  and  is  eloquent  in  advocating  the 
practice.  I  go  to  another  and  find  him  strongly 
opposed  to  the  practice.  Both  are  thriving  farm- 
ers ;  and  each  tells  me  that  he  has  proved  ms  the- 
ory by  yeais  of  practice,  in  which  he  has  tried 
both  ways.  But  this  does  not  settle  the  question. 
I  find  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  and  the 
other  circumstances  which  have  an  influence  upon 
different  soils,  quite  explain  the  matter.  It  is  not 
proven  that  the  practice  is  oseful  under  all  dr- 
eamstances,  nor  useless  under  all. 

Farmers  have  got  very  mach  to  learn,  and  who- 
ever understands  this  matter  fuUj,  if  any  man 
does,  owes  to  the  public  something  which  will 
open  our  blind  eyes. 

If  any  man  mil  vrrito  a  book  on  plowing,'  and 
foithfuHy  instruet  as  on  this  matter  of  so  much 
consequence  to  fiumers,  I  will  be  ^lad,  if  I  am 
alive  to  see  it  forUi  coming,  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  ffain  it  the  sa|^port  which  is  due  to  it. 

If  there  was  something  like  the  great  and  no- 
table ben-fever,  as  touching  the  many  important 
things  about  plovring,  the  books  would  come  oat, 
<«thick  as  blackbernes  in  harvest  time.''  We 
■hoidd  then  perinpahear  of  plows  that  coald  fio 
alone,  and  do  fine  work,  if  they  could  not  talE. 


Bat  the  men  who  understand  plowing  ate  not  the 
men  for  such  fancy  work. 

It  does  really  appear  to  me  that  the  Editor  of 
the  New  England  Farmer  made  a  beginning  in  the 
History  of  the  Plow,  at  the  late  mass  meetins,  at 
Concord,  which  is  worthy  of  being  followed  by 
the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Plowing.  Every 
young  farmer  wanto  to  know  more  about  plowing. 

Masonf  N.  H. 


MTTiTiTlT. 

In  the  April  namber  of  the  monthly  Farmer  we 
gave  a  short  paragraph  on  the  subject  o^  millet  y  to 
be  cut  green  and  dried  for  fodder.  Since  that  time 
inqmries  have  been  made  which  seem  to  call  for 
more  particulars  in  relation  to  it  as  a  hay  crop. 

It  has  been  considerably  cultivated  in  this  region 
by  some  of  the  milk  producers  who  pronounce  it 
an  excellent  article  for  milch  covrs  and  oxen. 
Thar  practice  has  been  to  sow  it, — eight  quarts 
of  seed  to  the  acre,— horn  the  10th  to  the  20th  of 
June.  In  the  accounto  quoted  bdow,  the  quantity 
of  seed  used  is  much  larger  than  is  used  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  it  seems  to  us  more  than  is  necessary. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  with  great  care,  sowing 
both  ways  across  the  field,  in  order  to  touch  all 
the  ground  and  cover  it  evenly.  The  cultivator 
must  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  cutting. 

The  seed  is  highly  relished  by  birds  and  fowls, 
is  natritions,  and  in  some  countries  is  made  into 
bread.  We  copy  two  or  three  paragraphs  in  re- 
lation to  the  cultivation  and  product  of  millet  from 
Fessenden's  Complete  Farmer,  published  by  C.  M. 
Saxton,  N.  Y. 

'*Mr.  R0DSR,  of  Pennsylvania,  sowed  one  peck 
to  the  acre  in  ^ay,  and  put  in  four  acres ;  cut  it 
in  the  middle  of  Ausust,  and  dried  it  in  the  snn 
two  or  three  days.  He  had  seventy-five  bushels 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  six  tons  of  fodder  on  four 
acres.    His  cattle  relished  it  very  well." 

It  is  stated  in  the  Plough  Boy,  that  millet 
sowed  in  June,  on  good  ground,  will  give  from  two 
to  four  tons  of  fodder,  and  firom  twenty  to  thirty 
bushels  of  seed,  eoual  to  com  for  fitttening  hogs. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania  and*  Marylandas 
a  fodder  crop,  and  cut  in  the  milk.  It  is  preferred 
in  the  vnnter  by  neat  cattle  to  clover.  ^ 

A  crop  of  fodder  can  be  produced  if  sowed  as 
late  as  the  last  of  July. 

John  Hasx  Poweli  ,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
given  us  the  following  observations  on  the  eoltore 
of  this  crop : 

*I  have  made  many  experimente  on  yarioos 
S(nls,  and  at  diflbrent  seasons,  to  asoertain  the  pro- 
duct as  weU  as  the  properties  of  millet.  Upon 
light  land,  in  good  condition,  it  succeeds  well.  It 
reqcures  in  all  casds  fine  tilth,  and  as  much  strength 
of  soil  as  is  necessary  to  pcoduce  heavy  oato.^  I 
have  not  seen  either  in  Europe  or  America,  anj 
green  crop  which  so  larj^ly  rewards  aocurate  tif- 
U^  and  plentiful  supphes  of  manure,  as  the  spe* 
cies  of  millet  usually  grown  in  this  and  the  adjasent 
counties.  I  have  sown  it  from  the  1st  of  M»f  to 
the  20th  of  June,  and  haye  inyariably  obtained 
moie  fodder  than  could  have  been  had  firom  any 
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mtnm  under  mndkr  dttcaoMutoB,  Ob  the  Irt 
of  Hay,  fire  bushels  of  mtHet  seed  were  sown  on 
iMir  aeies;  on  Aie  ifth  of  July  the  erop  was 
hauled,  and  estiiaaied  at  km  tons  net  aere.  I 
hate  obtained  this  season  Ibrlr  tons  trom  rizieen 
aeres,  of  whieh  four  only  had  been  nannred;  the 
mnakider  oonld  not  haire  borne  a  good  wheat  erop. 
One  of  the  loads  was  weired;  anaoeonntofthem 
was  regnlarly  kept ;  their  sise  was  made  to  nearly 
equal  as  possible.  I  haye  generally  need  a  large 
onantity  of  seed,  as  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
tliat  whieh  is  nsoally  sown  wiH  vegetate.  Whilst 
my  own  oxen  oonsnmed  millet  in  its  green  state, 
they  performed  their  work  with  more  strength  and 
tigor  than  they  bad  done  befov^,  or  hate  shown 
sinoe,  exeept  when  M  with  eiain.  My  eattie,  of 
all  ages,  prefer  it  to  both  red,  and  te  best  white 
dorer,  meadow,  <»  timothy  hay." 

The  qoantity  of  seed  used  fbv  seeding  and  ob- 
tained as  a  qrepr  i>  >^  extravagantly  fa^gh,  in  the 
faotaUons  above.  We  are  aaiued  1^  those  hav- 
ing long  experienee  in  the  enltivntion  of  millet, 
that  eight  oparts  is  tend  enooi^  for  an  atre. 


It  n  said  that  ^e  employment  of  mioinres  wUeb 
are  rich  in  nitrogen  not  only  causes  a  large  crop, 
hot  also  produces  a  g^  whieh  is  mnofa  richer  in 
listen.  The  experiments  which  have  hitherto 
been  chiefly  relied  npon  m  proof  of  tliis  remit  are 
those  of  HxRMBSTAiyr.  On  ten  patches  each  10ft 
sqaare  feet,  of  the  same  soil,  (a  sandy  loam,)  mar 
nured  in  equal  weights  of  different  manures  in  the 
dry  state, he  sowed  equal  quantities,  (lib.)  of  th« 
same  wheat,^oollected,  w^ghed  and  analysed  tfaa 
fffoduoe.  His  results  are  represented  in  the  fol* 
fowing  table : 


The  BaihweO  G^st^ff,  after  some  happy  refleo- 
iions  upon  the  delightiUl  season  of  Spring,  makes 
the  following  just  and  applioable  remarks. 

When  we  hear  a  former  tell  about  sellin|;  lus 
fonDy  with  the  intention  of  changinff  his  basmess, 
we  ate  always  rendnded  of  Smu.  Tnece  are  some 
ONtt  who  seem  to  havn  besa  bom  for  amadvnntur- 
oos  lifo  of  trade ;  who  seem  to  enjoy  its  flaotua* 
tions  and  unoertainties,  and  oonsider  it  sport  to 
run  desperate  venture^ ;  who  can  deecend  from  a 
palace  to  a  hovel,  or  ascend  firom  a  hovel  to  a  pal- 
ace, with  equal  in<fiflbrence  to  thdr  fote.  Iiet 
them  eigoy  it— let  them  be  princes  to-da;f  and 
paupers  to-morrow  if  they  vrilf,  but,  reader,  if  you 
are  the  owner  of  a  form,  sow  this  spring  as  in 
times  past  tout  seed ;  and  when  the  autumn  shall 
oome  you  snaH  reap  your  harvest,  whatever  may 
be  the  condition  ofstocks  or  the  price  of  cotton, 
or  whether  the  store  of  the  merchant  shall  be  in 
hisjposssssion  or  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors. 

Tnen  let  us  all,  with  contented  min^  and  hope- 
iill  anticipations^  hail  the  approach  of  spring,  re- 
membering that 

**CoDteiiiaieBt  walk* 
The  niikny  gladtt,  and  ImIi  an  laward  bUsa 
0priBf  o*^r  hiM  mind,  beyond  the  power  o  klnga 
To  pnrdiaae.    Pare  acfnlty  apece 
Indeeea  thoogbt  aad  eoatempletlon  atill 
ny  ewlft  difreea  ike  lore  ofNeiom  worts, 
AadWMiaelhebeeoa)  tm  at  taai  aabUiiMd 
To  raptan  ud  eatkaaiaatle  heat, 
We  IM  ths  pieeaat  Deky,  aad  taete 
*    Thijaydroedtaeeeahappy  wofldr 

Fer  Oe  JVeie  JBarMaJ  #araler. 


He.  lonon  :^I  noticed  an  {nqulvy  for  a  eure 
«r  bone  wens ;  T  have  a  recipe  which  I  have  ilaed, 
and  has  eibcted  a  cure.  Take  equal  parts  of  indi- 
go disMlved  in  wine,  and  soft  soap;  apjf^y  it  qitite 
irim,  with  a  swab,  tvHee  or  three  tunes  a  day. 
fins  I  have  tried  on  a  ealf  rix  months  old,  and  on 
a  two  yean  old,  and  eftcted  a  cnre. 
IMS.  J 
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Piaa  Tan. — ^We  parsed  an  hoar  in  tim  but* 
seiy  fj^oonds  of  Ool.  WiLmm,  of  Dorehester,  on 
Friday,  and  came  to  the  oondurion  that  if  any  of 
our  readers  are  in  want  of  pMf  freet,  they  can  find 
them  there  of  all  varieties,  on  pear  and  qmnce 
StoeksyWith  prices  varying  accor^ng  to  the  age  and 
psrfoetionofthetree.  It  is  wortili  a  jontney  these 
laeidy  to  locAc  at  his  trees. 


_   Mr.  I«n  Bunt,  nurseryman  at  WalpiAlsi 
N.  H.,  vmtes  us  that  after  16  years  etperienoe  fai. 
rairing,  bnd^g  and  grafting  fruit  trees,  he  is  sat- 
isfied that  to  got  good  healtiiy  pear  trees,  that  witt 
last  aad  be  ptedMtiva^  U  is  MosisMy  to  ffrajtt  an 
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Tha  Bonlist  Cooper,  foaewhere  says  tluU  ''men 
tU  ibirt]^  pat  on  their  interested  spectacks^  and  sel- 
dom aCterwarde  aee  aoythinc  verj  lotkly^  that  ie 
not,  at  the  same  time,  very  SicrtUive  /" 

Farmers  are  obliged,  at  the  North,  to  keep  on 
thdr  intereeted  speetaeles,  and  look  through  tnem 
pretty  sharply  too,  todiscem  deariy  what  is  skow 
and  what  is  smbsUmce,  They  need  all  the  aid  that 
knowledge  ean  give  them,  and  cannot  afford  to  be 
oftsB  deoeived.  We  cannot  expect  to  live  long 
enoach  to  plant  and  gather  more  than  some  forty 
OfT  fi%  annnal  crops,  and  a  few  years  of  error 
oiake  a  sad  &eonnt  on  the  good  results  of  our 
iUb,  wkelber  it  be  in  ield-ooltttroor  Amt/  ecdture. 
All  knowledge  eventoally  beoooMs  mradioti. 
The  anaoeonntable  taming  of  ^e  needle  to  the 
pole,  the  expansive  power  of  heat  iipon  water  and 
air,  and  the  instantaneous  passage  of  electricity, 
are  as  much  fracUceU^  hmtllfierGmf  fhete,  as  are 
our  horses  and  oxen.  Ohemiatry;  if  it  has  not 
discovered  the  pkil6$opker'$  sKme,  which  shall 
torn  afl  it  toaehee  to  gold,  nor  the  icmmtm/  sol- 
veiU^  nor  the  secret  of  renewing  youtk^  and  render- 
ing it  peqpetaal,  has  done  /or  beUer  tut  auinkind, 
by  analysing  the  sAmui  mi  e«r  farms^  teaehing 
how  to  dissolve  them,  and  convert  their  elements 
into  fiM>d  for  the  hungiy. 

The  chemist  now  makes  mat  pronuses,  as  did 
the  akkemist  of  old.  His  laDoratorv  is  a  mystery, 
and  his  technical  lac^guage  nnintelfigible,  to  most 
'  working  men-^as  much  ^  now  as  centurieo  ago. 
And  ss3  thoudiit  be,  we  must  believe  that  learned 
men  will  still  be  found,  base  enough  to  deceive 
their  fellow-men,  under  the  pretence  of  benefitii^ 
them,  for  their  own  advantage.  When  Aiuron  cast 
down  his  rod  before  Pharaoh,  and  it  became  a  ser- 
pent, the  mmcians  and  sorcerers  by  their  en* 
ehantments  did  the  same,  and  causea  their  rods 
also  to  beoome  serpents,  and  from  that  time  to 
ibis,  the  eontest  between  tratb  and  error  has  been 
so  evenly  matched,  that  the  world  has  been,  like 
poor  Pbazaob,  sorely  pasiled  always,  to  discern  the 
fliiferenee. 

The  adenco  oi  ehemietcy,  though  full  of  myate- 
xy  and  difficulty,  has  already  established  oertain 
^eat,  taxigible,  practiesl  prindples,  of  infinite 
value  to  the  agriculturist.  It  has  disclosed  to  us, 
among  the  rest,  that  plants,  wluch  were  looked  up- 
on formerly  as  the  results  of  incomprehenstbleaca- 
denti,  are  made  of  somethings  and  that  the  same 
kind  of  plant  is  formed  substantially  always  o£lhe 
same  materiaU.  It  iakes  tie  plant  to  pieces,  and 
weighs  and  measures  its  constituent  parts,  and 
Mk  us  how  mvck  of  eaoh  it  contains,  and  so  we 
bam  that  the  plant  cannot  be  formed,  unless 
somehow  the  elements  of  which  it  consists  are 
fiimished. 

And  next,  chemistry  looks  at  our  sdl,  takes  that 
to  pieces,  and  tells  us  of  what  it  is  composed;  and 
ofaemistry,too,  makes  a  pretty  good  guess^  least, 
of  what  the  air  supplies  to  the  plant,  and  so  in^ 
svrms  us,  whether  the  plant,  wmch  we  desire  to 
xaase  on  our  land,  ean  find  enough  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  be  clothed  withal,  with  toavesand  flow- 
Mand  fhiit,  within  iU  reaoh. 

The  principles  being  thus  settled,  a«d  beii^  so 


simple  that  a  ohild  may  eompcehand  tham,  mm$ 
comes  the  practical  appScatian  of  them. 
^  IWmer8,like  **tbe  rest  of  mankind,"  have  ooii-> 
siderable  human  iMtture  in  them!  They  are  pleased 
with  new  (aodes,  and  fwsr/y  aa  fikely,  thoagh  I 
think  not  quite,  to  be  humbogged,  as  their  iiMgh* 
bora.  The  Merina  sheep  fever ^  when  a  hai^dmwms 
buck  brought  two  thousand  dollars,  and  thai  MuU 
ticauUs  fever,  attacked/miwr«,  as  well  aaaHhon ! 


The  market  is  full  of  sobnttfio  MMatcret,  as  well 
as  of  scientific  principles.  Farmers  are  asaarod, 
in  advertisements,  that  ii^Moific  manures  smj  be 
purchased,  so  valuable  and  chesp,  that  stable  smi* 
nuie  would  not  be  worth  hauling  a  mile,  if  to  be 
had  for  nothing!  and  other  advertisemeats  assmt 
them,  that  for  a  few  doUass*  analyses  of  their  soUa 
will  be  furnished  with  iaMibfo  direotions,  fo 
the  treatment  of  their  land'.  ^ 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  gross  frauds  have 
already  been  practised,  in  the  sale  of  adulteratod 
guano.  No  farmer  ean  distinguish  pve  Peruvian 
guano,  froipi  a  mixture  readily  formed,  whidi 
shall  be  but  one-ihird  guano.  Saporphosphots  ^ 
Urns  is,  perhaps,  the  best  scientific  preparation  Ibc 
manure  yet  discovered,  but  nothing  short  of  i^ 
chemical  analysis  can  deteot  tbe  vilest  imposition 
in  its  manufacture.  The  soil  can  he  anal|ysed  ac- 
curately, bat  all  chemists  a^grae,  that  the  process 
is  one  of  great  core,  and  nicety,  reqniriiu;  much 
skill  and  praotiee  and  time,aBMl  that  a  cuuege  of 
twentf  dollars  is  reasonable  fer  «  single  proossSf 
pronerly  conducted.  The  fiM»er  who  procures  an 
aaslysis,  has  of  himself  no  meana  oi  knowing 
whether  the  result  given  him  is  accurate,  wheth* 
er  it  is  a  mere  ^approximation  to  the  truth,  or  a 
aere^fcssf. 

The  only  security,  then,  that  the  frrmer  has 
against  impontion,  nie  only  security  that  tme  sd- 
enoe  has  against  ouackery  and  Mse  pretensions, 
is  in  the  personal  character  of  those  engaged  in  tha 
departments  in  question. . 

Employ  a  cAemts/,  as  yon  employ  a  jiAjfsioMni, 
not  only  oecaose  he  has  skill,  but  because  he  has 
a  high  reputation  for  integrity  and  honor.  Pup* 
chase  oostlv  fertilisers,  as  you  would  purchase  val- 
uable  jeweu,  only  of  dealers,  whose  xnown  char- 
acter places  them  above  suspicion  of  fraod.  The 
different  results  of  experiments  with  specific  mik 
nures  arise  probablv,  as  often  from  dimrenoes  in 
the  substances  used,  as  in  the  soil  itself. 

The  trae  value  of  the  science  of  cbemistiy  will 
never  be  ap[>redated,  untU  more  of  system  is  eon- 
aeoted  with  its  a{^)Hcation  to  the  use  of  the  fius 
mer.  I  have  thought  that  in  Massaphnsetts,  a 
State  advanced  far  beyond  its  neighbors  in  lupncal- 
turai  improvements,  that  a  system  like  the  rollov- 
ing  might,  ere  long,  be  adopted.  Let  there  be  a 
chemist,  for  each  county,  residing  there,  and 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Soci- 
ety, or  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Let  him  be  a 
practical  chemist  and  a  praotioalfiumor.  Let  him 
make  careful  analyses  of  the  various  classes  of 
soU  which  oompose  his  county— K>f  the  pine  plstn 
—of  the  c^— of  the  aUwaial  soU  by  the  rivers-* 
of  the  hard  pan  soil  of  the  lulls.  A  decent  knowl- 
edge of  the  geological  formation  of  tha  country 
about  him,  a  series  of  careful  observations  as  to 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  vrith  the  re- 
sults of  his  researches  in  his  labocatonr,  might,  it 
would  seem,  g^ve  him  such  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  eaoh  dass  of  soU,  that. 
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^tfa  the  proper  inform stion  derived  (rom  the  oc 
copant,  bj  personal  inqairy,  he  might  be  eoon  ai 
oompebent  to  gire  sdTiue  as  to  the  culture  of  thi 
laad  aboat  him,  as  the  doctor  to  preacribe  for  the 
aiei,  or  the  lawjor  to  adrisa  his  client.  No  phr- 
atoian  would  dare  preecribe  for  a  daogerons  dis- 
ease, npon  the  descripUoii  of  it  pven  bj  an  nn- 
Blrilfo(»infhnn»nl,  and  no  aKricuIturiat,  "however 
learn^  can  give  mach  yalaable  adviee  about  the 
onltim  of  afield  .from  information  derived  through 
unkariud  sources. 

ATi-anialvaia  of  a  pound  of  enrtfa,  (torn  a  flurm, 
would  perhape  give  a  aomewhat  better  idea  to  a 
ohemiBtofilitrequireinentefbr  fertility,  than  would 
the  examination  of  the  paring  of  a  finger-ntul  at  a 
patient  whom  he  never  saw,  give  to  the  phjncian, 
of  the  physical  ills  of  the  sufferer.  But  as  n  gen- 
eral thing,  it  would  seem,  that  the  spedmen  sent, 
most  be  quite  too  email,  and  quite  too  uocertain, 
to  be  the  meuis  of  mucti  votnable  information. 


should  be  gathered  in  Jane  or  July,  and  botb  kinda 
are  ean  to  oaltivato.  I  set  14  roda  of  wbita  hireh 
hedge  iaet  week,  at  an  ezpanae  of  less  than  ona 
dollar,  the  trees  averaging  2  feet  high,  and  got 
n  in  in  good  order;  so  you  see  it  will  not  cost 
mnch  to  try  the  eiperimeut.  The  Slver  or 
lUver  Maple  would  pxyr  on  eood  land  the  quick- 
est of  any  tree  tliat  1  ever  colUvated,  and  may  ba 
easily  obtiuned  by  seed  or  eeedling  trees.  He 
seed  may  be  gathered  in  Jane  or  July,  and  sowed 
the  same  year.  B.  F.  Ccttib. 

PeUum,  N.  R.,  ApHt4,  1853. 


a  ean  take  from  aealtivated  field  t 


Ifieldapoi 

of  earth,  and  feel  any  oonfidenee  that  it  fiutlyi 
resents  the  condition  of  the  whole,  while  our  chem- 
ist of  the  county,  who  had  Bnaiyxed  perhaps  twen- 
ty Bpecimens  of  soil  in  the  neiKhbornood,  of  simi- 
lar character  and  position,  wouldbeable  to  judge, 
without  a  new  experiment,  with  great  acouracv. 
I^asaperQiaa]  examination  merely,  what  must  bt 
Its  chonioal  conatituents- 

I  repeat  what  I  have  often  a^d,  that  I  have  the 
fidleet  fiUth  in  tbeadvantages  to  be  derived  by  the 
fiirmer,  from  the  aid  of  obemistry,  and  it  la,  be- 
cause I  desire  thatall  men  ahould  charge  their dis- 
appointmenta,  io  attempting  to  avail  themaelvesof 
her  services,  to  ths  right  account,  and  not  alwavs 
to  the  tcience  itself,  that  I  have  ventured  to  make 


We  lay  before  oar  readers  this  n«wIabor-«aving 
machine,  ia  order  that  it  loay  be  seen  and  exam- 
ined, before  the  busy  ae«a<m  arrives,  when  it  may 
be  oaQed  into  use. 


Uieft 


,,  JpW/6, 1853. 


Per  Ut  Uiit  XagUmH  Ftrwur. 


Ur.  Editor  ; — I  propose  to  write  a  few  Unea 
answBr  to  your  oorreajwndent  firom  Hollis,  on  t 
BDhjcct  of  the  hedges,  that  will  stop  cattle.  I 
moat  any  kind  of  treeproperlymanaged  will  make 
a  fence,  but  the  tree  shoulo  be  adapted  to  the 
land  where  it  is  to  he  grown.  In  looking  about  for 
some  tree  for  a  hedge,  on  poor  pine  plain  land,  I 
asked  myself  what  tree  would  grow  on  this  kind 
of  land  and  be  the  least  objectionable,  and  with 
the  least  care  and  eipenee,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  White  Krch  and  the  White 
Rne  are  the  best.  These  trees  will  grow  and 
flourish  without  cultivation  almost  anywhere,  and 
-  may  be  bad  for  the  takingup;  or  the  seed  of  either 
may  be  easily  obtained,  Sai  sowed  where  they  ard 
wanted  to  grow.    The  seed  of  the  birch  can  be 

Ethered  in  November,  and  the  pine  in  August  or 
ptember. 

There  ore  hundreds  of  miles  of  fencejon  the  lines 
of  railroads,  where  he^ee  might  benusedmnch 
cheaper  than  rail  oi  board  fence  ean  be  built,  and 
If  the  older  roads  had  been  hedged  wben  they  were 
first  built,  the  hedge  would  before  this  time  have 
been  large  enough  to  turn  cattle,  and  the  pine 
trees  in  man;?  places  kept  the  snow  from  drifting. 
\  think  the  river  birch,  or  the  oanoe  birch,  would 
ba  very  suitable  for  river  intervale  on  meadows, 
where  rail  fence  is  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  ice  and 
«anied<«by  fireaheta;  AeModof  both  these  trees 


As  will  really  be  seen,  it  is  provided  with  & 
driver's  seat  and  wheds,  independent  of  the  ma- 
chine itself,  but  attached  by  hinges  in  such  a  maa- 
ner  as  to  allow  an  easy  action  and  adjnstment, 
while  this  method  doea  awaj  entirely  vnth  all  the 
ride  draft. 

The  machine  itself  is  pronded  with  a  large  main 
wheel,  being  about  forty  inches  diameter  and  eisht 
inches  &oe,  with  the  necessaiy  pn^aetions  on  ita 
aurbce.  This  wheel  is  east  vrith  an  internal  gear- 
ing at  one  aide  of  the  spokes,  the  teeth  of  which 
are  protected  from  diit  and  strengthened  by  a 
deep  flange  of  nearW  three  inches.  The  main 
frame  is  suspended  mim  this  wheel,  by  n 


applying  a  lund  of  vrrench  to  the  box,  (which  pro- 
jects far  enough  beyond  the  hangers,  and  is  made 
square,)  it  may  be  turned ;  thus  by  the  action  of 
its  teeth  on  the  correeponding  teeth  on  the  hang- 

.  the  frame  ilaetf  is  rused  or  lowered  to  any  de- 
aired  point,  where  it  is  confined  by  a  simple  iiOB 
key. 

A  small  pinion  ia  placed  inside  of  this  large 
wheel  at  the  forward  part,  and  its  shaft  conBned 
to  the  under  side  of  the  frame  itself,  this  shalt  ex- 
tending far  enough  outside  to  receive  an  eccentric 
close  up  to  the  frame. 

The  motion  of  the  cutters  is  obtained  bv  eccen- 
tric straps  and  connecting  rod,  passing  along  the 
ontside  of  the  frame  to  the  fore  end,  where  it  oon- 
nects  with  an  elbow  or  knee  Iron,  as  shown  at  A, 
in  P^g.  1.  This  elbow  extends  its  other  end 
through  to  the  front  of  tha  main  frame,  as  seen  at 
B,  and  is  oonBned  in  poaitioil  by  a  heavy  snbston- 
tial  bed-plate  of  iron.  The  end  of  the  cntter  bat 
itself,  connecting  with  the  elbow  nt  B,  has  its  mo- 
tion nmp^  and  directly  friw  the  main  wheel,  all 
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parta  vorking  MmttaDt!;  in  line,  giviDg 
of  eight  iitofaea  b^  the  eoeoatric,  and  each  end  of 
tbe  eSraw  being  sight  inchee  from  ita  oeab«  of  mo- 
tion, eeaaee  on  either  end  a.  deflection  of  but  five- 
aightfaa  of  an  inch  beyood  a  straight  centre  line. 
At  (he  Mme  time,  the  cutters  have  as  much  relo- 
<iw  u  the  beat  reapera  and  moners  in  use.  The; 
mue  iKit  half  the  Teveraae  or  vibratioiM,  and  re- 
qnira  leoa  than  half  the  WMght  of  cntter  bar  and 
ooDiwotioiu  of  either  of  them,  while  it  is  eqaallj 


This  cat  rapreaenta  a  tranBTene  aeclion  of  the 
wrought  iron  cutter  beam,  with  a  aeotion  of  the 
ootter  bar,  eotten  and  dirider.  B  repreMnti  the 
mitter  bar  to  vhich  the  steel  blade*  are  attached, 
on  ita  under  side, —the  bend  of  the  blades  being 
upon  (heir  upper  side,  aud  alctLte-edged.  These 
budes  also  extend  back  of  the  cotter  bar,  with 
mtting  angle  and  edges  aams  as  before  it,  hot  not 
temiaatinz  in  a  point.  Thia  rear  projectioa  i 
toent  ukfl  elear  the  "clw"  or  fibre  wbioh  ma; 
pmsibl^  escape  the  forwara  cat  and  be  drawn  into 
the  dividers.  D  represeots  a  section  of  the  crank 
axis  which  extends  throuKh  the  hollow  beam  and 
■Dpports  its  onter  end.  C  represents  the  double 
plate  hollow  beam  with  attachmeDts.  A  repro- 
■enta  the  divider,with  openings  and  guides  through 
wbkh  the  cutters  pass;  this  divider  is  made  very 
teue,  and  with  sharp  comera  over  which  the  cut- 
ters pass,  timaiag  a  perfect  shears  catting  action. 
TfaeM  (EridBrs  are  wider  than  most  others,  laaving 
a  apace  of  about  two  inches  between  them,  thus 
hetter  protecting  the  cut(en  fr<»n  injnr;  from 
■tones,  also  compressing  the  grass  or  grain  into  * 
more  dense  body,  and  better  oooditioa  iiir  the  a( 
titm  of  the  cutters. 


The  «it  ibowing  the  mower  repreaenta  wheels 
■ttaahed,  same  as  with  the  reaper.  However, 
where  the  fidds  are  small,  and  it  ia  desirable  to 
have  it  smaller,  and  the  crop  of  grass  or  grain  is 
flo  light  OS  not  to  produce  an  excessive  side  draft 
on  the  horses,  the  forward  wheels  and  teat  may 
he  removed,  and  the  horaet  hltohed  eloaely  up  to 
the  machine,  the  driver  moving  baek  opon  a  aaat 
dicocd;  forward  or  orer  the  large  main  wheeJ. 


These  cHHers  and  dividers  are'  not  disnmilar  to 
those  Dsed  hj  the  lint  prsminm  mowing  maehine 
a»the  late  trial  bj  the  State  Society,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  divider  ia  made  to  fit  raaiid  tfa* 
under  side  of  a  wrought  iron  cotter  beam,  the 
beam  itMlf  bMng  made  of  two  plates  of  wrcoght 
;. —  rolled  into  a  sort  of  trough,  with  their  oon- 


Through  this  hollow  beam  a  ahafl  is  passed, 
and  at  its  extreme  end  this  ahaft  is  turned  at  right 
angles  to  the  rear  of  the  bean  ahoot  two  feet,  aod 
a  wheel  attaehed  to  ite  rear  end,  to  support  the 


Fig.  S. 

oater  end  of  the  beam.  At  the  Inner  end  of  thia 
shaft  is  attached  a  sort  of  crank  or  lever  about  two 
feet  long,  extending  forward  towards  the  driver's 
seat,  with  a  leather  strap  or  chain  attached  to  it. 
This  strap,  passing  apwards  and  over  a  shieve,  ex- 
tends along  the  large  lever  to  (bo  driver's  seat, 
and  passing  another  shieve,  and  is  then  attached 
to  the  fout  njiird  of  the  driver.  This  main  lever, 
which  is  Been  passing  the  driver's  seat,  is  made 

Sermanent  to  the  machine  itself,  and  is  kept  in  its 
aaired  position  or  elevation,  by  means  of  an  np- 
right  post  beside  the  seat,  with  a  series  of  oatchea 
and  latch,  operated  by  the   driver's  foot,  ao   that 

m  it  where  he  de- 

Therofore,  while  ho  nuaes  the  lever,  tiMne  by 
it  the  side  of  the  machine  directly  in  rear  of  Qm- 
self,  (he  strap  or  chain  ia  drawn  over  the  sbievea, 
and  the  end  of  thu  wrench  lever  is  raited  snfGcient- 
ly  to  turn  the  crank  shaft  which  extends  thronrt 
the  cntter  beam,  and  by  this  being  tnmed,  me 
wheel  at  the  outer  end  becoming  a  fiilonim  on  the 
groond,  the  l>eain  itself  must  be  raised  at  its  out- 
er end  so  OS  to  miuntain  a  uniform  elevation  of  its 
whole  catling  &ont  from  the  gronnd. 

The  apron  Itself  Is  ahown  with  its  fix(areB  ia 
Fig.  2,  detached.  It  ia  mads  of  a  atrong  fVaue 
work  and  light  ctwering  of  wood  and  tin.  TTw  T 
standard  at  its  bock  is  a  breastwork  to  protect  and 

ipport  the  rt^er,  who  atanda  erect,  face  forward, 
directly  liehind  it.  The  ddivery  ia  at  one  ride, 
and  baa  a  alight  elevation  atiove  the  cutters,  about 
11  inches,  and  is  over  four  ffeet  wide.  A  reel[may 
be  used  at  deaaure,  and  ia  alwaya  aold  wHh  tM 
machine.  The  reel  ia  driven  by  a  pulley  on  the 
wheel  abaft— the  band  pnsnng  below  the 
apron  to  the  fVont  side,  where  it  pftioes  upward 
toudDTerapiiRsreBthateti  Aaft.    Tbebaad 
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aad  palley  have  bMB  oaltMl^y  the  eamver,  •!- 
thongk  in  h»  sketch  made  ftom  the  Baobiiie. 

PiSm  ooaplete  for  ihie  mAehkie  «31  be  ebooi 
ena  handled  doUeffe,  wilh  ihe  wnneotf . 


TBB  BXVB  AKD  HOMBT  BBB. 

In  edranee  of  pafafieatioo,  we  htve  been  p«rmitr 
led  to  k>ok  at  the  sheets  alt  a  ibrthoenung  work  on 
the  above  subject,  by  the  Rev.  L.  L.  LANoeraoTH, 
of  Greenfield,  Mass.  We  have  read  them  with 
pleasure,  and  believing  in  their  statements,  as  we 
do,  from  oar  own  observation  of  the  habits  of  the 
bee,  we  may  add,  irith  gratification  and  delight. 
The  descriptions  are  clear  and  concise,  and  are 
strengthened  by  quotations  from  the  ablest  vrriters 
on  the  subject.  We  ^ye  below  a  single  extract 
now,  and  shall  refer  to  the  subject  again. 

Many  persons  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
tvery  thing  may  be  seen  that  takes  place  in  a  bee- 
hive. But  hives  have  for  many  years  been  in  use, 
containing  only  one  large  comb,  enclosed  on  both 
sides  by  glass.  These  hives  ave  darkened  by 
•hutt»8,  and  when  opened,  the  queen  is  exposed 
to  observation  as  well  as  all  the  ether  bees.  With- 
in the  last  two  years,  I  have  discovered  that  vri th 
proper  precautions,  colonies  can  be  made  to  Work 
m  ODserving  hivee,  without  tfantters,  and  exposed 
oontinuaUy  to  the  /it//  Ughi  of  day ;  so  that  ob- 
servations may  be  made  at  all  times,  without  in 
the  least  interrupting  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  bees.  By  the  aid  of  such  hives,  some  of  the 
post  intelligeat  dtizens  of  Philadel{)hia  have  seen 
in  my  Apiary,  the  queen  bee  depouting  her  egg9 
in  the  oelis,  and  constantly  smrrounded  by  an  «f* 
fectionaie  circle  of  her  devoted  children.  They 
have  also  witnessed,  with  astonishment  and  de- 
li|jht,  all  the  steps  in  the  mysterious  process  of 
raising  queens  from  eggB  which  vrith  the  ordinary 
development,  would  have  produced  only  the  com- 
mon bees.  For  more  than  three  months,  tJiere 
was  not  a  da^  in  which  some  of  my  colonies  were 
not  engaged  m  making  new  queens  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  taken  firom  tnem,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  all  the  facts  to  bee-keepers 
who  never  before  felt  willins  to  credit  them.  As 
«//  my  hives  are  so  made  that  each  comb  can  be 
taken  out,  and  examined  at  pleasure,  those  who 
use  them,  can  obtain  from  them  all  the  informa- 
tion which  they  need,  and,  are  no  longer  forced 
to  take  any  thing  upon  trust. 


POSTS  AND  8TABB& 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
tlie  New  England  Farmer  over  ene  year*  and  do 
not  recollect  of  seeing  any  thing  in  it  about  settinc 
posts  and  stakes  in  fence.  I  had  heard  it  stated 
(hat  the  top  eod  of  the  stick  should  be  stuck  in  the 
ground,  in  1838  I  took  a  stick  14  feet  long  and 
cot  it  ia  the  middle,  setting  the  butt  of  one  up, 
and  the  other  down,  12  feet  apart.  In  five  years 
the  one  with  the  buU  down  rotted  off,  and  the  oth- 
er etands  sound  yet.  J.  Davis. 

EoMt  Barnard,  Vl. 

Bouaxs.  — Theabove  is  a  model  commnnieation, 
Mr.  l>AriA  utters  his  &Mti  witboat  prelaee  er  eir- 


oomlocntion.  They  are  read  in  a  momeott  undiv- 
steod  as  ipnekly,  ajMl  are  worth  a  **mint  of  money  .** 
The  evidenee  is  strong  enough  to  tndooe  any  wam^ 
if  he  will  but  look  at  it,  to  set  his  posts  and  stakse 
butt-end  up. 

A  person  wriUng  in  the  Hartford  Times  seyeral 
years  since,  said  that  in  taking  up  a  fence  that  bad 
been  set  fesrteea  years,  he  noUeed  that  some  of 
the  posts  remained  nearly  sound,  while  oUmtb 
were  rotted  off  at  the  bottom .  On  looking  for  the 
cause,  he  found  that  those  posts  that  were  set 
Umb  part  down,  or  inverted  fVom  the  way  they 
grew,  were  sound.  Those  that  ware  set  aa  they 
grew,  rotted  off. 

'*A  Farmer*'  vrriting  in  the  Germaniewn  Tek^ 
graph  in  1849,  says  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  New 
England  States  set  a  series  of  white  oak  posts,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  theory,  set  every 
other  one  top  part  down.  After  eighi  years  the 
inverted  poets  were  sound  and  good,  while  those 
that  had  been  set  with  the  butts  down  were,  in  al- 
most every  instance,  decayed. 

Another  person  in  the  same  State  set  two  cfaesi- 
nut  posts  for  the  purpoee  of  hanging  a  gate.  Af* 
ter  a  lapse  o£  eighteen  years  he  found  the  one  butt 
end  down  very  rotten,  while  the  other,  set  witii 
the  top  end  in  the  soil,  scarcely  exhibited  any  ap> 
pearaneeofrot. 

The  season  probably  is,  that  the  sap  vessels  are 
fifled  with  sap,  undergo  a  chemical  change,  and 
induce  internal  decay,  while  the  mdsture  from 
the  earth  carries  on  the  same  operation  on  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  wood.  Or,  it  may  be,  that  the 
tubes  through  which  the  sap  ascends  have  valves 
or  separations,  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  sap 
from  falling  back,  and  that  if  the  posts  are  set  as 
they  grew  the  moisture  would  rise  as  did  the  sap. 
While  if  inverted,  not  only  would  the  s^  flow 
down,  leaving  the  post  dry,  but  no  moisture  would 
rise. 

But  we  are  not  certain  about  this.  The  sub- 
ject is  important,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  some 
of  our  scientific  correspondents. 

All  persons  makug  fence  vriU  do  weB  to  re- 
member these  facts. 


Thx  Goud  GRAnar.— This  is  the  title  of  a  Mat 
little  book  giving  directions  how  to  raiss  grapes  lo 
houses  under  gjass  and  vrithout  artifi(»al  heat.  It 
is  prepared  by  William  CaoRLTOif ,  Qardeaer  to  J. 
C.  Green,  of  SUten  Island ,  N.  Y.  We  have  read 
it  with  interest,  and  think  it  will  prove  very  use- 
ful to  those  attempting  to  cultivate  the  grape  witin 
out  firs.  Many  persons  would  be  glad  to  ereot 
the  building  and  fit  it  up,  if  in  thb  way  they  cenld 
succeed  in  cultivating  the  grape  without  the  con- 
stant trouble  and  expense  of  erecting  furnaces  and 
keeping  up  an  artificial  heat.  We  hope  that  by 
the  aid  this  book  vrill  affiird,  they  will  be  aUe  to 
seeceed.    Published  by  J.  C.  Rixia,  12d  Foltoa 
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aOBKCN  OH  MHOR  OOW& 

We  have  I  erctufore  Dotioed  the  work  of 
GDmoH  in  relatiJA  to  teating  mikb  cows  b;  i 
tMD  afpMrtaeea  of  the  hair  oommanaug  at  the 
nddtr  ud  raimiDg  up  tba  thigfafl.    Haring  a  good 
ded  ofeoofideDce  io  this  mode  of  BseeitMning  the 
■nilkiiig  properticH  of  cowa,  both  from  our  own 
perienco  and  tbe  t^niooa  of  other  obaerring  pei- 
•ona,  wa  havo  thought  tha  mattai  of  Boffioient  im- 
ptwtanoe  to  prooura  aft  angranng,  and  gite  moh 
(rther  brief  Hlnelratifoaaa  would  make  the  sutyeot 
olBar  to  tha  reader. 

While  tha  lubject  is  bafbra  oi,  wa  find  the  Ed- 
itor of  tha  Gtmvtnlown  Telegraph  baa  been  ffnag 
it  aUa&tioa,  and  wa  arail  oumelvea  of  his  labor*, 
muulj  agteMDg  with  him  in  the  T^ue  and  impor- 
tance'of  the  ajHtem.  He  lajB,  "sometime  ago,  at 
ft  meeting  of  the  Ph3adel|ihia  Sodetj  for  Promot- 
ing iigrioulture,  Mr.  Jobn  NmuH,  an  eldeilj, 
fnqunJftWa  and  inteUigent  fiumw  &om  GermaojT, 
ma  ifttrodncad,  for  the  pnrpoae  iA  "Htf-g  the 
ftttantion  of  tha  aooiatj  to  QDiifON'B  method  of  in- 
CMBftiiig  tbe  field  of  the  miloh  cow,  bj  *  '  _ 
th«|mpgc  aunals  &t  tiie  dairy,  aoaoading  to  liit 
matbad,  (■'rathai  dtacorerr.  Mr.  NanuM  deaired 
tlmt  ft  wmnairtw  ihonld  be  i^qxanted  to  teat  thia 
qiitni,  aa  he  waa  Bfttiafiad  that  all  that  i 
ad  to  imixaaa  the  maadjeta  of  tba  aoaiat^  and  tha 
fimfag  poblia  with  ita  taratbfidiiaBa  and  Bipar- 
r  tsi^la,  inaLBmftek  aa  ha 
bo  fitil,  after  mafty  pan 


The  Sotnetj,  alwaTS  anzlons  to  promote  tbe  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  ereu  at  heavjr  pecuniary  ex- 
panaa,  when  the  objeot  aeems  to  warruit  it,  at 
once  appdnted  a  oommittae  to  inTealigata  tbe 
a*tlR^-thongh  setaml  maubars  had  fmriooaly 
been  sbunglj  impreaaed  with  the  trntti  of  tbeej*-' 
tern— consisting  of  Dr.  Blwtk,  GtoROB  Buoht, 
laiAc  Newton,  Johm  WiuiNScm,  Sahuxl  WiuuxR, 
and  Smm  0.  Ford. 

The  oommittaa,  altar  thatriolahadteikaft  plMa, 
saj  in  their  nport ; 

"More  than  forty  cows  were  examined  by  Mr. 
NsmuT,  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  ciMn- 
"  '"""  ill  the  remarks  of  Mr.  N.,  alt  the  quea- 
anawera,  were  takes  down  at  tha  mo- 
ment by  Mr.  AiTHua  Gahhoh,  phonognipfalo  r»- 
porler;  and  aH  his  atatementa  were  eompuad 
with  thoaa  of  tbe  owners  of  tbe  oows ;  and  aAar 

fiiU  and  partiaalar  investigation,  ofvried  on  in 
wBoat  aearehing  manner,  and  Bharpenaci  \ij 
inerednlit^,  the  committas  have  no  beailfttion  in 
giring  their  ftdheaioB,  and  egpiassing  thmr  oon- 
cvnanoa  in  the  tiews  of  OoaNoa.  !%•  pnaiekn 
and  aeooraey  irith  which  Hr.  Nbylih  aeaoribid 
tbeqaalittaaoftheaianula,  and  the  nnhctitfttJBg 
manner  In  wUob  ha  reyaaled  all  their  propertiea, 
ooold  not  bat  impress  the  oommittee  witii  an  en- 
tire relianoe  on  hu  own  skill,  and  a  perfeel  vavA- 
danoe  in  the  viawa  of  his  taaaher." 

The  stock  of  Hr.  faut  having  been  essmlnad 
and  thdr  qnallties  described,  Mr.  F.  oertifiM  that 
it  is  a  correct  report  of  the  qualities  of  hie  sowt. 
Mr.  WiLKutoK  also  oettifiea  aa  to  his  atoek  «» 


ftdlowi: 
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*'The  description  even  of  my  co?re  bj  Mr.  Nm- 
lA,  after  he  examined  them  by  his  improved 
GusNON  system,  is  in  the  main  yery  eonect,  and 
satisfies  me  that  this  is  the  only  relmble  system  by 
which  oows  can  be  selected." 

We  will  add  that  Guinon's  system,  which  has 
been  simplified  and  made  more  manifest  by  Mr. 
Nkfflin,  is  prinotpaUy  comprised  in  the  Crow- 
ing: 

The  hair  of  the  homed  cattle,  as  is  well  known, 

Sows  downwards,  only  in  the  milk  mirror  which 
0ns  at  the  udder,  the  downlike,  delicate,  short 
and  &^A/er>colored  hair  grows  upwards ;  and  where 
the  ascending  and  descending  hair  meet,  they /orm 
an  elevated  stripe,  a  vortex  or  whirl.  This  whirl  is 
the  real  frame  or  border  of  the  milk  mirror,  and 
^res  it  its  shape.  This  shape  is  theprindpal  mark 
of  the  productiveness  of  the  cow.  One  shape  shows 
a  greater  productiTeness  of  milk  than  another." 

To  extend  the  usefulness  of  this  really  important 
discovery,  Mr.  Nefflin  has  prepared  a  treatise  on 
the  subject,  which  has  just  been  published  by  Mr. 
0.  B.  RoGEKS,  29  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 
with  a  handsomely-engraved  chart,  containing 
seventy-eight  illustrations  of  the  system — ^the  pe- 
rami  and  possession  of  which  we  would  recommend 
to  every  farmer  for  his  guide  in  selecting  his  dairy 
stock ;  and  especially  do  we  commend  it  to  their 
attention,  as  the  rules  laid  down  are  applicable  to 
calves  three  months  old. 


01  a. 


ExPI^NAtlON    Of   THB    LeITIHS. 

The  greatest  breadth  of  the  mirror  in  all 
the  classes  and  orders. 

6,  6,  breadth  of  the  upper  end  of  the  mirror  in 
the  fint  class. 

c,  c,  ovals  (0)  above  the  teats. 

The  cow  of  the  first  figure  isrepresented  to  yield 
20  quarts  a  day  for  nine  months ;  that  of  the  sec- 
ond figure  6i  quarts  a  day  for  four  months;  and 
that  of  the  third,  2i  quarts,  and  no  particular 
time  mentioned. 

The  Editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman  says, 

**Guenon's  chief  rule  consists  in  the  breadth  of 
the  'escutcheon,*  or  space  immediately  behind  the 
milk  bag  and  contiguous  parts,  contained  within 
the  boundary  lines,  formed  by  the  meetibe  of  hair 
growing  in  opposite  directions.  The  hair  on  the 
escutcheon  grows  upwards  and  meets  with  the  hair 
on  the  other  parts.  In  the  veiy  best  cows,  or 
those  which  give  the  neatest  quantity  of  milk  and 
also  continue  in  milk  a  long  time,  or  the  year 
round,  the  escutcheon  is  very  broad  and  extends 
upward  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Such  animals  are 
very  rare,  and  in  ordinary  instances  and  under 
flocMl  feeding  and  keeping,  will  yield  about  sax  gal- 
KMM  of  milk  per  day. 

In  less  perfect  animals,  the  escutcheons  will  be 
narrower,  and  fireqnentiy  iriXL  extend  only  part 
way  to  the  tail,  and  so  in  diflferent  cows  diminish- 
ing in  breadth  until  it  reaches  the  medium  which 
is  round  to  exist  in  the  greatest  number,  by  far,  of 
all  npileh  oows.  In  poor  milkers,  it  is  quite  small ; 
it  varies  also  considerably  in  shape,  but  the  same 
general  rule  applies  to  all  shapes,  namely>  that 


the  area  of  this  escutcheon  is  an  accurate  indicia 
tion  of  the  amount  of  milk  any  cow  will  g^e. 
Guenon  figures  and  describes  no  less  than  seventy- 
two  ^bfl^erent  forms  and  siaes  of  escutcheons,  all 
exemplifying  this  general  rule,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, wnion  he  states,  but  which  we  cannot  here 
point  out,  and  all  indicatinjg  with  much  accuracy 
the  quantity  of  milk  given  and  its  quaUty  and  du- 
ration."   

From  ihe  New  England  Warmer, 

MORB  ABOUT  PI«OWINa. 

Fanners  who  look  at  the  plowing  of  their  uMsh- 
bors,  and  at  cattie  show  plowing  fields,  with  a 
critic's  eye,  notice  much  difierenee  in  the  state  of 
the  soil  where  difibrent  plows  have  been  used,  even 
though  they  all  turn  flat  furrows,  and  all  done  in 
a  worbnannke  manner.  A  few  years  ago  this  waa 
more  noticeable  than  at  present.'  We  might  on 
cattie  show  day  go  on  to  the  field  after  all  is  fin- 
ished and  find  some  lands  turned  upside  down  so 
smoothly  and  mcel^  that  it  seems  as  though  the 
only  Changs  made  is,  the  soil  b  cut  in  slices  and 
turned  the  other  side  up,  lying  about  sm  compact 
as  before.  Other  lands  we  would  find  vrith  the 
furrow  sHce  lyins  in  a  slightly  rolling  position, 
highest  in  the  middle,  and  the  soil  therefore  more 
loose  and  crooked  than  the  other.  Sometimes  a 
land  would  be  seen  which,  from  some  peculiarity 
about  the  plow,  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
finely  harrowed. 

This  matter  of  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  the 
furrow  slice,  whether  loose  and  poions  or  solid, 
seems  not  to  have  attracted  due  notice  from  plow 
judges  and  vrriters.  They  have  said  much  about 
the  position  and  vridth  of  the  furrow,  but  seem  to 
have  left  its  pulverization  as  a  matter  of  eoime  to 
the  ijdntleman  with  the  harrow.  Now  hazrowiog 
on  stiff  land,  newly  broken  up,  I  find  to  be  the 
most  hard  and  wearisome  of  afl  spring  work,  both 
for  team  and  teamster ;  therefore  the  plow  which 
leaves  the  soil  in  a  good  condition  to  harrow  quick 
and  easy,  is  plainly  far  preferable  to  one  wfaieh 
merely  turns  it  and  leaves  it  about  as  solid  as  it 
found  it.  The  Michigan  double  plow  does  this  to 
perfection,  and  js  likely  to  be  popular  on  that  ac- 
count. 

But  it  is  plain  by  vrhat  we  have  all  seen,  that 
the  single  pk>w  mav  be  greatly  improved  ia  this 
respect.  Let  our  plow-makers  care  kes  about  the 
trial  with  the  dynamometer  and  more  about  put- 
ting the  soil  in  good  condition ;  that  is  the  first  and 
mam  point,  ease  of  draft  is  secondary.  I  believe 
there  is  yet  plenty  of  roiim  for  improvement  in  liie 
making  of  p&ws,  both  for  breaking  up  the  sod  and 
for  working  old  land.  Bagbiu». 

March  12, 1853. 


Shcxp  Sbxuukq  Festival. — ^The  third  aminal 
Sheep  Shearing  Festival,  by  A.  L.  Briqsui,  Esq., 
of  West  Cornwall,  Vt..  vrill  take  place  at  the  ho- 
tel of  James  R.  Htdb,  in  Sudbury,  Rutland  oonn- 
ty,  Vermont,  on  the  first  and  sec<md  days  of  Jane 
next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  From  50  to  100  I^endi 
Merino  Ewes  will  be  publicly  sheared,  so  that  all 
may  see  and  judge  of  the  sheep  and  fleeeee  §Oft 
themselves.  Every  accommodation  vrill  be  ren- 
dered to  make  the  stay  of  the  visitor  apeeehle. 
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HINTS  FOR  THB  HUSBANDMAN. 

SoiBSL. — Ibe  pTMenee  of  this  ptodoetioii 
g^NMH  we  are  not  permitted  to  eall  it — is  always  to 
be  oonndered  as  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  calca- 
raoos  matter,  for  where  the  quantity  of  lime  in  the 
soil  is  not  deficient,  sorrel  will  not  grow.  On  all 
lif^if  siliaous  lands,  lime  has  consequently  been 
IfMnd  a  most  useful  article,  and  its  application  in- 
tariably  attended  with  highly  fevorable  results. — 
And  just  in  the  ratio  of-  its  uses,  whether  in  com- 
post or  in  its  natural  state,  so  &r  as  our  informa- 
tion  extends,  has  been  the  diminution  of  the  sor- 
lel  erop. 

Good  Tools. — ^The  old  adage — '*He  must  in- 
deed be  a  good  woikman  who  can  efford  to  work 
whh  poor  tods,"  is  one  which,  m  our  opinion, 
embodies  a  great  deal  of  truth.    If  we  fanners 
emploj  a  mechanic — a  mason  for  instance,  or  a 
hoase  carpenter,  to  execute  a  **job  of  work,"  we 
of  course  expect  he  will  come  provided  with  the 
requisite  toois.    Should  he  make  his  appearance 
upon  the  premises  with  but  half  the  implements 
Tequired  for  the  expeditious  and  successful  con- 
sanimation  of  the  work  intended,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  demur,  and  doubtless  would  dismiss 
him  and  entrust  the  job  to  another  and  more  com- 
petent hand.     But  how  is  it  on  our  fiinns!    Are 
we  always  as  jesilous  of  our  interests  here  ?    We 
think  not.    How  often  indeed  is  it  the  case  that 
our* 'helps"  are  required  to  plow,  mow,  reap, and 
hoe,  with  implements  which  are  not  only  "out  of 
fitfhioti,"  but  too  clumsy  and  ponderous  for  any 
except  an  Ajax  to  wield.    Many  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned implements  are  still  to  be  found  on  our 
farms — such  as  plows,  dung-forks,  hoes  and  the 
13ce,  and  with  these  *'hired  men"  and  boys  are 
freqaentiy  expected  to  perform  as  much  work, 
daflj,  and  to  "finish  it  off"  *'as  neatly^^  as  though 
ihej  were  provided  with  the  best  implements  the 
market  can  afford.    This  is  poor  economy.    It 
is  better  to  give  away  a  poor  or  inefficient  tool — 
BO  matter  what  may  have  been  its  original  cost, 
andpurehasea  new  one  of  modem  construction 
that  will  easily  enable  the  operator  to  perform 
more  work,  and  in  a  more  workmanlike  manner, 
in  one  day,  than  he  can  possibly  accomplish  in 
two,  with  the  old  one,  than  to  retain  it  hi  use,  and 
lose  ten  times  its  value  in  the  result.    Away  with 
the  '*dd  fogies,"  then,  and  obtain  the  light,  con- 
venient, and  beautiful  ones  of  modern  days. 

Good  Fabxino. — ^Rawstone,  in  his  "Remarks  on 
Lancashire  Farming" — a  very  valuable  and  em- 
ffite  work,  says  :-^ 

"It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  standing  rule,  and 
as  a  guide  to  direct  us,  that  all  good  farming — 
the  whole  of  that  process  by  which  bad  land  is 
to  be  oonTerted  into  good  and  productive,  and  to 
be  continued  in  that  state, — ^is  comprised  in  the 
three  fdlowing  operations  of  husbandry,  viz. : —  I 


1.  To  carry  off  all  superfluous  and  stagnant  wa- 
ter, by  means  of  judicious  draining. 

2.  To  retrieve,  through  the  medium  of  adamue, 
the  strength  and  fertility  which  has  been  exhaust- 
ed by  cropping. 

$.  To  extract  all  noxious  weeds,  that  the 
strength  of  the  manure  may  be  thrown  into  the 
crops,  and  not  into  the  weeds."  Every  farmer 
who  exercises  his  mind  in  the  cultivation  andman- 
agement  of  his  fields,  will  at  once  recogniae  the 
importance  of  attending  to  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions. Yet,  obvious  as  are  the  truths  they  incul- 
cate, many,  we  fear,  vnll  faU  to  profit  by  them.^ 
Farmera  need  "line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept,"  in  these  matten. 


For  the  New  Mngland  Farmer. 

suaaBsnoNs  in  ooMPosTma. 

B7  r.   BOLBEOOK. 

Mb.  Brown  :— Your  correspondent,  S.  Tenney, 
of  Lewiston  Falls,  in  a  communication  dated  March 
7th,  upon  com  culture,  gives  the  results  of  deep 
nlowing  and  hi(rh  manuring  upon  |ths  of  an  acre. 
He  states  that  b^  applying  as  much  manure  into 
four  cords,  on  this  piece  as  he  applied  thesyear 
previous  on  U  acre,  (of  which  the  ft  the  formed 
a  portion,)  and  plovrins  deep,  he  obtained  fifteen 
bushels  more  of  com  than  he  did  the  year  previ- 
ous on  the  jvhole  acre  and  a  half. 

I  have  to  request  of  Mr.  Tenney  that  he  will 
lay  the  t  the  of^  an  acre,  and  the  balance  of  the 
U  acre,  down  to  grass  with  grain,  and  let  the  two 
pieces  remain  in  mowing  for  say  four  years,  oare* 
fully  noting  the  comparative  products  of  grain  and 
hay  on  them.  If  he  does  not  find  himself  paid 
many  times  over  in  the  extra  product  of  the  for* 
mer  over  the  latter  piece,  for  tne  extra  lablw  and 
expense  of  the  manuring  and  deep  plowing »  then 
my  past  observations  in  the  fieM  are  erroneous. 
It  would  be  an  experiment  eanly  tried,  and  desi- 
rable as  affording  an  argument  with  which  to  con- 
vince the  formers  in  his  neighborhood  of  the  value 
of  deep  plowing  and  generous  cultivation.  As  I 
have  frequentiy  observed,  it  seems  to  me  that  here 
in  New  JSncland  we  need  more  generally  to  adopt 
a  system  ofhigh  manuring,  deeper  {dowing,  and 
a  more  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil.  Mr. 
Tenney 's  experiment  thus  £ur  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  hope  he  will  carry  it  forwara  to  a  fall 
demonstration. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  another  mode  of  tillage 
to  Mr.  Tenney  as  worth  his  while  to  try.  It  u 
this  :  take  a  i>iece  of  grass  land  that  neeos  plow- 
ing, and  turn  it  over  this  sjjring.  If  the  hwd  has 
heretofore  been  plowed  six  inches  deep,  plow  it 
eight  inches  thissprins ;  or  if  seven  inches  former- 
ly, plow  nine  inches  this  spring,  layin|^  the  fur- 
rows accurately  and  smoothly  over.  It  he  has  no 
sod-plow  that  will  work  rightiy  at  these  depths, 
let  bun  procure  Ruggles,  I^oone,  Mason  &  Go.'a 
Deep  Tiller  No.  75,  and  he  will  find  he  has  pur- 
chased an  instrument  worth  bavins.  If  the  com- 
post is  not  very  strawy,  i^nread  it  before  harrow- 
me  the  furrows,  then  harrow  both  ways,  and  then 
take  a  light  plow  guaged  vrith  a  wheel  to  wodi 
shallow  and  turn  the  manure  in  three  to  four  inch- 
es deep.  If  the  compost  is  pretty  coarse,  then 
harrow  first,  spread  the  diessmg  and  plow  it  in  as 
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before,  always  avoiding  .the  brismng  of  the  sod  to 
the  surface.  Flant  oom  and  cuUiTate  it  cleanW. 
The  next  spring  open  and  pall  .down  the  com-hius 
with  a  heavy  harrow,  then  plow  down  thfee  or  four 
inohes  deep,  still  leavioj;  the  sod  undirtiirbed  be- 
neath, and  sow  grain  with  grass  seed  and  convert 
the  land  to  mo  wins.  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Ten- 
ney  will  find  this  the  cheapest  combined  with  the 
quickest  mode  of  restoring  tiUaee  fields  considera- 
bly worn ,  to  produotireness  and  profit.  What  was 
before  the  surface  and  became  fiued  with  vegetar 
bk  matter  in  the  form  of  grass  roots  and  stems, 
remaining  beneath  to  decay,  is  a  fine  mellow  bed 
of  nutriment  for  the  growing  crops ;  while  the  for- 
mer cold  lower  stratum  is  made  acti?e  by  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  manure  ;  and  the  roots  of  the 
nasses  having  a  deeper  range  than  formerly  by 
shallow  plowing,  the  sward  will  not  so  soon  be- 
come bound  out  by  the  entangling  of  its  roots  in  a 
thicUy-matted  web,  and  the  hav  crops  will  be  con- 
seauently  more  lasting  and  productive. 

Your  correspondent,  **  Young  Farmer,"  in  aoom- 
mnnioation  dated  March  19th,  inqubres  for  ways 
to  re^invigorate  an  old  pasture,  too  &r  off  to  re 
ceivd  manure  from  the  stables  and  yards  You  ad- 
me  him  very  iadidously  as  to  the  time  for  plow- 
iDff  it,  and  indicate  several  fertilizing  compounds 
which  ho  may  undoubtedly  apply  with  advan- 
tageous results  following.  With  your  permission 
I  will  extend  the  list  a  Uttle  farther. 

If  «* Young  Farmer*'  has  a  bed  of  mnek  lying 
near  his  pasture,  he  had  better  try  on  a  portion  of 
the  plowed  land  a  compost  of  muck  with  ashes  or 
lime.  TMie  compost  should  be  finely  worked,  and 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  two  bushels  of  an- 
leaehed  ashes  or  one  bushel  of  dry-slacked  lime  to 
a  half  oord  of  muek,  and  lay  in  heap  a  few  weeks 
before  using  it  on  the  land.  If  the  bed  of  muck 
lies  handy,  and  the  ashes  do  not  oome  higher  than 
fifteen  cents,  nor  the  lime  higher  than  thirty  cents 
ner  bushel,  a  good  coat  of  oompoet  can  be  fbmished 
w  from  eight  to  ten  doMais  per  acre. 

Plow  the  land  in  August,  seven  inches  deep,  in 
narrow  furrows  laid  over  smoothly,  applv  the  com- 
post on  the  surface  of  the  plowed  land,  and  har- 
row fine.  Sow  rye,  with  a  mixture  of  red  and  white 
clover,  herds-grass  and  red-top  seeds.  Sow  grass- 
seed  liberally,  so  as  to  fill  the  surikce  with  a 
good  stand  of  the  grasses .  If  present  profits  must 
necessarily  be  considered,  harvest  a  grain  crop  the 
next  year ;  but  if  a -later  return  can  be  wait^ 
for,  feed  off  the  rye  as  pasture,  taking  no  matured 
grain-crop,  and  the  ultimate  profits  will  be  the 
greater. 

Tour  correspondent,  F.  H.  Currier,  in  a  com- 
munication dated  Jan  8th.,  inquires  for  ways  to 
compost  muck  and  fit  it  for  use  as  manure.  Among 
other  modes,  you  refor  him  to  one  of  mme,  do- 
tailed  in  the  3d  Vol.  Monthly  Farmer,  page  381, 
and  also  recommend  composting  it  with  iime  or 
ashes.  I  have  freouentfy  tried  these  modes,  and 
can  speak  confidently  in  reeard  to  each  of  them. 
A  fow  years  since,  I  plowed  up  a  tract  of  grass 
land,  and  not  having  manure  enough  from  the  sta- 
blea  and  yards  to  go  over  the  whole  piece,  made 
a  compost  of  mock  and  ashes  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. Thirty  cords  of  muck  due  a  year  previous 
were  compneted  with  one  hundred  bushels  of  an> 
leached  hard-wood  ashes,  and  the  mis^ure  was  ap- 
plied to  two  acres.  The  ashes  cost  me  fourteen 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  mnek  two  sbiUin^  per 


half  cord,  delivered  on  the  field.  The  compost 
was  indmately  mixed  up  in  the  fall,  in  one  large 
heap,  which  was  once  shovelled  over  the  fottmnng 
sprine.  It  was  i^pplied  on  the  surface  and  hi^ 
rowed  in.  The  corn-crop  on  these  two  acres  waa 
entirely  satisfactory  in  amount  and  quality. 

I  have  frequently  applied  a  compost  of  muck 
with  dry-slacked  hme, — ^though  when  \  con  buj 
ashes  readily  at  not  too  high  a  price,  I  prefer  a 

g'ven  outlay  in  ashes  rather  than  in  lime.  Xbft 
>st  fresh  unslacked  Hme  is  the  cheapest,  because 
it  is  more  effective  in  compost  and  swells  very  much 
in  bulk  when  drr-Blacked  for  use.  Sx  years  since, 
I  had  a  heap  of  seventy-five  half  cords  of  mu<& 
mixed  with  ume,  in  the  proportion  of  a  half  coid  of 
muck  vrith  a  bushel  of  lime.  The  muck  was  diawii 
to  the  field  when  wanted  in  August.  A  bushel  of 
salt  to  a  tierce  of  lime,  6  bushels,  was  dissolved  in 
water  enough  to  slack  the  lime  down  to  fine  dry  pow- 
der, tha  lime  beinj;  slacked  no  faster  than  wonted, 
and  spread  immediately  while  warm,  over  the  layers 
of  muck.  The  layers  of  muck  were  about  six  inches 
thick,  then  a  ooatine  of  lime,  and  so  on  till  the  heap 
reached  a  height  of  five  feet,  a  convenient  width, 
and  length  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  mo(Ac.  In  about  three  weeks  a  poworfiu 
decomposition  was  apparent,  and  the  heap  was 
nicely  overhauled,  nothing  more  being  done  to  it^ 
till  it  was  loaded  the  next  sprine  for  sprea&g. 
The  compost  was  spread  on  the  plowed  surface  of 
a  dry  sandy  loam,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  eords 
per  acre,  and  harrowed  is.  The  land  was  nlant- 
ed  with  0(»n,andthe  crop  was  rising  of  mxtyonab- 
els  per  acre. 

It  has  been  the  custom  with  me  for  several  years 
post  to  make  composts  of  this  kind  to  supply  any 
defioiencY  in  quantity  of  other  manure  to  dress 
and  fertuiae  lue  amount  of  land  I  may  want  to 
plow.  When  these  alkolines  are  used  in  compost, 
the  mass  should  be  applied  to  and  kept  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil,a8  their  tendency  is  tosinkdovm. 
They  are  very  valuable  when  mixed  with  muck, 
because  they  neutralise  its  acids,  promote  its  de- 
composition, and  make  it  a  free  mass  of  vsgttabis 
or  oiganic  substance,  fit  for  ^e  nouriahmeat  ol 
crops. 

And  now,  my  fnend,  if  ;^ou  think  these  hasty 
observations  may  be  interestmg  or  valuable  to  any 
of  your  readers,  you  may  use  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. Anything  herein  that  is  not  made  pisinand 
specific  enough,  will  be  detailed  more  frilfy,  sA  th(S 
request  of  yourself  or  others.  F.  Hoiasook« 

Brattlebaro\  March  18, 1853. 


For  ihe  iVew  England  Famur, 
OATTIA 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  notice  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Farmer  r  psge  145,  an  article  upon  the  sal^Mt 
of  cattle  cboluj^in  foeding.  It  is  a  sul^t  with 
which  I  have  h^i  some  experience,  but  since  the 
discovery  of  the  following  method  of  operation  have 
had  no  difllculty  in  relieving  in  all  cases  where  it 
has  been  applied.  When  an  animal  is  disoovend 
to  be  choked,  it'  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  placed 
where  it  can  be  handled,  and  an  instrument  of  the 
following  description  forced  down  the  throat  untfl 
it  is  relieved. 

Take  a  toagh  piece  of  timbsr  the  siie  of  a 
wbipstook,  from  ihne  to  four  and  a  half  fost 
a  ball  of  yarn,  or  some  soft  substance  put  on 
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smdl  end, — a  piece  of  soft  leathePdiawn  over  it 
and  coafizied  to  the  stiok  with  a  cord  or  twine  tied 
around  above  the  bail,  and  secured  from  pulling 
off  by  means  of  notches  cut  in  the  stick  ;  the  bafi 
should  be  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  in 
propordon  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  greased 
when  used.  Such  an  instrument  may  be  used  with- 
out an  J  danger  of  injuiy  to  the  animal  operated 
upon.  Ihave  used  it  with  perfect  suooess  with 
ehoked  swine,  in  several  cases. 

But  in  general,  a  preventive  is  better  than  a 
cure;  therefore,  perhaps  I  cannot  render  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  feeders  of  neat  cattle,  than  to  in- 
*fiirm  them,  if  not  slreadv  acquainted,  with  a  sim- 
|]ie,  but  I  think  infiillibfe  remedy  against  cattle 
choldng  when  feedine;  they  may  get  choked  when 
running  at  laree,  but  when  animals  are  to  be  fed 
with  any  articte  with  wluch  thev  are  liable  to  get 
choked,  place  them  in  the  stall,  or  tie-up,  and 
rimply  put  a  bar  or  stick  over  their  necks  sufficient 
to  keep  them  from  raising  the  head  above  the  lev- 
el of  their  bodies,  they  never  get  choked,  try  it. 

A  Sdbsgribbb  up  Nobth. 


COST   OF  F»fOB& 


We  are  not  awan  that  any  very  reliable  estimates 
have  as  yet  bean  made,  by  pntetioal  men,  xeiative 
to  the  east  of  the  seveial  species  of  enclosures  or^ 
dinarily  made  use  of  oo  fivms.  in  looking  over  an 
odd  number  of  the  Former  recently,  we  feund  a 
paper  on  this  subject  furnished  by  Mr.  I^BuitTLErF, 
which  is  worth  repeating.  The  estimates  are  giv- 
en by  Mr.  B.  aa  thedsduotiona  of  his  own  esperi- 
Bent: — 

**  White  cedar  fisnee  made  of  posts  and  rails, 
five  rails  in  hMght,  three  lengths  to  two  rods  near- 
ly, cost  91  cents  a  rod. 

White  pine  rails  sawed  two  inches  by  eight,  and 
chestnot  posts,  four  rails  hig^,  three  lengths  to 
two  rods  neaily,  cost  64  cents  a  rod.  In  both 
iiiese  instaaoes  the  oost  was  exclu(rive  of  the  set^ 
tfiig. 

Good  Somt  and  a  half  feet  stone  vrall  varies  from 
$1  to  $2,50  the  rod,  aooording  to  the  ease  with 
^riiioh  the  stone  could  be  procured,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  laid,  whether  hj  trenching  or 
otherwise. 

Hedge  fence  made  of  Yuf^nia  thorn  plants, 
(Crataegus  oordata,)  set  twenty-one  to  a  rod,  oost 
at  tbe  end  of  the  fourth  year,  mduding  planting, 
trimming,  Ae.,  50  cents  a  rod." 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  we  presume,  that  in 
the  above  estimate,  the  cost  of  stone  walls  is 
greatiy  too  high.  The  es^nae  of  transporting 
stones  firom  IMds  and  pastures  when  they  oppose 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  operations  of  the  cultiva- 
tor, and  when  they  occupy  much  land  which  their 
removal  renders  availaUe  for  important  purposes, 
ought  not,  we  think,  to  be  taken  mto  tbe  account. 
The  cost  of  "kying"  waH,  when  the  stones  are 
of  proper  siae,  is  geneitily  lh>m  twenty  to  thirty 
o^nto,  but  the  artistie  sifll  demanded  in  the  oper- 
ation is  so  sfight  that  any  farmer  can  construct 


his  own  walls,  if  he  can  but  persuade  himself  to 
think  so.  "By  rolluig  the  largest  stones  into  lines 
and  securing  them  by  smaller  ones  to  prevent 
their  canting  out  of  place,  and  building  upon  them 
with  smaller  st<mes,  till  the  fence  is  of  the  required 
or  proper  height,  a  substantial  wall  will  be  pro- 
cured at  a  very  trifling  expense,  as  the  work  may 
be  performed  at  seasons  of  comparative  leisure, 
and  when,  generally,  there  is  littie  of  any  thing 
else  to  do.  ''Double  walls,"  and  ^'fiused  walls," 
though  tiiey  have  a  more  neat  and  finished  ap- 
pearance, are  never  desirable,  except  when  there 
b  a  large  amount  of  stones  to  be  worked  up,  or 
where  the  wall  is  near  buildings,  and  intended 
partiy  for  ornament,  as  well  aa  utility.  In  "fee- 
ing," stones  are  often  laid  with  reference  to  neat- 
ness, rather  than  stability.  To  secore  a  **good 
face,"  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
masonry  are  irequenUy  neglected,  and  beauty  se- 
cured at  the  expense  of  durability.  Single  walls, 
if  the  stones  are  of  proper  nse,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Far  the  New  mngUmd  TtrmMf. 
VBtnSPWB  OF  AORXOUX/rUBAZi  PA- 


Maasas.  Sdrobs  :-~Knowing  by  experienoe  that 
much  good  results  from  the  matter  contained  in 
papers,  I  think  it  necessary  that  we  all  strive  to 
improve  them.  How  can  tills  be  done  %  It  can 
be  done  in  various  ways.  Let  every  reader  that 
has  received  a  doUar^s  worth  of  information, 
throu|^  the  piKpers,  acknowled^  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  eommuQJioate  sometmng  from  his  own 
experience,  to  benefit  his  neighbors.  One  man 
can  raise  a  bushel  of  com  for  less  expense  than 
another;  let  him  show  his  method,  with  all  the 
items  ti  expense.  One  thinks  poultry  and  eegs 
can  be  produced  vrith  a  handsome  profit,  another 
believes  diflbreat ;  let  £iMSts  decide.  The  nianiifiu>- 
torer  of  plows  will  toll  you  that  his  is  the  best,  and 
his  story  seems  true,  until  iiis  neighbor,  the  plow- 
man, decides  .to  the  contrary.  A  word  about 
plows;  is  it  a  fact -that  plows  are  better  than  they 
were  in  bygone  days!  More  than  thhrty  yeani 
ago  I  held  a  plow  that  did  aetnally  cat  luid  turn 
over  furrow  atter  furrow,  keepinj;  its  pkoe  at  the 
end  without  a  hand  being  apphed  to  it.  Then 
there  was  Keith's  plows  so  generallv  used  twenty 
years  ago,  that  I  verily  believe  do  bettor  service 
than  many  of  those  now  in  use.  The  woodoh<^ 
per  works  to  disadvantage,,  when  he  wields  a  hsav;^ 
irregularly  formed  axe.  Perhaps  a  hint  to  a§a> 
cultural  societies  to  ofler  a  hanosome  premium  for 
the  best  axe  might  result  in  lastiog  gcNod.  The 
cultivator  of  com  would  be  wise  to  avail  himself 
of  a  remedy  against  tbe  ravages  of  the  eitf-iMrm, 
which  remedy  has  been  ap^ed  by  the  writsr  of 
this,  for  nearly  forty  years,  without  a  single  &ilnie. 
It  is  a  coating  of  tar  applied  to  the  seed  com. 

To  make  our  agricultural  papers  useful  and  in- 
teresting, it  reouires  talent  as  well  as  the  offerings 
of  the  small  nrmers;  to  bring  about  this  result, 
let  the  offieeia  and  members  of  agrioidtnral  some*, 
ties  vrrite  over  their  proper  naaaea,  the  principles 
of  farming,  and  facto  connected  therewith ;  let  the 
formers  of  unlimited  means  show  by  figures,  the 
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expense  a&d  income  of  their  crops,  each  liferent 
cro|.  by  itself,  then  sam  them  all  up,  so  as  to  know 
whether  their  business  will  pay ;  and  let  the  farm- 
er of  fimited  means  tell  his  stor^,  and  meet  his 
wealthy  opponent  fbr  a  fbir  discossion  of  the  whole 
matter  of  acricaltare.  Too  many  of  oar  able  writ- 
ers keep  uemselves  behind  some  assumed  name, 
so  that  we  know  not  who  we  have  to  eontend 
with ;  then  i^n  what  they  write  is  so  yoid  of 
particulan,  that  we  can  hardly  take  jrronnd  to  re- 
ply to  thto.  WoqM  it  not  be  weU  for  yon  to 
give  out  weekly,  some  partkular  noint  in  farming, 
to  be  discuseea  by  your  readers,  tneir  oommnnioa- 
tions  to  be  inserted  in  two  weeks  from  the  date  of 
the  question,  all  writers  to  be  limted  to  a  certun 
space.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  L^- 
oeum,  by  the  writer  bran^  obliged  to  advance  his 
own  opmions  without  being  swayed  by  those  of 
others. 

I  like  short  articles  from  practical  men.  I  like, 
when  reading  a  statement  of  any  branch  of  farm- 
ing, made  to  show  that  it  is  profitable,  to  be  direct- 
ef  to  the  exact  amount  in  dollars  and  cents. 

We$t  JSkedham,  R.  MAN8nxLi>. 


INDIAN  CORN. 


There  wiU  never  be  a  time,  probably,  when  In 
diapt  com  wiU  not  be  oootemplated  in  the  light  of 
an  important  staple,  by  the  American  agriculturist. 


most  indifiben^observation  will  convince  any  one 
that  the  more  yegetation  there  is  on  an  aeie 
the  greater  will  be  the  drought  upon  its  moisture. 
If,  in  a  severe  drought,  you  pull  up  a  handful  of 
weeds  horn  a  mass,  the  foliage  of  which  complete- 
ly shuts  out  the  sun  from  the  soils,  you  vrill  find 
the  roots  bring  up  no  moist  dirt ;  while  the  sml  on 
which  no  weeds  have  grown,  tiiough  in  the  imme- 
diate ricinity  of  the  former,  and  exposed  to  the 
unmitigated  heat  of  the  sun,  will  be  'damp.  Li 
worldng  com  lands,  we  should  endeavor  to  keep 
the  surface  clean  and  light.  Rne,  well  pulverised 
earth  is  a  non-conductor,  and  consequently  the  o^ 
tener  we  pass  through  our  fields  with  the  harrow 
or  cultivator,  in  dry  weather,  the  better  will  it  be 
for  the  crop.  A  brick,  fresh  from  the  mould,  if 
placed  in  the  yard  and  covered  with  a  stratttm  of 
perfectly  dry  sand,  will  retain  its  moisture  five 
times  as  long  as  one  struck  from  the  same  day  and 
at  the  same  time,  if  exposed  openly  by  its  nde. 
No  hills  should  be  made  around  Indian  com. 
Plant  so  as  to  pass  both  ways  through'  the  field, 
i.  e.,  longitudinally  and  transversely,  and  do  the 
working  with  the  cultivator  and  horse.  The  few 
weeds  that  remain  after  the  latter  has  passed,  ara 
easily  eradicated  with  the  hoe  or  hand,  and  aR  the 
rain  that  faUs  will  be  carried  to  the  roots,  instead 


For  a  great  variety  of  uses,  it  is  certainly  unsur- 
passed in  the  catalogue  of  grains,  and  in  point  ofl  of  being  thrown  firom  them  into  the  centre  of  the 


productiveness  it  compares  fiivorably  with  most 
grains.  Yet  there  are  a  great  many  who  consider 
its  cultivation  as  a  matter  involving  much  uncer- 
tainty and  risk.  They  complain  of  the  early  firosts , 
which  cut  off  the  young  plants;  of  the  drought, 
which  coerces  or  averts  the  development  of  the 
grain,  and  of  the  later  frosts,  by  which  it  is  some- 
times, though  rarely,  destroyed.  All  crops  are  lia- 
ble to  aocidents,  and  com  can  by  no  means  daim 
an  exemption.  Tet  that  it  is  more  liable  to  su£fer 
and  be  destroyed  by  untoward  events  than  other 
crops  of  similar  value,  is  what  no  one,  perhaps, 
who  candidly  contemplates  the  subject,  will  pre- 
tend to  assert.  If  the  early  frost  withers  the  ten- 
der blades,  it  never  destroys  the  roots ;  a  few  warm 
days  redothes  the  field  in  its  pristine  yerdure,  and 
the  real  injury  is,  at  most,  but  nominal.  The 
drought,  or  its  eflects,  none  can  prevent,  though 
the  latter  may  be  very  essentially  mitigated  by 
adoptmg  a  judidous  coarse  of  cultivation.  For^ 
merly  the  dd  Indieo  method  of  elevating  a  high 
conical  hill  around  the  roots  was  in  vogue ;  but 
thb  hae  been  found  to  be  an  error.  The  more  of 
these  hiUs  there  are  on  an  acre,  the  greater,  of 
coarse  wUl  be  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
son  and  winds,  and  the  greater  the  exposure,  the 
greater  too  must  necessarily  be  the  evaporation  in 
a  dry  time.  It  was  also  deemed  essentiat,  in  or- 
der io  obviate  the  eieet  of  drought,  to  allow  the 
weeda  to  grow  and  cover  the  soil  to  keep  out  the 
sun,  and  thos  preserve  the  sdl  perfectly  moist  and 
<Qool.    Now  experience  has  demonstratedi  and  the 


space  between  the  rows.  If  you  pbmt  a  kemd  of 
Indian  com  in  rich  soil,  and  sufier  it  to  grow  vrith- 
out  hilling,  it  will  take  as  strong  a  hold,  and  main- 
tain itself  as  firmly  against  winds,  as  one  that  is 
hilled,  and  more  so.  But  if,  after  it  has  run  up 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  you  bring  up 
three  inches  of  dirt  around  the  foot  stalk,  the 
lateral  roots,  which  are  its  stays  and  braces,  will 
stop  growing,  and  a  new  emission  of  laterals  will 
be  induced  from  the  section  covered  by  the  fresh 
soil.  The  old  stalk  will  also  be  blanched  by  the 
privation  of  air,  become  crisp  and  brittle,  like  as- 
paragus grovm  under  leaves,  and  easily  break* 
The  same  will  take  place  as  often  as  firesh  dirt  is 
drawn  up ;  and  the  enei|^es  of  the  system  ex- 
hausted by  sending  forth  roots  from  which  it  in 
return  can  derive  but  comparativdy  sligjit  s«p- 
porL 


Mn.  Boivoa  :— Dear  Sir, — ^WHl  you  inform  me 
through  your  valuable  pi4>er,  of  the  comparative 
value  of  ouster  shell  lime  and  stone  lime,,  as  a  cor- 
rective of  the  acid  in  peat  mud,  in  coojunotioD 
with  salt,  according  to  the  reodptof  Prof.  Mapes. 
Many  of  my  ndshbors,  as  well  aa  myself^  wish  to 
use  the  o^ter  shell  lime,  manufactured  at  Med- 
ford,  if  it  is  real^  yaluaUe.  By  giving  us  infor- 
mation, you  wiE  confer  a  fervor  on  Many.. 

RufABxs.— fiee  advertisement   fer  explanatioia 
in  another  part  of  the  paper. 
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Mr.  Broitn: — ^I  Tentaie  to  send  joa  a  few 
thoaghts  on  ibe  subject  of  field  seeds.  And  as  the 
time  approaches  whon  fiknners  have  occasion  to 
use  them,  I  trust  that  these  thoughts,  if  deemed 
worthy  of  a  place  on  yoor  pages  at  all,  will  not 
be  accounted  unseasonable. 

Many  farmers  are  awaking  to  the  importance  of 
ssekinff  the  best  kinds  of  stmk,  and  the  best  aual- 
ity  of  neld  seeds.  But  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  a  caution  oibred  on  your  pAges,  with  suffi- 
cient ezplieitness,  acainst  allowing  foul  seeds  of 
9MkY  sort  to  be  mingled  wiUi  the  seecT  we  use. 

No  man  needs  to  be  inibrmad  that  soil  pre-oo- 
onpied  with  weeds,  cannot  very  largely  yidauseftil 
produce.  Every  intelligent  fiurmerknows,  though 
too  many  are  yery  remiss  in  improving  their 
knowledge,  that  if  he  wouUl  secure  a  cood  yield 
of  either  grass  or  grain,  the  strength  of  the  soil 
must  be  reserved  for  it. 

The  fiirmer  who  sows  fiml  seed  in  his  fields, 
commits  an  error  which  in  the  end  must  cost  him 
dear.  He  may  use  an  indiflerent  bull  or  horse,  or 
buek,  and  snfer  onW  temporary  injury,  because 
he  can  rid  himself  of  nis  worthless  stock,  and  thus 
end  his  loss.  Not  so  whe6  he  sows  foul  seed. 
His  loss  but  becins  with  his  error.  He  introduces 
an  enemy  into  his  enclosures,  to  which  he  must 
either  surrender  at  discretion,  or  maintain  at  end- 
less labor  and  expense,  a  war&re  always  exhaust- 
ing, and  commonly  (utile,  because  not  waged 
with  snfiioient  energy  and  thoronghness.  He  en- 
tails, too,  upon  posterity,  a  curse  of  inestimable 
magnitude. 

Do  not  dealers  in  agricultural  seeds  often  con 
tribute  to  the  evil  in  question ;  sometimes  inad 
vertently,  but  as  often,  perhaps,  for  the  si^e  of 
the  pront  they  secure  ?    Of  the  occurrence  of  tlje 
fi^owing  &ct  I  am  assnred. 

Some  two  jears  since,  a  gentleman  of  this  com- 
munity wishmg  to  obtun  some  ''imported  sprinff 
wheat,"  and  some  spring  rye,  wrote  to  a  niena 
in  your  city  to  ascertiun  whether  he  could  pro- 
cure it  fur  him  perfectly  clear.  The  friend  re- 
plied that  he  haa  the  assurance  of  a  dealer  whom 
ne  had  consulted,  that  he  would  furnish  both  the 
kinds  of  seed  sought,  in  the  condition  specified. 
A  few  bushels  were  accordingly  ordered,  and  with 
the  bill  transmitted,  there  was  a  printed  assur- 
ance that  the  house  dealt  in  no  seeds  but  those  of 
the  best  quality  and  in  perfect  condition.  Great 
was  the  purchaser's  surprise,  therefore,  when  on 
opening  the  casks,  his  attention  was  attracted  not , 
by  the  beautj^  of  the  gram,  bnt  by  the  variety  of 
foul  matter  it  contained.  Hmj^y  for  him  his 
neighbors  had  engaged  most  of  the  wheai  before 
its  arrival,  so  that  he  had  ^ut  a  single  bushel  re- 
maining. This  he  attempted  to  clean  with  screens, 
^otjhiled  because  a  part  of  the  foul  seed  was 
larger  than  the  grain.  He  was  compelled,  there- 
fore, either  to  forego  the  sovrine  of  the  seed,  or 
with  it  to  sow  that  which  would  i)e  ruinous  to  his 
land,  or  to  dean  it  by  piekmg  it  carefully  over  by 
hand.  The  latter  course  he  adopted,  looking  over 
a  spoonful  at  a  time,  and  it  is  hardly  o^ble, 
tiiough  strictiy  true,  that  besides  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling of  rye  and  barley,  he  found  no  less  than/onr- 
teen  diflmnt  kinds  of  foul  seed,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  aboot  three  quarts.    This,  too,  was  tm» 


ported  fool  seed,  as  though  our  fiurmers  have  not 
already  indigenous  weeds  enough  to  contend  with. 

The  case  of  the  rre  was  not  much  better.  It ' 
could  not  be  cleaned  by  screening,  and  it  was  not 
worth  picking  over.  ^  So  the  purchaser  carried  it 
to  the  mill  and  had  it  ground  for  his  swine.  To 
a  word  of  remonstrance  sent  by  the  purchaser  to 
the  dealer,  the  latter  replied  that  he  sold  '^as 
clean  seed  as  others  sdd,  of  the  same  importer 
tion."    To  the  rye  he  made  no  allusion. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hold  that  important  as  the 
introduction  of  certain  grains  may  be  to  our  coun- 
try, their  usefulness  can  never  equal  the  mischief 
done  by  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  a  dosen 
kinds  of  foul  seed,  to  become,  by  unavoidable  dis- 
semination, a  pest  through  the  land.  Who  vrill 
pretend  to  estimate  the  mischief  of  a  single  im- 
portation ofjnain  in  the  conation  of  that  above 
spedfiedT  Who  can  tell  the  amount  of  the  evil  t 
Would  not  any  quantity  of  seed,  in  such  cona- 
tion, be  a  dear  gift  to  the  country,  since  some  of 
it  Would  of  course  be  sowed  by  careless  farmers, 
and  since  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  when  once 
rooted,  thoueh  it  may  be  gradual,  is  inevitable. 

A  word  orexhortetion,  and  I  have  done.  If  we 
would  raise  good  crops,  let  us  seek  seed  of  the 
best  quality.  If  we  woidd  have  clean  fields,  let 
as  use  only  dean  seed.  If  we  would  enjoy  the 
pleasures  as  well  as  the  profits  of  farming,  let  us 
llCbor  to  keep  our  farms  m  good  cond^on,  while 
we  labor  vrith  equal  (Uligence  to  keep  a  '^conscience 
void  of  oflence  toward  God,  and  toward  man." 

L.  Matthews. 

OtmwaUy  r/.,  Mordb 20, 1853. 


RniARKS. — ^We  improve  the  earliest  moment  to 
(^ve  place  to  these  timely  and  valuable  suggestions. 
Bndlees  troubles,  labors  and  losses,  grow  out  of 
the  practice  of  sovring  mixed  seeds.  It  is  hoped 
these  hinte  will  lead  to  a  careful  examination  of 
seeds  before  they  are  committed  to  the  soil,  as 
well  as  a  stricter  regard  to  their  purity  by  those 
who  import  and  sell  them. 


ABDRBS8  BT  WBC  a  KINGh  B6Q. 

We  have  read  with  interest,  the  Address  by  Mr. 
King,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  AgrkuUure^  before 
the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Sodety,  at  Mer- 
edith Bridge,  on  the  7th  October  last,  at  ite  third 
annual  exhibition.  We  give  below  an  extract, 
all  we  have  room  for  at  present.  The  address  is 
written  with  spirit,  and  exposes  the  inoonststendet 
of  those  who  mock  at  **book  fiurnung,"  ov  in  otk* 
er  words,  intelligent  labor. 

It  was  our  fortune  to  have  there,  (at  the  World's 
Fair)  amons  others,  one  man,  who  deserves  hon- 
orable mention  at  this  farmer  *s  festival, — the  com- 
missioner from  the  Stete  of  New  York,  B.  P.  John- 
son ;  then,  as  now.  Secretary  of  the  Nxw  York 
Stati  Agriccltural  Sooxtt.  For  many  dreary 
weeks,  he  stood  almost  alone ;  sad  and  desolate, 
amid  the  neglected  contributions  of  his  country. 
Who  chanced  to  visit  us,  came  to  sneer.  **These 
Yankee  plows,"  said  an  unusually  unprejudiced 
vimtor,  one  day,  "may  do  weU  enough  among 
the  rocks  and  stumps  of  America ;  bnt  they  ai^e 
not  comparable,  for  general  work,  to  our  English 
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plows,  or  even  to  tbe  Bel^an."  **l>o  joa  know," 
retorted  Johnson,  *'that  m  our  country,  we  haye 
fields,  without  a  fence,  or  a  rook,  oi  a  stamp,  lar- 
l^er  than  jour  whole  bland  of  Great  Brikdn  ;  and 
ti^ese  plows  have  been  found  to  work  well  there, 
a^  they  will  work  well  anjwhere.  This  fiour  is 
made  from  the  wheat,  jou  see  jondec ;  and  the 
wheat  was  grown  on  land  plowed  with  implements 
like  these ;  that  crop  of  wheat  averaged  o2i  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  weighingjBS  pounds  to  the  bushel." 
So  with  the  reapers.  The  iMmdan  Time*  paraded 
an  account  of  the  American  department,  and  chris- 
tened McCormick's  machine,  **a  eross  betwixt  a 
flyins-machine,  a  tread-mill,  and  an  Astley  *8  char- 
iot.'°  ''That  firing  machine  must  be  tested  on  the 
field,"  insisted  the  sturdy  Johnson,  ''and  let  them 
lau^h  that  win."  The  tread-mill  was  tri^.  The 
giraio,  green  and  storm-soaked  as  it  was,  went 
down  before  it,  as  if  it  were  the  shears  of  Fate  ; 
and  loud,  thou^  late,  were  the  hon'eet  congratu- 
lations of  our  cuscomfited  critics.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  American  Reaper,  alone,  was  by  com- 
mon consent,  allowed  to  compensate  England  for 
ail  the  gross  expenses  of  the  exhibition.  In  like 
manner,  the  plows  were  found  to  work  well  on 
iSnglish  land.  And,  finally,  the  bitter  opponent 
of  six  that  is  American  and  republican, — that  same 
London  Times — confessed  that  the  United  States, 
by  their  contributions  for  ensuring  the  good  of  the 
many,  instead  of  pandering  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
few,  had  carried  off  the  palm,  in  this  Worid's  Tour- 
nament. 

Why  was  it  that  at  the  eleventh  hour,  only, 
was  justice  done  to  one  of  the  oompetagoountries  ? 
Why  did  thousands,  whose  yoices  were  afterwards 
loudlest  in  praise, — to  their  honor  be  this  said, — 
for  so  long  time  speak,  bat  to  seoffT  Pr8ji7]>icx 
had  pre-occupied  tneir  minds,  and  jaundiced  their 
yinoa. 


HEW  BRUN8WIOK. 

Mk.  Brown  : — ^I  haye  been  a  reader  of  the  New 
England  Farmer  this  last  twelvemonth,  and  Hke  it 
very  much.  But  I  have  sometimes  felt  a  little 
nettled  at  never  seeing  the  name  of  New  Branswick 
mentioned  in  it,  either  as  regards  farming  or  any 
thing  else.  Tou  must  be  aware  that  there  is  such 
a  place  as  New  Branswick,  and  that  your  paper 
extends  its  drcolalaon  hither ;  but  I  suppose  yon 
think  that  "New  Branswick  is  no  good  for  farm- 
ing. "  It  is  better,  however,  than  you  are  perhaps 
aware  of;  and  to  convince  yon  of  that,  I  have  re- 
solved on  writing  you  some  particulars  regarding 
its  capabilities.  W  hat  Und  of  land  we  have — how 
we  get  along-^and  what  we  can  raise.  I  do  not 
feel  myself  altogether  qualified  for  the  undertake 
inc,  having  only  been  two  years  in  the  country, 
and  not  being  much  used  to  vniting,  but  it  seems 
there  is  no  one  vrith  better  qualifications  that  thinks 
it  worth  their  trouble. 

This  place  is  situated  thirty  miles  from  Frederick- 
ton  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  government,  and  thir- 
ty-five from  the  American  frontier'--Ca)ais,  Me. 
iftie  settlers  are  a  mixture  of  Scotch  and  English, 
the  first  of  which  commenced  in  the  forest  mteen 


growth  of  wood  may  be  said  to  be  a  nuxture  of 
spruce  and  hemlock,  bireh,  beech  and  maple. 

Ghopinng  doim,  clearing  np,  and  fencing  new 
land,  costs  £3  lOi,  or  $14  an  aen.  When  it  ia 
sown  vrith  oats  3  bush^  is  allowed  to  the  acre, 
and  the  retam  is  50,  more  or  lau ;  70  is  sometimes 
obtuned.  The  gronnd  is  only  hacrowed  twice 
ovev,  and  raked  voimd  the  stemw.  It  oocht  U> 
[get  more  stirring.  ^  ^ 

We  raias  fiMuoos  potatoea  faen.  We  had  300 
bushels  fipom  the  acre  last  season,  good  and  sound. 
There  vras  800  bushels  raised  on  one  acre,  near 
Frederickton,  last  jear*  The  ground  was  a  sandy 
loam,  plowed  out  of  the  swatd,  and  had  no  manors 
except  50  bnshels  of  leaohed  askes.  I  saw  aom» 
biisheb of tbam attha Provincial Bxhibilaon.  We 
are  not  very  paxtienlar  in  pbntiiM;  onr  potatoes  en 
new  land ;  we  make  no  hole  for  the  seed— just  lay 
down  the  eots  (3  to  a  hill)  on  the  surfiEuse,  ana 
draw  the  ashes  and  dirt  round  them.  A  neiehbov 
of  mine  saya,  "he  thinks  they  are  gi$  veel  ngged 
if  he  gets  a  chi]j  on  them."  We  raise  grass  seed 
in  la^  qnantitMs,  and  of  superior  q«>aSty ;  per- 
haps you  may  have  heard  of  the  Harvey  Timothy, 
a  great  part  of  it  is  sent  to  Boston.  We  sow  on^ 
3  pints  to  4  quarts  on  an  acre — sometimes  a  little 
clover  is  added.  The  dover  erows  very  strong ;  m 
neighbor  of  Bune  teUs  me  Suit  he  used  to  sew 
some  clover,  but  it  (pew  so  strong  that  he  could, 
not  cut  it,  and  he  enit  sowini;  it. 

We  top  the  heros-gra^s  with  the  sickle,  heno^ 
the  seed  is  very  pure.  A  good  hand  is  allowed  te 
ton  an  acre  a  day.  Four  mishels  from  the  acre  ie 
a  fair  crop.  As  for  plow  land  fiunning*  I  have  sev- 
eral times  seen  oats,  barley  and  wheat  raised  herSt 
which  weiffhed  respectively,  50,  60,  and  70  lhs» 
per  bushd.  The  land  would  do  well,  if  it  was 
well  attended  to ;  but  there  is  great  room  for  im- 
provement. Indeed,  I  have  ofUn  been  surprised 
to  see  the  crops  which  are  obtained  by  the  mode 
of  cultivation  sometimes  practised*  I  know  the 
fiirmers  in  my  country  would  think  hard  to  expect 
a  crop  from  the  same  system.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  formers  in  this  country  calculate 
too  much,  shr.  The  farmers  in  Scotland  do  not 
calculate  so  much,  and  yet  they  are  better  farm- 
ers ;  moreover  they  have  been  allowed  to  be  the 
best  farmers  in  the  world,  and  yet  it  has  been  said 
of  them,  that  ''they  are  strong  as  tlie  ox,  and  as 
ignorant  as  strong." 

I  shall  just  state  that  oats  here  this  vrinter  haye 
sold  at  2s.  6d.  per  bushel,  potatoes  2f.,  Timothy 
seed  145.,  and  hay  £4  per  ton,  all  on  the  spot. 

A  Scotohman  in  the  backwoods  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. John  Taylor. 

Mmy  Arff/emenf,  jy.  B.,  > 


years  acp.  ^They  have  stuck  to  their  farms  and 
done  weu.  The  soil  is  a. clayey  loam,  (not  veiy 
stony)  and  rests  upon  a  hard  pan.  The  geological 
formation  is  ^rey  sandstone  and  gramto.    TChe 
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RmABKS. — The  New  Brunswickers  shaE  faftve  a 
fikir chance  with  as.  They  send  os  the  finest  grase 
seed  the  world  can  produce,  and  we  suppose  the 
men  and  women  woiild  come  under  the  same  com- 
parative degree.  A  "Sootoh  backwoodsman'' 
8eein3  to  be  as  glib  with  the  pen  as  the  axe,  ai&d 
if  he  can  impart  something  to  benefit  "mankind 
in  general,  and  farmers  in  partionlar,"  why  he 
^'piitjt  through."  otqr  columns. 


Framingbaji  FAfUDBta'  CtDB. — Wehad  tfae.p]e$8- 
«!»  ofa^tepdiDsameetis^of  thisCla^a  «|  Ite- 
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wBghaiBt  on  the  21rt  Maioh.  A  laijge  audience 
^iadiee  Mid  gontfemea  ima  pMsent,  end  by  tibeir 
•AtentioB  mmifcrted  a  deep  iotcMei  in  all  the  ex- 
Meueeoftlie  eranig.  i%ej  liad»  as  oaaal,  an 
Address,  followed  by  a  diaourion,  winch  last  was 
on  ibe  importanoe  of  a  jffjood  Kbrazy,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  A^^Mditeal  books.  There  is  wealth, 
and  talent,  there,  anflident  to  establish  the  first, 
and  to  appreciate  the  attvadtire  literatava  of  the 
latter.  With  an  organintion  a  little  more  precise, 
with  standing  conuDittees  on  the  leading  subjects, 
«Bd  essays  and  r^NOts,  one  of  the  most  nsefal  as- 
aeciations  In  the  State  may  springfiram  this  germ. 


F«r  CAt  jre«r  Etiglmud  Farmer. 
OfJIrTIVATION  OF  VBXJrP. 

The  cherry,  plum,  peach,  quince,  pear,  and  ap- 
|de,  are  the  staple  ftwits  of  New  Enijland,  and  ev- 
ery farmer  Vhoee  climate  and  soil  is  adapted  to 
thetr  caitnre,  sboold  raise  an  abundant  miwpfy  fo^ 
his  own  family,  and  as  many  as  possible  for  the 
best  market  ho  can  command.  There  are  many 
aeeUons,  however,  m  Mtune,  New  Bampshire  and 
Vermont,  whete  the  stone  flrcdtSjasalso  tne  quince, 
bamiot  be  raised.  For  inttanoe,  the  fiurmers  of 
Vermont  should  not  eapeet  much  profit  from  the 
neach,  plum,  chenry,  or  quince,  as  they  cannot 
oe  raised  with  advantage  unless  i\p  the  southerD 
countries,  and  the  towns  bordering  on  the  Con- 
necticttt. 

But  in  the  aonthem,  ndddle,  and  eastetn  por- 
tions of  MastachiiaettB,  and  the  vicinity  of  all  our 
cities  and  large  villages,  they  may  be,  and  are 
raised  for  ^atly  remunerating  jftricea.  A*  single 
~>lum  tree  m  the  vidnity  of  Boston,  has  produced 
|80  or  $40  in  a  year,  and  many  fiirmers  have  car- 
fed  to  the  market  from  S  to  500,  and  some  as  high 
ail  8  or  1000  bashels  of  peaches,  and  sold  from  $1 
to. $2  per  bushel,  obtaining  more  dear  profit  from 
one-half  acre  of  land,  than  is  realized  m>m  a  ma- 
jority of  the  farms  in  the  State.  The  cherry  should 
DO  raised  fbr  family  use,  and  every  good  husband 
(whether  he  has  a  with  or  not)  wno  has  ground 
on  which  to  ^w  them,  mav  have  the  lmi7  in 
the  diflforent  varieties  of  good  sweet  chenies,  non 
four  to  six  weeks. 

The  quince,  may  be  grown  to  great  profit,  al- 
though its  culture  cannot  become  so  generally 
profitable,  as  the  peach  or  apple.  The  culture  of 
the  apple  is  one  of  importance  to  fmit  growers, 
in  all  climates  where  it  can  be  made  to  flourish, 
and  there  is  hardlv  a  farm  in  New  England  that 
has  not  some  locality  well  adapted  for  an  apple 
ctchard. 

M  V  olgeot  w31  be  to  make  some  suggestions  de- 
rived from  my  own  observation  and  experience,  to 
induce  others  to  enj^age  in  this  lucrative  and  pleas- 
ant branch  of  farmmg.  But,  says  some  ^ood  old 
fiurmer,  **I  shall  never  live  to  raise  fruit,  if  I  set 
out  trees  \  my  son  James  or  William  may  if  they 
want  to."  Bint  my  finend,  suppose  you  do  not  live 
to  ei\joy  the  fruit  from  those  trees,  tomebody  else 
will  regale  themselves  by  eating  it.  And  beude, 
have  you  not  eaten  fruit  a  hundred  times  from 
trees  that  you  did  not  set  out  ?  And  does  not  jus- 
dee  to  the  world  require  that  you  do  as  much  for 
alhers  that  come  after  you,  as  has  been  done  fibr 
jon  bf  otken  before  you !    Away  than  with  that 


frbe  and  selfiih  poKey,  so  detrihieBtal  to  all  im- 
provement m  the  moral  and  physical  worid.  How 
noble  to  see  a  man  in  the  dechne  of  life  plapting 
the  little  acorn  that  shall  grow  to  a  tree,  under 
which, generations  yet  to  bebom,  shall  be  screened 
from  Un  mid  summer's  sun.  Who  does  not  wish 
to  do  some  beneficent  act,  to  leave  the  world  a  lit- 
tle better  ibr  having  lived  in  it,  and  perpetuate  a 
pleasant  remembrance  to  those  that  come  after  us. 
A  gentleman  some  years  since,  was  riding  through 
old  Friuningham,  in  Uiddlesez  county,  and  pass- 
ing a  fine  orchard,  saw  a  man  Btandine  under  an 
apple  tree  verv  greedily  devonrina  a  fine  apple. 
The  stranger  halted,  and  asked  the  man  to  (rive 
him  an  apple.  He  did  so,  and  finding  the  friiit  ex- 
cellent, he  inquired  of  the  man  under  the  tree. 
"Who  set  out  this  fine  old  orchard  sir."  "An  old 
Mr.  John  Ames,~Qod  Mess  his  old  soul,"  said  th« 
man  with  a  mouthful  of  the  rich  apde.  Who  doea 
not  wish  to  have  a  hearty  "God  bless  his  soul" 
rest  on  his  memory  for  havingdone  something  un- 
selfish for  the  good  of  others.  But  look  here  friend, 
don't  von  see  that  every  good  fruit  tree  set  on 
yonr  firm  makes  it  the  more  valuable,  if  you  evelf 
want  to  sell  it,  or  for  your  sons  aud  daughters  ta 
live  on  it?    But  any  man  under  seventy  years,  in 

food  health,  and  in  favor  of  the  Maine  Law,  may 
ope  to  live  to  eat  of  the  fruit  from  the  trees  set 
1^  nis  own  hands.  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Fitehburg, 
tolls  of  an  (^  acquaintance  of  his,  in  Michigan, 
who  set  out  an  orchard  after  he  was  eighty  vean 
old,  and  lived  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  a  number  of 
years.  Joshua  S.  Evkrett. 

SoerettvHle,  Princiton, 


IiBOIStiATnra  AaRZOUIaTURAIa  BSBBT- 

t*BiiTH  MESTi]f«~TiiaiDA7  Etbh iii«,  Mabcb  92,  1853. 

The  tonth  meeting  of  the  series  was  held  at  the 
State  House  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  subject  of  discussion  was  *^The  Subdivision 
and  Fencing  of  the  Lands  of  a  Farm,^^ 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Prinoeton,  presided,  and  on 
opening  the  discussion  remarked  that  he  had  but 
little  experience  in  the  matter.  As  to  the  material 
for  fences,  in  the  district  where  he  resides  stone 
fences  are  almost  universally  used,  and  are  con- 
sidered the  cheapest — their  first  cost  being  very 
little  more  than  wood  fence  of  any  kind.  They 
will  stand  thirty  to  forty  years  without  re-setting, 
and  can  be  renewed  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  per  rod* 
He  had  stone  fences  on  his  farm  fifty  years  old, 
which  he  had  renewed  for  25  to  dO  cents.  He 
preferred  to  renew  his  walls  upon  the  old  founda- 
tion layer  of  stones,  because  they  get  firmly  fixed 
in  the  earth  and  are  less  liable  to  the  action  of  the 
frost.  In  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  lands,  he 
considered  small  lots  preferable.  In  his  neighbor- 
hood the  practice  is  to  enclose  in  lots  of  one  to 
three  or  four  acres.  Frequent  fences  serve  to  keep 
the  snow  upon  the  ground,  and  retain  the  fructi- 
fying substances  which  fall  with  the  snow  and 
raha.  They  also  prevent  the  light  debris  from  be- 
ing blown  from  land,  and  thus  serve  to  retain  fer- 
tilistDg  matter.    Around  the  wall  of  an  acre  lot 
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the  soil  for  the  distanoe  of  a  lod  inll  be  fotiliied 
hj  the  natritiTe  sahetanceB  which  aie  blown  from 
the  centre  of  the  lot.  In  laige  lots  this  proportion 
would  be  smaller. 

Mr.  Fbbnch,  of  Bnuntree,  said  he  considered 
the  subject  one  of  much  importance.  He  agreed 
with  the  chairman  in  a  measure.  On  land  where 
there  are  a  great  many  boulders  which  cannot  be 
disposed  of  in  any  other  way,  it  is  good  policy  per- 
haps to  work  them  into  fencing.  But  if  land  is 
free  for  the  plow,  and  intended  for  cultivation,  he 
amch  preferred  to  see  it  all  in  one  lot,  with  a  sin- 
gle exterior  fence,  and  the  buildings  as  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  farm  as  poemble.  By  this  meth- 
od the  operation  of  plowing  is  made  much  more 
eonTenient— there  is  more  room  to  turn  round; 
but  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  cattie  are  not 
to  be  turned  in  to  get  the  ** after  feed."  In  build- 
ing stone  wall,  if  in  a  pasture,  it  might  be  well  to 
use  the  old  foundations,  but  if  on  arable  land,  not 
on  a  boundary  luie,  he  would  dig  a  new  trench  and 
remore  such  of  the  old  stones  as  are  used  into  that. 
By  his  method  the  old  trench  is  left  for  a  drain, 
which  is  quite  useful,  as  grayelly,  stony  land  is 
usually  very  moist — and  the  bushes  and  briars 
which  always  cluster  around  a  fence  can  be  extir- 
pated. The  work,  too)  can  be  prosecuted  more 
rapidly.  He  was  disposed  to  faTor  stone  fences 
because  they  are  durable,  and  easily  kept  in  re- 
pair. 

In  setting  post  fences  he  urged  strongly  the  ben- 
efits of  charring  the  butt-ends  of  the  poets  before 
setting  them.  He  had  on  his  place  a  post  fence 
which  had  been  standing  for  18  years,  the  posts 
having  been  charred.  Last  year,  he  had  to  re-set 
some  of  them  on  account  of  .their  being  thrown 
over  by  the  frost,  and  found  them  perfectiy  sound. 
Charring  is  a  great  preservative  against  decay. 
Posts  should  be  set  4i  or  5  feet  into  the  ground. 
For  something  more  permanent,  he  thought  wire 
fence  would  be  very  cheap,  and  might  be  made 
very  strong.  He  would  suggest  to  farmers, 
whether,  on  gravelly  soil,  it  would  not  be  the 
cheapest  that  could  be  put  up. 

In  regard  to  hedges,  Mr.  French  said  that  in 
Krance  and  England  they  were  fast  losing  &vor, 
and  were  being  removed,  as  it  is  found  that  they 
impoverish  the  soil,  drawing  a  great  deal  of  fet^ 
tilicing  matter  from  it  through  their  roots.  If  a 
person  desires  a  screen  around  his  buildmgs,  there 
is  nothing  better  of  this  sort  than  buck-thorn  or 
arbor  vitad— but  neither  can  be  said  'to  be  safe 
against  cattle,  though  they  maybe  combined  with 
a  wire  fence  and  rendered  safe.  Mr.  French 
thought  farmers  might  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
beauty  of  their  farms,  without  extra  expense,  by 
a  littie  care  in  setting  their  fences  with  regularity 
and  a  regard  to  the  rules  of  taste. 

Ma.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  said  that  the  matter 


of  subdividing  lands  in  New  England  was  at  pvs- 
aentvery  moeh  determined  by  aeddent,  whidi 
should  not  be  the  ease.  He  oonenved  the  design 
of  fences  to  be  the  eodosure  of  feeding  land,  and 
the  protection  of  cultivated  land  from  cattie.  If  a 
fiffmer  has  no  feeding  land,  fenoes  will  be  an  in- 
cumbrance in  the  farming  operations,  as  plowing, 
for  instance.  He  also  considered  it  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  the  buildings  in  the  centre  of  a  farm, 
without  regard  to  highways,  because  it  saves  time 
in  teaming  manure,  gcnng  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  fiirm,  Ac.  Mr.  Proctor  thought  a  great  deal 
of  money  iras  lost  on  stone  fences,  although  he 
was  aware  of  their  great  popularity.  They  may 
be  of  some  service  in  retaining  the  manures  on 
land,  and  frvtt  trees  perhaps  do  better  alongside 
of  them ;  but  numerous  fences  are  so  inconven- 
ient in  doing  farm  work,  there  are  so  many  ban 
to  take  down  and  put  up,  A«.,  that  he  believed  the 
disadvantages  ofbet  those  benefits,  and  it  was  bet- 
ter to  have  a  form  all  in  one  lot. 

Mr.  Pjroctor  took  occarion  to  dissent  from  the 
extravagant  views  (as  ^he  deemed  them)  which 
have  been  advanced  at  these  meetings  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  guano  as  a  manure.  He  vras  not 
satisfied  as  to  its  efficacy  in  all  cases.  He  knew 
of  an  instance  where,  in  a  dry  season,  It  proved  a 
foilure  in  producing  a  com  crop,  while  ordinaiy 
manure  was  oompletely  succefleful.  It  may  do 
well  at  the  South,  as  has  been  related,  but  it  does 
not  foUow  that  it  will  do  well  here.  He  was  in- 
clined to  call  it  fancy  farming. 

Prof.  Nash,  of  Amherst  College,  was  of  the 
ophuon"  that  if  hinds  were  stony  it  would  be  well 
to  cut  them  up  into  small  lots ;  but  on  lands  easi- 
ly cultivated  and  level,  the  policy  of  the  farmer 
should  be  to  have  as  few  fences  as  possible.  They 
should  be  strong,  and  able  to  redst  the  attempto 
of  cattie.  Numerous  fenoes  are  expensive,  and 
formers  cannot  support  them.  In  fencing,  refer- 
ence should  be  had  to  duration  and  expense,  along 
with  the  beautifol.  It  can,  perhaps,  as  easily  be 
made  handsomely,  as  awkwardly, — ^we  should  en- 
deavor to  combine  the  beautiful  with  the  useful. 

Mr.  Skith,  of  Hadley,  sud  that  in  his  part  of 
the  State  (the  Connecticut  valley)  the  lands  were 
scarcely  subdivided  at  all,  even  among  cUflerent 
owners,  owing  to  theur  being  held  in  small  lots, 
and  the  high  cost  of  fencing  n^tetials ;  they  can- 
not aflbrd  to  fence  their  lands,  and  a  great  part  of 
them  are  held  in  common.  This  is  on  intervale 
lands.  He  considered  dirision  fences  inconven- 
ient, besides  lessening  the  amount  of  productive 
hud.  Cannotget  acrop  within  arod  of  the  fence. 
Pasture  lands  alone  are  considered  neoeasary  to 
be  enclosed  by  the  farmers  in  his  vicinity. 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, considered  the  question  one  of  mere  econo- 
my, but  what  was  best,  he  vfas  not  prepared  to 
say.    He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  wire  fenciagk 
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and  detailed  a  plan  for  t^htening  the  wirasi.  It 
was  io  have  a  small  roller,  with  three  holes  bored 
in  it,  one  in  the  middle  and  one  in  eaeh  end, 
whioh,  afler  the  wires  are  drawn  through  the 
holes  in  the  poets,  shoold  be  plii^d  against  the 
second  post,  and  the  wire  passed  through  the  hole 
in  the  centre ;  then  by  means  of  pins  plaoed  in  the 
holes  at  the  ends,  the  roller  can  be  tamed,  and 
th<i  desired  amount  of  tension  obtained.  There  is 
^ne  objection  to  wire  fences.  He  had  known  two 
or  three  valuable  horses  to  be  killed  bj  them. — 
Horses,  when  let  out  in  the  spring,  are  extremely 
prone  to  gambol  j  and  in  racing  from  one  end  of  a 
field  to  the  other,  are  apt  to  ran  with  great  force, 
against  a  wire  fence,  from  not  observing  it,  and 
are  instantly  lolled.  He  did  not  know  of  any  |Nre- 
Tentive,  except  to  lead  them  round  and  let  them 
know  that  there  is  something  far  them  to  look  ont 
fiir. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator  y  submit- 
ted some  remarks  in  relation  to  wire  fences.  lie 
knew  of  no  better  mode  of  constructing  them  than 
that  desczibed  by  Mr.  Flint.  They  can  be  built 
with  very  long  fastenings,  trees  ftffmmg  the  best 
poets;  he  knew  of  a  line  of  wire  fence  where  the 
ftsteniogs  were  half  a  mile  apart.  It  is  important 
to  have  good  wire.  No.  8  is  as  small  as  should  be 
used.  Annealed  wire  is  not  proper,  because  the 
prooess  of  annealing  renders  it  more  liable  to  oor- 
Tode,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that 
it  will  support  less  weight  than  any  other  kind. 
He  had  known  wire  fence  which  had  been  up  four 
years,  and  last  season  was  perfectly  sound. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Waltham,  thought  the  subject 
resolved  itself  into  the  character  of  the  lands  of 
the  farm  to  be  fenced.  If  part  is  fit  only  for  pas- 
turage, it  should  be  enclosed ;  if  arable,  it  should 
be  thrown  into  one  lot.  Where  stones  abound, 
it  is  good  policy,  perhaps,  to  make  them  into 
walks. 

The  cha]rman,Mr.  Brooks,  inquired  whether  100 
acres  ofpasture  land,  divided  into  10  acre  lots, 
would  not  furnish  more  feed  than  if  thrown  to- 
gether. 

Prof.  Nash  replied,  that  he  thooght  it  vroald. 
Better  feed  can  be  secured,  and  it  can  also  be  le- 
•erved  if  desired. 

Mr.  French  thought  the  system  might  operate 
very  well  for  a  coaple  of  months  in  the  first  part 
of  the  season,  but  afler  that  time,  he  thought  it 
would  be  full  as  advantageons  to  throw  the  pas- 
torea  together. 


depentknot  itpon  the  natunU  rtsourees  of  the  farm 
for  iuferti&zing  agenis.  He  had  a  facm  of  fifty 
aerea  led  him,  upon  whioh,  fiir  a  life-time,  had 
been  kept  six  eovrs,  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  horse. 
This,  under  the  old  practice,  was  the  extent  of  its 
capacity.  He  had  added  one  hundred  acres  of 
land,  and  was  feeding  from  the  whole  forty-one 
head  of  cattle.  l%at  is,  he  has  added  two  propor- 
tions of  land  and  more  than  six  proportions  of 
stock !  and  had  paid  for  the  whole,  from  the  profits 
of  the  land.  He  believed  that  25  per  cent,  of  all 
crops  may  be  sold  from  the  farm  annually,  and  the 
farm  still  grow  better ;  and  that  firom  such  sales  a 
nett  gain  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  may  be  realized, 
yearly.  Mr.  Brook's  practice  sustains  his  ojnn- 
ion. 

But  we  intended  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
guano.  We  think  well  of  it,  and  use  it,  moderate- 
ly. There  is  danger,  however,  that  our  people 
will  get  into  k  furor  about  it,  and  neglect  the  true 
sources  of  gain  on  their  own  lands.  We  hope  to 
see  no  hen,  or  pig^  or  muUicauUs  fever  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  that  every  cultivator  vrill  imjMrove  every 
possible  way  to  swell  his  domestic  manure  heapa 
firsts  and  then,  as  an  auxiliary,  he  may  carefully 
test  the  virtues  of  guano. 


OUANO. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  made  an  excdlent 
speech  at  the  State  House,  on  the  subject  of  ma- 
nures, while  that  qnestion  waa  under  diaoussion. 
He  thought  guano  a  valuable  fertiUaer,  and  may 
be  used,  under  certain  drcumstances,  with  advan- 
tafp.    But  the  farmer^  ho  said,  tnuU  place  hU  chig 


AOBIOULTUBJLL  BDUOATION. 

CoUeciato  education,  as  hitherto  directed,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  avuhible  to  farmers' 
sons,  except  as  they  were  about  to  leave  the  em- 
plovment  of  their  mthers  for  other  caninn.  No 
fault  should,  on  this  account,  be  ascribed  to  oar 
colleges.  They  were  established  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  young  men  for  the  learned 
professions.  The^  have  done  this ;  have  done  it 
well ;  are  still  domg  it  fiuthfnlly  and  impartially, 
taking  young  men  mm  all  the  walks  of  liie,  as  wdl 
from  the  fiirm  as  otherwhere,  and  traimng  then 
for  higher  fields  of  usefolness. 

But  whfle  fiirmers,  in  common  with  all  others, 
can  educate  their  sonsybr  leaving  the  farm,  does 
not  tiie  public  good  require  that  th*ey  should  also 
have  the  means  of  edncatins  them  to  stay  on  the 
farmt  Has  not  a  want  of  this  kind  sprung  up  in 
the  progress  of  our  institutions  1  Is  it  not  deeply 
felt  oy  the  finends  of  enlightened  agriculture  f 
and  would  not  our  colleges  do  well  to  meet  it 
promptiy  ?  As  they  have  libraries,  cabinets,  and 
courses  of  kctnrea  abeady  establisJied,  they  eould 
meet  the  exisency  altogether  more  economically 
than  it  oonidbe  provided  for  by  the  establishment 
of  institutions  exclusively  for  that  purpose. 

The  plan  should  embraoe  instruction  in  Analyli' 
cat  Chemistry  in  Natural  History^  and  in  Theoret" 
ical  and  Practical  Agriculture.  Instruction  could 
be  given  in  the  first  two,  in  connection  with  the 
regular  collegiate  course,  without  increased  ex- 

Sense.  The  students  in  agriculture  should  be  nn- 
er  the  direction  of  an  instructor  appointed  for 
that  specific  purpose.  He  should  be  at  once  sci- 
entific and  practical— capable  on  the  one  hand  of 
directing  their  studies,  and  on  the  other  of  show- 
ing them  the  best  samples  of  all  kinds  of  faim- 
work,  done  by  bimseu.  A  portion,  at  least,  of 
his  lectures,  should  be  in  the  open  field,  with  hoe» 
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spade,  or  scythe  in  hand.  He  should  be  able  to 
do  anjifaiDg  that  is  to  be  done  on  a  farm,  and  to 
me  a  nason  for  its  bong  done  in  the  right  way. 
And  he  should  be  an  eoonomist,  capable  of  show- 


spring  season — the  snmmer  season — and   the  aa- 
tomnal  season. 

In  other  parts  of  the  would,  they  have  rainy  sei^ 
sons,^  when,  although  it  does  not  pour  down  aU 


ing  how  the  cost  of  production  may  be  diminished,  |  the  time,  yet  th|^  is  more  or  less  ram  almost  eveiy 
and  how  crops  may  oe  expended  so  as  to  give  the  da]^,  and  this  is  alternated  with  the  dry  season,  in 


best  return,  both  in  pecuniary  and  in  fertilizing 
v^Jue. 

The  emptoyment  of  soeh  a  man  would  add  some- 
lluDg  to  the  annual  expenditures  of  a  college.  No 
other  part  of  the  arrangement  would.    Lectures 


which  no  nun  falls.  In  some  latitudes,  the  wind 
sets  in,  and  blows  with  little  or  no  rariation  for 
months  in  one  direotian  only. 

In  Peru  they  hare  a  cloud v  season,  Humboldt 
says,  that  for  several  months,  a  thick  mist  ob- 


on  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  natural  philosophy,  scures  the  firmament.  Not  a  planet,  not  the  most 
vegetable  pliysiology,  &c.,  can  be  given  as  cheap-  brilliant  stars  of  the  southern  nemisphere,  neither 
ly  to  many  as  to  few.    It  costs  no  more  to  keep  up  Ganopus  nor  the  Southern  Cross,  are  visible.    It  is 


eabinets  in  mineralogy,  geology  and  natural  histo- 
ry for  five  hundred  students,  than  for  one  hundred. 
The  same  b  true  of  nearly  every  apnliance  for  col- 
legiate education.  The  economy  or  uniting  agri- 
cultunil  departments  with  colleges  already  estab- 
fished,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  If  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  State  to  educate  its  youth,  it  is  no  less  a 
dii^  to  educate  them  with  a  reasonable  regard  to 
Monomy.  Funds  for  this  purpose,  whether  from 
public  or  private  munificence,  should  be  applied  as 
advantageously  as  jpossible  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  tne  object.  For  these  reasons  I  have 
supposed  that  our  colleges  would  do  a  work  of  im- 
fllsnse  public  utility  by  providing  for  instruction  in 
M;riculture.  There  need  be  no  rivalry  between 
them,  unless  it  be  the  rivalry  of  doin|^  good.  If 
each  can  furnish  agriculturtu  instruction  for  its 
own  renon  cheaper  than  can  be  furnished  other- 
wise, vniy  should  vre  not  rejoice  if  the  others  can 
do  the  like  for  their  locations  respectively?  It  is 
infinitely  better  to  sustain  the  institutions  we  have, 
than  to  create  new  ones  to  languish  for  want^of 
support.  liSt  the  colleges  of  our  country  provide 
te  agricultural  education  in  their  respective  re- 

S'ons,  and  their  own  interests,  if  it  be  possible  for 
»m  to  have  interests  distinct  from  those  of  the 
public,  will  not  fiifl  to  be  advanced. 

Why  riiould  not  the  youn^  man,  who  can  be 
tfBxed  from  the  farm  for  a  single  year,  enjoy  as 
aeh  privilMss  for  that  time,  as  those  who  pursue 
a  prolonged  academical  course  ?  Why  should  not 
he  be  educated /or  his  profession  as  well  ss  they 
for  theirs?  His  profession  is  not  unimportant ;  it 
is  not  more  easily  learned  than  all  others ;  it  re- 
ouires  a  large  amount  of  knowledge ;  and  the  very 
not  that,  as  a  general  rule,  young  men  who  are  to 
become  farmers,  will  take  but  a  short  course  of 
prerious  study,  seems  to  be  a  good  reason  why  the 
best  pcsnble  means  should  be  furnished  to  them, 
that  they  may  learn  mnoh  in  littie  time.  Such 
means  should  be  fbmished  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that 
tiie  son  of  the  poovest  farmer  in  the  oountry  need 
not  be  debarred;  and  our  established  colleges 
should  furnish  them,  because  they  can  do  it  at 
less  than  half  the  expense  of  supporting  separate 
iastttations.— /ounwX. 


OXiOUDT  8BA80N. 

Bvery  part  of  the  globe  has  certain  seasons  dur- 


nevertheless  a  bsneral  character,  which  is  some 
what  uniform  from  year  to  year,  arid  distingubhes 
them  from  the  seasons  of  other  periods,  ifere,  in 
our  own  latitude,  we  have  the  winter  season — ^the 


firecjuentiy  almost  impoedble  to  distinguish  the 
position  of  the  moon. 

If  by  chance,  the  outline  of  the  sun's  disk  be 
visible  during  the  day,  it  appears  devoid  of  rays, 
as  if  seen  through  colored  glasses,  being  geDerally 
of  a  yellowish  red,  sometimes  of  a  white,  and  oc- 
casionally even  of  a  blmsh  color.  The  mariner, 
driven  onward  by  the  cold,  south  curr€$nt  of  the 
sea,  is  unable  to  recognise  the  shores,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  observations  of  latitude,  sails  past 
the  harbor's  mouth  which  he  desired  to  enter. 

Except  the  usual  variations  of  spring,  summer, 
fall  ana  vrinter,  our  latitude  is  not  subiect  to  such 
periodical  onsets  of  rain,  or  trade  wmds,  or  misty 
and  cloudy  weather.  It  is  as  a  seneral  thing  very 
clear,  and  with  the  exception  ofoccasional  doods, 
and  storms  of  comparatively  short  duration,  we 
have  no  cloudy  seasons,  nor  misty  seasons,  nor 
rainy  seasons.  The  light  of  the  sun,  and  moon, 
and  stars,  shines  for  the  most  part  unobstructed, 
and  with  beautiful  brilliancy.  This  is  as  ooBdn- 
cive  to  health,  as  it  is  to  the  pleasure  of  the  body, 
and  although  we  complain  of^ocoasionid  cold  win- 
ters, and  backward  seiisons,  these  blessings  alone 
are  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  erils  of  that 
kind.  The  health  of  both  the  animal  and  veceta- 
ble  kingdom  is  intimately  connected  with  light. 
— Maine  Farmer. 


LOOK  AT  TOUR  BBB8. 

If  you  desire  early  and  strong  young  swarms  of 
bees,  you  must  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  honey 
during  the  latter  part  of  March  and  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  But  honey  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
The  bees  intend  to  lay  up  an  abundant  supply  of 
pollen,  or  bee-bread,  but  if  their  store  is  short,  and 
the  season  is  backward,  they  are  unable  to  find  it 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  ovrn  use  and  that 
of  their  young,  whose  nourishment  chiefly  depends 
upon  it. 

On  the  23d  and  24th  of  March,  the  days  being 
clear  and  warm,  we  placed  West  India  honey  and 
loaf  sugar  melted  together,  before  our  bees,  by  set- 
ting a  feeing  box  containing  the  mixtors  onaftoor 
barrel,  20  feet  from  the  hives.  The  feeding  vras 
suggested  because  one  or  two  of  the  swarms  were 
weak.  Five  swarms  carried  away  a  pint  of  the 
mixture  m  a  few  hours.  The  next  day  the  box 
was  replenished,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tea-cop 
foil  of  flour  was  laid  on  a  shingle  near  the  barrel ; 
when  the  beea  very  soon  forsook  the  honey  and 
carried  away  the  whole  of  the  flour,  and  did  the 
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same  'with  an  equal  amouot  on  the  25th.  On  the 
26th,  toother  cup  full  was  supplied  in  the  after- 
noon. Daring  the  succeeding  night  a  gentle  rain 
m9t  tbe  sarfnoe  of  the  ionr,  which  was  dried  by 
the  winds  into  a  hard  crust  before  9  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  27  th.  The  beea  came  to  itbe- 
fyn  ten,  but  they  were  puziled  to  take  it  up  as 
tbay  bad  done,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  curioei- 
4^  to  see  what  course  they  would  pursue.  Their 
ifislincts,  however,  £d  not  fail  them.  Ranged 
flidc  by  side  along  the  base  of  the  mound,  they  soon 
perforated  the  crust,  and  long  before  night  the  ex- 
cavation was  neariy  completed,  and  most  of  the 
flour  carried  away. 

Bee-bi[«ad,  or  pollen,  is  collected  and  packed 
down  for  Mian  use,  and  often  covered  with  wax. 
Flour  18  a  similar  substance,  and  answers  their 
puipose  pretty  well,  therefore  supply  it. 


<t 


rw  M«  iV««p  EnglmU  Former. 
BIBDS  OF  MBW  GNGI.AMD. 
THBia  PAST  AJiD  PEfidENT  BISTORT.... No.  8. 
Br  8.  P.  lOWLXE. 

The  late  Alexander  Wilson,  the  author "^rf the 
Ameriean  Ornithology,"  was  a  disbeliever  in 
the  torpidity  of  swallows  in  the  mnter,  and  treats 
the  whole  subject  with  ridicule.  In  his  history  of 
OUT  birds,  he  copies  Doct.  Williams's  account  of 
the  dumney  swallows,  found  tor^nd  in  hdlow 
trees,  in  the  towns  of  Oanby  and  Bridport,  as 
bafine  written,  but  whoUv  omits  to  notice  the  one 
fixm  Mr.  Ramsey,  from  Uubbardston,  so  conclu- 
sive, lie  says,  **I  cannot,  in  the  cases  cited,  see 
any  sufficient  cause  for  the  belief  of  the  torpidity 
of  swallows.    The  birds  were  seen  to  pass  out  on 


Buscitated  swallow,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  from 
the  bottom  of  a  miU-pond,  is,  I  confess,  a  phenom- 
enon in  omitholoffy,  that  I  have  never  met  with." 
Now,  in  point  effect,  Mr.  Wilson's  knowledge  of 
our  birds,  extended  only  through  a  period  of  nine 
years — to  wit,  from  1804  to  his  death,  in  1813. 
And  we  strongly  suspect  he  met  a  man,  who 
was  as  conversant  with  our  birds  as  himself,  when 
he  saw  for  the  first  time,  in  March,  1810,at  Louis- 
ville, in  Kentucky,  the  author  of  the  Birds  of 
America.  Mr.  Audubon's  account  of  this  inter- 
riew  and  Mr.  Wilson's  subsequent  notice  of  it, 
may  be  seen  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Audubon's  Krds, 

{>age  437.  And  he  certainly  "marked  the  pecu- 
iarities  of  our  birds,  when  he  made  the  discovery 
and  described  the  Red  Owl  as  a  distinct  species, 
since  all  omitholpsts  subsequent  to  his  time  have 
failed  to  distinguish  it,  and  have  ascertained  that 
the  Red  Owl  is  no  other  than  the  Mottled  Owl,  in 
his  juvenile  years.  We  should  think  from  read- 
ing Wilson's  Life  by  Mr.  Ord,  that  his  biographer 
supposed  that  he  would  probably  have  become, had 
he  have  lived,  a  reformer  in  the  Natural  History 
of  our  country.  And  that  all  stories  published 
incur  Philosophical  and  Natural  History  transac- 
tions and  Institutes,  such  as  the  torpidity  of  swal- 
lows, toads  found  deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth  or 
rocks,the  Gloucester  &a  Serpent,  &c.,  and  all  mross 
fictions  [as  he  was  pleased  to  call  them]  palmed 
upon  mankind,  the  Paisley  weaver  was  destined  to 
expose.  Doct.  Barton,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  when  alluding  to  the 
subject  of  the  torpidity  of  swallows,  says,  "I  have, 
at  this  time,  in  the  press,  a  memoir  on  the  raiera- 
tionand  torpidity  or  these  birds.  I  am  confident 
that  I  shall  he  aWe  to  convince  every  candid  phi- 
losopher, that  great  numbers  of  swallows,  of  dif- 
ferent species,  do  occasionally  pass  into  a  state  of 
torpidity,  more  or  less  profound.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  all  the  swallows  of  North  America  be- 


tory  birds.    But  subsequent  and  very  extensive  m- 
quiries  have  convinced  me,  that  the  instances  of 


nuidle  of  September,  they  were  seen  entering  the 
tree  for  the  last  time ;  but  there  is  no  information 
here,  of  their  being  seen  at  any  time  during  win- 
ter, either  within  or  around  the  tree."  This  is  ex- 
ceedmeiy  unfair,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilson,  for 
it  will l)e  seen  in  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Ram- 
sey, firom  Hubbardston,  that  swallows  were  seen 
by  him  in  March,  when  there  was  a  deep  snow 
upon  the  ground,  and  that  the  bnds  were  actual- 
ly examined,  when  inside  the  tree,  and  some  of 
them  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  torpid 
atate.  Mr.  WHmu  admits,  that  the  chimney 
swbUow  ueoall^  arrives  in  May  from  the  south, 
and  departa  in  September.  Now  I  would  inquire, 
how  came  these  birds  to  be  found  in  a  hollow  tree 
inYermont,  in  a  parttaliy  torpid  state,  in  the 
menth  of  March,  with  a  deep  snow  upon  the 
gveuad,  if  they  bad  not  hibernated  there  daring 
tbe  winter?  Would  they  have  migrated  from  the 
sonth,  so  eariy  in  theaprine?  Mr.  Wilson,  when 
writing  tt^oa  the  subject  of  the  torpicUty  of  swal- 
lows in  wmter,  says,  '<Awi^  with  such  absimfi- 
ties !  they  are  unworthy  of  a  serions  refutation. 
I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  with  a  man,  who  has 
bcMi  personally  mote  conversant  with  iMrds,  than 
^y^yy  who  has  followed  them  in  their  wide  and 
derious  routes,— studied  their  various  manners- 
mingled  with,  and  marked  their  peculiarities, 
more  than  I  have  done ;  yet  the  miracle  of  a  re- 


torpid  swallows  are  much  more  frequent  than  1 
formerly  supposed  they  were ;  and  that  there  are 
two  species  of  the  genus  Hlrundo,  which  are  pe- 
culiarly disposed  to  pass  the  brumal  season  m 
the  carities  of  rocks,  m  thehoUqws  of  trees,  and 
in  other  similar  situations,  where  they  are  often 
found  in  a  soporose  state.  These  species  are  the 
Brundo  rwaria,  or  sand  swallow;  and  the  /f . 
pelasgia,  which  we  call  chimney  swallow.  There 
IS  no  fact  in  ornithology  better  established  than 
the  fad  of  the  occasional  torpidity  of  these  two 
species  of  Hirundo !  '* 

Prom  some  cause  not  known,^  Doct.  ^^•'Jf*'' 
never  published,  as  he  had  promised,  his  "Me- 
m(Mr  on  the  Migration  and  Torpidity  «  Swal- 
lows," and  from  this  circumstance,  Mr.  Ord,  the 
biographef  of  Alexander  Wilson,  infers  that  the 
Doctor  was  deterred  from  doing  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  light  shed  upon  the  vexed  subject 
of  the  torpidity  of  swallows,  by  the  author  of 
"the  American  Ornithology  ;"  and  that  he  mani- 
fested great  discretion  in  suppressing  it.  We 
have  reason  to  suppose  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  fii- 
miliar  with  the  habits  of  our  birds,  as  they  are 
seen  in  New  England.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn,  that  he  ever  risited  the  north,  with  a  smgie 
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▼lew  of  examining  ita  birds.    lie  set  oul,  be  says, 
in  one  of  hia  letters  to  Mr.  Bartram,  under  date 
of  Sept.  21  at,  I80&,  for  the  Eastern  States,  in 
seoreb  of  birds  and  sobseribers,  bat  how  many 
birds  he  found  the  laat  of  September,  in  New  -&ig- 
land,  he  does  not  infonn  us.    The  whole  time 
mnt  by  Mr.  Wilaon  at  the  north,  in  the  autumn 
of  1808,  was  less  than  two  months     In  his  letters, 
sent  home  to  his  friends  during  this  tour,  he  ex- 
presses the  greatest  contempt  of  the  climate  and 
habits  of  the  pe(^)e  of  New  England  j  he  says, 
^'I^wyers  swarm  in  every  town,  like  locusts ; 
almost  every  door  has  the  word  Office  painted  over 
k       it,  which,  like  the  web  of  a  spider,  points  out  the 
place,  where  the  spoiler  lurks  for  his  prey.    There 
IS  little  or  no  improvement  in  agriculture  ;  in  fifty 
miles  I  did  not  ot^erve  a  single  grain  or  stubble 
field,  though  the  country  has  been  cleared  and 
settled   these  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.    In 
short,  the  sieady  habits  9f  a  great  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  New  England  through 
which  I  passed,  seem  to  be  laaness  and  law  bicl- 
^ngs.    My  journey  through  almost  the  whole  of 
New  England,  has  lowered  the  Yankees  in  my  es- 
teem.   Except  a  few  neat  academies,  I  found 
their  school-houses  equally  ruinous  and  deserted 
with  ours ;  fields  covered  with  stones ;  stone  fenc- 
es ;  scrubby  oaks,  and  pine  trees ;  wretched  or- 
chards ;  scarcely  one  grain  field  in  twenty  mfles ; 
the  taverns  along  the  road  dirty,  and  filled  with 
loungers,  brawling  about  law  suits  and  politicks  ; 
the  people  snappish  and  extortioners,  lazy,  and 
two  hundred  years  behind  the  Pennsylvanians,  in 
Agricultural  improvements.     Mr.    Wilson   found 
Boston  so  filthy,  that  he  would  not  disgust  his 
friend  with  a  descriution  of  it.    The  draymen  in 
shouting  to  their  norses,  made  such  a  hideous 
howling  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  at  every  comer, 
that  he  was  reminded  of  some  miserable  wretch, 
ezpinng  on  the  wheel."    Upon  reading  this  ac- 
count,  we  were  led  to  think  that  if  ^fi.  Wilson 
.   wasnot  better  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  New 
England  birda  than  he  was  of  the  character  of  the 
people,  not  muoli  roliance  should  be  placed  on  his 
opinion^  in  regard  to  the  torpidity  of  swallows. 
For  they  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  be  found  at 
^    the  North.    It  would  seem  Mr.  Audubon's  mind 
was  not  settled,  in  regard  to  this  subject.    For 
we  find  in  Ms  1st  vol.  of  the  "Birds  of  America," 
page  179,  when  speaking  of  the  CliffSwallow,where 
he  says,  "I  embrueed  every  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining their  habits,  carefiilly  noted  their  arrival 
and  disappearance,  and  recorded  every  fact  con- 
nected  with  their  history,  being  extremely  desir- 
ous of  settling  the  long-agitated  question,  respect- 
ing the  migrati.)n  or  supposed  torpidity  of  swal- 
lows." 


and  placed  on  a  window^  in  the  sun.  In  a  few 
hours  they  recovered  their  consciousness,  and  flew 
out  of  the  window  into  the  open  air.  In  the  vi- 
cinity where  these  birds  were  found,  was  a  pond 
filled  with  mud  and  water.  The  mud  found  npoa 
these  swallows  was  not  the  black  dirt  of  the  gar- 
den, but  was  a  slimy  mud.  We  have  since  seen 
Bank  Swallows,  under  circumstances  that  have 
led  us  to  suppose  they  were  in  a  partial  state  of 
torpi<]Ut]r.  Such  as  sitting  on  willow  twigs,  l^  the 
side  of  rivers  and  streams,  a  few  iaohes  from  the 
water ;  at  one  time  as  early  in  the  sprine  as  the 
25th  day  of  March.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  the  subject  of  the  torpidi- 
ty of  the  swallow  is  still  an  open  one,  and  not  by 
any  means  so  e&ctually  closed,  as  Mr.  WilsoB 
and  some  others  had  supposed. 


Danversport,  Jan.  lOM,  1853. 
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REMARKS  ON  BX7DDING  AND  QRAFT- 

INO. 

Buds  should  always  be  set  befovs  the  stock  or 
bud  has  ceased  to  grow  for  the  season.    In  setting 
pears  in  pear  stocks,  it  is  important  to  commence 
earlier  than  with  apples,  as  the  former  do  not  grow 
80  long  as  the  latter.    Plum  and  ohercy  stocks  alsa 
stop  giowkig  early,  unless  the  dsTelopment  b 
kept  up  by  stimulating  mantire,  and  careful  tillage. 
Apple  trees,  if  healthy  and  in  a  good  growing  con- 
dition, may  be  budded  late  in  August.     Peach 
trees  continue  to  grow  even  longer  than  apple  tiees, 
and  it  is  never  advisable  to  bud  them  early.    In 
all  trees,  when  budded,  there  should  be  soffioient 
sap  to  cause  the  bark  to  peel  freely.    Of  the  pro> 
per  time  for  performing  this  operation  in  the  ser- 
eral  kinds  of  trees  above  mentioned,  the  read^ 
peeling  of  the  bark  is  the  only  criterion  to  be  re- 
lied on.     In  grafting,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
for  those  who  are  engaged  extensively  in  the  ban- 
ness,  to  preserve  scions  for  some  months  before 
the  time  arrives  for  inserting  them.    For  this  pop- 
pose,  no  material  has  yet  been  discovered  superior 
to  damp  sawdust.    In  regard  to  its  efficiency  the 
editor  of  the  Albani/  CuUivatar  says : 

"The  mode  first  suggested  to  us  Iw  T.  G,  Yw>- 
KANB,  of  Walworth,  NTy.  ,  of  preserving  the  sdons 
of  fruit  trees  in  moist  sawdost,  has  proved  superior 
to  any  other.  It  is  better  than  damp  moss,  m  the 
»cihty  with  which  the  scion  may  be  perfectly 
imbedded  in  it,  leaving  no  interstiees;  and  it  excels 


moist,  sand  it  being  lighter,  more  spongy,  and 
In  the  spring  of  1836,  the  writer  of  this  article  ?Jl'*'®^y  ^"«  fr^n^  a  grit  which  may  injure  a  knif^. 
witnessed  what  he  has  supposed  to  bo  an  instance  *^*  **®™  without  difficulty  preserved  scions,  which 
,.f  .k.  * ..._: ;!..._  ^ .,  -.        .     .  ^^jpQ  ^j  ^  ^jj^  summer  for  budding,  till  the  fol- 


of  the  torpidity  of  tlie  swallow.  By  referring  to 
a  diary  kept  that  year,  I  find  the  date  of  this  oc- 
curence Ujc  10th  of  April.  It  was  upon  a  fine 
spring  morning,  succeeding  a  pleasant  day,  I  dis- 
covered uhout  sunrise  two  White  Bellied  Swallows 
[tlie  Hirunt/o  viridis  of  Wilson]  fluttering  on  the 
ground,  ami  unable  to  fly.  They  were  easily 
caught,  and  exuinined,  as  it  was  my  impression  at 
the  time,  they  h.vi  been  injured  by  a  cat.  Upon 
examination  I  was  satisfied  this  was  not  the  case. 
They  were  wet  with  mud  and  water,  and  after 
being  wiped  dry,  they  were  taken  into  the  house, 


lowing  spring,  and  inserted  them  as  grafts  with 
entire  sncoess ;  and  we  have  kept  winter  oat  gnfts 
till  midsummer  perfectly  fresh,  and  employed  them 
sucoeesfuUjr  in  budding.  A  boshel  of  sawdust 
will  retain  its  moisture  for  many  weeks  nearly  nn- 
altered,but  water  must  not  be  applied  too  oooiously 
or  water  soakine  and  decay  will  be  the  rosult.  The 
north  side  of  a  building  or  a  cool  cellar  is  the  best 
place." 

In  Kenriek's  Work  on  Orcharding,  we  have  the 
following  remarks  on  Innoculating  ; 
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"Inxioealating  is  the  operation  of  tramfemng 
aaj  deaizable  Tariety  of  tree  upon  the  stock  of  an 
innrior  or  wild  yanetj.  The  operation  is  prinei- 
paQy  practised  on  small  trees,  and  only  dnring 
the  time  the  sap  flows  freely,  and  chiefly  daring 
the  months  of  Aogost  and  ^ptember.  &Iect  for 
the  bsds  the  ripest  young  twigs  of  the  present 
year,  and  out  on  the  leaves,  leaving  the  footstalk 
entire.  Having  selected  a  smooth  place  in  the 
stock,  make  a  perpen<ficalar  slit  downward,  qmte 
through  the  banc,  an  inch  or  a  little  more  in  length. 
Make  a  cross  cut  at  the  top  of  this  slit  quite 
through  to  the  wood,  a  little  slanting  downward ; 
next  with  theivoiyhaftof  the  budding  knife,  raise 
the  bark  on  both  sides  from  top  to  bottom,  being 
TBiy  careful  not  to  injure  in  the  least  the  cambium 
or  sap  wood.  Next  and  with  expeditun  proceed 
to  take  off  a  bud ;  this  is  effectedcy  CMenng  the 
knife  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  below  the  bud 
or  eye,  quite  through  the  bark,  and  separating  the 
bark  from  the  wood  to  the  same  distance  above  the 
eye,  always  leaving  a  very  thin  slip  of  wood  of  about 
ooe-ihird  of  the  length  of  the  bud,  this  thin  slip 
of  wood  oeeapies  the  middle  section  of  its  length. 
The  bud  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  stock  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sUt,  and  between  the  bark  and  wood : 
and  the  top  of  the  bud  being  squared  even  with 
the  cross  cut,  every  {Murt  except  the  eye,  is  firmly 
Inmnd  and  covered  with  strong  wet  bass  string  or 
— ntting." 


f^r  the  New  Enrlmtd  FarmT. 
UANX7RSIB  AQAIir. 

Mb.  EnrroR  : — ^Your  very  pleasant  correspond- 
ent, B.,  seems  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  my  crit- 
idsm  upon  his  fireside  talk.  Now,  sir,  I  would 
not  set  myself  up  as  an  instructor  of  others,  nor 
would  I  say  a  word  that  looks  like  controversy 
with  80  courteous  a  writer,  nor  would  I  cavil  about 
words  or  forms  of  expression.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
make  mjself  clearly  understood.  My  object  was 
to  inquire  whether  the  nutriment  which  vegeta- 
bles derive  from  the  soil  may  not,  nearly  all,  be  re- 
tomed  to  the  soil,  as  food  for  future  crops,  €fter 
the  f]Bgetable8  have  been  used  as  food  for  animals. 
I  beUeve  it  is  generally  conceded  that  vegetables 
derive  their  carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  and  their 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  water.  So  that  as 
these  elements  are  not  derived  from  the  soil,  they 
need  not  be  taken  into  the  account  in  this  in- 
quny. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  Irislusm  con- 
tained in  the  remark  that  follows  my  query,  yet  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  tne  gen- 
eral proposition  contained  in  the  query  itself, 
which  was— "If  the  manure,  liquid  and  solid,  pro- 
duoed  by  feeding  on  the  estover  of  an  acre  would 
not  return  to  the  ground  nearly  the  vidue  it  has 
given  out,  of  mineral  matter?" 

Sapnose  "the  cow  lays  in  her  bone  and  milk 

from  the  lime  of  the  cornstalk!"    In  the  adult 

animid,  do  not  the  excretions  go  on  pari  passu, 

With  the  secretions  ?    Are  not  the  partides  of  old 

bone,  muscle,  hair,  &c.,  carried  off",  as  fast  as  new 

J>articles  are  deposited  1    At  the  end  of  the  year, 

a  there  more  bone  and  other  tissues  than  there 

were  at  the  benaning  t     After  the  milk  has  passed 

through  the  calf,  the  pig,  or  the  human  stomach, 

does  not  its  lime  find  its  way  back  to  the  soil  ?  And 

do  not  the^bones,  hair,  wool,  muscle,  Ac,  of  the 

0    h  the  same  destination  at  last?    Have 


not  ground  woolen  rags  and  bone  dust  become  im* 
portant  articles  of  commerce  because  of  their  value 
as  fertilisers  t 

As  to  the  loss  of  mineral  matter  by  the  uime, 
this  will  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent — ^when 
the  stable  has  a  proper  eellar  famished  witih  suit- 
able materials  for  absorbing  this  excrement.  Nor 
will  there  be  much  loss  even  in  the  yard,  wlfen 
this  18  properly  provided  with  soil  and  carbonaeeoos 
matters  oesieaed  to  absorb  it.  Bvaporation  is 
supposed  to  leave  the  mineral  matter  mosUy  be- 
hind. So  that  the  loss  of  mineral  matters,  except 
the  smafl  amount  of  potash  and  soda  carried  off  in 
the  perspiration,  reaUy  amounts  to  very  littie,  and 
even  the  potash  and  soda  of  the  perspiration  aaost" 
ly  dries  upon  the  skin  and  hair,  and  is  nibbed  off 
by  the  card  and  brush.  But  it  seems  B.  did  not 
say  "ndneral  matters,"  but  *'fertiliring  sMtter," 
and  be  refers  to  the  carbon,  oxygen,  hynogea  and 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  oomstalk.  The  oonsti- 
tuents  of  veeetables  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  1st,  The  non-nitrogenons,  as  woody  fibre, 
sugar,  starch,  fat,  (ul,  ^.  2d,  The  nitrogenous, 
as  albumen  gluten,  casetne  Ac..  And  M.  The 
mfaieral,  as  lime,  silex,  potash ,  sulphur,  &c  Most 
vegstables  contain  but  a  small  amount  of  the  2d 
class,  and  what  they  do  contain,  is  chiefly  in  their 
seeds.  I  have  never  seen  a  cbemical  analysis  of 
com  or  the  com  stalk.  But  wheat  straw  eodtafeis 
960  parts  of  orffanio  matter  in  a  thousand,  and 
only  4  parts  of  nitrogen.  Oat  straw  contains  970 
^ts  of  organic  matter,  and  only  3  of  nitrogen. 
Wheat  itself  contains  20  ports  of  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter in  a  hundred.  Oats  contun  14.  If  we  may 
judge  at  ail  from  analogy,  we  may  suppose  the 
oom  stalk  to  consbt  of  woody  fibre,  sugar,  starch, 
lime,  silex,  potash,  and  traces  of  nitrogen  and  sul- 
phur. But  woody  fibre,  sugar  and  starch  conslBt 
wholly  of  carbon,  oxyj^en  and  hydrogen,  and  may 
be  converted  the  one  mto  the  other,  by  chang^ig 
the  proportion  of  their  elements.  Probably  corn- 
stalks contain  some  950  or  dO  parts  in  1000^  or- 
^nic  matter,  mostly  carbon.  But  -carbon  nas  of 
itself  but  little  value  as  a  manure.  Its  chief  value 
is  as  a  retainer  of  ammonia,  for  which  it  has  a 
strong  affinity,  and  as  a  vehicle  by  which  this,  and 
mineral  matters,  are  conveyed  to  the  roots  of 
plants. 

Some  have  denied  that  carbon  is  ever  taken  up 
by  the  roots  of  plants.    It  certainly  never  is,  te- 
cept  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  wat- 
er, and  probably  in  that  form  only  in  small  quan- 
titj\  except  when  the  roots  are  stimulated  by  ni- 
trogen and  mineral  substances.    The  carbon  used 
in  buildine  up  the  frame  work  of  plants  and  trees 
is  mostly  obtainied  firam  the  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  the  leaves.    By  a 
curious  chemical  process  in  the  leaf,  the  carbon  is 
separated  from  the  oxygen,  and  each   element  is 
appropriated  to  the   use  for  which   it  is  wanted. 
Hydro^n  and  oxygen  are  also  obtained  bjjr  the  de- 
composition of  water  in  the  leaf,  to  which  it  is  con- 
veyed from  the  soil — and  by  which  it  is  absorbed 
along  with  carbonic  ncid,  nrom  the  atmosphere. 
From  all  which  it  results  that  the  chief  value  of 
the  oom  stalk  as  a  manure,  resides  in  the  mineral 
matter  it  contains.    If  B.  would  enrich  his  soil, 
and  thus  secure  a  large  crop  by  burying  his  corn- 
stalks in  the  ground,  he  must,  to  use  another 
Irishism,  bury  the  corn  along  with  them,  and  then 
he  will  get  a  tolerable  amount  of  nitrogen — ^the 
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very  element  in  wbiofa  ^e  ehief  valve  of  animal 
maiHire  ooneisto.  Indeed,  Eoro^^ean  &rmen  are 
using  rape  seed  and  oil  cake  as  a  mannre,  because 
tiiey  are  noh  in  this  element.  Hie  peooliar  value 
ofanimal  manures,  I  take  it,  consists  in  the  ratro- 
ffOD  tiiey  oontain.  Their  mineral  elements  are  in- 
oeed  valoable.  But  these  may  be  obtsmed  at  a 
^leaper  rate,  from  other  sonroea. 

I  have  not  time,  had  I  the  ability,  nor  win  vou 
nye  me  space,  Mr.  Editor,  to  so  more  fnlly  into 
oiiB  copious  suhfect ;  and  I  wifl  close  by  saying 
that  jiut  in  propor^on  aa  friend  B.  oaa  mslee  his 
&rm  famish  nutriment  to  his  stmnab  to  snch  an 
extent,  that  t^ey  shall  affird  nutriment  to  ncces- 
ahefy  mcreamg  crops^  will  it  prove  a  ^hnine  of 
wealth"  to  him.  But  if  he  hss  to  raise  one  erop 
to  feed  his  animals,  and  anoAer  to  feed  hn  orops, 
lie  had  better  dig  in  some  other  mme. 

In  order  that  land  may  main  tain  itself  at  a  high 
degree  of  productiveness,  it  must  yield  abimdant, 
nay  luxuriant  orops.    It  is  only  sudi  crops  that 


er  should  aim,  and  just  in  proportion  as  tie  ap- 
proaches it,  will  his  mrm  prove  to  him  a  mine  of 
vrealth.  Permit  me  to  add  a  short  extract  or  two 
from  Stockhardt's  Field  Lectures,  a  book  which 


grew,  which  had  a  ric^y  existence  a  few  jeai» 
and  <Eed. 

My  next  ei^riment  was  with  Shadberry,  with 
no  better  success.    In  1851 ,  I  planted  56  Moon- 
tain  Ash  trees — avera^g  1|  inches  in  (fiameter-- 
and  grafted  near  the  ground  with  some  eight  vari- 
eties of  pears.     AH  grew  very  finely,  but  m  Sep^ 
tember,  they  began  to  appear  Mckly,  which  so  in- 
creased, that  in  l852  all  were  dug  oo^  and  throvm 
away.    I  last  year  purchased  the  largest  nursery 
on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  some  twen^ 
miles  firom  Barlington.    Among  the  stock  wwfr 
twenty  thousand  pear  seedlings  and  some  tboo- ' 
sands  of  grafted  trees  of  all  ages  and  sizes.    I  no- 
ticed a  number  of  sorae^  thorns,  and  on  iaqiury 
the  intelligent  ovmer  told  me  be  had  for  ten  years 
tried  to  raise  pear  trees  on  thorn  stocks^  bad  tried 
more  thiRi  one  hundred,  but  had  not  sueeeeded  uk 
raising  but  one  tree,  which  he  showed  me.    This 
had  a  sickly  gprowth ;  I  transferred  it  to  my  garden 
last  spring  out  it  has  gone  the  way  of  all  others. 

On  larci^  mgoroua  trees,  and  grafted  in  the  tops. 
pears  wiU  grow  well  on  the  1  hom,MouBtaitt  Ash, 
or  Shadberrr,  for  a  few  years.  I  once  grafted  a 
thorn  tree  of  this  character,  and  the  fosrth  year 
pidced  fonr  bushels  of  pears  from  it.  All  lane 
trees  of  this  class,  in  rich  soils,  are  valaable  lor 
grafUng  with  the  pear — ^but  for '  ^dwarfs,"  or  stand- 


I  shouM  be  glad  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  *^'  gnafted  when  young,  thom  stoeks  geBcnUy,. 
fiumer  who  woirld  understand  the  principles  of  SI®  H*^^*^*?.."^^?:,  The  Mountwn  Ash  «■<! 


ohsmical  science,  as  they  apply  to  tas  processes 
of  agriculture. 

••There  are  probably  few  fkrms  on  which  natcttal 
manure  is  produced  in  such  plentiful  quantity  as 
to  suffice  tor  perfectly  manuring  their  surmce. 
As  long  as  a  farm  has  not  reached  the  highest  point 
of  cuitiuaiion,  every  means  nnist  be  pronounced 
acceptable,  which  puts  the  farmer  in  a  position  to 
provide  his  fields  with  more  liberal  dressing  than 
he  is  able  to  give  them  from  his  own  supply  of 
home  produced  natural  manure.  Whoever  seeks 
to  ipnve  quickly  at  this  state  of  cultivation,  roust 
make  extensive  use  of  those  auxiliary  or  artificial 
manures,  that  are  now  ofi^red  him  by  commerce. 
For  if  by  the  agency  of  artificial  manores,  fields 
are  speedily  brought  into  a  state  of  greater  pro- 
ductiveness, more  straw  and  fodder  mil  also  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  by  their  assistance  the  stock  can  he  sotn- 
creased  and  the  supply  of  natural  manure  so  enlarged^ 
thai  the  importation  of  artifldal  manures  is  tio  long- 
er necessary," 


J.  R. 


For  th9  New  Emfrtand  Fi 
QRAFTINa  ON  THS  THORN. 


r. 


BT  G.  SOOStfCH. 

I  have  lately  seen  an  article  in  your  paper  re- 
commending the  common  New  England  thom  tree, 
&s«tocks  for  pears.  As  the  vrriter  merely  gives  it 
as  a  matter  of  opinion,  rather  than  experience,  it 
may  lead  many  to  try  experiments  where  disap- 
pointments are  sure  to  follow. 

The  whole  family  of  thorns.  Mountain  Ash,  and 
Shadberry,  I  believe  will  generally  prove  worth- 
less for  dwarf  pears ;  they  may  occasionally  suc- 
ceed, but  each  one  grown  will  cost  the  owner  more 
tlian  a  dozen  good  trees  on  pear  stocks. 

Some  fifteen  years  since,  I  procured  two  or  three 
doien  thom  trees,  planted  them  .with  care,  and 
the  next  season  gratted  vdth  pears ;  about  one-half 


Shadberry,  I  think  of  the  same  general  character 
as  the  thom—- but  have  not  seen  experiments 
enough  to  ^ve  an  opinioD  of  tiieir  value  for  stocks 
for  pears. 

It  is  said  that  the  pear  win  graft  well  on  the 
apple,  but  • 'outgrows^'  it.  This  is  all  a  mistake. 
The  sap  Sows  froely  from  the  apple  to  the  pear 
and  produces  a  vigorous  growth,  but  not  return- 
ing freely,  the  apple  stock  is  dwarfed.  If  one  wish- 
es to  try  the  experiment,  he  will  find,  by  graflin^ 
apples  and  pears  on  the  same  tree,  that  aJthougb 
the  pears  at  first  will  outgrow  the  apples,  the 
limbs  on  which  apples  are  grafted  vrill  grow  fonr 
times  as  fast  as  tnose  grafted  vrith  pears.  But  few 
vafieties  of  pears  will  grow  on  apple  stocks.  I  havs 
tried  many  sorts,  but  never  had  much  success  with 
but  one.  The  old  Summer  Bon  Chretien,  (Qood 
Christian,)  a  yesj  irregular  scraggy  rarower,.  crows 
as  readily  on  the  apple,  as  pear  stocks,  and  Dears 
well  a  few  years  on  old  trees,  or  until  the  limbs  on 
which  they  are  grafted  become  too  much  dwarfed. 

If  any  one  can  give  any  successful  experiments 
of  raising  trees  on  thom  stocks,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  them; but  until  I  see  practical  demonstration » 
will  caution  all  of  depending  on  the  thorn  as  a 
stock  for  pears. 

Burlington^  Vt, 


F^r  the  Jfew  Englanti  Farwur. 

oa]uou& 


▲  QUB8TION 

Sir: — ^I  have  a  small  pear  tree  in  mf  garden, 
which  the  last  season  bore  fruit  of  gooa  quality, 
but  not  pears,  although  nourished  aira  matured  by 
the  sap  of  the  tree,  and  on  the  wood  produced  by 
the  pear  graft  or  bud,  nor  were  there  pears  in  any 
port  of  tEs  tree  which  came  to  maturity,  what 
rmit  was  it  ?  Horticulturist. 

Oroton,  1853.         

RsiuRKS. — Well,  we  rather  guess  'twas  a  pear ! 
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BBUItfiEI  DE  AIB70Xr. 

Theiibove  beautiful  portrait  wai  takn.BiHi* 
p«M  fiimiabed  ua  by  the  Hon.  Marotau,  P.  Wild- 
n,  from  his  gudea  in  Dorchester,  and  ia  &  fUtb- 
M  representatioti  of  the  frnit.leaTei,  and  a  portion 
of  the  braneb  npoo  which  it  hung. 

Siptonym — Ne  plui  Meiuie  (rf  the  Qer^u  And 
¥ttaek  Catalogue. 

Six«—ltaffi. 

Form—Oboma,  obtnse,  pjiifbrm,  outline  and 
•orface  orten  slightl;  irregular. 

Stftw— Short,  liOck,  iaaerted  iritb«tit  nneh  de- 


Ca^»— Moderately  mrt  m  Msall  »t«Ten  barfn. 

Skin — Greenieh-yellow,  coareelj  dotted,  ciaset- 
ed  at  the  item  and  eye,  aDd  with  a  brownigh  red 
cheek  OD  the  umnj  side. 

FUtk — yellowish  whiM,  T«(y  jiiie7,ineltiB)rBDa 
battny. 

FTbfiw— Rich  sub^dd,  with  a  deHciooj  aroma 
Ttaembling  that  of  the  Brown  Bewne. 


&«Mn — NoTember  to  Januaiy. 
Ciau—-"B»st." 

2Vec — Hardy  and  prodaotin  eidier  on  the.  peir 
'  quince  stock. 

"fha  Bearre  de  Anjuu  was  introdaced  by  Bas- 

LUL  P.  Wilhsr,  from  &aro{ie,  about  ten  yean 

•^.    ib.  W.  eonaden  ihie  variety  one  cf'hig 

mart  Tftlnable  aoqnivlioDa,  «ad  wm^y  tf  geoeitl 


NoKTHsiN  Srr  Apflk. — D.  Tibbb,  in  tha  aaMO 
paper  aaya  the  "paat  wlnlAr  was  one  of  nnuaBd 
e  frnit  treat  In  the  ■ntae^,  deatrojirig 
many  of  oht  Baldwins  and  other  varieties — and 
the  Northern  Spy,  standing  in  rows  by  thoii  side 
within  four  feet  of  Baldwins,  remaiaed  almost  en- 
tirety without  iiyary.  They  posaeaa  one  adnwiage 
Qvar  any  otbw  kaid  with  which  I  nu  aequunted; 
IhM  is,  being  about  ben  days  Ikter  in  patting  out 

the  spring,  making  the  risk  much  less  of  iiuui; 

>m  lata  &OBta." 
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Fw  the  N9to  MngUmd  Fwrmm . 
ZJVB  FBNOB& 
Mr.  Editor  : — Some  questioiu  have  been  asked 
oonoemiDji^  hedges  in  the  columiui  of  your  paper, 
which  I  will  yen  tare  to  answer.     <*Are  live  fences 
cheaper  than  other  fence ;  what  is  the  beet  kind  ; 
where  the  seed  can  be  had ;  at  what  price  ;  the 
time  and  mode  of  planting,  and  the  whole  mode  of 
operation  t'' 

I  think  live  fences  are  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
wood  fence  ;  that  is,  if  wood  win  bring  a  &ir  price 
cut  for  any  other  purpose ;  but  if  wood  is  very 
plenty^  and  comparatively  valueless,  then  I  should 
think  it  would  be  cheaper  than  Uve  fence  ;  if  stones 
are  plenty — and  in  some  places  they  are  so  plenty 
that  we  are  glad  to  get  nd  of  them  the  beet  way 
we  can,— then  I  should  think  it  would  be  best  to 
use  stops  instead  of  hedge :  I  am  now  speaking  of 
d^iion  fences  and  the  like. 

Many  use  hedges  of  some  kind  to  enclose  front 
(nrdens,  or  even  vegetable  gardens,  for  by  the  use 
of  eyerereen  hedge,  we  may  obtain  a  sheltered  po- 
sition for  a  garden,  enabling  us  to  raise  early  veg- 
etables with  greater  suooess.  The  best  Knd  of 
plant  for  fence  is  Buckthorn,  {Bhamiu  eathartictu) 
it  IS  perfectly  hardy,  and  does  well  in  wet  or  dry 
land,  will  accomodate  itself  to  most  any  situation, 
and  is  entirely  free  from  borers ;  forms,  with  good 
care,  in  a  few  years,  an  almost  impenetrable  hedge 
ttid  altogether  I  think  it  is  the  best  thins;  known 
for  live  fences.  The  seed  can  be  had  at  Ruggles, 
Kourse,  Mason  &  Co.'s,  or  at  most  any  seed  store; 
or  the  plants  of  suitable  size  can  be  had  reasona- 
ble of  any  of  the  nurserymen  in  this  vicinity ;  the 
price  for  the  seed  is  one  dollar  per  quart,  washed 
out  separate  from  the  pulp;  this  is  not  a  high 
price. 

As  for  the  time  and  mode  of  planting,  I  will 
giTC  ^on  my  method,  though  it  may  differ  from  the 
practice  of  some  others ; — *' doctors  sometimes  ^tis- 
agree" — all  I  can  say  is  that  the  plan  I  shall  rec- 
ommend has  done  well  with  me.  I  take  my  seed 
after  it  is  washed  free  from  the  pulp,  and  mix  it 
with  sand  and  loam,  about  half  of  each,  uring 
enough  to  prevent  the  seed  from  heating;  after 
having  thus  mixed  them,  put  them  into  a  tub  or 
box,  and  place  them  away  in  the  barn-cellar  or 
some  such  place,  looking  out  that  the  mice  don't 
get  at,  or  water  run  in,  to  rot  them.  In  the  spring 
prepare  the  ground  by  first  spreading  on  manure, 
then  plow  it  well,  that  it  may  be  toell  pulverized ^ 
after  which  strike  a  shallow  furrow  and  manure 
a|^  slightly  in  the  drills,  minng  it  up  with  the 
soil,  and  then  sow  the  seed  as  peas  are  sown,  not 
too  thick,  for  the  plants  will  not  grow  so  stout; 
this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  work  well.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  they  should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  weeds. 
Should  they  make  good  growth,  many  of  them 
would  do  to  set  up  in  hedge  the  next  spring,  but 
i  t  is  generally  best  to  let  them  grow  two  year*  in 
the  seed  bed.  In  order  to  have  a  good  hedge  of 
Buckthorn— for  of  that  I  have  been  speakii^p — it 
is  necessary  first  to  prepare  your  trench  wLere 
your  plants  are  to  be  set,  by  digging  it  firom  three 
to  lour  feet  wide,  and  not  less  ^m  two  feet  deep, 
that  is  if  the  soil  is  not  very  good,— and  filling  it 
op  with  good  loam,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  well 
decomposed  manure  compost.  This  b  necessary 
in  setting  a  hedge  of  any  kind,  if  you  want  it  to 
flooiish. 


The  Buckthorn  plants,  before  setting,  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  root, 
mere  stubs ;  then  in  regard  to  setting,  some ,  where 
they  want  abroad  hedge,  set  them  in  double  rows, 
but  if  set  in  a  single  row  as  they  ought  to  be,  foar 
inches  apart— it  ^nerally  makes  a  hedge  thick 
enough.  They  will  make  some  growth  the  ffavt 
year  they  are  set,  which  should  be  cut  down,  and 
so  continue  to  cut  them  down  allowing  them  to 
ffun  two  or  three  inches  a  year  until  the  botlon 
becomes  thick.  All  hedges  need  dipping  at  least 
once  a  year,  many  cUp  twice.  After  the  hedge  has 
att^ed  the  desired  neight  and  shape,  it  is  but 
little  work  to  keep  it  in  order,  dippea,  as  I  have 
before  said,  eyery  year,  manured  occasionally,  and 
the  grass  ai^  weeds  kept  out,  is  all  that  is  neoeo- 
sary. 

Having  spoken  of  hed^  for  fence,  I  will  now 
say  a  few  words  concerning  fandy  or  ornamental 
hedges,  which  when  well  t»en  care  of,  are  realW 
beautifhl  objects.  For  such  hedges,  ArborvitSB  is 
much  used,  does  very  well,  but  is  liable  to  be 
killed  out  by  the  winter.  Privet  or  Prim  is  one 
of  the  best  things  for  an  ornamental  hedge  that  I 
know  of,  and  I  am  surprised  that  it  is  not  used 
more.  Hemlock  makes  a  yery  dense  and  beautifid 
hedge,  admirable  for  screens  around  a  garden  and 
other  places.  Arboryitaa  is  used  in  the  same  way. 
Norway  Spruce  is  said  to  make  a  good  hedge,  but 
is  now  too  expensive  for  that  use.  But  enough 
for  the  present, — ^may  refer  to  the  subject  somo 
other  time.  J.  f.  c.  h. 

Newton  Centre^  March  24, 1853. 


For  (Ae  New  England  Famtr. 
BCARTZaAND  FARMZNO. 

Mr.  Farmxr  : — ^Knowing  you  to  be  ''national" 
in  ^our  agricultural  views,  I  trust  you  vrill  teke 
an  interest  in  what  pertains  to  this  favored  re^on, 
the  sunny  South.  It  must  be  admitted  that  na- 
ture has  Deen  partial  in  the  distribution  of  her  gifts. 
I  have  strong  attachments  to  New  England, — ^to 
the  Old  Bay  State,  I  would  not  exchange  her  for 
any  State,  or  nation,  I  have  yet  seen.  No,  not  fbr 
all  put  together.  Tet  Massachusetts  owes  her 
wealth,  her  institutions,  and  her  peaceful,  happy 
hours,  not  to  her  dimate,  nor  to  her  soil ;  but  to 
the  character  of  her  population,  which  seoone 
wealth — the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life — ^whieb 
acquires  knowledge,  and  makes  it  avulable  in  ev- 
ery apartment  of  numan  industry,  in  spite  of  nat- 
ural disadvantages.  Yes,  the  Yankee  not  only 
compels  the  rooky  and  naturally  sterile  soil,  to 
yiela  an  abundant  harvest,  and  every  stream  of 
water,  by  propelline  machinery,  to  beoome  a  source 
of  wealth,  but,  by  his  lUchemy,  he  transmutes  the 
very  firosto  of  winter  into  gold. 

But  I  took  my  psn  to  write  of  Maryland,  not  of 
Massachusetts.  The  condidon  of  agriculture  in 
this  State  is  generally  bad.  The  skinning  system 
has  been  practised  here,  as  in  New  Eoj^sAd,  till  a 
large  portion  of  the  territory  has  been  so  far  re- 
duced as  not  to  pay  for  cultivation.  But  happily, 
here,  as  in  the  northern  States,  fiirmers  are  oejpn- 
nins  to  find  out  that  there  is  a  better  way.  With- 
in &e  last  t7t  years  a  great  change  has  been  ef- 
fected. It  has  been  ascertained  that  wom-out 
lands  may  be  eflbctoally  rediumed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  lime.  Limestone  is  abundant  in  most  of 
the  counties  of  the  State.    And  lime  may  be  ob- 
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teined  in  almost  efavv  part,  f<nrl21«aiitoper  boah- 
el.  The  mode  of  applying  it,  ia  by  sowidc  it  broad- 
Oftat.  The  amoant  thus  applied,  Taries  »om  75  to 
100  bushels  to  the  acre.  Land  thus  dressed,  at  an 
^mw*s^  of  from  $12  to  15  per  aore,  I  am  told, 
ymu  produce  ^>od  crops,  witboot  any  additional 
dressing,  for  ten  years. 

In  many  portions  ef  the  State,  I  am  informed, 
tbe  price  of  land  has  advanced  fifty  per  cent,  with- 
in five  years.  New  England  fivmers  manure  for 
oom.  The  Maryland  fiinner  manures  for  wheat, 
and  leaves  his  com  crop  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Oom  is  planted  upon  the  lightest  soil  and  receives 
the  least  attention.  The  land  is  imperfeotly  plowed, 
•ad  after  planting,  the  com  receives  very  httle  at- 
tention, except  tnat  a  shovel  plow  is  passed  be- 
tween the  rows  two  or  three  times. 

With  such  attention,  com  cooldnot  be  raised 
in  Mew  England *at  all.  lam  brno  means  cer^ 
^tain,  however,  that  the  labor  we  bestow  upon  this 
'erop  would  not  pay  well  here.  Where  25  or  30 
bosaels  are  harvested  now,  I  believe,  with  proper 
tidtivation,  50m]j§^ht  be  secured.  It  was  early  uh 
stilled  into  my  mind,  as  an  agricultural  tenet,  that 
''com  cannot  be  cheated."  Two  bushels  of  com 
may  be  raised  here,  at  less  expense  than  one,  on 
the  best  com  lands  in  Massaonusetts.  The  same 
I  think  b  true  of  many  other  crops,  so  that  if  the 
fiwmer  wishes  to  make  money,  and  nothing  else, 
be  will  do  well  to  leave  Massachusetts  and  oom% 
taMar^fauid. 

I  visited  a  few  days  since,  the  oelebrated  farm 
of  Mr.  George  Ftetterson,  of  Garrol  County.  Tra- 
lyj  that  is  a  &xm  as  is  a  farm.  The  tract  contuns 
seventeen  hundred  acres,  all  in  one  body,  lying 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square.  The  surfiice  is 
gently  undulating,  nowhere  tooabruptiy  hillT,  nor 
too  level.  On  the  whole  tract  there  is  very  little, 
if  any  vraste  land. 

The  mansion,  which  is  animpooingstractnre  for 
a  farm-house,  and  so  located  as  to  produce  a  most 
pleamn^  elfect  upon  the  beholder,  occupies  an  em- 
inence in  a  centralposition,  overlooking  nearly  the 
whole  territory.  The  landscape  is  beantifnUy  di- 
versified with  hills  and  dales,  cultivated  fields  and 
forests.  In  the  season  of  foliage,  the  scenery  must 
be  enchanting.  There  needs  but  a  castle,  with  a 
high  tower,  a  moat  and  a  draw  bridge,  to  ^ve  it 
the  air  of  a  baronial  estate.  But  in  the  absenoe 
of  these  lunar  fardels,  for  which  feudal  lords  were 
wont,  whilom,  to  fight  and  bleed,  the  lowing  herds 
of  cattle,  the  bleatin^^  flocks  of  sheep,  the  pranc- 
ing steeds,  the  g^runtmg  swine,  and  tiie  ftm^^^t^g 
fowls,  indkate  *'the  pipmg  time  of  peace;"  that 
the  sword  has  given  place  to  |the  plowshare,  that 
rural  and  civic  duties  have  succeeded  to  the  xeign 
of  Mars  and  Beilona. 

A  beautiful  rivulet  divides  the  &rm,  which  is 
made  to  pay  tribute  in  the  way  of  converting  the 
pfomietor^s  grain  into  floor. 

Thoroughness  is  a  prominent  characteristic  in 
every  department.  The  ada^e,  what  is  worth  do- 
in^  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well,  seems  to  be  a  rulins 
pnneiple  of  action.  The  fenoea  are  a  creat  cun- 
osity.  As  far  as  I  saw,  they  were  all  made  of 
chestnut  and  oak  rails,  about  ten  feet  in  length, 
laid  up  Virginia  fashion,  from  4en  to  twelve  rfuls 
in  height,  with  a  pair  of  stakes  at  each  comer. 
The  pr6prietor  has  learned,  from  poor  Richard,  or 
from  some  other  source,  that  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  better  than  a  pound  of  core.    'Twonld  be 


well  to  all  fanners  to  leara  and  practice  the  same* 
lesson.  With  such  fences,  there  would  be  no 
breachy  cattie,  and  consequently  no  losses  from 
their  diepredations. 

The  bams  are  neatly  and  substantiaUy  built,  and 
most  of  them  after  the  same  model ;  bein^  36  feet 
by  18,  and  wholly  devoted  to  hay  and  gram. 

But  that  is  a  small  bam,  says  the  New  England 
fermer.  Very  true.  Bat  what  there  lacks  in  size, 
may  be  made  up  in  number.  The  bams  are  aU 
numbered,  andl  saw  No.  47,  and  was  told  there 
were  50  in  all,  on  the  farm.  Of  thu  number,  sev- 
eral are  devoted  to  the  sheltering  of  stock ;  for  bt- 
stance,  one  to  milch  cows,  one  to  workine  oxen, 
one  to  horses,  one  to  sheep,  and  so  on.  Toeseare 
much  larger  and  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  used. 

No  man  has  done  more  for  the  introduction  of 

§ood  stock  and  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  cat- 
ie,  in  this  countrj^,  than  Mr.  Patterson.  He  has' 
snared  neither  pains  nor  expense.  He  seems  to  till 
tne  earth  as  I  toink  every  man  should,  not  solely 
for  tbe  purpose  of  extracting  wealth  therefrom, 
but  con  amore, — for  the  sake  of  beautifying  it, — 
for  the  sake  of  developing  and  perfecting  its  re- 
sources,— for  the  sake  of  multiplying  luxuries  and 
increasing  the  comforts  qf  human  society.  He  has 
devoted  to  his  work  intelligence,  the  results  of  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  observation, together  with  the 
triumphs  of  science  and  art.  He  is  now  reaping  a 
rich  reward. 

Of  his  stock,  the  nature  of  his  soil ,  and  his  meth 
od  of  cultivation,  I  may  write  hereafter. 

Yours,  R.  B.  B. 

RxHARKB. — Please  to  do  so — and  fill  out  the 
above  initials,  so  that  we  may  know  to  whom  wa 
are  mdebted  for  such  lucid  and  mterestingdesorip- 
tions. 

For  Ut  New  E»glmk4  Fanur, 

TRANSPX^ANTINa. 

• 

Mr.  Editor  : — Sxt, — As  you  are  very  good  ta 
give  adrice  and  counsel  to  the  needy,  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  1  be^  leave  to  propose 
twe  or  three  questions.  I  vnsh  you  to  tell  me 
what  to  do  to  cherry  trees,  to  have  ^hem  bear  good, 
sound  fruit  and  prevent  them  from  being  wormy  f 
Also,  the  best  month  in  the  year  to  set  out  firnit 
and  shade  trees,  viz :  Maple,  Mm  and  Spruce?  In 
so  doing,  you  will  confer  a  fevor  upon  a  constant 
reader  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Deerfidd,  March  25, 1853.        G.  W.  Mann. 

Rbkarks. — ^Eeep  your  cherry  trees  healthy  and 
vigorous  by  manure  and  cultivation,  and  keep  inr 
sects  from  stinging  the  fruit  if  you  eon. 

Set  your  trees  as  early  in  the  month  of  April  as 
the  frost  will  permit.  Directions  how  to  do  it  were 
given  in  the  Weekly  Fanner  of  March  26.  Do  not 
let  the  sun  shine  or  the  wind  blow  on  the  roots  of 
the  evergreens  a  moment.  Keep  them  covered 
with  earth,  wet  moss,  mattmg,  or  somethkig  of 
the  kind,  till  the  moment  they  are  set  back  into 
the  ground. 


ISoos.-^Mr.  Edward  Aborn,  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  has  sent  us  three  eggs,  laid  by  one  of  his 
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flhanghaa  hens,  (of  Forbes's  importation.)  Two  of  zine  is  a  de<9M«d  Mtvingsnt,  and  free  from  the  ob» 


tiie  egg^  are  not  above  the  usual  sue  of  hen's 
eggs,  but  are  yery  heavy,  weighing,  one  2}  the 
other  2|  ounoes.  The  tiiird  is  of  a  very  large  uae, 
weighing  4  ounces,  and  measuring  8|  inches  one 
way,  and  5  13-16  inches  the  other.  Mr.  Abom 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  above. 


For  ik€  N9W  Xngiand  Ft 
THB  VAIiPH  OF  SULPBATB  OF  ZDffO 
(WHrm  VITRIOIi)  TO  THB  FABBBUL 

Havins  formerly  been  a  practitioner  of  medicine, 
my  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  above  ar- 
ticle has  led  me  to  some  knowledge  of  its  value  as 
a  topical  application  in  the  farm  yard. 

At  one  of  our  Annual  Agricultural  Exhibitions 
a  year  or  two  since,  I  met  with  a  farmer,  who,  1 
remembered,  had  the  previous  year  exhibited  a  cow 
whose  fine  bag  had  attracted  my  attention,  and 
which  iter  '  *      '         '"    ' 

milk  after 

ously  ^  « 

sioned  by  her  teats  becoming  sore  not  manyweeks 
after  the  calf  was  taken  away.  He  informed  me 
that  he  had  made  the  application  to  her  teats 
which  I  had  recommended  the  year  before,  and 
that  it  had  speedily  and  entirely  cured  the  teats 
and  that  they  had  remained  perfectly  well  ever 
flince.  I  haii  entirely  forgotten  -having  reo(»n- 
mended  anything,  and  he  could  not  remember 
the  name  of  my  prescription  ;  but  upon  my  repeat- 
ing one  or  two  articles  which  I  thought  most  like- 
ly to  have  been  suggested  by  me  to  nim,  he  con- 
ifdently  caught  at  the  name  as  I  repeated  it  of  the 
artide  above  mentioned  as  the  one  which  he  had 
80  StteoesfoUy  used.  It  was  not  many  moutiis  af- 
ter that,  my  hired  man  oompliuned  of  a  sinuhur 
difficulty  in  a  valuable  cow  owned  by  myself,  caus- 
ing her  frequently  to  raise  her  foot  while  being 
muked,  and  preventing  thorough  milking  of  the 
ai&cted  teat.  Recallmg  to  mind  the  instance 
above ^  mentioned,  I  promised  the  man  a  remedy 
for]  trial ;  but  other  cares  led  me  to  postpone  its 
preparation  until  I  found  after  two  or  three  weeks 
that  the  sore  or  excoriation  on  the  teat  was  of  the 
sice  of  a  finger  nail.  I  then  dissolved  perhaps  a 
teaspoonful  of  sulphate  of  one  in  a  huf  phit  of 
water,  and  dhrectea  my  man  to  apply  it  <^er  each 
nuQdng,  by  means  of  a  soft  rag  saturated  with  the 
solution.  It  was  four  or  five  days,  I  think,  (but 
posdbly  a  week,)  thereafter,  before  I  thought  to 
Inqmre  as  to  its  efibcts,  when  I  confess  I  was  as 
mnch  surprised,  as  my  man  seemed  pleased,  to 
find  a  |>6rrect  cure  effected  and  natural  and  healthy 
Mecrinff  skin  in  place  of  the  excoriation  or  son 
akin.  This  oocuii«d  some  time  last  sommer,  I 
shovld  think  about  July  or  August,  and  when  I 
left  home  the  last  of  January,  she  had  beenmilked 
regularly  since  that  time  without  the  slightest  re- 
tain of  soreness. 

The  hand  of  the  man  who  milks  is  osoafly  «if- 
fitted  to  he  applied  dry  to  the  teat,  and  is  often 
hardened  by  bard  work,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  friction  occasioned  thereby  (andbyavetr 
diflbrent  surface  from  the  moist  mouth  of  the  calf 
^the  milker  designed  by  dame  nature)  should  oc- 
carion  inflammation  in  the  skin,  and  a  oonseqoent 
cessation  of  the  slight  oily  secretion  natural  to  the 
pores  of  the  skin  of  the  teat.    The  sulphate  of 


jeetionable  properties  of  some  mineral  astrinfents. 
Again ;  I  haa  a  fitter  of  SuA)lk  and  Afookay 

Slgs  littered  last^  antump,  at  that  season  when  a 
ot  sun  following  cold  nights  is  liable  to  prodoce 
irritation  and  cracking  of  their  tender  skins,  and 
a  consequent  thick  black  scabs  on  the  bac^,  whils 
their  tails  become  an  entire  scab  and  drop  off.— > 
Five  of  this  litter  were  thus  affected.  They  kMksd 
as  if  they  had  beett  Ijing  or  rolling  in  blaek  mud, 
but  the  pen  was  perfectly  dry ;  it  increased  froM 
day  to  day,  and  ttie  state  of  the  tail  also  satisfied 
me  that  they  were  aflbeted  by  aomt  disease  of  tbe 
skin,  I  knew  not  whft.  I  therefore  resorted  to  it 
book  upon  the  breeding  and  <y8ea8es  of  this  ai»- 
mal,  and  found  the  affection  well  described  and 
accounted  for,  hot  the  treatment  very  unsatisftt»» 
tory  to  me.  I  determined  therefore  to  try  ttie 
rinc,  as  I  thought  it  reasonable  and  probable  thai 
in  this  instance  also  it  would  prove  useful.  Up-. 
on  removing  the  little  thinffs  from  the  pen,  we 
found  their  backs  oecopiea  by  scabs  of  great 
thickness,  and  so  nearly  touching  each  other  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  an  uniform  black  patdh; 
out  the  iSiaxk  was  discoverable  in  the  cnuxa  be- 
tween each  scab  or  row  of  scabs,  and  the  scabs  wd 
found  sunrounding  and  involving  the  hairs.    I  had 


prepared  the  rinc  \sj  mixing  perhaps  a  heaping 
tea^pooofbl  with  a  lump  of  hog's  lard  of  the  sue 
of  a  coose  ^nr,  incorporating  it  thoroughly  with  % 
ife.  xhis  was  thoroughly  rubbed  upon  th» 
parts  afiboted,  and  the  pigs  returned  after  Mch  ap- 
plication to  their  pen .  It  was  repeated  every  orar 
er  day,  until  it  had  been  applied  three  times ;  i^ 
tor  wnich,  the  thick  scabs  disappeared  from  four 
of  the  ^:9%^  leaving  the  skin  in  a  natural  state, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  slight  blush  of  iwl 
iriMie  tiie  scabs  had  been.  But  this  shortly  dia^ 
appeared.  The  fifth  was  one  which  we  had 
brou^t  up  by  hand,  and  was  not  cured  until  the 
afmhcation  had  been  made  five  or  six  times.  The 
tails  were  hopelessly  lost,  exoept  one  or  two  whete 
the  root  of  tne  tafl  alone  was  aftoted.  The  oti^ 
era,  when  we  commenced  with  the  sine,  had  the 
whole  taU  involTed  and  cracked  and  looking  as 
though  roasted  (not  brown)  but  to  blackness. — 
The  speed  witii  which  the  cure  was  efiected,  con- 
sidering that  the  scabs  were  at  least  an  eighth  of 
an  inoh  thick,  and  that  the  pigs  were  continued 
in  the  same  exposure  where  the  disease  orig^t* 
ed,  leads  me  to  feel  confident  that  the  cure  coidd 
not  be  solely  attributable  to  the  lard,  which  I 
have  no  donbt  would  be  so  fiur  servicable  that  with 
longer  time  it  aright  or  probably  would,  remefe 
the  difAoultr.  I  sold  the  littie  foUows  at  five 
weeks  old,  for  $5  a  pair. 

But  to  ascend  from  cows  and  pgs  to  a  higher 
order  of  beings  for  whose  sake  it  may  be  worth 
whUe  to  possess  and  to  use  this  preparation  of 
rinc.  Suppose  a  mother  to  have  ^ven  her  yoong 
child  an  orange  to  amuse  it  or  to  eat,  and  not  be- 
ing watched,  the  littie  follow  has  eaten  the  peel 
as  well  as  the  pulp.  Or,  suppose  that  it  has  eat- 
en some  other  eouallT  indigestible  artide,  and  that 
its  stomach  and  delicate  nervous  Bystem  rebele 
against  the  unwelcome  intruder.  The  child  is 
fimnd  before  long,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  a  fit 
or  convulrion.  tx  is  laid  upon  the  bra  and.seemp 
to  return  to  consciousness,  but  another  and  an- 
other fit  succeed.  The  doctor  is  sent  for,  but  half 
of  our  formers  live  one  or  two  .nulee  <JBstant  from 
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ihe  doctor,  and  half  the  time  the  doctor  iB  not  at 
iKyme.  In  saeh  a  eaee,  what  &  relief  to  the  parente 
and  household  it  would  be,  to  know  jwt  what  the 
4oetov  would  do  if  there,  and  to  have  the  reoiedy 
athaad.   ' 

Let  them  ^tissolye  (acoordiog  to  the  age  of  the 
ohild)  from  one-twelfth  to  one-fourth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sulphate  of  sine  in  a  great  spooafnl  of 
water,  ind  giTO  it  to  theohUd  from  the  spooa;  (for 
if  a  fit  shooTd  ooour,  it  might  bite  a  niece  from  a 
cap  or  glass)  and  in  from  three  to  nve  minutes 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  will  be  eyacuated,  the 
canae  removed,  and  nothing  further  but  rest  is 
needed.  Its  operation  would  probably  be  has- 
tened by  giving  drink  of  warm  water  in  order  to 
ali^itly  diSiend  the  stomach.  If  it  doee  not  oper- 
ate in  fire  minutes,  the  dose  should  be  repeated 
until  the  stomach  is  evacuated.  It  might  be  well 
to  give  from  two  to  mx  drops  of  laudanum  after- 
wards, to  allay  waj  irritation  of  stomach  caused  by 
the  sine  or  the  indigestible  food,  especially  if  there 
ia  tMidemess  upon  slight  preesare  on  the  pit  of 
tile  stomach. 

FARM  AOOOUNTa 
We  have  been  permitted  to  look  at  a  Journal  of 
Fttrm  Accounts,  kept  by  D.  TnniZTy  £sq.,  of  Sut- 
ton, commencing  with  the  year  1822.  Mr.  Tenaey 
baa  divided  his  &rm  into  small  lots,  to  each  of 
which  he  has  given  a  name.  This  name  is  en- 
tered on  the  top  of  the  left-hand  page  of  the  jour- 
nal, together  with  the  amount  of  land  which  the 
lot  contains.  Then  follows  the  account  as  set 
forth  below.  This  lot  is  entitled  <'Toung  Orchard," 
cootaining  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  and  the  profits 
are  given  for  each  year,  from  1844  to  1852,  incln- 
nre.  We  have  selected  a  lot  showing  qqite  favor- 
able returns ;  but  every  lot  shows  a  ikir  gain  on 
the  capital  and  labor  invested.  In  the  ^<  Young 
Orchard"  lot,  in 

1844,  the  profit  wu...., $47.00 

184%  »'  *«       16.40 

mSt  «  "         75.40 

1847,  «  "        57.88 

1MB,  •«  "        101.50 

1849,  "  "        60  18 

1850,  "  "        182.50 

1851,  "  "        181.15 

1858,  "  »*        79.00 


AKALTBBS  OF  OULM  AMB  OT8TBR 


The  account  is  kept  in  the  foUowing  form  : 


Zsf/t-kand  Pagtt. 
18S8.    By  10  day*  work  pick- 
lilf  ^pica,  at  75  cts., 

$7.50 


Right-hand  Page, 
1659.  By  197  bashelsorwfntar 
apptofl,  or  79  banwte,  »t  $1— 

$79.00 
186  do.  eider  spplMjMOo,  7.60 


Oadiiet  lalNNT^ 


$86.50 
7.50 


$79.00 

In  1851,  the  apples  sold  at  the  door  for  92  a 
barrel,  while  in  1852,  they  only  brought  $1,  after 
befog  transported  to  Worcester. 

The  Journal  contains  accounts  kept  veith  vari- 
ooa  kinds  of  land,  where  it  was  reclaimed,  as  well 
aa  old  land,  and  the  results  are  all  favorable.  If 
fanners  would  adopt  Mr.  Tenney 's  mode  of  keep- 
11^  accounts,  we  think  they  would  find  better  re- 
toms  from  their  farms  than  thjfty  have  been  in  the 
fa$bit  of  giving  them  credit  fbr. 


Mbssbs.  Editors  : — ^In  your  January  number  of 
the  ^^PloughfLoom  and  Anvil,^*  is  a  brief  notice  of 
the  application  of  oyster  shells  as  a  manure  for 
fruit  trees.  That  those  who  use  them  may  know 
what  they  are  adding  to  their  soil  When  .tney  ap- 
ply them,  I  hens  send  you  lor  nublicatioa  theur 
analvsia,  together  with  the  analyaia  of  the  daia 
shell. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  searooast  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  lairge  towns,  the  common  dam  and 
oyster  shells  are  tmite  extensively  used  by  fknn* 
en  aa  a  manure.  They  are  sometimes  thrown  up- 
on the  land  whole,  sometimes  previously  broken 
into  ftagments,  and  often  burned.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  latter  method  may  be  considered  prefer- 
able to  either  of  the  others. 

Soib,  however,  containing  already  a  suflidont 
quantity  of  lime  for  preeent  demands,  and  wheia 
tne  object  is  merely  to  compensate  for  the  gradual 
waatCy  aheUa  unhomed  may  answer  quite  asgood 
a  purnose  as  thoee  which  have  been  burned.  Wlie» 
used  before  bumina,  owine  to  their  compact  tex- 
ture, they  are  noted  upon  but  slowly  by  the  ordi- 
nary agents  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  heace 
it  requires  a  much  larg^  quantity  of  them  than  of 
burned  shells  to  exert,  in  a  given  time,  the  same 
deeree  of  influence  upon  the  soil.  Unbumed,  their 
eOEotsave  not  materially  diflbrent — throwing  aeida 
the  small  quantity  of  animal  matter  and  soluble 
salts  they  contaiiH— from  ordinary  limestones  bro* 
ken  equally  fine  and  disposed  of  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. 

Befhre  bunuBg— omitting  moisture — they  are 
made  up  principuly  of  carbonates,  with  a  smalt 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  phosphates,  sulnhate0» 
and  chlorides.  The  process  of  burning  expeb  near- 
ly all  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  organic  matter,  with 
some  of  the  chlorine,  leaving  the  phosphate,  sul- 
phates, and  a  mnall  amount  of  chlorides  and  car- 
bonates. The  rest,  lime,  which  makes  up  nearly 
the  whole,  is  in  a  caustic  state. 

As  the  composition  of  these  shells,  both  befoi$ 
and  after  bnzmng,  may  be  of  some  intereet,  I  here 
^ve  them : 

The  common  clam  shell  (Venus  mercenaria)^ 
100  parts  of  the  dry  unbumed  shell  gave  of 

SiUoa aoM. 

Phoaphatc*  of  iron,  lime  and  magneaia 1.850 

OaiboMteofllma Of.SOi 

Bvlphateoflime 0.815 

Lima,  probably  combined  wiih>organic  matter 18.907 

Magneaia .\ IMO 

Potaaea 1.847 

CUoridaofeodtaB 6.101 

Oiganie  matter « 6.060 

loaoio 

The  same  aheU,  burned  till  the  organic  mattar 
and  carbonate  acid  were  nearly  all  expeUed— 100 
parts  gave  of 

Sillcla n«na. 

Faoapbatea  of  Iron,  lino  and  magneaia 1.850 

Lime 7&010 

Bnlpbateof. 1-tlO 

MagMria t.«W 

Potaaaa...« 8.815 

Boda  and  oblocida  of  aodlnm 10.880 

Carboniencid 8.048 

Organic  matter ...traee. 


99.999 


Shell  of  the  common  ovster  fOstrea  borealis) — 
100  parts  of  the  fresh  shell,  deprived  of  water, 
gave  of 
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Phosphntes  of  iron,  limo,  and  mayncalt 0.84S 

Carbonate  of  lime.... 86.M8 

Salphatea  of  lime .2.061 

Lime,  probably  combined  with  organic  matter €.085 

Mafneala 0.888 

Foiaaaa , 0.191 

Boda  and  chloride  of  lodlam 0.690 

Organic 8.618 


99.618 


!nie  Mune  shell,  buroed  till  nearly  all  the  oar- 
bonio  acid  and  organic  matter  were  expelled — 100 
parts  gave  of 

Phosphates  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia 0.800 

y«e 91.918 

M^ne^i* 0.560 

Jo«"»a 0.816 

Boda  and  chloride  of  aodlnm 1.144 

Bnlpbaric  acid j,011 

Carbonic  acid 2.060 

Organic  matter trace. 


SVou 


98.799 

these  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
shells  of  the  clam  contain  a  mnoh  larger  percen- 
tage of  phosphates,  magnesia,  potava  and  soda, 
than  those  of  the  oyster ;  while  the  latter  are 
much  the  richest  in  bme  and  salphorio  acid. 

Tours  truly, 
«i.  H.  Salisbury,  State  Chenust. 
Old  State  HaU,  Albany,  Feb.  14, 1853. 
— Mm^A,  Loimt  and  AnviL 


necessary ;  because,  if  sheds  and  yards  are  proper- 
ly ocmstructed,  young  cattle,  certainly,  can  bewail 
kept  in  tiiem. 

Mr.  Bbown,  of  the  N.  E,  Farmer,  said  thai  one 
great  difficulty  in  arranging  our  farms  and  build- 
ings is,  that  most  of  them  come  to  us  either  by 
inheritance  or  purchase,  and  alterations  in  them 
are  expensive.  If  he  were  to  lay  out  a  £Bffm,  be 
would  form  it  into  an  oblong  square,  and  if  the 
lands  were  eztenave,  he  would  place  the  build- 
ings somewhere  near  the  centre— if  not  very  am- 
ple, near  the  front  centre,  and  nearest  the  high- 
way, to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  taim.  He 
agreed  With  the  Chumm,  in  regard  to  the  hooae 
on  a  farm,  for  he  belieyed  there  was  much  truth 
in  the  old  couplet, 

"▲  Utile  house  and  a  great  ban, 
Is  a  sure  sign  of  a  good  farm." 


X1BOXBZJI.TIVB  AaRIOtTXiTURAXi  MBBT- 

IN08. 

Elitkhth  Mbctiko— TunsnAT  Eybniito,  Apiil  6,  1863. 

The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  series  was  held  at 
the  State  House,  on  Tuesday  evemng.  The  sub- 
ject under  consideration  was  "7*A«  Structure  and 
PoiUum  of  Farm  Buildings." 

Mr,  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  presided,  and^n  open- 
ing the  discussion  remarked  that  in  his  opinion, 
the  cost  of  farm  buildings  should  be  proportionate 
to  the  value  of  the  fiirm ;  that  id,  ihey  should  not 
cost  more  than  the  land,  but  as  mnoh  less  as  pos- 
sible. On  a  farm  worth  $5000,  the  house  should 
not  cost  more  than  $2500.  The  buildings  should 
be  so  situated  as  to  save  trayel  and  power  in  farm- 
mg  operations,  as  on  uneven  land,  the  necessity  of 
transporting  manure  up  hill,  as  this  is  generally 
the  heaviest  labor  on  a  farm.  It  would  be  much 
easier  to  draw  produce  up  hUl  than  manure. 

The  bams  and  sheds  should  also  be  so  arranged 
as  to  afford  the  most  comfort  and  convenience  to 
the  animals  occupying  them.  Much  sufiering  and 
loss  occurs  from  a  neglect  of  this  matter.  Farm- 
en  should  avoid  building  their  houses  too  high, 
because  if  constructed  with  three  or  four  stories, 
the  upper  stories  are  inconvenient  to  get  at.  Who- 
ever builds  in  this  manner,  errs  in  taste  and  mis- 
applies his  money. 

Farm  buildings,  too,  should  be  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  farm  is  dedgned— as,  if  a 
dairy  farm,  or  a  cheese  fimn,  rooms  should  be 
built  expressly  to  meet  the  -requirements  of  such 
fitrming. 

Mr.  Proctor  thought  the  habit  of  keeping  cat- 
tle in  the  barn  during  the  entire  winter,  was  un- 


One  of  the  most  important  apartments  in  a 
house,  is  the  cellar  ;  and  yet,  among  farmers  it  le 
often  more  de6cient  than  any  other  apartment. 
The  cellar  should  be  eight  or  nine  feet  high  from 
the  bottom  to  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  should 
be  well  painted  and  white-washed.  It  should  be 
kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  it  moist,  so  that 
the  hoops  on  the  barrels  should  not  drop  off,  but 
not  so  moist  as  to  cause  the  casks  and  bins  to 
rot.  Mr.  Brown  stated  that  he  had  a  stream  of 
water  running  through  his  cellar  nearly  all  the 
time,  the  springs  flowing  out  from  the  hill  side 
behind  his  house,  being  conducted  through  it. 

He  fl)und  that  fruit  would  keep  better  in 
this  cellar  than  in  any  other  he  had  ever  used  ; 
he  had  no  doubt  he  could  keep  some  kinds  of  ap- 
ples in  it  two  years,  without  withering  or  shrink- 
ing much.  The  casks  are  always  in  good  condi- 
tion if  the  cellar  is  cleaned  out  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  as  he  intends  to  have  it. 

In  regard  to  the  structure  of  bams,  Mr.  Brown 
thought  that  if  any  man  would  furnish  a  design 
for  such  a  bam  as  thousands  of  our  farmers  are  at 
the  present  moment  in  need  of, — something  neat, 
convenient  and  cheap — ^he  would  confer  a  great 
benefit.  He  instanced  the  farm  of  a  gentleman  in 
Westboro',  which  accommodated  under  one  roof 
the  carriages,  the  hay,  and  the  implements,  by 
which  means  the  expense  of  constructing  roofs  fbr 
separate  buildings  is  avoided.  Then  from  the 
centre  of  this  bam,  is  another  for  the  cattie,  the 
droppmgs  of  manure  being  thrown  under  this 
building, — ^leaving  the  cellar  of  the  main  bam 
sweet  and  clean  for  the  reception  of  the  crops  of 
the  farm  throughout  the  year.  He  had  endeav- 
ored to  form  one  after  the  same  fashion.  There  was 
one  great  inconvenience  connected  with  it,  how- 
ever;  the  bays  for  hay  were  very  wide  and  long, 
and  it  often  required  three  persons  to  unload  and 
stow  it  away,  which  is  more  labor  than  can  be 
spared  in  the  haying  season. 
Mr.  Sheldon  of  Wilmington  said  he  had  never 
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seen  a  bam  which  exactly  suited  him,  but  the  one 
described  by  Mr.  Brown  accorded  well  with  hie 
Tiews.  He  had  built  his  bam  with  a  cellar  under 
It  where  he  kept  his  hogs ;  but  he  did  not  like  it 
l)ecaase  he  thoaght  the  odors  from  the  manure 
affected  the  hay  injuriously.  Cattle  would  not  eat 
h  00  well.    He  would  prefer  to  have  a  barn  with 


ly  open,  and  a  thorough  ventilation  was  secured; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  throw  away  portions  of 
it. 

Mr.  Brown  remarked  further,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  bams  so  as  to  have  the  cattle  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  hay.  We  must  wait  un- 
^  we  can  build  anew.    We  cannot  afford  the  ez- 


ft  cellar  separate  for  manure.    In  regard  to  unload-  pense  of  changing  the  bams  we  now  have.  ^  He 
ing  hay,  if  practicable,  he  ^uld  have  one  end  of  would  suggest  as  a  remedy  in  part  to  strew  the 


the  bam  so  as  to  drive  in  over  the  beams.  He 
would  also  have  his  bam  large,  so  that  when,  as 
frequently  happens,  in  case  of  showerB,  hay  has  to 
be  housed  befbre  it  is  fairly  cured,  there  might  be 
room  to  complete  the  process  before  it  is  mowed 
away.  As  to  the  position  of  buildings,  he  would 
as  a  general  tlung  have  them  in  the  centre  of  a 
fiurm  but  would  not  get  into  a  hollow,  because  it 
is  apt  to  keep  the  cellars  too  wet,  and  the  manure 
in  tiie  spring  is  too  wet  also.  Farmers  are  apt  to 
get  their  cellars  too  low  and  their  buildings  too 

high. 

Mr  Clark  of  Waltham  said  the  pomtion  and 
struovnre  of  farm  buildings  depended  very  much  on 
circumstances  as  to  expenses,  points  of  the  com- 
pass, &o.  He  thought  that  as  lumber  was  becom- 
ing scarcer  and  dearer  every  year,  our  formers 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  resort  to  stone  or  some 
other  material  than  wood  for  their  buildings.  He 
remarked  that  he  had  noticed  this  winter  that  his 
eatUe  preferred  spmig  water  to  well  water,  al- 
though he  considered  the  latter  superior.  Fanners 
riiould  have  an  abundance  of  water,  because  if  they 
drive  their  stock  away  from  home  they  lose  a  good 
deal  of  manure  as  well  as  time. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  said  he  had  been  op- 
posed to  bam  cellars  to  keep  manure  in,  for  he  be- 
lieved they  injured  the  hay  and  aflbcted  the  health 
of  the  cattle.  If  we  build  bams  tight  enough  to 
keep  cattle  warm,  we  retain  the  gases  of  manure 
when  it  is  in  a  cellar  under  the  bam,  and  they  in- 
jure the  cattle  and  the  hay  :  therefore  he  would 
build  a  bam  entirely  separate  for  hay,  and  then 
bmld  a  leanto  one  story  high  for  cattle ;  and  then 
back  of  that  dig  a  cellar— or,  if  the  land  was  not 
convenient,  build  a  shed  for  the  manure. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  believed  that  manure  under 
the  hay  and  under  cattle  was  injurious.  As  an  il- 
hislration,  he  related  the  case  of  a  friend  of  his, 
who  built  a  bam  which  he  thought  he  got  com- 
pletely fixed  in  every  respect,  and  digging  a  cellar 
under  it.  He  purchased  a  good  deal  of  manure 
and  brought  his  lands  into  a  high  state  of  fertility, 
producing  large  crops  of  hay,  some  of  which  grew 
quite  rank.  This  he  allowed  to  accumulate  in  his 
bam.  He  finally  sold  his  stock  to  be  pressed  in- 
to bundle  hay.  Some  of  it  had  liun  in  the  bay  for 
three  years,and  when  it  was  removed  to  be  screwed 
doim,  it  was  so  ofibnsive  two  or  three  feet  firom 
the  floor,  that  the  men  employed  to  press  it  were 
laable  to  endure  it,  although  the  bam  was  entire- 


floor  of  the  leanto  every  morning,  or  whenever 
the  cattie  are  cleaned,  with  ground  plaster.  It 
will  very  speedily  absorb  the  gases,  aud  thus  pre- 
vent the  odors  arinng  from  the  manure.  But  the 
thing  of  great  importance,  is  to  c&ver  the  numaifsf , 
once  a  day  toith  the  great  (Aearbent,  peat-mud. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Clark  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  stone  as  a  buUdmg  material  by  farmers, 
Mr.  Broytk  regarded  as  very  important  on  ae- 
oount  of  the  oonstantiy  increasing  value  of  lumber. 
In  his  opinion  we  must  have  some  tfiing  to  take 
the  place  of  it.  All  over  New  England  there  are 
found  stones  that  will  split  easily,  and  there  axe 
also  slate  stones  that  will  make  very  fine  bulling 
material.  He  desired  that  farmers  should  ^ve  the 
matter  earnest  consideration , and  ascertun  wheth- 
er we  cannot  build  as  cheaply  vrith  stone  as  with 
wood.  Stone  buildingB  may  cost  the  most  at  the 
outset,  but  once  built,  there  is  littie  to  be  done  to 
them  fiir  a  long  time  afterward,  while  on  wooden 
buildings  there  is  a  constant  expenditure  for  paint- 
ing and  repairing. 

Mr.  Clark  said  he  would  make  one  suggestion 
in  relation  to  the  construction  of  horse  stalls.  He 
did  not  believe  that  horses  ought  to  stand  on  plank 
floors .  His  horses  stand  upon  the  ground  summer 
and  winter-— or  rather  upon  a  slight  pavemeni, 
the  bottom  of  the  stable  bebg  paved  with  saaU 
stones,  underneath  which  is  a  hard  pan.  He  could 
not  discover  that  he  lost  any  liquid  manure  by 
this  method.  Standing  on  plank  floors  he  thought 
injured  the  horses'  feet  and  produced  disease. 

Mr.  Brooks  did  not  consider  the  remedy  for  ob- 
viating the  eflhcts  of  the  noxious  gases  of  manure, 
viz.  plaster,  suggested  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  entirely 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  because  these  gases  aie 
continually  rinng,  and  therefore  plaster  occasion- 
ally throvm  dovm  cannot  efiectnally  suppress 
them.  He  certainly  would  have  no  manure  un- 
derneath the  hay.  In  reply  to  inquiry,  he  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  suppose  any  injury  would 
aoorae  where  one  side  of  the  cellar  was  left  open  ; 
but  in  such  case  the  bam  could  not  be  warm 
enough  for  the  cattie.  Still  he  had  known  of  old- 
fashioned  fiurms  where  this  was  the  case,  and  the 
cattle  were  healthy ;  but  it  undoubtedly  took  more 
to  feed  them.  The  idea  is  to  keep  cattle  soffi- 
dentiywarm.  They  eat  three  per  cent,  of  their 
live  weight  per  day.  If  they  are  kept  cold,  they 
will  eat  more,  and  if  very  warm,  less.  Mr* 
Brooks  oonndered  a  warmth  of  55  degrees 
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i^boat  the  right  temperature.  He  beUeyed  it 
w<rald  be  a  gain  to  keep  a  fire  in  a  bam  in  order  to 
bring  the  temperature  np  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Bbooks  attributed  the  preferenoe  akown  by 
cattle  for  spring  warer  o?er  well  water,  to  ^e 
greater  warmth  of  the  spring  water.  He  bad 
found  by  experiment  that  cattle  prefer  water  from 
which  the  *'chill''  has  been  taken  off.  If  he  were 
.gjoAug  to  baild  a  barn  according  to  his  ideas  of 
perfection,  he  would  have  an  a{^uiratas  for  heat- 
ing water—he  believed  it  would  pay. 

Mr.  Shxldon  said  he  had  a  bam  witii  the  cel- 
lar open  on  the  south  side,  but  the  hay  will  injure 
•a  the  north  side.  He  ooinoided  irith  Mr.  Cla» 
in  regard  to  plank  iloon  for  eaUle.  He  had  had 
ttore  experience  with  oxen  than  with  hones,  and 
some  years  since,  when  he  kept  a  large  number, 
be  iised  to  ^read  meadow  hay,  which  was  then 
^Feiy  cheap,  under  them,  for  ibem  to  atand  on ; 
^nd  be  wooM  as  readily  have  oxen  thus  kept,  traT- 
«1 18  miles  a  day,  as  to  allow  those  kqpt  oa  a 
plank  floor  to  travel  15. 

'Mr.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  thougbi  bams  slioald 
te  fdaeed  on  the  northern  or  northeastern  side  of 
ihe  dwelling,  because  the  unpleasalit  attd  moodons 
^poiB  arising  from  manures,  which  are  readily 
leartied  off  by  the  dense  atmoephers  and  strong 
wiMda  of  winter,  are  too  heavy  to  be  forced  up- 
.tMads  by  the  lighter  air  and  ennents  of  summer, 
•4mA  hence,  if  the  bams  are  located  on  the  north 
side,  will  become  very  annoying  doi^g  the  wann 
'months,  as  the  southerly  ourrents  wifl  waft  them 
idirectly  upon  the  house.  The  barn-yard,  abo, 
:aiK»ld  not  lie  between  the  house  and  the  bam, 
jbnt  be  fixed  beyond  the  bam,  in  cider  to  avoid 
.passing  through  the  yard  in  going  to  tbs  bam.  It 
woidd  also  tend  to  prevent  annoyance  from  nox- 
%iAa  vapors  in  summer. 


For  ike  tftfw  Xmgtand  Ttanntif, 
PXiASTBRSD  ROtlSBS. 

Ms.  Brown  : — 1  noticed  in  the  last  No.  of  the 
last  Vol.  of  the  Farmtr^  an  article  inqwring  '^if 
the  outside"  of  a  house  *'couldbe  plastered  or  fin- 
Kited  with  concrete  or  hydraulic  cement,  and  then 
painted  and  penciled  in  imitation  of  granite,  so  as 
to  be  durable  V 

Mr.  Gamp  can  plaster  with  common  lime  mor^ 
tar,^  leavioff  it  rough,  or  as  the  leveUw  leaves  it, 
until  nM  ariedj  then  a  coating  of  plaster  paria  can 
be  sppKed,  and  when  dry  it  can  be  painted  to  suit 
his  taale.  The  plaster  pans  wiU  cost  about  twelve 
and  a  lialf  cents  per  sqnai«)  yard,  inoluding  mate- 
rial and  labor  of  putttas  it  on,  nnd  foraon  u  per- 
feotlv  hard,  smooth  surmee. 

I  nave  been  looking  for  an  answer  wluch  would 
hb  of  use  to  me,  as  well  as  Mv.  Camp. 

As  tiM  season  for  repairing  and  MIdinc  Is  at 
tend,  cannot  some  one  give  some  naeM  and  pcac> 
lioal  hints  in  regard  to  the  subject  ?  Surely,  there 
is  a  broad  uncultivated  field  hete,  which  ought  to 
be  occupied  immediately.  Artisan. 


Fir  th€  New  England  Farmer, 

OBSBRVATXONB  ON  SPRING  WORK. 

BT  F.  HOiaaooK. 

The  Spring  of  the  year  is  a  busy  and  hurrying 
time  wiui  farmers,  and  yet  there  are  some  operar 
tions  df  tillage  which  they  can  ill-afioTd  to  exe- 
cute in  a  sliffht  and  supetndal  manner.  It  wonM 
be  impossilue  in  a  communication  of  reasonable 
leng^th  to  apeak  of  all  the  methods  of  culture  per- 
taining to  this  season ;  and  only  a  portion  of  the 
more  important  of  field-operations  will  be  noticed 
at  this  time.  Observation  would  rather  induce 
the  remark,  ttiat  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
in  the  Spring,  for  the  reception  of  seeds,  is  not 
generally  as  thorough  as  it  should  be.  A  mom 
particular  and  finished  style  of  plowing,  for  in- 
stance, would  undoubtedly  well  reward  any  extra 
labor  involved,  by  the  extra  amount  of  product  of 
crops  it  would  ensure.  The  furrows  are  generdhr 
too  wide,  shaUow,imperfectiy  turned  and  matdieo, 
the  crops  are  lessened  by  the  means,  while  the  In^ 
bor  and  expense  of  the  after-cultivation  is  increased. 
Then,  a^n,  it  is  too  common  to  plow  the  dififer- 
ent  soils  in  the  sam^'i^tyle,  while  they  require  va- 
riations as  themselves  vaiy.  The  st^le  of  plow^ 
ing  a  stiff,  compact  clay,  should  be  diflbrent  from 
tluit  of  a  dry,  loose,  porous,  sandy  or  grav^y 
soil. 

The  best  way  of  plowing  a  stiff  clay,  consists  in 
cutting  very  narrow  furrow-slices  in  proportion 
to  thenr  depth,  and  setting  them  over  as  nearlv  as 
may  be,  to  m  inclination  of  45^,  thus  making 
h^n-carested  li^iped  work.  To  do  this  the  moat 
surely,  the  depth  of  the  plowing  should  equal 
about  two- thirds  lis  width, — say  as  7  inches  deep 
by  10  inches  wide,  or  8  by  12,  or  9  by  13  to  ll 
inches.  When  the  earth  is  turned  over  in  dicet 
of  these  proportions,  the  plow  in  the  act  of  turn- 
ing them,  can  finely  crack  and  disintegrate  therit ; 
then  they  are  set  up  so  lightly,  and  so  lightly  rest 
against  each  othqr,  that  the  atmosphere  can  circu- 
late among  them,  the  rains  pass  through  them, 
thdr  projecting  ansles  or  exposed  faces  present 
the  greatest  attainable  surface  to  the  atanospbere, 
and  the  greatest  contents  of  soil  to  the  open* 
tions  of  the  harrow,  so  that  it  can  the  better  siackf 
en  and  break  down  the  stiffoess  of  the  soil,  comb- 
ing out  its  too  compact  constituent  parts  into  fine 
particles,  and  raising  a  deep  mellow  seed-bed. 

With  a  view  of  satisfying  myself  of  the  advan- 
ta^  or  otherwise  of  llkpped  over  fiat  plowing  of 
stiff  soil,  I  last  vear  selected  an  acre  of  former^ 
wet,  and  naturally  heavy  tenacious  pasture-land, 
that  had  never  been  plowed,  and  plowed  half  or 
it  in  7  by  10  lapped  furrows,  and  half  in  7  b}r  12 
flat  ftirrows, — ooth  kmds  being  done  in  a  nartien<> 
k*  and  finished  style.  The  land  was  moderately 
manured,  and  planted  with  potatoes .  In  the  oner^ 
ation  of  harrowing,  it  was  found  that  the  surmoe 
of  the  lapped  furrows  soonest  yielded  a  fine  tilth, 
and  gave  the  deepest  seed-bed.  The  hoeing  upon 
the  lapped  wort:  was  the  mellowest,  and^the  horse, 
in  passing  between  the  rows  on  this  half  with  tbs 
cultivator  at  hoeing-time,  would  firequentiy  dnk 
down  fetlock  deep  between  the  furrows.  A  great* 
er  luxuriance  of  vines  on  the  lapped  than  on  the 
flat  ftirrows,  as  also  a  superiority  in  the  size  of  th6 
potatoes,  and  in  yield  of  crop,  was  quite  apparent ; 
and  the  hand-cnltivation  was  perfomed  witk 
greater  ease  and  ei^edition. 

Batdi;y,  Baadj  and  gravelly  lands,  being  alisndj 
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too  loose  and  poroos,  are  best  pfowtd  in  perfeollKr 
flatlosow-BlioM,  tba  edgwelomly  iMtoh«a^9  and 
the  plowed  land  Ijios  amooth  and  firm ;  and  if  a 
hMury  loUer  ia  paaaed  over  ifc,  doaely  pfesfln|r  tbe 
fbnows  down  and  tqeetheTf  it  hi  ganendly-  au  ilie 
better  &ae  ifae  ancoeeSng  om.-^more  partienlar- 
It  if  a  dry  season  follows,  i  have  bad  mnch  to 
oo  with  yeiy  light,  drv,  sandy  and  grarelly  lands, 
and  have  succeeded  best  by  one  thorough  sod^ 
pbwing,  as  deep  as  cironmstances  would  warrant, 
taming  the  sod  over  perfectly  flat,  then  presenng 
the  plowed  lands  down  with  a  heavy  roller,  then 
nosing  a  tilth  two  to  three  inches  deep  with  a  light, 
ihie-toothed  harrow,  ubnting  one  year,  the  next 
year  plowing  anite  soaQow  and  seiMfing  to  mss 
with  grain,  and  leaving  the  torf  ondistnrbed  be- 
neath. I  have  fteaueatly  observed  that  the  new 
seeding  nined  a  tnicker  and  better  stand  after 
tUs  mo£  of  enltivation,  than  when  tiie  torf  was 
bcooght  ag^  to  the  snrfooe  at  seeding  time,  and 
there  left  to  dry  and  beoooM  dissipated  by  son 
and  wind. 

The  soils  of  medium  textoie  between  the  esfam 
stiff  and  the  loose  and  poroos,  ace  perhaps  gener- 
ally as  well  plowed  in  flat  fbrrows,  as  any  wi^, 
—only  let  the  slioes  be  as  narrow  in  proportion  to 
depth,  aa  will  do,  and  torn  over  handsomely,  be- 
canse  the  soil  turned  over  in  narrow  slices,  is  more 
surely  and  readily  disintegrated  and  broken  into 
particles.  The  sod  and  subsoil  plow  appears  to  be 
quite  well  adapted  to  the  wo^mg  of  these  soUs, 
where  the  land  ia  not  too  roogh  or  too  much  en- 
combered  with  obstmetiens.  It  is  sometimes 
claimed,  indeed,  that  this  kind  of  plow  is  best 
adapted  to  every  soil ;  bat  the  chum  is  perhafw 
rather  broad,  and  possibly  it  might  be  as  well  to 
leave  a  di^t  margin  for  the  present,  at  least. 

In  plowmc  stutwle  or  old  land,  it  is  well  to  use 
a  plow  of  shorter  mould-board,  more  abrupt  in 
ewatore  than  that  of  a  first-elass  sod  or  breafc- 
ing*np  plow,  so  aa  to  give  the  fnrrow-alioes  that 
snoKt  twist  in  tumbg  them,  whidi  shall  break  and 
sepMate  the  soil  into  particles,  mixing  it  op  and 
leaving  it  a  mellow  bed  for  grain  and  grass  seeds. 

Pretty  nearly  all  soils  here  in  New  Bneland, 
ave  rather  too  shallow,  and  may  be  safely  and  pro- 
fllat^  deepened  by  a  i^adual  process,  ultimately 
attaining  a  depth  of  sarfiLce-s<nl  of  eight  or  nine 
inches,  of  uniformly  good  fertile  <}ualiW.  I  have 
tried  the  process,  and  know  that  it  vrul  not  mik 
tile  land.  The  advantages  of  a  deep,  over  what 
eon  be  reafiied  from  a  shaUow  soil,  are  too  appa- 
rent to  need  oomment. 

In  harrowing  land  for  a  eiop  in  the  spring,  the 
Operation  is  too  oommoiyy  executed  in  a  careless 
and  superficial  stvie,  notwithstan&g  that  such 
s^e  cannot  well  be  aftrded.  The  crop,  of  what- 
ever kmd,  will  start  the  quicker  and  be  the  more 
Ibrward  and  vigorous^if  the  seed-bed  has  been  made 
deep,  fine  and  mellow  ;  and  if  a  planted  crop,  the 
planting  and  first  hoeing  will  be  enough  better  and 
oniober  executed  to  more  than  three  times  pay 
nr  the  extra  time  and  labor  spent  in  thorough 
hairowing.  Great  improveuMnts  have  been  made 
La  the  construction  of  harrewa^  and  it  is  quite  sin- 
gulot  to  me  that  the  eoaHS,  uneouth  implements 
oi  fbrmsr  days*  should  uow  be  used,  when  those 
se  ue^  iauoh.mose  eflhc^fOi,  are  so  readily  niD> 
cubmI.  Some  of  the  best-oonstmeted,  mooem 
mu^s-hairows  are  adapted  in  their  operatbu.  to 
tt^Sssnrtes.  of  the  groundin  t^  j^aoss,  aaiwheth* 


er  galMB  thiuugh  little  sharp  bdlows,  ov  ovss- 
stones^  fcuoika  os  ridges,  they  always  hue  tiMg 
^und  dossly,  and  produce  a  fine,  equal  pulvevl* 
satiou  in  less  time  than  is  consumed  m  mangling 
and  bfuising  the  ground  with  the  old,  clumsy^ 
eesrsei  toothed,  iUrconsteuoted  harrow,  in  aaetli* 
er  eommunieation,  I  will  give  a  drawing  and  de« 
aeiiptlon  of  a  hinge^harrow  which  I  oee  and  think 
a  good  one,  and  which  every  fimner  can  really' 
make,  or  get  made  in  his  nmghborhood. 

Manure  to  be  applied  to  s^-land  plowed  ftra 
crop  in  the  Spring,  if  fine  compoet,  generally  m^ 
dnoes  the  beat  results  when  spread  on  the  surfiioe 
of  the  foxrosas^  and  mingled  vrith  the  soil  to  the^ 
depth  of  two  to  fow  inches.  An  ordinary  coat  can 
be  suitably  mked  with  the  soil  by  the  harrow ; 
and'if  a  vury  heavy  ooat  is  to  be  applied,  the  sod* 
plowing  may  be  of  good  depth,  so  that  the  main 
ore  when  spread  on  top  may  first  be  harrowed  in, 
and  then  tuned  down  and  mixed  with  the  soil  tQ 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  by  a  light  plow. 

1£  ooane,  unfermented  manure  is  to  be  used, 
and  the  sod-ptowing  is  to  be  no  deeper  than  that 
wkieh  gsnsraUy  pievails,  then  the  manure  may  a* 
vnell  be  spread  on  the  grass  and  turned  beneath 
the  finiow,  spreadmg  it  not  much  ahead  of  the 
plowing ;  but  if  the  plowing  is  to  be  extra  deep, 
the  manure  may  as  well  be  spread  on  the  surihoe 
of  tiie  plowed  land  after  it  is  harrowed,  and  thea 
buried  fcm  inohea  or  so,  vnth  a  plow  gun^ged  and 
regulated  by  a  wheel  on  the  beam.  Any  kind  of 
manure,  in  any  state,  if  to  be  applied  to  atubble 
or  old  land,  bad  better  be  plowed  in,  for  it  ia  tha 
nature  of  stubble  pbwing  to  turn  no  part  of  the 
cmmbUng  fiufow^-sllce  exclusively  to  the  bottoaa 
of  the  emuiBel*  but  rather  to  mix  up  the  various 
parts  all  the.  way  from  bottom  to  top,  so  that  tha 
manure  will  be  fi>und,  on  inspection,  to  be  well 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and  not  buried  too  deep. 

My  friend,  J.  W.  Oolbum,  Esq.,  of  Springfield, 
Windsor  Co.,  Yt.,  one  of  the  best  fi^rmers  we  have 
in  Vermont,  infiynns  me  that  his  practice  is  to  use 
coarse,  unfermented  manure,  spreading  it  upon 
the  (pntss  land  to  be  plowed  in  the  Spring,  and, 
tunuuff  it  under  with  a  ^sod-furrow  six  mches 
deep;  lie  then  plants  the  land  with  corn;  and 
the  next  year  plowa  it  ten  inches  deep  and  seeds 
with  spring  grain  and  ^rass  seeds.  Me  has  often 
commmenctod  the  practice  to  me  as  attended  with 
satis&etory  results  ;  and  has  frequently  takm  the 
nremiums  of  the  Windsor  County  Agricultural 
Soriety  for  fine  crops. 

The  earlier  Spring  sowing  can  be  done  after  the 
^und  IS  fit  to  De  worked,  the  better  will  it  gener- 
ally be  for  both  the  grain  and  young  gr  iss.  It  le 
customary  with  some  to  sow  grass  seeds  with  grains 
in  the  spnng,and  with  others  to  omit  the  grass  seed- 
iug  at  tnat  time,  and  plowing  the  grain  stubble  un- 
der after  harvest,  seed  with  grass  in  August  or 
September.  I  have  practised  both  modes,  seirt^ 
times  sneeieding  best  with  the  Spring,  and  some- 
times, with  the  Tata  summer  seeding.  If  the  iom- 
part  of  the  season  is  pretty  moist,  the  Utter  part. 
1$  often  apt  to  be  dry ;  and  in  that  case  Spring 
seeding  wall  be  likely  to  succeed  best :  on  the  othr 
er  hand,  if  the  fine  iMurt  of  the  season  b  prevalent^ 
ly  d^,  it  is  often  toUowed  by  a  moist  autuam; 
and  then  the  late.seeding  succeeds  best.  Aawa 
Oannot  anticipate  the  dhuaoter  of  the  eeason  with 
mneh  certaintiy,  I  hare  rather  fallen  into  the  praa- 
tioe  of  sonu^  ynsssesds  with  grain,iA  the  Springs 
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and  if  a  good  oatoh  is  not  obtaiiied,the  land  is  at  once 
plowed  again  after  grain-harvest  and  zeseeded  with 
g^rass  only.  A  failure  in  having  one^s  new-etooked 
mowings  well  set  with  erass,  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation,  ana  the  best  ralief  is  foand  in 
plowine  and  reseeding  again  the  first  fit  opportuni- 
ij.  These  remarks  upon  laying  landdown  to  mss 
have  exclusive  reference  to  stubble  land,  ana  not 
to  the  plowing  and  reseeding  of  mowing?  after  hay- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  renewing  them. 

Dats  are  a  hardy  crop  for  one's  own  feeding 
porpoees,  command  a  good  and  ready  cash  price  in 
maniet,  and  therefore  are  quite  generally  sown ; 
but  if  the  land  is  to  be  stocked  to  g^ass  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  good  catch  is  to  be  pnndpally  oonrid- 
ered,  they  are  not  as  good  a  crop  to  80w*as  barley. 
If  they  grow  stout,  they  shade  and  choke  the 
Toung  grass  too  much  ;  and  if  they  lodge  they  fall 
flat  apt»n  the  eround,  smothering  and  killing  the 
grass ;  but  baney  Kivos  the  grass  a  better  chance 
for  erowth,  and  if  it  lodges,  it  rather  crinkles  or 
doubles  over  than  falls  flat,  so  that  the  young  ^rass 
maintains  a  stand  in  the  soil.  I  have  sometunee 
been  led  to  Observe  quite  a  superiority  in  my  first 
hay-crop  after  seeding  with  barley  over  that  after 
oats  ;  and  the  result  may  probably  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  young  grass  got  better  foothold 
80  as  to  more  completely  occupy  the  soil  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter  case. 

I  have  found  peas  and  oats  a  valuable  crop,  par 
iicularly  for  early  autumnal  feeding  of  fiiAtemnj^ 
flinne,  and  generally  for  any  stock  at  any  time.  1 
naually  sow  one  and  one-half  bushel  of  peas,  and 
two  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  which  ma!kes  about 
ike  right  mixture  of  straw  to  stand  up  pretty  well 
while  growing,  and  of  snun  for  feeding.  Some  of 
my  crops  from  this  seeing  have  been  very  luxuri- 
ant and-profiuble.  Year  before  last,  I  obtained  57 
bushels  of  grain  and  agreat  quantity  of  straw  finom 
a  little  less  than  one  acre,  and  oonadered  it  the 
most  profitable  grain-crop  raised  that  year,  from 
that  quantity  of  land.  If  the  crop  of  peas  and  oats 
is  very  stout,  it  cannot  be  cradled,  and  must  there- 
fore either  be  cut  with  the  sickle  or  soyiihe.  I  pre- 
fer reaping  to  mowing,  because  the  crop  is  easier 
cured,  nandled  in  cartine,  and  threshed,  and  Udces 
less  barn-room.  It  wouKi  not  be  advisable  to  sow 
grass-seed  with  peas  and  oats,  for  the  latter  are  too 
smothering  to  the  youne  grass ;  but  the  stubble 
may  be  plowed  in  and  the  grass-seed  sown  in  the 
fiEdf. 

In  stocking  land  to  grass,  the  seed  should  be 
strewn  broadcast  with  a  liberal  hand.  There  is  no 
economy  at  all,  in  sprinkling  it  over  the  ground. 
If  sown  bountifully, foul  stun  will  be  shut  out,  the 
quality  of  the  hay  will  be  fine,  the  sward  will  be 
tnick  and  firm,  and  when  plowed  under  for  the  next 
rotation,  will  return  a  heavy  coat  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  its  roots  and  stems  to  the  8oil,enriching  it, 
an4  nourishing  the  succeeding  crops. 

The  more  general  sowing  of  white  olover-aeedis 
oenfidently  recommended.  If  land  is  in  (jood  heart 
at  the  time  of  stocking  it  to  grass,  white  clover 
sown  with  the  other  grass-seeds  will  thidcen  np 
the  bottom  of  mowings,  crowing  some eisht  or  ten 
inehes  high  and  in  a  thM»  mat,  and  the  burden  of 
hay  will  prove  much  heavier  than  it  seemed  likely 
to  be  before  mowing.  Soon  after  the  practice  of 
sowing  white  clover  on  the  tillage-fields  commences, 
the  nlant  will  begin  to  show  itsdf  in  vaxionsnlacea 
on  tne  farm,  and  ultimately  gets  pvetty  weU  seat* 


tered  over  the  pastures,  as  it  seeds  verynrofiudjr, 
and  the  seeds  are  carried  fr^m  place  to  place  in  the 
manure  and  otherwise.  The  price  of  the  seed  per 
pound  in  market  is  hi^ ;  but  then  one  pound  ofil 
will  seed  more  land,  than  two  pounds  of^red  dover 
seed ;  so  that  in  fact  the  former  is  ti^e  cheaper  seed 
of  the  two,  for  an  acre. 

Red-top,  red  dover  and  white  clover  sedds,  sown 
together,  produce  a  qualit^r  of  hay  universally  rel- 
ished by  stod[.  My  practice  is,  to  seed  aU  dry 
sandy  and  |^velly  lands  with  this  mixture.  The 
red  and  white  clover  pretty  much  make  the  crop 
the  first  jear;  the  second  year,  the  red  dover  be- 
^ns  to  disappear,  and  the  red-top  to  take  its  plaoe; 
and  after  that,  the  red-top  and  white  clover  have 
full  possession  and  make  the  very  beet  hay  fat 
horses  or  oxen,  milch  cows  oryoung  stock,  that  I 
have  been  able  to  produce.  'Ae  crop  per  acre,  tm 
compared  with  herds-grass,  is  not  so  Dulky ;  bat 
tested  by  weight  and  by  spending  quality  m  the 
winter,  it  is  much  the  most  valuable. 

Herds-grass  hay  grown  on  moist  uplands  or  re- 
claimed meadows,  and  swamps  of  a  mucky  soil,  or 
lands  not  over-charged  with  silica,  is  of  good  qual- 
ity ;  but  when  grown  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils 
abounding  in  silex,  the  stalks  are  hara,  wii7,ooa(- 
ed  with  suicates  as  with  glass,  and  neither  harses 
or  cattle  will  eat  it  as  well,  or  thrive  as  wdl  on 
it  as  on  hay  made  of  red-top  and  dover ;  and  as  for , 
milch  cows,  they  winter  todly  on  it,  and  do  not 
^ve  out  the  milk  as  when  fed  on  softer  and  more 
succulent  hay.  Still,  it  is  a  valuable  grass  for  hay 
on  other  kinds  of  soil ;  particularly  valuable  m 
stocking  down  redaimed  peat  meadovra,  and 
swamps  of  mucky  soil ;  for  these  lands  are  general- 
ly more  or  less  defident  in  those  matters  which 
give  strength  of  stem  to  the  crop ;  and  herds-grasi 
while  by  its  disposition  toattain  a  stiff  stem, thrives 
and  stands  up  straight  on  such  land,  till  harvest, 
yet  makes  succulent  and  nutritive  hay,  beouue  ifc 
cannot  appropriate  a  redundance  of  sdidoos  mat- 
ter as  in  tne  other  soils  alluded  to.  For  similar 
reasons  it  makes  good  hay  on  all  soils  not  over 
abounding  in  dlica. 

I  intenaed  at  the  commencement  of  these  obser- 
vations, to  say  something  upon  planted  crops  and 
upon  root  crops  ;  but  as  my  remarks  have  already 
attained  too  great  length,  I  will  bring  them  to  a 
close  vrith  one  observation  upon  planting  com, 
namely;  when  planted  on  dry,  loose,  land,  it  is 
best  to  cover  the  seed  from  two  to  three  inches 
deep,  so  that  if  very  dry  weather  succeeds  imme- 
diatety  after  planting,  the  germination  may  pro- 
ceed, and  the  young  sprout  not  become  withered 
by  heat  and  drought ;  and  indeed  on  all  land  smtr 
able  for  com,  it  is  generally  safest,  one  year  with 
another,  to  cover  the  seed  pretty  well  in  planting, 
so  that  if  a  frost  succeeds  after  the  com  is  up.the 
ritality  of  the  plant  may  be  preserved  by  the  ex- 
tra covering  of  earth.  If  planted  qmte  shallow, 
the  crop  is  liable  to  fail,  both  firom  drought  and 
frost.  F.  H. 

Braitlebaro\  Vt,  April  2,  ISSZ. 

To  OuBB  Sedrp  Skin  with  tbe  Wool  on. — Ttkib 
one  spoonful  of  alum  and  two  of  tal^Mfcre ;  pul- 
verise and  mix  well  together,  then  sprinkle  the 
povrder  on  the  flesh  ride  of  the  skin,  and  lay  tha 
two  flesh  sides  together,  leering  the  wool  outside. 
Then  fold  up  the  skins  as  tight  as  you  can,  and 
hang  them  In  a  dry  plaoe.    u  two  or  tfavee  days. 
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•0  iooo  S6  they  aie  dir,  teke  them  down  and  Mtaj^e 
them  with  ablnnikDife  till  clean  and  rapfde.  This 
oompleiee  ^he  prooeB8,aoKf  makes  a  meet  excellent 
sad^e  ooTer.  Other  skins  which  you  desire  to 
core  with  the  for  on,  may  be  treated  in  the  same 

We  can  speak  in  &yor  of  the  abofe  receipt.  It 
does  all  it  promises.'  Sooh  skins  make  excellent 
mats  forinaoors. — Detroit  Farmer^s  Companion, 


ORNAMBMTAXi  AND  8HAPB  TRBSa 
It  is  a  marked  pecnliazify  of  the  native  pqpnla- 
ttdb  of  Massaohnsetts,  those  espedally  whose  an- 
saaloffl  have  been  indigenous  to  the  soil  for  two  or 
three  generations,  that  they  exhibit  a  very  dose 
oonfimnity  in  habits,  costoms,  manners,  ways  of 
business,  ways  of  thinking,  and  general  views. 

This  oonfonmty  of  thought  and  action  has  orig- 
inated an  apt  phrase  to  designate  it  in  the  expres- 
aiotty  *'a  Boston  notion. "  This  pecoliarity  is,  per- 
haps, V  manifest  and  striking  in  oar  fimners,  as 
in  any  other  part  of  oar  popoiation.  One  follows 
soother,  neighbor  imitates  neighbor,  and  son  con- 
tinnes  the  practices  of  the  &ther,  without  inqair- 
Is^  into  the  reasonableness  or  adyantage  of  the 
pnetice,  or  if  he  inquires,  it  is  generally  to  sustain 
himself  in  his  course  by  the  authority  of  his  pro- 
gmitors,  or  that  of  some  distinguished  living  man, 
more  often  than  by  the  fhroe  of  unprcijadiced  ar- 
gnmsnt  or  impresstve  fiust.  There  is  a  gnat  uni- 
fomity  in  the  crops  raised,  and  in  the  mode  of 
cultivation,  though  the  discrepancies  in  the  state- 
its  and  opinions  of  &rmers  would  often  lead 
to  oppoate  conclusions.  This  disposition  is 
out  in  the  planting  of  shade  and  ornament- 
al trees,  and  the  general  mode  of  adorning  the 
''fiont  yard." 

The  house  is  generally  placed  at  from  ten  to 
frciy  Aet  from  the  dusty  icad,  as  if  there  were 
not  room  on  the  premises  for  the  family  edifice ; 
and  if  the  proprietor  concludes  to  go  into  any  ex- 
tvavaganbei  beyond  the  paint  pot,  two  or  four  trees 
sve  selected,  which  are  almost  always  of  one  spe- 
cies, to  secure  uniformity,  and  planted  in  a  me- 
dmoBoally  straight  line  for  the  same  object.  For- 
sMriy  the  favorite  tree  selected  for  this  purpose 
was  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  the  most  nnsightiy  of 
all  the  trees,  and  odious  for  the  armies  of  innu- 
merable baby  caterpillars,  whose  favorite  resort  it 
was.  Here  and  there  stands  one  now,  straight  as 
ft  mackerel,  reminding  us  of  the  female  costume  in 
the  pictures,  before  moreen  petticoats  were  in 
vogue,  and  when  cotton  was  too  costiy  to  set  off 
the  *'hnnuui  form  divine,"  in  new  humps  and 
graoes.  Previous  to  the  day  of  the  poplar,  the 
slm  had  generally  been  the  chosen  tree,  and  that 
has  again  sneoeeded  to  favor  since  the  poplar  has 
ftUsQ  into  merited  disrepute.  The  dm  is  certain- 
If  a  beautiful  and  majestic  tree.  In  these  attrib- 
wftss  it  is  not  surpassed.  It  is  not  in  good  taste, 
hfimmVf  to  observe  theruleof  uaifoimity  by  usfaig 


only  one  species.  Several  should  be  used,  dlAr- 
ent  species  intenmng^ed,  and  set  in  disorder,  not 
in  linear  order.  If,  however,  one  species  were  to 
be  the  sole  ornament  to  a  rural  house,  there  are 
trees  which  have  claims  quite  equal  to  the  dm. 
The  pine  is  a  tree  not  surpassed  in  beauty,  has 
the  advantage  of  continuing  through  the  year  in 
foliage,  and  has  the  most  agreeable  and  wholesome 
quality  of  drying  the  atmosphere  where  it  stands, 
and  of  ^ving  out  a  delicious  fragrance.  Other 
evergreens,  the  fir,  spruce  and  laroh,  are  beautifltal 
trees.  The  walnuts,  the  chestnut,  the  scdy-bark, 
hickory,  in  addition  to  the  recommendations  of  be- 
ing handsome  trees,  yield  pleasant  fruit.  The 
wild  cherry,  also,  does  the  same. 

Some  of  tiie  oaks,  the  beech,  the  firagraat  birch, 
called  the  biack-lnrcb,  the  ash,  a  stately  and  beau- 
tiful tree,  and  for  a  pleasing  variety  the  holly  and 
red  cedar,  the  locust,  red  maple,  linden,  and  oth- 
ers, are  aU  worthy  to  do  their  part  in  adorning  the 
farmer's  ground,  and  are  capable  of  giring  a  high- 
er degree  of  ornament  than  the  most  finished  and 
degant  architecture, — and  that  without  much 
cost. 


For  th9  /few  EngUmd  Fmrmmr* 
MOBS  ABOUT*  POTATOBa 

By  a  notice  on  pi^  48  of  the  current  volume  of 
the  N,  E.  Farmer f  it  appears  that  T.  D.  Merison, 
of  BSll,  N.  H.,  claims  to  have  discovered  a  certain 
remedy  for  the  potato  rot ;  at  least  one  may  readi- 
ly suppose  that  fiiend  M.  considers  it  an  infi&Uible 
remedy,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  presented  his 
daun  for  the  <<|10,000."  Now  I  do  not  wish  to 
infringe  upon  his  rights,  or  upon  those  of  any  odi« 
er  inmvidud,  but  I  will  inform  him  that  his  theory 
has  been  in  vogue  several  years,  and  with  a  view 
to  test  its  correctness,  I  tried  some  experiments 
last  year, — the  result  of  which  I  offer  for  the  ben- 
efit of  others. 

I  planted  a  piece  of  ground  with  potatoes,  on 
the  north  tide  of  a  shed,  and  on  about  half  of  the 
piece  I  planted  two  or  three  kernels  of  com  in  a 
nill.  In  my  corn-field  I  planted  a  bushel  or  more 
of  potatoes,  a  few  hills  in  a  place,  so  that  the  po- 
tatoes were  pretty  well  shaded.  A  part  of  the 
same  piece  was  wholly  planted  with  potatoes.  On 
a  thira  piece  I  planted  potatoes  at  the  north  side 
of  a  wood  lot.  None  ot  my  jratatoes  rotted  badly. 
Those  near  the  shed,  and  in  the  hills  m  which 
com  was  planted,  showed  quite  as  strong  symp- 
toms of  infoction  as  those  in  the  hills  wneie  no 
com  was  planted.  So  with  those  in  the  cora- 
fidd ;  some  hills  had  but  few  soutuI  tubers  in  them, 
while  in  others  there  were  but  few  decayed  ones. 
But  very  little,  if  any  difference  was  observable  be* 
tween  the  potatoes  crowing  amongst  the  com,  and 
those  growmg  ourside  of  it.  'I  he  third  piece  gave 
similar  results.  Only  a  few  infected  tubers  were 
found,  bat  those  growing  nearest  the  woods  were 
not  entirely  exempt.  Nearly  ail  my  potatoes  grew 
on  light,  sandy  loam.  Now  I  think  I  have  mvea 
the  Ma^  theory  one  fair  trial,  and  as  it  did  not 
entitdy  prevent  the  disease  for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended, I  shall  enter  my  protest  against  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pKesmm  vntil  4^ier  another  trm.    I 
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hope  iarmefs  will  not  aooept  any  tbeoir,  withoat 
practical  proof.  If,  by  experimentB  owenilly  made* 
it  is  found  that  shJeds,  board  fences,  or  com-stalkSy 
are  a  sure  proven tiye,  then,  if  the  originator  of  the 
flieory  can  be  found,  let  him  receive  the  reward. 
Baiant  medicines  are  apt  to  tield  a  good  profit  to 
the  inventor,  but  I  do  not  beueve  any  one  yet  pro- 
posed for  the  cure  of  ''tbisv^etaMeehokfa"  will 
^atly  replenish  the  pockets  of  him  who  offers  it 
m  market. 

Prof.  Hoyt,  in  his  able  essay  upon  the  "Potato 
Bot,''  recommends  mowing  the  tope  close  to  the 
croond.  In  1848  I  had  a  small  piece  of  potatoes 
m  which  the  blight  began  to  appear.  I  tock  a 
scythe  and  mowed  the  tops  on  a  part  of  the  piece, 
having  heard  that  that  would  arrest  the  disease. 
The  result  was,  that  every  potato,  I  think,  in  the 
hills  from  which  the.  tope  were  cat,  was  entirely 
rotten^  while  on  the  remiunder  of  the  lot  a  oonsid- 
mkAe  portion  were  soond.  Hence  it  appears  that 
similar  experiments  produce  di£forent  resists  ^ 
different  locations, — positive  evidence  that  the 
true  remedy  is  not  yet  found. 

L«yi  Varott. 

Smdwich,  N.  H. 

USGISLATIVB  MmiOUUTURMCL  BOBBT- 

ZNOS. 

TWBLFTH  BfBETIirO—TOESDAT  EvtXIRO,  A»IL  18,  1858. 

The  twelfth  and  concluding  meeting  for  this 
year  was  held  at  the  State  House  on*  Tuesday  eve- 
ung,  His  Escellency  Governor  CunoBB  presiding. 

Mr.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  discussion  for  the  evening,  submitted  a 
motion  to  the  effect,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  friends  of  agriculture,  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  next  Legislative  session,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organising  such  a  series  ef  meetings  as  will 
he  best  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  agricol- 
tore.    The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  subject  for  the  evening^s  discussion  was  then 
taken  up,  viz :  **The  obligation  of  the  State  to  af- 
ford additional  encouragement  to  the  fiurming  in- 
terest, and  the  best  means  of  d<nng  this." 

Governor  Clifford,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
remarked  that  he  could  not,  with  any  consistency, 
or  with  any  deference  to  his  own  iaterest  in  the 
sulject  of  a^cuHure,  have  failed  to  xespond  to  the 
invitation  extended  to  him  to  prende  at  this  meet- 
ing. He  felt,  however,  that  his  position  was  that 
of  a  listener  and  a  learner,  rather  than  a  teacher. 
Yet  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  anlgeet  would  al- 
most spontaneoosly  give  rise  to  some  of  the  best 
thoaghts  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  mterested 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth. 

The  Legislature,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
have  manifested,  what  the  people  too  have  begun 
to  feel,  a  new  interest  in  the  subject  of  agricultare, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  an  indication  that  that  interest  has  begun  to 
pat  on  the  form  of  active,  intelligent  and  efficient 
elfort  for  the  promotion  of  thai  gmaieMMe.    That 


it  shall  be  intoKgeBt,  is,  after  all,  the  great  oijjeet 
to  be  gained.  There  can  he  no  indisposition  in 
those  who  n^eet  here  in  dischai^^  of  public  dal&eey 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
cause  of  agriculture;  the  point  is,  that  they  shall 
have  a  dear  understanding  of  what  may  oondttce 
to  that  end.  With  an  intelligent  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, there  will  be  brought  before  the  Legkla- 
ture  and  the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  such  in- 
formation as  will  leave  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  LegpsUtnre  in  carrying  proper  meaeores  into  ef- 
fect. The  speaker  thought  the  sekotion  of  a  Seo* 
retary  to  the  Board  had  been  fortnaate,  and  i^Mloa 
very  highly  of  that  gentieman's  qimlificationa  fv 
the  ofEboe. 

How  &r  it  mm  practksal  for  the^govemoMni  to 
{^ve  direct  M  to  agnooltare,  or  to  any  other  de- 
partment of  industry,  was  a  question  of  socli  a 
broad  nature,  uivolving  so  many  conndcraiiona 
that  are  not  perceptible  to  a  cursory  ezamiintioD, 
tiiat  he  would  not  enter  upon  a  discusnon  of  it. 
Bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  govenmioBl 
can  do  to  foster  and  stimulate  the  education  ofiiie 
former,  is  within  the  lei^timate  scope  of  her  dntj • 

Thmre  seems  to  have  been  among  men  an  ideik 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  minds  in  the  winid 
who  draw  all  their  powers  of  osefhlness  direet^ 
from  nature — these  were  the  fanners  and  ikm 
stotesmen,  two  okeses  of  persons  whoae  uMimate 
ol^jects  are,  or  shoidd  be,  the  same,  to  scatter  plen- 
ty over  the  smiling  land.  To  aeeomplish  Utis, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  idea  that  eveiy  aHU 
has  been  bovn  into  the  world  fuU-anned, — ^thait^fae 
does  not  require  (qyeeial  edaoation  to  he  a  fomar 
or  a  statesman.  Almost  every  one  of  us  feels  oonH 
potent  to  solve  the  most  knotty  questions  of  puhBe 
policy,  and  in  our  popular  assemblies,  iiMinaiiies 
which  reach  in  their  residte  for  into  the  future  and 
pusde  our  wisest  statesmen,  are  dieoossed  and  de* 
oided  in  the  most  fliptNUit  manner. 

So  with  forming.  What  other  occupation  to 
which  the  energies  of  man  are  devoted,  is  deemed 
to  be  suffioientiy  answered  in  its  preparation  hf 
the  education  which  has  heretofore  been  given  to 
our  farmers?  If  a  man  were  intending  to  anko 
a  lawyer  of  his  son,  he  would  put  him  through  ft 
regular  eourse  of  study.  But  what  is  there  ansil* 
agous  to  this,  in  the  education  of  our  agricuhs* 
ral  pqmlationl  Is  there  anytbmg  like  a  systsM-' 
atic  education  for  the  farmer?  Does  not  the  pae* 
session  of  onusual  intelligence  and  enterprise  lead 
ft  young  man  to  leave  his  fother's  form,  aa  bslm^ 
belter  fitted  for  some  other  profteien!  €ki¥. 
CuvFeaao  thought  he  couM  see  in  the  futoM  u- 
state  of  things  where  the  education  of  a  fsmma^9 
boy  to  a  former's  pursoit  may  be  made  so  aiMMi^ 
tive  to  him  as  that  he  shall  have  no  tsttpMioii  to 
leave  that  noblest  of  all  oocnpations  whieh  Hio 
Almii^ty  has  given  to  his  orsatores.  His  kiM- 
leetanl  aaftase  will  he  satisfied  In  the 
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wbich  belong  to  the  sdentifio  and  truly  intelli- 
gent agricultorist.  Why  should  it  not  bet  Why 
should  it  be  taken  for  granted,  because  a  young 
man  exhibits  signs  of  remarkable  talent,  that  he 
cannot  Uvea  &rmer1  All  professions  look  to 
ihis  pursuit  for  their  final  reward.  As  soon  as 
men  in  other  callings  obtain  a  competency,  their 
thoughts  turn  towards  retiring  upon  a  fiurm. 
This  shows  that  the  oultiyation  of  the  earth  is 
congenial  with  the  natural  tastes  of  man. 

The  remedy  for  this  desertion  of  farming  by  the 
young  men,  is  to  educate  them  for  the  practice  of 
fiuoning,  as  other  men  are  educated  for  their  pur- 
miita ;  and  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  say  that  if 
yon  give  them  the  taste  for  hi^er  departments  of 
thought  and  of  action,  it  will  create  a  distaste  for 
muscular  labor.  How  this  education  shall  be  car- 
ried out,  His  Excellency  thought  woald  be  wisely 
answered  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  bo- 
liered  it  to  be  one  of  its  most  impertani  duties  to 
gkean  answer  to  this  question,  and  once  an* 
swered,  he  believed  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  whoseever  hands  it  might  be,  would  not 
fiul  to  second  the  accomplishment-  of  such  an  ob- 
ject. What  the  State  will  do,  will  depend  irery 
much  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  shall  discharge  its  duties. 

Mr.  PaocroB,  of  DaDV0r8,expresedhis  gratifica- 
tion at  the  views  of  His  EzceUeney.  He  thought 
thaie  was  much  difficulty  connected  with  the  ques- 
tien  of  *'How  shall  the  fiirmer  be  educated  for  his 
caUingr'  He  would  suggest  that  something 
might  be  done  through  the  medium  of  the  county 
Agricultural  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth.  Pla- 
ces arc  needed  for  the  trial  of  czperiBaents  in  ftim* 
ittg,  because  farming  in  books  without  ezpcrlence 
amounts  to  notiitng.  You  may  read  and  philoso- 
phise to  the  end  of  time,  but  if  yon  do  not  plant 
aad  watch  vegetation,  science  is  good  for  nothing. 
Sach  of  these  county  societies  has  a  fund,  raised 
bgr  assessments  on  its  membets,  and  hy  snbsorip- 
tikms,  and  if  that  ftiad  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
$3000,  the  State  gives  20  per  cent,  on  that 
amount  to  the  society,  which  b  $600  per  annom. 
He  thought  a  part  of  tins  fond  might  be  advanta- 
gcoosly  invested  by  the  soeietics  in  model  or  ex- 
perimental farms,  which  might  be  made  to  yield  a 
good  interest  and  at  the  same  time  affi>rd  excellent 
Ikdlities  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of 
the  farmers  of  the  Commonwealth.  These  &imB 
he  would  have  under  the  management  ofttic  dlflbr- 
«it  socielles,  subject  to  an  annnal  visit  from  the 
Seeretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Let  them 
he  required  to  furnish  annual  reports  to  the  Board, 
and  let  the  different  records  thus  obtained  be 
hmiight  together  and  compared,  and  ccndustas 
dcdttced  therefrom.  He  thought  it  would  bewcU 
for  the  State  to  see  that  these  funds  were  appro- 
priated in  this  manner,  and  specific  dotiations 
maAaon  the  recommendation  of  ib»  Boaxd. 


Mr.  SFRAGtnE,  of  Duzbury ,  alluded  to  the  neces- 
sity for  definite  information  among  farmers.  It  is 
highly  important  to  establish  principles  in  agri- 
culture. In  making  experiments  some  farmers 
succeed,  while  others  do  not,  but  the  reasons  of 
the  success  and  of  the  failure  are  alike  unknown 
to  them.  If  by  establishing  a  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture great  leading  prindples  can  be  definitely  fixed, 
the  work  is  begun,  and  the  end  is  certain. 
.  Mr  .Walker,  of  North  Brookfield,  considered  an 
experimented  farm  in  an  agricultural  community 
to  be  a  matter  of  economy,  as  experiments  can  be 
made  more  accurately  and  are  therefore  more  re- 
liable. He  ako  forcibly  urged  the  establishment 
of  formers'  institutes  as  a  most  important  means 
of  difllising  sound  agricultural  information. 

Mr.  Wright,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
made  some  interesting  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
unprovements  which  have  been  made  during  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  farms  and  farming  im- 
plements, and  eloquently  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  furnishing  the  farmer  with  a  thorough,  practi- 
cal education. 

Mr.  FuMT,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
alluded  to  a  remark  made  by  the  distinguished 
Professor  Johnson  of  Scotland,  in  one  of  his  worksi 
that  New  England  was  eighty  or  ninety  years  be- 
hind Scotland  and  England  in  farming,  and  that 
they  could  and  would  maint£un  this  superiority. 
He  thought  the  Professor  might  not  have  taken 
into  consideration  all  the  circumstances.  In  his 
country  all  the  land  is  owned  by  33,000  persons, 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  lawyers,  and  the  iLce,  and 
of  the  three  millions  of  laborers  not  one  owned  n 
rod  of  soil.  These  33,000  proprietors  can  com- 
mand the  most  emineat  talent  in  agricultural 
knowledge,  while  the  American  former  has  not  tl  e 
necessary  means.  With  us  the  desideratum  is  to 
perform  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  capital.  But  while  we  have 
something  to  learn  of  European  agriculturists^  p3r- 
haps  they  have  something  to  learn  of  us. 

Mr.  Flint  thought  the  agricultural  interest 
should  be  the  leading  object  of  public  regard,  and 
he  believed  that  if  farmers  gave  expression  to  their 
wants  they  would  be  met.  The  only  way  to  re* 
cruit  the  energies  of  our  exhausted  lands,  is  to  in- 
crease the  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge^ 
He  stated  that  the  State  had  dispensed  $10»000 
during  the  past  year  to  the  county  agricultural 
sodeties,  and  he  was  not  sure  but  this  was  the 
best  method. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  said  that  model  forr^s 
might  answer  ^ery  well  for  certttin  purposes,  as 
experimentbg  on  the  best  food  for  stock,  &c.y  but 
they  arelLot  good  for  determining  all  farming  ope- 
rations, because  the  soils  of  different  farms  and  the 
soils  on  a  single  farm  vary  so  much,  that  the  ex- 
periments would  not  always  be  safe  guides.  His 
idea  .would  be  to  have  an  experimental  fiixm  under 
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the  control  of  the  Board  of  Agricolture,  where  ex- 
periments in  feeding  stock  might  be  made.  On 
the  farm  he  would  have  a  chemist,  paid  by  the 
State,  who  should  furnish  &rmers  throughout  the 
State  with  analyses  of  soils,  on  condition  that  they 
•hould  experiment  on  their  own  farms.  By  this 
means  experiments  will  be  obtained  all  over  the 
State,  and  in  much  greater  number  than  in  any 
other  way.  The  farmer,  too,  would  collect  his 
facts  on  his  own  farm,  and  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. If  any  of  these  experiments  failed,  they 
wonld  be  explained  and  corrected  by  the  Secre- 
tary, who  could  afterwards  collect  and  publish  the 
results  thereof. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  the  N,  E,  Farmer^  considered 
the  inquiry,  what  shall  the  State  do,  an  important 
question  to  be  answered ;  and  be  had  an  opinion 
in  relation  to  what  the  State  might  do,  and  that 
with  great  advantage.  The  State  may  estilblish 
somewhere  in  the  Commonwealth  an  experimental 
farm  —  which  may  be  the  poorest  land  to  be 
fimnd  anywhere — at  a  small  expense,  and  culti- 
vate it  in  such  a  manner  as  in  the  end  to  incur  no 
expense  whatever  to  the  commonwealth ;  the  in- 
come of  the  farm  itself,  and  increased  value  of  the 
land  which  it  might  eventually  spare,  repaying  ev- 
ery dollar  invested  in  such  a  purchase.  He  agreed 
with  the  gentleman  from  Princeton  that  such  a 
fum  would  not  be  a  criterion  for  the  whole  State, 
but  it  might  be  of  great  benefit  in  some  respects, 
and  particularly  such  as  the  kind  of  stock  to  be 
reared,  and  the  manner  of  feeding  it — a  subject 
of  great  importance,  and  of  which  very  little  is 
known.  Although  he  had  had  many  years  expe- 
perience  in  feeding  stock,  he  stiU  felt  ignorant  of 
the  true  principles  to  be  adopted,  and  was  not 
<K>nfident  that  he  was  pursuing  the  best  plan. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  experiments  which 
might  be  made  on  such  a  farm. 

Another  thing  he  would  have  the  State  do,  was, 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  general  government. 
He  would  not  ask,  at  present,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  or  bureau,  at  great  expense, 
with  its  head  as  a  cabinet  cabinet  officer,  and  a 
oorps  of  clerks,  but  he  would  have  our  charges, 
consols,  naval  officers,  and  all  scientific  persons 
paki  by  the  government,  instructed  to  make  re- 
searches into  the  state  and  practice  of  agriculture 
in  the  countries  they  visit ;  to  collect  seeds  and 
plants  of  every  description  which  might  be  conad- 
ered  useful  here,  and  return  them  to  the  goveni- 
mentftogpther  with  such  reports  as  their  opportuni- 
ty and  ability  had  enabled  to  draw  them  out.  These 
ooDeetions  could  be  referred  to  the  proper  officer, 
end  make  a  part  of  the  annual  agricultural  publica- 
tion issued  by  the  government,  or  referred  to  such 
of  the  state  societies  as  would  engage  to  prepare 
and  publish  the  reports,  or  experiment  with  the 
tfeeds  and  plants 


''the  good  time**  was  coming  for  the  farmer,  bat 
he  declared  that  the  glorious  day  had  already  come, 
for  the  great  pmnt  in  securing  his  prosperity  was 
to  sofien  his  prejudices  and  gain  his  good  will ;  be 
believed  that  time  had  arrived.  We  have  gtdned 
the  public  ear,  and  people  are  willing  to  listen  and 
read.  Scientific  effi>rt  had  been  looked  upon  vrith 
distrust ;  the  term  science  has  been  made  a  gor- 
gon's  head  to  frighten  people  from  experiments 
and  books ;  but  the  partition  wall  is  now  broken 
down,  and  when  the  dust  and  rubbish  is  cleared 
away,  we  shall  go  on  in  the  clear  light  of  rational 
progress. 

The  hour  of  nin^having  arrived.  Governor  Clif- 
ford brought  the  discussion  to  a  close,  with  a  few 
remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  expressed  bis 
pleasure  at  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brown  in  regard 
to  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  stock,  that  be  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  knowledge  he  had  in  the 
matter.  We  should  adhere  to  that  idea,  and  not 
be  satisfied  with  present  attainments.  In  this  we 
have  the  best  assurance  of  future  improvement. 
These  discussions  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
conne  of  agriculture  is  in  good  hands. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  nine  o^dock  the  meeting 
adjourned,  sine  die. 

For  the  If  no  Mngimmd  Ft 


Bis.  Editor  : — ^Enclosed  you  vriD  find  a  most  in- 
terestinff  artide  from  the  Christian  Register^  on 
I'SAove^om."  Eveiybodv  who  ever  used  a  shovel 
in  America,  must  have  known  something  of  0. 
Ames  &  Sons'  shovels  Easton,  Mass.  This  tells 
(after  the^  manner  of  Dickens'  Household  Words, 
in  descriMng  the  manufiusture  of  nails  or  tacks  and 
other  articles)  how  they  are  made.  Being  a  na- 
tive of  the  aqjoininc  town,  I  have  always  nnder- 
stood  from  my  youth  up,  the  cause  of  the  great 
reason  of  the  success  ot  the  Messrs.  Ames  to  be, 
that  ^'whatever  they  thought  worth  doing  at  ff/7, 
was  worth  doing  toe//."  Here  is  a  practical  and 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  capital  workinc  of 
such  a  motive  power  and  principle.  Many  naxd 
days  of  shoveUing  has  the  very  hand  which  traces 
these  words  done  with  Ames^  shovels.  But  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  my  life  has  since  been 
spent  in  Boston » endeavoring  to  shovel  up  dollan 
and  cents,  and  in  all  my  experience,  I  can  truly 
say,  that  if  the  instruments  of  my  work  were  as 
perfect  as  that  artide,  and  if  the  motive  power  or 
motto  above  had  been  more  strictiy  adhered  to, 
my  success  would  have  been  greater,     w.  r.  b. 

"Pktrdon  a  brief  descent  to  details,  gentle  reader, 
and  isMgine  yourself  hddine  in  your  hand  a  brHBi 
new  <*Ames's  Cast  Steel  Sbovef,"  to  serve  for  a 
text.  Bo  you  know  that  useful  tool  is  the  result, 
by  virtue  of  a  wise  divison  of  labor,  aided  by  apt 
machinery,  of  some  Jorty  diflbrent  processes,  not 
indndins  the  make  or  the  handle,  which  cane  with 
millions  oke  it,  from  Maine,  where  trees  are  plen- 
tr!  Such  is  the  veritable  fact.  Space  will  not 
allow  of  minute  description ;  but  a  few  items  will 


furnish  oonvindng  proof. 
Mr.  Brown  siud  it  had  been  remarked  that'     In  the  first  place  oy  a  knifb  of  inedstible  edge 
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•8  it  obejB  the  imsistible  fovoe  of  tiie  "water 

power,*'  a  plate  of  the  ri|^t  nse  is  eat  ficom  a 

sheet  of  BteeL  as  if  it  were  a  sheet  of  silk  before  the 

iMgynttAT  of  Salsdin.    Two  more  similar  oiips  from 

two  similar  knives  i^ves  the  right  onttine  for  the 

shoTel.    To  remove  the  "bUu^  scale"  the  plate  is 

groand  on  a  grindstone ;  then  it  is  punched  for  the 

rivets  which  are  to  hold  the  baek  and  front  stn^ 

to  the  blade ;  then,  after  having  been  heated,  its 

sorfoce  is  shaped  by  pressure  oetween  two  dies 

with  a  weight  of  about  1200  pounds.    Next  oomes 

the  ''setUn^'*  done  by  hand,  to  remove '* wakes," 

straighten  sides  and  correct  tvrists.  A  vitriol  bath 

to  remove   scales,  and  a  vigorous   pofishing  on 

wheels  covered  with  emery,  dismisses  the  plate  for 

tiie  present,  and  loaves  us  at  liberty  to  pepaie 

the  '^straps"  needed  to  Innd  it  to  the  handle. 

These  are  cut,  rolled,  sheared,  pounded,  levelled, 

shipped,    annealed,    polished,  oountersunk,  &c., 

mostly  by  ingenious  machinery,  and  then  they  are 

riveted  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  shovel,  close 

as  von  see  them,  fitting  like  a  gk>ve  that  fits  as  a 

well  behaved  glove  should. 

We  move  on  now  to  the  handle  shop.    The  two 
holes  for  rivets  in  the  head  of  the  hanole  are  bored 
at  once,  by  bits  revolving  two  thousand  times  a 
minute.    The  "ben^ng*^  to   pve  the  graceful 
curve  and  right  balance  for  easy  wo^in|^,  is  an 
amusing  operation.    The  lower  end  is  boiled  for 
an  hour  or  two  to  take  the  obstinacy  out  of  it  and 
make  it  pliable.    When  it  is  sofl  enough  to  be 
docile  and  miinageable,  it  is  placed  between  two 
iron  blocks,  with  the  rightly  undulating  grooves 
vod  connected  by  a  hinee,  as  a  lemon  is  put  into 
a  iqueeser;  and  then  the  blocks  are  Immght  to- 
geuies  by  a  powerful  pressure  and  fostened,  and 
BO  the  prisoner  is  kept  encased  until  he  ^ows  cool 
and  promises  never  aeain  to  straighten  himself  out. 
With  this  underatanding  he  Lb  released  and  put 
away  for  three  weeks  to  drr,  and  get  thorou|dily 
seasoned  for  the  laborious  fife  before  him.    How 
the  eaps  to  the  rivets  and  the  rivets  themselves 
are  made,  how  the  handle  is  inserted  between  the 
straps  and  screwed  and  wedded,  how  all  rough 
edges  are  filed  down,  and  wooa  and  iron  rendered 
agreeable  to  the  hand, — how  the  plate  is  scoured 
and  all  metal  parts  of  the  tool  bunushed,  and  the 
shovel  complete  is  made  bright,  clean  and  trig 
ready  for  iodpection — ^we  have  neither  time,  room, 
nor  descriptive  power  to  tell.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
such  facility  and  perfection  has  been  attuned 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  respective  parts,  and 
such  the  number  of  persons  employed,  tnat  on  the 
average  a  shovel  is  made  now  in  less  time  than  it 
once  took  to  bore  the  holes  through  the  head  of 
the  handle.    Experiment  and  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry have  achieved  this  really  marvellous  result 
in  this  model    establishment,  whose  name  and 
fame  are  such,  that  it  has  not  been  able  for  years 
to  fill  all  its  orders  or  to  supply  the  demand  for 
its  products.    This  success  is  greatly  due  to  strict 
observance  of  these  principles,  ris :  1,  that  the  la- 
bor shall  be  divided  mto  as  many  distinct  process- 
es as  possible ;  2,  that  each  man  shall  learn  but 
one  process,  and  learn  that  thorooshly ;  3,  that 
each  workman  shall  be  paid  so  much  per  dos.,  for 
his  work — so  if  indolent  ne  shall  be  the  loser,  apd 
if  industrious  the  giuner ;  4,  that  the  shovels  shall 
be  inspected  at  every  stage  dT  their  monufocture, 
and  when  they  are  finished,  in  order  to  giiaid 
against  poor  work ;  and  5,  that  none  but  the  very 
b«st  aiaterials  shall  be  iisad. 


Of  the  statistics,  of  "Shoveldom'*  it  is  enough  to 
say-— omitting  all  refoience  to  its  indirect  efleots,— 
that  it  uses  each  day  4  tons  of  iron  and  2  tons  of 
cast-steel, — It  employs  250  men,  paying  them  firam 
5  to  $6,000  per  mqnth  in  wages, — turns  out  more 
than  2000  shovels  of  various  styles  and  prices  per 
day,— <and  sold  last  year  something  like  $600,000 
worth  of  its  fobrics.  In  view  of  these  figures  wen 
we  not  right  in  desisjnating  ^'Shoveldom"  as  a 
kin^om ;  and  who  wul  deny  that  its  liberal-mind- 
ed, mtdfigent  and  enterprising  proprietors,  have 
been  and  are,  in  the  mj  of  business,  benefiictors 
to  the  community,  by  nimishing  employment  to 
so  many  operatives,  creating  as  it  were  a  thriving 
town,  and  equipping  armies  for  the  peaceful  phy^ 
sical  ccnquests  of  the  times?  No  one  certainly 
who  has  visited  their  establishment. 


WBAZaTB  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATB& 

The  popcorty,  real  and  personal,  in  the  Umted 
States,  is  estimated  by  the  census  at  $7,133,369,-  , 
725.  This  will  make  an  average  ot  between  $3(K) 
and  $400  to  each  individual,  or  $1,800  to  each 
famDy.  Upon  this  the  Providence  Journal  re- 
marin: 

"OoDsidering  the  great  distribution  of  wealth  in 
comparison  wiu  the  aocumulatiim  of  foreign  wealth 
in  few  hands,  this  shows  a  degree  of  material 
prosperity  which,  we  presume  no  other  country 
can  approach.  The  fourth  of  July  talk  about  our 
being,  "as  we  ourselves  have  voted,"  the  freest 
and  most  enlightened  nation  im  earth,  is  not  an 
idle  boast.  It  is  literally  and  strictiy  true.  No 
where  else  is  there  so  much  freedom ;  no  where 
else  is  intelligence  so  generally  difiused,  although 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  science  and  learning 
are  earned  to  iw&r  greater  height ;  no  where  else 
are  the  physical  comforts  of  life  so  widely  distrib- 
uted among  all  the  people,  and  these  comforts  axe 
the  only  sure  foundation  of  mural  and  intellectual 
improvement. 

"How  deeply  it  concerns  us  to  guard  this  great 
inheritance,  and  to  transmit  it  as  we  have  received 
it.  Most  of  all  can  we  do  this  by  assuring  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  in  all  the  peaceful  arts, 
m  the  development  of  its  mighcy  resources  and  in 
all  its  means  of  contributing  to  human  happiness 
and  human  advancement.  VVe  cannot  do  it  by  an 
insane  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  by  un- 
scrupulous means  of  eztenumg  our  area,  and  by 
bad  luth  with  the  nations  arouud  us.  Never  vraa 
the  course  of  power  and  gre.-ituess  more  plainly 
marked  out  to  a  people.  •  It  will  be  sinning^  against 
the  lieht  of  Heaven  if  we  tail  to  pursue  it.  Our 
punisament  will  be  as  well  deserved  as  it  will  be 
signal  and  severe."  • 

RmiASKS. — We  have  no  douht  that  the  state* 
ments  made  above  are  true,  and  the  refleotiona  en 
them  are  certainly  just.  And  yet,  amidst  the 
abundanoe  so  liberally  bestowed  by  Him  who  eon- 
trols  all  things — amidst  such  fertile  soils  and  con- 
genial seasons,  pouring  into  ti.e  lap  of  indnstiy 
more  than  enough  for  all,  it'  their  products  w«ra 
more  equally  distributed,  how  many  languish  and 
suffer  for  want  of  employment  and  food,  and  a  per- 
manent home!  With  all  our  t'u**idom,  our  excel- 
lent institutionsi  our  safe  an<i  wholesome  mnnicip- 
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al  natBrngnoBnts,  wilh  all  the  eflorte  of  tke  pldlaa- 
tliropie  and  good,  there  is  still  sniferiiig  and  8or> 
row  all  around  as  that  ought  not  to  exist*  Our 
social  organization,  is  still  eztremelj  impeifect. 
There  is  immense  loss  and  worse  than  wa0te».fi!eM 
the  indalgenoe  of  morbid  aj^titeSi  and  fXNntant 
and  heavy  expenditures  for  defence .  agaiost  crim- 
inal and  foreign  invasion  of  ^e  publio  peace,  tiow 
these  evils  are  to  be  remedied,  is  a  question,  de- 
manding the  earnest  consideration  of  all.  With 
those  who  are  correct  in  their  habits  and  who  are 
industrionB,  there  should  be  no  sufl^ring  for  want 
of  ^d  or  shelter ;  and  yet,  this  is  the  very  d|isa 
who  Buflhr  the  most ;  who,  haying  honor  and  po- 
rtion to  lose,  shrink  from  the  rude  gaze  of  the 
world,  and  suffer  on  in  silence  rather  than  ask 
charities  which  are  too  often  grudgingly  doled  out. 
We  express  no  new  seal  on  this  subject,  but  speak 
•of  what  we  know  to  exist. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  all  that  all  should  poasees 
permsAont  homes,  be  well  fed  and  clothed  and  be 
happy.  Let  each  strive  to  accomplish  this  for 
himself  and  his  neighbor,  and  the  world  will  soon 
present  a  new  aspect. 


for  tk£  /f «i9  WnglaK4  Fmmtr. 

pukwnsBu 

It  is  not  unfreqnently  that  we  hear  formers  ex- 
t<^  the  virtues  of  plaster  in  imparting  a  more  vig- 
orous ^wth  to  vegetation,  wnile  others,  equalfy 
well  skilled  in  practical  agriculture,  declare  Aey 
can  see  no  improvement  in  their  crops  by  its  use. 
One  contends  that  plaster  increases  the  clover  on 
mowing  fields,  without  any  essentid  benefit  to  the 
other  grassos ;  another  is  sure  his  potatoes  are  ben- 
efited bj  its  uses,  while  his  com  looks  as  if  con- 
sumption mortgaged  it,  if  he  depends  entirely  on 
plaster  to  manure  his  crop. 

In  lookine  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Ledsla- 
tive  Agricultural  Meeting,  March  22,  the  vanteof 
plaster,  I  peroeive,  was  generally  appreciated,  ex- 
cept in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  where  the  speak- 
er said  no  eflbct  could  be  seen  from  Its  use  exc^t 
on  potatoes. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Hadlev,  vras  sure  it  would  lose  its 
efllcacy  if  applied  to  the  same  piece  of  land  for  a 
series  of  years  without  the  aid  of  other  manures, 
while  Ifr.  Favlkmkb  had  found  the  use  of  plaster 
to  produoe  the  same  effect  from  year  to  year,  even 
for  fllf^  or  seventy  years. 

Farmers  hereabouts  agree  that  a  pasture  should 
b^lightiy  stocked  after  plasteriDg,  in  order  to  ave 
the  grass  a  start ;  this  I  believe  is  true,  whetoer 
plaiteved  or  not,  and  I  believe  Col.  FAVums  Ut 
tbt  Btil  on  the  hand  when  he  said  he  OQaaiderBd 
tha  gnat  cause  of  sterility  in  pasture  lands  to  ha 
in  overstocking  them.  Grass  grows  but  veiy  little 
in  April,  or  the  first  half  of  May. 

Wny  some  fields  become  green  sooner  than  oth- 
em  in  the  spriair,  is  because  more  grass  was  left 
on  them  in  thalUl;  the  grass  does  not  oow^  1ml 
thawiUMced  blades  turn  green.  So  if  the  fitfmev 
plasters- his  pasture  and  takes  out  half  his^  stook 
no  sees  an  improvement  in  the  pasture  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  plaster,  when  the  cause  may  be  at- 
tribaied  to  the  stock.    I  believe  our  M.  pastures 


Mtd  sometidnc  moae  than  plaster.  Many  of  thena 
an  trod  eaoeeolD|^y  bard,  and  the  grass  roota  aie 
shovti,'  wlrara  the  moss  has  suflbred  ^em  toreaiaiB. 
Lai  such  land  be  thoroughly  plowed  two  or  thraa 
timest  and  liberally  manured,  in  return  fi>r  what 
has  been  taken  from  }t,  the  grass  roots  could  then 
desoend  to  the  subsoil  and  the  moss  woi^  ba 
asbamad  to  grow  without  the  aid  of  plaster. 

i  would  not  ba  imdecstood  to  say  there  is  no 
vktoe  uk  plaater  as  a  manure;  I  only  say  I  have 
not  bean  able  to  discover  its  efihcts.  I  think  it 
veijf  harmless;  it  ma^. attract  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  force  thegraaa  ialong  in  the  spring.  Pick  up 
tha  stones  that  have  fallen  from  your  walls  in  the 
sprine;  you  find  the  grass  higgler  around  them  than 
eWraare.  The  Question  then  should  be,  h  it 
prafitable  to  bay  plaster  at  five  or  six  dollars  par 
ton  for  manure  ?  iait  profitable  for  the  farmer  to 
buy  that  for  manose,  .which  will  not  afford  him  a 
crop  of  Itkdian  com,  even  if  he  put  a  cart  1<mm1  to 
the  rod? 

Some  veara  ago  Iplanted  a  fiekl  with  com  whioh 
others  nad  also  planted  with  the  same  crop  belbcSy 
and  wiuiessed  astonishing  eflbcts  of  plaster.  After 
drsssing  the  same  with  bam-vard  manure,  I  pla»' 
tared  every  hill  of  the  field  exoeptui||  one  row 
through  the  field,  putting  a  stake  in  said  row.  I 
harvested  tiie  same  in  autumn,  and  but  for  tha 
stake,  should  not  have  known  the  row  whieh  did. 
not  reeeive  its  quota  of  plaater.  Still  I  may  ba 
pr^udioed  aoainst  the  use  of  plaster,  and  cannot 
seeitafiiToraDle  effects ;  while  others  having  favor^ 
able  opinions,  may  think  they  perceive  improve- 
aunt  in  their  ck^  from  its  use,  when  in  reality 
there  is  none,  or  if  there  is,  it  may  be  the  rssnit 
of  some  other  oaoae.  H.  Fojwur. 

aiowt^  March,  1853. 


Fw  the  JVcw  Efucltmd  Fsrmer, 
TikKma  HONB7. 

Mb.  Editob:  —  Report  says  a  new  method  pre- 
vails in  many  places  of  obtaining  honey  annually 
without  destrovins  the  bees.  1  he  method  is  some- 
what thus : — ^The  oive  is  suddenly  turned  over  and 
a  new  one  placed  upon  it,  then  by  drumming  light- 
ly with  the  hands  on  the  old  hive,  the  bees  ascend 
into  the  new  one,  when  it  mav  be  slipped  off  and 
treated  precisely  like  a  young  nive,  leaving  you  in 
andisturbed  possession  of  the  old  one.  The  advan- 
tages axe  these : — The  bees  are  preserved,  and  the 
honey  obtained  is  of  superior  qualitv,  the  comb 
never  becoming  dark  colored,  as  is  onen  found  in 
hives  that  have  stood  a  few  years. 

Now  can  you  or  an^  of  your  readers  ^ve  anv 
more  definite  information  conoeminj;  this  method, 
as  to  the  time  of  ^ear ;  also,  what  time  in  the  day 
is  preferable.  I  should  suppose  the  early  morning, 
or  after  the  bees  are  still  for  the  night.  I  should 
like  to  know,  also^  if  there  was  not  great  danger 
of  tiie  bees  leaving  the  new  hive  and  goins  away, 
and  if  they  are  not  reluctant  to  leave  Uie  dd  luve. 

BXNJAJUN  SixnoN. 
Hanover  <,  1853. 

TbsStonx  Gatbxrsr. — ^We  would  inform  our 
young  friend  that  we  have  no  engraving  of  the  ma- 
china  by  whioh  stones  are  gathered  from  the  fields; 
a  dasoaption  of  the  manner  in  whidi  it  is  opera- 
ifid  was  ghren  in  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  August, 
1852. 
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The  rauing  of  nwUi  fbi  Gwding  itock,  u  well  u 
far  onliauy  pnrpcwM,  ia  baooning  qntta  codhmb 
with  noet  bnaers.  This  weueglid  topwodrv, 
a&d  ghall  endesTor  to  aflbrl  snehsuggMtio'xfroii 
time  to  tinie  u  will  enable  the  caltiTfttor  to  pro- 
dnoe  root  crops  at  a  Um  ooet  tluui  be  liM  been 
•U«  to  heretofoTs.  Sowing  ntall  atoit  i>j  ttw 
kand  ie  ui  exceedinglj  sbw,  btigdng  openttiw. 
It  !■  neoeeaaiy  to  etoc^  in  ariet  to  drop  the  teed 
into  the  drill,  or  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  awaj  by 
tba  wind.  Then  the  prooeM  of  ooreriog  it  (low 
Mtd  nneertsin.  But  wilhagoodiaaafaiD«i 
aow  and  oorar  an  acre  b  a  few  hoOM,  and 
Ij,  both  u  to  distance  and  depth,  that  if  the  teed 
ia  good,  scarcely  one  shall  fUl  to  oodm  Up,  and 
•ome  Id  the  right  place. 

We  have  in  use  a  maehine  like  the  ona 
■tntod  above,  and  find  it  poftaUe,  eerily  kept  in 
'  (Oder,  end  cerimn  in  its  wori.  Well,  that  ia  all 
whtehiadeaired  ofitfuamdMiMr.  BvtwewtU 
TOitnre  to  tnggest  to  the  eatarpriring  maoa&e- 
*"t«n,  Ruggla,  Nourie,  JUmom  ^  Co.,  whethw 
thej  oannot  so  amuige  them  aa  to  tuuhif  Ike  aow- 
^  and  oovering  part,  and  is  Ita  pkoe  sopply 
works  lo  totfd  and  cullhaU  tht  trap  wiUi  len  tfaan 
ooe-balfthe  labor  that  ia  now  req^rad  to  do  it  I^ 
the  hand.  We  belisTO  thia  may  be  done  ao  aa  lo 
SMke  the  frame  wwk  answer  both  pmpaeea  well. 


«dge  oT  the  bire,  frill  la^  them  onder  the  split 
cane.  From  these  depositories  they  may  be  re- 
mored  and  deatroyed  as  often  as  necessarywiU( 
tittle  tronble.  A  Kend  hifonns  as  that  he  know! 
the  idan  baa  been  tried  and  found  entirely  tooceaa- 
hX.—MoHie  Tribme. 


Tri  Bn  HoTB. — Snob  ofonr  reodera  •«  am  ea- 
pged  in  the  bee  oultare  will  be  glad  to  ' 
a  remedy  baa  been  diaoorered  which  < 


qMOt  end  aerioas  injury  oansed  by  I 
ioaeet  has  deterred  many  persona 
into  tfie  bosinew  of  nusng  bees,  ■ 


aTI^res  of  the  bee  moth.    TheBm- 

: —  ^nsed  by  tMa  psMlferoaB 

f  persons  from  ssiterii^ 
Dg  bees,  vote  e^wcteBy 
)  localities  the  ra*agea  have  bean  ao 
neat  as  nearly  to  deatro*  both  beee  and  honey. 
Tbeplwi  is  this:  Split  jowta  of  oaneUnoBgh  the 
eentre  and  amngo  then  on  the  Ibar  ddea  of  {fae 
Uve,  with  tbe  s^t  ride  reettBC  «n  tbe  ^datlbra. 
The  moth,  instead  of  dspodtlBg  ita  egginadei  the 


For  U(  JTtic  Xnrlaad  r^wr. 
MODBLFABMS,  AO. 

In   what  manner   can   tbe  atate  benefldiall; 
aid  the  (ivmer ! 

This  h^idry  liei  at  tbe  foDnd&boii  of  all  oar  ac- 
tion. During  the  discnsaions  of  the  present  eeai 
aon,  then  has  been  an  endeaTor  to  aTsid  the  in> 
toodnotion  of  this  topic ;  and  to  direct  the  attea-r 
tionboaoljectsofapnctical^aractet.  Thishaa 
been  done,  becanse  we  would  not  presume  to  &o- 
tate  to  tbe  powers  that  be ;  and  would  wilUagtr 
teave  to  thoM  in  autiiority,  the  detamunation  w 
these  maWera.  It  was  long  ago  swd  with  empbar 
ina,  that  "a  eat  might  look  upon  a  king  — mncn 
more  then,  may  the  people  make  suggeationa  to 
th^  ralere ;  wLo  are  the  mlere — hot  the  p 
tberaeeheal— for  who  doee  a  thing  by  anoth 
UaMrff  leeponriUe  llienfiw._ 


Iw  people 
lothet,  {* 


MSite^^iirkduHfli  and  MMrf  Fimm  fc»L«J- 
ev  to  tbe  mind,  when  Ihia  inqDh7ls  made.  Wllh- 
ont  doubt,  mvefa  nught  be  lione,  fai  both  thea^ 
ways.  Hneh  baa  been  dcme,  in  other  eoan^as, 
by  Ae  eatabtidinHnt  of  eohools,  for  tbe  edooatloR 
of  the  Toung  iwHier— and  we  have  the  beorft  rf 
Ih^  enndes.  IT  then  eonld  be  any  aaaaiwoe 
Aat  Iboae  thus  edooated  here  would  oontinna  *• 
utply  their  Imprarcd  energies  to  the  labon  at 
the  arm,  there  wouH  be  eomo  enoouregetnent  t» 
gif«  tUa  inalnielion.    But  io  this  tuKloTbeedo^ 

'  *  ilarpHee,  whsteeeoTToneitbiBewnmat- 
M  dtmott  •«/  ^/oir,  aa  eoon  as  th9 
bar  (a  wall  piepared  to  take  the  supennleDdaww 
of  a  htm,  &  wiU  be  off,  about  eomething  elsej 
and  it  wlU  not  be,  until  all  his  vivonarj  plana  or  ' 
adTanoenent  have  been  fbiled,  and  his  own  ph^rf^ 


eid  eawpaa  epmled,  that  he  will  learn  thai  H 
would  bare  been  better  for  him  to  hare  BWied 
Umaeir  eoMtunOy  npon  tb*  farm.  Many  ham 
tUle4aeB,w)»eait  ia  toe  late  to  proSt  by  it.  H 
ii  toe  eenunotk  for  boyt  of  enterprise,  to  tbmk  (b** 
the  dmdgwf  ^  mfimn  ianoteidted  fee  «feM| 
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and  it  is  equally  common  for  parents  to  connte- 
nance  snob  thoaghts — their  own  pride  is  flattered 
nith  the  idea  that  if  their  sons  can  be  seen  and 
heard,  making  a  noise  in  the  world,  it  will  in  a 
measure  redound  to  their  own  oredit. 
^  As  to  model  farms — how  could  our  Coontr  So- 
deties  do  better,  than  to  take  the  care  ana  di- 
rection of  such  a  farm— each,  within  their  own 
limits  t  Most  of  them  have  funds  ample  for  the 
procuring  of  a  farm — and  the  presumption  is,  if 
aisereetly  purchased,  it  would  contmne  to  be 
worth  what  it  cost.  I  know  of  sodeties,  that 
for  20  years,  have  had  funds  to  the  amount 
of  ei^ht  or  ten  thousand  dollars — ^why  not  judi- 
ciously invest  these  funds  in  a  farm?  Will  it 
be  said,  that  no  investment  of  the  kind  can  be 
made  that  will  pay  ?  That  the  sodeties  cannot 
ffet  along  without  the  income  of  their  funds  ?  Is 
this  true  t  If  it  be,  is  it  not  a  most  discouraging 
lact?  It  certainly  is  not  true,  that  all  &rms  are 
unproductive;  for  numerous  instances  can  be  found, 
in  all  the  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  where  in- 
dividuals have  become  independent,  by  the  opera- 
tions of  their  farms  alone.  Then,  it  must  be  that 
aasodated  bodies  cannot  conduct  farms  so  advan- 
tageously as  individuals.  This  may  be  true  to 
some  extent  in  farming — but  it  is  not  true  in 
manufacturing — in  this  class  of  industry,  the  most 
BQCcessful  examples  are  usually  found,  in  assoda- 
ted  enterprise.  The  same  would  be  true  in  farm- 
ing—with  labor  properly  directed.  If  not,  let  the 
first  movement  of  the  sodety  be,  when  their  fkrm 
b  purchased,  to  select  an  individual  of  best  prom- 
ise, to  take  the  management  of  it ;  and  let  the 
trustees  hold  their  monthly  meetings,  at  the  farm, 
hot  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  their  farmer, 
but  to  improve  themselves  by  observing  lus  man- 
agement. Such  an  arrangement  of  model  &rms, 
in  each  county,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Coun- 
ty Societies,  with  a  detailed  statement  of  their  en- 
tire management  and  products  annually  made^ 
revised  and  published  oy  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  would,  in  my  judgment,  at 
the  present  time,  be  one  of  the  best  mooes  of  ad- 
yandng  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

Much  is  said  about  the  application  of  chemical 
idence  to  the  operations  on  the  farm;  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  intelligent  nnder- 
standing  of  the  constituent  elements  of  soils.  How 
is  this  knowledge  to  be  attained  f  By  study  or  by 
labor  ?  I  answer,  by  a  combination  of  these. — 
Neither,  alone,  will  be  suffident.  A  man  may 
treasure  in  his  mind  all  the  learning  of  the  books, 
and  be  a  complete  master  of  all  the  manipulations 
of  the  laboratory;  still,  without  mi/  enerimenis 
iUnstrative  of  the  prindplesthus  aoquirea,  he  nev- 
er can  be  confident  in  his  own  knowledge.  A  man 
may  know  aU  the  elements  to  be  foundin  the  anal- 
jaa  of  Indian  com,  for  instance;  but  still,  until 
the  growth  of  it  has  been  tried  upon  the  field — he 
oannot  sav  whether  or  not,  it  will  aaoceed.  The 
fi>od  of  plants  is  not  found  entirely  in  the  earth 
beneath — ^the  heavens  above  contribute  their  por- 
tion. Therefore,  no  analysis  of  the  gioond  alone 
will  ever  be  a  sure  indication  of  the  result  of  the 
onltivation  of  a  particular  crop.  All  such  calcu- 
lations are  based  upon  the  supposition,  that  other 
things  being  equal,  and  that  they  will  go  on,  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Is  it  not  certain  that  a  given 
qumttty  or  run  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  orop  of  com?   Whoever  knew  afield  of  com 


come  to  maturity  without  rain  ?  But  it  may  be 
said,  the  rain  will  of  course  come — ^because  it  al- 
ways has  come.  True,  what  has  been,  probably 
wiu  be.  But  not  necessarily  so.  Who  can  say 
that  the  dews  of  the  night,  are  not  essential  to  the 
maturity  of  a  crop  ?  No  one  will  presume  to  say 
that  they  ever  knew  a  crop  come  to  maturity  with- 
out being  mdstened  hj  such  deWiB.  Then  who 
can  say  that  the  dew  is  not  the  one  thing  need- 
ful for  perfecting  the  crop.  But  the  anafyois  of 
the  dements  of  the  soil  gives  no  information  aa 
to  the  rain  from  above,  or  as  to  the  dew  of  the 
atmosphere.  Who  will  presume  to  say,  that  the 
electric  fluid  which  pervades  all  space,  has  not 
something  to  do  with  the  erowth  and  maturity  of 
plants?  If  I  do  not  mistake,  theories  have  been 
started,  tending  to  show  that  electricity  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  growth  of  plants.  And 
plans  have  been  proposed  of  advandng  their 
growth  by  electrical  operations.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  Chemistry  or  Philosophy,  have  as  yet 
defined  with  any  predsion,  the  laws  of  Nature  in 
this  particular.  Perhaps  when  we  fiiUy  under- 
stand the  transmission  of  ideas  from  shore  to  shore, 
by  means  of  magnetism,  we  shall  better  compre- 
hend the  power  of  electridty  in  the  growth  of 
vegetables. 

If  it  be  true,  as  learned  professors,  not  oflkfoa 
sachusetts,  particularly,  confidently  assert,  that 
the  soils  of  our  fields  can  be  so  subdivided  and  an- 
alyzed, that  their  productive  powers  can  be  esti- 
mated, with  as  much  predsion  as  the  hours  of 
the  day  can  be  numbered,  it  is  high  time  this 
were  known,  and  the  means  of  doing  this  placed 
at  the  command  of  every  cultivator.  Where  ia 
Massachusetts  can  this  science  be  attained? — 
Where  can  a  yountf  man  ^o  to  learn  practically 
tiie  sure  method  of  analyzing  soils  ?  Can  it  be 
done  at  Cambridge,  the  fountain  of  knowledge  fiir 
New  Ekishind.  It  may  be,  that  it  can  be  there 
acquired;  but  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  any  of  the  sons  of  Cambridge  thus  learned. 
Can  it  be  acquired  at  Amherst?  If  so,  who  wilt 
teach  it?  Prendent  Hitchcock  and  Professor 
Nash  say,  they  themselves  are  anxious  to  <M»oire 
the  art.  They  do  not  profess  to  know  it.  They 
are  modest,  honest,  sensible  men,  willing  and 
ready  to  tell  what  they  know,  and  nothing  more. 
Would  others,  in  like  position,  do  this  and  no 
more,  science  would  be  respected.  But  when 
the  learned  mingle  the  marvellous  with  the  real 9 
and  thus  impose  on  the  credulity  of  those  whom 
they  address,  they  very  soon  cease  to  command 
respect.  r* 

April  12, 1853. 

How  TO  Rais«  Fruit  kvkit  Year.— If  rightly 
understood,  few  trees,  unless  absolutely  dead  or 
rotten,  need  occnpy  ground,  without  yielding  a 
plenteous  crop.  After  a  lone  and  varied  series  of 
experiments,  I  g^uall^  adopted  the  following 
mode :  As  soon  as  the  winter  has  suffidentiy  dis- 
appeared, uid  before  the  sap  ascends,  I  examine 
my  trees ;  every  dead  bough  is  lopped  off,  then» 
after  the  sap  has  risen  sufficiently  to  show  where 
the  blossoms  will  be,  I  cut  away  all  the  other 
branches  having  none  on,  and  also  the  extremity 
of  every  limb  the  lower  part  of  which  bears  a  con* 
dderable  number  of  buds,  thus  concentrating  tha 
sap  of  the  tree  upon  the  maturation  of  its  fruita, 
and  faying  what  would  be  a  nseless  iBxpo&diUm 
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of  strength.  In  the  quince,  apricot  and  peach 
trees,  thw  is  very  important,  as  these  are  yery  apt 
to  be  luxariant  in  leayes  and  destitate  of  fruit. 
You  may  think  this  injures  the  trees,  but  it  does 
Bot ;  for  you  will  find  trees  laden  with  fruit,  which 
formeijy  yielded  nothing.  Of  course,  all  other 
well-known  precautions  must  be  attended  to ;  such 
as  cutting  out  worms  from  the  roots,  placing  old 
iron  on  the  limbs,  which  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  sap, 
fto.  Try  it,  ye  who  haVe  failed  in  raising  fruit.— 
Farmer  and  Mechanic. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  THK  BANDS01IK9T  FLANTS  07  TBB  NA- 

TIYX  YASUCriXS. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1849»  when  the  buds  of 
the  wild  gooseberry  began  to  burst,  I  took  an 
April  sylvan  excursion  through  damp  plaoes,  and 
with  a  sharp  pruning  knife  cut  as  many  rigorous 
and  dean  shoots  as  I  could  find,  from  the  different 
kinds  of  the  much  neglected -native  gooseberry. 

Havinff  made  a  largo  oolleotion  of  cuttings  for 
the  purpose  of  propagation  in  a  nursery  bed,  I  out 
them  snort— one  toot  long— reiecting  the  tender 
parts  and  trimming  all  the  buds  ofi^  except  three 
or  four  upper  ones.  Then  I  -planted  them  in  a 
rich,  well  trenched,  and  rather  moist  soil,  6  inch- 
es apart  in  straight  rows.  The  soil  around 
them  was  kept  loose  and  clear  of  weeds  by  fre- 
quent hoeing,  and  in  a  eood  condition  by  oocasion- 
ik  watering?.  In  the  fall  they  were  £>and  very 
fine  plants — strons  tooted — ^fit  for  transplanting 
the  next  season ;  they  shooted  from  12  to  18  inch- 
es high  the  same  season.  To  render  the  plants 
more  rigorous,  I  clipped  the  tender  ends  of  the 
linkfas,  trimnung  them  in  the  form  of  miniature 


gooseberry,  superior^ven  far  superior  to  those 
of  fer^famed  Lancashire,  by  hybridding  our  native 
gooseberry  with  the  choioe  sorts,  and  by  repeated 
sowing  of  seed  of  fine  kinds. — Farmer  ana  Me' 
chanic. 

For  the  New  England  Fanner. 
WELKT  SHALL  I  DO  7 

Editors  Faskeb  : — At  the  present  prices  paid 
for  farm  labor  compared  with  that  of  mechanical^ 
what  inducement  is  there  for  a  young  man  of  tal- 
ent and  energy  to  follow  farming? 

In  this  section,  bootmakers  obtain  for  their  work 
from  $1,25  to  $2,00  per  day,  while  the  same  men 
oouM  not  oommand  more  than  frt>m  $10,00  to 
$15,00  per  month  on  most  of  our  farms,  and  that 
only  for  the  summer  months.  The  old  farmers 
hereabouts  shrug  their  shoulders  and  complain 
bitterly  at  paying  over  $13,00  per  month. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  if  ydu  would  advise  mo, 
or  any  other  young  man,  who  can  get  $2,00  per 
day  at  a  trade,  to  kaxn  it,  or  refuse  it  and  work 
on  a  fivm.  I  want  to  be  a  farmer,  but  when  I 
consider  that  I  am  like  thousands  of  other  youM 
men,  starting  unassisted,  without  money  or  land, 
I  am  almost  discouraged.  Most  youn^  men  with 
whom  I  converse,  own,  that  farming  is  the  best 
business  in  the  world,  and  say  that  they  would 
&rm  it,  if  they  (mly  had  hind  of  their  own.  But 
as  to  workine  out  by  the  month  for  50  cents  pev 
day,  they  wiu  not  do  it. 

Now  I  wish  to  know  if  you  can  blame  them,  or 
call  them  unwise.  c.  w.  a. 


The  seoond  year  they  yielded  a  plenfy  of  nice 
findt,  of  a  double  rise.     The  third  year  all  the 
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RncASKs. — ^If  our  young  friend  can  actually  earn 

more  money,  and  can  keep  it  profitably  and  secure- 

inat,  ui  »  uuuuio  wxo.     xuo  miuaa  j^t  «...  w^  ]y  invested,  in  some  other  way  than  by  working 

plants  were  heavily  loaded  with  still  larger  ber-  qq  |^  farm,  why,  then,  he  had  better  spend  a  few 

ries  of  different  odors  and  flavor.    Last  season  I  ^^^  ^Th^t^.  in  aome  other  emnlovment.    But 


picked  fifty  quarts  of  much  lamr  eooseberries, 
Dedde  what  were  eaten  by  my  friends  and  risit- 
ors  to  my  fruit  garden.  Some  of  my  native  goose- 
berries seemed  muoh  larger  than  Houghton's  seed- 
fing  gooseberry. 

I  know  of  no  sort  of  gooseberry  which  promises 
so  much,  and  seems  so  easy  of  oiutivatlon,  with  so 
little  labor,  and  so  wdl  adapted,  to  our  dimate,  as 
oar  native  gooseberry.  This  gooseberry  is,  though 
yery  sweet,  delicions  and  rich  in  its  wild  nature, 
much  despised  on  acoountof  its  small  size,  in  oom- 
parison  to  the  pride  of  Lancashire  Horticulturists, 
who  have,  by  their  unspared  of  pains  of  per- 
severence,  improved  the  insignificant  sise  and 
inferior  qualities  of  their  wild  Europeu^  goose- 
berry to  a  wonderful  rise  and  richness  ot  flavor. 

Are  we,  American  horticulturists,  who  enjoy 
the  blessines  of  undisturbed  freedom  on  our  rir^ 
•oil  beneath  a  bright  sun,  slaves  dependent  upon 
a  foreign  nation  for  her  hortkmltural  skill  in  pro- 
ducing a  celebrated  species  of  gooseberry,  which 
is  so  imperfectiy  suited  to  our  cumate  ?  Why  do 
not  we  try  to  do  the  same  towards  improving  our 
native  gooseberry,  which  is  not^  only  peneoUv 
adapted  to  our  soil,  but  also  promises  to  pay  weU 
for  whatever  attention  we  shall  be  vrilling  to  be- 
stow upon  it  ?  If  our  American  apples  are  fax  su- 
perior to  those  of  England,  I  can  see  no  reason 
.w^y.wemay  not  produoe  Ameiicaa  yarieties  of 


years,  perhaps,  in  some  other  employment.  But 
if  he  intends  to  pursue  fhrming  after  a  while,  he 
must  be  a  close  observer,  thinker,  and  reader  of 
farm  matters  during  these  years,  and  he  vrill  thus 
qualify  himself  for  his  future  buriness  while  he  is 
accumulating  the  means  to  engage  in  it.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  all  shall  be  fkrmers,  but  those  who 
have  a  dedded  taste  for  farming  should  make  all 
their  plans  tend  that  way ;  and  there  are,  un- 
doubtedly, various  modes  of  obtaining  a  farm,  be* 
side  working  on  one  at  fifty  cents  a  day.  If  your 
opportunities  enable  you  to  get  $2,00  a  day ,  do 
so,  until  such  time  as  you  can  invest  your  earnings 
in  the  spot  which  you  intend  to  make  a  permanent 
home.  But  the  subject  is  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant one,  and  perhaps  some  of  our  correspond- 
ents who  have  the  leisure  and  inclination  will 
speak  of  it  more  at  length  than  we  are  able  to  at 
present.         


„  M.  Eugene  Sae  states  that  in  Savoy,  all  the 
farm-work  of  plowing  and  drawing,  instead  of  be» 
ing  done  by  horses  or  oxen,  is  perlormed  by  mfldi 
cows,  which  work  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  with- 
out the  slightest  depredation  of  the  quality  or  quail* 
tityofmffle. 
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OONOORD  FABMBBS'  OZiUB. 

11m  Conoord  Fazaieni'  Cli^  had  iti  awiiial  sap- 
far  OD  the  eTOniag  of  the  i9tii  of  April,  at  the 
Town  Hall.  The  eyeeiiig  wm  one  of  the  most 
beautiral  of  the  season,  and  aboat  two  hundred 
plates  were  occupied  at  the  table.  After  spending 
one  hour  in  social  iaterooorse,  the  oompanj  came 
around  the  tables,  which  were  veij  tastefully 
i^iread,  about  9  o'clock,  and  after  partaking  of  the 
good  cheer  which  was  liberally  provided  by  Mr. 
Silas  Hosmer,  the  President  called  up  Mr.  Simok 
Bbowv,  who  gave  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the 
dub.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fsoer,  who 
afoke  ef  the  progress  which  has  been  mads  in  fitim- 
isg,  during  the  past  15  years.  After  he  had  beeu 
fai  town  4  years,  some  one  sent  him  a  plate  ofj 
cherries.  He  then  remarked  they  were  the  first 
cherries  he  had  seen  in  Condord.  Now.  not  only 
cheErieSy  but  plumfl,  pean  and  apples  are  vexy 
aboadant,  in  great  variety  and  in  hig^  perfedaon. 
He  spoke  of  the  fine  bams  vrUh  their  oupolas, 
Vttoh  had  been  mistaken  for  ehurohes,  and  of  the 
greatly  improved  appearance  of  tons,  all  over 
town,  and  then  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  ef- 
fcct  of  this  progtess  in  the  caltivatiQaof  the  earth. 

Dr.  Rbtnolds  then  gave  a  homoiQae  sketoh  of 
Hie  doings  of  the  club,  and  enumerated  the  sub- 
jects in  thdr  order,  which  had  come  under  dis- 
cussion during  the  winter.  His  remarks  were  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm. 

Judge  HoAB  was  then  called  upon.  He  spoke 
of  the  day  and  the  events  associated  with  it  in 
the  history  of  the  past,  of  the  example  of  our  rev- 
olutionary Others,  and  of  the  great  obUgations 
which  we  are  under  to  them.  They  perilled  their 
Evas  and  aU  that  was  dear  to  themj  and  we,  their 
SODS,  are  reaping  the  rich  harveats  which  have 
sprung  firom  the  seed  which  they  sowed ;  and  they 
have  left  to  their  descendaats  a  treasure  richer 
than  gold.  They  have  left  a  name  that  will  be 
chaiished,  when  the  mere  possesscor  of  gold  will  be 
fogottan.  They  sowed  in  tears  and  blood,  and 
tibe  harvest  is  now  being  reaped  by  millions  of 
freemen  all  over  the  land.  Be  hoped  the  Ear- 
man'  Gnb  would  continue  to  select  this  dary  for 
their  anniversary,  and  thus  hand  dovm  to  their 
^obildian  the  memory  of  those  fiumeia,  who  upon 
ihia  day,  in  defence  of  thev  hsartha  and  thev 
Mda,  poured  out  their  blood  upon  tha  acnl  of  Con- 
cord. 

Col.  J.  S.  Kktss  was  neii  eaUed  up.  Hedid  not 
think  it  quite  fiur  that  all  but  th^  membeia  of  the 
Club  should  be  called  on  to  apeak*  He  wished  to 
hear  from  the  farmers  themselves.  He  was  pleaaed 
with  the  festival ;  we  have  too  few  holidays.  He 
aias  igM  the  fermera  ham  inatftotad  thia  galher- 
fug,  and  hoped  it  would  be  aontinuad  on  tins  day. 
8noh  meetings  have  a  good  eAot  on  our  social 
feali^gp. 

A  humorous  and  excellent  agricultural  aoqgwma 


then  sung  by  Mr.  Joshua  B.  BaowN.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  venerable  Sakcsl  Uoae,  who  mado 
soma  remarka  upon  tha  intellectual  and  moial  ei^ 
feeta  of  fanpfovameBt  in  Agriculture  and  Floriaul^ 
ture.  Bfr.  R.  W.  SnxsoN  made  a  short  and 
pleasant  speech,  and  was  followed  by  W.  W, 
Whxildov,  Dr.  Bartlstt,  C.  W.  Goodnow  and 
G.  B.  Davis. 

Tha  apeediea  were  iaterapersed  with  toasts  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,'  and  followed  by  volunteer 
sentiments  ;  and  at  about  11  o'clock  the  compa- 
ny broke  up,  feeling  the  occasion  had  been  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  one.  The  young  people  were 
present  in  force,  and  although  many  of  them  are 
not  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  they  were 
vniling  to  g^e  countenance  to  the  Club,  and  hesf 
something  of  the  Great  Art  which  feeds  and 
dothes  them  in  common  with  all. 

We  itfa  requested  to  tender  the  thanks  of  tlia 
Club  to  tha  ladiee  and  gentlemen  of  the  town,  for 
their  attendance,  for  their  eiferts  to  make  the  eve- 
ning a  pleasant  one,  and  fer  their  kind  expres- 
sions of  approbation  of  the  derigns  and  influence  of 
the  Oub.        

For  tk€  New  England  Farmer. 
A  8BOWBR  OF  MXTZX 

DsAft  8u : — Endoaed  you  will  find  a  small  pack* 
aM  of  a  subataaca  that  I  should  like  to  have  aft* 
aBaed  bv  acme  chemist,  if  tou  think  advisable,  fiov 
I  should  13ce  to  know  of  what  it  is  oompoaed,  and 
where  it  came  from,  if  the  aeiantific  world  can  isli. 
It  caase  in  my  pessessian  in  Uie  following  manaar : 
On  the  8th  inst.,  about  sunset,  there  vrss  rattal 
a  singular  phenomenon  risible  in  the  heavens.  On 
the  morning  of  the  9th  it  commenced  snCwin^-<^ 
the  sno^,  aa  it  lay  on  tha  old  snow,  had  a  rama 
dark,  or  bkuA  appearance ;  it  mined  in  the  afrar* 
noon  and  firoae  a  tittle  the  fdlowing  night.  Tha 
next  momiag  I  skimmed  off  the  duk  cmst  imd 
melted  apailtttl  of  the  snow ;  the  water  waa  huri^ 
ly  colored,  having  a  dark,  bluish  appearance,  fta 
package  is  the  sediment  that  settled  and  waa  dried 
down  by  the  fire.  I  could  aava  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  what  waa  in  the  water,  for  it  would  nol 
aettle. 

There  must  have  fiiUen  several  thousand  buabela 
in  this  State  alone,  to  aay  nothing  of  what  fell  in 
others,  if  the  atorm  vras  veiy  extensive,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  it  is  and  where  it  came 
firom.  &  OsGAK  CaosB. 

t^ngMbwy,  March  19, 1853. 

A  FAiMT  KiB  Bruk  Housbs. — A  oorren>ondent  of 
the  Ohio  Fartmr  has  used  a  cheap  and  rexj  du- 
rable paint  for  the  exterior  of  raick  dwe&iiigs, 
which  naa  already  atood  aeveral  vears,  and  is  now 
qmte  aa  fieah  aa  when  first  applied.  It  oonsbta 
aunply  of  Mme-wash,*  with  aulphate  of  one  aa  a 
fi^g  inerefient.  Anv  requiaite  shade  is  given  bj 
adding  the  coloia  uaedby  houae-painters.  A  dear 
and  nch  cream  color  may  be  obtained  bv  apply- 
ing vellow  ochre  to  the  common  new  brick ;  a 
livelier  and  wanner  ahade  vrillbe  added  by  a  Kttla 
Venetian  red.  Burnt  sienna  mav  likewise  be 
need.  Thu  paint  b  fiur  cheaper  than  oil  paint, 
and  coaia  but  little  mora  than  common  whitewaah* 
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GOOD 

"Gaidening  it  a  avOudog  and  improTin^;  oooii- 
patioa  in  ito^f ;  its  influences  are  all  oenefioial ;  it 
UBiiaHy  makes  people  more  indostrioas,  and  more 
amiaUe.  Persuade  a  eareless,  indolent  man  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  nrden,  and  hisrefonnadon 
Ina  begun.  Let  an  idle  woman  honestly  watch 
over  her  own  flower-beds,  and  she  will  naturally 
become  more  actiTC.  There  is  always  work  to  be 
done  m  a  garden,  some  little  job  to  be  added  to 
yesterday's  task  without  which  it  is  incomplete ; 
books  may  be  dosed  with  a  maxk  where  one  left 
sff,  needlewofk  may  be  tfarofwn  sside  and  issumed 
•nin ;  a  sketch  mav  be  left  hidf  finished,  a  piece 
^  music  half  practiced;  even  attention  to  house- 
hold matters  mar  relax  in  some  measure  for 
a  while ;  but  regniurity  and  method  are  constant- 
ly required,  are  absolutely  indispensable,  to  the 
weDrbeins  of  a  gurden.  The  occupation  itself  is- 
so  engaang,  that  one  commences  rea^y,  and  the 
interest  mcreases  so  naturally,  that  no  great  share 
of  perseyerance  is  needed  to  continue  the  emdoy- 
BMBt,  and  thus  labor  becomes  a  plessnre,  and  the 
dangerous  habit  of  idleness  is  checkad.  Of  *all 
ftnits  of  character,  tlisie  is  not  one,  perhaps,  ds- 
penffing  so  entireW  upon  habit  as  indolence ;  and 
■owhere  can  one  leam  a  lesson  of  order  and  dili- 
gence  more  prettily  and  more  [deasantly  than  from 
m  flower-g^ffden. 

**Bat  another  common  instance  of  the  good  eftet 
of  gardening  may  be  mentioned  :^it  naturally  in* 
sHnes  one  to  be  open-handed.  The  boontiral  lo^ 
tarns  which  are  bestowed,  year  after  year,  upon 
oar  feeble  labors,  shame  ns  into  liberafi^.  Among 
all  ihe  misers  who  kafs  lived  on  earth,  probably 
Ibw  have  been  gardeners.  Somo  cross-drained 
ebnri  may  set  out,  perhaps,  with  a  determmation 
to  be  niggardly  with  the  nuits  and  flowers  of  his 
portion  rVnt  gradually  his  feelmgs  soften,  his 
views  ehsnge,  and  heme  he  has  hoossd  the  fruits 
fd  many  summers,  he  sees  that  these  mod  things 
are  bat  the  free  pfts  of  PtOTidenee  to  hnnself,  and 
lie  learns  at  last  that  It  is  a  pisasnrs,  as  well  as  a 
doty,  to  ^ve.  This  head  of  cabbMe  shall  be  sent 
to  a  poor  neighbor;  that  basket oTrefreshing fruit 
is  rewrved  for  the  dek ;  ho  has  pretty  nosegays 
fer  his  female  friends;  he  has  apples  or  pesyches 
ft^ little  people;  nay,  perhuis  m  the  course  of 
yean  he  at  length  aohicTes  the  highest  act  of  gen- 
erosity— ^he  bestows  on  some  friendly  rival  a  por^ 
Hon  of  his  rarest  seed,  a  shoot  from  his  most  pre- 
e&Hisroot!  Such  deeds  are  done  by  gardeners." 
— JUiff  Coaper^s ''Ituna  Bours.^^ 


It,  they  become  ial,  b«t  are  unliealtbgr.  It  will 
also  teach  us  that  the  niillk  of  cows,  mm,  whioh 
butter  is  to  be  made,  would  be  benefited  by  aii»> 
ing  ^eir  food  with  steeped  peas  and  beans.^ — Top- 


Squitalint  YALcm  or  ramtaan  umss  or  Food. 
— ^The  following  table  ^ves  a  synoptical  equiva- 
lent value  of  diftrent  kinds  of  fiMd :  albnmen  te- 
wresenting  the  flesh-forming  ptbdpie,  and  unaao- 
tmsd  matter  the  ikt-forming.— P2^air. 
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From  the  above  tsble  we  see  why  pigs  led  upon 
potatoes  and  barley  meSl  soon  fittten  and  keep  in 
Mtk ;  whereas,  when  suppfied  with  potatoes  en- 


TO  OOBBBSPONDBNTa 

Hianki  to  L.  W.  Q.^-^SirtuKbridge^  Mass.  Shall 
be  happy  to  hear  from  him  again. 

To  N.  P.  M.,— Anaem2fe.  —  The  beautifid  ap- 
ples left  by  yon  are  probably  local.  You  must 
give  them  sueh  a  name  as  your  own  frnoy,  or  some 
pecuHarity  in  &ar  origjui  or  growth,  may  suggest. 

To  G.  N.,.^Bl^Dnf,  iV.  Jil^The  cai^  of  y<w 
plum  tree  peettng  was  nndoabtedly  extreme  oott. 
The  sap  fross,  and  ha  expanding,  pressed  the  bark 
from  the  wood,  and  as  far  as  this  extends  the  baik 
will  die.  We  havs  seen  several  trees  afieeted  in 
the  ssae  manner.  A  too  vigorous  growth  is  iqpt 
to  indoes  this  ^BfllMty. 

Danvus  Wnm  Swnr  Applbs— brought  in  by 
Dea.  Powm,  as  hard,  fidr  and  beantifttl  as  the/ 
were  in  Bossibet  last.  It  is  a  valuable  variety, 
bnt  does  not  soedsed  equally  weU  in  all  locations. 

A  YotnrQ  BtADiB,-^<S^,  Mass,  ^-1£  your  grass 
seed  mostly  ^ed,  the  best  way  is  to  plow  and 
sow  ag^  with  an  oat  or  bariey  crop.  If  kiUed 
only  in  patskas,  eldver  seed  should  have  b^en 
sown  In  March.  If  the  spots  were  sprinkled  now 
with  fine  compost  and  herd's-grass  and  red-top 
seed,  raked  m,  it  will  make  the  field  even  and  give 
a  partial  crop  this  year. 

We  cannot  inibcm  yon  what  kind  of  bee-hive  is 
best.  Bee  notice  in  this  paper  of  a  new  hive, 
which,  to  ns,  seems  to  promise  more  than  any 
ii&ag  we  hate  seen  or  heard  of  yet. 

Make  your  soil  deep  and  rich  for  strawberries. 
Manure  fipom  the  pig-pen  or  hen-house  is  excel- 
lent. If  your  land  is  a  stiff  clay  soil,  horSe  mil*' 
nnre,  thorooghly  ineorporated  with  it,  will  be 
good.  Cut  the  runners  about  the  stool  with  a 
sharp  spade,  and  pinch  off  the  new  ones  until  the 
fruit  is  well  set. 

To  D.  F.  O.,  Woodstock,  Vt,  Toumustrdy  oii 
the  nmhiral  n$9ilftss  of  fomr  farm  to  inereaso  its 
fiavtility.  A  Utile  plaster,  guano,  bone  dost,  ash- 
es or  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  tried  on  a  portion 
of  youir  hiD  pastures,  with  propriety— or  they  may 
be  used  on  your  com  or  grain  fields  or  garden,  in 
SBsan  qnantiUss,  and  on  small  pwtioDS  of  land, 
each  year.  It  Is  unwise  for  tiie  farmer  to  engage 
in  new  and  untried  sdiemes  with  costly  manures, 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Use  them  moderately,  if 
atall,^  with  the  most  careful  observation.  The 
whole  sulifeot  has  bsen  repeatedly  discussed  in  the 
Farmer  within  the  last  six  months,  and  prices  glr- 
en,  both  in  adveHisements  and  editorial  columns. 
'*A  reader  of  the  Fanwisr"  may  obtain  scions  of 
the  Hunt  Bnsset,  of  Oapt.  Nathan  Babbxtt,  Ckni- 
cord,Mass.    I>en*t  know  about  the 
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TBB  8BORBT  OF  MATRIMOIIZAXt  BAP- 

PINBSS. 

ZscbokkOi  in  one  of  bis  tales,  mes  the  following 
advice  to  a  bride :— '*Jn  thy  m«k  Bolltary  boar 
after  the  ceremony,  take  the  bridegroom  and  de- 
mand a  solemn  vow  of  him,  and'  give  him  a  vow 
in  re  torn.  Promise  one  another  sacredly,  never  j 
n9t  even  in  jest,  to  wrangle  wUh  each  other;  never 
to  bandy  words  or  indulge  in  the  least  iU-homor. 
Never,  1  say,  never !  wrangling  in  jest,  and  pat- 
ting on  an  air  of  ill-hamor  merely  to  tease,  be- 
comes earnest  by  practice.  Mark  that !  Next, 
promise  each  other,  sincerely  and  sdenmly,  never 
to  have  a  secret  from  each  other  ^  tmder  whatever 
pretext,  with  whatever  excuse  it  might  be.  You 
must  continually,  and  ever7  moment,  see  clearly 
into  each  other *8  bosom.  Even  when  one  of  you 
has  committed  a  fault,  wait  not  an  instant,  but 
confess  it  freely— let  it  cost  tears,  bat  oonfets  it. 
And  as  you  keep  nothing  secr<^  from  each  other, 
80,  on  the  contrary,  preserve  the  privacies  of  your 
house,  marriage  state,  and  heart,  from  father, 
mother,  sister,  orother,  aunt,  and  all  the  world. 
Yoa  two,  with  God*s  help,  build  year  own  quiet 
world  ;  every  third  or  fourth  one  whom  yoa  draw 
Into  it  with  you,  will  form  a. party,  and  stand  be- 
tween you  two.  That  shoula  never  be.  Promise 
this  to  each  other.  Renew  the  vow  at  each  temp- 
tation. Ton  will  find  your  acooant  in  it.  Your 
soals  will  grow  as  it  were  together,  and  at  last 
will  become  as  one.  Ah,  if  many  a  young  pair 
had  on  their  wedding  day  known  this  secret,  how 
many  marriages  were  happier  than,  alas,  they 


are 


1.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  oar  will  is  like 
to  be  crossed  in  the  day;  so  prepare  for  it. 

2.  Everybody  in  the  house  has  an  evil  nature 
as  well  as  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  are  not  to 
expect  too  much. 

3.  To  learn  the  different  temper  of  each  indi- 
vidual. 

4.  To  look  upon  each  member  of  the  fiunily  as 
one  lor  whom  Christ  died. 

5.  When  any  good  happens  to  any  one,  to  re- 
joice at  it. 

6.  When  inclined  to  give  an  angry  answer*  to 
lift  ap  the  heart  in  prayer. 

7.  If  from  sickness,  pain,  or  infinmty,  we  feel 
irritable,  to  keep  a  very  strict  watch  over  o«r- 
selves. 

8.  To  observe  when  others  are  so  suffering, 
and  drop  a  word  of  kindness  and  sympathy  suited 
to  their  state. 

9.  To  watch  for  little  opportonitiesof  pjeamg, 
and  to  pat  little  annoyances  oat  of  the  waj. 

10.  To  take  a  cheerful  view  of  everything,  and 
encourage  hope. 

11.  To  speak  kindly  to  the  servants,  and  com- 
mend them  tor  Uttle  thinss  when  they  deserve  it. 

12.  In  all  the  little  ptoasaiea  which  may  oc- 
cor,  to  put  self  last.   . 

13.  To  try  for  '*the  soft  answer  that  tumeth 
away  wrath." 

14.  When  we  have  been  pained  by  an  unldnd 
word  or  deed,  to  ask  ourselves, — '*Haye  I  not  of- 
ten dona  the  same,  and  been  forgifenr' 


15.  In  cou»wisKtk)n,  not  t9«zalt  ooitelvea  Iwt 

brine  others  forward. 

16.  To  be  vety  gentle  with  the  youn^  ones, 
and  treat  them  with  respect/remepibenng  that 
we  were  once  youne  too. 

17.  Never  to  judge  one  another,  bat  attribute 
a  eood  motive  when  you  can. 

18.  To  compare  our  manifold  blessings  with 
the  trifling  annoyances  of  Ufe. 

19.  To  read  the  scriptures  every  morning,  and 
ask  God*s  blessing  to  attend  each  member  of  the 
family  through  the  day. 

^liajcrttBtng  ©cpartmcnt 


C7  A  llmilMl  namber  of  adTerticenicnU  of  an  approfiriale 
character  will  be  Inserted  in  the  monthly  Farmer  at  the  fol- 
lowlof 

B  ATBfl. 

For  one  aquare  of  15  llnea,  one  inaertion  ........$  1,00 

For  each  aobseqaent  insertion SO 

O*  The  above  rates  will  be  chaiged  for  all  advenisemeattf, 
whether  longer  or  ahorter. 


A  Card  to  Dairymen. 

CLA.RKB*B  EX0EL81OR  CHUBN  la,  beyond  all  qneslloa 
*^th»  b€9t  ehwn  for  targt  dauriva.  The  two  fhToriie  aiiMb 
are  |r7,00  and  #10  each.  The  latter  sixe  is  suitable  for  ten  to 
thirty  cowa,  Indeed,  for  any  large  dairy,  as  one  hundred 
pounds  otJiTBt  rate  butter  can  be  produced  In  It,  at  threa 
chnminga,  in  lesa  than  one  hoar.  It  will  be  delivered  on  all 
paying  ordera,  in  Boaton,  New  York,  and  Buffalo,  y>-ee  of 
rhsrge  for  freight. 

K7  Everp  ekum  tent  out  U  warranted  to  rLCiat !  Thin 
new  and  aakable  chum  presents  great  Inducemests  to  cap Ip 
talists  and  manufacturing  companies  to  puichase  State  and 
County  righta.  For  fbll  description,  reeommendatlona,  Ste  ; 
apply  at  any  tlmia,  to  QBO.  B.  CLiARKB,  Patentee,  Leo«acd»> 
rllle,  HadlaonCa,  N.  T. 

Hay  let,  1858.  Im^ 


Sale  of  Short  Homed  Cattle. 


I  win  aeU  by  auction,  at  my  .mumimh. 
on  WEDNESDAY,  8ih  June  neit,  at  1 
oVlock  P.  M  .  about  thirty  thorough  bred 
Short  Homed  Cattle.  About  twenty  of 
them  am  Cowa  and  HeHera,  the  remaia- 
der  young  Bulls.  Nearly  every  animal 
are  the  produce  of  the  Imported  Bull  "Yonn  BnHBMAM"  and 
8d  "DoKB  or  OAMnniDOB,"  bred  by  the  late  Thomas  Bntea. 
Esq.,  of  Kirkleavington,  England,  and  "Eabl  op  Sbaham** 
and  **Vah  TBMPBaT,**briedby  John  Btephenaon,  Esq.,  of  Dur- 
ham, England,  and  are  of  his  famoua  Princea  family. 

The  npaet  pxieea  of  Ihcae  anlmnia  wUI  be  fkom  •  150  to  ilOO, 
aa  to  ue,  Ae.,  Ac  ,  ^ 

I  wiU  also  offer  the  above  named  Imported  Bull,  "Van  Tern- 
peat,"~hls  upset  priee  la  #1000. 

TBBMa-  Caah,  on  aattalactory  notea  at  thme  mcntha,  pay* 
able  at  the  Bank  of  Auburn,  with  Iniereat. 

I  wilt  also  have  for  aaie  at  that  time  a  few  Sooth  Dowa 
Rama  and  Suflblk  Piga. 

Catalognea^lll  be  ready  about  15th  March  next,  and  will 
be  found  with 
A.  B.  Allen,  Eau.,  69  Water  Street,  New  York. 
Sanford  Howard,  Baq.,  Cultivator  olBce,  Boston. 
Lather  Tucker,  Esq.,  and  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Albany. 
L.  P.  Allen,  Esq.,  Black  Rock. 

M.  B,  Bateham.  Esq.,  Columbus,  Ohio.         ,  .  ,  ^    ^     _^ 
W.  T.  Dennis,  Esq.,  Rlehmond,  Indiana,  and  with  the  8«»- 
•criber.  J.  M.  SHERWOOD. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1853.  *8 

OoTer  ai|il  Grass  Seeds* 

NORTHERN  Herds  Graaa. 
Weatera  Herda  Oraaa. 
Northern  and  Southern  Red  Top. 
Northern,  Weatern  and  Southern  Red  Clover. 
White  Dutch  Clover. 
Orchard  Gnaa. 
Kentncky  Blue  Oraas. 
Fowl  Meadow  Oraas.  Ac.  *e. 
All  of  the  growth  of  185S,  and  of  beat  quality.    For  aale  by 
RU60LBS,  NOVESb,  MASON  *  CO., 


MnrehtO.  1898. 


If        Over  ilulncy  Market, 
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JXSn  EN6LAKD  BAMHt. 
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75 
1,00 


The  Farmers'  Ufcrwry 

TUBT  RECEIVED,  the  following  •«<>'i»«*:?Lt!P^!lJS^f 
J^  HorViculturalBookt,  embrachj  the  ■*«2fp^~^^i; 
SmloMit  American  and  Earopean  wittwa,  on  tlio  Farm,  «b» 
Orchard,  the  Garden,  Ac.  dbc 

American  Farm  Book,  by  ADen, 
Farmer*!  Treaaore,  by  FanUmer  and  Bmiu, 
Bana'a  Mack  Manual, 
Price  Eaiay  on  Manurea,  by  Dana, 
American  Muck  Book,  by  Browne,      -  .  „.._^ 
Lectnrea  on  Fracilcal  Agricultuie,  by  JfoJ^tone, 
nemenu  of  Scientific  AgricuUure,  by  Norton, 
Principlea  of  Agriculture,  by  Thaer, 
Practical  Agriculture,  by  Johnatone, 
Agriculture  for  Bchoola,  by  B>wu^ 
Cateehlam  of  Agriculture  and  Chemlatiy,  by  John- 
atone and  Norton, 
American  Agriculinrist.  by  Aljtn, 
Liebig*8  Complete  Work  on  CJ«n*»*^»^  ■•••a.il 
Farmer'a  and  Bmigrant»a  Hand  Book,1»y  MniAall, 
Home  «br  all,  by  Fowtor,  ,^  nvinn*- 

Book  of  the  Farm,  by  Stephena  and  Skinner, 

Cottage  and  Farm  Houaea,  by  DownUigi 

Downlng^a  Country  Houaea, 

Rural  Architecture,  by  Allen,  , 

Downing*8  Landscape  Gardening  mm  l^onl  Awni 
tecture. 

Downing**  Cottage  Reaidencea^ 

Fruit  Garden,  by  Barry,  ^ ^^. 

Complete  Gardeiter  and  Farmer,  by  Feaaenden, 

Bridgeman^a  Gardener'a  Aaaiatant, 

Brldgeman*a  Kitchen  Gardener'a  Inatmetor, 

American  Fruit  Culturlat,  by  Thomn, 

Gardener  and  Complete  Floriat, 

Florlat*B  Guide,  by  Bridgeman, 

New  England  Fruit  Book,  by  iTea, 

Touatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle,  by  SteTinn, 

Rooe  CulturiBt,  ^    ,      .    .,. 

Johnaon'a  Gardener^a  Dictionary,  by  Landretb, 

Rural  Economy,  by  BouBBlnganlt, 

American  Roee  Culluriat, 


Wahmt  drove  Nursery. 


The  aubacribera  would  reapectfully  Inform  their 

frienda  and  ihe  i  ublic,  that  they  hare  on  hand 

an  unuBually  large  stock  of  Apple,'  Fear,  Plom, 

Cherry,  Peach,  and  other  Trees. 

Alao,  ClnfnceB,  Curranta,  Raapberries,  Grape- 

— Tinea,  Ac,  dtc.  .        «.  -      - 

Ornamental  Trees,  and  Shrubs,  Buckthorn  Planta,  Ac.  Ac 

Lot  of  Seedling  Horse  Chestnut,  twoycars  old. 

Lot  of  European  Sycamore,  two  years  old. 

Good  iilanU  of  the  new  and  Improved  high  buah  Blackber- 


« 


1»00  Good  planU  of  the  new  and  Improved  high  buah  Blackber- 

78  ry,  the  irult  of  which  la  of  enormous  Bite.                   v  ^      - 

60  tine  Apple  Trees,  three  to  five  >  ears'  grow th  from  bud,  ner- 

S,SO  en  to  nine  feet  high.  $85  per  hundred. 
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\  to  nme  iee»  mgn,  «•»  f"  iiui.«i^«. 

Also,  a  fine  lot  of  N  orway  Spruce,  good  alxe. 

We  devote  ourseWea  solely  to  the  raialng  of  trees-,  they  r». 
ceive  our  strict  personal  atienilon  ;  we  are  therefore  able  to 
warrant  erery  article  true  to  name. 

Those  who  intend  purchasing  large  quantitiea  of  Apple 
Treea  are  respectfhlly  Invited  to  call  before  purchasing^  and 
examine  our  aiock,  as  it  is  large,  and  doubtleaa  nnsurpaaaed 
by  any  in  the  vicinity.  ^        ,  .    ,.i.j    ,«^j 

Trees  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense,  packed  if  dMlr^ 

Cauloguea  sent  to  post-paid  applicaota.  All  orders  thank- 
fully  received  and  promptfy  «ecuted^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

Newton  Centre,  Maaa.,  March  26, 1853.  8w*8 


Bigelow'aPIanuofBoaton, 

Genera  of  Plants  of  the  U.  B.,  by  Omy,  8  rolfl. 

Gray'a  Botany, 
«Parneirs  Chemistry, 

New  England  Farmer,  by  Cote,     .^    ^    ^      ^^  , 

Ladies'  Guide  and  Skilful  Houaewlfe,  by  Mra.  Abel, 

Hive  and  Honey  Bee,  by  Richardson, 

Bee  Keeper's  Manual,  by  Miner, 

Bird  Fancier,  by  Browne,  paper  85  c«Btfl, 

Townley  on  Bees, 

American  Poultry  Yard,  by  Browne, 

American  Poulterera'  Companion,  by  BeoMpit, 

American  Fowl  Breeder,  by  Moore, 

American  Herd  Book,  by  Allen, 
American  Shepherd,  by  MoiriU, 
Domeatfo  Antanala,  by  Allen, 
Diaeaaea  of  Anlmala,  by  Cote, 
Hlnta  to  Sportsmen,  by  Lewta, 
Dadd*a  Anatomy  and  Phyaiology  of  the  Hont, 
Maaon>8  Farrter  and  Stud  Book,  by  Bklminr, 
Management  of  Sheep,  by  Canfleld, 
Yowatt  on  the  Pig, 
Knowlson'a  Complete  Cow  Doctor^ 
Horae  Doctor,  w 
Ouenon's  Treatise  on  Milch  Cowa,  88 
Treatise  on  Hot  Houaea,  by  Leoehars,  1,00 
AUen  on  the  Grape,  I9OO 
Bchenck'a  Text  Book,  60 
Bieck'a  Book  of  Flowera,  75 
Downing'a  Fruit  and  Fruit  Treea.  1|60 
For  aaie  at  the  Pnbliahers*  pricea  by  RUOGLEB,  NOURB 
MASON  A  Co.,  Quincy  Hall,  (ever  Me  Market;)  Boatoo. 
Jan.  1, 1853. tl^ 

L  L  Bingham's  Third  AHniml 
Sheep  Shearing  Festival. 

THB  nnderafgiied  civea  notice  that  he  will  hoM  hia  Third  An 
nnni  Sheep  Shearing  Festival,  at  the  well  known  reaott 
of  Jamea  K  Hyde,  in  dudbnry,  Rutland  Comity,  Vermont,  on 
theftratand  second  days  of  June  next,  commenelBg  at  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.  Me  priipoBca  to  abear  publicly,  from  fifiy  to 
one  hundred  French  Mirluo  Ewes,  with  a  Tiew  to  enable  all 
tattoreaiod  in  thia  branch  of  prodoctton,  to  aee  and  Judge  for 
themaeivea  of  the  weight  and  value  of  theae  aheep  aa  com- 
pared  wiih  oihera.  All  wool  growers,  and  mannfkcturera  are 
napectfully  invited  in  attend.  Several  very  anperior  Bneka 
ttM  Ewea,  ot  the  beat  French  importationa  and  atoek,  will  be 
on  exhibition  and  (or  snle  A  nnirib«r  of  genttemen  largely 
intereated  In  the  celebrated  Black  Hawk  and  other  Morgan 
Boraea,  have  signified  their  iniention  to  avail  themaelrea  of 
the  oocaalon  to  exhibit  a  splendid  ooltoctionof  the  best  horaoa 
m  Vermont.  A.  U  BINGHAM. 

Weat  CornwaU,  Vt.,  April  1, 186& 


AORXOUIiTUBAIa 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

qmifCT  HALL,  OVER  THE  MARKET^  BOSTOH. 

mHE  Proprietors  baring  recently  enlarged  their  Warehonao, 
X  end  increaaed  their  works  at  Worcester,  would  reapect- 
ftiUy  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  in  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ±  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  GAR- 
DEN and  FIELD  SEEDS,  Ac,  to  their  stock,  comprising  thn 
largeat  and  beat  aaaortment  to  be  found  in  the  United  Statea, 
wUch  are  ofihred  at  low  prices.  ,  ^.  , 

Of  PLOUGHS— we  hare  the  greatest  Tariety  of  kinds  and 

alaea* 

Improred  Bod  Ploughs,  for  flat  ftarrowa— improved  Scotch 
Plougha  for  lapped  furrows— improved  Stubble  Ploughs,  whteli 
are  eapecialfy  adapted  to  deep  tillage,  or  varying  from  6  to  IS 
inchea  in  depth. 

aelMtarpening,  HiU  Bide^  Snb-aoU,  Donbte  Mould,  0mm, 
Cotton  and  Rice  Plougha. 

Cylinder  Hay  Cutters,  Smith*s  Patent  Lerer  Gate,  and  othr 
era.  Patent  Coin  Shelters,  with  and  without  Separator!. 
Seed  Sowera,  of  various  siaea  and  pricea.  Batchelder*e  patent 
Com  Planter,  Improved.  Fanning  Mllla  of  variona  alien, 
Horae  Powers,  Threshing  Machines,  thermomeUr  Chons, 
Robbina'  patent  Centrifugal  Chum,  Cylinder  Chum,  Dash 
Chum,  Com  Planters,  together  with  almoat  every  artldo 
wanted  on  the  Plantation,  Farm  or  Garden. 

Illuatrated  Catalogues  sent  gratia  on  application,  post  paid. 
RUOGLES,  NOURSE.  MA80N  4t  CO. 

Boston  and  VlTorcester,  Maaa.,  Jan.  1.  1853  tf 


Morgan  Stock  Horse  for  Sale. 


^MlPf 


For  Bale  by  the  anbacriber,  a  Morgan 
Colt,  4  yeara  old  inat  May,  weisht  1125 
lbs.,  the  best  model  of  his  Sire  (tbeQreeft 
Mountain  Moigan  owned  by  Hate)  that 
can  be  found  in  New  England;  hte  color 
^gi^PiSIBiVv  and  action,  hia  umper,  and  gait,  are  like 
the  old  horae  and  he  te  reputeo  to  be  ihe  beat  roadaterof  iM 
whoto  race  of  Morgans.  ^     ^-^'^^^^ytS- 

Pepnerell,  Maa8.,4Aarch  12,  1858.    On  Naahoa  and  Wor- 
esnter  Raiteond.  Mf  March  18. 


fHH. 


Farm  to  be  Let 

That  well  known  farm  in  the  aontherly  part 
of  West  Cambridge,  called  the  "PnaaY  Fasm.** 
It  consiata  of  about  100  acrea,  divided  Into  or- 
charding,  tillage  nud  pasture,  and  te  at  present 
_^___^  eultivated  rb  a  milk  nnd  fruit  farm.    The  buUd- 
Dia,  Ac,  are  sufllclent  and  In  good  order.  m^„t»« 

For  terms  and  particulars,  pteaae  apply  to  WM.  MAPLB8- 
DBN,  on  the  premlBOs. 
Feb.  26. t** 

Saper-Phosphate  of  Lime, 

IN  bags  and  barrels,  made  by  C  B  DsBURO,  a  warranted 
pore  and  genuine  arilcte.  wiih  full  dlreetlona  for  oae.  For 
sale  by  GEO.  DAVENPORT,  5  Commercial,  comer  of  Chat- 
ham St.,  Beaton,  agent  for  the  manufacturer, 

Also,  for  sale.  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Duat,  Burnt  Bone,  GiSr 
no.  and  Graas  Soeda  of  reliabto  quality, 
ifaroh  26, 1851.  t^ 


■NOCJUVD  FAUOSR. 
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Waleorae  Spring— Boii«  Went— ajpMial  Huiarca.«« .SD4 

Bow  can  Chenltcry  benefit  the  Farmarf r..  J05 

Hadfaa »«..«*J)oe 

Tha  BlTe  aod  Boney  Bee— Pcmu  and  8tilR« 908 

More  ttoiit  Plowing ^10 

HInta  for  the  Bnabandman— Snggeadoni In  Compoatinf •  ..til 

Choked  Catile ^ 919 

Coat  of  Pencet— Benefit*  of  AfrlcaUvral  Papon 919 

Indian  Com— O'yetef  Shell  IJme 914 

Field  Seeda—Addreai  by  Wm.  8.  KlDf,Ci<| 915 

New  Bmnawick 91€ 

JnltlTAilooofFrntt 917 
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Tranaplantlng..... .,_. ....^ 997 


rnloe  oiSalphate  of  Zinc  to  the  Fanner 
Farai  Accoanta— Anatysee  of  Clam  and  Oyiler  Sheila.... 

Blerenih  Lcglalatlve  Agriculrnra!  Meeting 

Flaaleied  H  onaes  — Obeer vailone  on  Spring  Work  .*...... 

Umamental  and  Shade  Treca— More  aboal  Potaloaa 

Twelfth  LaglalatlTe  Agrieulioral  Meeting 

BhoveMoni ...'•*..■•...... 

Weniih  of  the  United  Sutee 
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How  to Baiee  Pratt  every  x ear •  ...•..........«.••.••... .949 

The  Oooaeberry— Whnt  thalt  I  dof... 9t8 

CoMoni  Parmera'  Clob  -A  Shower  of  Mvd 944 

CK>od  BIfocu  of  Gardening— To  Conranondenta. 94& 

MqalTalent  Yaloe  of  diflfcrent  Klndi  of  Food 
Lndlaa*  Department 
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■mery*e  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machine  eomhined — 904, 907 

Onenon  on  Milch  Cows ....90^ 

Benrrede  Aajoa  Pear ••. 998 

Bniah  Seed  Sower 941 


NEW  BlfOLAND  FARMER 


tlhbed  en  the  flrat  of  etery  month,  bj  Jobr  Ravkolm 
4oai.  RoonaB,  at  Onincy  Ban,  Soath  Market  St.,BoaMB 

SIMON  BROWN,  Editor. 


lepidtl 
udJo 


FRBDERIOK  HOLBROOK,  \ 
HBNR Y  F.  FRENCH,  )  Edi  toia: 

97  Terma,  $1,00  per  annnm  In  adTance. 

DT  All  anbeeriptlone  to  eonmenee  with  the  rolnaM, 

TheFAniin.  !•  deroted  eaefitf<e«l^  to  AgrioMtnra,  Hotw 
tlcnltare,  and  their  kindred  Aru  and  Scimeeer  raafelM  a  nent 
Tolame  of  576  oetavo  paiee,  embelltehed  with  nomi 


» pagee,  ei 
gravlnga.    It  may  be  elegantlr  bound  ia  maBftn, 
gilt,  at  95  eta.  a  To]nme,lf  left  at  the  office  of  pnbUeatlan. 

S7  Alao  pqbliahed  at  the  aame  olllce  erery  Satoidnp,  en  a 
laige  handKNno  ftrilo  ehaet,  the 

MBW  BMTOLAHD  FARMBR,  (WaBXX*T,) 

An  Indtfmimt  Jigrieultural  Famiig  NetMp^iptr, 

The  Newa  and  Mienallaneoui  departmenta  under  the  ehaffgn 
of  WILLIAM  SmOllDS,  will  Include  a  full  and  oaraM  lo- 
port  of  the  newa  of  fin  Marketi,  and  the  newa  of  the  waih, 
each  aa  Domeetle,  Foreign  and  Marine  Intelligence,  Congnn* 
alonal  and  LegMatlTO  procaedlngB,  Temperance  and  RaRgiona 
Intelllgenoe,  nnd  n  general  Tarlety  of  Literary  and  Mlaenlano* 
one  matter,  adapted  to  fomlly  ^fading,  contprlalng  moia  «•• 
fal  and  Talnahle  reading  matter  than  any  other  Agrlenltvnl 
Newapaper  Prtfchud  in  New  England,  ({very  thing  of  a  hnrt- 
fnl  or  eren  ieniUM  tendency  wifi  be  carefully  exclnded  fraai 
lie  eolomaa. 

B7  Terme  $9,00  par  anBom  In  adtance. 

The  monthly  eenialna  neaaly  the  aame  matter  m  tha  A$H- 
callnral  department  ofiha  weekly. 


e 


Parker  A  WUto, 


8  4-  10  Gerrish  Blacky  Blad^ane  SHreet^ 

ARBo  w  ready  to  aerTe  their  Spring  eoalomera  with  Agrl- 
coltninl  Toola  and  Seeda  of  eyery  deacrlption.  Thty  have 
aninisad  their  eBUt>llahment  and  -ara  pvapaiad  lo  «baw  a  lar 
ger  and  better  aaaortmeni  of  Oooda  than  efvr  hafora. 
Tha  ibilowfog  are  aoaM  of  ihalr  leading  artleka. 
loos  MaitlB*a  celabiated  Oraaa  Swnrd,  SIribMe,  n 


SCr  Poatmaatara  and  athefa,  who  will  forward 
anhaertbera  on  (ha  iheive  named  terma,  for  either 
ahall  reeelre  a  fifth  copy  gratia  for  oae  year. 

tor  AU  ordan  and  leltera  ahooM  be  addreaeed,  po9i-pmUlt 
BATKOUM  Si.  VOURBa, 
Qvimcw  Bau.,  Boom  MAaanr  SrnuR,  Boards. 


B7  Poarann.— The  poatage  on  the  New  England  FanMff 
lonthly.  la  li  canta  per  qnarter,  or  6  centa  per  year,  to  any 
irt  of  the  United  Sutea,  to  be  paid  In  adranee  at  tha  oSlaa 
hare  the  aano  ia  reoelTod. 


Bif andttre  SfaeL 


For  aoln,  a  pare  hiood  North 
BnO.    Alan,  two  Spring  Bnll  CaWaa,  aO 
aa  highly  aa  ean  be  loaad  lo  thia  < 

Inqnire  at  thIa  oMae,  poetaga  paid. 

April  90,  leSA  6w9> 


BOO  other  iSanaftiaaaiaa,  all  al 

100  MIcbtgaa  Plowa. 

BOO  Impnwad  CntotvaiaiB. 
^  Oeddee^  and  other  Mad  of  BatfoWB. 

ImpraTed  Bead  Sowera. 

Ohoma,  Whnelbanowa,  Ox-yokan,  qrindateBai,  Imnaonad 
Orindaiane  Uangtag,  by  which  any  former  call  haBR  hmaara 
grindatone. 

700  doa.  Tnttle*a  Improved  concaTe  caat  aleel  Hoea. 

900  doa.  Oravaa  *  Hatch*a  b^provad  ao^pat  aonenva  caat 
ftael  Boea. 

Alao,  PUmpton*a,  Tower*8,  Naaon*a,  Cterka*a  aad  other 

loo'dof.  Partridges  4,  and  0  prong  caat  itael  Maana  Fatha) 
with  every  varlet)  of  other  manofoetorea. 

080  doa.  Amce*B,  Carr*a,  Stone*a  and  Whlti^  eaai  aiael  Shov- 
afo|  with  ovary  kind  of  garden  toola,  Rakea,  flpadea,  Trawala, 
FMlta,  Boee,  Ac.  Ac. 

Al»o,  Fralt  and  Umamental  Tiaea,  Graaa,  Flau.  Oardcn 
aad  Fhnrar  Seeda.    All  at  low  PTkm^J/Mg&^waifMiL 

PAUlB  *  WBITB, 
0  *  MOenrlBh  Bloefc»  BiiOMiane  St.,  Boatan. 

April  9,  loss. 

Sraftiig  Wa, 

APIRST-RATB  ARTiCLB,  made  bf  an  aspartasoad  Frnit 
OffOwar,  fcr  aala  by 

RUOOLBS,  NOBRfV,  MAfON  dk  CO., 
S,  1060b         tf       OvarQnlney  ItaSmt,  BwMB. 


Gurdeii  Seeds. 


aoHah  the  attention  of  pnrchaaera  of  OAR 
DBN  SBBDB  to  onr  eatenalTe  atock,  which  we  oShr  te 
We  have  all  the  aorta  of  Yeaetable  Seeda  that  have 
proved  worthy  of  enltlvatlea)  alao.  Grain.  Qraaa  and  Flowat 
Seeda.  All  the  vailotleB  an  raiaed  and  aelected  exnraaaly  ha 
oar  trade,  and  we  do  with  eoolldenoe  recommend  tmnn  to  aB 
who  deain  to  proanaaeeda  that  will  prove  tme  to  their  i 


Jan.  1. 


MASON  * 
Over  Qnliftcy  Market, 


OO., 


HangUM!!  iMdBBg  flaeaehary 


FDOM  ona  to  S«i  thonanhd  of  the  atoovo-aamad  WmUm 
went«B«ad,lhr  anitf an  the  pmmiaaaar  BENJAMIN  6 
MATPENLT,  Chotlam  Stamt,  Lynn,  at  prieee  to 
fear  to  twenty  dalhiaa  par  hnndrad.    Peiaone  dealroan  of 
taimng  aoma  of  ihaha  wneh-aonghufer  hoahaa,  .will 
an  eppartnlly. 
ICr  Ordan  oaM  ••  nay  put  of  the  United  Steianwlll  ha  ii 
anlyailindedto.    Addww       B.  O.  MaTTBNLT, 

Chatham  8tr«at,  Lyen,  Mnea. 
Aprils,  ISfB.  Gw 


oMC  JTMlSoeSy 

EARLT  Am  LA«  i 
■awh  SO,  MR  tr        Over  Qnlaey  Marhet,  BaalOB. 


BTBijDr  aJe  by 
BTCmUE,  MASON  db  CO.. 


I 

^ 


I 

■ 
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DEVOTSD  TO  AQRIOOLTURB  AND  tTB  EIHDBUD  ARTS  AND  BOITKOEB. 


VOL.  V. 


BOSTON,  JUNE,  1863. 


*  NOCRBE,  F(or*[iTo 


BIMON  MOWN,  BpiTOB. 


OALBNDAR  FOB  JUNB. 


ThuB  Bang  one,  aaii  tobetite  wiuat  among 
The  cbanges  of  the  Bessnni,  the  tunes  when  the 
Uids  came  and  began  (o  aiog,  uid  the  voice  of  the 
ttictle  WM)  firat  heard,  wh»  tfas  beautiful  Qowerg 
appeared,  and  nil  the  new  and  varied  aspects 
nature  presented  tbemselTes,  were  not  unnoticed 
or  disregarded  hj  him,  filkd  with  wisdom  as 
was  bejond  the  uauul  capacity  of  men.     Tboli 
dam  rather  gate  him  new  powers  to  Bppr«aIAte 
their  wonderfiil  stmetitre,  naelblness  and  beaut; 
and  in  the  fbhieaa  of  his  heart  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  pleasant  enog  which  we  have  quoted  above. 

Solomon  proliubl;  looked  at  these  revelalioBB  of 
nature  mdiviiluaUy,  as  well  aa  oc^otively,  as  we 
believs  any  wise  man  most.  Most  of  os  Uve  alto- 
gether too  fast. 

Spring 'comes,  and  all  the  elemente  of  fertilitj 
are  active  ;  frost  i>od  snow  di^iippeur,  wLilesb<ag 
winds  sweep  off  the  redumdant  miHBtan.  ~ 
more  vertical  solnr  rajs  warm  the  earth,  set  the 
sap  in  moUon  ind  caoae  the  flowers  to  appear, 
Studding  the  shraba  and  trees  as  with  bo  many 
gems;  they  deck  the  landaoape  with  their  gtaoe- 
ful  forms  and  brilliant  o^rs,  while  no  nook  is  ao 
•eeladed,  or  hill-side  ao  poor  as  not  to  prodi 
with  a  seeming  extravagance,  these  beautitbl  and 
gentle  denizens  of  the  field  and  forest. 

We  look  and  admire,  periiapa  eiduim,  "how 
past  all  human  skill  they  ore,"  and  forget  thi 
We  have  looked  on  them  as  a  whole,  and  rettun  no 
diatinot  reooUectioD  of  any.    Su,we  think,  did  not 
SoiMHM.    Now  look  at  that  bed  of  tnlipc, 

"vhen  bsunr  pUjii 

R«t  Uta  ftaita," 
<a  that  br&noh  from  the  gnarled  oak,  with  Ita  tiny 
applet  and  taaaeled  flowers,  or  the  blade  of  corn 
or  gross,— look  at  theae  with  a  little  stndy  and 
tbgqght,  and  yoa  stem  to  airaat  tb«  lunli 


Ume,b;  fixing  an  enduring  impresBion  of  the  varied 

attractions  of  this  season  on  the  mind.    The  mind 

something  individual  and  poiilive  to  go  biuk 

whose  associations  will  introduce  again  the 

whole  panorama  of  this  delightful  period. 

To  "know  a  little  of  everything"  is  well  ;  but  to 
know  a  good  deal  of  some  things  will  affi>rd  the 
most  substantial  enjoyments.  Toknow  more  of 
ling  w3l  be  to  know  more  of  theae  things  of 
whkh  we  are  apeaking  ;  and-  to  know  theae  ire 
most  give  them  attention,  thought  and  investigo- 
lion,  $eparate{y.  Pause,  then,  uoder  thia  tree,  ex- 
its bark,  tho  form  of  ita  branches,  its  loaves 
and  flowers,  and  lot  this  examination  be  the  eul>- 
jectof  your  reflooltons  for  the  nest  hour.  And  so 
of  other  things.  Let  there  be  a  d<uly  eiominaUon 
of  some  of  the  stones,  insects,  plftjita  or  flowers 
aboat  you  ;  it  is  oil  "in  the  tine  of  jour  duty,"  as 
the  mititary  men  say,  and  vjill  increaa  your  poa- 
tr  over  the  crops  in  your  future  opeiaUone,  as  well 
as  multiply  thedimts  inyaur  pocJul .' 

Some  may  say  thatall  tbaisaolpraclic/tt, — and 
has  no  bearing  on  their  calliug.  So  said  the  by- 
stondera  to  NswroN,  and  FaAMKLiN,  and|FuLT0i(. 
Who  could  see  a  passage  to  Europe  in  eleven  days, 
in  the  wheels  and  sheet  iron  pota  of  Fulton?  or  the 
Ugbtning  drawn  from  the  clouds  and  quietly  de> 
ponted  in  the  earth,  inert  and  harmless,  tiirough 
tlie  bobs  and  strings  and  iron  keys  of  that  crotch- 
ety fellow,  Bbm  Fkinklin  1 

It  if  pratliatl.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  want* 
of  plants  leads  to  a  better  cultivation  of  them,  and 
a  greater  profit  from  the  labor  expended.  We 
shall  yet  find  something  in  (arming,  beside  the  ex- 
penditure of  muscle  on  the  oloda  and  dunpheapa  ; 
and  that  false  notion  which  prevails  with  to  maoj; 
and  cries  ia  the  ear*  of  the  fitfrner,— teal,  bil, 
dgbteM  hours  per  day  an  demanded, — ntiat  era 
long  g^ve  place  to  more  enlightened  views  and 
prastices. 

Bat  ceineatod  with  thia  pimotieal  p«rt,  there 
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•re  other  matters  no  kBs  importaiit,  and  to  a  few  of 
which  we  will  briefly  advert. 
'  June  is  one  of  the  fervid  months  ;  hot  suns  and 
drying  winds  nsoally  prevail,  and  unless  there  are 
frequent  showers,  plants  will  begin  to  fiul  where 
careful  cultivation  is  neglected.  Much  may  be 
done  to  prevent  this,  by  a  frequent  stirring  of  the 
BoU,  by  mulching  the  young  trees,  shrubs,  toma- 
toes and  other  plants,  and  an  occasional  watering 
€i  those  conadered  the  most  valuable.  When  wa- 
tering is  resorted  to,  it  should  be  done  liberally, 


much  fruit.  If  it  grow  on  the  ends  of  the  limbs  it 
bends  them  out  of  shapes  and  diverts  the  sap  from 
making  wood  into  the  fruit,  while  the  growth  of 
the  tree  is  what  is  desired. 

Thb  Curculio. — Sift  lime-dust  over  the  plum  and 
apricot  trees  when  the  dew  is  on  them,  and  this 
little  plague  v^ll  not  sting  the  fruit.  Two  or  three 
sprinklings,  at  intervals  of  several  days,  will  pro- 
bably be  sufficient.  Try  the  same  remedy  on  some 
of  your  apple  trees. 
Striped  Bugs. — ^Many  persons  say  that  a  box  put 


wetting  the  ground  thoroughly  about  the  roots  of  round  the  plants  will  positively  prevent  the  attack 


the  plant,  and  then  ondt  for  a  few  days.  A  fre- 
qnsDt  dribbling  of  water  only  wets  a  little  bebw 
the  surface  which  soon  becomes  caked,  and  pre- 
vents the  adnuonon  of  air  and  atmospheric  influ- 
ences. 

Those  who  are  cultivating  dwarf  pears»  or  any 
young  trees,  will  find  much  benefit  from  mulching  ; 
it  prevents  excessive  evaporation,  and  weeds  from 
springing  up  ;  keeps  the  ground  porous,  and  yet, 
if  properly  done,  vdll  admit  heat  sufficient  for  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  plant.  Coarse  hay,  straw, 
leaves,  saw-dust,  tan,  fine  brush,  such  as  the  tops 
of  white  birches,  or  fine  chips  from  the  door-yard, 
will  answer  a  good  purpose.  It  should  be  laid 
loosely,  and  not  so  thick  as  to  prevent  the  rays  of 
the  sun  from  reaching  the  ground. 

Thk  Garden  will  require  daily  care.  Weeds  vrill 
grow  while  you  sleep,  or  take  your  "nooning." 
Give  the  garden  a  half  hour^s  attention  just  after 
milking  every  morning.  Fill  the  waste  comers 
with  cabbages  for  the  cows ;  a  few  hundred  heads 
may  be  raised  in  this  way  and  the  labor  scarcely 
be  felt. 

Millet.—  This  is  a  fine  crop  for  haying  for  win- 
ter fodder.  Some  farmers  of  experience  say  it  is 
as  valuable  as  an  equ^il  amount  of  English  hay. — 
Sow  about  the  10th  of  June,  eight  quarts  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  See  recent  articles  in  the  Farmer  on 
this  subject. 

Hoeing. — ^If  the  season  is  a  dry  one,  cultivate  a 
flat  surface  ;  but  if  rainy,  as  was  the  summer  of 
1850,  perhaps  slightly  hilling  the  com  and  pota- 
to crop  may  prove  advantageous.  The  clear,  hot 
days  are  the  days  for  hoeing  ;  leave  the  weeds  on 
the  surface  a  few  hours  at  such  a  time,  and  they 
'vnll  trouble  you  no  longer. 

Hating. — ^If  some  particular  pieces  of  grass 
lodge  and  require  to  be  cut  early,  do  not  allow  this 
beginning  to  call  off  your  attention  entirely  from 
the  hoeing.  Great  losses  are  annually  sustained 
among  us  by  this  practice.  No  weeds  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  among  your  hoed  crops  ;  and  the 
ground  ought  to  be  stirred  once  in  10  or  12  days, 
if  there  are  no  weeds  !  This  was  Jethro  Tull's  the- 
ory, and  he  proved  its  efficacy  by  the  test  of  prao- 

tiee. 
TouNG  Trees.— Trees  coming  into  blossom  for 


of  these  bugs.  Three  shingles  5  or  6  inches  high, 
supportedby  the  earth  (»r  sticks, answer  every  pur- 
pose. Mr.  T.  O.  Paine,  in  the  Eastern  Mail,  says 
he  has  practised  this  plan  with  success  for  12 
years. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
PASSma  MATTERS. 

BT  A.  G.  COMINGS. 

Imagination  in  Cows. — Being  at  Milford,  N.  H., 
a  short  time  since,  I  learned  from  Mr.  P.  M.  Ros- 
siter,  of  that  place,  a  singular  and  striking  case 
Ulustratiice  of  the  effect  of  imagination  in  cows. 
Sometime  during  the  winter  Mr.  Rossiter  lost  a 
cow,  and  the  rollowine  circumstances  attended 
the  case.  The  cow  died  in  the  evening,  and  was 
skinned  by  candle  light,  that  is,  by  lamp-light,  in 
a  part  or  his  bam,  at  some  distance  from  his 
cow  stable.  The  pontion  of  the  cows  was  such 
that  when  the  body  of  the  dead  animal  lav  upon 
the  back  the  kffs  would  be  in  full  view  of  the  cow 
in  the  stable,  in  such  a  position  they  were  skin- 
ned, and  the  matter  disposed  of,  on  that  evening. 

In  the  early  part  of  March,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  a  very  fine  Devon  cow  gave  a  calf,  which, 
was  most  singularly  marked  in  the  legs,  they  be- 
in^  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  hair  or  even 
skin  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  lej^,  and  the 
hind  legs  were  without  feet,  that  is,  without 
hoofs. 

The  case  is  one  which  should  be  attributed, 
doubtless,  to  the  effect  of  imagination  in  the  cow. 
It  b  a  strong  case,  as  I  had  the  statement,  wfaiob 
I  presume  was  correct.  If  ima^nation  produced 
such  an  effect  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  in  the  color 
of  cattle,  what  other  efljects  may  follow  from  the 
same  cause  we  cannot  determine.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  indicative  of  an  unusual  degree  of  in- 
telligence, as  it  is  common  for  [>eople  to  express 
it,  in  certain  animals ;  and  certainly  some  of  Mr. 
Rossiter's  cattle  look  as  though  they  did  really 
know  something,  if  they  cannot  talk. 

MiuoRD  Villaob,  &c. — It  IB  decided  that  the 
Hillsborough  Coun^  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal Society  will  hold  its  next  annual  fair  at  Mil- 
ford,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  September  next. 
We  expect  to  be  favored  with  an  Address  on  the 
occasion  from  Hon.  John  W.  Proctor,  of  Daaven, 
Mass.  The  first  fair  of  the  Society  was  at  Mil- 
ford  in  the  fall  of  1850.  So  the  next  will  be  our 
fourtii  annual  fw.  - 


At  that  place  a  large  number  of  Eagle  plows- 
are  manufactmred,  firom  whence  they  go  to  Cali- 
^         fomia,  Australia,  Oregon,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
the  first  time,  should  act  be  allowed  to  perfect  &o.,a8  weUaaforakrgssaleDewrerhome*    Thd 
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sgente,  llessra.  Patman  and  Chase,  are  doing  a 
creat  butiness  m  that  line.  With  the  immense 
btuiness  of  other  establishments  turning  out  thou- 
sands of  improved  implements  YearljTt  perhaps  I 
might  say,  daiiy,  it  shows  the  throbbing  pulse  of 
an  adTancing  people  for  improvement. 

EzPERiMKNT  ON  A  Trkb. — ^Lato  ia  April,  an  the 
spring  of  1852,  two  men  paid  a  visit  by  night  to 
an  orchard  which  is  subject  to  my  care,  and  grati- 
fied their  propensities  by  cutting  down,  fie,  a 
larse  number  of  fruit  trees.  I  discovered  what 
had  been  done  vwy  early  the  next  morning,  and 
upon  one  tree,  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  through, 
wnich  had  been  completely  girdled  for  the  ais- 
tance  of  about  two  feet,  I  put  a  light,  single  cov- 
ering of  white  cotton  olotb,  without  any  other 
protection.  The  tree  lived  through  the  season 
and  bore  fruit.  The  woody  ^wth  of  the  tree 
was  very  good,  the  twigs  having  extended  from 
six  inches  to  two  feet,  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
ffrowth.  This  spring,  the  tree  puis  out  fair  and 
bright,  promising  fruit,  and  yet  there  is  not  any- 
where that  I  can  see  any  connection  of  the  bark, 
nor  of  the  newly  formed  wood  of  laiit  year.  No 
new  bark  has  been  formed  over  the  gjbrdled  part  of 
the  tree,  nor  is  there  any  new  formation  of  wood 
over  that.  The  new  layer  of  wood  above  and  be- 
low the  eirdled  part  is  of  about  the  same  thick- 
ness, and  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. On  some  spots  where  the  bark  was  not 
taken  entirely  off,  but  where  it  was  taken  off  all 
around,  there  a  new  formation  of  wood  is  seen, 
but  less  in  thickness  than  it  is  above  or  below  the 
g^jrdle. 

I  chose  a  clear  white  cloth  in  preference  to  any- 
thing else,  because  the  white  would  reflect  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  keep  the  surface 
from  beinc  much  heated.  I  would  not  bind  it  on 
with  any  bandages,  or  strings,  lest  they  should 
bind  on  the  peeled  surface  too  tightly;  and  there- 
fore put  the  cloth  around  and  fastened  it  with 
0ome  small  niuls.  The  experiment  is  ^ving  me 
much  instruction  as  to  the  nowth,  maturity  and 
life  of  trees.    It  teaches,  1  think,  the  followbg 

truths  :— 

• 

1.  That  the  life  of  a  tree  does  not  absolutely 
depend,  for  the  time  being,  up<m  its  having  a  cov- 
ering of  bark. 

2.  That  the  sap  circulates  in  other  ways  than 
directly  lengthwise  of  the  wood. 

3.  That  trees,  which  would  otherwise  certainly 
die,  may  be  preserved  in  this  simple  manner,  so  as 
to  give  ample  tune  to  take  other  measures  to  pre- 
serve them  completely. 

How  long  the  above  named  tree  will  live  and 
grow  remains  to  be  seen.  a.  g.  c. 


health  and  condition,  and  I  should  be  happy  to 
see  any  persons  interested  in  agricultural  matters, 
and  let  them  judge  for  themselves. 


CJOB  MsAL.—- Mr.  Thomas  Motlet,  Jr.,  of  West 
Roxbury,  says,  in  the  Boston  Cultivator  :^l  have 
hd  out  over  five  hundred  bushels  this  winter  to 
horseSy  working  oxen,  miloh  cows  and  pigs-— in 
foot,  I  have  used  no  other  grain.  My  horses 
have  never  been  in  better  condition  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  have  worked  hard  all  winter ;  they  have 
been  fed  regularly  upon  the  following  feed :  12 
Iba.  out  hay  and  8  quarts  cob  meal  to  each  horse 
per  day.    Bones,  ozmi  and  eows  are  aU  in  good 


F9r  rft«  N9W  BngUtiid  Farmer, 
BKBTOBB3  OF  TOAVBZ*. 

Fbirnd  Brown  : — I  am  about  taldng  a  trip  to 
Lancaster,  Pa. ,  and  if  any  of  your  readers  will  nm 
the  risk  of  getting  their  heads  broken  by  oollision, 
or  open  draws,  or  from  other  infernal  machinery, 
such  as  our  railway  managers  know  how  to  use, 
and  seem  detemuned  to  use,  for  the  destruction  of 
what  few  people  remain,  let  them  jump  on  and  go 
alouff  with  me. 

Well,  here  we  are  in  the  depot  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  leading  to  Harrisbnrghv 
Pittsbuivh  and  Oin<nnnati.  Fare  through  onfy  fif- 
teen dolbrs  I  Think  of  that^e  "solid  men  of  Bos- 
ton," who  want  to  eo  to  the  West  by  the  safest  and 
cheapest  route,  and  see  all  the  world  and  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

The  steam  is  up  and  we  are  off  through  the  sub- 
urbs ;  no,  I  mistiu[e.  Baltimore  has  no  suburbs. 
Out  of  the  citj  and  yon  are  in  the  country,  and  a 
ratherish  poor  country  at  that.  Those  suburban 
villas  and  princely  residences  which  cluster  about 
the  purUeus  of  some  cities,  are  not  found,  but  to 
a  very  limited  extent,  about  BaltimOTe.  It  is  much 
like  the  approach  to  Washington,  where  you  grope 
your  way  t<x  a  long  distance  through  a  goose-pas^ 
ture,  till  of  a  sudden  you  come  unon  a  huge 
Dutch  bam,  with  a  cupola  on  it,  whicn  proves  to 
be  nothing  less  than  Uncle  Sam's  oa{tttol. 

So,  ho!  what  now?  bridge  cone,  burnt  dowB 
yesterday.  Wonder  they  cudn^  run  us  all  into 
the  creek.  After  two  hours  detention,  we  are  un- 
der way  aeatn.  Here's  Texas,  not  the  *'valley  of 
rascals,"  though  a  Aonf  looking  plaoe.  It  is  built 
wholly  of  limestone  and  upon  hmestone.  Houses^ 
bams,  fences,  ^udens  and  roads,  all  of  the  same 
material.  The  sole  occupation  of  the  people 
seems  to  be  to  quanr,  bum  and  haul  limestone. 
And,  judging  from  the  color  of  their  dresses,  one 
would  suppose  them  also  made  of  limestone.  They 
have  no  visible  meaos  of  support  but  upon  lime- 
stone ;  and  I  know  not  but  they  substitute  it  for 
flour.  Certain  I  am,  that  they  breathe  it,  for 
they  can't  do  "nothing  else"  while  they  remain 
there. 

fVom  these  quarries  comes  a  large'portion  of  the 
lime  used  in  Baltimore.  It  is  sold  at  the  kilns  for 
three  fips*  a  bushel.  Look  first  on  this,  and  then 
on  that.  This  is  the  dividing  line  between  Mary- 
knd  and  Pennsylvania.  Ge^paphers  teach  that 
mathematical  and  political  mvisions  m  merely 
imaginary.  But  in  this  case  the  dividing  line  is 
scraichedxrpan.  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  indeli- 
bly, that  he  who  rides  in  the  cars  may  see  and  per- 
ceive. 

We  Marylanders  are  loth  to  admit  that  slave 
labor  curses  the  soil  as  well  as  the  people.  But 
facts  are  stubborn  realities;  and  any  one  who 
passes  from  Baltimore  to  Tork,  his  eyes  op^n,  need 
not  be  told  where  the  dividing  Ime  is. 
^  Here  is  Tork,  the  shire  town  of  York  Coontf , 
a  right  smart  place,— population  good,— well  built, 
and  a  place  or  considerable  business.  It  contains 
a  poor-fiirm  and  an  almshouse,  where  all  the  poor 

*  A  "flp,**  is  out  Ib1ll^pe■ee,  htlf-pcuy. 
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of  the  county  are  provided  for.  Thia  plan  haa 
some  advant^es  oyer  that  of  town  proyiaion, 
adopted  throughout  New  England.  It  equalizes 
the  burdens,  and  probckUj  le0son»  the  aggregate 
ezp«iBe. 

We  hayo  tfaei  Banisbai^gh  road  here,  and  turn- 
ing eastward,  go  on  to  Wrigbtsville.  This  is  a  lum- 
bering yiUage,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, where  the  tide  water  and  Susquehanna  ca- 
nal crosseft  the  river.  There  are  some  large  lum- 
bar mills  here,  owned  by  lumber  merchants  in 
Baltimore. 

Wrightsyille  is  connected  with  Ooiambia,  by  a 
brid^  across  the  Sosauehanna  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter m  length*  This  bri^^  is  an  object  of  some 
curiosity.  It  has  two  rauway  trades,  two  canal 
tow  paths  afad  accommodations  for  public  tray  el. 
It  is  said  to  haye  cost  $230,000. 

Here  we  are  in  Columbia  i  Hail  Columbia,  hap- 
py land !  what  a  passion  we  Yankees  hayc  for  at- 
taching big  names  to  Kttle  things.  WeU,  the 
names  may  haul  them  op  and  make  them  sound 
large,  if  they  are  not  really  so.  Cohimbta  Is  a 
great  lumber  land.  Most  of  the  lumber,  cut  up- 
on the  seyeral  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  is 
hauled  up  at  this  place.  Iron  is  abayndaat  in  the 
immediate  yidnity  on  both  sides  of  the  riyer. 

Several  fbrnaees  are  in  foil  blast.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  6000,  and  rapidly  increasing.  We 
observe  here,  what  is  common  in  this  State,  and  I 
belieye,  throogh  the  South.  All  marketing  is  done 
at  stated  times  and  in  the  market  place.  On  cer- 
tain fixed  days,  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  eongre- 
eate  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  maricet-place, 
the  one  to  be  rid  of  cash,  and  the  other  of  what 
they  deem  eqnivalMits.    I  think  this  far  better,  for 


att  concerned,  than  to  haye  marketing  dribbling  having  so  much  leather  about  him,  as  to  render  a 


along  throueh  the  whole  week. 

From  Columbia  to  the  Qap  socaUed,  on  the 
borders  of  Chester  county,  we  pass  through  the 
most  beautiful  a^coltural  resaon  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  have  travelled  m  fourteen  of  the  States  and  up- 
per and  lower  Canada,  but  have  seen  nothing  that 
will  compare  with  Lancaster,  for  farming  purpos- 
es. The  land  is  gently  rolling.  No  hflls,  no  marsh- 
es. Most  of  the  kndcleared,— laid  off  with  great 
regularity,— enclosed  with  Idgh  and  substantial 
fences  and  under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 
You  might  go  over  thousands  of  acres  and  not  find 
a  briar  or  bnsh,  or  useless  tree.    Every  foot  of 

S round  seems  to  be  made  productive ;  such  an  ex- 
ibit  of  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  clover,  I  have  never 
seen.'    Should  a  landscape  ^^oainter  color  his  pic- 
ture so  highly,  as  many  of  these  fields  appear  to 
,  I  should  have  accused  him  of  extravagance 


me 


A  New  Englander,  after  passing  through  this  re 
ghm,  will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  language 
BO  often  appKed  to  the  land  of  his  nativity,  "rock- 
bound  ana  oanren. ' ' 


2.  lime  is  abundant  and  is  freely  appHed.  Al- 
most every  farm  haa  a  limestone  quarry,  and  the 
making  and  applying  of  lime  constitutes  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  business  of  every  good  farmer. — 
lime  may  be  had  at  any  of  the  kilns,  for  nine 
cents  a  bushel ,  and  often  for  seven.  This  is  spread 
upon  the  surface,  at  the  rate  of  about  50  bushels 
per  acre  and  plowed  in.  Once  thoroughly  limed ^ 
the  land  needs  nothing  more  for  many  years,  un- 
less it  may  be  a  crop  of  clover. 

3.  The  farmers  here  understand  the v  avocation* 
The  Gorman  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  **can*t  be 
beat.*'  The^  are  intelligent,  in  their  way,  pa- 
tient, indusl^ous  and  economical.  Their  bams  are 
models  for  imitation.  The  basement  or  cellar,  of 
stone  or  brick,  and  is  devoted  to  staging  and  shel^ 
tor.  The  second  story,  where  the  hay  and  flrain 
are  deposited,  is  approached  by  a  causeway.  Many 
are  buut  entirely  <h  stone ;  others  haye  stone  base- 
ments and  brick  above.  The  houses  are  generally 
large  and  commodious,  and  everything  about  indi- 
cates comfort  and  independence. 

But  these  farmers  have  their  peculiarities. — 
Among  these,  the  Yankee  would  notice  their 
teams.  The  Yankee  wishing  to  remove  a  quanti- 
ty of  wood  draws  it.  The  6utehman  hauls  it. — 
The  farmer  uses  one  horse  or  at  most,  two,  or  a 
pair  of  oxen,  vnth  a  wagon  or  cart  adapted  to  his 
team-  The  latter,  hitohes  six  horses,  each  as  large 
as  a  small  elephant  and  so  fat  as  to  be  seemingly 
uncomfortable  to  a  nondescript  vehicle,  resem- 
bling nothing  of  which  we  read  in  history,  either 
sacred  or  profane,  unless  it  be  Noah's  Ark  on 
wheels, — ^tne  tongue  projectmg  from  4  to  6  feet  in 
advance  of  the  heads  pf  the  wheel  horses,  and  so 
low  as  i^ost  to  strike  the  ground,  each  horse 


fly  screen  unnecessary.  He  then  mounta  the  near 
wheel  horse  and  with  one  rein  in  his  left  hand  and 
a  short  whip  in  his  right,  he  cries  out  yea — aup. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  plow.  The  Dutch- 
men in  plovring  are  all  Benjaminites, — they  turn 
the  furrow  to  the  left.  The  only  reason  1  could 
get  for  this  foible,  is  that  they  gnide  their  horses 
vrith  one  rein  ;  this  is  attached  to  the  near  horse » 
and  if  he  is  permitted  to  walk  in  the  furrow,  he 
needs  less  guiding  from  the  plowman.  A  plow  in 
common  use  there,  is  made  of  iron  entire. 

The  pribe  of  land  in  this  county  answers  to  ite 
quality ;  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifVv  dollars  per  acre,  takiag  a  whole  farm,  the 
buudingB  included.  I  was  shown  a  tract  of  80 
acres,  without  buildings,  which  was  sold  recent- 
ly for  $140  per  acre.  At  this  rate*  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  would  bring  the  dever  little  sum  of 
$14,000.  I  was  toki  by  several  farmers  that,  not- 
withstanding the  good  quali^  of  their  lands,  far- 
mers did  not  generally  get  more  than  three  per 
cent,  on  the  estimated  vs3ue  of  their  fiurms. 


Three  reasons  may^  be  given  for  the  fertility  of|  Labor  is  very  high  and  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
these  lands.  The  soil  is  naiurally  good.  Where  farmers  say  that  the  Legislature,  in  their  zeal  to 
excavations  have  been  made  for  the  railroad,  the  protect  and  aid  the  poor,  in  other  words,  to  be 
grass  grows  up  in  few  years  and  covers  the  slope  very  Democratic,  m^ve  le^pslated  poor  laboring 
down  to  the  track.  Indeed,  thevery  track  is  com-  men  all  out  of  the  State.  It  is  generally  admit- 
pletely  tiffed  and  produces  ^rass  abundantly.  A  ted,  I  believe,  that  the  Pennsylvanki  Legislature^ 
gentleman  who  acted  as  engineer  on  the  first  road  have  for  some  years  past  been  le^lating  for  ev- 
constructed  through  the  county,  remarked  to  me  •ry  body  else,  rather  than  for  their  own  people. 
that  the  earth,  taken  from  15  feet  below  the  sur-  But  I  am  spinning  a  long  yarn,  or  plovring  a  long 
face,  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  sun  and  nun,  furrow,  I  should  eay,  and  against  this,  you  cau- 
would  support  vegetation  as  well  as  the  surface  tioned  your  correspondento&st  week.  Siitlenp- 
soii.  *    [pose  that  was  intended  for  prosy  writen.    Now  1 
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tatL  not  prosy,  not  T.  Did  you  ever  know  a  writer 
l^rosy  in  hie  own  estimation  1  All  men  think  all' 
men  sinners  hmt  themselTes. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  one  individaal,  to  sub- 
stantiate what  I  have  sidd  of  the  intelligence  and 
shrewdness  of  the  Pennsylvania  feirmers,  and  then 
I  will  hreak  np.  Col.  Kingwalt,  Imne  near  the 
R.  R.  Depot,  at  Downington,  Chester  Co.,  has  a 
^m  of  ooe  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  25  in 
wood.  Of  that  which  is  cleared,  the  largest  por- 
tion is  a  pasture.  He  gathered  last  season,  75 
tons  of  good  hay.  He  might  have  ^thered  150 
tons,  but  he  pastured  a  portion  of  his  mow  lots. 
He  keeps  a  public  house  and  entertains  many  dro- 
vers with  h^s  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  Bhee|^.  He 
harvested  1000  bushels  of  sound  com,  getting  from 
60  to  90  bushels  to  the  acre, — 350  of  wheat,  and 
oats,  and  other  small  grains  and  roots  in  propor- 
laon. 

He  understands  and  practices  thorough  drain- 
ing successfully.  He  showed  me  a  tract  of  land 
which  he  purchased  four  years  a^,  for  $50  per 
«cre.  It  IB  now  worth,  he  says,  $100.  But,  he 
added,  I  will  never  sell  it.  When  he  purchased, 
the  land  was  so  wet,  though  upon  a  side- hill,  as  to 
be  wholly  unfit  for  tillage,  it  is  now  covered  with 
wheat,  rye  and  clover,  oetter  than  any  I  saw  else- 
where in  the  eountv. 

He  has  thoroughly  drdned  it,  sinking  his  ditch- 
es, in  some  instances,  eleven  feet,  so  as  in  all  ca- 
rtes, to  arrest  the  water  at  the  fountain.  He  fills 
ttU  hid  drains  with  stones,  arrang^lg  them  at  the 
bottom,  80  as  to  form  a  sluice  for  the  ^ter.  The 
top  he  covers  with  straw,  weeds  or  shavingii,  and 
that  with  earth.  He  allows  no  stones  to  rsmain 
Vjpon  the  surface  of  his  fields,  or  below  it,  within 
reach  of  his  plow.  He  is  not  afnud  to  distui^  the 
yellow  dirt,  but  plows  deep  and  subsoils.  His  ro- 
tation of  crop  is  peculiar.  He  plants  com  two 
seasons  in  succession, — then  takes  off  two  crops  of 
wheat,  then  seeds  to  grass  and  mows  firom  three  to 
five*  When  he  turns  in  turf,  he  plows  but  five  or 
six  inches.  The  second  season  he  plows  much 
deeper.  The  fiirstcrop  of  com  he  depends  mainly 
upon  lime,  spreading  about  fifty  bushels  to  the 
sore.  The  second,  he  applies  oompost  and  barn- 
yard manure.  After  the  second  com  crop ,  he  sows 
wheat  and  clover.  In  the  autumn,  after  taking 
off  the  wheat,  he  sows  plaster  and  turns  in  the 
clover  and  stubble  and  sows  wheat  and  ciov&t  the 
second  time.  He  thinks  he  gets  more  com  and 
more  wheat  the  second  crop  than  the  first,  and  that 
the  land  is  more  thoroughly  subdued  and  pulver- 
ized and  in  a  better  condition  for  grass.  He  slacks 
all  his  lime  in  salt  water  and  spreads  it  and  plows 
under,  whHe  smoking  hot.  This  he  regaras  as 
Very  essenlaai. 

Another  idea  which  may  be  worth  the  attention 
of  your  readers.  The  Colonel  makes  great  use  of 
ovster  shells,  but  says  they  should  not  be  burnt. 
Burning  destroys  the  distinctive  properties  of  the 
shell.  ^  A  burnt  shell  differs  not  essentially  from 
stone  lime,  except  that  it  contains  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  phosphorous.  But  uaburnt,  in  addition  to 
what  it  contains  when  burnt,  there  is  found  in  it 
a  large  qdantity  of  animal  mattA  which  is  highly 
nutritive  to  plants.  He  dries  them  by  exposure  to 
the  sun,  then  grinds  them  in  a  j^laster  mill  and  ap- 
plies them  as  he  does  other  mineral  manures. — 
He  is  careful  to  save  all  the  liquid  manures  of  his 
barn-yard,  and  keeping  the  ground  covered  with 


sand,  loam,  muck,  saw-dust  and  other  absorbents. 
In  answer  to  my  inquiry  how  he  made  his  apple 
trees  erow  so  fast  and  look  so  clear  and  thrify,  h« 
replied,  *<Eeep  them  limed  and  washed  with  soao 
suds."  ^ 

^  Now,  Mr.  Farmer,  have  not  I  established  my  po^ 
sition  ?  Yankee  fiirmers  are  cute  chaps,  andf  can 
do  most  things  as  toelloa  any  body  else.  But  they 
need  to  be  cautioned  now  and  then,  lest  thej  come 
to  think  that  they  are  the  peoj^e,  and  all  wisdom 
touching  the  matter  of  tilU^  will  die  with  thenw 

Tours,  s.  B.  B. 


PZiOWMAlTS  80Na 

«?  TIIK  "pBAfAHT  BARB.** 

Sweet  are  the  fields  where  the  clover  if  sprlnglnf, 
And  lUthe  is  the  carol  that  floats  from  the  boogk} 

Aiid  eoft  tremal  breezei  a  glad&ees  are  brtoglng 
To  cheer  me  as  gaily  I  follow  the  plow. 

Though  hard  be  my  toil,  and  dew^ropi  of  labor 
Make  damp  the  brown  locka  that  encircle  my  brow, 

No  envy  I  feel  for  my  ease-k>ving  neighbor, 
For  )>ride  more  Is  mine,  as  I  follow  the  plow. 

The  lordling  may  boaat  of  hla  titular  «tory; 

The  vote  seeJiing  grandee  cbseq-aiooi  bow^ 
What  care  I  for  all  their  nonsensical  glory  ?— 

A  ^OBLS  or  Natvkb,  I  follow  the  plow. 

I  Biase  Bpoa  those,  while  tomiDg  the  furrow. 
Who,  called  like  EU«ha,  are  glorified  now; 

Tho*  hand  delve  in  earth,  yet  the  miod  need  not  burrow, 
&ut  spring  to  the  light,  as  I  follow  the  plow! 

Coimee^ieii/  Valley  Furmtr, 


Far  ike  Ifew  Engiamd  Fiirwur. 
STATU  FARM  AT  WBSTBOROUQH. 

Mb.  Brown  : — As  model  farms  and  educated 
farmers  are  j^rominent  topics  of  con»deration  at 
the  present  time,  may  there  not  be  propriety  in 
instituting  the  inquiry,  as  to  the  management  of 
the  State  &rm  at  Westborough ! 

If  rightly  informed,  there  is  a  fiurm  of  about  two 
hundrM  acres,  as  well  situated  for  cultivation  and 
improvement  as  any  other  in  the  Commonwealth. 
There  are  seyeral  hundred  boys,  between  the  agcff 
of  twelve  and  twenty  years,  healthy,  vigorous  and 
able  to  work ;  in  need  of  instruction,  how  to  work^ 
There  are  means  of  expenditure  at  command,  to 
sustain  an^  and  all  reasonable  experiments.  Why 
not  put  this  ^m  under  the  care  of  a  man,  able 
and  competent  to  conduct  such  experiments! 
Would  it  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Doys  to  be 
thus  employed  f  Can  they  not  be  made  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  their  own  support! 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum, 
that  the  ihirty  acres  of  land  connected  with  that 
institution  yielded,  the  last  year,  a  clear  profit  of 
$14(K)-~or  more  than  $46  per  acre.  Suppose  fifty 
acres  of  the  land  on  the  farm  at  WestlxNrough  to 
be  put  under  cultivation,  with  crops  of  vegetables 
at  a  profit  of  $40  per  acre — would  not  this  be  an 
item  worthy  of  consideration?  If  I  do  not  mis- 
take, there  are  those  who  would  undertake  the 
management  of  these  lands,  and  guarantee  this  in- 
come, if  they  could  have  the  use  of  classes  o^ 
these  boys,  six  hours  in  the  day ^  for  this  purpose. 

1  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  looked  into  by 
some  one  competent  to  judge,  and  that  the  State 
farm^will  be  found  Worthy  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

May  18, 1853. 
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For  th9  W9W  EnglOMd  Farmer. 

OU>  APPI.B  TRBBa 

Readins  the  advice  in  the  May  Calendar  to  grafl 
old  trees,!  thoaght  of  some  trees  in  the  neighoor- 
hood  which  had  undergone  that  process,  and 
wished  the  editor  had  appended  to  his  advice  a  rap 
over  the  knncUes  of  such  as  follow  it  so  badh^. 

Old  trees  of  quite  a  decent  and  respectable  fij^re 
in  their  native  state,  are  sometimes  converted  into 
a  mere  collection  of  bare,  crooked  limbs,  with 
brushes  on  the  ends,  perhaps  improved  in  fruit 
hot  an  eje-sore  and  a  nuisance  to  ail  who  love  to 
see  the  fields  adorned  vnth  fine  trees  as  well  as 
firait.  There  is  no  need  of  the  trees  remaining  in 
this  awkward  fix— the  old  branches,  it  is  true,  must 
be  grafted  near  the  ends,  but  a  multitude  of  suck- 
ers always  spring  out  lower  dovni,  and  in  trimming 
some  of  these  should  always  be  left  in  the  right 
places  to  bring  the  tree  into  good  shape.  In  two 
or  three  years  they  will  be  large  enough  to  nraft. 
I  once  had  half  a  dozen  old  trees  headed  down 
in  order  to  graft  entirely  on  the  young  sprouts. 
Two  of  them  were  sawed  off  near  the  parting  of 
the  limbs,  leaving  but  little  beside  the  bare  trunk. 
On  the  others  the  limbs  were  left  six  to  ten  feet. 
The  sprouts  came  out  abundantly,  and  in  due  time 
were  grafted  and  trimmed.  It  is  now  three  years 
since  they  were  grafted,  and  I  find  the  trees  which 
were  headed  down  close  hare  done  much  the  best, 
and  make  the  handsomest  trees,  the  grafts  grow- 
ing most  thrifty  and  less  troubled  with  suckers 
from  the  old  wood.  Bachelor. 

Ma^  18,  1853. 

RULBB  FOR  THB  AFPUOATION  OF 

OUANO. 

As  guano  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  fertiliser, 
and  is  constantly  coming  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  little  or  no  experience  in  its  application, 
everything  calculated  to  aid  the  inexperienced  will 
be  acceptable.  Indeed ,  inquiries  are  constant  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  proper  to  be  used  per  acre, 
and  the  best  modes  of  application.  In  addition, 
therefore,  to  what  we  have  already  said  in  relation 
to  it,  we  give  below  certain  rules  laid  down  by  A. 
B.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  late  editor  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  a  gentleman  who'  is  able 
to  speak  firom  actual  experience  on  the  application 
and  eflfects  of  this  important  manure. 

We  have  appended  a  few  notes  at  the  close  of 
his  rulea,  calling  particular  attention  to  some 
points  of  hisohroular,  and  have  somewhat  changed 
the  order  of  his  arrangement. 

The  rules  are  worthy  of  attentive  considera- 
tion.    , 

TALUE. 

Guano  is  valuable  for  every  kind  of  soO,  except 
that  which  is  already  very  rich,  and  to  every  kind 
of  field  and  garden  crop,  grass,  grain,  vegetables, 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  reason  it  is  so  serviceable 
to  all,  arises  from  the  fact  of  its  containing  every 
kind  of  food  necessary  for  the  erowth  of  stem, 
flower,  fruit,  and  seed.  The  emment  chemist.  Dr. 
Jackson,  of  Massachusetts,  says :  **It  comes  nearer 
to  a  UNIVERSAL  ooxposT  than  any  other  exoremental 
manure.'* 


Guano  is  particularly  valuable  for  conservatoriee 
and  gardens,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quickly  and  easily 
applied ;  its  fertilising  matter  is  in  a  very  condensed 
form  ;  and  it  contains  no  seeds  of  weeda  to  shoot 
up  and  check  the  growth  of  plants  desired  to  be 
cultivated.  Its  fertilizing  properties  being  in  a 
very  condensed  form,  the  whole  cost  of  enough  for 
an  acre  and  its  application,  is  firequently  less  than 
the  eost  of  men  transportation  of  city  or  barnyard 
manures  to  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be  used. 
This  is  a  very  important  consideration  to  the  far- 
mer, and  especially  the  gardener. 

PREPARATION.. 

Before  using  guano,  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve, 
and  all  lumps  remaining  break  up,  and  these  pass 
throuffh  the  sieve.  Now  take  at  least  four  times 
its  buUc  of  sand,  or  dry  sandy,  or  light  loamy  soD, 
and  pass  this  thronch  a  coarser  sieve,  if  you  have 
one,  and  mix  it  in  layers  with  the  guano.  Let 
this  compost  lie  a  few  days — several  weeks  would 
be  better — (a.)  then  toss  it  over  and  beat  it  up 
well  together,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Some  pre- 
fer mixing  the  guano  with  ten  or  twenty  times  its 
bulk  of  soil  for  a  compost,  and  do  not  take  the 
trouble  of  sif^g  it,  but  mix  them  together  in  al- 
ternate layers  as  well  as  it  ean  be  done  with  a 
shovel.  Sifting,  however,  is  best,  as  it  is  done  so 
much  more  evenly.  Sawdust  is  an  excellent  ma- 
terial with  which  to  mix  guano ;  but  powdered 
charooal  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  as  it  fixes  the 
ammonia,  aosorbs  its  unpleasant  smell,  and  is  iB 
itself  an  excellent  manure.  When  convenient  to 
be  obtain^,  plaster  of  Paris  ought  to  be  used  in 
the  compost,  at  the  rate  of  30  to  50  lbs.  for  every 
100  lbs.  of  guano,  as  it  also  acts  in  the  same  way 
as  charcoal.  Lime  and  ashes  must  be  avoided  in 
composts,  as  they  rapidly  expel  the  ammonia,*  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  guano.  Muck,  if  possi- 
ble, should  not  be  used  for  the  compost,  as  it  b 
too  moist  and  tenacious  to  form  a  proper  mixture. 
(b.)  The  same  objection  holds  eood  against  clay  or 
any  tenacious  soil.  NevertheSss,  if  there  be  no 
other  soil  at  hand,  muck  or  clay  may  be  thorough- 
ly dried  and  pulverized,  and  then  used.  Guano 
should  not  be  mixed  with  barnyard  manures,  or 
indeed  with  any  moist  substance,  as  these  cause  it 
to  undergo  the  very  decomposition  reauisite  to 
promote  vegetation.  "The  compost  should  be  made 
under  cover  unless  the  weather  be  dry.  Rain 
would  be  <]uite  injurious  to  it,  in  hastening  the 
decom^ition  of  the  Guano,  and  expelling  its  am- 
monia m  the  atmosphere. 

QUANTITT  RXQUIREn  PER  ACRE. 

This  depends  upon  the  kind  of  soil  and  its  con- 
dition, and  the  kind  of  crop  to  be  grown.  From 
250  to  400  lbs.  of  ffuano  per  acre  is  the  safest 
quantity  to  apply.  It  acts  quickest  in  a  light 
sandy  soil  or  loam,  and  is  excellent  to  start  crops 
^on  cold,  moist  land.  It  hastens  the  ripening  of 
crops  on  all  kinds  of  soil. 

Take  Particular  Notice. — In  speaking  below 
about  applying  a  tablespoonful,  or  any  other  quan- 
tity of  guano,  we  mean  that  amount,  without  ad- 
mixture ;  if  mixed  with  four  times  its  quantity  of 
soil,  then  it  would  remiire  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
this  compost  to  be  applied  to  get  the  single  one  of 
Guano,  oc. 

GRASS  ANn  GRASS  LANDS. 

Spread  broad-cast,  firom  250  to  400  lbs.  per 
acre  I  mixed  in  a  compost  of  earth  of  about  four  to 
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one.  As  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  the  ground  and 
the  frost  be^ns  to  come  out,  is  the  best  time  to 
apply  it  Another  application  of  from  150  to  200 
lbs.  maybe  given  in  midsummer,  directly  after  the 
first  mowiug.  Care  should  be  taken  to  do  this  just 
before  a  rain,  (c.)  Grass  lands  may  be  top-dressed 
in  the  fall ;  bat  in  that  case,  much  of  the  Guano 
is  likely  to  be  washed  off  by  the  heavy  rains  and 
lost.  We  recommend  applying  it  at  the  rate  of 
200  to  300  lbs.  per  acre,  on  land  just  seeded  with 
grass.  This  should  be  done  just  previous  to  har- 
rowing and  rolling. 

u.aTS'to^Sidwith  G«MO  preTiooB  to  pldw-lJPp"^**  of  ?"/''«'«,  but  is  «ud  to  «««>"«  the 
Sgfandtfi^  be  tarned  under  the  sod.  It^I  ^"''^^^  ^'^S'' "^T"  ,""*'<"?'*  notbeapphed 
wSm  and  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  sod,  and  around  the  iorfv  of  the  tree  unless  it  be  a  t«ry 

aJSbrd  food  for  the  crop  about  the  time  the  grain 
or  fruit  is  filling,  and  thus  add  largely  to  the  pro- 


MXLONS,  OTCDXBXBS,  SQUASHKS  AND  PUMPKINS. 

Treat  to  Guano  the  same  as  cora,  in  the  hili, 
allowing  an  even  tablespoonful  for  each  plant  to  be 
loft  to  run  to  vine. 

STRAWBBRBnS,   RASPBERRm,  CURRANTS,  GRAPB- 

TINBS, 

And  indeed  all  fruits,  may  have  Gkiano  dug  in 
about  the  small  roots,  early  in  the  spring. 


APPLE,  PEAR, 


QUINCE,  AND 


PEACH,  CHERRY,  PLUM, 
•         OTHER  FRUIT  TREES. 

When  swaid  libd  is  to  be  plowed  for  a  crop,  it      ^^^^^  ^ot  onlv  adds  to  the  sise  and  fair,  plump 

-    _   r  r       appearance  of  all  fruits,  but  is  said  to  increase  the 


duct. 


WHXAT,   RTS,  BARLKT,  OATS,  &C. 


On  winter  wheat  and  rye,  spread  broad-cast 
fifom  200  to  300  lbs.  of  Guano,  per  acrei  just  be- 
fore the  plant  commeDces  growing  in  tbo  spring. 
If  applied  in  the  fall,  unless  on  very  poor  sou,  it  is 
apt  to  give  the  crop  too  rank  a  g^wth  before  win- 
ter sets  in.  On  spring  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
&e.,  spread  the  same  quantity  at  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, and  harrow  it  in  with  the  seed.  If  this  be 
not  convenient,  it  may  be  applied  within  a  week 
or  fortnight  after  the  grsun  appeais  above  ground. 
Caution  must  be  used  about  wpljring  too  much  on 
the  small  grain  crops,  otherwise  it  will  be  likely 
io  promote  too  rank  a  growth  and  occasion  smut. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

For  this  crop.  Guano  may  be  spread  broad-cast 
upon  the  land,  the  same  as  for  wheat;  but  it  is 
better  to  apply  it  directly  to  the  hill.  Hollow  out 
the  hill  with  the  hoe,  put  in  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  Guano,  cover  it  over  one  and  a  half  to  two  inch- 
es deep  with  soil,  and  then  sow  the  seed  and  cover 
up.  u  the  com  be  sowed-  in  drills,  furrow  out 
lightly  with  a  one-horse  plow,  then  apply  the  Gua- 
no as  in  hills,  and  cover  it  with  the  noe  or  other 
implement.  At  the  first  time  hoeine,  put  double 
'the  above  quantity  of  Guano  around  the  hill,  and 
hoe  it  in,  taldng  particular  care  that  it  does  not 
touch  the  stalks,  otherwise  it  will  be  very  likdy  to 
kill  them.  If  this  can  be  done  just  before  a  rain, 
80  much  the  better.  Some  apply  Guano  again  just 
as  the  corn  is  ready  to  tassel  and  fruit,  but  we 
should  hardly  think  this  necessary,  except  in  very 
poor  soil.  If  more  than  the  above  quantity  be  ap- 
plied to  corn,  it  must  be  planted  extra  wide  apart, 
otherwise  the  srowth  will  be  so  large  as  to  make 
the  stalks  and  leaves  intermix  and  produce  smut. 

Potatoes  f  Tomatoes  J  Sugar  Cctne,  Tobacco ,  Cot- 
ion,  CMage,  CauUflower,  and  some  other  crops, 
may  be  tnated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
com. 

PEAS,    BEANS,  TURNIPS,    BEETS,    CABSOTS,  PARSNIPS, 

AND  ONIONS. 

If  these  are  sown  broad-cast,  apply  the  Guano 
in  the  same  way  as  directed  to  wheat ;  if  in  drills, 
as  directed  with  corn,  except  it  might  not  be  best 
to  cover  the  Guano  with  over  one  to  one  and  a 
half  inches  of  soil  in  the  drill,  and  then  sow  the 
seed. 

ASPARAGUS  AMD  CELXR7. 

It  is  a  good  top-dressing  for  these  early  in  the 
spring. 


body  of  the  tree  unless  it  De  a  x>ery 
small  one,  but  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  roots, 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  absorbed,  and  of  course 
will  be  nearly  all  lost.  Roots  of  trees  spread  un- 
der ground  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
trunk,  as  the  branches  do  above  ground.  Let  the 
soil  be  well  trenched  from  one  to  three  feet  vride, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  directly  under 
the  circle  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
the  Guano  then  lie  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  rootlets ;  it 
will  thus  find  its  way  to  their  mouths,  and  as  it 
decomposes  be  taken  up  in  the  sap  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tree  and  its  fruit.  If  applied  later  than 
May  or  June,  it  will  make  a  large,  soft,  spongy, 
growth  of  unripenid  wood  ol  no  value  whatever. 

STEEPS  AND  LIQUID  FOR  WATERING  PLANTS. 

For  one  pound  of  Guano  use  5,  10,  or  even  20 
gallons  of  water ;  or  at  the  same  rate  for  a  small- 
er proportion.  Sdr  it  up  well  and  cover  over  the 
vessel  tight,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
ammonia,  and  let  it  remain  from  one  to  three  days 
before  being  used.  Now  water  orotiTu/  (not  upon) 
the  plants  as  occasion  may  require.  If  this  li^uia 
touches  the  plant,  it  is  apt  to  burn  it.  PrjBVious 
to  watering,  stir  the  eartn  well  around  the  plant. 
One  pound  of  Guano  for  20  gallons  of  water  may 
be  thought  to  make  a  very  weak  steep  for  water- 
ing plants,  but  such  is  not  the  fact ;  we  have  seen 
the  most  surprising  results  from  watering  with  a 
a  steep  no  stronger  than  this.  Some  of  our  friends 
last  year  steeped  their  com  and  other  grain  in  this 
liquid,  from  3  to  25  hours  previous  to  planting. — 
It  came  up  unusually  thick  and  grew  veiy  rapidly. 
For  steeps  we  would  recommend  10  to  20  gallons 
of  water  to  each  pound  of  Gaano,  using  the  latter 
quan  ti  ty  for  the  more  delicate  seeds .  It  b  so  pow- 
erful a  substance,  there  is  great  danger  of  its  kill- 
ing the  embryo  of  the  seed,  if  applied  in  too  strong 
doses.  The  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  in 
the  Guano  are  insoluble  in  water ;  the  sediment 
therefore  is  valuable  to  spread  on  the  land. 

TO  THE  LADIES. 

Guano  is  very  easily  applied  by  yon,  and  in  the 
neatest  possible  manner,  to  your  conseryatoty  and 
garden  plants.  Purchase  a  neat  keg  of  it  contiun- 
ing  about  60  lbs.,  have  a  hole  bored  in  the  head, 
into  which  insert  a  stopper.  Now  place  the  keg 
on  its  side  as  if  to  draw  liouor  out  of  it.  Then  as 
often  as  yon  vdsh  to  use  the  Guano,  take  out  the 
stopper  and  draw  out  what  is  necessary  firom  the 
keg  mth  anbon  rod  flattened  and  slightly  crooked 
at  the  end.  Now  make  a  liquid  of  it  as  descried 
above,  or  with  a  trowel,  dig  a  small  quantity  of  it 
in  the  earth,  around  the  plant.    This,  says  Hr. 


mc 


mem  eholand  FAJom. 


Tosohemacher,  most  be  done  before  the  plants 
form  their  full-sized  flowering  bods,  otherwise  they 
will  begin  to  nuJce  new  shoots,  the  bnds  will  b« 
led  behind,  and  the  flowers  wUl  open  with  dimin- 
ished beatUy.  Be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  Gua- 
no touch  the  stems  or  Uaves  of  yoiur  plants,  other- 
wise it  will  be  certain  to  kiU  them. 


'CAVTION  IS  APFUCATION. 

Be  very  oaieful  to  place  the  Guano  so  that  it 
will  not  touch  the  embryo,  or  young  ropte,  or 
stalks  of  com,  potatoes,  cabbages,  tobaceo,  su^ir- 
eane,  cotton,  or  any  plant  that  has  but  one  stem 
ftom  its  root;  for  it  i»  of  such  a  burning  nature, 
that  if  a  portion  no  larger  than  a  small  pea  comes 
in  contact  with  the  plant,  before  being  watered  or 
ramed  on,  or  undergoing  partial  decomposition,  it 
instantW  kills  it.  (d,)  >Vith  grass  and  small 
grains  this  caution  is  not  important,  as  other  shoots 
nrom  the  roots  wRl  immediately  supply  the  f^ace 
of  those  killed. 

DESTRUCTIYE  TO  INSSC7TS. 

That  Guano  is  destroctive  to  inseets  may  be 
proved  bv  an^  one  disposed  to  make  the  esgan- 
ment.  Take  insects  and  put  them  in  a  saucer  or 
bottle,  and  sprinkle  a  little  Guano  on  them  ;  or 
adz  up  a  tablespoonful  of  Gaano  in  a  gill  of  wa- 
ter, and  pour  this'Uquid  upon  the  insects.  It  will 
l«  found  to  kill  the  smaller  ones  almost  instaota* 
aaously,  sod  the  larger  in  one  to  two  hours  Ume. 

AVALTSSS  or  TARIOUS  GUANOS  BT  XMINKNT  GOEHSTS 

IN  EUROPK. 


field  into  which  it  has  bean  intimately  incorpo- 
rated. 

(6.)  Mock  that  has  been  dog  for  a  year  and 
left  lying  in  a  heap  will  form  one  of  the  best  ma- 
terials for  an  absorbent  as  well  as  a  distributor. 
It  is  not  so  moist  as  to  be  teaacioua,  or  sticky,  but 


A  bouquet  of  flowers  may  be  preserved  a  lone  sufficiently  so  to  receive  the  escaping  ammonia, 
time  in  water,  by  adding  a  venr  small  quantity  of      (c.)     Guano  should  always  be  used  in  a  moist 
Guano  to  it  as  often  as  renewed.    A  quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  a  quart  of  water  would  be  sufficient.    It 
might  be  well  also  to  add  a  table  spoonful  of  pul- 
verised charcoal  at  the  same  time. 


state.  Far  flowers,  a  fbw  beds  of  vegetables,  or  a 
few  favorite  trees  or  shrubs,  or  for  a  small  garden,, 
borders,  &o.,  it  is  better  to  dissolve  it.  Put  a 
quart  into  a  barrel  of  spring,  river  or  rain  watw, 
stir  it  well  and  water  at  evening  throu^  a  waler- 
pot. 

{d- )  This  is  an  important  caution .  There  have 
been  instances  where  corn  has  been  dropped  on  the 
guano  and  came  up  well ;  but  this  must  have  been 
owing  to  fortunate  circumstances.  •  Where  a  co- 
pious nun  immediately  succeeds  the  planting,  the 
guano  would  be  likely  to  get  leaehed,  and  thus 
prevent  injury  to  the  ccMm.  To  be  safe,  the  guano 
should  be  mixed  vrith  the  soil  on  wliich  it  is  dropt^ 
This  may  be  readily  done  with  the  foot  befeve 
dropping  the  ooro. 


Peruvian. 
AmmoniBcal  lalu,    83  to  40  pr.  c 
Animal  matter, 
iBlU  of  polaah  i 
and  aoda,      5 
Phoaph.  of  lime, 
Magneala  and 
Oxalate  of  Ume, 
Water, 
Sand, 


5  to  7 
8  to  12 

23to«8 
10  to  13 


CkiHtm. 
li  pr.  c. 
9 

8 


68 

88 
8 


83  to  88  pr.  c. 
5to   » 

9  to  11 


80  to  87 
18  to  86 


AVALTBX8  OF  YABIOCS  QUAN08  BY  DR.  CHUAON,  OT 

M£W  YOBK. 


Peruvian, 
Phoaphateoflima,  26.P8 

Aramoniacal  aaltH,  46.41 

Oxalate  of  Ume,  ,       6.44 

Phoaph.  of  magncaia,  ammonln,  8.00 

Carbonate  of  lime,  

Chloride  of  lodium,  .131 

Sulphate  of  poiaaea,  — > 

Stlphaie  of  node,  

lllca,  I  I .. 

Alumina,  &c.,5 
Undetermined  organic  matter  ^   c  45 

containing  nil rogen,  >     ' 

Water  and  loa»,  18.10 

100.00 


Chilian. 
58.65 
8.16 


8.18 
5.86  i 

4.41 
16.28 


888 
5.80 


100.00 


4frie<nr. 
38.00 
88.94 


4.17 

.68 

15.86 
18.05 

J00.00 
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The  result  of  fort;^  years  ezperienee  and  obsejy 
yation^  with  me,  is  that  common  fenoe  poets 
set  in  the  ground  green,  and  butt  end  downwards » 
will  last,  in  a  sandy  loam,  about  10  or  12  jears. 
Vhosame  set  in  a  like  situation,  inverted,  will  la0l 
15  or  18  years.  The  same  timber,  (and  soil  the 
the  same,)  well  seasoned  before  setting,  will  lasi 
8  or  10  years  longer.  I  speak  of  good  white  chest- 
nut or  white  oak. 

Timber  cat  in  the  old  of  the  moon  in  February^ 
will  not  be  eaten  by  worms,  will  not  snap  in  bam* 
ing,  and  will  last  much  lon^r  made  into  posts 
than  when  cut  at  any  other  time.  I  have  chesi* 
nut  and  white  oak  posts  standing  well  that  were* 
set  28  years  since.  Otis  Brioham. 

Westbors\  April  4, 1858. 


Remakks. — (a.)  We  should  prefer  mixing  the 
gaano  and  applying  it  immediately.  Though 
nuxed  with  flvo  or  six  parts  of  loam,  more  than  its 
own  bulk,  it  is  still  in  quite  a  concentrated  form, 
and  would  give  off  considerable  ammonia.  But  if 
mixed  and  immediately  applied  to  the  soil,  what- 
ever is  given  off  will  be  arrested  by  tb  *  soil  of  the 


FBBDING  TSAMS. 

All  cattle  should  be  fed  regularly,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  given  at  aaeh  feed.  If  from  a 
change  of  weather  or  any  other  canse  the  appe- 
tite becomes  a  Uttle  dull,  take  away  from  before 
them  what  is  lefl,  and  leave  the  place  clean  and 
sweet.  If  oxen  or  horses  are  to  be  put  to  work 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  should  begin  to 
feed  as  early  as  five,  and  will  require  an  hour  or 
more  to  eat.  If  extra  feed  is  to  be  given,  as  0.  O. 
proposes,  such  as  carrots,  it  would  be  better  to 
give  it  at  night,  after  the  animal  has  enjoyed  an 
hour  or  two  of  rest.  C.  0.  will  observe  that  it  is 
the  nutritive  properties  of  the  food  assimilated  and 
sent  through  the  system  that  gives  the  animal 
strength,  and  not  the  undigested  mass  in  the 
stomach.  A  little  rest  afler  a  hearty  meal  is  al- 
ways conducive  to  comfort  and  health. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


PLAN  AHD  DESCRIPTION  OP  A  PEIMABY  SCHOOL  HOUSE  IN  EXBTER,  N.  H. 


nan  aMTAnax. 


Tho  whool-hoDM,  of  whiob  the  for^tHDg  cot 
pnaenta  a  somewhBt  ineomplete  Tlew,  ma  bailt 
nndet  the  direetion  of  H.  F.  Frxkch,  Orin  Heu), 
and  J.  0.  HoTT,  after  deiigns  drawn  bj  the  latter 
gntlem&ii.  It  stand*  buk  about  60  feet  from  the 
atnet  in  the  midqt  of  a  half-aere  lot,  and  is 
Toonded  and  ornameoted  with  tree*.  In  reapeet 
to  itjle,  conatruction,  conTenience  of  intenial  w 
nwgement,  elegance  of  fiaish,  fnmitDre, 
nntiUtion,  aa  well  ae  amplitude  of  groonda,  it 
may  be  pointed  to  ai  a  model.  It  ia  26  feet  b; 
34,  and  13  feet  high  in  the  oleat.  The  pitch  of  the 
not  ia  29  degteea.  The  windowa  an  hong  with 
v«ighta  and  shaded  with  Tenetiaa  blinda.  The 
walla  AN  beaatifoUj  papered  and  ornamented 
with  boata  and  oasts.  As  a  snbstitiite  for  a  riok- 
stj,  rattling  black-board,  tbo  end  wall  b;  the 
teaoher'a  platform  is  plastered  with  a  siortar  of 


lime,  cement  and  lamp-black,  with  an  ontaide 
ooat  of  atueoo  aa  hard  aa  marUe,  and  as  black  as 
the  thr«e  bad  boys  that  St.  Nicholaa  dipped  m  his 
ink-stand.  Orer  the  teacher's  platform  there  ia  a 
ventilatiDg  trap-door,  openiog  bj  oord  and  pulleja 
into  the  attic.  The  at^c  ia  relieved  of  the  viUated 
ur,  thus  oonstantl;  rising  into  it,  bj  means  of  a 
ooj^Mr  Tentilator  on  the  roof. 

Tbe  abbreviation  marks  on  the  plan  maj  be  ex- 
plained as  follows  ; 

A,  Sohool-room,  2S  fbet  bj  25,  besides  the  te- 
laa  near  the  chimney,  cootdiung  62  arm-churs, 

with  book  and  slate-raoks  attached.  The  chairs 
are  made  for  oomfOTt,  and  are  fine  apedmens  of 
workmanship  &om  the  manufactory  of  W.  Q. 
Shattack,  Boston. 

B,  Seoeea  back  of  the  atove,  6  feat  by  2i,  En- 
iahed  at  the  top  with  a  Qothio  arch. 

C,  Broad  steps  onder  the  porches,  defended  by 
balostradea. 

D,  Entij  for  boys,  about  12  feet  by  71,  fumiahed 
with  books  for  hats  and  ooata. 

E,  Entry  forgirlB,aboi)tl2foetby7l,  funushed 
with  ho(^  for  bonnets  and  cloaks. 

F,  FloB,  12  inebM  sqoare,  plastered  smooth  in- 
i^e. 

O,  AdcUtioaal  Que  of  the  same  siia,  built  in  case 
ahoold  erer  be  deemed  adviaable  to  "annex"  an- 
other echocd-toom. 
P,  Platform  for  teacher,  10  feet  by  5,  elevated 
inchea,  and  pronded  with  one  of  Sbattuok'a 
deska. 
R,  Register  for  the  admission  of  pare  air. 
The  boilding  is  rmsed  abont  5  foet,  and  windovn 
« left  in  the  naderfonning  under  the  porches,  ao 
that  the  air,  whii^  ascends  tbrongh  tbe  repster 
into  the  sohool-room,  oomes  f^h  from   the  ont- 
.    'Dm  store  stands  over  the  register ; 
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the  cold  air,  therefore,  when  admitted,  cUngs,  as 
a  xaatter  of  natural  philoeophj,  around  the  hot 
»toTe,  until  it  ia  warmed,  and  then  is  drawn  over 
the  children  towards  the  ventilator  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

S,  Sinks  in  the  entries,  provided  with  pails, 
dippers,  wash-bowls ,  towels  and  a  looUns- glass 
for  the  girls. 

As  an  item  of  special  interest  to  small  districts 
in  country  towns,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  whole 
expense  was  just  $1208 ,73 .  This  mdudes  not  on- 
ly the  house  itself,  but  also  the  gracSng  of  the 
grounds,  the  planting  of  several  hundred  trees, 
the  construction  of  tasteful  fences  and  necessary 
out-buildiogs,  together  with  $300  paid  for  the  lot. 


F0r  t*«  Ifew  England  Farmer. 
PATRONS— PATRONAOB,  &0. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  last  Farmer  there  is  an 
article  on  ** Inquiries  and  Censures,"  by  John  Wil- 
cox, and  some  editorial  remarks  attached.  Mr. 
Wilcox  says  ** farmers  ou^ht  to  know  the  truth,  as 
&r  as  possible.  If  deceived  by  those  to  whom 
they  look  for  correct  information,  they  are  under 
strons  temijtations  to  withdraw  their  patronage, 
&c.  To  this  you  add  in  substance,  '^Then  toe 
word  patronage,  as  used  in  this  sentence,  is  not 
known  to  us.  We  have  no  patrons.  When  the 
reader  of  the  Farmer  thinks  ne  does  not  f^t  an 
equivalent  for  his  money,  we  advise  him  to  seek 
some  other  source  of  benefit.  So  long  as  we  have 
hands  and  feet,  and  a  modicum  of  sense  to  guide 
them,  we  shall  have  no  patrons.  The  farmer  has 
his  customers  for  his  wheat,  com  and  cattle,  and 
the  printer  his  for  the  articles  he  has  to  spare, 
but  they  are  neither  of  them  patrons." 

We  have  often  heard  "editors"  revert  to  their 
subscribers  in  this  same  way  before ;  yet  we  never 
could  see  the  force  of  the  argument,  nor  can  we 
see  it  yet  in  that  light.  As  we  see  the  subject, 
every  subscriber  to  a  paper  is  a  "patron"  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  whether  he  gets  the  full 
amount  of  his  money,  or  more  or  less,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  if  we  understand  the  editor,  what 
he  means  by  a  patron,  is  one  who  does  a  piece  of 
work,  or  favor  tor  another,  without  any  stipulated 
sum  to  be  pdd.  Or  one  who  does  a  piece  of 
work  gratuitously  for  another  or  makes  a  aonation 
for  a  certain  object.  But  I  presume  we  can- 
not have  better  authority  on  this  point,  than  Dr. 
Webster  himself.  He  says  that  a  "Patron  is 
one  who  countenances,  supports  and  protects, 
either  a  person  or  a  work,"  Ac.  And  of  "Patron- 
age," he  says,  "Special  countenance,  or  support, 
lend  or  aid  afforded  to  second  the  views  of  a  per- 
son to  promote  a  design,"  Ac.  Now  if  any  sub- 
scriber to  a  paper  or  book  does  not  countenance, 
support  and  aid  the  works  the^  pay  for,  then  what 
do  they  dot  It  must  be  plain  as  noon-day,  that 
every  subscriber  to  a  paper  is  a  real  patron  in  the 
right  sense.  So  is  every  customer  of  the  farmer 
for  his  produce,  a  real  patron.  Of  *  course  every 
subscriber  to  a  good  paper,  will  get  his  pay,  and 
be  may  got  it  in  a  single  number.  But  this  fact, 
to  our  mind,  does  not  make  him  any  the  less  ^ 
real  patron,  by  no  means.  But  suppose  the  pa- 
per should  fall  below  par  or  "meaiocral,"  and 


yet  the  subscriber  would  continue  to  take  and  pay 
for  the  paper,  as  long  as  published,  whether  it  was 
worth  hair  price  or  not,  what  then  ?  Would  he, 
then,  and  then  only,  be  considered  a  patron,  or 
would  he  not  be  as  n^ucfa  a  real  patron  when  the 
paper  was  in  Hs  pahny  days. 

The  plain  truth  is,  we  as  men  are  so  selfish,  thai 
we  are  not  willing. to  give  half  as  much  credit 
to  our  fellow-men  as  we  shooM  do.  'For  in- 
stance, we  have  been  trying  for  the  last  twelve 
years  in  our  plain  way  to  stimulate  the  farmers  to 
greater  effort  and  eaertions  to  improve  themselves 
and  the  soil.    This  we  have  tried  to  do  in  varione 
and  several  agricultural  journals  in  the  States. — 
And  so  far  as  asking  any  pay  m  dotfars  and  eents,- 
we  have  oftentimes  found  it  hard  to  get  a  hearing; 
at  all,  thongh  all  done  gratuitously  on  oar  part. — 
This  we  callreal  patronage  for  the  press,  and  edit- 
on  and  publishers  may  call  it  what  they  please. 
And  yet  tt  is  not  bound  up  in  so  close  quarters  as 
this  even.    For  it  is  more  on  the  liberal  scale  of 
getting  good,  doing  gjood,  and  coramunieattng  to 
others.    Every  gratuitous  correspondent  to  an  ag- 
ricultural journiu  can  testify  to  the  same  thing. 
What  would  an  agricultural  journal  be  in  this, 
age  were  it  not  for  tne  help  of  its  numerous  cor- 
respondents?   More  than  nine-tenths  of  all  these 
must  come  from  ^tuitous  writers.    Yet,  in  ordi- 
nary journals,  it  IS  only  a  few  such  as  "sub  or  as- 
sociate  editors"  that  can  be  paid  for  their  time. 
We  will  just  say  for  Mr.  Wilcox  that  the  "Pre- 
pared super-phosphate  of  lime"  is  not  manufac- 
tured at  New  Haven,  Gt.    But  it  is  kept  for  sale 
there,  by  Munson  &  Johnson,  of  the  agricultural 
store,  49  State  Street.        Yours,  Ac, 

L.  DuRANn. 

Derby,  Cl.,  May  5, 1853. 

Rbvarks. — It  affords  us  pleasure  to  know  that 
our  readers  are  so  watchful  of  what  b  said  in  the 
columns  of  the  Farmer  ;  that  Argus-eyed  eorre»- 
pendents  watch  its  expressions  and  weigh  its  sen- 
timents. A  kind  oorreetion  of  our  errors  can  do 
us  no  harm,  and  may  be  of  considerable  pnblie 
benefit.  We  had  rtither  supposed  that  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  was 
that  ihe  patron  had  the  gift,  or  disposition  of  some 
special  benefit,  some  special  countenance  or  sup- 
port. The  word  is  never  applied,  we  think,  to 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  mechanic  or  tradesman,  in 
the  sense  in  which  friend  Durand  uses  it.  But  if  its 
meaning  is  generally  accepted,  according  to  his 
explanation,  we  have  no  objection  to  it  as  used  in 
Mr.  Wilcox's  article. 


SuLLiTAN  Co.  Agricultural  Socibtv. — At  the 
Annual  Meeting,  holden  March  10,  1853,  of  the 
Sullivan  Co.  (N.  H.)  Agricultural  Society,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  its  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year : — 

John  S.  Walker,  Glaremont,  President. 

Charles  E.  Wheeler,  Newport,  Secretary. 

John  H.  Uigbes,  Newport,  Treasurer. 


The  Birds. — ^Attention  is  called  to  another  of 
the  delightful  articles  of  Mr.  Fowler,  upon  the 
Birds  of  New  Eogland. 
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fen  to  the  coarse  of  practice  of  a  self-coxntituted 

ohysician  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by 

^             M,               *i».  a.     :.            >  -.    -^    1     larmera  m  their  treatm«nt  of  infertile  soils.    Sup- 
Misssle.  EluTolfts: — Finding  in  one  of  my  week- i — 1._  _.j  j._j .y.^  _*._..       .    *..  *^ 

eitrcct,  according  to  his  own  recommendation,  to 


Wfoaay  twwna  tne  nmes  m  '^K'^"?™^'*^,^:  needed  Hmc-for  instance ;  would  he  procure  a 
^oe  be  made  the  allusion  I  wIU  renusd  hi«  thafc    ^^^^y  ^^^  compost  it  with  numerous  vegetaMe 


•^ .  -         ,     X,      .     *«      «.    _j    *-*-^  *c      pose  he  shoirfd  find  a  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  iron 

ries  an  article  under  the  significant  and  aUracttve  ^^^nyeniently  near  his  compSst  heap  ;  we  should 
Tjaptior^  "Expenmental  J'armtng,'  ]w>P}f*  ««fj]l^  ei^cct,  according  to  his  o^  recommendation,  to 
JVew  England  Fanner,  I  fek  movedr-hy  the  spirit,  tin&  him-foUowing  the  example  of  his  model  doo- 
of  coneroYcrsy-te  "?l8V^"^,°^»°f  >^»?]°";„  tor,  carting  it  in  for  the  improvement  of  his  farm, 
*he  comparative  allu^on  tlie  Vnto  mates  is  well  ^^^j^  ^^^  .^.  ^  .trange  if  it  did  not  benefit 
xjalculated  to  gam  him  a  Wring  among  some  gome  portion  of  Hs  ehaageful  farm t  Again,  sup^ 
«<5la8seBof'p^on«Whom  too  many  instances  are  ^^  ^^^  ^    aecertmn  whethef  his  soil 

%lroiidy  behind  the  times  m  agricultural  saeooe  J «'     -  -  - 
>SiAoe  TO  made  the  allusion  I  wul  remind  htm  tha< 

xme  noted  in  olden  time  for  hk  wisdojn  and  ex-i^^^  mVncral  substances,  and  if  his  crops  were 

tensive  observation  once  remarked,  **lle  that  is  i.__.*^.j  i__  ^ 1.__^?__    _!.__.,.  _  ..«^.  « 

first  in  his  own  cause  seemeth  just,  but  his  neigh- 
bor con^pth  and  Bcarcherth  him." 

Your  correspondent  strikes  his  first  blow  at  sci- 
•ntifie  farming  on  this  wise — ^mark  the  expression 
''^Tl^e  oheaist  may  analyze  the  soil  on  my  farm 
•  •  •  and  point  out  the  ingredient  or  ingre- 
dients which  are  wan  tine,  theoreticallv,  and  I  go 
to  work,  practically,  ana  find  my  land  uiiproduc- 
tive  as  bnore."  T\k9  may  be  so,  is  not  always 
«atiflfaotoiy  io  those  who  understand  the  use  of 
figures.  In  the  Working  Farmer,  Vol.  3,  No.  2. 
Prof.  Mapes  writes,  *' Within  the  last-three  years 


benefited  b^  the  application  of  such  artificial  ma- 
nures, continue  year  after  year  to  add  lime  to  his 
compost  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  required  amend" 
ment*  j. 


P.  S. — The  above  was  written  before  receiving 
the  March  number  of  the  Farmer^  wliich  contains 
your  remarks  showing  some  of  your  olyections  to 
the  recommendation  of  your  correspondent,  which 
the  paper  in  which  I  first  read  the  article  did  not 
copy. 

L  find  too  in  the  same  namber  another  corres- 


we  have  visited  many /arms,  and  some  of  the  own-  pondent  seems  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  practical 
ers  sent  certificates  of  results.''^    One  represented  ??«??*^  ^\  analysis  of  soils.    He  says,  *jls  it  possi- 


an 


that  under  our  advice  he  bad  added  the  missing 
constituents  to  his  soil,  at  an  expense  of  only 
^4,12^  per  acre,  with  pr(»>er  titiage^  and  pro- 
duced, in  consequence,  the  following  crcyps : — Corn 
128  bushels  of  ears  per  aore,  where  formerly  with 
much  larger  e:vpenditure  for  manures,  but  30 
bushels  01  sheRid  com  had  been  produced.  Po- 
tatoes, 310  bushels  per  acra.  ^langold  wurtzel 
16  tons  per  acre,  and  ether  -crops  in  proportion. 
Had  your  oorrespoadent  cited  an  instance  where  a 
person  having  an  analysis  of  his  soil  by  a  compe- 
tent chemist— 1)  id  added  the  required  amend- 
ment— as  in  the  mstance  above  quoted,  and  failed 
^f  satisfactory  results,  I  might  have  remained  si 
lent ;  but  he  does  no  such  thing ;  he  onlj  gives 
liis  ipse-dixit,  and  goes  on  to  prove  from  his  prac- 
iical  experience  in  well-digging  that  soils  are  so 
variable  even  within  short  distances  that  a 
analvsis  must  be  of  doubtful  utility. 

Or  his  first  well,  he  states  :  ''after  removing 
the  soil  at  the  surface  we  entered  a  quicksand  Ak).  ,'^ 
of  the  second,  some  fifty  feet  distant,  he  continues  : 
''after  removing  the  soil  we  came  upon  hard  com- 
pact clay  gravel,"  &c.  and  closes  the  sentence  with 
the  remark,  "here  was  an  illustration  of  the 
change  ins(tfls  worth  noticing."  Here  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  way  some  people  jump  at  conclu- 
sions, unparalelled  in  my  previous  reading.  I  had 
always  supposed  that  the  portion  of  the  earth *s 
surface  through  which  the  plow  passes,  into  which 
the  manure  is  worked,  and  to  which  the  seed  is 
committed, is  thelsoi/ — proper — the  part  that  chem- 
ists and  agriculturists  had  most  to  do  with,  but 
vour  correspondent  having  removed  this  in  both 
instances  without  no  tins  any  difierence,  has  seemed 
to  entirel^r  lose  sight  of  it,  and  digging  down  into 
the  5i<^8oil  and  not  finding  the  bowels  of  mother 
Earth  perfectly  even  and  uniform,  he  announces 
the  discovery  of  a  principle  in  affriculture  that  is 
likely  to  baffle  the  combined  skiu  of  chemists  and 
farmers  in  their  attempts  to  improve  our  system 
of  husbandry. 


ble  that  by  careful  analysis  of  soils  from  sterile 
Mass.,  and  of  those  from  the  Scioto  valley,  famous 
for  its  wonderful  fertility,  no  clue  to  tlie  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  two  can  be  detected  1"  "I 
here  confess  my  surprise  at  the  results,  and  will 
acknowledge  thejr  have  done  much  to  shake  my 
faith  in  all  chemical  analysis  of  soils." 

I  would  inquire  if  the  specimen  of  soil  from 
Hampden  Co.  is  a  fair  representative  of  sterile 
Mass.  soil;  also  what  is  the  average  produce  of  the 
Hampden  Co.  soil.  "Having  witnessed  the 
growth  of  corn  in  both  States,"  has  he  found  out 
no  difierence  in  the  geological  character  of  the 
different  places,  nor  found  any  difference  in  me- 
chanical condition  ?  Has  he  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  difference  in  latitude,  temperature  ef  cli- 
mate ?  &c.  Has  he  read  Prof.  Johnston's. lecture 
on  the  Relations  of  Physical  Geography  to  prac- 
tical Agriculture  ? 

Briitgewaier,  March,  1853. 


/. 
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RXTRAIi  PUSASTTRES. 

Tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  situatjoa  in  life  ^hich  af- 
fords greater  facilities  for  enioyjnent  than  that  of 
the  husbandman.  Exempt  from  the  many  cares 
which  throng  the  pathway  of  the  professional  man, 
the  farmer  finds  ample  opporiunily  to  cultivate  hb 
mind  and  expand  his  intellect,. and  even  while  en- 
gaged in  labor,  may  sjtill  be  a  learner  from  the 
great  book  of  Nature. 

As  the  plowshare  turns  the  sods,  his  eye  wan- 
ders over  the  rich  landscape,  and  in  the  meander- 
ing streams,  the  wood-crowned  hilb  and  smiling 
vales,  he  traces  the  finrndr  of  iGed.  The  slory  of 
the  spring-time  is  not  j^  him  unheeded.  He  sees 
with  delight  the  delicate  verdure  mantling  in  beau- 
ty the  awakening  earth— he  views  with  pleasure, 
the  fair  petals  ofinnumerable  blossoms  as  they  un- 
fold to  the  genial  sunbeams,  and  he  feels  upon  his 
cheek,  the  soft  breeze  which  is  laden  with  their 
In  perfect  keeping  with  his  conclusions,  he  re* 'balmy  perfume.    For  him,  the  minstrels  of  heaven 
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.  JutTe  a  song  of  joy,  and  all  natuve  Menui  hjinniiig 
an  anthem  of  praise,  dadlj  the  farmer  greets 
the  spring-time,  and  with  a  light  heart  prenaree 
his  fields,  and  sows  the  tiny  SMd,  whieh  will  yet 
peld  a  glorious  automn  oflbring.  No  feTerish  ez- 
diement  distoriis  his  pladd  life,<-Hio  wHd  dreams 
of  fiune  and  glory — no  aml»tbns  sehsmea,  whose 
bright  hopes  Soam  for  a  space,  then  fiule  in  daric- 
ness  away.  His  oonrse  is  oefore  him*-«mple  and 
plain— peace  and  contentment  are  the  inmates  of 
Lis  breast.  Day  after  day  beholds  him  at  his 
healthful  toils,  and  fortune  smiles  npon  him.  ffis 
table  boasts  few  foreign  luxuries,  oat  plenty  is 
ever  there,  and  the  yiands  prodnoed  bv  nis  own 
care  are  partaken  of  with  a  relish  whion  the  epio- 
nre  mizht  envy.  Home  is  to  the  husbandman  a 
delighuul  spot.  Care  flees  from  his  fireside,  and 
the  erening  boars  are  spent  in  calm  conTene  or 
innocent  gfoe.  When  night's  sombre  eurtains  en- 
fiild  the  earth,  he  finds  a  sweet  repose,  for  toil  has 
lent  **a  blissful  sest  to  slumber." 

How  many  young  men  who  now  forsake  their 
rural  homes  and  seek  the  crowded  dfy,  would 
escape  the  snares  of  the  tempter  and  shun  the  cup 
of  sorrow,  if  they  remiuned  upon  the  peaoeftil  farms 
of  their  fathers.  b.  c.  l. 

Lebanon^  Vt. 


There  are  few  spurious  productions  character- 
ised by  a  more  invincible  tenadty  of  life  than  witch 
grass.  When  it  has  once  become  thoroughly 
radicated  in  the  sdl,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Some  writers  who  appear  to  be  im* 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  no  human  eilbrt  is  com- 
petent thoroughly  to  cleanse  lands  which  have  be- 
come fouled  by  ito  presence,  recommend  culttvat- 
Ing  it  as  hay ;  but  we  can  contem|date  witch  grass 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  most  troublesome 
and  exhausting  truant,  and  one  that  the  fitfmer 
cannot  do  better  than  to  keep  at  a  distance,  let 
the  expense  be  what  it  may.  That  it  makes  a 
most  excellent  and  nutritious  feed  for  stods,  when 
eat  early  and  properly  cured,  admits  not  of  any 
doubt ;  and  we  are  for  from  denying  that  there 
are  any  drcumstanoes  in  which  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously and  profitably  cultivated,  as  for  instance, 
on  soils  of  a  low  description,  where  the  surfoce  is 
somewhat  soft,  and  which  are  otherwise  constitu- 
tionally incapacitated  for  tillage.  In  such  situa- 
tions there  is  at  least  a  strofig  probaUlity  that  its 
introduction  vrould  be  attended  with  success.  Bat 
no  fonaarwho  onderttlHiids  its  nature,  will  ever  be 
•sdneed  into  the  piactice  of  sovring  witch  grass 
seed  on  lands  intended  to  be  cultivated  subse- 
q[a5ntiy.  The  well-^mown  difficulty  attending  its 
eradication,  irill  operate  on  most  minds,  as  an  ef- 
fident.caation  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  every  one 
who  appreciates  easy  and  thofoagh  cultivation, 
<will  goard  against  its  propagpttion  and  spread  as 
much  as  psactioable. .  In  light  soils,  of  a  rich  and 
warm  character,  the  labor  of  extirminating  it— un- 
less extra  means  are  resorted  to— is  osoally  the 


in  which  soffioeni  extra  labor  has  been  performed 
in  consequence  of  the  usurpation  of  this  pest,  to 
purchase  the  b(m1  twice  over,  and  yet  the  crop  is 
more  luxuriant  and  rigorous  than  it  was  when  at- 
tention was  first  directed  to  them.  The  roots  of 
this  grass  are  very  strong  and  numaroos,  they  are 
also  remarkably  tenacioas  of  life,  and  unless  they 
are  removed  from  the  soil  entire,  this  may  be  a 
temporary  abridgement  of  the  erilbut  no  perman- 
ent cure.  Some  gardeners,  when  this  pest  has  be- 
come radicated  in  their  soil,  cover  the  surface  vrith 
boards,  and  allow  the  land  tofrest  a  year.  In  this 
way  it  is  suflbcated,  and  is  [MrobaUy  more  earily 
destroyed  than  in  any  other  way.  The  loss  of  the 
year's  crop  is  of  trifling  consequence,  as*the  pres- 
ence of  the  witch  grass  would  render  the  expense 
of  cultivating  it  too  great  to  allow  of  much  profit, 
even  under  the  most  fovorable  drcumstanoes. 

YHien  a  soil  can  be  covered  for  two  suoeesnve 
seasons,  in  this  way,  the  eradication  is  thorough, 
generally  speaking,  and  with  proper  care  in  the 
afler  coltivation  it  will  rarely  be  resUK)ked.  Salt, 
in  large  quantities,  will  destroy  witch  grass ;  bat 
the  amoont  required  fbr  this  purpose  renders  the 
undertaking  expendve,  especially  if  the  soil  is 
deep,  rich  and  mellow,  as  in  such  cases  the  roots 
extend  to  a  great  depth,  and  generally  numerous, 
vjgoioas  and  strong.  It  propagates  mostly  by  its 
MenA  roots,  and  when  allowed  to  grow,  generally 
produces  a  medium  crop  for  two  years ;  it  then 
b^guM  to  dwindle,  the  stalks  become  annuaQy 
thinner  and  less  numerous,  and  it  finally  *'runs 
OQt,"  although  upon  plowing  and  manoring  the 
land,  it  always  reappears  and  flourishes  as  before. 

l%e  best  and  cheapest  way  we  have  fbond  to 
extenmnate  this  grass,  is,  to  plow  deep,  pulverise 
finely,  and  then  with  a  rake  and  the  hands  gather 
up  the  roots  and  cast  them  away,  or  bum  tiieai. 
Then  iHth  a  three-toothed  cultivator,  the  teetii 
being  ten  or  tvrelve  inches  long,  go  over  the  ground 
thoroughly, which  will  bring  up  a  still  further  por- 
tion, whidi  must  be  gathered  as  before. 

In  this  thoroo|^  manner  we  have  cleared  aa 
acre  in  a  single  season  so  as  to  find  little  trouble 
fkcm  it  afterwards.  Harrowing,  raking  with  the 
spring-tooth  and  the  independent  acting  rakes, 
have  proved  utteriy  futile  with  us  in  collecting 
these  grass  roots. 

Harrowing  late  in  aatanai,  after  the  ground  haa 
been  froien,  and  thawed  again  two  or  three  indies 
in  depth,  is  said  to  kiH  the  roots  by  turning  them 
out  and  expodng  them  to  winter  frosts. 


OlFIB  JLKD  PaXVXNTIVX  OF  TBI  FOTATO  RoT.^Mt. 

H.  Penoyer,  of  Union  county,  Illinois,  puMisliBS 
in  the  8t,  Lams  RepvbNemi  his  experience  and  sac- 
cess  b  preventing  the  potato  rot.  He  has  tested 
his  preventive  for  four  years,  with  perfect  socccm, 
while  others  in  the  same  fidd  whonerieetedith)st 
their  entire  crop.  It  is  asserted,  abo,  that  tim 
labor  of  a  fifot  and  waeaa  now  point  to  many  BeUst  root  is  nsariy  doable  the  SMS.    The  rwiMdy  I9  aa 
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IbDowB :  **TBke  one  peek  of  fine  salt  and  mix  it 
thovonghly  with  half  a  basliel  of  Nova  Sootia  plas- 
ter or  gvpatim,  (the  plaster  is  the  heat,)  and  in* 
Mediately  after  hoemg  the  potatoes  the  seooiM 
time,  or  just  as  the  joang  potato  bepns  to  set, 
sprinUe  oa  the  main  tines,  next  to  the  groand,  a 
laMe  spoonfid  of  the  above  mixtore  to  each  hul, 
and  be  anre  to  get  it  on  the  main  mee,  as  it  is 
Ibvnd  that  the  rot  prooeeds  frcMn  the  sting  of  an 
insect  in  the  me,  and  the  mixture,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  vine,  kOls  the  efl&ct  of  it  Mfore  it 
reaches  the  potato."  Mr.  P.  asks  notlung  for  his 
discoveiy  beyond  what  those  who  are  Mnefitod 
ace  willing  to  dve,  and  he  desiivs  a  test  to  be  made 
before  an  opinion  is  fiNrmed.  This  is  reasonable, 
and  the  expeiiflMnt  ooats  so  little  that  it  is  worth 
tasting* 

W»f  Dto  if  •!»  JEnflMitf  Wmmtr. 
THB  FARBCBR'S  OABINBT. 

The  ield  of  acieDce  which  bvites  the  Gunner  to 
investigation  is  a  boimdless  one.  The  atmosphere, 
the  earth  iHth  its  rocks  and  plants,  its  animals 
and  insects,  and  immense  variety  of  soils,  m  all 
intimatdy  connected  with  his  success  in  his  pro- 
fession. ^  Ail  fivmers,  who  have  for  a  length  of 
timecnltivated  the  earth,  may  be  sapposed  to  luMre 
tcmt  knowledge  in  all  these  matters,  for  observa- 
tion, however  olunted  it  may  have  appeared,  will 
sometimes  be  in  action,  and  when  allowed  to 
exist,  practical  benefits  wHl  resalt. 

Now  one  of  the  benefits  we  claim  as  tesotting 
from  fiuners'  lyceoms,  beyond  that  ftanii^hed  by 
the  library,  with  its  dielves  filling  vrith  soientifio 
wor^,  got  up  by  individoals  who  have  closely  in- 
vestigated tiie  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  and 
by  the  means  we  have  proposed,  mngpng  the 
Mts  of  their  veseafches  within  the  means  of  all 
who  desirs  the  benefit  of  them,  is  that  by  tiieee  so- 
cial gatherings  of  exchange  of  thoncht,  the  re- 
mJi  of  the  observations  of  the  many  become  the 
common  stock  of  all.  So,  then,  if  vnder  certain 
dreamstances,  Mr.  A.  has  seen  things  ^filfofent 
ftom  their  preeentalion  to  Mr.  T.,  it  is  seen  at 
OBce,  that  mdividaal  observation  has  not  been 
poshed  to  its  fiill  extent,  and  then  the  ofni^on  of 
each,  being  contradictoiy  to  the  other,  though 
each  may  have  been  right  under  the  droumstan- 
ces,  not  only  they  wUl  enter  the  field  with  new 
seal  and  ftesh  henss,  bat  thdr  eonfiictingopfaiions 
will  diaw  ethers  mto  the  same  work,— the  onri- 
ofti^  wm  be  excited,  investigation  will  Hi^ow  and 
fiiets  demonstrated  which  to  them  m^^ht  have  for- 
ever remained  mysteries. 

To  aid  hi  these  mvestigations  and  to  make  all 
asfftnfat  that  tiiingi  are  calSsd  by  tiieir  right  names, 
WewmiU  have  Wefl'toleeted  cabinets  connected 
With  all  these  histitations. 

First,  we  wouM  have  a  cabhmt  of  minerals. 
Soils  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  the  &inte^tion 


rocks.    Now  the  wearing  'down  of 

slaAe  does  net  piodnoe  a  soQ  Uke  that  of  Bmestone 
etWn,  nor  do  the  ^Mrsnt  varieties  of  fimestone 
pmoee  a  soQ  alike  in  its  proportions.  Hot  vari- 
ed is  feimd  to  exist  as  often  as  the  compositicm 
of  rocks  changes.  Oonseqnentiy,  the  ptoduotfve 
power  of  tSe  soai  vary.  Their  character,  to  a 
matextent,  mif  be  detersiined  by  the  eharaeter 
^  the  principal  rock,  attd  so  when  the  Md  is  as- 


tant,  by  a  specimen  of  tiie  rock  we  may  approxi- 
mate tovraros  the  <||ua]itT  of  the  soil.  So  then, 
we  would  have  a  mineralQ|^cal  cabinet  connected 
with  the  fonners'  lyceum.  And  this  should  in 
no  way  be  confined  to  fim^gments  of  rocks  them- 
selves ;  but  should  embrace,  as  for  as  possiUci 
the  ^flbrent  varieties  of  s(nl  made  up  from  these 
rocks. 

Then  we  would  have  a  botanic  cabinet.  Hers 
we  vroold  have  well  prepared  ^pechnens  of  all  tiie 
grasses  and  grains  nt  &r  cultivation,  neatiy  ar- 
ranged in  theb  difibrent  spedes  and  varieties,  so 
that  the  voung  former  could  mark  at  once  their 
peculiar  fisatures  and  see  the  dilforence  they  pre- 
sent ni  their  different  stages  firom  wild  oowth  to 
the  most  suocessful  cultivation.  In  adStion,  let 
such  plants  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  nox- 
ious to  the  fiurmer's  interest,  have  a  place  here, 
labelled  as  such,  to  warn  the  unwary  and  inexpe- 
rienced of  the  danger  of  admitting  them  to  his 
grounds. 

.  If  spedmens  of  ^flbrent  varieties  of  wood^  with 
the  leaf  and  seed,  were  added,  it  would  (pve  addi- 
tional interest  and  open  a  beautUul  field  of  study 
to  the  young  mind.  Then  we  would  have  a  cabi- 
net of  nsects,  each  h^Qed  strictiy  with  its  good 
or  bad  qualities.  Many  of  these  are  fotal  pests  to 
the  fiunner,  yet  how  fittie  does  he  know  of  thefar 
general  chameter!  How  fow  of  themcan  he  rec- 
oniise  by  then;  countenances,  much  less  can  he 
call  by  name  when  he  meets  them.  In  short,  so 
great  has  been  his  bdifibrence  in  the  matter,  that 

Srobably  not  one  in  fif^  of  the  formers  of  New 
^  nffUnd  can.  distinguish  his  friends  from  his  foes 
in  toe  foathered  or  tne  insect  races.  Hence,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  often  sacrifices  the  former  aikl 
^ves  countenance  to  the  latter.  Els  ignoranei 
m  the  matter  leads  him  to  do  it  and  sofibr  the 
losses  that  too  often  result.  And  yet  who  is  to 
blame  for  this  igncranoe,  when  he  every  day  is 
hdding  communton  with  nature  In  aU  her  works, 
and  each  day  fiunishes  some  Idsure  moments 
when  he  mignt  investigate  the  things  that  sur- 
round him  in  the  air  aoove  and  the  earth  over 
which  he  walks,— ^hen  sdence  is  opening  her 
rich  store-house  and  inviting  him  to  come  in  and 
take  Hberally  of  her  treasures. 

Wehave  thus  i^anced  hastily  atwhat  we  would 
have  a  formers'  lyceum  cabmet  contain  of  natural 
history,  to  which  we  would  add  works  of  art,  such 
as  drawings  and  models  of  implements,  paintings 
of  animals  and  fruits,  and  indeed  everything  tliat 
can  interest,  enli^ten  and  please  the  fonnsr's 
nund  and  keep  it  m  vimous  and  healthy  action* 
And  here  we  submit  Sie  query,  if  there  was  a 
place  in  each  town  or  even  in  every  county  Eke 
the  one  we  have  briefly  sketched,  would  not  its  in- 
fluence on  ittriculture  and  the  rural  arts  bs  of  a 
salutary  and  projgrosrive  chanustert  Under  such 
circumstances,  with  ths  foots  drawn  out  and  placed 
before  theur  eyes,  would  not  formers  see  at  once. 


df  rocks,  and  minerals  are  the  representatives  of  that  sdence  in  beauties  and  its  practical  influence 
M.^^  -..-fc-     w —  Ai.. .__  J —   _j.  __._-  yjf^  ^  fij^ggg^^  and  instead  of  enoouraging  thdr 

sons  to  leave  the  j^w  and  the  scythe  to  engage 
in  other  profosrions  in  hope  of  greater  ^ory  or 
gain,  ironld  they  not  see  a  field  of  ambition  and 
revrard  open  here,  more  than  large  enoush  for  all 
their  daims  ?  And  young  men,  too,  wouU  see  the 
bright  destiny  that  was  inviting  them  upirard  and 
no  KMiger  pant  for  the  renown  of  counter  jumpers  * 
DT  seek  profossions  of  nncartain  success,  fiMMe  in- 
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dependence,  and  have  no  greater  demand  on 
tellectual  progress  than  their  own. 

We  hear  oDjectionB  to  the  plan  we  have  pro- 
posed. The  ghost  of  some  old  Hunks  is  whisper- 
ing in  our  ears  that  we  have  laid  out  too  much 
work.  It  oinV  be  accomplished  without  serious 
interference  with  the  more  important  object  of 
getting  ^Uhe  dollar,'*^ — the  almighty  friend  of  ig- 
norance and  parsimony.  We  do  not  despise  ^Hhe 
dollar y''  but  wish  we  had  enough  and  to  spare  to 
many  such  institutions.  It  would  be  a  bright  in- 
vestment. But  we  insist  upon  it,  that  man  is  en- 
dowed with  too  high  facultres  to  be  borne  down  by 
the  grovelUng  demands  of  pecuniary  gain.  lie 
has  intellect  to  appreciate  nobler  obiects  than  bagsi 
of  gold  or  large  ctomsdns, — ^a  mind  that  can  ex- 
pand through  infinitude,  and  not  only  drink  in 
pleasure  from  all  the  fountains  of  nature  and  art, 
out  can  turn  the  waters  of  those  fountains  throa|;h 
the  elevated  regions  of  taste  and  refinement  to  in- 
crease, beautify  and  variegate  the  products  of  the 
earth,  and  make  cultivation  a  delightful  toil. 

It  carCl  be  done.  Individuals  have  their  libra- 
ries, not  only  in  other  professions,  but  in  the  ag- 
ricultural, and  as  long  as  this  is  the  fact  in  cases 
of  men  whose  business  occupations  are  making  con- 
tinual drafts  on  their  time,  oflen  bringing  tou  and 
fatigue  in  times  when  they  anticipated  leisure, 
cannot  associated  effort  accomplish  the  same  ob- 
ject ?  Especially,  cannot  farmers  in  whose  ordi- 
nary pursuits  the  very  elements,  with  whose  pow- 
er he  should  be  familiar,  throw  obstacles  to  labor 
do  as  much  1 

It  is  an'ase  when  much,  very  much  is  saying  and 
doing  on  this  matter  of  agricultural  education ;  yet, 
after  all,  but  very  little  progress  seems  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  matter.  Tnus  far  we  may  infer  there 
has  been  more  wind  than  r<un  in  the  strong  flow 
of  words  ihat  have  been  uttered  on  the  suoject. 
The  wind  will  ere  long  pass  away,  and  then  we 
hope  farmers  will  take  hold  of  the  subject  them- 
selves, assert  and  defend  their  rights — take  the 
position  that  God  has  given  them,  and  resolve  that 
they  will  be  an  intellectual  and  a  highly  educated 
class.  When  they  do  this,  success  hitherto 
known,  will  crown  their  efforts. 

Eimwood,  Feb,  15, 1853. 


un- 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
SEASON. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  season  up  here  in  the  Old 
Oranite  State,  is  about  four  weeks  earlier  than  it 
was  last  spring.  The  farmers  have  commenced 
plowing  and  sowing  a  little,  and  will  finish  most 
of  their  spring  sowing  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fideen 
days.  Wiifter  grain  looks  as  well  as  it  has  any 
spring  for  severalyears  past.  There  being  no  frost 
in  the  ground,  the  grass  Is  qnite  green  as  soon  as 
the  snow  is  gone.  The  sugar  season  w^as  not  as 
good  as  it  was  last  by  full  one-third.  I  think  that 
we  shall  have  hay  enough  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  as  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  the 
cattle  are  out  to  grass  in  some  places. 

Samuel  L.  Powers. 

Cornish,  N.  //.,  April  15,  1853. 


SPB.NT  Tan  Bark. — The  Pa,  Farm  Journal  tells 
of  a  successful  application  of  tan  bark,  made  by 
mistake  to  a  portion  of  the  editor *s  garden.  He 
ordered  a  certain  part  to  be  well  spaded  and  ma-' 


nured  for  beans,  but  the  gardener  doe  up  another 
plot  and  applied  a  heavy  coating  ofpretty  well 
^composed  tan  bark.  The  soil  was  a  stiff  clay,  and 
no  other  manure  was  applied  or  hajd  been  to  thi» 
bed  for  several  years  pieviouslv.  Tne  beans  were 
planted  and  were  the  most  thrifty  and  vigorous 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  stiff  soil  has  become 
quite  mellow,  and  appears  to  retain  its  warmth 
and  moisture  much  better  than  any  other  in  the 
garden. 

For  the  Nero  England  Farmer, 
mSEOTB— FLX7M-TRX2B  WARTS. 

The  depredations  of  insects  upon  fruits  and 
vegelable»  may  sometimes  prompt  the  farmer 
to  wish  it  were  in  his  power  to  exterminate  theiff 
whole  race.  But,  as  the  Creator  has  ^nted  ev- 
ery green  herb  for  food  t&  ** every  creeping  thing,'' 
no  less  than  to  fowls  and  beasts,  as  weU  as  nobler 
man,  and  has  effectually  secured  them  from  any 
such  sad  doom,  we  mnst  content  ourselves  to  l)e 
fellow-Kiommoners  with  them,  despite  all  we  mar 
wish  or  do.  The  fruits,  flowers  and  plants  whicb 
we  61aim  as  exclusively  ours,  thoy  emphatically 
declare,  by  unmistakable  deeds,  are  no  less  theirs ; 
for  hate  and  fight  them  aa  we  may,  they  will  livCr 
beset  their  progeny,  and  eat  freely  what  they  like^ 
find  it  as  they  may,  in  the  prince's  or  the  humblest 
cottager ^s  enclosure.  Choicest  fruits,  sweetest 
flowers  they  love,  as  decidedly  as  man.  Do  they 
invade  our  rights  f  Not  so ;  they  claim  instinct- 
ively, only  their  own.  A  vast  family  is  supplied 
from  the  same  bountiful  band,  and  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  agriculturist  to  reflect  more  upon  ob- 
vious facts,  in  the  providential  arrangements  estab* 
lished  between  him  and  inferior  orders  of  animal 
existence. 

Suppose  all  insects  that  annoy  us  and  prey  upon 
fruit  trees  and  cultivated  plants  were  extinct. 
Then  what  would  become  of  the  birds?  They 
would  be  robbed  of  their  appointed  food,  and 
starved,  and  their  matchless,  wild  music  would 
greet  us  at  our  hard  toils  no  longer.  What  soli- 
tude, amid  the  luxuriant  veeetation,  and  bright 
suns  of  summer !  Say  you,  be  it  so?  Our  fruite 
and  grains  are  safe ,  from  these  vile  foes .  Patience , 
friend— think  aeain,  what  result  would  follow  even 
as  to  these.  m>t  a  blossom  or  germ  would  be  at- 
tacked, by  a  marauder,  and  all  of  them  would  be 
lefl  to  live  or  die  as  they  might,  in  uiumpeded  de- 
velopment. Think  you  that  your  trees  would  be 
sure  to  cast  off  all  the  superfluous  fruit,  and  reserve 
only  a  quantity  which  tney  were  capable  of  well 
sustaining,  and  bringing  to  perfection?  Not  so ; 
they  would  be  over-loaded,  and  your  fruit  would 
be  smaller  and  of  inferior  quality,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  trees  would  be  greatly  exhausted,  and 
perhaps  rendered  shortlived,  by  overtasldng  their 
vital  powers.  Their^  wood  and  branches  must 
grow  annually,  and  be  sustained  by  the  same  stock 
that  yields  the  fruit,  and  in  due  proportion  to  the 
general  demands  upon  the  trees  for  maturing  th^ 
present  fruit,  and  preserving  their  vigor  and  health 
for  subsequent  years.  Many  lessons  the  Ruler  of 
Nature  teaches  us,  whioh  through  inattention  we 
are  wont  to  overlook.  If  animius  need  rest,  and 
can  endure  only  a  given  amount  of  labor,  why 
should  not  fruit  trees  follow  the  samemw,  and  be 
relieved  of  the  excessive  burden  they  would  be  des- 
tined to  bear,  without  that  kind  of  pruning,  for 
which  certain  insects  are  employed?    I^t  us  not 
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say,  then,  that  they  are  altogether  pemicioas, 
when  we  see  our  peach  branches  sure  to  break 
^dwn  without  props,  or  unless  much  relieved  of 
their  burden  by  our  own  hands,  and  when  we  may 
be  sure  a  superabundant  and  imperfect  firuitaee 
would  load  our  orchards,  if  no  worm-eaten  apple 
w«re  dislodged  from  their  branches. 

As  to  pl\)m  tree  warts,  my  coniecture  is,  that  as 
they  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  proved  to  be 
produced  by  insects,  they  arise  from  the  want  of 
the  healthy  deposition  of  the  woody  fibre,  and  that 
this  may  result  from  obstructed  circulation  of  the 
flap,  this  being  caused  by  deficiency  of  one  or  more 
ingredients  in  the  soil.  Impeded  circulation  of  sap 
may  cause  an  accumulation  of  it  in  particular 
places,  there  forming  the  warts.  If  the  conjecture 
should  be  well  founded,  the  deuderatam  would  be 
to%ficertain  what  to  apply  to  the  soil  around  the 
tree,  to  promote  free  circulation  of  the  sap.  I  de- 
eire  vegetable  physiologists  to  cast  light  upon  the 
(Bulject  if  thev  ctai^  if  such  is  the  disease,  what  is 
the  cure?  We  would  refrain  from  constant  am- 
putation of  the  trees,  if  a  better  course  can  be  pre- 
scribed. 

*A  young  seedling  peach  tree  began  last  spring 
to  send  out  long,  curly,  misshapen  leaves,  on  cer- 
tun  branches,  and  wnere  these  grew,  the  branch- 
•es  were  distended,  grew  crooked,  and  stopped  ex- 
tending themselves.  Free  application  of  urine  to 
the  root  was  followed  by  their  recovery  and  healthy 
^wtb.  Hence  I  surmise  that  as  the  disease  of 
the  peach  tree  yielded  to  this  applicatiion,  the  same, 
or  phosphate  of  ammonia,  or  phosphate  of  Hme, 
might  have  the  like  efiect  upon  uie  ^um  tree. 
But  fair  ^periments  are  better  than  conjectures  or 
flurmises.  J.  Lee. 

Salisbury,  Conn,,  Feb.  8M,  1853. 

p.  S,  Feb.  9lh,  Since  writing  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, my  co^eoture  as  to  the  cause  is  much 
atrengthened,  by  examining  two  warty  twigs  from 
a  neighbor's  plum  tree.  I  have  wanted  a  lens 
however,  to  enable  me  positively  to  decide  whether 
there  are  any  traces  of  a  minute  insect's  work. 
Two  holes  through  the  black  coating  of  th% largest 
wart  I  traced  with  my  knife  carefully,  and  some 
evidence  of  the  dusty  gnawings  of  a  worm  was  in- 
dicated for  some  distance,  and  a  minute  trace  of 
his  course  seemed  discernible.  Yet  if  a  worm  had 
been  at  work,  he  mi^ht  have  sprung  from  an  egg 
deposited  in  the  wnrt  while  young  and  growing, 
and  not  be  the  original  cause  of  it.  The  other 
twig  presented  no  discoverable  symptom  of  this 
kind.  The  diseased  growth  encompassed  th3  tyfig 
half  round,  the  distance  of  about  two  inches  in 
length.  It  is  evidently  z  fungus  formaUon,  shootr 
ing  in  laySjrs  from  the  wood  of  the  twig,  and  ex- 
tepding  sometimes  nearly  to  its  pith.  A  little  be- 
low the  wart,  the  early  stage  of  tne  disease  is  seen, 
indicating  that  the  bark  had  first  cracked  open 
along  the  twig,  and  then  exudation  of  sap  had 
formed  an  incipient  wart  firmly  attached  to  the 
wood  beneath.  The  healthy  deposit  of  woody 
fibre  beneath  the  bark  ^ves  place  to  this  curious 
exhausting  malformation,  whatever  may  be  the 
peculiar  predisposing  cause.  The  knobs  and  wens 
on  oaks  possibly  are  of  a  similar  character,  espe- 
cially those  found  at  times,  upon  their  smsuler 
branches.  The  exuding  gum  orpeach  trees  seems 
incapable  of  producing  a  nke  eflect,  yet  it  extends 
disease  beneath  the  bark,  by  being  forced  out  of 


its  appropriate  course.  So,  also,  I  find  the  inner 
b&rk  of  the  plum  twig  diseased  some  distance  be- 
low the  wart.  What  I  have  thus  stated,  even  if 
I  have  formed  a  wrong  opinion,  may  awaken  in- 
vestigation, and  perhaps  result  in  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  subject,  by  some  pen  more  competent 
to  the  task.  j.  l. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
MOHTBliY  FABMBR  FOR  APBIL, 

Did  you  ever  write  an  article  for  thp  Farmer, 
several  pages  of  fair,  legible  manuscript — (of 
coarse  you  would  send  no  other  to  the  printers,  as 
an  honest  man  vou  would  not,  for  they  earn  a  liv- 
ing by  their  pro^ion,  and  when  obliged  to  <*take" 
bad  copy  they  lose  time,  patience,  and  money,  too, 
almost  as  directly  as  though  it  were  **  picked^' 
from  their  podcet  by  the  careless  writer ;  and  not 
only  do  they  receive  all  such  excuses  as  ''in  haste,'* 
**no  time  to  re-write,"  "excuse  my  scribbling," 
&c.,  most  ungraciously,  but  they  do  sometimes  say 
hard  words,  very  hard,  about  tire  writing  and  the 
writer;  no,  you  never  sent  any  such  IJ — but  as  I 
was  about  to  inquire,  did  you  not  experience  some- 
thing like  disappointment  when  you  saw  how 
small  a  space  your  article  of  several  sheets  of  let- 
ter-paper occuined,  when  printed?  I  have  felt  so 
myselt ;  and  tms  has  set  me  a-thinking  of  the  mass 
of  manuscript  requured  to  fill  up  a  single  number 
of  the  monthly  Farmer,  which  consists  mainly  of 
original  matter. 

But  the  amount  is  not  all ;  look  a  moment  at 
the  variety  of  the  "pile"  of  bralo-dust  that  is 
tnonthly  coined  into  a  circulating  medium,  at  this 
one  mint. 

Besides  all  that  is  written  by  the  editor,  inclu- 
ding reports  of  over  fifty  speeches  or  remarks  at 
agncoltural  meetings,  and  replies  to  some  ten  or 
fifteen  oorrespondents,  by  initials,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  a  few  choice  selections,  we 
find,  in  the  April  number.  In  the  order  of  its  pages, 
articles  on  various  topics,  from  gentlemen  who 
have  "subscribed  themselves"  as  follows  : — 


-,  (no  slgnatare.) 


P.  Kyle,  Chester  Village. 
Henry  f.Fifencht  Exeier,  N.H 
G  B.  Clarke,  LeonardBVilie/ 
E.  C.  L.,  Lebanon,  Ct. 
Solon  Dyke,  Columbia,  8.  C. 
Bachelor.  * 

Boweh  Barker,  Hanson. 
J.  F.  C.  H.,  Newton  Centre. 
Benjamin  Wlllard,  Lancaater 
W.  D.  B.,  Concord. 
E  dcott,  Ludlow,  Vt. 
W.  Cllft,  Stontngiqn,  Ct. 
W.  B.,  Elmwooo. 
B. 
L.  S.  Q.,  Northampton. 


Bilaa  Brown,  Wllmlnffton. 
B.  F.  Conant,  Lyme,  N.  H. 
,  S.  F.,  Winchester. 
H.  D.  W. 

Geo.  B.  Green,  Windsor,  Vt. 
J.  W.  Proctor,  Dan  vers. 
John  Brooks,  Princeton. 
J.  Reynolds,  Concord. 
A.  O.  Comings,  Mason,  N.  H. 
John  tferrUl,  Briatol,  N.  H. 
J.  W.  Proctor,  DaoTers. 
Young  Farmer. 
8.  Tenny,  Lewiston  Fata, 
J.  W.  f  |-p«tor,  Panvers, 
J.  Reynolds,  Cpncord. 
J.  A.  8.,  Colebrook,  Ct. 


One  or  two  thoughts  are  suggested  bj  the  fore* 
going  list. 

First,  that  mere  initials  deprive  an  article  of 
much  of  that  force  and  reliableness  of  character, 
which  the  name  in  full,  and  place  of  residence,  of 
the  writer,  confer  upon  his  production. 

Secondly,  that  the  names  enumerated  show  the 
impropriety  of  holdine  the  editor  responsible  for 
all  opinions  that  may  oe  advanced  in  the  columns 
of  the  Farmer.  One  would  suppose  that  the  print- 
er sufficiently  distinguished  the  editorials  from  the 
communications,  and  both  from  the  selections,  to 
prevent  doubt  or  confusion.  The  editorial  is  al« 
ways  '* leaded,"  by  which  the  lines  are  so  separa- 
ted as  to  give  it  an  open  appearance,  while  the 
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lines  of  all  other  articles  are  '*elose"  together.  At 
the  head  of  each  eommanication  is  this  announce- 
ment, *^Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer ;^^  which  is 
as  maeh  as  to  saj,  'Hhis  article  was  written  /or, 
not  ^jr  the  Farmer ,  and  therefore  the  responsibility 
thereof  belongs  to  the  writer/'  whose  name ^  or 
*'mark"  at  feast,  is  appended.  As  to  selections, 
we  find  their  soaroe  or  "credit"  distinctly  giv- 
en. 

While  some  readers  confoiind  or  overlook  all 
these  distinotions,  and  regard  the  Farmer  as  an 
indivisible  whole,  for  which  the  editor  alone  is  re- 
sponsible, \here  are  others  who  do  understand 
tnem,  bat  hold  that  the  editor  ought  not  to  allow 
space  to  be  occupied  in  the  propagation  of  what 
they  regard  as  heresy.  Alas,  poor  human  nature ! 
That  same  old  leaven  which  fermented  society 
when  the  Copemican  system  was  announced,  when 
the  first  saw-mill  was  mobbed  out  of  England, 
when  men  sneered  at  Fulton's  steamboat,  still 
larks  in  the  whole  lump  of  humanity  ;  so  that  the 
editor  of  the  Farmer^  m  the  number  before  us, 
finds  it  necessary  to  announce,  in  a  note  to  his  ac- 
count of  a  Legislative  Agricultural  Meeting,  that 
*Hhe  reports  of  agricultural  discussions  at  the 
State  House,  ^ve  opinions  for  which  we  feel  no 
sort  of  responsibility.  This  is  the  case  with  com- 
munications which  we  publish."  And  why  should 
you !  Who  ever  thought  of  holdine  the  Presiden  t 
.of  the  Senate,  the  Sp^er  of  the  House,  or  the 
reporter  of  either  bodv,  responsible  for  the  opin- 
ions stated  in  debate  by  the  members  ?  Why  tnen 
the  editor  for  those  of  his  correspondents,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  transgress  the  "rules  of  order," 
which  he  should  see  to  it  are  always  observed  ? 

The  importance  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  dis- 
eussion  on  the  subject  of  American  agriculture, 
must  be  an  apology  for  these  remarks.  In  our  ef- 
forts to  build  up  an  American  system^  we  may  find 
it  necedsary,  to  pull  down  soifte  of  the  principles 
of  the  European  one  brousbt  over  by  our  fathers. 
We  have  not  only  to  establish  principles,  but  to 
root  out  prejudices ;  not  only  to  learn  things  new, 
but  to  unlearn  time-honored  practices.  One  of 
the  committees  of  the  Massachusetts  board  says : 
"We  are  practising  on  principles  and  theories 
originating  in  a  country,  in  some  respects  widely 
different  in  climate,  soil,  products,  and  the  social 
condition  of  its  laboring  population.  In  England 
the  farmer  has  to  guard  against  excess  of  mois- 
turo ;  here  he  has^  to  guard  against  the  want 
of  it.  ^  There,  land  is  dear  and  li%or  cheap ;  here, 
labor  is  dear  and  land  cheap.  Yet  our  agricultu- 
ral works  are  mostly  of  English  origin. "  We  need, 
therefore,  a  system  adapted  to  our  situation.  The 
exercise  of  our  own  eyes,  experience,  and  judg- 
ment, is  required,  in  its  construction ;  and  a  pret- 
ty liurge  margin  must  be  allowed  for  the  various 
opinions  of  those  who  are  heartily  engaged  in  this 
great  work.  The  principle  that  holds  correspon- 
dents amenable  to  editors,  would  hold  the  editor, 
also,  responsible  to  some  "higher  power,"  and 
must  result  in  nothing  short  of  that  censorship  of 
the  press  which  has  always  checked  projgress  and 
improvement,  and  bound  the  people  to  ignorance 
and  servitude.  How  disastrously  this  principle 
would  affect  the  character  of  the  farmer.  It  would 
destroy  that  independence,  freedom,  originality, 
and  spirit,  which  now  mark  every  page,  and  give 
interest  to  the  whole. 

Make  the  editor,  or  any  one  of  his  correspon- 


dents, responsible  for  all  the  opinions  advanced  iq 
the  Anril  Farmer ,  and  what  ja  fluttering  there 
would  DC  among  the  "article0"*of  whieh  it  is  com- 
posed. 

Notwithstanding,  for  instance,  that  the  editor 
has  often  expressed  his  belief  that  "sueoessive  im- 
provements'^ have  been  made  in  plovrs,  on  page 
158,  "Badhelor"  is  allowed  a  "confab,"  in  which 
preference  is  expressed  for  one  20  Tearc  old,  and 
the  "cold  shoulder"^a  habit  of  all  bachelors — ^is 
given  to  modern  "improvements." 

On  page  16B,  the  editor  ^ves  tables,  from  vari- 
ous analyses,  of  the  nutritive  value  of  roots  com- 
pared with  hay  ;  by  which  it  appears  that  1000 
parts  of  carrots  contain  about  the  same  amount  of 
nutritive  matter  as  1000  parts  of  herds-grass,  or 
2000  parts  of  clover  haj.  Yet  on  page  183,  ex- 
periments are  given  which  place  the  value  of  car- 
rots at  "between  one-third  and  one-half  that^of 
^ood  English  hay."  .On  page  195,  Mr.  Clark  es- 
timates toe  cost  of  dressing  an  acre  with  barn-yard 
manure  at  $42,  vdth  guano  only  $7,50 ;  yet  the 
editor  finds  it  necessary  to  caution  farmers  against 
a  "guano  fever,"  and  recommends  it  only  as  an 
adjunct. 

Similar  instances,  to  almost  any  extent,  migfit 
be  adduced ,  but  the  foregoing  will  suffice .  Truth , 
not  agreement,  should  be  the  objecf.  snuarht. 
"Many  men  of  many  minds,"  is  an  old  njing; 
and  afl  the  inquisitions,  racks,  censors,  ani  Duies, 
yet  invented  have  fiuled  in  making  men  think, 
speak  and  write  alike.  As  we  have  done,  so  let 
us  continue  to  do — "agree  .to  difler;"  and  each 
one  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  reasons  given  for 
.the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

Having  sud  thus  much  in  relation  to  t^e  April 
Farmer,  m  general,  we  have  space  for  but  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  articles  in  piurticular. 

The  suggestions  in  "the  calendar  for  April"  re- 
specting ^715,  would  furnish  woof  for  the  whole 
web  of  a  volume.  Who  can  give  a  better  state- 
ment of  the  difference  between  great  men  and  lit- 
tle ones,  than  that  the  one  can,  and  the  other  can- 
not, form  distinct  plans  of  action  ? 

Until  *'^New  England  Housewives*^  bemoan  their 
lot  as  they  "compare  their  state  with  the  imagje 
nary  comfort"  of^hose  who  have  slaves 


-'*to  fan  th«m  wMl«  ihey  sleep 


And  liemble  when  itaey  wake,** 

it  may  be  unnecessarv  to  discuss  further  this  for- 
bidden topic,  especially  as  it  would  seem  that  those 
who  "love"  slavery  are  already  engaged  in  "com- 
batting" and  "exhorting"  "matrons  at  home. 
*  ^  Shell  Lime. ^' — The  writer,  or  printer,  has  put 
extra  "bushel  of  salt"  into  the  directions  for 


an 


preparing  this  article.    Has  this  composition  been 
tried  extensively  ?  * 

"A  New  Graw."— We  have  here  avery  sanguine 
recommendation  of  a  new  grass,  partieularly  for 
light  soils,  which  the  writer  obtained  from  a  sin- 
gle plant  found  among  turnips  raised  from  English 
seed.  The  committee  on  Farms  of  Worcester  Co., 
who  examined  this  grass,  is  rather  less  sanguine 
than  Mr.  Willard  appears  to  be.  On  the  pine- 
plain  pasture,  they  round  "much  white  clover  in 
blossom,  and  some  of  the  brome  grass."  As  hay, 
they  speak  of  it  as  "coarse,"  and  reserve  their 
recommendation  of  its  general  use  until  a  "juiy  of 
cows"  shall  have  passed  upon  it.     {Trans,  1851, 

S.  153.    Is  it  not  time  this  verdict  should  be  ren- 
eredl 
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'*/n/liience  of  Newspapers, ^^ — ^Mr.  Brown  gives 
OS  a  lecture  here,  that  ouj^ht  oat  to  he  forgotten. 
^*Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  hosom  and  his 
clothes  not  he  hornt."    Can  the  famiW  read  some 

Sapers  weekly,  and  correct  notions  of  life  not  be 
estroyedT  When  farmers  oomplun  that  their 
sons  leave  for  the  city,  and  that  their  daoghters 
prefer  the  factory  ox  shop  to  a  ffood  home,^  feel 
carious  to  learn  the  character  of  the  newspaper 
they  have  provided  for  their  children. 

^''Farmers*  Libraries,''^  recommended  for  neigh- 
borhoods. I  like  the  suggestion  of  the  editor  that 
town  libraries  he  suppliSTwith  agricultural  books. 
So  far  as  possible  the  established  and  endowed  in- 
stitutions for  education,  and  all  the  usual  means 
ofimprovement  at  command,  should  be  made  avail- 
able  for  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, instead  of  looking  for  new  and  untried  schemes. 
*  *  Legislative  AgrtcuUural  Meetings, ' '  —  With 
this  number  of  the  Farmer  in  our  hands,  we  can 
eit  by  our  own  fire-side,  and  ''hear*'  the  discus- 
sions at  four  of  these  meetings ;  when  ''Farmers' 
Institutes,"  "Fruit  Trees,"  and  "Manures,"  wertf 
debated.  Few  of  us  can  go  to  Boston  and  attend 
these  assemblif  s ;  the  editor  therefore  gives  us  full 
reports  of  the  sayings  of  our  wise  men. 

**  Agricultural  Mass  Meeting, ^^ — ^The  discusdons 
and  speeches  on  this  occasion,  judeing  from  the 
reports  here  given,  were  of  rare  variety,  and  abil- 
ity— the  man  of  science  and  the  rigid  practical 
man,  met  fiuse  to  face,  where 


"Hind  with  mind  did  bland  tnd  brighten,'* 

<m  such  topics  as  farm  buildingii,  stock,  education, 
root  crops,  manures,  ^.,  &c.  The  remark  that 
we  cannot  "re-produce  stocks  [of  cattle]  imported, 
any  more  than  we  can  breed  Englishmen,"  and 
the  reply  of  Mr.  FVench,  famish  texts  for  thought, 
and,  I  would  suggest,  for  dissertations.  "Al- 
ihouj^h  we  are  horn  the  same  stock,  we  are  not 
Enghshmen."  Is  not  the  diflerence  alarming  t 
What  mean  the  sunken  cheeks,  depressed  chest, 
round  shoulders,  projecting  head,  ^»eayed  teeth, 
pre-temataral  bri^t eyes, and  sickly  coantenanoSi 
that  distinguish  the  American  everywhere  ? 

**The farmer  with  two  ideas,^^  by  the  author  of 
"Eating  their  bodies  up,"  articles  on  "Gnfting," 
on  "Forcing  Vegetables,"  "Benefits  of  Associated 
Eibrts,"  "Ornamental  Threes,"  "Experiments  with 
Dotatoes,  as  to  manure,  time  of  planting,  seed," 
CO.,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  instructive  and 
intmsting  articles,  that  fill  up  this  number,  have 
as  little  need  of  m^  recommendation  aa  I  have 
space  in  which  to  nve  it.  I  wish,  however,  just 
to  ask  the  boys  if  they  read  the  last  article  in 
their  department.  Who  will  read  it  ag^,  and 
look  out  for  "number  one,"  by  heedinir  its  sug- 
gestions. A  RlADIR. 

Winchester^  April,  1853. 


securing  the  blade  of  the  scythe  to  the  snath,  b^ 
passing  its  shank  through  the  end  of  a  stationary 
metal  cap,  and  securing  it  by  means  of  the  upward 
pressure  of  a  screw.  This  invention  is  by  Mr.  Air 
pHxus  KmsALL,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  decided  improvement  over  any  other 
mode  we  have  seen. 


Ft  tlu  Jftw  Mntfltmd  Fmnmer, 
IMQUIBIB8  AND  OIIM8URB8. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  notice  in  the  New  England 
Farmer  an  advertisement  for  super-phosphate  of 
lime-*a  chemical  compound,  said  to  oe  very  use- 
ful as  an  application  to  crops  of  difierent  kinds,  on 
light,  loamy  soils.  It  is  ofered  for  sale  in  bags  or 
barrels.  Its  price  is  not  stated,  by  the  pound  or 
hundred  weignt,  which  is  a  great  defect  in  the  ad- 
vertisement, (a.) 

No  common  farmer  can  with  safety  purchase 
this,  without  knowing  its  price,  and  its  rertiliiing 
(]^uaUties,  and  how  to  apply  it,  and  in  what  quan- 
tities. If  he  should,  without  any  experimental 
knowledge  of  his  own,  or  directions  from  others 
who  mieht  know,  he  would  suftr  a  loss  in  propor- 
tion to  his  outiay ;  and  thus  his  prejudice  against 
book  farming  and  agricultural  papers  be  in- 
creased, {b.) 

Is  it  net  the  duly  of  an  editor  ef  an  agricultural 
paoeTy  when  he  inserts  a  notice  of  a  new  fertilising^ 
sttostanoe,  to  state  its  price  and  what  he  knows 
about  it,  and  how  it  is  to  be  applied  ¥  (c.) 

Farmers  oueht  to  know  the  truth,  as  fieur  as  pos- 
sible. If  deceived  by  those  to  whom  they  look 
for  correct  information, they  are  under  strong  temp- 
tations to  withdraw  their  patronage,  (d^  The 
truth  should  be  told  and  all  known  fiMts  stated, 
and  if  the  farmer  suffers  loss,  he  has  no  one  to 
blame  excepting  himself. 

There  are  humbugs  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in 
pofitios ;  and  if  editors  of  agricalturid  papers  p^ 
them  their  sanction,  they  do  an  essential  iiguty  to 
the  cause  the^  profess  to  aid.  {e,) 

It  is  not  intimated  that  the  New  England  Farmr 
er  is  of  this  character ;  its  editorial,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, are  of  practical  utility^  but  its  advertise- 
ment in  relation  to  super-phosphate  of  lime  needs 
explanation.  Is  this  as  (^od  as  that  manufibctured 
at  Mew  Haven,^Conn. ,  s^led  improved  super-phoe- 
phate  of  lime,  and  sold  at  two  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound  by  the  Quantity  t  John  Wilcox. 

Newport,  N.  M,,  April,  1853. 


ScvTHR  Fastenings. — Every  thing  that  tends  to 
fiicilitate  the  business  of  haying,  if  it  does  not  come 
at  an  extravagant  cost,  is  desirable.  Labor  is  al- 
ways high  daring  that  busy  period,  and  the  crop  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  depreciate  rapidly  if  not 
gathered  at  the  proper  moment.  We  want  not  only 
good  tools,  but  those  that  are  not  eamly  liable  to 
g^t  out  of  order.  The  ecythe  is  the  important  im- 
plement at  that  time.    We  notice  a  new  way  of 


RiMARKs. — ^We  give  all  concerned,  readers  and 
advertiser,  the  benefit  of  firiend  Wilcox's  com- 
munication,  as  well  as  to  aflbrd  us  opportumty  to 
say  a  word  of  the  relation  which  exists  between 
the  publisher  and  adveruser. 

(a.)  It  seems  to  us  that  advertisers,  as  a  gener- 
al thing,  would  find  customers  more  readily  and 
save  themsdves  unnecessary  vexation  and  expense, 
by  stating  the  price  in  plain  torms,  of  the  commod- 
ity they  wish  to  sell.  And  in  regard  to  special 
manures,  no  fiirmer  in  the  possession  of  his  sen- 
ses would  think  of  ordering  them  before  knowing 
their  cost.  He  is,  in  the  first  place,  obliged  to 
write  and  ascertain  what  the  price  is,  and  then,  if 
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it  suits  him,  write  again  to  order  the  article. — 
This  oauBos  unnecessary  delay  and  expense. 

(b.)  If  a  farmer  hasn't  a  head  of  his  own,  and 
will  not  think  and  investigate  for  himself,  he  has 
no  cause  to  blame  the  books  or  newspapers.  He 
should  not  go  into  large  outlays  for  manures  or 
any  thing  else  upon  the  declaration  of  any  book  or 
newspaper  in  eustence.  Let  him  begin  moderate- 
ly i  **^J  ^1  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good."  There  are  so  many  Tarying  oirenmstan- 
ees,  that  no  set  of  rales  will  be  applicable  to  all 
farms.  The  cultivator  must  learn  this,  and  then 
exercise  his  ovm  judgment,  after  such  discussions 
with  his  neighbors  as  he  may  always  be  able  to 
have.  As  a  conductor  of  a  public  journal,  we  feel 
bound  to  give  our  best  energies  to  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged ;  mind  and  body,  and  if 
need  be,  a  portion,  at  least,  of  our  estate.  No 
part  of  life  ever  found  us  a  more  ardent  student 
than  in  your  service  now  ;  no  heart  beats  more 
responsive  to  the  calls  that  come  up  from  every 
part  of  the  land  for  *'more  light,"  in  the  great  art 
which  sustains  us  all.  This  application  of  the 
mind,  together  with  the  daily  application  of  the 
hands  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  ought,  and 
•  does  give  us  confidence  in  a  great  many  particu- 
lars in  relation  to  the  art.  But  after  all,  we  are 
fuUible,  and  mean  to  be  cautious. 

(c.)  No  I  A  skilful  chemist  and  practical  far- 
mer, for  instance,  states  that  he  has  prepared  a 
valuable  fertilizer,  and  desires  to  make  it  known 
through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer.  Are  we 
bound  to  refuse  him  that  right  until  we  have  ex- 
perimented on  his  article  two  or  three  years,  or 
incurred  an  expense  of  $25  to  procure  a  chemical 
analysis  ?  Certainly  not.  The  adverti^ng  depart- 
ment is  out  of  our  province.  We  sometimes  re- 
fer to  advertisements  when  we  are  confident  the 
article  spoken  of  is  worthy  public  attention ;  be- 
yond that,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  confident  that 
the  publishers  will  adnff  t  nothing  having  an  im- 
moral tendency,  or  in  any  way  injurious  to  the 
public  welfare.  Our  correspondent  is  referred  to 
another  article  in  this  number  signed  *<A  Reader." 

(d.)  We  agree  with  the  general  proportion  of 
this  sentence,  but  its  connection  ia  unfortunate. 
Because  we  refrain  firom  speaking  of  an  article  ad- 
vertised, it  cannot  by  any  fair  process  of  reasoning, 
be  supposed  that  deception  is  intended.  Then  the 
word  patronage^  as  u^  in  this  sentence  is  not 
known  to  us.  We  have  no  patrons.  When  the 
reader  of  the  Farmer  thinks  he  does  not  get  an 
equivalent  for  his  money,  we  advise  him  to  seek 
some  other  source  of  benefit.  So  long  as  we  have 
hands  and  feet,  and  a  modicum  of  sense  to  guide 
them,  we  shall  have  no  patrons.  The  farmer  has 
his  customers  for  his  wheat,  com  and  cattie,  and 
the  printer  his  for  the  articles  he  has  to  spare,  but 
they  are  neither  of  them  patrons. 


(e.)  This,  too,  is  correct  doctrine,  but  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  foregoing  remarks,  admits  of 
different  constructions.  But  the  premises  being 
wrong  in  supposing  that  we  are  bound  to  approve 
or  condemn  whatever  may  be  found  in  our  adver- 
tising Columns,  the  deductions  that  follow  are  also 
wrong.  « 

We  wish  this  matter  understood.  Unless  we  ap- 
prove an  article  advertised,  the  fact  that  it  appears 
in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer,  is  no  evidence  of 
commendation  from  us.  The  article  in  question, 
super-phosphate  of  lime,  has  been  spoken  of  by 
others,  in  our  columns,  and  analyses  have  been 
given  by  distinguished  chemists  which  we  will  in- 
sert. The  price  of  the  super-phosphate  is  aboiU 
$55  per  ton. 

GRBOIAN  FARMERa 

Professor  Felton,  of  Cambridge,  is  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  this 
city,  on  '*Life  in  Greeee."  From  his  third  lecture, 
as  reported  in  the  Traveller,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing interesting  description  of  rural  life  «mong  the 
ancient  Greeks. 


The  love  of  rural  life  was  one  of  the  deepest  pas- 
sions of  the  Grecian  heart,  beyond  the  realm  of 
Arcadia,  real  or  ideal.  What  lovely  touches  of 
nature  adorn  with  their  exquisite  beauty  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato  and  even  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Through  the  whole  compass  of  Greek 
literature,  the  sights  and  sounds  or  the  country^ 
the  sweet,  oaha  sunshine,  the  fleecy  cloud,  the 
song  of  the  lark  and  the  nightingale,  the  rising 
sun,  the  rich  meadow,  the  cattle  feeding  in  the 
pastures,  furnished  thoughts  which  moved  harmo- 
nious members.  When  the  Peloponnesian  war 
opened,  the  plains  of  Attica  were  covered  with 
residences,  elegantly  furnished,  which  the  inhab- 
itants with  regret  and  tears  looked  back  upon  from 
the  walls  of  the  city,  while  the  Spartan  armies 
were  laying  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
country  was  tastefully  decorated  with  little  tem- 
ples or  chapels,  consecrated  to  the  nymphs  and  ru- 
ral deities;  and  the  lands  were  made  holy  ground, 
because  in  them  were  buried  the  ancestors  of  the 
fiuniUes  residing  in  the  mansions. 

The  Greek  gardens  were  laid  out  with  lawns, 
groves,  thickets  and  avenues  ;  while  fountains  fed 
meandering  rivulets.  Beds  of  asphodel,  hyacinth 
and  violets,  roses,  myrtles  and  pomegranates,  di- 
versified the  scene,  or  wafted  perfume  to  the  senses. 
Here  Athenian  taste  and  luxury  displayed  itself. 
The  Greek  as  a  farmer  or  citjr  gentleman,  is  not 
the  Greek  of  classical  associations ;  and  ^et,  per- 
haps, just  in  these  relations,  he  was  most  intense- 
ly Greek. 

Homer  eives  a  lively  sketch  of  the  primitive 
country  li£.  Hesiod  was  a  Boeotian  farmer,  and 
gives  precepts  which  seem  to  have  been  drawn 
&om  his  own  experience,  concerning  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  weather,  &o.  The  early  Greek  phi- 
losophers carefully  observed  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  and  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  the  seasons. 
The  habits  of  animals,  the  properties  of  soils  and 
their  adaptation  to  diflefent  kmds  of  crops,  were 
4  matters  of  which  they  knew.    Wagons,  carts, 
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plows  and  harrows  were  manufactured  on  the 
farm  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  wood  used  was  cho- 
sen with  care.  Corn  was  ground  in  a  mortar  with 
a  pestle,  and  in  later  times  in  a  mill.  The  list  of 
otner  implements,  such  as  scythes,  saws,  spades, 
rakes,  &c.,  could  hardly  be  extended  now.  The 
use  of  guano,  sea- weed,  and  commoner  substances, 
was  perfectly  understood.  Land  was  allowed  to 
recover  its  strength  by  lying  fallow.  Scarecrows 
were  set  up  in  the  fields  to  scare  away  birds ; 
thoueh  a  "spell"  was  also  used,  viz: — having 
caught  a  toad  they  carried  him  around  the  field  by 
night  alive,  and  then  put  him  in  a  jar,  sealed  him 
up,  and  buried  him  in  the  middle  of  the  ground; 
wnen,  tbb  representati^  enemy  being  boned,  the 
seed  was  supposed  to  be  safe  from  enemies.  The 
value  of  hay  was  well  understood.  The  time  for 
mowing  was  carefully  determined,  and  the  hay- 
ricks made  with  due  precautions  against  both 
damp  and  spontaneous  combustion.  When  the 
time  04  harvest  came,  the  laborers  of  Athens 
ranged  themselves  round  the  agora  and  waited  to 
be  employed  by  the  farmers. 

The  grain  was  separated  from  the  straw  by 
horses,  oxen  and  mules,  in  a  circular  threshing 
floor,  usually  placed  on  an  eminence  in  the  open 
field.  A  pole  was  set  up  in  the  centre,  and  the 
cattle  fastened  to  it  by  a  rope  reaching  to  the  chr- 
cumference.  They  moved  round  it  until  they 
were  brought  up  at  the  centre  by  the  winding  up 
of  the  rope,  and  were  then  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction  tall  it  was  unwound.  Sometimes  a  rude 
threshing  machine,  toothed  with  stones  or  iron, 
or  a  flail,  was  employed.  In  Homer's  time  a  win- 
nowing machine  was  used  also.  When  the  har- 
vest was  completed,  the  event  was  celebrated  by 
a  festival  in  nonor  of  Demeter  and  Dionysius,  at 
which*cakes  and  fruit  alone  were  oflered. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  was  a  sulgect  of  impor- 
tance, and  the  selection  of  a  spot  for  a  vineyard, 
the  direction  of  its  exposure,  the  effects  of  climate 
and  of  particular  winds, were  sedulously  considered. 
Hedging,  weeding,  setting  out  slips,  tne  treatment 
of  the  vine  were  all  described  by  writers  before 
the  time  of  Virgil.  The  appearance  of  a  vineyard, 
composed  of  tree-climbing  vines,  is  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  St.  John,  the  trees  being  ash,  pop- 
lar, maple  or  elm,  and  planted  one  row  above  an- 
other on  a  dedivitv,  with  the  lower  brancheB  cut 
off;  the  vine  climbed  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  and  running  out  on 
the  high  branches  arched  from  tree  to  tree,  or  on 
bridges  of  reeds. 

A  series  of  lofty  arches  was  thus  created,  beneath 
which  the  breezes  could  freely  play,  abundant  cur- 
rents of  pure  air  being  regardea  as  no  less  essential 
than  constant  sunshine  to  the  perfect  maturing  of 
the  grape.  The  fruit  was  kept  frest  or  made  into 
raisins.  It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  fruits  and  the  methods  of  raising 
them.  Cider  and  perry  were  made  from  apples 
and  pears. ^  The  olive  was  perhaps  most  extensively 
raised,  as  its  oil  was  used  tor  lights  and  as  the  basis 
of  cookery. 

The  farm  yards  had  their  noisy  tenants.  Geese 
and  ducks  oflen  waddled  into  the  kitchen,  in  one 
comer  of  which  might  be  heard  the  comforting 
sounds  of  the  occupant  of  the  pig-stye.  The  art 
of  enlarging  the  goose's  liver  for  epicures  was  well 
known  both  to  Ureek  and  Egyptians.  Hencrys, 
furnished  with  roosts,  were  attacned  to  tjie  kitchen 


so  as  to  received  its  smoke,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  agreeable  to  barndoor  fowls.  Pigeons,  peacocks, 
pheasants,  guinea-hens,  &e.,  were  to  be  found  at 
the  establishments  of  wealthier  farmers.  The  la- 
boring animals  were  much  the  same  as  now,  ex- 
cept toat  the  horse  was  comparatively  more  un* 
common  in  the  working  of  the  farm,  being  reserved 
for  the  chase,  war,  &c.  The  arrangements  or  a 
Greek  dairy  were  much  like  ours,  and  though  but- 
ter was  little  used  in  the  classical  ages,  yet  cheese 
was  universally  eaten,  generally  wnile  fresluand 
soil.  Milk  was  sold  in  the  Grecian  markets  by 
women,  and  it  frequently  reached  the  customer  in 
the  shape  of  milk  and  water.  A  method  used  for 
detecting  the  cheat,  was  to  drop  a  little  on  the 
thumb-nail ;  if  the  milk  was  pure,  it  would  remuit 
in  its  place, — if  not  it  would  flow  away. 


SOUi—TEMPBRINO  THfi  SOIL. 

The  character  of  the  soil,  by  which  wt  mean  Its 
capacity  to  aflbrd  a  habitation  to  the  plant  appro- 
priate to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  the 
required  aliment,  is  a  matter,  as  all  farmers  must 
see,  of  the  first  importance.  What  are  the  re- 
quisites to  a  soil  of  this  character  ?  and  how  shall 
they  be  supplied,  when  wanting  ? 

The  soil  should  be  .such  as  to  afford  sufficieoi 
moisture  to  the  roots  and  to  admit  the  air  to  pen- 
etrate it  freely.  The  soil  consists  of  decayed  veg- 
etable matter,  sometimes  mixed  with  particles  of 
rock  reduced  to  fine  pieces  by  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere aod  of  water,  and  sometimes  by  the 
roots  of  plants.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
different  kinds  of  soils  in  regard  to  adaptation  to 
this  object  of  supplying  moisture;  second,  it  should 
afford  a  supply  of  carbonic  acid.  This  is  furnished 
by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  or  by  absorptton 
from  the  atmosphere.  This  faculty  of  absorption 
is  assisted  by  mixing  charcoal,  gypsum,  or  other 
matters  having  a  great  absorbing  power.  Char- 
coal has  a  great  power  of  absorbing  this  substance, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  plants  will  grow  more 
luxurianUy  in  this  than  in  any  other  soil,  if  well 
supplied  with  water.  The  benefit  of  tlie  charcoal 
or  gypsum  is  only  as  a  medium  of  absorption  ;  the 
fertilization  is  derived  from  the  water,  which  is 
converted  by  the  plant  itself,  in  its  vegetable  la- 
boratory, into  carbonic  acid.  Third,  the  soil 
should  be  capable  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  ammc- 
nia  to  the  roots.  This  also  is  much  assisted  by 
gypsum  and  charcoal,  which  absorb  it  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  usual  mode  is  by  addition  of 
animal  matter  from  the  stable.  I^trogen  imparts 
ammonia  to  the  plant,  and  it  is  to  this  last  that 
the  nutritive  power  of  the  cereal  grains  and  escu- 
lent vegetables  is  owing. 

Fourth,  it  should  contain  those  mineral  ingre* 
dients  which  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
These,  if  wanting,  must  be  supplied.  The  usual 
mode  of  doing  this  is  by  the  mixture  of  other  soils. 
This  is  also  advantageously  resorted  to  when  the 
soil  is  too  little  or  too  much  retentive  of  moisture 
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in  ooDseqaenoe  of  being  too  loose  or  aaodj  or  cal- 
eareoos,  or  too  oompaofe  and  etilT.  Thif  ie  called 
tempering  the  ■(»}..  When  a  soil  ie  too  looee  and 
poroas,  or  too  stiiT,  the  mixtare  of  the  opposite 
lAid  in  joat  pioportoiflwiU  bring  it  to  a  more  suit- 
able condition.  In  this  way  a  body  is  ghen  to 
those  lands  that  ate  deficient  of  it,  and  those  which 
are  too  heavj  and  tenacions  are  made  more  light 
and  loose.  This  process  bimgs  no  nutriment  to 
the  plant  directly,  bat  only  mediately  by  attaining 
a  retentire  power  in  the  right  degree,  and  thus 
famishing  nntriment  by  a  proper  supply  of  water ; 
end  it  also  acta  fiiforaUy  on  the  health  and  quali- 
ty of  the  plant.  Irrigation  is  the  most  benefidal 
mode  of  applying  water  to  plants,  for  the  reason 
that  in  running  over  the  ground  it  takes  up  and 
holds  in  solution  the  mineral  matters  required. 


«r. 


Wm"  tkM  if «i9  Englmnd  F 
BCANUHBa 

Many  a  fanner  possessed  of  acres  of  enltiTated 
land,  which  in  its  present  state  is  a  souroe  of 
neither  pleasure  or  profit,  is  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  inereaong  its  productiveness,  but  is  in 
the  dark  as  to  haw  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

He  may  be  unable  to  purchase  specific  manures ; 
or  firom  the  many  in  guieral  use,  not  know  which 
to  select.  Or — as  many  have  done — ^he  may  have 
erred  m  applying  foreign  fortilixers.     Perhaps 

SMum,  sown  on  Tow,  wet  land,  nrored  less  Talu- 
e  than  sand  firom  the  waysiae ;  and  guano, 
placed  in  the  hill,  killed  the  young  com. 

Now,  to  all  who,  in  the  use  of  speolfio  manures, 
have  fiiiled  to  reap  the  anticipated  reward,  we  b^ 
leave  to  speak  of  a  way,  in  which  your  fiurms  can 
be  made  more  prodoctive,  and  that,  too,  at  a  very 
liiffing  expense.  And  the  expenditure  is  an  item 
which  should  enter  the  account  of  every  former, 
for  economy  is  essential  to  prosperity. 

And  first — your  barn-yard,  in  wmeh,  perhapSy 
for  want  of  a  cellar,  all  your  manure  n  thrown  to 
be  dried  by  the  sun,  and  drenched  hjr  the  rain, 
till  little  is  left,  except  the  worthless  vegetable 
iore,  with  which  to  dress  your  soil.  Cannot  some- 
thing be  done  here?  Asitis,it  may  be.  the  h]|rii- 
way  or  the  brook  receive  the  liquid  manure,  Tor 
winch  your  fields  are  languishing.  And  is  not 
^e  air,  for  rods  around,  surcharged  with  ammo- 
nia, which  conduces  to  the  deetruction  of  animal 
ttfe,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
Idgetable  kingdom? 

\Vhy  not  drain  that  unsightly  bog,  or  dag  the 
turf  fir<Hn  beside  that  wall,  where  brakes  and  bri- 
ars grow,  deforming  the  whole  field ;  and  cart  the 
sods  and  muck  to  your  yard?  The  muck  and  loam 
may  be  of  little  worth  if  epread  upon  your  land  in 
their  erode  state ;  but  incorporate  them  with  your 
manure  heap,  and  they  become  valuable  by  ab- 
sorbing what  now  escapes. 

And  your  fig-stye!  u  it  not  a  fit  companion  for 
the  bam-yara  ?  Is  it  not  often  flooded  with  vrater  t 
Does  not  your  hog,  for  want  of  better  employment, 
ondermine  his  fence,  and  break  forth  from  his  en- 
closure, to  the  serioiis  injury  of  the  garden  or  corn- 
field? ^ 

Give  your  hog  ^lentv  of  leaves,  potato-tops,  and 
pass  sods,  and  his  labor  will  be  turned  to  some 


account.  He  will  earn  you  firom  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  in  the  faU 
fill  just  as  large  a  barrel,  as  if  he  had  spent  his  Ufe 
in  idleness  or  mischief. 

But  perhaps  you  say,  **the  substances  above 
spoken  of,  as  materials  firom  which  to  manufac- 
ture manure,  are  worthless,— that  spread  upon  the 
field  they  wUl  not  increase  tljp  crop."  in  their 
present  or  natural  state  they  may  oe  indiflbreni 
fertilizers ;  and  so  is  hay,  before  oaton  by  stock, 
and  wood,  before  reduced  to  adies.  h. 

Cheaer,  Afnl  18, 1853. 
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TBB  OUBRAHT  BORBR. 

Bis.  Edivob  :— -There  is  an  enemy  of  the 
culturist  which  is  very  destractive  in  these  psrtSt 
and  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  not  unknown 
elsewhere,  although  I  have  not  met  vrith  a  notice 
of  it  in  your  valued  periodical.  I  allude  to  an  in- 
sect known  as  the  currant  borer.  For^  vears  ago, 
there  were  luxuriant  croj^  of  most  excellent  cur- 
rants psoduced  in  this  neighborhood,  almoet  spon- 
taneously. At  the  present  day  they  cannot  be 
obtuned  of  good  quaaty  by  any  degree  of  trouUe 
and  attention.  This  change  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  borer,  a  worm  or  rather  maggoty 
very  mmilar  in  siae  and  appearance  to  the  apple 
worm,  which  also  has  long  oeen  destraetive  to  the 
produce  of  our  orchards.  For  neither  of  these 
pests  is  any  available  remedy  known ;  nor  is  it  pro- 
Dable  that  any  will  be  discovered,  until  the  nature 
of  the  insects  be  sufficiently  understood.  ^ 

Fo^Eubly  some  of  your  contributors  ma^  be  able 
to  impart  the  requinte  knowledge  of  theur  cri|pn, 
and  of  their  habits  during  the  several  seasons  of 
the  year.  Independently  of  its  eilbcts,  the  currant 
worm  is  only  known  to  me  by  observation,  when 
praning  the  boshes  jn  the  sprnig.  I  find  the  stems 
and  branches  hollow,  the.jptn  being  destrojredy 
and  a  black  powder  occupying  its  place ;  white  at 
the  termination  of  the  hcmow  part,  and  sometimes 
at  each  end  of  the  tube,  a  white  magsot,  of  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  len^,  occumcs 
the  place  of  the  pith  that  has  been  consumed. — 
There  is  generally  perceptible  a  small  puncture  in 
some  part  of  the  twig,  by  which  it  would  appear 
the  worm  made  its  entrance ;  but  whether  it  even- 
tually drops  into  tiie  ground,  or  undergoes  its 
transformation  into  a  fly  vrithin  the  twig,  or  what 
description  of  fly  it  becomes,  aie  points  that  have 
not  been  ascertained,  and  which  it  is  evident  must 
be  determined  in  order  that  a  reiAedy  may  be  ap- 
plied vrith  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

The  same  uncertunty  rests  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  f4>ple  worm.  Impressed  irith  the  idea 
that  the  worms,  on  their  ent  from  the  apple,  en- 
tered the  earth,  I  caused  sea-weed  to  be  laid  un- 
der the  trees,  early  in  the  summer,  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot,  and  extended  it  over  all  the  gpund  near 
the  trees,  and  allowed  it  to  remiun  until  after  the 
bloom  was  well  over ;  supposing  that  if  the  flies 
were  not  by  these  means  destroyed,  thttr  maturi- 
ty vrould  be  delayed,  so  that  they  would  not  rise 
out  of  the  ground  until  the  time  for  mischief  should 
be  passed.  However,  little  or  no  eflbot  was  via- 
ble from  this  proceeding.  Wormy  apples  were 
as  plentiful  as  in  former  seasons.  I  know  not 
what  to  think  of  the  fiulure  in  thk  matter.  It 
can  hardly  be  that  the  worms  become  chiysalids 
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in  the  bark  of  the  trees.  They  would  sorely  be 
detected  on  oloee  inspeotion.  And  if  they  retire 
into  the  ground,  it  is  diifieolt  to  imapne  that  they 
woold  not  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  delayed  in  their 
transformalioD,  by  the  overlying  depth  of  sea- 
weed. 

Allow  me  to  bring  to  yonrnotioe  another  sab- 
jeot  which  I  have  not  seen  adverted  to  in  the  ool- 
omns  of  the  Farmer,  The  advantage  of  applynig 
lime  to  ooltivated  land  has  often  weia  diseossed ; 
bat  when  lime  is  natorally  saperabandant  in  the 
aoil,  what  then  is  the  coiveotive  ?  In  this  quarter 
there  is  land  apparently  formed  of  deoomposed 
limestone.  On  removing  the  flat  limestones  lying 
on  the  sorfitee,  a  blade  moold  is  seen  underneath, 
and  large  oolketions  of  similar  moold  emst,  re- 
semlriing  the  richest  soil  in  appearance,  butwhich 
is,  in  fact,  perfectly  sterile.  Mot  a  nass  or  weed 
of  any  kind  crows  m  it.  A  mass  of  oladc  dust  in 
summer,  ana  mud  in  winter,  it  remains  unchanged 
for  years.  It  is  to  be  nresumed  that  similar  de- 
composed limestone  sous  exist  elsewhere,  but  I 
have  not  met  with  a  notice  of  them,  nor  with  any 
information  bearing  on  the  mode  of  treatment 
pioper  for  knd  of  tlis  description. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  may  be  induced  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subjects  of  this  communica- 
tion, it  wiU  be  satisfactory  to  your  old  subscriber 
and  constant  reader,  Fab  East. 

April  8,  1853. 

P.  S.  ISnee  writing  the  above,  I  have  examined 
the  old  stems  of  currant  bushes  which  have  been 
subjected  in  former  years  to  the  inroads  of  the 
borer ;  and  from  certain  indications  observed^  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  insects  accomplish'  tliar 
changes  in  the  wood  ;  a  circumstance  that  reii- 


^ound.  It  is  probable  that  they 
be  annoyed  or  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  use  of 
odoriforous  substances ;  for  the  strong  smelling 
bUck  currant  is  liable  to  their  invanons  equally 
with  the  red  and  white  Unds. 


RxMABKs. — There  are  important  inquiries  above, 
which  we  hope  will  receive  the  attention  of  our 
correspondents  who  are  informed  on  the  subjects. 


Twr  the  Netb  England  Fmrmtr. 

TRAN8AOTION8  OF  THB  FRANKLIN 
OOUMT7  800IBTT. 

lliis  youngest  of  the  sisters  of  the  Massachusetts 
fiunily  comes  forth,  gallanted  by  Prof.  Mapes  and 

Elided  by  President  Cushman,  m  an  array  calcu- 
ted  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  secure  the  ad- 
miration of  all  she  meets.  If  we  do  not  mistake, 
she  has  made  a  distinct  impression.  Considering 
the  material  on  which  she  operated,  she  has  done 
much.  Take,  for  instance,  the  plovring  field,  on 
which  were  only  seven  teams,  and  see  the  work 
reported — and  sensibly  reported  too.  The  remarks 
on  deep  plowing  and  thorough  pttherizaiian  of  the 
soil,  are  my  sentiments.  They  cannot  be  too  oft 
reneated.  The  humor  let  off  in  view  of  the  kinds 
exhibited,  by  one  who  Imows  how  to  feather  his 
own  nest  as  well  as  most  other  politicians,  shows 
that  the  rancor  of  party  finds  no  nlace  at  Agricul- 
tural Shows.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Fortunate 
i  s  it,  that  there  is  one  field  on  which  men  of  evexy 


grade,  from  the  mrpUced  parMon  to  the  frocked 
pbnommi^  can  meet  and  creet  on  an  equahty.  If  . 
no  other  benefit  accruea  firom  these  shows,  this 
alone  would  sanctify  them.  *I  admire  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  pamphlet,  and  the  comprehen- 
rive  intelligence  it  contdns.  I  like  to  know  who 
the  fiomers  of  IVanklin  are,  and  whocountenanoe 
this  employment.  I  would  respectfuUv  suggest 
whether  the  ladies  of  the  county  could  not  be 
brought  in  to  take  a  more  active  part,  with  much 
benefit.  If  I  riehtly  remember,  in  the  account 
published  of  the  Bampshire  Society  the  last  year, 
every  man  had  his  mate ;  and  mdpng  from  what 
I  saw  and  know  of  them,  they  were  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  show.  The  truth  isy 
whatever- the  ladies  take  bold  of,  must  go-ahead. 
Charming  creatures,  Qod  bless  them.  * 

A|»n/27, 1853. 

Ft  tk€  ir*w  Knglmtd  Ftntur. 
ANTS  AND  AFBIDB& 

Ma.  BaowN :— Sir— I  observe  that  <*Beviewer," 
in  the  April  nnmbm*,  has  called  for  remarks  on 
ants  and  aphides,  and  finding  myself  fiurly  com- 
mitted, I  feel  too  proud  to  retreat,  and  yet  half 
afiraid  to  proceed ;  out  I  will  to  my  sulject. 

My  childhood  was  spent  in  a  very  retired  place 
in  the  country,  where  children  know  very  little  of 
the  costly  and  artificial  amusements  of  the  city. 
A  few  neighboring  children,  with  mvself,  used  to 
amuse  ourselves  by  tomins  over  small  stones  that 
had  become  pardy  imbedded  in  the  turf  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  to  see  the  ants  under  them  carry 
their  young  down  into  their  subterranean  abodes. 
As  I  increased  in  years,  ants  became  more  and 
•^^  ^     '* as  they  were  continual- 


dersLi  effectual  attack  upon  them  a  matter  of  itt<««.«J^  of  mterest,  as  they  were  oontmual- 
difiiculty.  They  might  be  more  easily  reached  in  Jj  P««*«*  *«,  as  patterns  of  ipdustiy ;  and  yet 
the  Kroind.    It  is  probable  that  they  are  not  to  *«"  T".  •?  «^y  obstacles^  in  the  way ,  that  I 


made  but  little  progress  in  thttr  ftto/ history. 

Some  sixteen  years  aco,  one  pleasant  spring 
day,  I  was  attending  to  the  dressing  of  my  flower 
borders,  and  noticing  that  some  house-leeks  that 
I  had  g^wiuff  in  a  terrace  wall  had  been  thrown 
out  of  place  by  the  freesng  and  thawing  of  the 
prerious  winter,  I  went  to  arrange  them,  and  on 
removing  a  stone,  I  saw  a  number  of  ants  seixe 
something  in  their  months,  and  run  about  in  great 
confusion.  My  first  thoughts  were,  that^  they 
wero  protecting  their  young ;  the  next  was,  it  was 
quite  too  ear^  in  the  season  for  them  to  have 
young,which  induced  mo  to  examine  cloeer,when  I 
discovered  that  the  oljects  of  their  solicitude  were 
large  plant  lice,  that  appeared  to  be  in  a  torpid 
state.  I  was  not  mucn  surprised  at  what  I  saw* 
for  it  is  esnerally  believed  that  ants  lay  up  food 
for  the  wmter ;  and  knowing  many  species  to  be 
camiverous,  or  nearly  so,  I  supposed  the  aphis 
were  for  food.  But  I  rolated  to  mv  husband  what 
I  bad  seen.  He  appeared  to  think  that  thev  had 
a  diflbrent  object  in  view ;  so  he  took  firom  his  li- 
brary the  writings  of  Hubxr,  and  translated  for  me 
his  account  of  the  ante  of  Switserlaod,  with  which 
I  was  exceedindy  interested,  and  which  opened 
for  me  a  new  fiela  for  observation. 

Hubxr  asserts  that  ante  feed  upon  the  honey- 
dew  that  exudes  firom  the  aphis,  and  are  therefore 
induced  to  take  good  care  of  them,  and  that  they 
carry  them  down  into  their  burrows  in  autumn, 
when  the  aphis  become  toipid,  and  remain  so 
during  the  winter,  and  that  the  ants  expose  them 
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oradually  to  the  genial  air  of  spring  until  they 
Bare  revived  into  life,  and  then  place  them  upon 
leaves  or  roots,  where  they  will  find  sap  suitable 
for  their  nourishment. 

Since  the  above  related  incident  oecarred,  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  thing  for  me  to  see  ants  at- 
tending upon  aphis.  When  I  have  pulled  up  ra- 
dishes or  young  beets  in  the  garden,  I  have  fre- 
quently found  a  cluster  of  small  aphis  upon  the 
roots,  and  seen  small  ants  take  them  m  their 
mouths,  and  hasten  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  ap- 
pear quite  as  anxious  to  save  their  property  as 
their  lives.  I  have  never  seen  an  ant  take  an 
aphis  from  its  family  circle  and  place  it  upon  a 
leaf  by  itself  to  found  a  new  colony ;  and  yet  I  am 
as  certain  that  they  do  do  it,  as  if  I  had  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  fact.  I  have  freouently  seen  on 
my  woodbines  a  single  apis,  on  a  lair  leaf,  half  a 
foot  above  its  fellows,  and  in  two  days  after  that, 
there  would  be  a  cluster  of  young  ones  around  it, 
that  eould  hardly  be  covered  with  a  ten  cent  piece; 
the  aphis  could  hardly  have  got  away  from  its 
companions  without  assistance,  for  they  are  not 
travellers  until  they  have  wings ;  and  they  sel 
dom  have  those  until  autumn. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  little  to  say  in  favor  of 
ants.  I  cannot  point  to  any  good  deed  they  do, 
beyond  their  untiring  industry.  Of  their  evil 
deeds,  they  pile  up  the  earth  and  make  it  unsight- 
ly and  troublesome,  and  furiously  attack  those 
that  disturb  them,  and  almost  every  housekeeper 
is  more  or  less  annoyed  with  them  among  the  eat- 
ables in  her  pantries  and  closets ;  they  bite  and 
mutilate  our  choicest  and  sweetest  fruits,  besides 
being  extensive  breeders  of  aphides-  Some  natu- 
ralists say  that  different  clans  of  the  same  species 
carry  on  furious  and  exterminating  wars  with  each 
other,  and  that  many  of  them  are  slave-holders, 
and  rob  the  neigliboring  tribes  of  their  servants. 

^  I  have  told  my  story,  and  as  *  •dominion  has  been 
given  to  man,  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creeneth  upon  the  earth,"  I  leave  the  case  for  the 
gentlemen  to  decide,  whether  ants  are  worthy  of 
life  or  not. 

Of  the  aphis,  I  have  no  knowledge  to  impart  be- 1 
yond  what  was  written  by  my  late  husband  eight 
years  ago.  I  therefore  send  the  following  extract 
from  an  address  delivered  by  the  late  Judge  Dar- 
ling before  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  So- 
cieties of  New  Haven  county,  and  city,  in  1845. 

"The  plant  louse,  (aphis)  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  of  almost  every  species  of 
plant.  And  there  is  appropriated  to  almost  every 
species  of  plant  its  distinct  species  of  aphis.  Thus 
the  cabbage-h)use  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  the 
peach,  whicli  again  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  plum.  They  exist  of  every  color,  green,  black, 
blue,  brick  red,  brown  and  crim3on,--of  all  sizes, 
from  that  of  a  pea-bug  to  that  of  a  mite,  just  visi- 
ble, naked,  or  covered  with  meal  or  wool.  Trees 
are  not  often  killed  by  them,  but  they  are  checked 
in  their  growth,  and  made  to  become  crooked  and 
deformed.     When  the  plant-lice  fasten  themselves 


upon  the  roots  of  herbaceous  plants,  as  some  spe- 
cies do,  t'ley  prose  fatal.  The  liulies  may  have 
observed  tlieir  China  asters,  in  particular,  to  turn 
yellow,  stop  ;Tr  )wing,  and  finally  perish  without 
any  visi!>lo  causp.  The  grower  of  watermelons, 
too,  sees  the  leaves  of  his  vines  become  smooth 
and  glassy,  and  after  a  few  days  die.  This  is 
caused  by  the  aphis  on  the  roots  of  the  aster  and 


melon.    The  powers  of  increase  given  to  this  In- 
sect cannot  be  contemplated  without  amazement. 
Reaumur,  from  the  most  careful  observation,  es* 
timated  that  a  single  aphis  might  be  the  progeni- 
tor of  near  six  thousand  millions  in  one  summer. 
"Well  might  Dr.  Darwin  fear  that  'their  ooant- 
less  numbers  might  in  process  of  time  destroy  the 
vegetable  world.      And  yet  perhaps  there  is  no 
insect  so  completely  in  our  power  as  this.  We  have 
only  to  put  in  practice  the  great  rule  of  farmers, 
to  do  everything  at  the  proper  time^  and  we  can  pro- 
tect our  plants  wholly  from  this  insect  with  little 
labor.     You  see  to-day,  a  plant-louse  upon  the 
leaf  of  a  cherry  tree  ;  you  neglect  to  destroy  it, 
and  to-morrow,  there  are  25— -in  22  days  more, 
there  are  50,000,  and  in  one  day  after  that,  there 
are  more  than  100,000.     A  touch  of  your  finger 
on  t^e  first  day  of  the  month,  may  save  jou  there- 
fore the  labor  of  a  week  with  soap-suds  and  syr- 
enges  at  the  end  of  the  month.     Destroy  the  first 
that  come  in  the  spriney  and  the  business  of  kilting 
pkmt^iceis  finished  for  the  season.    We  are  in- 
formed by  Huber,  that  the  ants  of  Switzerland 
take  into  their  keeping  several  species  of  the  plants 
louse,  which  they  tend  with  the  utmost  care  for 
the  sake  of  their  honey,  as  a  dairyman  tends  his 
cows  for  their  milk.     We  have  evidence  that  the 
■mall  brown  ants,  which  you  see  coursing  up  and 
down  the  stems  of  cherry  and  peach  trees  with 
^eat  animation,  take  charge  of  some  of  our  plant- 
hce  in  a  similar  manner,  particularly  those  on  the 
cherry  tree,  and  those  on  roots.    Accordingly  the 
aphis  generally  are  first  to  be  found  very  near  to 
the  ground.    There  search  them  out  and  destroj 
them.    If  unfortunately  they  escape  your  atten- 
tion, till  they  have  multiplied  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, you  may  still  master  them  with  proper  ap- 
plications.  One  of  the  best  of  these  for  trees,  is  & 
strong  solution  of  whale  oil  soap.     The  ends  of  the 
branches  may  be  bent  over  and  held  in  the  soap-wa- 
ter  about  a  fourth  of  a  minute,  A  small  paint  brushy 
dipped  in  the  wash,  may  be  used  in  some  cases* 
especially  on  cabbages,  and  on  the  branches  of 
pear  trees  infested  with  that  species,  which  ool- 
lect  about  the  buds  and  produces  a  black  rust. 
Common  soap-suds,  warm  and  strong,  will  serve 
to  kill  the  aphis,  but  it  is  apt  to  kill  the  leaves  al- 
so.   A  decoction  of  tobacco  is  a  sure  destroyer  of 
the  aphis.    It  cannot  be  used  upon  leaves,  bet 
nothing  perhaps  is  better  to  pour  around  the  roots 
of  plants,  when  those  are  infested  by  ^e  insect. 
Ladies  may  call  upon  their  friends  who  use  cigars, 
to  pufjf  the  smoke  upon  their  rose-bushes ,  and  thus 
*do  the  State  some  service.'    Several  insects  are 
appointed  by  Providence  to  assist  us  in  keeping 
the  aphis  in  check.    Two  only  will  be  noticed  at 
present.     One  is  the  speckled  bug,  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  half-pea,  called  by  children,  lady- 
bird, (Coccinella.)   The  other  is  a  beautiful  green 
flji  (Chrysopa /JcrZfl,)  with  eyesof  gold  and  wings 
of  lace,  but  fetid  almost  as  the  squash  bug.     The 
eggs  of  this  fly  are  hung  by  threads,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  long,  to  the  underside  of  leaves. 
You  will  be  careful  not  to  harm  those  useful  in- 
sects."       Very  respectfully  yours, 

,,     ■  Mrs.  Noy£s  Darlino. 

New  Haven,  C/.,  April  15,  1853. 


To  CoRRESPOXDEMTB. — One  more  word  to  our 
valued  correspondents,  to  make  their  articles  brief. 
We  have  twenty  communications  on  hand  now, 
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ebme  of  them  from  gentlemen  of  large  experience, 
and  who  are  also  excellent  writers,  for  which  it  is 
difficalt  to  find  room.  The  olject  of  the  writer  is 
partially  defeated,  in  writing  long  articles,  as  a 
long  article  is  seldom  copied,  while  one  of  three 
pages,  written  well,  would,  perhaps, pass  through 
half  the  agricultural  papers  in  the  country.  Be 
brief  and  oomprehensive.  There  is  no  subject 
which  can  be  fully  discussed  in  a  sin^e  article  of 
suitable  length  for  a  newspaper. 


FARMtlR 


FARMER  FIZNN7WISB   AND 

POITNDWISB. 

There  is  a  Farmer  Pennywise  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  who  will  occasionally  raise  a  &>od 
hd&r,  steer  or  oolt,  for  his  neighbors  who  keep 
good  breeds,  and  he  is  by  accident  occasionally 
benefited  thereby.  When  he  has  such  an  animal 
in  his  flock,  he  is  apparently  uneasy  until  it  is  dis- 
posed of;  and  after  selling  such  an  animal,  a  heif- 
er for  instance,  you  may  near  something  like  the 
following : 

**  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  sold  the  big  heifer  for 
fifteen  dollars;  is  that  not  a  good  price  for  a  heifer 
of  her  age?" 

"Good  price,  indeed  1"  his  wife  wodld  reply, 
**yott  had  better  have  sold  two  of  them  cat-hammed, 
crooked  legged,  scrawny  things  that  you  always 
keep  for  cows.  The  reason  that  our  cattle  al- 
ways look  so  bad,  and  that  we  sell  so  little  butter 
and  cheese  is,  that  you  always  sell  the  best  heif- 
ers." 

Poor  woman !  T  pity  her ;  her  pride  and  ambi- 
tion are  injured,  her  children  and  self  in  rogs,  be- 
cause her  native  industry  and  eeonomy  are  cramped 
by  the  foolish  and  niggardly  policy  of  her  hat- 
band. 

The  picture  is  reversed  in  farmer  Pound  wise, 
who  always  keeps  his  best  animals  until  full  grown ; 
then  selecting  his  best  breeders  for  his  own  use, 
he  sells  the  rest.  If  he  has  a  good  young  horse, 
he  will  say  that  he  will  make  a  fine  team  horse ;  a 
mare,  she  will  make  a  fine  brood  mare. 

"And  what  will  you  do  with  that?"  says  his 
neighbor,  pointing  to  an  ordinary  animal. 

'^Between  you  and  I,"  says  he,  "I  shall  sell  that 
colt  the  first  chance.  Such  aa  animal  spoils  the 
looks  of  all  the  rest,  and  will  not  pay  for  his  keep- 
ing." 

Thus  he  will  sell  his  poor  steers,  heifers,  sheep 
and  pigs^at  the  first  oflfer.  If  not  sold,  he  would 
fatten  those  that  would  pay  the  expense,  and  give 
away  those  that  would  not.  Not  pay  the  expense 
of  fattening  f  Are  there  any  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs 
that  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  &ttening  ? — 
Reader,  take  some  of  each— of  the  real  Pharaoh 
breed — feed  them  until  fat ;  keep  an  exact  account 
of  the  expenses,  and  you  can  answer  this  question 
yourself.  In  this  way-  Farmer  Poundwise  always 
has  valuable  stock ;  his  steers  are  ready  sale,  and 
command  a  good  price  ;  his  horses  are  the  best  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  first  to  be  looked  at  by 
purchasers.  So  with  all  the  animals  he  raises. 
Fenny  wise,  on  the  contra]^,  is  thronged  with  an 
ill-shaped,  worthless  stock,  that  none  will  buy  or 
pay  the  expense  of  raising ;  which  are  continually 


road  to  ruin,  while  Poundwise  moves  easily  tmd 
happily  along  in  the  road  to  wealth,*— iWainc  Far' 
mer. 


eating  out  nis  substance  and  making  no  return. 

Thus  Pennywise  drags  on  a  miserable  Ufe  in  thelpay  for  itself  twice  over  in. one  season  to  any  far- 


Ft  the  Ntw  England  Farmer 

FARMINO  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MA- 

OaiNBS. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  have  noticed  for  the  last  twelve 
years  that  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  inb- 
proved  farming  is  a  want  of  good  implements  and 
machines.  Even  those  farmers  who  &)  in  for  im- 
provements, and  are  known  as  friends  to  *'  new 
things,"  and  are  opposed  to  this  **old  fogy  ism," 
many  of  them  are  sadly  in  want  of  good  tools  to 
carrv  t)n  farming  with.  This  arises  more  from  a 
careless  indifierence  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
what  good  tools  are  worth  over  poor,  inferior  ones, 
than  it  does  from  other  causes.  I  say  now  what 
I  have  often  said  before,  that  I  have  seen  more 
''slack  farming"  in  the  last  ten  years  directly 
from  this  cause  alone  than  from  all  other  causes 
put  together.  Poor  tools  and  indifferent  imple- 
ments beget  careless  habits  in  farmers,  whereas 
improved  farming  imf^ements  give  new  life,  ener- 
gy and  activity,  and  enable  the  farmer  to  go  on 
and  strive  to  do  his  w(»k  in  the  best  manner. — 
There  is  a  class  of  farmers,  when  they  find  out 
the  real  difierenoo  between  good  tools  and  bad 
ones,  will  immediately  lay  aside  the  old  ones,  and 
take  the  new  ones.  There  is  still  another  class 
of  farmers  who  are  well  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance of  having  good  tools,  because  they  have  seen 
the  good  effects  of  them  in  their  neighbor's  fields. 
And  yet  they  go  on,  from  year  to  year,  using  the 
same  tools,  and  why,  simply,  because  they  love 
their  money  better  than  they  do  good  tools.  So 
the  consequence  is,  they  keen  their  money,  or 
spend  it  for  something  else,  and  let  the  tools  go. 

For  the  last  six  or  eight  years  I  have  used  two 
of  Prouty^s  plows,  the  old  Sod  0  pattern,  and  No. 
5i,  self-sharpening.  Both  of  these  plows  do  good 
work,  as  well  as  many  of  their  new  patterns, 
which  they  now  make.  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason 
&  Co.  also  make  a  variety  or  good  plows  of  differ- 
ent patterns,  which  are  in  extensive  use,  some  of 
whion  are  hard  to  beat.  There  are  also  many 
other  good  plow-makers  in  the  country.  What 
the  farmers  want  is  to  get  a  good  plow  or  ]^0W8 
of  some  kind  that  will  do  sood  work.  The  ''sub- 
soil plow"  is  another  iminement  which  should  be 
used  muoh  more  than  it  is  by  farmers.  All  soils, 
in  the  course  of  a  six  years'  cultivation,  will  be 
more  or  less  benefited  by  subsoiling. 

The  best  harrow  that  I  have  ever  used  is 
"Geddes'  Hinge  Harrow,"  with  thirty  teeth.  This 
harrow  works  well,  cuts  the  ground  up  fine,  and 
as  it  is  made  in  the  triangle  form,  it  works  much 
easier  than  the  square  harrow  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  teeth,  and  it  is  not  as  liable  to  clog  up.  A 
single  yoke  of  cattle  can  draw  the  harrow  on  any 
soil  with  ease,  as  it  does  not  lug  like  the  old  catch 
harrows. 

The  "horse  rake"  is  another  important  farm 
implement,  and  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving 
machines  in  use  on  the  farm.  It  is  astonishing 
now  to  see  how  many  farmers  still  rake  hay  by  - 
hand,  preferring,  as  it  would  seem,  to  pay  a  dol- 
lar or  more  a  day  for  hand  rakers  in  preference  to 
seven  or  eight  dollars  for  a  horse  rake,  which  will 
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met  who  has  sot  twenty-five  or  thirty  tons  of  hay 
to  get.  In  aU  smooth  meadows,  and  those  with 
bat  few  stone,  we  prefer  the  ''revolTiog  rake,"  as 
it  rakes  easier,  and  rakes  the  hay  cleaner  from 
dirt  and  leaves  than  the  spring-tooth  rake.  An- 
other ffood  implement  is  the  large  cleaning  rake, 
with  thirty  teeth.  This  roke  is  mi3e  on  purpose 
to  rake  after  the  cart;  as  it  is  made  li^t  and 
stiff,  one  hand  can  do  more  work  and  easier  than 
two  or  even  three  hands  in  a  windy  time,  with 
only  the  common  band  rake. 

in  this  manner  I  might  go  on,  naming  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  improved  fanning  implements 
which  are  in  use  by  many  farmers.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  name  them  separately,  as  all  thor- 
ough farmers  will  be  ready  to  adopt  them  when 
wanted.  ^  I  might  name  the  "com-sheller"  as  a 
peat  saving  oflabor ;  all  farmers  raise  jnore  or 
less  com,  and  to  shell  out  a  bushel  in  four  or  five 
minutes,  is  a  saving  of  time.  The  one  I  have 
used  for  six  or  seven  years  is  **Burairs  Iron  Shell- 
er;"  this  machine  separates  the  corn  from  the 
oobs,  letting  the  com  into  the  half-bushel,  while 
the  oobs  are  pushed  out  of  a  hole  in  the  side.  How 
any  farmer,  af^r  using  one  of  these  shellers  for 
an  hour  or  two,  can  go  back  and  set  down  on  a 
shovel,  or  astride  of  an  old  frying-pan  handle,  to 
shell  com,  is  more  than  I  can  imagme.  And  yet 
there  are  many  farmers  to  our  knowledge  who  go 
on  in  this  way  now,  and  probably  willTor  a  long 
time  to  come.  That  they  have  not  much  idea  m 
improvement  is  tme ;  what  they  may  come  to 
hereafter,  I  cannot  say.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  if  they  can  make  any  improvements  at  all, 
they  must  begin  at  some  periods  in  their  lives.— 
When  fanners  leam  to  make  use  of  all  the  meaas 
in  their  reach  for  fiirm  improvements,  we  then 
shall  see  something  worthy  of  their  name  and  sta- 
tion. Tours,  &c.,  L.  Di7£ANi>. 
Jkrby,  Conn.y  ApAl  19,  1853. 


F9r  the  IT  ft  England  Fwrmtr, 

THB  8TATB  FARM. 

Ma.  Editor  : — At  the  last  and  concluding  Leg- 
islative Agricultural  Meeting,  among  other  sug- 
gestions for  the  advancement  of  Agncultoral  Sa- 
enoe,  that  of  establishing  a  moid  fiurm  or  farms 
was  adverted  to  by  some  of  the  speakers.  That 
a  model  farm,  under  the  patronage  of  the  State, 
might  be  made  to  greatly  aid  the  interests  of  Ag- 
ncultme,  no  one,  I  think,  would  for  a  moment 
doubt,— provided  it  was  reared  and  carried  on  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  truly  a  model  wor- 
%  of  being  patterned  after  by  every  farmer  in  the 
State.  In  addition  to  its  being  a  model  farm,  it 
should  also  have^n  experimental  department.  To 
start  such  an  establishment,  the  State  need  not 
purchase  more  knd,  as  it  already  owns  a  fann  in 
Westboro'  in  connexion  with  the  State  Reform 
School ,  of  suifi^jien t  dimensions  to  commence  with . 
This  farm  ought  long  before  now  to  have  present- 
ed, at  least,  an  approximation  to  a  model  farm ; 
but  the  thing  seems  never  to  have  been  thought 
of;  although  this  establishment  possesses  nearly 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  successful  man- 
agement of  such  a  farm;  and  that,  too,  without 
any  additional  expense  in  maintaining  the  institu- 
toon;  but  on  the  oontniry,  an  improved  system  of 
husbandry,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
materially  lessen  its  present  yearly  dr  nands  upon 


the  State  treasury.  This  farm  contains,  I  be- 
lieve, between  two  and  three  hundred  acies  of 
various  soils,— favorably  located,  which,  vrith  the 
adequate  supply  of  kbor  of  the  boys,  together 
with  aa«offiiBiaI  Agrionltiiral  force,  who  if  not  al- 
ready, might  in  future  be  selected  with  reference 
to  their  proper  agricultural  attainments,  allbrds 
such  an  economic  opportunity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  model  and  experimental  form,  that  it  is 
to  be  wondered  at  that  it  has  not  (at  least  to  my 
knowledge)  been  suggested  before.  Believing 
such  an  establishment  would  greatly  aid  the  in- 
terosts  of  agriculture,  and  believing  also  that  here 
is  a  most  favorable  opportunity  to  try  the  experi- 
ment at  no  extra  cost  to  the  State,  I  have  ventured 
thus  to  suggest  my  ideas  upon  the  subject  to  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  and  to  the  consideration  of  your  nu- 
merous readers.  I  see  no  good  reasons  why  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  trus- 
tees of  this  institution,  if  clothed  with  the  requi- 
site authority  b^  the  ^'powers  that  be,"  could  not 
coo])erate  in  bnnging  about  this  needed  transfor- 
mation in  this  alreac^  State  farm.  What  say  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  these  suggestions  ?  If  you  think 
favorably  of  them,  give  us  the  weight  of  your  in- 
fluence, and  the  thing  is  done — ^perhaps. 

yVesthoro\  April,  1853. 

Remarks.— '*T.  A.  S."  has  given  above  valuable 
and  timely  suggestions,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
they  may  ndt  be  acted  upon  with  benefit  to  all 
concerned.  At  any  rate,  his  remarks  prove  that 
he  is  interested  in  the  subject,  and  has  taken  the 
trae  course  to  make  others  so.  Accomplish  this, 
£riend  <*S./'  and  the  ^'powers  that  be"  will  come, 
np  to  the  vrorir.  Legislators,  and  other  assodat- 
M  deliberative  bodies  of  men,  aro  usually  a  littie 
behind  the  masses. 


Imtekjbtino  to  Farmers.— The  N.  Y.  Ettpress 
makes  some  suggestions  in  connection  with  a  rof- 
erenoe  to  the  material  advance  in  the  prices  of 
beef  cattle,  which  are  worthy  the  consideration  of 
fiurmers  and  farmers'  clubs.  The  reason  for  this 
advance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  graaers  in 
the  northern  Illinois  region,  who  have  nerotofore 
been  among  the  most  extensive  contributc^s  to  the 
great  oattie  markets  of  New  Y<Mrk,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimora  and  Boston,  now  drive  their  herds 
across  the  plains  to  California,  whero  very  mnoii 
higher  rates  are  realized.  The  pasturage  along 
the  route  is  good,  and  the  cattie  arrive  in  exceUent 
condition,  and  find  a  ready  market.  The  cattie 
dealers  of  Ohio  are  turning  their  attention  in  the 
same  direction,  and  in  some  instances  have  re- 
called their  droves  from  their  journey  to  New  Yoik, 
to  be  sent  across  the  plains.  New  York  requires 
some  five  or  six  millions  worth  of  animal  food  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  £rpres«  urges  that 
the  only  way  to  meet  the  threatened  deficiency,  is 
for  the  agrionlturists  nearer  home  to  bestow  moro 
attention  on  the  raising  of  oattie.  Another  drain 
upon  the  beef  market  is  made  by  the  very  exten- 
sive shipments  to  Australia.  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  beef  have  beei^and  are  now  being  packed 
and  shipped  for  that  market.  In  view  of  these 
fiusts,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  raising  of 
beef  will  be  a  much  more  profitable  business  than 
it  has  been  fi»r  jetis  past. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


SPAinSB  BSBRIMO  BWB8. 

We  tiave  been  AiTmed  bj  Geo.  CtMfatLL,  Bw]. 
of  West  Westmmatei,  Vt.,  with  a  group  of  bia 
beantlfal  eheep,  whioh  we  take  pleftenre  in  Ujiog 
before  the  reader.  The  nisingof  wool,  to  sajoo- 
tbing  of  the  good  mutton,  has  got  to  be  an  impor- 
tant branoh  of  baunew  in  Tarioas  pwtions  of  the 
ooQDtij.  The  aboodaDce  and  ebeapaew  of  ootton 
cloth  are  among  tbe  rid)  blemnga  of  ooi  exiat- 
onoe.  It  is  a  great  oiviliier.  And  now  woo/;  " 
Tariona  shapes,  is  beooming  oommon  unoog  all 
claasee  of  onr  people.  In  the  way  of  coarse  oar- 
petiug,  its  ase  is  a  matter  of  economy  witli  the 
poor ;  it  is  mannfactnred  into  soft,  light  and  very 
warm  waddinga,  and  in  the  aleighs  and  carriages, 
is  taking  the  place  of  the  buf&Io  robes.  It  is  air 
■o  made  into  under-ahirls,  and  in  onr  variable  cli- 
Bate,  is  condudTe  to  health. 

Bat  Hr.  CAifPOEu,  will  azplun  Uie  poap  him- 

_  The  group  of  ewea,  of  which  I  send  you  a  oat, 
u  of  my  old  Spanish  iloci,  which  are  pnre  de- 
acendantB  from  the  importations  of  Jabvu  and 
HunraKKT.  They  are  oftkiraiie  and  weU  propor- 
tioned, with  thick,  long,  fine  wool,  which  u  aofii- 
dently  oily  to  pftdnoe  a  natnral  dark  aarface.— 
Acoordlng'  to  their  die,  they  prodnoe  more  wool 
tbao  the  French  Merinos. 
The  whole  flock  of  this  bnod  ■faewad  an  wflc- 


age  of  5J  lbs.  of  well  waahed  wool  laat  Moaon, 
which  waa  told  at  S21  cts.  per.  lb.  I  have  jaai 
sheared  my  two  Tear  old  ewes  of  this  stock,  with- 
out washing.  Tneir  fleeoea  of  only  eleven  montha 
growth,  average  a  trifle  over  8  Iba.  Manyofthem 
are  na  white,  and  appear  to  be  almoat  oa  clean,  as 
washed  wool. 

nieir  wool  vrill  compare,  as  to  qnality,  witii 
any  Merinos  in  Vermont,  the  Siberiana  excepted. 
I  do  not  heutate  to  J^ve  it  as  my  Ofonion,  that 
more  fine  wool  can  be  grown  from  the  same  ainoimt 
of  keeping,  than  of  the  coarser  grades. 
Many  of  the  aheep  in  the  country  called  Meri- 
ta, ate  not  worthy  of  tbe  appellation,  and  those 
wishing  to  purchase  a  pure  arlkle  cannot  be  too 
caatioua  of  whom  they  jHuchase . 

Obo.  Caxfbill. 
Wul  Wettmiiuler,  Afril  18,  J853. 


Gujmna  Cuns. — We  have  been  osing  tbe  pact 
week  tbe  grafting  cloth  noommended  last  year  fay 
Ool.  Ltnu,  of  Bangor,  and  find  it  a  moat  admira- 
ble article  for  grafting  or  ooveRng  wounda  made  by 
pruning.  It  is  eawly  made  and  very  conTsnient. 
61bs.  b 


d(»l. 


This  quantity,  spread  evenly  on  cotton  doth, 
would  be  snffideat  for  leveral  foima  for  tbe  year. 
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For  the  N^w  England  Farmet . 

x>issoL\riNa  bonbs. 

Mr.  Brown: — In  the  last  f^armer  (monthly) 
you  gave  some  directions  fof  dissolrtng  hones  in 
sulphuric  acid.  As  I  have  made  three  unsuccess- 
ful trials,  and  do  not  care  to  **ffiye  it  up  so/'  will 
you  give  us  a  little  more  definite  information  on 
the  subject. 

How  finely  should  the  bones  bo  broken  ? 

What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  crushing 
them  ?  In  the  trials  I  made  1  found  the  labor  of 
breaking  them  quite  considerable,  (a.) 

Are  the  bones  entirely  dissolved  ^  (b.)  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  dissolvmg  more  than  i  to  i  of 
them. 

Will  as  ffood  results  be  obtained  when  but  few 

founds  of  bones  are  used,  as  when  the  quantity  is 
00  or  more?  (c.) 

Is  it  essential  that  the  bulk  of  the  water  should 
be  just  U  times  the  bulk  of  the  acid  t  (d.)  I  find 
different  writers  differ  in  this  particular. 

What  is  the  most  convenient  method  of  using 
the  dissolved  bones,  and  how  large  a  quantity  can 
safely  be  applied?  (e.)  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — (a.)  They  should  be  first  broken  in- 
to coarse  pieces  and  then  ground  in  a  mill. 

(b.)  They  will  be  if  the  bones  are  ground. 

(c.)  The  difference  in  quantity  will  probably 
have  no  material  effect  on  the  process. 

(d.)  If  the  bones,  when  ground,  are  not  con- 
verted into  a  soft  paste-like  substance  by  the  op- 
eration, add  a  little  more  acid. 

(e.)  The  bone  manure  may  be  used  in  any  way 
in  which  you  use  other  manures ;  like  all  other  fer- 
tilizers, keep  it  covered  up.  There  are  so  many  va- 
xying  circumstances,  that  no  rale  can  be  given  for 
its  application.  Professor  Low  states  that  some 
of  the  Englbh  formers  were  in  the  habit  of  apply- 
ing 60  or  70  bushels  to  the  acre ;  while  here  10  or 
15  bushels  is  considered  a  good  dressing.  But  the 
.quantity  required  must  depend  on  the  condition  of 
the  land.  See  Farmers'  Encyclopedia,  article, 
"Bones,"  and  Browne's  Muck  Book. 


NEW  SBBDUNa  QRAPB. 

G.  M.  Hovey  states  in  his  Magazine  of  Horti- 
culture,  that  a  new  seedlinfl;  erape  has  oeen  pro- 
duced from  a  native  vine,  fuUy  equal  to  the  Isa- 
bella, and  ripening  at  least  one  month  earlier  than 
that  variety.  He  received  specimens  of  the  fruit 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  September,  «rhich  were 
the  very  last  of  the  crop.  The  berries  were  round, 
black,  and  covered  with  a  dense  bloom ;  bunches 
as  large  as  those  of  the  Isabella ;  skin  thin ;  flesh 
tender,  with  scarcelvan^  pulp,  '*  exceedingly  sweet 
and  delicious."  Tm  vine  is  hardy,  vigorous  and 
producUve.  The  name  of  the  originator  is  not 
^ven,  as  it  would,  if  known,  subiect  him  to  a  flood 
of  orders.  The  vine  will  probably  be  secured  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  and  in  due  time  be  offered  to 
the  public,  who  will  of  course  moke  some  allow- 
ance for  the  charms  which  novelty  throws  around 
every  new  horticultural  production.  Should  this 
prove  nearly  so  valuable  as  is  hoped,  and  the  same 
result  be  verified  of  Dr.  Talk's  new  seedling,  and 


Longworth's  nowl;^  discovered  hardy  foreigner,  we 
shall  soon  have  quite  an  addition  to  our  list  of  val- 
uable varietieB;' 


RukARKS. — ^The  originator  of  the  grape  men* 
tioned  above  presented  us  a  liberal  dish  of  the  fruit 
last  autumn,  and  we  found  it  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  b^st  Isabella.  It  ripens,  as  stated,  in  the  open 
air,  and  before  the  usual  heavy  frosts.  We  hope 
it  will  be  extensively  propagated,  and  afford  a 
grape  that  may  be  depended  upon  in  all  parts  of 
New  England. 

For  the  New  England  Farmtr, 
SHELL  LIME. 

Mr.  Editor  : — On  reading  the  article  on  this 
subject,  in  the  last  number  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  I  noticed  a  slight  error  or  deviation  from 
the  meaning,  which  it  was  intended  to  convey. 
The  error  related  to  the  quantity  of  common  salt. 
One  bushel  of  common  soft  is  designed  to  form  the 
result.  The  recipe  referred  to,  states /our  barrels 
of  shell  lime,  otic  bushel  of  common  salt,  and  one 
cord  of  swamp  mud  or  peat.  Another  recipe,  which 
I  have  noticed,  in  order  to  form  a  similar  result, 
is  the  following : — Take  one  barrel  of  common 
quick  lime  J  one  bushel  of  common  salt,  and  one  cord 
of  peat  or  muck.  The  salt  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
water ;  with  this  solution,  the  lime  is  to  be  slaked, 
and  this  compound  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  peat. 
These  two  formulas  are  prepared  in  the  same  way 
and  produce  a  similar  result.  The  explanation  may 
be  regarded  as  correctly  stated.  Lime,  slaked  in 
this  way,  results  in  the  formation  of  caustic  soda, 
which  is  highly  active  when  combined  with  the 
other  substances.  The  soda,  the  elements  of  air 
and  water,  viz :  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
and  the  geine  as  found  in  the  peat,  form,  in  their 
ultimate  disposal,  a  compost  rich  in  nitrogenous 
matter,  lareely  contributing  to  the  formation  and 
growth  of  plants  ;  while  a  reaction  is  made  upon 
the  elements  of  the  soil,  which  will  be  in  favor  of 
subsequent  vegetation.  These  eflects  and  changes 
can  be  demonstrated,  by  the  well  known  actions 
of  chemical  science,  and  can  be  proved  by  actual 
fact.  These  processes  are  not  only  richly  remu- 
nerative to  the  practical  farmer,  but  are  also  high- 
ly beautiful  and  instructive  to  the  agricultural 
chemist. 

There  is  latitude,  however,  in  the  use  of  these 
and  other  materials.  The  compound  noticed  may 
be  mixed  with  the  droppings  of  the  stall  and  peat. 
Plaster  and  ashes  may  oe  added.  Or  shell  lime 
or  common  quick  lime,  plaster,  ashes  and  common 
salt,  may  be  mixed  with  tho'drojipingsof  the  stall 
and  peat  with  sand  or  loam,  until  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  or  at  the  return  of  April  and  May,  a  pile 
of  compost  may  be  found,  five,  six  or  seven  times 
greater  in  amount  than  the  droppings  of  his  stock. 
The  elements  will  be  steadily  and  untiringly  at 
work.  Man  and  bis  domestic  animals  may  stop  to 
refresh  themselves  and  may  be  preparing  for  fresh 
efforts;  the  sun  may  retire  beneath  the  horizon  and 
leave  the  earth  to  be  shrouded  in  darkness ;  all  na- 
ture may  be  hushed  into  silence ^nd  repose,  and 
man  himself  may  be  wrapped  in  the  slumbers  of 
the  night ;  but  these  elements  are  working  out 
their  mighty  changes  and  yielding  a  sure  reward 
to  the  care,  industry  and  economy  of  the  husband- 
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man,  manifesting  the  handy  workmanship  of  Prov- 
idence and  her  readiness  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  man.  The  quantum  realized  in  these  prepara- 
tions at  the  time  of  use,  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  materials  added  and  the  skill  or  the  ac- 
tor. BowEN  Barkkr. 
Hanson,  April  18,  1853. 


8PARB  THB 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
SWEET  SONQSTBRS. 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^Dear  Sir — A  few  short  weeks  ago, 
the  low,  plaintive  note  of  the  hlue-bird  was  borne 
to  our  ears  on  the  morning  gales  of  spring.  And 
it  gladdened  our  hearts  ;  ror  it  was  a  narbmger  of 
the  return  of  sweet-scented  winds  and  sunnier  days, 
and  its  arrival  was  like  the  return  of  an  old  and 
valued  friend. 

A  few  days  later,  the  beautiful  red-breast  had 
returned  to  its  summer  haunts.  But  a  foe  await- 
ed him,  and  scarce  had  he  commenced  to  cheer  us 
with  his  sweet  song,  ere  the  sharp  report  of  a  gun 
is  heard,  and  the  winged  messenger  falls  from  his 
airy  height,  fluttering  in  the  last  agonies  of  death. 

Oh !  who  caused  its  death  ?  'Twas  a  member 
of  the  self-stvled  human  family — inhuman  would 
be  the  more  fitting  name.  I  grieve  to  say  it — but 
there  is  a  sad  propensity  among  the  boys  to  shoot 
the  innocent  birds — those  that  do  no  harm,  and 
much,  very  much  good.  Some  do  it  for  mere 
sport—others,  because  others  do.  Some  wish  to 
exhibit  their  prowess,  and  think'  people  will  call 
them  manly  and  courageous.  But,  far  from  it.  It 
betokens  a  coarse,  evil-dispositioned,  lawless  char 
acter. 

'Twas  Fast-day  that  I  saw  two  lads  out  hunting 
the  pretty  robins,  and  when  asked  why  they  killea 
them,  one  returned  for  answer — *  *  0,  to  eat. ' '  To 
eat !  yet  they  were  the  sons  of  wealthy  fathers. 
My  advice  to  those  fathers  is,  to  compel  or  per- 
suade their  dainty  sons  to  stay  at  home  on  the 
holidays,  and  feast  on  less  dainty,  but  more  sub- 
stantial food.  Our  Creator  made  all  manner  of 
insects ;  but  He  also  provided  us  with  birds,  to 
keep  them  from  increasing  too  fast ;  and  if  farmers 
permit  their  sons  to  kill  them,  they  must  not  com- 
plain, though  worms  cut  down  their  corn,  and 
bugs  eat  up  their  vines ;  the  borers  construct  ca- 
nals and  railroads  in  the  trunks,  and  caterpillars 
weave  silken  houses  in  the  tops  of  their  troes. 
No ;  not  even  if  worms  and  insects  approach  their 
worthy  selves  with  hostile  intentions.  And  you, 
young  readers. of  the  Farmer,  did  you  never  walk 
forth  to  admire  the  beauty  of  Nature,  when  the 
sweet  song  of  the  birds  formed  its  greatest  attrac- 
tions. Oh  !  spare  our  sweet  songsters,  and  they 
will  repay  vou,  bjL  singing  a  song  sweeter  than 
ever  came  /rem  mortal  lips.  c.  p.  b. 

Sutton,  April  Ulh,  1853. 

Remarks. — We  wish  there  were  a  general  police 
all  over  New  England  on  "Fast"  and  "Election 
Days,"  to  prevent  people  from  destroying  the  birds, 
or,  if  they  refused  to  desist,  to  enforce  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law  on  them.  A  friend  living  in  Dan- 
vers  has  informed  us  that  he  has  spent  many  an 
election  day  in  traversing  the  fields  and  shady 
lanes  to  prevent  boys  from  killing  the  birds.  His 
praise  should  be  on  every  lip  and  his  example  fol- 
lowed by  others. 


VALUABIiE  BXTRAOT8. 

Some  notice  has*  already  been  made  of  the 
Transaction!  of  the  Franklin  County  Society  for 
the  year  1852 ;  but  we  turn  to  them  again  with 
pleasure,  to  make  extracts  from  the  valuable  ad- 
dress by  Prof.  Mafxs  at  the  annual  exhibition  in 
September. 

The  reports  of  this  gathering  show — as  have 
many  others — ^that  it  was  not  an  exhibiUon,  only, 
of  the  grosser  elements,  the  oxen,  the  horses,  cows, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  but  that  it  was  made  an  in- 
tellectual occasion,  where  the  mind  and  morals 
were  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Beside  the  address  to  which  we  shall  chiefly  turn 
our  attention,  there  were  others,  which  would 
grace  any  of  our  halls  of  learning,  and  were  models 
for  the  young,  as  well  as  full  of  instruction  for 
all. 

In  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cusbhan,  President  of 
the  Society,  he  said  that  the  path  of  duty  and  use- 
fulness to  farmers  is  like  that  to  fame — upwards 
and  onwards.  We  may  have  done  well  to-day ; 
we  must  do  better  to-morrow  and  in  all  coming 
time.  "The  past,  for  good  or  evil,  is  behind  us. 
The  present  only,  beautiful  but  fleeting,  can  we 
call  our  own.  He  that  can  seize  her,  ere  she  flies, 
and  make  her  wholly  his,  is  indeed  happy." 

"Progress,  improvement — a  higher  destiny,  a 
happier  day — these  all  men  should  seek — should 
labor  for,  to  the  last." 

All  he  said  was  just,  and  applicable  to  all.  "If 
we  knew  more,  he  siud,  we  could  nuse  more  with 
the  same  labor  and  expense;  and  consequently 
could  make  more  profit  than  we  now  do." 

Mr.  Paigb,  President  of  the  Bristol  County  So- 
ciety, made  pleasant  and  excellent  remarks.  In 
visiting  two  shows,  last  year,  each  attended  by 
10,000  persons,  he  had  not  heard  a  profane  or  vul- 
gar word,  or  seen  any  one  intoxicated !  Are  not 
these  the  happier  days  that  the  old  poets  cele- 
brate,— 

"those  golden  timee. 

And  thoM  Arcadian  icenefl,  that  Maro'alnga, 
And  Sidney,  warbler  of  poetic  prose  f" 

Highly  as  these  annual  gatherings  are  estimated, 
they  are  not  fully  appreciated  yet,  as  there  are 
thousands  who  do  not  attend  them,  and  know  lit- 
tle or  nothing  about  them.  They  are,  however, 
what  commencement  is  to  the  student  and  his 
friends ;  the  convention  to  the  statesman,  when 
some  great  project  is  on  foot;  or  the  anniversaries 
of  the  various  religious  denominations.  They  are 
a  summing  up  of  the  operations  of  the  year ;  a 
comparison  of  notes  and  opinions ;  a  bond  of  union, 
and  powerful  incentives  to  further  progress.  Aa 
at  present  conducted,  we  do  jiot  anticipate  any 
unfavorable  influences  springing  from  them.  Their 
moral  aspect  is  guarded  with  a  stern  vigilance,  so 
that  no  licentious  practices  shall  be  mingled  with 
their  exercise^.    But  ifi  our  extracts : 
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STSTEK— OR  SCnOfCB. 

The  learned  professor  saidi  <*ihe  daj  has  passed 
away  when  fiurmezs  repudiate  sdenoe.  They  now 
know  that  scienoe  means  simply  knowledge  reduoed 
to  a  system  so  as  to  be  readily  taught  and  easily 
onderstood,  and  therefore  every  truly  practaoa] 
fiurmer  must  necessarily  be  a  sdentific  agricultur- 
ist. Books  are  now  no  longer  repudiated,  and  a 
&ot  is  known  to  be  no  less  a  &ct  because  it  is 
printed.    The  practical  man,  who  is  suffidently 


where  wheat  is  grown,  that  yield  45  bushels  of 
wheat  or  more  per  acre,  and  still  the  average  crop 
of  this  State  is  not  13  bushels  per  acre.  Should 
not  erwiy  fkmer,  for  tins  reason,  endeavor  to  get 
at  the  ea««e  why  his  crops  are  so  inferior?  and 
more  especially  so,  when  I  inform  you  that  in  veiy 
many  instances,  the  scnis  upon  which  these  diflar* 
ences  of  crops  exist  are  very  similar.  Some  &rm- 
era  in  Massachusetts  have  raised  100  bushels  of 
shelled  com  per  acre.    Why  should  not  all  en- 


daring  to  adopt  new  and  useful  practices  which p^^^  ^  ''^  nmilar  amounts!" 


have  been  well  tested  by  able  persons  is  not  now 
looked  upon  by  his  neighbors  as  visionary." 

That  there  is  more  respect  for  sdentific  effort 
than  heretofore,  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  that  there 
18  mere  confidence  in  it,  is  encouraging.  But  large 
immbers  look  on  it  still  distrustfully,  or,  if  they 
depart  from  their  old  habits,  engage  extravagant- 
ly in  the  opposite  extreme. 

ON  VKNTILATION. 

"The  ventilation  of  stables  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. When  animals  are  surrounded  by  the 
gases  given  off  from  the  sur&ce  of  theur  bodies, 
and  annoyed  by  quantities  of  ammonia  continually 
being  freed  from  their  fermenting  exoretia,  they 
require  a  much  larger  amount  for  their  sustenance 
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WVr  CROPS  LODGS. 

I  have  been  requested  to  state  the  causes  why 
wheat  and  other  grain  crops  sometimes  lodge.— 
This  is  evidently  for  want  of  proper  strength  of 
straw,  and  the  cause  may  be  then  readily  under- 
stood. The  rattan,  bamboo  and  com  stalk,  &o  , 
have  a  silicious  coating  or  varnish  on  their  sur- 
fiMes.  If  we  place  in  the  fire  an  ordinary  Hes- 
sian cracible  and  throw  in  it  the  outer  peelings  of 
corn  stalks,  keeping  the  crucible  at  a  red  heat,  the 
woody  fibre  will  bum  off,  and  by  continuing  the 
operation  for  many  hours  until  the  coating  of  many 
stalks  has  been  thus  consumed,  we  shall  find  the 
crucible  to  contain  a  button  of  glass,  which  being 
analysed  will  prove  to  be  a  combination  of  silex, 


than  when  in  stables  properly  ventilated.    If  an  the  base  of  common  sand  i^th  one  of  the  alkalies! 


ox  be  encfosed  in  a  varnished  silken  bag  tied  about 


ftom  the  surface  of  the  body  and  confined  within 
the  bag  for  a  single  24  hours  wlU  cause  his  death ; 
•0  that  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  ill 
effects  of  badly  ventilated  stables  are  in  a  great 
degree  deleterious.  Proper  temperature  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  organism  of  the  ox  is 
such  that  his  improvement  in  flesh  making  is  de- 
pendent not  only  on  the  amount  of  food  consumed 
but  also  upon  the  temperature  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded when  digesting  it.  Much  of  its  results 
will  be  required  to  supply  the  necessary  animal 
heat,  unless  by  proper  proteotion  fiom  cold  he  is 
»ot  caUed  on  to  furnish  it  by  parting  witii  a  cor- 
respouiKng  quantity  of  fatty  matter." 

More  attention  is  given  to  the  suljeot  of  venti- 
lation, both  in  our  houses  and  bams,  than  has 
been  the  practice  heretofore.  The  sul^  of  ven- 
tilating bams  was  firaely  discussed  at  the  agricul- 
i«al  meetings  at  the  State  House  during  the  past 
winter,  and  facts  were  stated,  proving  the  impor- 
tance of  a  pure  atmosphere,  even  for  our  animals. 

GREAT  PRODUCTS  FROM  HIGH  CDUTURR. 

**Look  at  the  Bergen  gardeners.  Many  of  them 
pay  $50  or  some  $75  per  acre  per  annum,  yet  by 
improved  methods  of  culture  they  raise  remunerat- 
ing crops,  while  gardeners  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  would  consider  such  a  rental  a  complete 
drawback  to  their  success. 

"A  few  ferms  are  found,  in  almost  every  town 


"Now  as  common  sand  is  not  solublein  vrateri 


the  neck  so  as  to  leave  the  head  free  to  breathe  ^^  »«  V^^  J»»ve  no  mechanical  contrivance  for 
tte  atmospheric  air,  the  amount  of  gases  ^ven  off  disintegrating  it,  they  are  unable  under  ordinary 


circumstances  to  take  up  the  proper  amount  for 
creating  their  surfaces  and  giving  strength  to  the 
straw ;  for  straw,  like  the  com  stalks,  owes  to  n- 
lex  the  whole  of  its  power  to  maintun  a  perpen- 
dicular position ;  but  if  the  soil  contain  dther 
lime,  potash,  or  soda  in  sufficient  quantities  to  dis- 
solve the  ulex,  or  rather  to  render  it  soluble  so  as 
to  form  the  silicate  of  lime,  the  silicate  of  soda, 
or  the  silicate  of  potash,  in  sufficient  quantities  so 
as  to  be  dissdvable  in  water  and  carried  into  the 
pla»t  for  the  necessary  appropriation,  then  the 
crops  will  not  lodge. 

'<If  the  farmer  manures  entirely  with  putrescent 
manures,  such  as  those  furnished  by  the  barn- 
yard, and  his  soil  be  not  originally  charged  with 
excess  quantities  of  alkalies,  the  growth  of  the 
grain  may  be  large  enough  by  its  weight  to  bend 
dovm  the  straw." 

We  suppose  the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to 
the  grass  crop.  On  a  day  soil  where  the  grass  in 
certfun  parts  of  the  field  usually  lodges,  interesting 
experiments  may  be  made  by  spreading  sand  lib- 
erally on  some  of  the  spots,  and  noting  the  effect. 

imnNSE  SCFFLT  OF  FRITIT. 

"Notwithstan&g  the  great  scarcity  of  fhiit  in 
this  country  compared  with  our  wants  or  desires, 
still  the  amount  raised  is  many  times  greater  than 
in  En^and.  During  the  last  year,  an  account  was 
^ven  in  the  London  Times  of  the  amount  of  firuit 
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brought  to  SD^and  from  the  oontinent.  The  home 
ptodootioii  was  also  eslamated.  I  had  the  oorios- 
itj  to  ledooe  the  qmntala,  boshela,  hampen,  eto., 
enumerated,  to  the  eiie  of  peach-  baeketo,  and 
fbond  that  the  whole  amoant  of  froit  constimed  in 
Great  Britain  in  one  year  waa  not  as  great  as  the 
amoant  of  peaohes  and  Btrawberries  earned  into 
tiie  New  Tork  market  from  the  Stoto  of  New  Jer- 
eey  in  one  week.  The  Amboj  railroad  has  re- 
eeiyed  in  one  day,  $1100  as  freight  on  peaohes,  at 
8  cents  per  basket,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  channels  throagh  which  peaches  are  car- 
ried to  New  York  from  New  Jersey.  Ninety  thoa- 
•and  baskets  of  strawberries  have  crossed  the  Jer^ 
sey  city  ferry  in  a  sin^e  day.  A  steamboat  from 
New  Brunswick,  carries  daily  many  thousands  bas- 
kets of  peaches  on  her  deck.  Steamboats  are  dai- 
ly plying  during  the  peach  season  from  Delaware 
to  New  York,  and  one  grower,  Mr  Reybold,  owns 
two  steamboate  used  exdusively  for  this  trade." 

Near  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land, there  is  a  pretty  fur  supply  of  good  fruit. — 
But  in  the  country  toiyis,  beyond  good  apples  and 
a  few  indiftrftnt  pears  and  cherries,  there  is  little 
or  nothing  in  the  way  of  cultivated  fruit.  There 
is  room  for  the  eflbrt  of  a  thousand  minds  and 
hands  among  us,  on  the  subject  of  gardening. — 
Comparatively  few  farmers  have  any  of  the  small- 
er fruits  on  their  tables,  such  as  strawberries, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  plums,  ap- 
ricots, peaches,  and  the  finer  pears.  They  have 
not  learned  their  value  as  articles  of  diet  or  as 
crops  profitable  for  the  market.  And  the  love  of 
home,  the  eonteiMbent,  and  the  influence  over 
the  morals  and  heart  which  a  well-ordered'jgarden 
creates,  has,  with  most  farmers,  never  been  taken 
into  the  account  at  all.  There  are  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand,  perhaps  half  a  million  people 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetto  alone,  who  raise  no 
fruit.  To  aflbrd  them  a  fiiir  supply,  such  as  health 
demands  in  hot  weather, — to  say  nothing  of  ap- 
petite,— ^reqnires  vastly  more  than  is  produced 
among  us.  The  New  Jersey  peaches  are  brought 
to  US  in  large  quantities ;  but  as  they  must  be 
plucked  some  time  before  they  are  ripe,  in  order 
to  get  them  here  vrith  any  of  their  fitir  proportions, 
they  undergo  an  acetous  fermentation  which  ren- 
ders them  unhealthy. 

usasorniB  AmosFima. 

**In  all  maniputetions  of  the  soil,  the  agricul- 
turist should  bear  in  mind  that  the  atmosphere 
plays  an  important  part  in  all  vegeteble  growth. 
Without  ito  influences,  none  of  the  chemical  chan 
ges  necessary  for  the  creation  of  pUinte  or  the 
meliorations  of  ^oO  can  take  phiee.  Subsoiling, 
plowing  and  underdraining,  are  mere  adjuncte  to 
fiualitate  the  meliorating  influences  of  the  atmos^ 
phere.  The  hoe,  and  the  rake,  cultivator,  and 
every  other  agricultural  tool  used  for  disturbing 
the  soil,  are  for  the  common  purpose  of  permitting 


the  atmosphere  to  pass  between  the  particles.  Ito 
uses  above  and  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil  axe 
equally  ^dent.  On  top  it  is  the  vehicle  for  the 
reception  of  moisture  and  of  gases  arising  from  de- 
caying vegetetion  which  it  holds  until  the  descent 
of  dews  and  rains,  carrying  them  into  the  soil. 
Oxygen,  one  of  ito  constituents,  is  necessary  to 
cause  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  soil  to  yield  up 
their  constituento  for  the  use  of  plante.  Without 
oxydation,  the  soil  would  be  destitute  of  many  of 
these  materials,  which  are  rendered  soluble  and 
fit  food  for  planto  by  atmospheric  agency.  The 
great  constituent  of  all  plante,  carbon,  eziste  in 
the  atmosphere  as  carbonic  add,  and  is  received 
from  the  decomposition  of  farm  crops,  animal  res- 
piration, ete. ;  hence  the  great  mass  of  all  planto 
is  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  if  it  be  shut 
out  from  freely  drculating  in  the  soil,  we  cannot 
hope  for  profitoble  resulte.  In  the  compost  heap« 
it  is  equally  valuable,  for  both  in  it  and  the  soU, 
it  is  the  vehicle,  transferring  heat  and  moisture. 
The  slightest  reflection,  therefore,  will  show  the 
farmer  how  necessary  it  is  to  manipulate  his  soil 
so  as  to  insure  the  easy  ingress  and  egress  of  atmo- 
spheric air. 

TAixm  or  CABRors. 

''Oattie  become  accustomed,  during  summer,  to 
green  fbod,  and  when  kept  altogether  on  hay  and 
other  dry  fodder,  they  cease  to  take  on  flesh  with 
great  rapidity.  , 

*'The  use  of  eairote,  particularly,  should  be  in- 
troduced. Ctoroto  for  horses  are  now  the  ordina- 
ry practice  of  even  the  livery  stoble  keepers  of  the 
larger  dties. 

<*A  bushel  of  carroto  and  a  bushel  of  oato  fully 
equid  as  fbod  for  the  horse  two  boshek  of  oato ; 
fi)r  although  carroto  do  not  contmn  the  same 
amount  of  nutriment  by  measure  as  the  oato,  stilt 
their  pectic  acid  gelatinizes  the  contente  of  the 
stomach  of  the  animal,  and  enables  the  oato  to  be 
entirdy  cUgested." 

Too  much  money  is  paid  out  by  farmers  fat 
grain  for  their  milch  cows.  There  must  be  a  more 
general  resort  to  roots  to  be  fed  with  good  Eng- 
lish hay ;  when  these  are  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
carry  the  stock  through  the  wintor,  there  maybe 
profit  in  producing  milk  for  the  market. 


YBaxrABLis. — ^Put  in  the  seed  liberally  for  veg- 
etobles  for  winter  feed  for  sto<^.  They  will  pro- 
mote the  health  of  your  cattie,  save  hay,  and  ena- 
ble the  milk-producer  to  keep  his  money,  instead 
of  paying  it  out  for  grain.  Sow  varidhs  kinds, — 
carroto,  beeto,  parsnips,  mangel  wunels  and  ruto 
bagas;  sow  in  small  patohes  on  diflerent  soils,  and 
then,  whether  the  season  be  wet  or  dry,  a  &iz 
crop  may  be  expected. 

BuootPsas. — ^Befbre  so^ng  peas,  immerse  them 
in  hot  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  by  which  means 
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the  weevil  will  be  killed,  and  the  sprouting  of  the 
peas  will  be  quickened. 

Prof.  Harris  says  the  insect  is  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain period  for  depositing  its  eggs ;  late  ^wn  peas 
therefore  escape  its  attacks.  The  late  Mr.  Picker- 
ing observed  that  those  sown  in  Pennsylvania  as 
late  as  the  20th  of  May,  were  entirely  free  from 
the  weevil;  and  Mr.  Worthington,  of  Rensselear 
County,  N.  Y.,  who  sowed  his  peas  on  the  10th 
of  June,  six  years  in  succession,  never  found  an 
insect  in  them  during  that  period. 


From  the  Ifeio  England  Farmer. 
iUYALTSES— PltOWma— WATZSRINQ. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^In  your  paper  of  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary is  a  letter  signed  S.  F.,  from  Winchester. 
The  writer  is  very  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of 
analyses  of  soils,  and  gives  the  analysis  from  the 
Scioto  valley,  and  from  Palmer,  Mass.,  in  which 
the  advantage  is  rather  on  the  side  of  good  old 
Massachusetts,  God  bless  her!  I  have  mislaid 
Mr.  Wells'  statement,  but  if  I  remember  rightly, 
he  remarks  on  the  extremely  minute  division  of  the 
Scioto  soil — he  was  obliged  to  use  an  extra  fine 
sieve  to  separate  it,  I  think  sixty  meshes  to  an 
inch,  and  the  percentage  of  coarse  matter  was 
very  small  which  did  not  go  through  and  that 
was  mostly  fibrous.  A  state  of  things  certainly 
most  conducive  to  the  growth  of  all  plants,  as  the 
roots  are  able  to  penetrate  in  all  directions,  and 
always  in  close  contact  with  appropriate  food ;  and 
then  again  the  great  depth  of  the  soil  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, which  we  have* not. 

There  is  another  case  of  some  remarkable  to- 
bacco land  in  Virginia,  which  on  analysis  proved  to 
contain  a  very  large  percentage  of  iron,  but  it  was 
in  the  same  state  of  minute  division,  and  it  is  the 
best  land  in  the  State. 

Analysis  tells  us  that  our  soil  contuns  a  rather 
better  supply  of  the  various  salts  necessary  to 
vegetation  than  the  Scioto — but  we  must  pat  our 
land  to  the  plow,  dig  deep,  and  pulverize  well ; 
to  produce  the  same  effects;  no  four  inch  skinning 
win  do  it.  Delicate  roots,  whose  pores  must  be 
sought  for  with  the  aid  of  a  masnitying  glass,  re- 

3uire  their  food  to  be  presentecTin  homoeopathic 
OSes,  and  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  expect  a  great 
crop,  where  the  plant  is  forced  to  seek  its  support 
through  a  hard  pan  that  has  not  been  disturbed 
since  the  flood.  That  large  crop,  can  be  raised  in 
these  parts,  by  proper  attention,  is  a  settled  fact ; 
dbd  I  believe  easier  than  poor  ones. 

Farmers  will  be  very  incredulous,  on  being  in- 
formed that  their  iron  tailed  cow  can  be  turned  to 
a  more  noble  use,  and  yield  a  far  greater  profit, 
by  watering  their  manure^  instead  of  watering 
their  customers'  milk  !  (not  that  I  would  insinuate 
that  all  farmers  make  a  practice  of  it,  but  there 
are  amateurs  in  all  professions !)  like  that  prince 
of  farmers,  ^.  J.  Mechi,  who  by  lugh  culture ,  is 
able  to  raise  mangel  wurzel  at  an  expense  of  one 
dollar  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  of  2240  lbs. ! 
American  farmers  think  of  that !  The'  average  on 
a  ten  acre  field  was  forty-three  tons  per  acre ! 
costing  fifly-three  dollars  seventy-five  oents ;  in 
fact  his  whole  farm  is  kept  like  a  garden,  and 
produces  accordingly.  His  procedure  in  the  above 
Ciue,  was  to  appl^  two  hiindred  and  twenty-five 


pounds  of  dissolved  bones  to  the  acre,  and  water 
the  growing  crops  profusely  with  liquid  manure, 
he  finds  that  one  load  of  dung  rendered  liquid, 
will  manure  as  much  land  as  four  loads  dry,  and 
its  effects  are  seen  at  once  as  it  penetrates  the 
ground  and  presents  itself  in  an  acceptable  man- 
ner to  every  tender  rootlet,  whereas  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  spreading  with  a  shovel,  it  is  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  some  plants  getting  more 
than  their  share,  and  others  not  enough.  At  first 
sight,  it  might  appear  quite  a  task  to  water  acres 
of  land !  but  I  think  it  would  be  found  in  prac- 
tice that  it  can  be  done  cheaper  than  by  the  old 
method,  as  from  a  watering  machine  (which  any 
farmer  could  make)  it  spreads  itself  as  fast  as  the 
team  walks  across  the  field.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  green  manure  to  one  tun  of  water,  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons,  would  be  quite 
strong  enough  probably. 

I  think  it  is  not  best  to  spin  any  more  yam  this 
time,  as  perhaps  Mr.  Editor  you  will  not  think  it 
worth  weaving  into  your  pleasant  sheet,  particu- 
larly when  you  learn  that  it  comes  from  a  hook 
farmer,  without  any  land! 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  G.  Chandler. 

Under  tlie  Cliff,  Roxbury,  Mass, 


For  ihealfeto  England  Farmer. 
PLOWING  OR  PLOUOHINa. 

The  season  for  this  operation  having  again  re- 
turned, awakens  the  inquiry,  how  is  the  term  pro- 
perly spelled  ?  We  cannot  perceive  any  good  rea- 
son why  three  letters  (ugh)  should  be  used,  when 
one  {w)  will  do  quite  as  well.  We  know  such  has 
been  the  usage — but  usage  without  reason,  is  not 
of  itself  satisfactory.  If  authorities  are  cited, 
they  will  be  found  both  ways.  The  Albany  Cul- 
tivator, the  leading  agricultural  journal  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  uses  the  letter  w  only,  the  Massachu- 
setts Ploughman,  adheres  to  Um  old  mode  We 
are  opposed  to  innovations,  without  benefit ;  but 
where  distinct  benefits  are  apparent,  and  no  dis- 
advantages to  accrue,  we  go  m  heartily  for  the  im- 
proved mode  of  spelling.  It  is  time  that  uniform- 
ity should  prevail.  Will  not  your  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Editor,  settle  this  matter?  This 
brings  to  mind  a  favorite  idea,  oft  repeated  by  a 
distinguished  member  of  this  Board,  that  not  more 
than  SIX  per  cent,  of  the  lands — or  six  acres  in  a 
hundred,  of  the  lands  in  Massachusetts,  are  fit  to 
be  plowed.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  this  assertion.  Surelv  it  cannot  be, 
that  generally  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres, 
not  more  than  six  acres,  can  be  benefited  by  the 
plow.  The  reverse  of  this  is  nearer  the  truth. — 
On  most  farms  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  six  acres 
in  a  hundred,  that  will  not  receive  benefit  from  be- 
ing plowed.  Pastures,  as  well  as  fields,  may  be 
benefited  by  the  plow.  To  be  sure,  some  lands 
are  much  rougher  than  others,  but  very  few  lots 
are  so  rough,  that  a  plow  cannot  be  beneficially 
used  in  some  parts.  I  would  not  have  presumed 
thus  to  criticise  this  expression ,  had  it  not  have 
been  rdterated,  year  after  year  at  the  Legislative 
meetings,  bv  one  whose  instructions  are  regarded 
by  the  people  with  much  respect.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, he  will  condescend  to  explain  what  he  means, 
when  he  says  that  *'not  more  than  six  per  cent, 
of  the  lands  of  Massachusetts  are  susceptible  of 
benefit  from  the  use  of  the  plow."  1*. 

May  2, 1853. 
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Fi^r  the  New  England  Farmer. 
THBORIB8  AND  FACTS— DO  THBT 


I  onoe  heard  it  remarked  by  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
that  ^*he  never  yet  saw  anything  that  he  oonld  not 
find  some  fault  in.*'  I  woald  not  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  fault-finding ;  I  would  not  strive  hard  to 
see  the  spots  on  the  bright  face  of  the  sun,  nor 
blemishes  in  the  character  or  outward  life  of  my 
dear  friend.  But  sometimes,  without  seeking 
them,  and  contrary  to  my  sincere  desire,  I  see,  or 
think  I  see,  imperfections  in  mj  wife  llepzibah,  in 
my  daughter  fclicia,  and,  I  gneve  to  say  it,  in  the 
New  England  Farmer.  Now  in  all  these  cases  I 
would  very  much  like  to  be  able  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  blemish,  not  even  '*the  shadow  of  a 
shade"  to  obscure  their  brightness.  But  alas !  I 
must  either  believe  they  sometimes  err,  or  else  that 
I  myself  do  not  see  clearly.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, who  can  doubt  which  horn  of  the  dilem- 
ma I  take  hold  of?  Possibly  I  may  be  in  the 
wrong — if  so,  I  ask  for  light.  As  I  am  a  man  of 
few  words,  I  will  come  at  once  to  the  point. 

In  the  first  place,  you,  Mr.  Editor,  assert  in  the 
last  Farmer  that  the  pine  '^has  the  most  agreea- 
ble and  wholesome  quality  of  drying  the  atmo- 
sphere where  it  stands."  (a.)  Is  it  so  ?  I  have  al- 
ways supposed  that  all  shade  trees  had  the  oppo- 
site tendency , in  proportion  to  the  denseness  of  tneir 
foliage.  I  have  always  been  a  ereat  lover  of  wood- 
walks,  and  have  spent  many  anhour  in  pine  woods, 
and  oak  woods,  and  mixed  woods,  but  it  nevet 
struck  me  that  there  was,  on  similar  soils  and  sim- 
ilar exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  any  excess  of  dry- 
ness in  the  pine  woods  over  other  woods.  But  it 
may  Jbe  that  my  physical  organization  is  not  suffi- 
ciently delicate  to  note  the  nice  difierence  that 
may  exist.  If  your  opinion  is  grounded  on  scien- 
tific facts,  would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  request 
that  you  will  give  those  facts  ?  I  presume  they 
would  be  interesting  to  others,  as  well  as  to  my- 
self. 

Nextly, — A  correspondent,  on  the  same  page, 
who  wntes  about  plaster,  advances  one  or  two  no- 
tions which,  I  think,  a  more  careful  observaUon 
would  show  to  be  erroneous.  He  says :  "Why 
some  fields  become  green  sooner  than  others  in  the 
sprine,  is  because  more  grass  was  left  on  them  in 
the  fall ;  the  grass  does  not  grow,  but  the  mthered 
blades  turn  green,''  Now  I  would  in  all  diffidence 
ask,  if  the  writer  of  that  sentence  has  ever  actu- 
ally seen  the  dry,  withered  blades  of  grass  become 
green.  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  I  must,  for  the 
present,  think  he  permits  his  theories  to  deceive 
nis  senses,  {b.) 

Again,  a  little  further  on,  the  same  writer 
gives  me  occasion  to  infer  that  he  supposes  stones 
to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  soil,  or  at 
least  that  they^  promote  the  growth  of  the  neigh- 
boring ve^tation.  (c.)    I  know  there  is  a  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  stones  make  themselves  use- 
ful by  attracting  moisture  on  soils  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  dry,  and  assist  to  warm  those  that  are 
cold  and  wet.    If  they  do  perform  both  these  of- 
fices, they  are  accommodatmg,  truly.  But  is  there 
not  more  theory  than  fact  here.    1  grant  there  is 
some  fact ;  but  it  leads  me  to  a  different  conclusion. 
I  grant  for  instance,  that  when  the  stones  lie  upon 
the  surface  of  your  land,  the  grass  around  the  stones 


soil  beneath  the  stones  ;  and  thus,  if  the  stones 
cover  half  the  surface,  the  grass  on  the  other  half 
has  the  use  of  the  whole  field.  But  do  you  ^et 
more  grass  because  the  stones  are  there  ?  I  thmk 
not.  And  where  the  stones  sink  deeply  into  the 
soil,  I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  that  the 
grass  which  surrounds  them  is  more  luxuriant  than 
that  which  is  at  a  distance  from  them.  There  is  a 
fine  opportunity  to  examine  this  matter  in  some  of 
the  pastures  lying  north  of  old  Pongatasset,  in  thb 

town.  J0NATHA1<7  DOOLITTLE. 

Concord^  Aprils  1853. 

Remarks. — Our  correspondent's  signature  is  a 
misnomer.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  know,  that  instead  of  ''doing  little," 
he  is  a  man  of  progress,  and  does  bis  part  to  keep 
the  world  in  motion.  His  inquiries  are  interest- 
ing, and  shall  receive  such  light  as  our  *'dim  can- 
dle" can  shed  upon  them. 

(a.)  Our  remark  that  ''the  pine  has  the  most 
agreeable  and  wholesome  quality  of  drying  the  at- 
mosphere where  it  stands,"  was  not  based  on  sci- 
entific facts,  but  upon  the  observation  of  many 
years,  strengthened  by  what  we  considered  cor- 
roborating circumstances. 

The  character  of  the  tree  depends  much  on  the 
shape  and  operation  of  its  leaves.  Those  of  the 
pine  are  long,  numerous,  and  needle-like,  dividing 
the  currents  of  air  into  minute  portions  as  it  pass- 
es among  them,  and  producing  those  delightful 
sounds,  peculiar  to  the  boss  notes  of  the  ^^lian 
harp. 

At  Nahant,  where  the  winds  swept  unobstruct- 
ed over  the  farm  of  Mr.  Tudor,  frustrating  all  at- 
tempe  at  raising  the  finer  fruits  and  vegetables,  be 
constructed  a  fence  sixteen  feet  high  with  spaces 
of  two  or  three  inches  between  the  palings.  The 
efieot  upon 'the  damp  east  winds  and  cold,  was 
such,  that  on  the  south  side,  the  frost  only  pene- 
trated the  earth  aljgpt  as  many  inches  .as  it  did 
feet  on  the  north  and  east  side,  and  he  was  ena- 
bled to  raise  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  in  per^ . 
fection  where  they  would  not  mature  before !  There 
was  a  warmth  and  dryness  on  the  south  side,  while 
the  other  side  of  the  open  fence  was  damp  and 
chilly.  Do  not  the  pine  leaves  and  the  fence  have 
a  similar  influence  on  the  atmosphere  ?  Is  there 
nof  a  reason  for  setting  pines  on  the  north-eastern 
exposure  of  gardens,beside  that  of  merely  obstruct- 
ing the  wind  ?  Is  it  not  soflened  and  tempered 
in  its  passage  through  them,  losing  something  of 
its  chilling  dampness,  as  well  as  foroe  ?  We  be- 
lieve so,  and  therefore,  "that  the  pine  has  the 
most  agreeable  and  wholesome  quality  of  drying 
the  atmospere  where  it  stands"  by  the  mechanic 
cal,  and  perhaps,  physiolg^cal,  operation  of  its 
leaves.  Michaux  says,  in  his  interesting  work, 
The  North  American  Sylva,  "the  debris  of  granite 
rocks  may  be  considered  as  the  universal  soil  suit- 


wiU  be  stouter  than  elsewhere.  Why  is  it  ?    Sim-  ^  ^  *^®  P*"®  *°^  ^  *"*^»  *°^  *  ^  subsoil  an 
ply  because  that  grass  has  the  advantage  of  the^'^^'^^^  condition  for  their  entire  prosperity,  hot 
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thej  will  grow  on  all  soils  whatever,  that  are  not 
saroharged  with  water.  The  roots  are  near  the 
sarface,  and  hence  do  not  require  a  deep  soil ;  and 
as  their  needle-like  leaves  do  not  cany  off  much 
moisture  by  evaporation,  their  soil  may  be  drier 
than  that  required  for  any  other  kind  of  tree." 

In  Peck^s  Gazelle,  published  some  twenty  years 
since,  after  describing  the  beauty  of  the  pine,  he 
speaks  of  the  delightful  atmosphere  in  their  pres- 
ence, calling  it  a  '*ier^inthine  atmosphere ;"  the 
word  terebinthine  being  the  Latin  word  for  turpen- 
tine. 

We  thought  our  theory  worth  uttering ; — at 
some  future  time  it  may  be  dignified  into  a  seien- 
tific  fact. 

(b.)  The  gentleman  who  sud  the  reason  **why 
some  fields  become  green  sooner  than  othera,  in 
the  spring,  is  because  more  grass  was  left  on  the 
them  in  the  fall,and  that  the  withered  blades  turned 
green,*'  stated  what,  he  said,were  facts— what  he 
had  carefully  observed,  by  marking  portions  of 
grass  and  watching  the  change  firom  day  to  day. 
He  presented  parcels  of  the  grass  which  he  said, 
had  been  changed  in  this  manner. 

(c.)  With  regard  to  the  good  influenoe  of  ttwes 
on  the  land,  the  gentleman  who  introduced  the 
tofnc  at  the  agriooltoral  meeting  at  the  State 
House  must  defend  himself.    Many  penons  (but 
not  among  them  our  intelligent  correspondent, 
"Jonathan,")  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  weeds, 
beyond  a  suflEuaent  quantity  to  give  tiie  pigs  an  oo- 
easipnal  feed,  and  stones  enou^  to  make  what 
wall  is  wanted,  are  nothing  but  a  pest  and  a 
plague.    In  wisdom  He  made  them  all,  that  made 
the  corn-plants  and  the  fhtits  and  flowers.   Weeds 
are  but  grasses  out  of  place,  and  stones  impariy  at 
least,  hat  future  harvesU  of  manure  !    Large  poi^ 
tions  of  our  soil  come  from  t]^  stones;  the  gran- 
ite, so  common  all  about  us,  Contains  some  of  the 
richest  elements  of  fertility.    One  kind  of  its  feld- 
spar contains  nearly  seventeen  fMroportions  in  a  hun- 
dred of  potash.    We  are  also  dependent  on  the 
Tooks  for  the  lime  and  gypsum  which  we  use  as 
ftrtfliiers.    Marl  is  a  compound  of  lime  and  ohiy, 
while  clay  itself  has  been  formed  by  a  decompo- 
sition of  rocks,  such    as  granite,  feldspar,  oky 
slate,  Sse,    We  have  heard  of  an  instance  where  a 
fiuuer  manured  a  large  field  unwittingly.    Wish- 
ing to  dispose  of  a  surplus  of  small  stones,  he 
plaoed  some  hundreds  of  loads  along  a  side  hill 
where  he  intended  at  a  future  time  to  build  a  wall; 
circumstances  prevented  this,  and  after  a]while  he 
noticed  tliat  the  grass  crop  for  several  rods  below 
the  stones  ^ad  materially  increased  ;  and  this  pro- 
cess went  on  Until  several  acres  were  fertiUsed  in 
this  manner.    We  know  nothing  of  the  particu- 
lars of  this  case,  but  presume  the  stones  were  in 
a  state  of  partial  disintegration.  If  they  were  feld- 
spar, it  will  readily  be  seen,  firom  what  has  al- 


ready been  said,  what  an  amount  of  potash  they 
might  supply. 

Our  friends,  however,  will  hardly  consider  their 
stone  heaps  a  reliabl^  source  of  fertility  for  their 
exhausted  acres.  We  only  mention  this  instance 
to  show  that  with  many  of  us,  there  are  a  great 
many  thingjs  **  which  our  philosophy  never  dreampt 
of."  

For  the  New  Enrland  Farmer. 
FRtnr  TRBSS. 


The  very  great  aqd  increesine  interest  in  fruit, 
and  fruit  trees,  will  be  my  ap^ogy  for  offering  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

Your  correspondent  P.,  a  few  weeks  ago,  spoke 
of  an  orchard  of  40  trees  that  produced  8^0  barrels 
of  Baldwin  apples,  in  each  of  the  years  1850  and 
1852.  This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  yield, 
and  would  seem  to  warrant  almost  any  amount  of 
cultivation.  I  think  the  public  would  like  to  know 
some  more  of  the  particulars  about  this  orchard, 
flow  the  trees  were  set  out  upon  the  ground? 
How  far  apart,  whether  the  ground  was  all  shaded, 
by  the  trees,  or  whether  they  were  standing  more 
open,  admitting  the  sun  more  freely  ?  How  much 
ground  did  they  stand  on?  Did  those  standing 
near  the  wall  bear  any  better  than  those  in  the 
centre  of  the  lot  ?  What  kind  of  soil  ?  ^. ,  Ac.  Be- 
cause it  is  doubted  by  some  whether  it  is  best  to 
cultivate  so  highly.  It  is  thought  that  forcing  the 
tree  beyond  its  natural  and  haaftiiy  powers,  will  be 
injurious  to  its  longevity  and  future  productiveness. 

It  is  thought  by  many,  that  fruit  trees  are 
forced  too  much  at  the  present  day,  more  espedal- 
ly  apple  trees ;  pear  trges  will  bear  a  highec  state 
of  cultivation. 

In  su{>part  of  this' theory,  it  is  asserted  that  veg- 
etables, if  cultivated  too  highly,  will  not  bear  fruit ; 
potatoes  will  run  all  to  vine,  com  to  stalk,  &c. 
Animals  may  be  fed  too  highly,  wear  out  and  be- 
come useless  in  a  short  time.  Staee  horses  are 
soon  used  up,  and  even  cows  when  forced  to  yield 
three  poonds  of  butter  a  day  for  one  season,  are 
seldom  heard  of  afterwards. 

We  think  that  young  apple  trees  should  not  be 
forced  with  very  rich  manure.  If  the  ground 
around  the  trees,  from  2  to  6  feet,  accormng  to 
the  age  of  the  tree,  be  kept  cultivated  and  free 
from  weeds,  if  a  quantity  of  mulch,  or  meadow- 
hay  be  plaoed  about  it,  the  weeds  will  be  kept 
firom  growing,  and  the  bay  will  ba  sufficient  ma- 
nure. We  think  we  have  seen  trees  that  have 
been  forced  and  driven  too  fast,  especially  peach 
trees ;  at  least  the  firuit  on  them  was  scarce. 

Some  flourishing  peach  orchards,  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, have  been  rooted  up,  and  burnt,  on  ao- 
"count  of  the  disappointment  of  the  owners. 

Trees,  when  forced  so  much  beyond  the  natural 
and  healthy  growth  designed  by  the  Author  of 
Nature,  are  much  more  liaole  to  be  affected  by  the 
cold  of  winter.  The  tender  and  succulent  git>wth 
of  the  wood  will  not  get  suffioientiy  hardened  to 
reust  the  fhwty  weather. 

Youn^  i^ple  trees  were  injured,  in  this  region, 
in  the  vnnter  of  1850 — 1,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tree ;  the  most  thrifly  and  latest  groFth  were  the 
most  affected,  and  more  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill  than  the  south ;  and  mostiy  confined  to  ele- 
vated grounds.  x. 

Topsjield. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BABL7  RADI8HBS  ANB  TURNIPS. 

BT  DR.   JOSEPH  BETN0LD8. 

The  soil  of  gardentf  that  have  long  been  caltiva- 
ted  becomes  filled  with  worms  that  interfere  great- 
ly with  the  production  of  early  veeetables.  Rad- 
ishes and  turnips,  of  all  sorts,  and  lately  beets,  are 
so  much  infested  by  worms,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obkdn  them  fit  for  the  table  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  season.  They  are  so  perforated  by 
worms,  and  so  knotty,  that  they  are  unfit  for  use, 
and  many  persons  who  are  fond  of  them  have 
ceased  all  attempts  to  cultivate  them.  It  is  very 
well  known  to  every  fiirmer,  that  we  can  raise 

food  turnips  of  various  kinds,  from  seed  sown  in 
LUgust,  upon  land  upon  which  turnips  sown  in 
April  would  be  of  no  value  whatever.  Now  most 
or  the  worms  which  prey  upon  our  Tegetables 
spend  a  portion  of  their  lives  m  eating  and  grow- 
ing, preparatory  to  a  change  of  form.  It  is  dur- 
ing tnis  eating  period,  which  occurs  in  the  spring 
and  early  part  of  summer,  that  they  are  so  de- 
structive. Ailer  this  period,  they  either  assume 
the  form  of  wineed  insects  and  fly  away,  or  are 
busy  depositing  their  eggs  and  forming  their  co- 
coons for  the  coming  winter.  After  worms  attain 
their  full  growth,  their  depredations  usually  cease. 
To  this  there  may  be  exceptions,  as  the  worm  that 
feeds  upon  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  until  late  in 
the  fall.  But  most  worms  cease  their  depredar 
tions  upon  roots  before  the  middle  of  July,  many 
even  before  the  end  of  June. 

NoWj  Mr.  Editor,  any  man  will  confer  a  great 
fitvor  upon  the  lovers  of  good  vegetables,  who  vrill 
tell  us  how  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  these  insects 
even  upon  our  early  radishes  and^  turnips,  to  say 
nothing  about  those  clay  colored  villains  who  steal 
out  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  cut  off  our  early 
cabbage  plants  and  caulmowers,^  with  such  mali- 
cious delight,  and  wben  daylight  approaches, 
sneak  bacK  into  their  hiding-places.  I  have 
thought  a  good  deal  about  this  matter,  and  have 
made  some  experiments  with  relation  to  it,  at  dif- 
ferent times.  In  a  piece  of  ground  where  worms 
had  injured  the  potatoes  very  much,  I  planted 
them,  manuring  tne  alternate  rows  with  compost 
manure  and  with  plaster.  The  potatoes  that  were 
manured  with  plaster  alone  were  smooth  and  ffuis 
and  of  fine  quaUty,  while  those  that  grew  in  the 
rows  manured  with  compost  were  rendered  almost 
worthless  by  the  worms.  I  have  noticed  that  seed 
com  steeped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre  and  dried 
by  being  mixed  vrith  plaster  is  seldom  attacked 
by  the  cutworm. 

Worms  do  not  abound  in  sandy  soils,  and  they 
are  rarely  found  in  clay.  Soils  containing  a  large 
amount  of  humus ,  which  consists  of  decided  vege- 
table and  animal  matter,  are  those  in  which  '*they 
most  do  congregate."  This  affords  ^em  the  pal>- 
ulum  which  they  require.  Such  are  the  soils  of 
our  gardens.  By  the  application  of  large  quanti- 
,  ties  of  compost,  year  after  year,  they  have  become 
rich  in  this  element,  and  are  thus  doubtless  better 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  greater  number 
of  vegetables,  than  they  could  be  rendered  by  any 
other  means.  But  the  gardener  does  not  require 
a  uniform  soil.  He  needs  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
diflerent  soils,  and  as  many  different  Idnds  of  ma- 
nure, within  his  little  enclosure,  it  may  be,  of  on- 
ly a  few  square  rods.  But  this  subject  is  too  pro- 
lific to  be  entered  upon  here.    Perhaps  upon  some 


other  occasion,  I  may  give  you  some  thoughts  upon 
it.  What  I  wo^d  say  now  is,  that  I  have  raued 
▼ery  good  radishes,smooth  and  fair,in  an  old  wormy 
garden  in  the  following  war.  Dig  a  trench,  four 
feet  vride  and  10  or  12  inches  deep,  throwing  out 
all  the  soil  to  that  depth.  Then  set  boards  edgewise 
against  the  sides  of  the  trench.  This  vrill  not  on- 
ly prevent  the  sides  firom  caving  in,  but  prevent 
the  inoommg  of  worms  from  the  adjacent  soils. 
Then  with  a  mixture  of  e^ u&l  parts  of  sand  imd 
clay  fill  the  trench  to  vrithin  two  inches  of  the  sur- 
face. Let  these  be  well  incorporated  together. 
Then  manure  with  fresh  cow  manure,  and  work 
it  into  the  mixture  thoroughly ;  sow  your  radish- 
es, and  you  will  seldom  if  ever  fail  to  get  a  fine 
crop.  If  it  is  an  object  to  get  them  yery  early, 
let  the  boards  around  the  sides  of  the  trench  pro- 
trude four  or  five  inches  above  the  surface,  and 
cover  wiih  fdass. 

Such  a  bed  will  last  two  or  three  years,  when  it 
should  be  renewed.  In  the  same  way  early  tur- 
nips may  be  raised  ;  but  as  these  are  wanted  in 
larger  quantity,  and  of  course  require  more  ground, 
I  have  adopted  a  diflerent  course  vrith  them,  and 
with  good  success.  Take  six  parts  wood  ashes, 
one  part  air-skcked  lime,  one  part  plaster,  mix 
them  well  together,  and  sow  the  mixture  upon  the 

5 lowed  surface;  work  it  in  well  with  a  rake, 
'hen  vrith  the  hoe  form  the  surface  into  slightly 
elevated  ridges,  sow  the  seed,  and  cover  vrith  the 
rake.  Use  no  other  mannre.  If  the  small  black 
fly,  which  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  early  tor- 
mp,  attacks  them,  sift  ashes  fireely  over  them  just 
before  a  run,  oi^t  sundown  after  the  dew  has  be- 
cnn  to  fidl,  and  unless  the  season  shall  be  very 
dky)  you  will  get  a  sood  proi>ortion  of  fair,  eatable 
turnips,  not  indeed  like  turnips  grown  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  but  very  much  better  than  the 
early  tumipe  usually  erovm  in  our  gardens. 
Concordy  May,  1853. 


Fmr  the  New  Entfland  Farmer. 

YARROW,  OR  WILD  OAMOMII.B. 

I  would  be  obliged  to  you  or  some  of  your  con- 
tributors for  information  relative  to  the  destroying 
that  pestiferous  weed,  **Yarrow,  or  Wild  Camo- 
mile," vrithout  plowing;  and  whether  it  could 
not  be  destroyed  oy  some  chemical  agent,  instead 
of  pulling.  My  reason  for  the  above  is ;  that  my 
imgated  meadows  are  beginning  to  be  attacked, 
though  not  so  liable  as  where  the  vrater  seldom 
runs,  and  which  we  have  no  desire  to  plow.  There , 
is  another  called  *' Pigeon  weed"  in  parts  of  this' 
settlement,  but  it  has  not  made  its  appearance 
here  yet ;  it  is  spoken  of  by  those  who  know  it  to 
be  worse  than  the  yarrow,  grows  tall  and  strong, 
and  the  seed  quick  to  vegetate.  If  known  by  this 
aame  to  any  of  your  correspondents,  I  would  also 
like  to  hear  about  it  as  above. 

M.  A.  Wilson. 

FomtkUi  Nwreery,  }  • 

near  Freeport,  Penn.  > 

HORTICULTUKAL   EXHIBITION  AT    CoNCORD. — We 

are  informed  that  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Con- 
cord, the  old  battie  town,  will  have  an  exhibition 
of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  to  take  place, 
as  the  season  may  warrant,  on  the  11th  or  18th 
of  June.     Committees  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
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have  been  appointed  to  make  the  necessaty  ar- 
rangements, and  we  doabt  not  iMj  will  make  it 
an  occasion  worthy  the  reputation  of  that  ancient 
and  time-honored  old  town.  It  is  expected  that 
the  oitizens,  generally,  will  contribute  to  the  ex- 
hibition, which  will  be  free  and  open  to  all  who 
may  choose  to  attend. 


THB    SOD  AND  SUBSOIL  PLOW. 

One  of  these  plows,  from  the  warehouse  of  Rug- 
gles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  was  in  op- 
eration on  the  farm  of  H.  F.  French,  Esq.,  of  Exe- 
ter, last  Monday.  Many  of  our  best  farmers  were 
present,  and  with  one  yoi^  pronounced  it  a  de- 
cided improvement  on  any  breaking  up  plow 
they  had  ever  seen.  It  is  the  same  implement 
known  in  many  places  as  **/^  Michigan  double 
plow.^^  It  is  like  an  ordinary  sward  plow,  with 
another  smaller  plow  set  in  the  beam,  forward  of 
the  larger.  The  forward  plow  cuts  a  shallow  fur- 
row, turning  the  sod  merely,  while  the  other  turns 
the  rest  of  the  furrow  upon  the  inverted  sod. 
Both  plows  may  be  guagea  to  any  desired  depth. 
Upon  Mr.  French's  land,  a  sandy  loam,  the  for- 
ward plow  turned  four  inches,  and  the  large  plow 
seven  inches,  making  a  clean  furrow  of  fully  eleven 
inches  depth,  and  fifteen  inches* width,  by  re- 
peated measurement.  The  land  when  plowed  had 
the  appearance  of  finely  pulverized  old  ground,  no 
vestige  of  sward  or  grass  roots  being  visible.  It 
is  found  that  no  greater  s trench  is  required  to 
draw  the  double  plow,  than  the«common  plow, 
the  splitting  of  the  furrow-slice  lessening  very 
much  the  friction  upon  the  mould-board.  Four 
oxen  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  do  the  work  as 
above  stated.  The  plow  used  was  the  Eagle,  No. 
35.  The  advantages  of  such  a  plow,  in  effectual- 
ly subduing  witch  grass,  in  lightening  the  labor 
of  plantine  and  hoeing,  and  in  turning  over  mead- 
ows in  order  to  lay  them  down  at  once  to  grass, 
are  obvious  from  the  facts  already  stated. — Exe- 
ter News  Letter. 


so  places  it  in  the  channel  previously  made,  as  in 
no  case  whatever  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  by 
the  harrow  or  other  implement  of  after  cultivation. 

The  rear  mould-board  takes  up  the  under  soil 
and  sifts  it  over  the  inverted  sod,  entirely  filling 
the  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  disintegrating 
and  mellowing  the  earth  so  thoroughly  that  the 
plowed  land  requires  little  or  no  harrowing  to  fit 
it  for  the  reception  of  seed,  and  in  free  loams  the 
use  of  the  harrow  or  other  instruments,  as  pul- 
verizers, is  dispensed  with. 

The  draught  of  the  plow  is  remarkably  light, 
considering  the  great  amount  of  work  and  the 
thorough  pulverization  effected  by  it. 


Remarks. — We  have  several  times  seen  these 
plows  in  operation,  as  well  as  examined  their  pe- 
culiar make.    The  curve  of  the  skim-plow,  or 
forward  mould-board,  is  such  as  to  turn  directly 
upside  down  the  turf  which  it  cuts  up.    The  turn 
of  the  rear  mould-board  is  very  beautiful,  and  be- 
ing constructed  upon  strictly  mathematical  princi- 
ples,offers  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  earth 
against  which  it  is  pressing.    Although  curving, 
as  a  whole  so  as  to  roll  the  subsoil  over  and  com- 
pletely cover  the  turf  which  the  skim-plow  had  cov- 
ered, it  is  in  fact  a  series  of  straight  lines  upon 
which  the  soil  moves  easily  away  until  deposited 
where  desired.  •A  stick  with  a  straight  edge  may 
belaid  along  this  mould-board, in  various  ways, so 
that  the  light  vrill  scarcely  be  admitted  under  it, 
strange  as  it  may  seem.    The  adjustment  of  the 
forward  mould-board  to  the  beam  is  one  of  extra 
strength  and  convenience,  by  which  various  depths 
of  work  are  easily  and  expeditiously  secured. 

The  forward  mould-board  overturns  the  entire 
•od  as  wide  as  the  working  of  the  rear  mould,  and 


OOMPARISON  BETWEEN  OX  A  HORSE 
LABOR  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Some  time  ago  we  published  a  communication 
containing  the  experience  of  Mr.  Geo.  Dewy,  of 
Hanover/  upon  this  subject.  The  practical  value 
of  that  article  found  for  it  a  place  in  nearly  every 
agricultural  journal  in  the  country.  In  a  late 
number  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer,  we 
find  another  calculation  arriving  at  similar  results. 
It  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  farmer. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  attraction  that  a  fine  span 
of  horses  has  for  the  young  farmer.  The  motion 
of  the  horses  is  more  congenial  to  young  blood  or 
to  fast  blood.  The  movement  of  cattle  is  general- 
ly slow  and  sleepy  compared  to  the  life  and  ener- 
gy of  the  movement  of  the  horse.  Then  a  fine 
span  of  horses  has  a  more  noble  appearance,  es- 
pecially when  taken  from  the  plow  and  driven  to 
the  street.  It  is  pleasant  too,  once  in  a  while  to 
be  able  to  convert  the  spirited  plow  team,  into  a 
spanking  pair  for  the  pleasure  carriage.  But  the 
advantages  in  favor  of  the  use  of  oxen  for  farm  la- 
bor are  such  as  renders  it  difficult  to  dispense  with 
them.  The  pros  and  cons  may  be  summed  up  in 
three  propositions. 

1.  The  yoke  of  good  oxen,  with  good  care  will 
do  as  much  work  annually  as  the  span  of  horses. 

2.  The  oxen  improve  in  value,  or  at  least  do 
not  diminish,  until  at  the  close  of  their  labor  they 
are  still  as  valuable  for  beef  as  when  at  five  or  six 
Ttars  old;  while  the  horse  is,  at  twelve,  material- 
ly depreciate  in  value, and  in  a  few  years  more  be- 
comes a  burden,  only  to  be  thrown  off  by  the  axe. 

3.  The  first  cost  of  oxen  and  fixings  is  less  than 
that  of  horses,  and  the  annual  cost  of  keeping, 
and  the  general  wear  and  tear  is  less  by  one  thira 
or  two  fifths. 

Under  these  considerations  quite  a  profitable 
difference  in  favor  of  the  use  of  oxen  is  cyphered 
out. 

The  writer  whose  statement  we  exhibit,  as- 
sumes the  cost  of  a  good  pair  of  horses  to  be  $£00, 
and  their  harnesses  $25,  making  $225,  the  inter- 
est of  which  at  7  per  cent  makes  $15,75.  It 
costs  to  feed,  for  grain,  $68,50,  and  for  hay, 
$48,00.  making  the  entire  annual  cost  $132,25. 
A  yoke  of  good  oxen,  yoke  and  chains  cost  $110, 
which  at  7  per  cent  interest  is  $7,70  : — grain  to 
fbed  costs  $34,35,  and  hay  $48,  making  the  an- 
nual cost  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  $89,95. 

At  these  rates  per  annum  the  account  is  kept 
fbr  ten  years  with  tiie  same  set  of  ammala. 
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Keeping  one  pair  of  horsefl,  at  $132,25 $1322,50 

BhMing,  at  $12  p«r  annum 120,00 


Total $1441,60 

Keeping  one  yoke  of  oxea  ten  years,  at  $89,96 $899,50 

Shoeing,  at  $5  per  annum 50,00 


Total $949,50 

At  this  time  the  yoke  of  oxen  are  worth  for 
beef  $80,00,  which  being  taken  from  the  cost 
of  the  ox  labor  for  the  ten  years. 

Considering  the  pairH)f  horses  at  fourteen  worth 
$125,  this  Sum  is  to  be  taken  from  the  cost  of 
horse  labor  which  reduces  that  sum  to 

Coat  ofhorae  labor $1327,50 

Cost  of  ox  labor 869,50 

■ 

$448,00 

In  ten  years  then  the  &l*mer  is  better  in  his 
Btandins  by  $448,  by  the  use  of  oxen  instead  of 
horses  for  farm  work. — Oraniie  Farmer, 


WASH  FROM  THE  SINE. 

There  is  probably  no  article  that  can  be  applied 
to  growing  yegetables,  more  decidedly  valuable, 
thtin  the  wash  from  the  ^nk  spout.  And  yet  this 
is  not  generally  understood  by  farmers,  and  few 
efforts  are  made  even  by  the  most  economical,  to 
economize  an  article  in  which  are  to  bo  found  all 
the  elements  which  contribute  to  the  sustenance 
of  vegetables  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution,  and 
consequently  in  a  condition  the  most  readily  ap- 
propriable by  the  organs  they  are  designed  to 
nourish,  invigorate  and  sustain. 

It  has  been  computed  by  chemical  men  that  the 
amount  of  pabulumy  or  alimentary  matter,  con- 
tained in  the  urine  of  animals,  is  equal  to  that  ofl  ^dTwS^tioM.'^ttenS^ 


the  solid  voidings.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that 
one  hogshead  of  soap-suds,  if  applied  in  irrigation, 
would  produce  effects  upon  the  com  crop  as  obvi- 
ous and  enduring,  as  those  resulting  from  a  cord 
of,  the  best  manure.  This  assertion  is,  perhaps, 
erroneous  ;  but  that  the  effects  of  the  article  ap- 
plied in  the  manner  specified,  would  be  highly  sal- 
utary, no  one  who  has  witnessed  the  effects  of 
soap-suds  upon  cucumbers,  squashes,  house  plants, 
&c. ,  can  indulge  a  doubt.  But  the  most  econom- 
ical method,  probably,  of  saving  and  appropria- 
ting this  liquid  to  the  purposes  of  vegetable  en- 
richment, is  to  mix  it  with  the  materials  of  the 
compost  heap.  Any  substance  which  will  absorb 
it,  may  be  made  a  vehicle  for  conveying  it  to  the 
fields,  such  as  swamp  muck,  which,  in  a  dry  state, 
readily  absorbs  three  times  its  weight  of  water, 
loam,  old  tan,  rotten  leaves,  straw  or  saw  dust, 
all  of  which  ara  highly  valuable,  and  act  favorably 
both  on  the  soil  and  crop. 

If  it  is  found  inconvenient  to  convey  the  sink 
waste  to  the  piggery  or  bam  cellar,  dig  a  hole  near 
the  house  six  feet  square,  and  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  according  to  the  amount  of  water  from  the 
sink.  If  this  is  designed  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, it  would  be  well  to  stone  or  brick  it  and  cov- 
er the  bottom  and  sides  with  water  cement.    But 


it  will  answer  vejy  well  without  either,  by  laying 
some  old  timber,  joist  or  stones  round  the  edge, 
and  banking  the  earth  up  against  it  so  that  it  may 
be  covered  up  and  not  be  offensive  to  the  sight  or 
smell. 

On  the  bottom  of  this,  lay  meadow  mud,  straw 
leaves,  weeds,  or  common  loam,  and  let  the  water 
on.  These  materials  should  be  frequently  sup- 
plied  in  small  quantities  until  the  place  is  full, 
when  it  may  be  carted  away  and  the  operation  con- 
tinued. 

A  farmer  who  has  adopted  this  plan,  thinks  he 
can  make  by  it  at  least,  twenty  dollars'  worth  of 
the  best  of  manure  in  a  year j  though  the  opera- 
tions of  the  kitchen  are  Umited,  the  family  being 
small. 

**tlRED  OP  PAKMINa^ 

A  few  months  a^,  a  man  who  bad  beet  a  fatm* 
er  from  his  early  life,  came  to  the  city  to  buy 
stoves  to  sell  again.  Said  he  to  the  stove  dealeti 
''the  weevil  begins  to  infest  the  wheats  and  ail 
things  considered,  I  am  'tired  of  farming,'  and  so 
have  sold  my  farm. ' '  The  stove  dealer  remarked^ 
that  he  thought  within  himself,  that  Just  as  like 
as  not  the  discontented  fanner  would  find  a  weevil 
in  the  heart  of  the  new  business — and  so  it  proved, 
for  when  the  day  arrived  on  which  the  note  mar^ 
tured,  given  for  the  stoves,  the  old  farmer,  now 
turned  tradesman,  confessed  that  he  bad  not  been 
able  to  sell  his  stoves— that  he  had  most  of  them 
on  hand. 

''Tired  of  farming,"  the  most  independent  busi- 
ness a  man  can  engage  in,  because,  forsooth,  there 
are  disappointments,  and  perplexities,  and  trials, 


are  tillers  of  the  soil,  that  your  cares  and  troubles 
and  anxieties  are  few  and  far  between,  compared 
with  those  suffered  by  commercial  men.  If  youi 
chances  to  become  rich  are  not  so  inviting  and 
profitable,  as  those  of  the  tradesman,  bear  in  mind 
that  the^dangers  of  being  very  poor  and  destitute 
are  far  less.  Famine  and  abject  poverty  seldom 
overtake  the  farmer,  or  haunt  him  in  their  ghost- 
ly visits.  ^  He  lives  on  the  high  table-land  of 
promise,  rising  far  above  the  murky  region  of  want 
and  destitution.  His  children  can  say  there  is 
bread  enough  in  our  father's  house,  and  a  piece  to 
spare  to  the  hungry  of  other  less  fortunate  call- 
ings. 

* 'Tired  of  fanning!"  Sapposine  you  are. — 
What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  f  Do  yon  ex- 
pect to  find  an  employment  without  trials  and 
perplexities  ?  If  so,  you  are  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. There  is  no  vocation  in  this  world 
that  will  exempt  those  who  engage  therein,  from 
cares  and  fears  and  vexations.  ^  if  you  are  tired 
of  farming,  the  best  way  is  to  get  rested  just  as 
soon  as  you  can,  andprosoeute  anew  the  business 
for  which  you  were  early  trained,  and  which,  if 
diligently  followed,  will  yield  a  eood  supply  of  all 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  together  with 
opportunities  for  mental  and  moral  culture. — Ru- 
ral New-Yorker, 

Fkankun  County  Socibty.— Through  the  polite- 
ness of  Hon.  H.  W.  CusiuiAN,  we  have  received 
the  Transactions  of  this  Society  for  the  year  1852. 
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Tbe  Annual  Kzhibiiion  was  at  Greenfield,  on  the 
29tli  and  80th  September.  Th9  Address  by  Prof. 
BLkFBB,-^practical,  condse,  dear  and  excellent. 
The  reports  of  Committees  and  Treasnrer^s  report 
show  a  prosperoos  condition  of  the  society.  Tbe 
committee  on  <*finearts,  fiinoy  articles,  &c.,"  was 
composed,  mostly  of  ladies — ^right — ^why  was  not 
the  committee  on  "oarpetingf  rugSiflannely  &c.," 
made  np  in  the  same  manner ! 

Tbe  pamphlet  is  well  compiled,  printed  hand- 
somely, and  reflects  credit  on  the  society. 


the  neck,  and  those  npon  the  horns.  And  as  the 
tongue  of  tbe  cart  is  fastened  to  the  body,  tipping 
np  carries  up  tongue  and  yoke  tofl^ther,  and  iBaves 
the  oxen  all  ungeared  below.  The  cart  has  solid 
wheels,  about  three  feet  high,  and  from  four  to 
six  inches  thick,  with  a  fixed  axle,  that  turns, 
of  course,  with  a  wheel.  The  body  and  tongue 
are  framed  t(^ther,  and  are  confined  to  the 
axle  by  pins,  between  which  it  revolves  with  4 
noise,  frequently,  that  mav  be  heard  for  a  mile. 


oows  aud  oxbn  m  PQBTuaAii. 


The  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Sodety  has 
&TOied  us  with  the  foUowmg  extract  firom  a  letter 
from  0.  B.  Haddock,  the  United  States  Chaigs 
d'Aflaires  to  POrtuf^. 

Oxen,  strange  as  it  seems,  are  almest  exdusive- 
ly  employed  in  agriculture ;  nor  do  they  appear  to 
foel  the  heat  much.  Indeed  the  Portuguese  have 
a  kind  of  Hindoo  reqwct  for  the  bovine  race,  and 
always  treat  them  well.  I  never,  in  any  oountnr, 
saw  oxen  and  oows  so  universally  M  and  healthy 
in  appearance.  During  the  winter,  thou^  there 
was  not  a  nnde  frost,  the  cows  driven  mto  the 
street,  in  whicb  I  live,  and  milked  there  every 
morning  at  the  doors  of  their  customers,  were  gen- 
erally covered  with  warm  woolen  blankets.  Ox- 
en are  often  protected  from  nun  and  flies  by  an 
oikdoth,  eovenne  them  frt)m  the  hips.  I  every 
day  see  a  beantifcd  ox  belonging  to  the  Duke 
FUmella,  and  used  to  draw  water  in  a  hogsheAd, 
upon  wheels,  covered  entirelv  with  a  canvass  awn- 
iiw,  raised  in  an  arch  over  tne  shaft  of  his  cart. 
Iam  the  snail,  the  happy  fellow  carries  his  house 
with  him.  And  both  oxen  and  cows  are  SO  tndned 
it  b  carious  to  see  t^em.  The  cow  is  as  tame,  as 
easy  handled,  as  quiet,  whilst  women  or  ehiklren 
•re  playing  with  its  horns,  as  a  pet  doc.  The  calf 
k  driven  to  town  with  its  mother,  andleams  to  go 
through  all  the  operations  which  are  to  be  the  ra- 
iue  business  of  its  humble  life,  whilst  it  is  thus, 
with  its  nose  mnnled,  following  the  herd«pf  nukh 
kine.  It  is  called  and  sent  off  at  will,  with  a  word. 
Oxen  are  <Mven  by  a  man,  who  goes  before  them, 
and  sometimes  between  their  horns  even ;  he  turns 
faisfiMS  to  tfaem  and  brads  them  with  his  long 

Sad-stick  in  the  side  or  the  flanks ;  er  be  takes 
Id  of  a  rope  which  umtes  thdr  boms,  and  leads 
them  as  we  lead  a  horse.  These  animals  are  the 
peasant^s  pride,  and  are  often  decked  with  ribbons 
and  beOs.  I  saw,  at  the  October  fiur,  at  "Oampo 
Grande,"  near  Lisbon,  more  Uian  a  thoosand  yoke, 
many  of  them  s^ndid  atmnals,  and  all  |pradily 
ornamented,  and  driven  by  men  as  gaily  aMued  as 
themselves. 

The  y<d»,  what  an  instrument  that  Is!  and  the 
eart,  and  tbe  plow.  These  man  makes;  God 
Bakes  the  ossn.  The  yoke  is  a  stnd^  ]^ece  of 
eheetnot  wood,  about  fovr  mohes  by  two  and  a 
half*  sBghtly  boUowed,  where  it  lies  npon  the 
neck ;  it  has  two  straight  pins,  a  foot  long,  ran- 
ung  from  it,  at  right  aisles,  where  is  potttiebow, 
and  united  under  the  animai*s  neck  by  a  bit  of 
rope,  or  thong  of  grsen  hide.  The  rude  imple- 
ment is  confined  to  the  tongue  of  Uie  cart  with 
lopes,  sod  to  the  homt  with  thongs.  Unyokinf  is 
v^ripg  the  stif^  whieh  unite  the  pins  under 


ante-Roman;  ruder  than  Virgil  describes.  The 
beam  extends  to  the  yoke,  mi  is  fostened  to  it 
with  cords.  The  same  stick  serves  for  share, 
coulter  and  handle,  and  is  morticed  to  the  beam 
at  not  quite  a  right  angle.  It  is  generally  jK>inted 
with  iron.    The  harrow  and  hoe  are  smiHarij 

rude. 

And  yet,  with  such  instruments  the  fields  are 
made  to  yield  abundantly.  Beautiful  crops  of  bar- 
ley, wheat,  Indian  com,  and  potatoes  cover  them 
on  every  side.  Saving  of  labor  seems  hardly  an 
object.  Men  work  for  fifteen  cents  a  day  and  find 
themselves. 


BTATB  BOAB2>  OF  AOiBiaUVrUBB. 

BXTBNTH    MSITING. 

The  Board  was  called  to  order  by  hts  Excellen- 
cy, Gov.  CunoRD,  the  roll  called  and  tbe  proceed- 
mgs  of  the  last  meeting  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
C.  L.  FuNT.  Present,  ,Gov.  CLarfoxi),  Mr. 
Wriqbt,  Secretary  \)f  State,  Messrs.  Wildbi, 
FaiNGH,  PaocTQR,  Spbaoux,  Hitgboock,  Nash, 
Parkhvrst,  Lawton,  Bckd,  Bbown,  Wood,  Oodos, 
Paiob  and  Surra. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  confer  with  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  make  arrangements  for  a 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  meeting  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  WiLDB  distributed  the  Transactions  of  the 
Norfolk  Agricultural  Sodety,  among  the  members 
of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Psocrox,  from  the  Oosunittee  in  relation  to 
a  Stirte  Chemist^  reported  as  follows : — 

The  committee,  instructed  to  report  on  the  ex- 
potency  of  employing  a  State  Chemist,  for  the 
analysis  of  soib  and  other  experiments  connected 
with  culture: — fully  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  such  operations  and  the  knowledge  to  be 
derived  from  them ;— are  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  when  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient to  recommend  any  distinct  action  on  the 

snlject. 

Ife.  Pboctox  also  reported  as  foOows  on  llie 
solject  of  IVffmers*  Institatee  :— 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  profh 
osition  for  the  establishment  of  Farmer^s  InOi^ 
hUts  in  the  several  ooonties  of  the  Commonwealth, 
analogous  to  the  teachers'  institutes,  that  have 
been  holden  with  so  mudi  fovor,  have  conddered 
the  sirtjeet,  and  entertain  an  opii^on  fkvorable  to 
tbepsopossL 
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It  seema,  if  anemblages  of  famexs,  and  othen 
interested,  could  be  had  in  eonneoiion  inth  the 
movements  of  the  sereral  eoanty  societiee,  and  in 
a  measare  oo-operating  with  these  societies,  their 
influence  might  be  beneficiaUy  extended.  Espe- 
oiallj  would  these  meetingB  be  benefidal,  in  en- 
listing the  co-operation  of  young  men.  There  are 
some  things  which  can  be  better  done  by  the  en- 
ergy and  ardor  of  youth,  than  in  any  other  man- 
ner. Without  presuming  to  dictate  the  particu- 
lar mode  of  organintion,  they  are  content  to 
recommend  such  oi]^ui]sation  to  the  fayoiable  oon- 
nderation  of  the  Board ;  not  doubting  that  the 
secretary  will  be  able  to  devise  a  plan  of  particu- 
lars, that  will  secure  all  the  benefits  reasonably  to 
be  expected. 

The  only  experiment  of  the  kind,  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee,  was  that  which  took 
jdace  in  March  last,  at  Concord,  Ckmnty  of  Mid- 
dlesex ;  which  succeeded  to  the  admiration  of  all 
who  witnessed  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Spraqui,  the  report  was  re- 
committed to  the  committee,  to  which,  Mr.  Flimt, 
the  Secretary,  was  added. 

The  Secretary  hud  before  the  Board  ciranlan 
and  tables  which  he  had  prepared,  to  be  circulated 
throughout  the  State,  in  order  to  elicit  more  exact 
information  m  relation  to  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  State.  An  interesting  diseusrion  took  plac^ 
upon  these  papers,  and  they  were  referred  to  a 
oommittee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Pkoctob,  ¥unt, 
Donas,  Paigb  and  Fbxngh. 

The  Governor  here  called  Mr.  Wildxb  to  the 
ehair,  who  continued  to  preride  throughout  the 
day. 

The  officer  having  in  charge  the  publicatton  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  counties,  was  instructed 
to  cause  one  thousand  copies  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Board  to  be  struck  off  and  bound  separate- 

Messrs,  Rxed,  Hitchoock  and  Paiob,  were  ap- 
pmnted  a  committee  to  report  what  action  is  ne- 
cessary to  fiunlitate  the  obpcts  of  Ph>f.  Niksn's 
visit  to  Europe^  ^ 

Mr.  PaocTOR  moved  that  a  delegate  from 
Board  be  appointed,  to  visit  each  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Societies  in  the  State ;  which  vras 
done  as  follows :  To  visit  the  county  of 


Norfolk^. J.  H.  W.  Paim. 

■Mex..... Habtiv  Dopos. 

Boontonle^. Mbwamw  BiTcaooc*. 

WoretsUrWeit BmBrtULBvm. 

Brtotol u,  P.  WuMOt. 

JfW^l«^ B-  ▼•  P«1KCB. 

BOTkahim Iusba  Hovniictov. 

pywowl" B.  M.  Wbi^ht. 

£«"knn J.  W.  Pbociob. 

SMMiable Jmboa  E.  Lawtov. 

HamiMhire,  Fraaklln  and  Hampden  •••..Bimov  Baowv. 

Bampdea JoaspH  Bnith,  C»  B.  H.  WmnmKvmK. 

Hanpahlre .Johm  C.  Osav. 

It  was  voted  that  the  ^sntiiBMn  eleeted  IB  dik- 
.cDi  s  sodetieeshatt attend, psiBOft- 


ally,  and  report,  or  send  a  member  of  the  Boaid 
as  a  substitute. 

Messrs.  Bbowm,  Flint  and  Rbed,  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  collect  the  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  several  Societies,  and  the  places  at  which 
the  next  exhibition  of  each  is  to  be  holden. 

AFTBRNOON  SESSION. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Flint  were  dectedaoom* 
mittse  on  accounts. 

The  committee  <m  the  subject  of  the  blanks  le- 
ported  by  the  Secretary,  approved  of  the  forms, 
but  left  them  open  for  such  modifications  as  might 
be  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Seoretaiy. 

The  Seoretaiy,  in  connection  vrith  the  El.  Com., 
was  directed  to  furnish  subjects  for  £^ys,  and 
members  of  the  Boaid  requested  to  select  from 
them  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

The  following  paper  from  a  committee  was  then 
accepted: 

ataU  Board  qf  AgricultuT%  \ 

Whereas,  the  Rev.  John  A.  Nash,  Ph>fess€r  of 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Agricul|uie  in  A^ieiBt 
College,  and  a  member  of  this  Board,  is  about  to 
visit  EngUnd  and  *other  countries  of  Europe,  for 
the  purpose  of  gaming  information  rebting  to  the 
science  and  practice  of  Agriculture,  thS  Boaid 
takes  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  high  pereonal 
character  and  the  scientific  attainment  oil^rafiae* 
^r  Nash,  and  to  his  seal  in  the  cause  to  which  he 
has  devoted  himself;  and  cordially  commend  him 
to  the  kind  regards  of  the  scientmc  and  practical 
agriculturists,  and  of  all  agricultural  associations 
'ui  the  countries  which  he  is  about  to  visit. 

thursdat  morning. 

His  Excellency,  the  Gov.,  being  engag^  in  his 
official  duties.  Col.  Wildib  vraa  requested  to  re- 
some  the  chair. 

The  proceedmgs  of  Wednesday  were  then  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Frbnch,  it  was  voted  that  a 
bushel  of  sound,  merchantable  com,  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  all  the  societies  to  consist  of  fifly-sis 

lbs.  of  shelled  com  vreighed  at  any  time  before  the 
30th  of  November,  and  that  80  lbs.  shall  be  con. 
sidered  a  bushel  on  the  cob  when  taken  firom  the 
field. 

Aka4MI  ofiy* m 
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The  Seeretary  was  duected  to  notify  the  Agri* 
cultural  Societies  of  this  vote,  and  request  them 
to  conform  to  it  as  soon  as  their  ciroumstanoai 
will  permit. 

Measn.  Wnm,  Paoii,  FMoxob,  HmHcocK, 
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SkiTH,  1)0DGB,  J'rench,  !BroWn,  StRAGtE  and  Law* 
TON  were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  consider  and 
deport  iJf hether  any,  and  if  so  what  aid  may  conve- 
niently be  afiurdcd  by  the  State  to  this  Board  to 
facilitate  eltperiments  m  scientific  cultivatiob  of  the 
soil  by  the  me  of  the  lands  cobnected  with  the 
State  Reform  School  at  Westboiro'. 

Messrs.  French,  Spraoce  and  WiU>br  Wete  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  audit  the  accoants  of  the 
late  acting  Secretary^ 

Messrs.  Wilder  and  BroWn  weire  added  to  the 
JQzecutive  Oommitteid* 

At  2  o'clock  the  Boai^  adjoiirni^d% 

—  ■■—--        -    -  -  •- 

Fbr  tht  Jttid  thglohd  rdfrnto*. 
KEW  AKX>  trKTRtBD  SCHBMES. 


the  mysteries  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  ahd  un* 
folding  all  the  beautiful  knowledge  dk-aWn  froih 
natural  laws  ConnetJted  thetewlth.  Yet  most  of 
these  ** usual  means  of  improvement"  would  of  ne» 
ces^ity  have  to  venture  upon  *'neuf  and  untriat 
schemes. ^^ 

We  have  ofkeA  thought  that  science  &9  con* 
nected  with  a^culture  might  be  successfully 
taUght,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  our  cotamon  schools, 
whix3h  are  accessible  to  every  chUd  in  the  country. 
Wfe  are  now  of  the  same  opinion.  If  nothing  raor« 
was  done  in  these  humble  seminaries  than  by  oc* 
caflional  talkmgi  of  the  teacher  to  interest  the 
mind  of  the  scholar  In  natural  objects  by  pointing 
out  thBit  Uses  and  defining  their  beauties  and  call* 
ing  them  by  their  right  names,  tho  curiosity  would 
be  awakened  so  that  a  research  into  these  things  j 
to  Continue  through  life — widening  and  deepenmg 
and  presenting  new  attractions  all  the  way  through 
lifb--would  by  the  iresult,  abd  from  so  humble  a 
beginning  invaluable  consequences  would  necessa- 
rilv  aHse.  Bui  the  thing  has  never,  to  our  know- 
ledge, been  done  so  as  to  give  a  fair  result  of  the 
^iperiment ;  consequently,  it  would  be  venturing 


April,  in  the  paragraph  captioned  ''Farmers'  Li- 
braries. 

In  order  to  assume  a  position  in  this  matter, 
and  have  a  fair  starting  point  from  which  to  reck- 
on our  latitude  and  lonsitude,  we  should  like  to 
know  what  our  incog  friend  means  by  '*new  and 
untried  schemes."    He  seems  to  admit  as  a  fact, 
that  *'our  established  and  endowed  institutions 
fbr  education,  and  all  the  usual  means  at  com- 
mand, should  be  made  available  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  agricultural  interest,"    To  this  we 
respond  a  hearty  amen !     But  when  or  where  has 
this  been  done  ?    It  is  now  but  a  few  years  since 
the  application  of  science  to  agriculture  has  re- 
ceived the  least  attention  in  our  country.     It  is 
yet  the  opinion  of  too  many,  that  ignorance  in 
these  matters  is  a  befittins  quality  in  the  cultiva- 
tor of  the  soil,  although  tne  mass,  we  hope,  have 
risen  far  above  so  grovelling  a  view  of  things,  and 
many  are  anxious  to  see  a  better  order  of  things 
introduced ;  and  to  effect  it,  are  willing,  with  the 
same  nobleness  of  purpose  as  led  Columbus  to 
venture  on  unknown  seas  in  searoh  of  a  new  world 
— to  venture  ^^on  new  and  untried  schemes. ^^    Ag- 
ricultural schools  have  been  the  subject  of  muco 
consideration,  and  their  effect  on  those  who  could 
•  be  benefited  by  them  would  probably  be  of  a  salu- 
tary charai^ter.    But  the  public  mind  does  not  yet 
(it  will  be,  however,  some  time,)  seem  prepared  for 
Aeir  endowment.    Agricultural  professorships,  as 
a  remedy,  are  being  introduced  into  some  of  our 
colleges.    The  effect  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  good 
one.    Bat  at  present  it  is  a  ^^new  and  untried 
scheme,^^  even  in  our  ''established  and  endowed 
institutions  for  education."    We  hope  the  scheme 
will  prove  so  successful  and  its  benefits  so  fullv 
apnrociated,  that  every  college  in  the  land  will 
find  such  a  professorship  a  neoessary  appendage, 
and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  will  be  tau^^ht 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically  at  all  such  in- 
stitutions.   And  our  academies^  too,  and  "all  our 
higher  seminaries  of  learning,"  whatever  name 
they  bear,  what  a  beautiful  idea  it  would  be  if 
they  would  arise  and  elevate  themselves  into  a  new 
atmosphere  and  shine  forth  by  richly  developing 


**  So  far  as  poaiible,  the  established  and  endn^ed  thstitu- 
Uoae  for  education)  and  all  the  umial  meftDs  of  Improvement 
"kt  connmand,  should  be  made  ayaliable  to  the  Hdvanceme nt  of 
the  agricultural  Interest,  Instead  of  looking  for  hew  and  Un 
tried  sch«nea."'^f2r'vt>«per  iii  ^,  K.  Farmer  tf  April  SO,  1853. 

the  above  cautious  remarks  are  made  in  the  re- 1  V^°  \  "^''^  «!^f  uhtried'scheme,''  which  many  iS 
View  of  the  monthly  number  of  the  Farmer  for  ^^®  outset  would  pronounce  visionary  and  l-ilse  to 
*    -     -  "^  -       -     _  —    attempt  the  innovation. 

Almost  half  a  century  ago,  a  few  individuals 
away  back  on  the  Berkshire  hills,  established  a 
society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic manufactures.  The  first  beginning  in  this 
affiiir  was  very  small.  Farmers  shook  their  heads 
and  thought  no  good  would  come  out  of  the  mat- 
ter. ^  Others  thought  the  project  visionary,  and 
that  if  it  did  not  end  in  smoke,  its  greatest  result 
would.be  wind.  It  was  a  scheme  wholly  new  and 
untried,  and  in  order  to  get  tip  the  first  exhibition, 
if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  the  few  who 
managed  the  affair  borrowed  of  their  neighbors  in 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  articles  compris- 
ing a  small  exhibition.  Still  they  persevered,  and 
saw  the  dark  clouds  of  discouragement  pass  away, 
and  now  the  number  of  such  institutions  in  the 
land  are  almost  innumerable,  while  the  benfits  re- 
sulting from  them  defy  calculation.  Berkshire 
numbers  two  within  her  borders,  each  of  them  in 
flourishing  condition,  calling  each  year  thousands 
from  the  bills  and  valleys  to  their  annual  fairs, 
and  each  one  come  in  the  strength  of  zeal  and  ful- 
ness of  admiration  which  attends  the  progress  of 
a  desirable  and  favorite  object. 

When  the  experiment  of  sustaining  agricultural 
societies  was  fully  tested  and  thoir  utility  had  be- 
come a  fixed  fact,  another  new  and  untried  scheme 
presented  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  earth.  Horticulture  had  thus  far  been 
under  the  fostering  care  of  a  few  individuals. — 
Choice  fruits,  he^thful  .ve^tables  in  abundant 
supply,  and  rare  and  beautiful  flowers,*were  re- 
stnctod  in  their  erowth  to  the  gardens  of  wealth 
and  taste,  while  the  tbought  that  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  multitude  had  never  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man.  But  the  union  of  effort  which 
had  given  agricultural  associations  success,  and 
had  given  new  impulse  to  agricultural  progress, 
was  seen  to  be  good  and  lovely  in  its  operations, 
and  its  aid  was  invoked  in  behalf  of  horticulture. 
I'he  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  is  an  im- 
perishable monument  of  the  suocess  which  such 
effort  brings;  and  numerous  similar,  though  hum- 
ble institutions,  spread  all  around  U9,  are  now 
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each  year  feasting  the  eye  with  new  beauties  and 
reealing  the  taste  with  still  more  delicious  fruits. 

One  more  new  and  untried  scheme  upon  which 
Ihe  farmer  lias  ventured,  and  we  are  done.  This 
is  patronizing  and  sustaining  the  agricultural 
press.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury had  passed  away  when  the  first  agricultural 
paper  maae  its  appearance  in  America ;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  farmers 
saw  such  a  paper,  or  one  in  fifty  knew  of  its  exist- 
ence, for  years  after  its  first  issue.  By  the  many 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  regular  humbug,  fresh 
from  the  city.  But  it  lived,— its  circulation  in- 
creased, it  was  read  and  re-read.  The  demand 
came  for  more,  and  now  not  less  than  a  dozen  sim- 
ilar papers,  each  of  high  character,  are  issuing  in 
various  sections  of  the  country,  besides  a  host  of 
smaller  fry,  whose  columns  are  in  part  devoted, 
professedly,  to  the  same  object  of  giving  agricul- 
tural knowledge.  We  might  go  further,  but  we 
promised  to  stop,  and  therefore  forbear,  only  hop- 
ing that  agricultural  lyceums  and  farmers'  clubs, 
or  whatever  name  they  may  bear,  will  be  multi- 
plied until  their  numbers  become  as  plenty  as  the 
locusts  of  Eg7pt,  and  that  every  lyoeum  or  club 
will  have  its  iiorary  and  cabinet,  and  every  other 
appendage  necessary  or  convenient  for  intellectual 
progress  in  the  arts  so  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  mankind  at  large. 

Yours  truly, 

Eimwood,  May  6, 1853. 


w.  B. 


For  Me  JVew  Englmtd  Farmer. 
OXEN  AND  HOR8B& 

BY  M.  M.  nSKB. 

MxssRS.  Editors:*— Having  read  an  article  in 
your  paper  of  Jan.  1st,  which  advocated  the  supe- 
riority of  oxen  over  horses  for  farming  purposes, 
and  having  some  leisure  time  which  could  not  be 
employed  to  better  advantage,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  offer  the  following  remarks. 

The  ox  is  certainly  a  noble  animal,  his  species 
being  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred 
upon  man  ;  and  what  will  be  more  acceptable  to 
our  Creator  for  the  above  than  to  care  and  provide 
for  such  animals  as  are  committed  to  our  steward- 
ship, as  we  would  wish  to  be  cared  for  under  the 
same  circumstances.    Indeed,  I  firmly  and  reU- 

g'ously  believe  that  it  is  a  law  of  Heaven,  designed 
r  their  special  protection,  that  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  their  possession  will  be  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  kindness  and  mercy  exercised  to- 
wards them. 

To  the  farmer  whose  land  is  very  rocky  and  un- 

,   even,  oxen  are  indispensable;  but  to  those  whose 

soil  is  menjsurably  smooth  and  easy  of  cultivation, 

the  horse  is  decidedly  preferable,  whether  for  the 

profit  of  his  labor  or  the  pleasure  of  driving. 

To  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  above,  we 
must  calculate  the  cost  of  keepins  for  each,  per 
week,  and  which  will  answer  tne  best  and  great- 
est variety  of  purposes  of  the  farmer. 
•  A  statement  was  published  a  few  years  since, 
by  the  Hon.  B.  V.  French,  of  Brain  tree,  in  which 
he  made  the  actual  cost  of  keeping  his  horses  per 
head,  per  week,  to  be  $1,50  ;  this  was  probably 
when  hay  was  lower  than  at  present,  but  this  fact 
will  bear  equally  against  the  ox. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  a  horse >nl]  eat  as 
much,  or  more,  than  two  oow8,  and  that  two 


horses  wiU  eat  as  much  as  three  oxen,  and  it  may 
be  so,  but  my  experience  gives  entirely  a  different 
result.  A  pur  of  oxen  weighing  3000  lbs.  are  by 
no  means  uncommon,  as  many  such  cattle  are  kept 
in  this  vicinity,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  such  a  pair  will  eat  700  lbs.  of  hay  per  week, 
if  they  are  kept  at  labor  during  the  fair  weather, 
allowing  them  all  the  stormy  weather  for  rest.  To 
support  this  assertion  by  evidence,  I  would  ad- 
duce the  fact  of  an  experiment  being  made  in  this 
town  by  two  difierent  men,  whose  names  will  be 
g^ven  if  required,  purchasing  each  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
to  accommodate  the  people  of  their  vicinity  with 
the  labor  of  themselves  and  oxen  at  $2,50  per 
day ;  they  had  work  in  such  abundance  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  could  keep  their  custom- 
ers at  peace  with  themselves  and  each  otherfas 
to  whom  tiiey  should  first  serve.  Being  oblieed 
to  purchase  everything  that  their  cattle  eat,  they 
could  not  get  money  enough  to  support  them  and 
their  ^unifies,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  altogether. 

Another  case  in  point,  is  that  of  a  friend  who 
says  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  making  mo- 
ney by  working  out  with  his  oxen  at  $2,00  per 
day,  until  he  purchased  600  lbs.  of  hay  at  $1,00 
per  hundred,  which  was  consumed  by  them  alone 
in  five  and  a  half  days. 

A  pair  of  horses  weighing  2000  lbs.  are  of  re- 
spectable size,  and  are  as  large  as  would  be  prof- 
itable for  most  farmers  to  keep.  Now  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  it  will  cost  as  mueh  to 
support  2000  lbs.  of  horse  flesh,  as  3000  lbs.  of  ox 
flesh  ?  No  sane  man  will  say  so,  whose  mind  is  free 
from  prdjudioe.  But  it  will  be  iirgued  that  oxen 
can  be  kept  cheap  in  vrinter  when  they  are  idle ; 
to  this  I  would  answer,  so  can  a  horse  under  the 
same  circumstances.  But  neither  should  be  kept 
to  look  at,  as  there  is  no  reason,  to  my  knowledge, 
why  they  should  not  with  proper  care  in  feeding, 
or  ariving,  &c.,  work  every  tair  day,  as  well  as 
their  ovnier  or  driver. 

I  have  known  some  men  to  be  dreadfully  dis- 
turbed if  their  horses  or  oxen  worked  over  8  hours, 
or  even  that,  in  a  day,  while  they  could  see  their 
wives  and  daughters  nt  ork  sixteen  or  eighteen  with 
the  most  perfect  indifference . 

Two  horses  harnessed  side  by  side  on  a  four 
wheel  cart  will  haul  as  much  manure  as  a  yoke  of 
oxen;  on  any  common  plain  they  will  be  fully  equal, 
if  not  superior  for  plowing,  and  if  the  weather 
should  be  extremely  warm,  as  it  often  is  in  the 
spring,  the  advantage  is  nearly  two  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  horses. 

An  ox  team  of  one  yoke  cannot  be  divided ;  the 
horses  can;  one  can  go  to  the  mill  or  to  the  store, 
or  to  visit  a  sick  friend,  while  the  other  is  plowing 
out  the  com,  &c.;  two  teams  can  be  made  of  them 
to  cart  hay,  rake,  &c. 

Since  vrritin^  the  above,  I  have  conversed  with 
a  number  of  citizens  of  this  town,  who  use  horses 
excluavely,  and  others  who  use  both  oxen  and 
horses,  upon  the  comparative  expense  of  their 
keeping  and  value  of  their  labor.  The  statements 
of  some  of  these  I  will  give,  not  desiring  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  men  whose  names  I  shall  men- 
tion are  wise  above  all  others,  but  that  they  vrill 
be  considered  as  good  authority,  wherever  they 
are  known. 

Mr.  Harrison  Eames  keeps  a  pair  of  horses 
weighing  about  2000  lbs. ;  cost  of  keeping  per  w«ek 
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as  near  as  he  can  estimale  is  $3,00.  These  horses 
for  a  namher  of  years  have  done  all  the  work  on 
his  farm,  (which  is  a  good  sized  one,)  in  addiUon 
to  a  large  amount  of  plowing,^  hauUng  manare, 
wood,  &c. ,  for  his  neighbors,  heing  constantly  em- 
j^oyed  either  at  home  or  abroad.  These  horses, 
when  hitched  to  a  dead  poll,  sdch  as  ro<^s,  logs, 
4».,  y^t  draw  eqaal  to  any  oxen.  Mr.  Eames  says 
he  can  plow  two  acres  of  common  grass  land  in  a 
day  witQ  his  horses  as  quick  as  he  could  one  and  a 
quarter  acres  of  the  same  with  oxen. 

Ck)L  Wm.  Hastings  has  a  pwr  of  horses  whose 
weight  is  2200  lbs.;  cost  of  keeping,  as  near  as  he 
can  estimate,  per  week,  $3,40.  Keeps  from  one 
to  three  yokes  of  oxen — ^knows  by  experiment  that 
a  yoke  of  oxen  of  3000  lbs.  weight  at  labor,  will 
oon^tune  100  lbs.  of  good  hay  in  24  hours,  and  al- 
so that  his  horses  wiU  perform  nearly  or  quite  fif- 
ty per  cent,  more  labor  of  almost  any  kind,  than 
will  the  oxen. 

Mr.  Buckley  Moorks  has  a  piur  of  horses  whose 
weight  is  2500  lbs.;  cost  of  keeping,  as  near  as  he 
can  estimate,  per  week,  $3,40.  The  performance 
of  these  horses  upon  any  kind  of  work  lie  feels  safe 
in  fixing  at  75  per  cent,  more  than  any  oxen  in  the 
Tioinity.  If  he  kept  oxen  he  would  be  obliged  to 
keep  one  horse  ;  keot  four  oxen  formerly,  and  but 
one  horse,  bat  founa  the  cost  of  keeping  much  too 
largjd  to  leave  any  margin  of  {)rofit.  But  by  dis- 
posing of  his  oxen  and  purchasing  another  horse, 
the  face  of  affairs  was  entirely  changed,  the  spiEui 
of  horses  doing  all  the  work  of  the  four  oxen ,  at 
about  one-third  of  the  expense  of  kee]^Dg,  besides 
doing  the  single  horse's  work  of  gomg  to  mill, 
store,  meeting,  &c. 

Mr.  F.  Child's  span  of  horses  weighs  2000  lbs.; 
cost  of  keeping  for  five  weeks,  ending  Feb.  28,  was 
$17,30,  being  per  week,  $3,46.  The  greatest  ac- 
curacy of  the  cost  of  keeping  was  obtained  in  this 
case,  as  Mr.  C.  purchases  the  whole  of  his  hay  and 
grain,  whereas  those  of  whom  I  have  before  made 
mention,  produce  everything  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, from  their  farms. 

A  loss  of  about  10  per  cent,  is  sustained  by 
those  who  purchase  their  hay  as  they  need  for 
present  use,  over  those  who  take  it  in  from  the 
field.  These  horses  are  principally  employed  on 
the  severest  kind  of  labor,  in  hauling  stones  from 
the  ledge  of  Messrs.  Franklin  Cloyes  and  brothers, 
to  their  different  places  of  destination,  often  car- 
rying 4500  lbs.,  besides  the  wagon,  ic  Natick,  a 
mstance  of  about  eieht  miles  from  the  leuKC, 
over  a  somewhat  hilly  roau.  The  proceeds  of  the 
above  five  weeks'  work  was  something  over  $50,00. 
there  being  much  bad  weather  and  soft  travelling. 
All  of  the  above  teams  are  in  the  finest  working 

Now  if  the  above  statements  and  calculations 
are  correct,  we  have  the  following  result,  vis : 
that  a  pair  of  horses  can  be  kept  for  about  37i  per 
cent,  less  than  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  will  perform;on 
an  average,  al  least,  37i  per  cent,  more  labor. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  oxen  cannot  be 
kept  at  hard  labor  and  high  feed  more  than  two 
yeus,  before  they  will  lose  their  appetite  and 
strength,  which  can  only  be  regained  by  a  whole 
summer's  good  pasture  and  perfect  freedom  from 
labor.  The  cost  of  shoeing  is  nearly  as  much  for 
oxen  as  for  horses.  No  domestic  animal  is  more 
beneficial  to  man,  under  certain  wroumstanoes, 
than  the  horse,  and  there  are  none  which  have  suf- 


fered more  from  bis  emeltjr.  In  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  in  all  stages  of  civilisation  and  barbar* 
ity,  he  has  been  his  esteemed  favorite.  To  the  • 
shame  of  civilised  men  be  it  said,  that  the  savage 
has  ever  been  the  kindest  master.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  some  very  professedly  pious  people, 
for  the  sake  of  five  paltry  dollars,  dispose  of  a  faith- 
ful old  servant  to  some  vagabond  to  be  abused  in 
the  most  shameful  manner,  and  all  this  without  the 
least  compunction ;  such  people  may  possess  great 
piety,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  their  avarice.  In 
times  of  danger  and  mstrese  what  more  fiuthfnl 
and  effident  friend  ?  And  it  is  then  that  we  can  in 
some  measure  appreciate  the  feelings  of  Shake- 
speare's Richard  the  Third,  when  hiskingdom  was 
considered  to  be  of  the  lesser  value. 

Yours  truly,  M.  M.  Fiskx. 

Framingham,  April  2, 1853. 


RxMARKS. — ^Many  thanks,  friend  Fiskx,  for  the 
above  excellent  article.  Tour  declaration  in  the 
outset,  that  you  could  not  better  employ  yoar  lei- 
sure than  in  giving  expression  to  your  thoughts  on 
this  subject,  was  correct.  We  have  no  doubt  thou- 
sands will  be  influenced  by  these  opinions.  Let  us 
have  more  of  them  on  other  topics. 


QRAFTINa. 

At  a  meeting  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Sodety,  on  the  29th  of  January,  the  sub- 
ject discussed  was  "The  Cultivation  of  the  Pear.'* 
The  discussion  is  pretty  fully  reported  by  Mr  Ho- 
VBT  in  his  Magaane.  Mr.  Walkkr  said,  "great 
errors  were  committed  in  grafting  trees;  some 
persons  took  off  the  whole  top  of  a  large  tree,  and 
then  large  quantities  of  sackers  are  thrown  out 
below  the  graft ;  many  of  his  friends  had  cut  them 
off  as  fast  as  they  appeared ;  the  consequence  was 
that  the  grafts  failed,  or  the  trees  died.  Thus,  he 
sud,  it  would  always  be ;  for  if  you  continue  to 
bleed  trees  every  week  they  cannot  live." 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  apple,  as  well  as 
pear  tree.  We  believe  the  practice  of  cutting  off 
the  entire  top  of  an  apple  tree  at  once,  a  bad  one. 
It  leaves  a  larg9  amount  of  vigorous  roots  with 
nothing  to  balance  them ;  nothing  to  receive  the 
great  flow  of  sap  which  the  roots  are  constantiy 
sending  up.  The  tree,  then,  in  order  to  equalize 
its  powers,  throws  out  great  numbers  of  suckers 
— these  are  cut  off,  and  another  set  is  started,  and 
the  struggle  goes  on  between  the  tree  and  the  man 
with  the  jack-knife,  until  the  tree  knocks  under 
and  dies.  If  any  trees  survive  this  operation,  it 
must  be  attributed  to  the  kindness  and  persistence 
of  nature,  and  not  to  any  discernment  of  the  ope- 
rator.  

Rbmkdt  fob  thb  Onion  Womi.— "A  Farmer's 
Daughter,"  in  the  Maine  Fanner,  says  the  com- 
mon poppy  groiring  among  the  onions  will  pre- 
vent attacks  of  the  worm.  When  the  poppy 
plants  beooaae  too  numerous  or  strong,  pull  them 
up  and  leave  the  uprooted  stalks  on  the  bed. 


NEW  ENQLAKfl  1<  ARHBK. 


Wa  have  liad  no  ezperieace  with  thia  hive,  bnt 
give  the  descriptiuD  of  the  inventor,  that  tboaa  in- 
teruted  maj  judge  for  themMlves.  Address  E. 
W.  Philps,  WestSeld,  Mue. 

ElgivB  I  is  a  view  of  the  bftclc  of  the  hive,  irith 
the  Gd  01  cover  raised,  and  the  leu  door  opened, 
showing  the  arrongemeDt  of  the  main  bOKea,  and 
also  the  top  boiea.  'Eaah  of  the  Im^  boxes  is 
oonstnioted  with  a  pane  of  glass,  7  bj  9,  fi»  the 
'  bock  side,  bj  whioh  an  (^portanUy  is  afbrdsd  to 
loarn  tbe  number  and  ot^oitioA  of  the  beea,  with 
the  amount  of  honej  and  of  wax.  Eaoh  of  these 
bosw  ooounaoioates  with  those  on  either  side, 
■bown  bj  the  next  figure. 

Fignre  2  representti  one  at  Ota  large  boxes.  The 
slide,  g,  closes  the  oommtmiealioii  betweui  the 
bozee,  which  consists  of  a  narrow  dot  a  few  inehes 
io  length,  as  seen  on  the  interior,  <m  tiie  right 
side  of.  the  box.  Thia  slide  toms  upon  a  screw 
[Hvot  near  the  bottom  of  the  box.  A  slot  tm  this 
side  corresponds  with  that  on  ^e  box,  when  fixed 
ia  the  proper  position  for  <^niDg  the  oo) 
tion. 

Kgure  3  is  one  of  the  small  boxes,  whioh  Is  to 
be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  lai^  or  msin  box,  and 
~       '  '»  with  it  bj  means  of  tba  tiroalar  holes  bo- 
MMBd  figoie.    The  top  of  Iha  small 


bos  is  also  eoverad  with  ^aas.  When  filled  with 
honej,  the  Iwge  bo«t  cootain  about  30  the.,  sad 
tbemnall  bones  from  8  to  14  Lbs.  Mdi.  The  up> 
per  raes  in>r  be  renMved  when  fiUed,  as  abo  tM 


The  patentee  oImim  for  it  the  fiillowing  impor> 
tant  Mivsntages : 

1.  It  is  aSqtted  to  eitber  Urge  or  smeJl  edo- 
mes,  as  the  bees  oooopj  boa  one  to  hx  boxes  (or 
secliooB,)  u  their  n«*ben  vatf  leqwre,  and 
thereby  ^ve  tbem  at  all  times  as  muoh  or  as  UtdB 
room  as  the;  awy  need  at  tme^  and  all  Masoos  of 
the  jeu. 

2.  It  ^brds  the  best  fkdlitiei  for  obwmng  thv 
oMiatiow  of  tbe  bew,  fiw  asMrtaiung  the  amoont 
ot  honey  stored,  and  tbe  sttengUi  and  condition  oC 
the  oolony,  without  tiie  least  eipoaure  to  the  bees. 

3.  The  airangement  for  mmoving  the  old  brood 
imbe,  (so  esseotial  to  keep  a  colon;  in  health  and 

vigor,)  and  for  removing  the  surplus  honey,  are 
equalled  by  no  other  hive,  oa  tbe  bees  may  be 
made  to  leave  rather  bos  before  removing  it  from 
iace  in  the  hive. 

It  is  desidedly  tbe  best  non-swanmng  hive 
u.u.  invented,  as  oMoniee  may  be  divided  and  mul- 
tiplied without  the  trouble  and  uncerUinty  of 
swannin^;  or  swarming  may  be  prevented,  by 
giving  ample  room,  and  taking  tbe  surplus  hone/ 
as  fast  as  gathered.  ^ 

5.  It  is  also  Uis  beet  awanmng  hive,  as  the 
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bees  mav  be  oonfined  to  a  small  amount  of  room 
duriiie  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  and  thereby  in- 
dacea  to  swarm  early,  after  which  more  room  may 
be  given  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their  dostering  on 
the  oatside  of  the  hive,  and  a  much  larger  amount 
of  honey  obtained  than  in  any  other  hive. 

6.  It  aflbrds  the  bees  better  nrotection  agunst 
the  ravages  of  the  moth  and  mifier,  and  the  apia- 
rian better  and  more  effectual  means  to  destroy 
them  after  they  have  entered  the  hive,  than  any 
other. 

7.  Each  section  is  well  ventilated,  and  the  bot- 
tom, when  closed,  is  proof  against  the  miller,  but 
being  attached  by  butts,  may  be  let  down  and 
cleaned  at  pleasure. 

8.  The  bees  are  better  protected  against  the  at- 
tacks of  both  robber-bees  and  millers  in  this  hive 
than  in  any  other. 

9.  It  afiords  better  acconmiodations  for  feeding 
either  late  swarms,  or  for  obtaining  honey,  as  the 
arrangement  is  such  that  for  robbers  to  gain  access 
to  the  feeding  apparatus,  they  must  enter  a  small 
passage  at  the  spout,  and  pass  directly  through 
the  main  body  of  the  hive. 


Fw  tkt  298W  England  Fanner, 

THB  MONTHLY  FARMER  FOR  MAY, 

With  its  forty-eight  double-oolumned  pages, 
filled  with  some  seventy-five  articles,  on  perhaps 
twice  as  many  sutjects,  and  with  '*  pictures  to 
match,"  is  rather  a  lusty  subject  for  review,  to 
one  who  has  not  yet  finished  his  planting,  and 
who  has  lost  his  "literary  hours,"  by  having  the 
evening  cut  off  firom  the  night  and  tacked  on  to 
the  skurts  of  the  day.  Yet  as  I  do  not  like  to  e tve 
up  the  privilege  of  a  little  chat  with  the  readers 
and  wnters  of  the  Fanner ,  I  will  begin  with, 

TBS  FIBST  TStf  PAOES. 

Editorial  hints  on  Grafting,  Soiling,  Ck>m,  and 
Asparagus,  everybody  has  read ;  but  some  of  us 
have  put  off  the  suggestions  till  next  year.  The 
next  article  is  a  nut  fixr  the  man  to  crack  who 
knows  all  about  plowine, — ^how  and  when.  Fuss- 
ing articles  on  Millet,  cultivation,  yield,<&o.;  Spring; 
Bone  Wens ;  Special  Manures,  with  table  of  re- 
flolfti,  &c.,  we  come  to  an  article  on  Agricultural  _, 

Chemistry  that  is  well  calculated  for  a  sort  of| last  article  in  this  division* 
*'thhrd  man"  between  the  combatants  on  this  sub- 
ject. No  matter  whether  you  laughed  or  scowled, 
read  it  agun.  The  writer  puts  spice  in  his  things. 
Then  comes  a  recommendation  of  white  birch  and 
white  pine  for  hedges  to  turn  eattie.  How  would 
currant  bushes  answer  1  A  description,  with  cuts. 


Com,  &c.;  and  oantions  against  baying  foul  seed, 
bring  us  to  a  New  Bmnswioker,  who  complains 
that  the  name  of  his  place  is  never  seen  in  the 
Farmer,  Mr.  Taylor  nas  given  the  right  direction 
to  Bis  indignation.  One-half  of  the  world  don't 
know  how  the  other  half  lives ;  but  such  articles 
give  us  some  due  to  thu  knowled^.  Cultivation 
of  Fruit,  recommended,  but  nothing  said  about 
buffs  and  worms.  I  am  a&aid  the  curculio  will  yet 
claim  as  great  a  share  of  our  apples  as  it  does  of 
our  plums.  My  apples  for  a  year  or  two  have  been 
badl^  stung.  Now  comes  another  legislative  dis- 
cussion, on  the  division  and  fencing  of  farms,  in 
the  course  of  which  objections  are  made  to  hedges, 
Guano,  Wire  Fences,  &o.  Another  plan  for  Ag- 
ricultural Education,  and  some  observations  on 
climate  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  bring  us  to 

THX  THIRD  TEN  PAGK8. 

And  here  we  have  Birds  of  New  England;  a 
valuable  artidQ,  the  most  pleasing  sentence  of 
which,  however,  is  one  near  the  bottom,  in  these 
words,  "to  be  continued."  Passing  Remarks  on 
Budding  and  Grafting,  we  have  Manures  Again, — 
a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  nutri- 
ment which  vegetables  derive  from  the  soil,  may 
not,  nearly  all,  be  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  ma- 
nure produced  by  feeding  animals  upon  the  ve^- 
tables.  This  is  an  important  question.^  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  gradually  impoverishes  the  soil.  Grafting 
on  the  Thorn,  by  a  new  correspondent,  but  an  old 
orchardist,  who  has  the  independence  to  acknowl- 
edge a  failure,  and  to  publish  it  as  a  caution.  In 
connection  with  the  experience  of  Mr.  Burt,  (p. 
204)  I  think  Mr.  Goodrich's  article  conclusive  on 
the  subject.;  certainly  it  is  with  me,  for  I  happen 
to  know  that  extra  pains  were  taken  vrith  some  of 
his  thorn  stalks.  We  will  now  jump  over  Live 
Fences;  thank  "R.  B.  H."  for  his  account  of  Ma- 
ryland Farming ;  just  say  that  a  "practitioner  of 
medicine"  recommends  Sulphate  of  Zinc  for  one 
of  the  dairyman's  afllictions,  sore  teats,  and  for 
other  oomplaiDts;  admire  Farm  Accounts,  by  which 
seven ty-mne  barrels  of  apples  were  picked,  market- 
ed, and  the  ''lot"  taken  care  of  for  (7,50,  and 
will  call  the  valuable  Analyses  of  Clam  and  Oyster 
Shells,  by  the  State  Geologist  of  New  York,  the 


of  Emery's  Reafnns  and  Mowing  Machine  ;  Honey 
Bees ;  Posts,  beet  fittle  end  down ;  account,  with 
engravings,  of  Guenon's  mode  of  selecting  cows  by 
their  "curls  ;"  and  More  about  Plowing,  and  our 
first  decade  is  completed. 

THE  SSCOND  TEN  FAGES^ 

Like  the  first,  begin  with  editorial  hints,  in  which 
the  first  principle  of ''Rawstone's  Lancashire  Farm- 
ing" is,  to  drain  off  all  superfluous  water.  I  wish 
some  "Thorough-draining"  man  would  visit  my 
place  next  August  and  point  out  a  few  specimens 
of  this  "superfluous  water."    Suggestions  in  Com- 

g)sting,  not  firom  England,  nor  trom  books,  but 
om  practice  on  a  &rm  in  Vermont;  Choked  Cat- 
tle, remedy  and  prevention;  Cost  of  different  kinds ^  .   -     -      u 

of  Fences  ;'Agircultnral  Papers;  agunst  Hilling 'orchard  or  a^  grove  in  utter  confononi  may  there 


THE  fOURTH  TEN  PAGES. 

A  discusrion  by  our  law-making  farmers,  on 
Ftom  Buildmgs.    Then  an  Artisan  tells  us  how  a 
wooden  house  may  be  plastered  and  made  to  look  . 
like  granite.    Of  all  architectural  absurdities,  this 
plastering  and  strealdng  wooden  houses  in  imita- 
tion of  stone  Is  the  most  ridiculous.    Observations 
on  spring  work,  by  P.  Holbrook,  whose  articles 
are  rather  to  be  done  about  than  talked^bout.— 
In  an  article  on  "Shade  Trees,"  the  editor  directs 
to  "set  in  disorder,  not  in  linear  order."    Are  von 
sure  of  this  being  "good  taste,"  Mr.  Editor!   I 
know  Dowmng  says  so ;  but  does  that  settie  the 
question  ?   "^Uow nature."    Ah !  do  not  the  ho- 
neybee and  nometric  spider  foUow  nature!  Does 
not  the  rainbow  as  it  arches  the  heavens,  or  the 
thund^bolt  as  it  angles  across  the  dark  cloud,  fol- 
low nature!  Would  either  of  these  become  an  ob- 
ject of  greater  admiration  were  it  to  abandon  its 
geometnc  instinct,  for  the  most  commendable  "dis- 
order ! ' '    While  a  cow  or  a  sheep  might  plant  an 
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not  be  in  man  a  prindple  or  instinofc  that  prompts 
Mm  to  the  manitestation  of  order,  proportion, — 

S^ometric  figures,  if  yoa  please,  in  those  ne  plants  ? 
n  riding  past  an  orchard  planted  with  mathe- 
matical precision,  who  does  not  experience  senisa- 
tions  or  pleasure,  as  the  changing  rows  marshal 
themselves  before  his  eyes,  that  ifisorder  never  ex- 
dtes.  But  enough  of  this.  Passing  on,  we  have 
more  About  Potatoesyin  which  several  **  Cures" 
are  cured  of  all  cure  ;  the  last  letnslative  Agricul- 
tural meeting  of  the  season ;  Shovel  Making ; 
Wealth  of  the  United  States ;  and  Comments  on 
Plaster. 

iiAST  mcoOT  PAcns 

Commence  with  a  out  and  comments  on  Brush 
Seed  Sower,  followed  by  a  remedy  for  the  Bae 
Moth ;  then  Model  Farms,  &o.,  are  discussed.  I 
understood  the  writer  to  say  that  the  inquii^,  In 
what  manner  can  the  State  beneficially  aid  the 
&rmer,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  action ! 
O,  no.  That  talk  may  do  ibr  Frenchmen,  but  not 
for  Yankees.  What  are  we  doing  ourselves,  is  the 
question  for  us  to  build  upon  and  to  answer.  Na- 
tive Qposeberry  recommended  ;  those  in  this  seo* 
tion,  though  better  than  none,  are  not  much  es- 
teemed. What  shall  I  do?  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr. 
"C.  W.  A."  Go  to  the  city  and  work  at  a  trade, 
till  Saturday  night— pay  $3,25  to  the  landlady, 
and  40  cents  to  the  washwoman,  and  yon  will  soon 
learn  better  than  to  contrast  wages  without  board 
and  washing,  with  wages  unlh  board,  washing 
and  mending,  and  may  pick  up  a  few  other  fiicis 
worth  remembering.  Proceedinn  of  Concord 
Farmer's  Club,  on  the  memorable  i9th  of  April ; 
A  Shower  of  Mud;  Paint  for  Brick  Houses  ;  Gar- 
dening ;  a  Column  of  Replies  to  Correspondents ; 
Ladies  Department ;  Advertisements  and  Con- 
tents, complete  the  task  for  this  month  of 

A  Reavbs. 
Winchester,  May,  1853. 


agriouziTural  axioms. 

In  no  department  is  Bacon's  celebrated  manm, 
'|Ehowledge  is  power,"  worth  more  than  in  ag- 
riculture. Hence,  no  former  can  be  aooountM 
skilful  in  his  profession,  who  does  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  information  to  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  and  who  does  not  improve  his 
knowledge  of  husbandry  by  the  pernssl  of  tiie 
ablest  works  which  have  hwa  written  on  that  sub- 
ject. It  is  absurd  to  imagjoie,  that  the  oommuni- 
oation  of  knowledge  whicn  has  promoted  the  ad- 
vancement of  every  other  art,  should  be  of  no  use 
in  ^nioulture..  Endeavor  to  raise  good  grain,  for 
it  will  always  sell,  even  in  years  of  plenty;  wherp- 
as  it  is  only  in  dear  and  scarce  seasons  that  there 
is  demand  for  grain  of  an  inferior  quality.  Let 
TOur  stock  of  cattle,  horses,  &o.,  be  of  the  best 
bloods,  and  more  remarkable  for  real  utility  than 
for  beauty  or  fashion.  No  farmer  ought  to  un- 
dertake to  cultivate  more  land  than  he  can  manage 
to  advantage.  It  is  better  to  till  twenty  acres 
well,  than  one  hundred  in  a  slovenly  manner.  A 
man's  owning  a  laree  farm  is  no  excuse  for  im- 
perfect tillage.  What  he  cannot  improve,  he  need 
not  undertake  to  cultivate.  A  large  farm,  with- 
out skili,  capital,  and  industry,  is  a  plague  to  its 
owner.  It  is  like  what  somebody  siua  ofself-right- 
eousness,  the  more  yon  have  of  it,  the  worse  you 
areofif. 


For  tk9  iVeio  EngUmd  Farmtr. 
BQUDS  OF  NfiW  BNaZiAND. 
THBIB  PABT  AND  PRESENT  BISTORT.... No.  4. 
BT  8.  P  POWLBB. 

It  is  OUT  intention,  in  this  article  and  others 
which  may  follow,  to  present  to  the  notice  of  the 
Farmer  and  Horticulturist,  some  of  the  habits  of 
our  birds  most  interesting  to  them.  But  in  fxdet 
to  present  to  the  reader  something  of  the  present 
history  of  the  feathered  tribes,  we  shall  enumerate 
all  the  species  in  their  orders  to  be  found  in  the 
Union,  toother  with  those  that  are  known  to 
have  been  discovered  in  Massachusetts. 

The  first  order  inoludes  the  rapacious  and  noo* 
tumal  birds  of  prey.  These  take  up  their  abode 
in  forests  and  solitary  places  for  the  most  part, 
and  refuse  to  receive  the  protection  afforded  by 
man  and  flee  from  his  presence.  They  subsist  by 
war  and  rajnne  wUged  upon  other  Inrds  and  small 
quadmneds. 

The  second  order  are  the  omnivorous  birds,  so 
called  because  they  are  not  discriminating  in  their 
food,  feeding  upon  insects,  worms  and  carrion. 

In  the  third  order  we  find  the  insectivorous 
birds,  so  called  because  they  principally  feed  on 
insects,  only  oocadonally  feeding  i:4>on  fruits  and 
berries. 

The  fourth  order  embraces  the  mminivorous 
birds,  80  named  on  account  of  their  nabit  of  feed- 
ing prindpaUy  upon  man,  and  seeds,  insects  only 
eonstitnting  a  part  S  their  food. 

The  fifth  order  is  the  Zygodaotyli,  derived  from 
two  Qreek  words  to  join,  and  a  finger,  and  used 
by  omitholo^sts  to  designate  those  Inrds  whose 
feet  are  furnished  vrith  two  toes  before,  and  two 
behind,  as  the  Parrots  and  Woodpeekers.  These 
Inrds,  particolarly  the  Parrots,  subsist  principally 
unonnuts  and  hard  seeds,  wluie  the  Woodpeckers 
aad  to  their  biU  of  fore  caterpillars,  worms,  the 
larva  of  insects,  and  occanonallv  fruits. 

Order  rixth  are  the  slender  billed  birds,  or  the 
Ten-u-i-rosters,  from  the  latin  tenuis  taidrostrum, 
and  applied  to  birds  with  a  long  and  slender  bill, 
as  the  Humming  Bird.  Nearly  all  this  order  feed 
upon  insects. 

The  seventh  order  contains  only  the  King- 
fisher, an  odd,  grotesque  lookinjf;  fellow,  who  gets 
an  honest  living  by  fishing.  His  note  is  as  anfH" 
lar  as  his  appearance,  and  resembles  the  springing 
of  a  watchman's  rattle.  It  is  the  onl^  species  as 
yet  discovered  in  North  America.  It  is  Imown  to 
omitholo^ts  as  the  Belted  ELingfisher. 

In  the  eighth  order  we  find  the  Swallow  tribe. 
These  birds  feed  exclusively  on  insects. 

The  ninth  order '  contains  the  Pigeon  tribe. 
The  food  of  these  birds  consists  of  gnun  and  seeds, 
rarely  of  insects. 

In  the  tenth  order  are  included  the  gallinaceous 
birds.  These  subnst  on  grain  and  seSls,  not  un- 
frequently  adding  buds  of  trees,  bernes,  and 
lanrar  insects,  to  th«r  fore. 

The  large  number  of  water  birds  maybe  classed 
as  Wading  birds,  and  Lobe-footed  and  Web-footed 
birds.  They  foed  upon  fish,  reptiles,  marine  in- 
se6ts,  seeds,  vegetables  and  shell-fish.  Their  voice 
is  unmuricfld,  they  are  shy  and  retiring  in  their  ha* 
bits,  and  avoid  the  haunts  of  men.  It  ii  in  New 
England  that  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  birds. 
bo&  useful  and  interesting  to  the  former  and 
horticulturist.    Massachusetts,  partionlarly  in^the 
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warm  season  of  the  year,  abounds  with  beaatiful 
birds.  The  fondness  of  many  birds  for  our  glori- 
ous old  Commonwealth,  doootless  arises  from  its 
variegated  sar&ce,  diversified  as  it  is  by  hills  and 
dales,  streams  of  water,  beautifbl  ponds  and  lakes, 
mdine  marshes  aaid  grassy  meadows,  open  bays 
and  sandy  shores,  its  forests  and  sylvan  gtoves, 
eztenave  orchards,  oaltivated  fields  and  bmntifnl 
loudens.  Most  birds,  except  the  Tapocious  ones, 
lavad  deserts  and  solitades,  and  are  seldom  found 
in  those  peorts  of  our  eountry  covered  with  dense 
forests.  It  has  been  remarked  by  all  omittiolo- 
gists  of  observatioQ,  that  birds  are  soon  attracted 
to  the  habitstions  of  men,  and  when  a  deariag  is 
«iade  in  the  ferest,  or  a  fur  post  is  opened  on  the 
ihores  of  the  riven,  or  the  lakes  in  the  West, 
the  birds  fezoepting  the  oarutvorons  ones]  always 
increase  about  them.  This  arises  from  their  ^- 
sire  to  flee  from  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  always 
(o  be  found  in  the  woods,  and  firmn  there  being 
usually  a  greater  supply  of  food,  to  be  found  in 
the  cultivated  fields  and  gaardens,  and  to  seek  shel- 
ter and  protection  from  men.  It  is  a  fact  which 
every  observing  man  must  have  notioed  who  cul- 
tivates the  soil,  tliat  inseots  -and  weeds  constontly 
follow  his  footsteps.  And  that  the  higher  the 
state  of  ins  cultivatioQ,  the  more  various  his  pro- 
ductions, and  the  larger  the  number  of  trees, 
■hrnbs  or  plants  he  has  under  culture,  the  greater 
IB  numbers  and  vuietieB  wiEL  these  pests  be  fofund 
to  exist. 

In  view  of  these  fiiots,  let  vm  look  around  for 
means  to  assist  us  in  extirpatinff  or  keeping  in 
eheok  our  noxious  inseots.  And  where  can  we 
find  better  allies  to  he^  us  m  performing  this 
great  work  than  insectivorous  birds  ?  And  what 
oultivator,  when  he  considers  all  tiie  benefits,  and 
the  pleasares  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of 
these  beautifol  creatures,  woidd  wish  to  deprive 
them  of  the  oooasbnai  gratification  of  ^tint  a 
fow  of  our  firuits  that  we  can  so  wen  spare.  The 
shooting  of  our  small  birds  by  thoug^tioBS  boys, 
vre  have  for  many  yeans  considered  a  great  evfl. 
We  always  admirsa  the  limitation  given  to  bird 
footers  by  our  old  and  respected  friend^  many 
years  since  principal  of  the  Bradford  Academy  in 
the  County  of  Essex.  When  requested  by  his 
•ofaolars  to  give  them  permission  to  go  a  gunning 
'^MeotioB  Day",  he  always  cheerfully  granted  their 
lOKluest,  but  with  this  wise  and  sale  proviso,  to- 
wit :— 'Hiey  micht  fp  and  shodt  all  the  Eagle» 
-thejr  could  find,  out  if  they  killed  any  other  und 
of  birds  he  would  jli»^  them.  Verily,  Master  Q. 
should  be  honored  as  much  for  his  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity, as  he  is  for  his  alteinments  in  mathemat- 
ics. But  perhi^s  some  will  say,  give  us  the  evi- 
dence that  birds  are  useful  in  the  destruction  of 
insects,  and  they  shall  receive  our  protection. 
Well  my  friends,  that  is  the  very  thing  We  intend 
to  do  in  our  next  oommunication. 

Dsfimrsport^  jM.  1, 1853.  s.  p.  r. 

Sna  THE  Son.  TBoiio>iroHLT.-^I^owiUff  and  har- 
rowing and  stirring  the  soil,  is  the  order  of  the 
day  for.  the  most  of  this  month.  This  stirring  of 
the  wA\,  old  Jethro  Tuil  used  to  teach  us,  was  the 
first  and  tiie  last  essential  of  "goode  husbandrie." 
Indeed,  he  was  of  opinion  that  better  crops  could 
be  raised  by  very  finely  nulverisinc  the  soil  and 
putting  on  no  manure,  than  coula  be  raised  by 
manunng  highly  and  pnlveriring  the  soil  but  littte. 


By  Che  improved  implements  of  the  present  day, 
we  cam  pulverise  very  thoroughly  at  comparative^ 
ly  much  less  labor  and  cost  tiian  they  could  in 
TuH's  day.  ^  Why  not  adopt  his  theory  of  thor^ 
ough  pulverisation  and  the  modem  theory  of  high 
manuring.  Combine  them  together.  At  any  rate, 
if  you  plow  at  all,  plow  well  and  make  the  soil  as 
mellow  as  possible. — Maine  Farmer, 


TBm  BfLACfSL   EMOT  ON  THB  PI^UM. 

BTWM.   HXirVINX,  TTTtCa. 

Many  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  disease 
in  question,  none  of  which,  so  far  as  my  informa- 
tion extends,  are  satis&ctory.  Some  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  occasioned  b^  diseased  sap,  or  vege- 
table ulcer ;  some,  that  it  is  the  woik  of  the  cnr- 
culio ;  others,  with  more  plaudlnlity,  assert  that 
it  is  the  result  of  poison  mfused  by  the  minute 
sting  of  an  insect.  But  none  of  those  entertain- 
ing the  latter  opinion  have  described  the  kind  of 
insect,  or  its  characteristics ;  and  it  is  therefore 
fair  to  assume  that  their  belief  rests  upon  c<»jec- 
ture  alone.  The  latter  opinion,  howevejQ^  with 
the  exception  of  the  minuteuess  of  the  slang,  is 
correct.  It  will  be  permitted  me  to  say,  that  I 
brieve  myself  to  be  first  in  determining  the  fact, 
and  in  ascertaining,  certainly,  the  habits  and  char^ 
acter  of  the  insect.  I  will,  therefore,  proceed  as 
briefly  as  may  be,  and  without  rejgard  to  jK)8sible 
charges  of  o^tism,  for  asserting  m  opposition  to 
many  scientific  men  on  the  subjeict,  what  I  know 
beyond  a  doubt  to  be  the  ori^  of  the  excres- 
cence, or  tumor,  and  to  descrilS  the  insect  which 
causes  it,  its  habits,  and  the  best  method  of  guard- 
ing against  its  attacks  and  increase. 

The  insect  here  refisrred  to  belongs,  I  believe^ 
to  the  Hymraoptera  class,  and  is  about  an  inch  lA 
lenffth;  color,  pale  yellow;  has  four  wings,  and 
hind  legs  resembling  those  of  the  grass&mper, 
which  seem  design^  for  rimilar  use ;  and,  al- 
though furnished  vrith  wings,  it  uses  them  only, 
so  far  as  I  have  discovered,  for  calling  its  mates. 
This  it  elfoots  by  shrill  notes  through  tiie  medium 
of  vibrations,  created  by  a  rapid  motion  of  th^iu; 
and  which  afibrds  the  means  of  tramng  it.  The 
abdomen  of  the  female  is  muoh  larger  than  that 
of  the  male,  in  the  extremity  of  which  is  con- 
cealed a  sting  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  with  which  it  pierces  any  shrub  or  limb 
seleeted  as  a  receptade  for  its  eggs — often  num- 
bering a  dosen  or  more,  w^fa  are  deposited  ^th 
some  aeid  poison  in  separate  cells,  longitudinal- 
ly. From  these  eggs  the  larvae  are  hatched — 
enanged  to  the  pupe9,  or  chrysalis  state,  and 
OQieige  during  the  ensuing  June. 

The  excrescence  does  not  appear  until  afler  the 
escape  of  the  insects,  the  s^nslline  of  which  is 
caused  by  the  circuhition  of  thesap  oeing  arrested 
in  its  natural  course  by  the  poison  infused,  which 
flows  round  the  punctured  parts,  extravasatea, 
and  gradually  forms  the  tumor.  On  dissecting 
one  <n  these  tumors,  a  grub  may  be  sometimes 
found,  but  it  does  not  cause  the  excrescence. 
Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  the 
fore{p>ing  remarks  by  observing  the  appearance  of 
the  msect  dnxinff  the  months  of  Aueust  and  Sep- 
tember, especially  the  latter,  that  being  the  sea- 
son of  coition,  when  it  may  oe  found  making  it9 
deposits ;  the8e,'on  being  completed,  are  varnished 
over  with  a  water-proof  substance,  presenting  a 
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dark ,  gfaied  anpearanoe,b j  whioh  ifa  may  be  known , 
and  on  carefnl^  splitting  a  ston^  limb  in  the  di- 
xeetion  of  the  periorations  early  in  June,  the  in- 
sect may  be  foond  in  the  larvae  state* 

I  have  carried  on  for  two  years  past  a  war 
asainst  this  inseot,  and  never  sofifer  one  to  escape 
^en  it  can  be  traced;  which,  together  with  a  ja- 
d^cioos  apiJication  of  the  knife  in  cutting  off,  and 
out,  all  tneaftcted  parts  so  soon  as  they  ajppeac 
and  burning  them,  I  manage  to  pteserre  anakeep 


my  trees  dear  of  the  unsightly  tomors.    If  aJl 

those  who  are  mterested  in  the  giowth  and  pnb* 
ervation  of  those  trees  would  adopt  the  coarse 
pursued  by  me,  this  destruclaye  insect  might  in 
tame,  be  extenninated,  or  its  efibots,  at  least,  yerv 
much  lessened.  Indeed,  unless  somethimp  l^ 
done  to  arrest  its  progress,  many  yean,  in  mv 
opimon,  wiU  not  elapse  ere  the  cultivation  of  the- 
Hum  and  Cherry  will  have  to  be  abandoned.— 
HbritcultunsL 


MOMABOT  BWBBTIMO--OOL]:>BK  dWBBTDfOw 


We  beHeve  the  sweet  apple  maybe  profita* 
bly  produced  as  food  for  swine  and  cattle ;  and 
these  is  this  advantage  over  hoed  and  sowed 
oiops,  that  when  your  trees  are  once  well  in  bear- 
ing, little  more  is  to  be  done,  to  give  you  a  boun- 
tiful return  for  many  yearsi  than  to  keep  the  soil 
light  and  rich. 

For  culinary  purposes  they  are  scaroely  sur- 
passed by  any  food  that  comes  on  the  taUe.  They 
may  be  cooked  in  various  ways,  are  cheap,  whole- 
some,  and  not  so  perishable  but  they  may  be  kept 
in  good  conditbn  through  several  months. 

MoiTAMBT  8nxBTUfO.-^(Dotied  Ou/Zin^.)— Large 
medial;  flattish ;  yellow  ground,  mostly  bright, 
unbroken  red^  russet  around  the  stem  and  on  the 
base ;  stem  medial,  deep  oavity ;  calyx  large,  in 
narrow  badn ;  flesh  whitish,  tender,  rioh,  and 
very  sweet.  20th  Aug.  to  10th  Sept.  ^  Origm, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Gou>B7  SwEBT — Oramgs  Swxkt. — LoTge  medial ; 
nmnd ;  pale  yeUow;  stem  an  inch,  rather  slender, 
in  a  narrow,  deep  oavity;  calyx  closed,  in  medial 
carity;  flesh  lender,  of  very  sweet,  rich  and  excel- 
lent flavor.  Latter  pert  of  Aug.  and  Sept,  A  good 
grower  a^d  great  bewer.    Origm,  Conn.    There 


has  long  been  known  m  New  England  another  Or 
ange  Sweet,  larger,  roundish  conical,  yellow,  ri* 
pens  same  time ;  excellent,  but  poor  bearer. 


BxraAOTS  Atm  RBPusa 

From  D.  H.,  2d,  HoUis,  i)£!.— "Thanks  to  your 
correspondents  from  Newton  Centre,  for  informs^ 
tion  upon  hedges,  and  from  Pelham  for  the  same, 
on  hedges  and  forest  trees.  These  rcDinarks  have 
suggested  another  species  of  forest  trees  which  I 
think  would  do  well  for  hedges;  i%is  what  we 
ooQimcmly  call  pitch  pine.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
hardy  trees,  grows  well  in  barren  soils,  needs  no 
ph)tection  or  cultivation,  other  than  planting  or 
setting,  and  does  not  sprout.  I  think  it  may  prove 
one  of  the  most  valuable  trees  for  hedges. 

Can  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  tell 
me  what  will  kill  lice  on  house  roses;  several 
remedies  have  been  recommended  in  your  paper, 
but  they  faU.*' 

We  know  of  nothing  better  to  destroy  the  insect 
you  speak  of  than  whale  oil  soap;  syringe  the 
plants  freely  with  it,  or  place  it  in  a  broad  pan 
and  bend  the  branches  of  the  bush  over  into  it. 
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Mississippi  Farmers. — ^The  foDowing  extracts  of 
a  letter  from  a  friend  and  correspondent,  at  Ed- 
wards, Miss.,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  difference 
in  magnitude  of  their  operations,  and  ours  in  New 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  kind  of  crop  cultivated. 
The  letter  is  dated  the  13th  of  April.  The  wri- 
ter says,  I  am  now  doing  what  is  very  unusnal  on 
this  place,  plow  and  plant  as  I  go.  Generally  I 
am  a  long  way  ahead  in  plowing,  but  it  has  been 
too  wet  to  plow  until  April,  and  then  it  is  time  to 
plant  cotton.  I  have  to-night  90  acres  in  com, 
and  it  is  up — I  intend  to  put  in  50  acres  more.  I 
have  about  145  acres  in  cotton,  and  will  put  in  80 
to  90  more.  We  usually  plant  com  about  1st  of 
March  ;  this  year,  though  ready,  could  not  plant 
until  25th,  and  then  the  earth,  where  plowed, 
was  too  wet. 

This  year  I  hope  to  fruit  100  varieties  of  the 
pear.  1  have  seen  blossoms  on  over  75.  I  can  pro- 
duce of  this  years' .growth,  about  12  inches,  of  the 
"Horse  Chesnuf  We  have  had  blooms  of  Hya- 
cinth, Tree  Peony,  Purple  Magnolia,  Drummond's 
Floz,  Spirea,  Iris,  Weigela,  quite  a  number  of  ro- 
ses, and  other  flowers.  Strawberries,  also,  are 
about  ripening. 

Bees  and  Honet. — ^I  sometime  since  received  a 
pomological  letter  from  a  friend  in  Aroostook 
Uounty,  Maine.  He  closes  his  letter  as  follows, 
viz :  '*  Before  I  close  I  must  tell  you  about  my 
honey  bees,  in  order  to  show  you  that  this  is  a 
great  honey  country.  Yon  will  recollect  when  I 
was  at  your  store  in  Bangor  last  winter,  1851-2, 1 
had  just  returned  from  Piscatoqua  County,  Me., 
where  I  had  purchased  28  swarms  of  bees,  22  in 
the  common  box  hive,  and  6  In  my  improved  hive. 
I  have  kept  them  all  on  my  place  [m  Amity,  Aroos- 
took Countv,]  and  have  had  fifty-one  youns 
swarms,  and  have  put  them  all  in  my  improved 
hives,  and  they  are  now  worth  ten  m)llars  each, 
(the  cost  of  the  hives  beins  $2  each  only)  and  I 
have  drawn  off  one  thausana  pounds  of  very  jmre 
honey  in  boxes ^  and  all  without  feedine  the  bees, 
which  shows  that  we  have  a  very  fertilk  country, 
in  flowers  at  least." 

This  is  certainly  succeeding  admirably.  He  writes 
also  of  very  good  success  in  his  nursery  business. 
Respectfully,  Henrv  Littlb. 

Bmgor,  April  25,  1853. 


APPZ.B8  FOR  BCILOB  OOW& 

Five  minutes  ago  a  gentleman,  who  deals  in 
facts  and  figures,  as  well  as  fine  cattle,  informed 
us  that  he  fed  out  last  winter  more  than  two  hun- 
dred barrels  of  sweet  apples  to  his  milch  cows,  and 
that  the  increased  quantity  and  richness  in  quali- 
ty of  the  milk  paid  him  better  than  any  other  use 
to  which  he  could  have  applied  them.  He  states 
that  he  is  rusing  trees  annually,  for  the  purpose 
of  nuBing  apples  for  stock. 

Another  important  statement  of  his,  is,  that 
since  he  has  fed  apples  to  his  cows,  there  has  not 
been  a  case  of  milk  fever  among  them. 


Bo2*0  ©tparlment. 

FOLLT  OR   ANQBR. 

If  a  j^rovocation  has  been  ollered  yon,  before 
you  fly  into  a  passion  remember  the  old  proverb, 
**If  thou  art  vexed,  thou  wilt  have  two  troubles." 
A  wise  man  once  observed,  <'If  I  am  anioy,  I 
punish  myself  for  the  fitults  of  another  ;'^and 
there  is  much  sood  sense  in  the  remark.  I  doubt 
whether  even  tne  most  irritiJ>le  man  really  enjoys 
a  fit  of  anger.  It  vs  at  best  a  painful  passion. 
In  fact,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  anger,  is 
pain,  angcuBh,  grief,  &c.  An  irritable  man  has 
been  happily  compared  to  *<a  hedgehog  rolled  up 
the  vnrons  way,  tormenting  himself  with  his  pric- 
kles." The  sting  of  a  single  fit  of  passion  some- 
times lasts  for  years.  £on  after  Lord  Byron 
commenced  writing  poetry,  he  was  sharply  criti- 
dsed  by  the  Edinourgh  Beview,  which  so  ezdted 
his  aneer,  that  he  published  a  bitter  satise,  in 
which  he  held  almost  all  the  prominent  writers  of 
the  day  up  to  ridicule.  Many  years  after,  in 
writing  to  one  of  the  poets  whom  he  had  unjustly 
abused,  he  made  the  Allowing  confes^on  respect- 
ing this  famous  satire : — ''I  can  only  say  that  it 
was  written  when  I  was  very  youn|^  and  very  an- 
gry, and  has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  ever  since, 
more  particularly  as  almost  all  the  persons  ani- 
madverted upon  became  subsequentiy  ifkj  friends ; 
which  is  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  an  enemy's 
head,  and  for^vmg  me  too  readily  to  permit  me 
to  forgive  myself." 

The  dreadful  results  which  often  ensue  from 
fits  of  anger,  furnish  another  reason  why  we  should 
shun  it.  A  man  was  once  at  work  over  a  kettie 
of  melted  lead,  when  a  few  drops  of  water  acci- 
dentally fell  into  it,  and  caused  an  explosion  which 
sent  the  burning  metal  all  over  his  face  and  breast. 
A  single  angry  word,  falling  into  an  inflamed  heart, 
will  sometimes  occasion  an  explosion  even  more 
terrible  than  this.  Thus  it  is  that  anger  and 
murder  are  often  so  nearly  allied.  Where  there 
are  no  angry  words,  there  are  seldom  any  angrr 
blows ;  but  with  the  passionate  man  it  is  a  "  wora 
and  a  blow."  It  is  therefore  weU  to  avoid  as- 
sociating, as  far  as  possible,  vri th  those  who  are 
given  to  sudden  fits  of  pastton.  Solomon  says, 
"Make  no  friendship  with  an  angry  man;  and 
with  a  furious  man  thou  shalt  not  go. "  Ptov.  22 : 
2i,^J3oy:s  Oum  Guide. 


Strki  the  Knot. — ^When  we  were  boys,  littla 
fellows,  our  father  began  1^  teach  us  to  work,  and 
we  were  anxious  to  perform  the  allotted  tasks. 
We  were  splitting  wood.  A  roush,  obstinate  knot, 
tried  all  the  sldll  and  strength  of  a  weak  arm,  and 
we  were  about  to  relinquish  the  task,  when  fatiH 
er  came  along.  He  saw  the  piece  of  wood  had 
been  chipped  down  and  the  Imot  hacked  around, 
and  took  the  axe,  sayine,  ** Always  strike  the 
knot."  The  words  have  uways  remained  safe  in 
my  memory.  They  are  predous  words,  brethren. 
Never  try  to  shun  a  difficulty,  but  look  it  right  in 
the  fiu)e ;  catch  its  eye,  and  you  can  subdue  it  as 
a  man  can  a  Hon.  It  vrill  cower  before  vou,  and 
sneak  away  and  hide  itself.  If  you  dsDad  difficul- 
ties, difficulties  will  grow  upon  von  tiU  they  bury 
you  in  obscurity. — &l,  CA.  A^. 
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B7  A  limited  nqmber  of  adTertlflementi  of  an  approprUte 
character  ^iU  be  inserted  in  the  monthlj  Farmer  at  the  fol 

lOHlDff 

B  ATBS. 

For  one  aqoare  of  15  lines,  one  insertion $1>00 

For  each  anbsequent  insertion 60 

87  The  above  rates  will  be  charged  for  all  adTertiaements, 
whether  longer  or  shorter. 


AOBXCUIiTURAXi 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

qUINCr  HALl^  OVER  THE  MARKET,  BOSTON. 

THE  Proprietors  harlnf  recently  enlaifed  their  Warehonse, 
and  tnereMed  their  works  at  WoroenCei,  wonld  respect- 
ftUly  InTite  tlie  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  in  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ft  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  GAR- 
BEN  and  FIELD  SEEDS,  ftc.,  to  their  stock,  comprising  the 
taigeat  and  beat  aasortment  to  be  fonnd  in  the  United  States 
which  are  ollhrad  at  low  pricea. 
Of  PLOUGHS— we' hare  the  greatest  rariety  af  kinds  and 


Improved  Sod  Piooghs,  for  flat  Ibrrowa— improTsd  Seotcb 
Plooghs  for  lapped  farrows— improved  Stnbble  Plonghs,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  deep  tillage,  or  varying  from  6  to  IS 
inches  In  depth. 

Sel^aharpening,  Hill  Side,  Bnb-eoU,  Doable  Movid,  Con. 
Cotton  and  Rice  Flooghs. 

Cylinder  Hay  Cnttera.  Smith'a  Patent  Lever  Gate,  and  oth 
era.  Patent  Com  Shellera,  with  and  without  Separators. 
Seed  Sowera,  of  variona  siaes  and  pricea.  Batcheldera  patent 
Com  Planter,  improved.  Fanning  Mills  of  variona  alaes.. 
Horse  Powers,  Tlireshing  Machinea,  thermometer  Chnms. 
Robbins'  patent  CentrlAigal  Cham.  Cylinder  Cham,  Dash 
Chora,  Com  Planters,  together  with  almost  every  artlcU 
wanted  on  the  Plantation,  Farm  or  Garden. 

Illnstmted  Catalogues  sent  gratis  on  appllentkm,  post  paid 
RUGGLBS,  NOURSE,  MASON  ft  CO. 

Boston  and  Worcester,  Maaa.,  Jan.  1,  1858  tf 


LANOBTROTH'S 

movable  Comb  Hife, 

(Patented  Oct.  Sth,  185S.) 

EACH  comb  is  built  on  a  movable  frame,  and  tn  Ave  min 
utes  they  may  all  be  taken  out,  without  cutting  ihem  or 
enraging  the  bees.  Weak  alocka  may  be  helped  to  honey  and 
brood  from  stronger  ones)  qoeenless  colonies  snppUed)  the 
worms  caught;  and  new  coloniea  formed  in  leaa  time  than  in 
nsually  required  to  hive  a  natural  swarm.  That  the  aaie  and 
aaay  control  of  the  combe,  makes  a  complete  revolnilon  in 
bee-keeping,  the  aubscrlber  prefers  to  j»reoe  rather  than  aa- 
aert.  At  his  Apiary,  combs,  honey  and  bees  will  be  taken 
from  the  hives,  the  queen  exhibited,  and  new  coloniea  formed. 
By  the  cloae  of  May  his  work  (850  pages)  on  the  Honey-Bee 
will  be  publithed.  It  contains  many  new  and  highly  impor- 
tant discoveries,  and  gives  full  directions  for  managing  bees, 
in  the  author's  hive,  or  any  other.  Coat  of  hivea  from  one  to 
five  dollars;  &nn  rights  Ave  dollan.    For  one  dollar,  postage 

Said,  the  book  will  be  sent  free  by  mail.  On  receipt  of  eleven 
ollaiv,  a  beanliful  hive  showing  all  the  combs,  (with  gisss  on 
four  sides,)  will  be  sent  with  book  and  right,  freight  paid,  to 
any  Railroad  station  in  New  England;  a  right,  book  and  hive 
for  two  coloniea,  with  glass  on  each  side,  tot  S18s  a  thorough- 
ly  made  hive  for  two  colonies,  glass  on  the  bank  only,  with 
book  and  right,  for  Sll.    Addreaa, 

L.  L.  LANOSTROTH,  GnenfieM,  Mass. 
May  14,  1863.  Sw*S 

Super-Phospbate  of  Lime, 

IN  baga  and  barrels,  made  by  C  B.  DnBURG,  a  warranted 
pure  and  genoino  article,  with  fhll  direetiona  for  use.  For 
sale  by  GEO.  DAVENPORT,  6  Commeretal,  comer  of  Chat- 
ham St.,  Boston,  agent  ibr  the  manallictnrer. 

Alao.  for  sale.  Ground  Bona,  Bone  Dost,  Burnt  Bone,  Gua- 
no, and  Graas  Seeda  of  reliable  qnoltty. 
March  86, 1858.  t^ 

Wanted, 

An  Ayrahlra  Bull,  (full  blood)  from  1  to 
8  years  oU.  Apply  immediately  at  thla 
olBee. 

May  SI,  1868.  Xf 


DeYonshlre  Stock. 


For  sale,  a  pure  blood  North  Devon 
Bull.  Alao,  two  Spring  Bull  Calves,  all 
as  highly  as  can  be  found  in  thla  country. 

Inquire  at  this  office,  postage  paid. 

April  28, 1858.  6wr 


0' 


Aneflon  Sale  of  4000  Aeres  of 

Land. 

iN  TUESDAY,  the  18th  day  of  JULY  next,  the  subscriber 
will  oAbr  for  sale  at  public  auction,  several  choice  and 
valuable  larms  in  the  vicinity  of  Lockport,  in  the  county  of 
Niagara,  and  State  of  New  York;  among  them  aome  of  the 
beat  Improved  and  moat  highly  cultivated  farma  in  thla  region 
of  country.    Alao, 

2000  AcT€9  of  Choice  Timbered  Land, 

lying  about  eight  milea  east  of  Lockport,  and  Ave  miles  from 
the  Erie  canal  and  the  Rochester.  Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls 
Railroad.  The  timber  la  principally  Beech,  Maple,  Bass, 
Ash,  Hickory  and  Oak.    In  the  midat  of  this  tract  hoa  been 

A  Firet  Clou  Steam  Saw  Mill, 

with  a  variety  of  valuable  machinery ,tcapable  of  manufac- 
turing 80,000  feet  of  lumber  every  84  houra,  all  in  fine  condl- 
tion  and  active  operation.  The  mill  and  the  improvements 
connected  therewith,  have  been  erected  within  the  paat  two 
years  at  a  cash  coat  of  over  $80,000.  The  mill  will  also  ba 
oflbred  for  sale. 

This  tract  la  aurroimded  by  a  highly  improved  farming  coun- 
try, is  watered  by  various  streams  which  meander  through  It, 
and  is  well  situated  for  subdivision.  The  soil  is  of  the  first 
quality.  Theae  lands  have  never  before  been  ofTered  for  aale. 
No  higher  commendation  of  the  property  oflf^red  is  needed, 
than  to  aay  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  and  flourish- 
ing portion  of  Western  N.  York.  The  proximity  of  the  rail- 
road, 

The  Local  Demand  for  Cord  Wood 

and  other  lumber,  render  the  limber  upon  thla  tract  of  very 
considerable  value.  This  land  will  be  sold  In  lots  of  60  acres 
and  upwards,  as  purchasers  may  deeire.  The  quantity,  con- 
dition, quality  and  value  of  the  property  oflbred,  eooatituto 
indncemenu  to  purchase,  rarely  preaented  to  the  public, 
whether  capitalists  or  agriculturists. 

The  titlea  are  beyond  queation,  and  the  aales  will  be  abso- 
lute. 

A  liberal  credit  will  be  given  to  those  desiring  It,  for  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  purchase  money.  The  whole  quantity  of 
land  that  will  be  ofltoed  for  aale  will  be  over  4C00  acrea.  An 
examination  of  theae  landa  Is  invited  before  the  day  of  aale. 
Lists  and  deacriptlona  will  be  furaiahed  to  those  desiriog  the 
same. 

O*  The  aale  will  commence  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  upon  the 
8000  acre  tract,  and  will  oontlnoe  nntii  all  the  lands  shall  be 
sold.  A.  WOLCOTT. 

Lockport,  May  88, 1858.  7w* 


07  The  snhecriber  begs  leave  to  refer  the  public  to— Hon. 
Nathan  Dayton,  Ron.  J.  L.  Wooda,  Hon.  Hiram  Gardner, 
Lyman  A.  Spalding,  Esq.,  Lockport;  Hon.  Levi  A.  Ward, 
Rocheater;  Gen.  R.  Harmon,  Wheatland,  Monroe  county; 
L.  C.  Fitch,  Eaq.,  West  Bloomfleld,  Ontario  county;  A.  A. 
Boyce,  Eaq ,  Utica. 


Morgan  Stock  Horse  for  Sale. 


4*lf^ 


the  old  horse  and  he  Is  repot 
whole  race  of  Morgans. 

Peppereli,  Mass.,  March  18,  1858 
ceator  Railroad.  *tf 


For  sale  by  the  subscriber,  a  Moi 
Colt,4yearB  old  bist  May.  welfht  1196 
Ibe.,  the  beat  model  of  hfi  sire  (tie  Green 
Moonuin  Morgan  owned  by  Hale)  that 
can  be  found  in  New  England;  hie  color 
and  action,  his  temper,  and  gait,  are  like 
eu  to  be  ihe  best  rondater  of  the 


C.  W.  BBLLOW& 

On  Nashua  and  Wor- 
MarehlS. 


Garden  Seeds. 

T|7E  reapectftany  solicit  the  attention  of  pnrchaaera  of  OAR 
Tf  DEN  SEEI>S  to  our  extensive  stock,  which  we  oflkr  Ihi 
sale.  We  have  all  the  sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds  that  havw 
proved  worthy  of  cultivatioai  alao.  Grain.  Omaa  and  Flowot 
Seeda.  All  the  varietlea  are  ralaed  and  selected  expressly  for 
our  trade,  and  we  do  with  confldance  recommend  them  to  iJ] 
who  deaire  to  procure  seeds  that  will  prove  trae  to  their  names. 

17  Catnlognea  gratia,  on  application. 

RUGGLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  ft  CO., 

Jan.  1.  Over  Quincy  Market,  Boston. 
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Clarke'^  Eieelslor  ClmrD. 

MR.  EDITOR :  —I  append  a  literal  copy  of  recommenda- 
tions which  I  am  in  the  possession  of, — a  fair  specimen  o( 
what  accompanies  the  Introduction  of  this  churn.  I  aoi  np> 
idly  gHining  the  favor  and  confidence  of  stranger  dairymen 
solely  by  testing  the  chom  wherever  I  can  get  a  chance  to  do 
so.  You  will  soon  beliSTeme  witkout  an  ^dovtl— Just  so 
with  others.  GEO.  B.  CLARKE. 

LeonardsTlUe,  Jane  1, 1858. 


Mn.  Geo.  B.  Clasksi— The  trial  of  your  Patent  Exeelaior 
Churn  at  my  house,  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  has  ftiUy  an- 
swered my  expectations,  as  it  has  performea  what  yon  have 
promised  of  if,  in  your  adTcrtlsements  and  clrculan. 

Yoora.  ever,  B.  SL  PERKINS. 

GasenoTla,  N.  Y.,  May  S,  1853. 

I  cheerfully  concur  in  the  above,  having  been  present  at  the 
testing  of  the  Excelsior  Chnm  at  my  son's  house,  as  above 
Slated  by  him.  8TILLM AN  PERKINS. 


This  Is  to  show  that  I  have  purchased  C'srke's  Excelsior 
Chani,  and  paid  him  $10  for  It,  he  having  churned  about  thir- 
ty pounds  of  butter  in  it  at  my  honse,  where  iu  operation  has 
ffiven  me  enUre  satlafaetion. 

Yonra,  dee.,  E.  B.  PBEKlNfl. 

Cuenovia,  N.  Y.,  Bfay  4, 1853.  1*^ 


500 


Talaere  Scythe  Stones. 

Doien  Talaere  Barr  Bcythe  Btones  for  sale,  to  arrive 
in  a  few  days  from  ship  ^KS.  TAYLOR,  fcpm  Liver- 
pool.   Parties  wishing  to  supply  themselves  for  the  coming 
season,  should  forward  their  orden  to  the  subscriber  as  early 
as  possible,  to  save  delay.    Boxes  contain  6  and  8  dozen  each. 
T.  B.  BROWNE,  No.  7  Doane  Bl.,  Bocton. 
May  21, 1858. 2w 

BtHinil  Yoliiiiess 

BACK  VOLT7NBB  el  the  NSW  ENGLAND  FARMER,  ele- 
ganUy  bon^d  in  JliuUii,  GUt  and  BnONMsed,  ave  *ow  ftn 
Mio  at  thla  00^. 
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Is  pnblished  on  the  first  of  every  month,  by  John  RxviroLns 
and  J  OKI.  NoonsB,  at  Clulncy  irall,  South  Market  St.,  Boston 

SIMON  BROWN,  Editor. 

FREDERICK  HOLBROOK,  {  Associate 
HENRY  F.  FRENCH,  $  Bditon. 

O*  Terms,  $1,00  per  annum  in  advance. 

O*  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  volume,  Jan.  1. 

The  FAnMEB.  is  devoted  txcbuivtly  to  Agriculture,  Hor- 
ticulture, and  their  kindred  Arts  and  Sciences;  making  a  neat 
volume  of  676  octavo  pages,  embellished  with  numerous  en 
gravings.  It  may  be  elegantly  bound  in  mualin,  embossed  and 
gilt,  at  25  cu.  a  volume,  if  leK  at  the  ofilce  of  publication. 

0>  Also  published  at  the  same  office  every  Saturday,  on  a 
large  handsome  folio  sheet,  the 

NBW  BNaiiAND  FARMER,  (WSEELT,) 

An  In^tndmU  Agrieultural  FamUy  Neumpaptr, 

The  News  and  Miaoellaneona  departments  under  the  charge 
of  WILLIAM  BIMONDB,  will  inclade  a  full  and  careful  re- 
port of  the  news  of  the  Marketa.  and  the  news  of  the  week, 
such  as  Domestic,  Foreign  and  Marino  Intolligenoe,  Cimgres- 
sional  and  Legialative  proceedinia,  Temperance  and  Religlona 
Intelligence,  and  a  general  variety  of  Literary  and  Miscellane- 
ous matter,  adapted  to  iSunily  reading,  comprWng  more  nao- 
fol  and  valuable  reading  matter  than  any  other  Agricultural 
Newapaper  published  Ui  New  England.  Every  thing  of  a  hurt- 
ful or  even  doubtful  tendency  wifi  be  carefully  excluded  from 
Ita  columns. 

(pr  Terms  $2,00  per  annum  In  advance. 

The  monthly  contains  nearly  the  same  matter  as  the  Agri- 
cultural department  of  the  weekly. 

\Cr  Postmasters  and  others,  who  will  forward  four  new 
subscribers  on  the  above  named  torma,  for  eilher  publication, 
shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis  for  one  year. 

ICr  All  orders  and  lettera  should  be  addressed, />o«/-^aM, 

RA7N0U)8  &  NOXTRSS, 
UviMCY  Hall,  Bocth  MAnxsT  BTnirr,  Boston. 


O"  PosTAOK — The  postage  on  the  New  England  Farmer 
monthly,  is  \i  cents  per  quarter,  or  6  cents  per  year,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  olHoe 
Where  the  same  is  received. 


Farm  in  Westhoro',  Mass., 

tt^^*  For  sale  or  exchange,  for  Boston  property,  ait 

j/ttf^^  nated  on  the  old  Grafton  road,  within  \  mile  of 
IRll^H  the  Railroad  Depot,  containing  27  acres  of  aa 
|§B*^I  good  land  aa  any  other  27  aerea  laying  tai  one 
JL^sHBk  body,  in  the  town}  it  is  elevated  about  75  feet 
above  the  railroad,  and  overlooks  the  town,  and  Is  within  7 
minutes  walk  of  three  churches  and  the  town  house,  which 
for  healthy  location  is  unsurpassed.  The  buildings  consist  of 
a  modern  house,  built  by  Boston  mechauica  in  1861,  vbA  is  tt 
by  22  feet,  with  a  kitchen  attached.  16  by  23  feet,  two  stories 
high,  with  a  cellar  under  the  whole.  Wood-honse,  16  by  90 
feet;  work^sbop  16  bv  IS  feeit  carriage  and  hen  house.  16  by 
21  feet}  poultry  yard,  80  by  53feot)  enclosed  by  slat  lenco  8 
feet  hiffhi  ham,  60  by  86  feett  with  cellar  under  the  same^  ao 
divided  as  to  give  a  v^etable  cellar  containing  about  2000 
bu^els;  cistern  and  well  water  la  brooghi  into  the  house,  and 
all  the  wash  of  the  kitchen  and  privy  ia  conducted  by  a  drain 
to  the  barn  cellar;  likewise  a  farm  house  24  feet  square,  1|^ 
stories  high,  cellar  under  the  aame;  there  are  three  good  wells 
of  water  and  one  good  brick  and  cement  cistern  on  the  prem- 
ises. There  are  now  on  the  iiurm  142  large  apple  trees,  most- 
ly grafted,  also  220  youna  thriving  apple  trees,  mostly  Bald- 
wins, from  4  to  8  years  from  the  bud.  some  of  them  have 
borne  fruit;  likewtoe  84  poach  trees  of  early  choice  variety, 
10  pear  trees,  Ac  There  has  been  taken  from  the  farm  the 
past  year,  80  tons  of  hny,  875  buafeela  of  com  In  the  oar,  700 
bushels  of  carrou,  beets  and  B.  turnips,  80  barrels  grafted 
Araltfbesldes  vegetablea  used  in  the  ftuntly.  For  further  infer 
matlon,  apply  at  this  olBoo,  of  Mossis.  SiHON  BROWN  or 
"WILLIAM  SIMONDB;  at  Westboro*,  of  Messrs.  PAYER 
WETHER  ir  6RIGGB. 

Feb.  5.  1858.  tf 


Ayrshire  Calf. 


For  sale,  a  fine  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf^ 
(warranted  pure)  about  4  weeks  old. 
Apply  at  this  ofike. 
May  96.  if 
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OAUBNDAB  FOR  JULT. 


Lublng  t>l>  iliIiH,  ilrm  .nlkily  iIodi 
Tbti  iloD  gncumlHred  wiln  Is  mlddij  kMI 

A  greftt  menj  of  the  words  we  hm, 

•  gnat  Quuij  of  the  azta  we  praaliM  uxl  oustoms 
weobaerve,  are  borrowed  from  Uie  OennauB.  Thns 
we  hsBid  a  neighbor  Bay  the  other  dajr,  that  he 
"always  had  tu  simig  the  bay  omt  of  a  certain 
meadow."  The  word  being  oew  to  oa,  we  toked 
BDCh  qoestioM  as  oauaed  bioi  to  repeat  bis  remark 
two  or  three  timo«,  antil  we  were  MtisSed  that  be 
meant  to  say  he  was  obliged  to^b  ont  hie  hay. 

w  to  Webster  we  ftmnd  the  word  ((an^, 
WMveral  langu^s,  tiie  Saxon,  Danish, 
German  and  Swedish,  and  means  a  poU. 

T»  ride  tht  slang,  is  to  be  earned  ob  a  pole  on 
■en's  shooldera,  in  derivon. 

The  word  is  ased  hers,  only  among  the  de«oend- 
anU  of  the  old  English  settlers. 

The  old  Sazon  and  Germao  words  are  often  bean- 
titnllj  ezpresMTe.  Jin.Y,  theyealled  AmmonntA, 
which  pr6baUy  ezpteeied  the  meaning  of  the  Ger- 
man word  kmn,  signifying  wood  or  treee,  and 
henoe  IteniHanath  might  mean  foliage  month.  They 
also  called  it  hejpnomah,  or  haymtntth;  because 
"therein  they  asaally  mowed  and  made  their  hay 
karrest." 

'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of  om  writers 
giTO  their  thooghts  and  pens  to  descriptions  of  the 
ohanges  and  beanties  of  the  seasona,  instead  of 
the  suueless  tales  of  fiction  which  are  enreebting 
the  minds  of  so  many  of  oor  yoath,  and  exciting 
them  to  renl  in  the  Tdnptnona  Meaes  they  de- 
•oribe. 

tt  is  th^  tmthiiiloess  to  nature — their  strong 
eommon  senae  views  of  the  living  and  breathing 
World  aboat  them,  that  gives  aoch  life  and  force 
to  the  writings  of  Uw  old  SagUsh  anthon.  They 
will  azist  ftnd  inatmot,  long  after  monntakiB  of  the 

•  ■wiiai.~OHr-l***rt<,  tIrU. 


modern  trash  mil  be  coDMgnad  to  thur  merited 
dust. 

In  bis  "Months,"  Leigh  Hunt,  with  bis  accni- 

iomed  minuteness  of  observation,  says  "the  heat 

is  greatest  in  this  month  on  aocoant  of  its  previoul 

duration.    The  reason  why  it  is  less  so  in  Angoat 

is,  that  tbe  days  are  then  much  shorter,  and  the 

inQuenoe  of  the  sun  has  been  gradually  dimiiuBh- 

:re  is  a  sense  of  heat  and  quiet  all  ovn 

nature.    Hie  Mids  ore  Nlent.    Ihe  little  brooki 

dried  up.    The  earth  is  ohapped  with  pareh- 

,     The  shadows  of  the   trees  are  parUenlarly 

grateful,  heavy,  and  sdll.     The  oattle  stand  in  the 

shade,  or  stand  hi  the  water.    Tbe  active  and  air- 

cutUng  swallows,  now  be^ning  to  assemble  lot 

Igration,  seek  their  prey  about  tbe  shady  {daeea, 

where  the  insects,  though  of  difierently  oompouB^ 

ed  natures,  'fleshleae  and  bloodless,'  seom  to  get 

for  coolneM,  as  tbey  do  at  other  times  for  warmth." 

Thrae  are,  also,  strange  humming  eoonds  in  the 

air  as  of  innumet&ble  insects,  though  none  oan  be 

ii  smmBriBf  ■mall  itnmiiati  aonnJan  wldo," 

ler  says.  And  in  the  blauug  sun,  by  the 
dosty  way-Hde,  the  looust  utters  his  harsh  note 
with  soreeobing  wing. 

A  thousand  other  pleasant  thbgs  press  on  the 
thoughts,  which  we  will  not  ntter,  lest  some  in- 
dare  "tbey  art  hoi  practical,  theg  Jo  not  leoch  iJU 
art  ofrtaringilock,  or  of  cullivating  well."  Here, 
then,  we  are  at  issue — for  it  is  oui  firm  belief  that 
the  brmer  who  closest  observes  the  operations  tf 
nature,  such  as  the  birds  and  animals  and  insects 
she  periodically  brings ;  notes  their  habits,  tba 
food  they  require  and  their  modes  of  propagatkni 
will,  all  other  things  being  equal,  be  ilu  but  wnd 
thfifiittl  farmer ,  iht  bett  dtixett,  and  tk*  bttttrpn^ 
pared  for  Jboutn  whm  Au  but  erop»  art  Ik 


Tbe  poet  did  not  take  too  much  lioenae  when  be 

id  there  is  "sermons  in  stones" — tbeyer*  Ibeeet 

just  M  mneb  as  then '»  soud  doolnoe  and  wbele- 
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some  reproof  in  the  sermons  which  joii  sleep  un- 
der on  Sunday.  If  jou  do  not  hear  ''music  in  the 
mnning  brooks,"  it  is  because  your  heart  is  not 
attuned  to  nature,  but  still  dwells  among  the 
dods! 

How  many  of  these  beautiful  things,  so  interest- 
ing, impressive,  and  full  of  teaching,  are  passed 
unnoticed  by  us,  votaries  as  we  are,  <^  this  work- 
a-day  world. 

But  as  the  busy  season  of  haying  approaches, 
<mr  week-day  sermon  shall  be  short,  important  as 
it  may  appear  to  us. 

Thb  Hat  Crop. — ^This  is  the  leading  crop  of  New 
England.  Its  aggregate  value,  if  known,  even  in 
Massachusetts,  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
most  of  us.  But  we  are  too  poor  yet,  to  have  re- 
liable statistics  on  this,  or  any  other  agricultural 
product,  in  our  State !  The  value  and  importance 
of  the  crop  must  be  guessed  at  a  little  longer. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  grass  cut,  is  herds 
grass  or  timothy,  it  being  the  same  grass,  but 
ealled  by  these  diflerent  names.  When  well  cured 
it  is  an  excellent  fodder ;  the  cattle  eat  it  with 
avidity  and  thrive  well  on  it,  and  vrill  so  continue 
through  the  winter.  When  grovm  on  new,  rich 
ground,  it  is  coarse  and  vriry,  and  inferior  to  clover 
or  red  top.  Herds  grass  may  be  cured  or  hayed 
in  one  day  as  well  as  two  if  cut  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  closely  tended  until  3  o'clock,  of  a  hot  Ju- 
ly day. 

Glover-hay  has  fallen  into  disrepute  with  many, 
and  we  think  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  often 
improperly  cured.  Cut  it  in  the  morning  and  let 
it  remain  in  swath  until  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, when  it  should  be  carefully^tumed  upside 
down,  and  left  until  the  following  day.  About  2 
or  3  o'clock  on  the  second  day  take  up  the  swaths 
carefully  with  a  fork,  and  lay  them  in  cocks  where 
they  may  remain  36  or  48  hours,  and  should  not 
be  opened  until  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  obtun- 
ing  a  few  hours  of  good  weather  to  complete  the 
caring  process.  When  thb  is  the  case,  open  the 
cocks  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  only  partially 
spreading  them.  If  thought  not  to  be  sufficiently 
dry  on  examination,  they  may  be  carefully  turned, 
and  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  got  in. 

When  clover  is  prepared  in  this  manner,  the 
leaves  will  adhere  to  the  stems,  the  cattle  will  eat 
the  whole  vnth  a  high  relish,  and  we  scanely  be- 
lieve that  any  fodder  is  more  profitable  for  them. 

Hay  is  as  often  made  too  much  as  too  little. 
Indeed,  we  believe  it  the  fault  of  New  England 
Jiay-makers  that  they  dry  the  grass  too  much. 
^he  secret  of  making  good  hay,  says  Low,  is  to 
prepare  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  vrith  as  little 
czposure  to  the  weather,  and  as  little  waste  of  the 
natural  juices,  as  circumstances  will  allow.  When 
we  are  enaUed  to  do  this  the  hay  will  be  sweet, 
fragrant,  and  of  a  greenish  color. 


neglected  in  order  to  hurry  on  the  haying.  The 
loss  on  your  growing  crops  would  be  greater  by 
such  neglect,  than  to  leave  a  few  acres  of  grass 
beyond  the  proper  lame  for  cutting.  It  will  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  atmosphere  is  the  greai 
store-house  of  manures^  and  that  it  will  not  impart 
them  to  a  hard,  unyielding  soil,  be  it  ever  so  hun- 
gry. Hoe,  then,  you  that  thirst  for  richer  soils 
and  larger  crops.  But  you  need  not  do  it  all  with 
your  own  hands ;  make  the  "old  mare,"  or  ''Jer- 
ry," do  it  with  the  horse  hoe  or  cultivator. 

Roots. — It  will  not  be  too  late  to  put  in  any  of 
the  turnip  crops  early  in  July.  Raise  roots  for 
your  stock,  and  use  the  money  for  other  purposes 
which  you  have  heretofore  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  grain.  Weed  thoroughly  and  stir  the 
ground  often,  and  with  God's  blesring  you  will 
not  fiiil  of  a  good  crop.  Purchase  one  of  the  Es- 
sex County  Onion  Hoes  and  your  root  crops  will 
cost  you  only  about  half  as  much  as  they  will 
without  it — provided  you  use  it  oflen.  The  cost 
is  $1,50  cents.  Try  it,  and  you  will  feel  encour- 
aged to  cultivate  more  roots. 

TouKsxLF — ^gentle  reader — makes  an  important 

item  of  your  care.    Without  firm  health  there 

wUl  be  little  elasticity  of  body  or  mind.    Retire 

and  rise  early — 

''Of  ftll  the  hoani  of  elwerful  light, 
The  moroing  is  the  beet.'* 

Don't  hurry,  nor  fret,  unless  the  farm  implements 
are  left  dirty  and  out  of  place ;  fretting  15  pardon- 
able in  such  a  case,  if  it  will  do  any  good,' 

When  fatigued,  rest ;  when  hungry,  eat  mod- 
erately ;  when  thirsty,  rinse  the  mouth,  and  bathe 
the  vrrists  ani  forehead  before  drinking,  and  as  a 
general  rule  avoid  ice-water.  Stimulants,  of  any 
sort,  as  a  beverage,  are  injurious.  Eat  sparingly 
of  meat— it  is  too  stimulating  for  hot  weather ; 
shun  unripe  fruits  and  scolding,  of  every  sort. 

If  the  garden  has  been  well  conducted  it  will 
now  affi>rd  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  and  whole- 
some food,  which  will  not  only  nourish  the  body 
but  gladden  the  heart. 

Obserring  these  simple  rules,  you  ought  to  be 
happy  and  cheerful,  and  make  glad  the  heart  of 
your  wife  and  children ;  and  lacking  these,  glad- 
den the  heart  of  some  pretty  maiden,  who  likely 
enough,  would  be  willing  to  become  your  "gude 
vrouw." 

But  enough  for  a  hot  day  in  July — ^when  the 
thermometer  is  at  1011  degrees !  We  shall  now 
seek  the  fields,  wishing  you  a  Qod-epeed  in  your 
labors  through  all  this  beautiful  Hat-Momth  of 
July! 

Rockingham  Fair.— The  first  exhibition  of  the 
Rockinsham  Fair,  vrill  be  held  at  Exeter,  N.  H.» 
September  15th.  The  address  will  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  New  England  Fdrmer,    A 


igrant,  and  of  a  greenish  color.  plowing  match  will  take  place,  oa  the  day  of  tha 

Homo.— This  importaat  opetation  moat  not  be  '  ^ur . 
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For  tk9  New  Itngtmi,  Farmer. 
BZR2>8  OF  NBW  BNaXiAllD. 
TTHBIR  PAST  AND  PEBSBNT  BISTORT.  ....  No.  5. 

BT  8.  P.  fOWUCR. 
OMNIYOBOITB    BXBD9, 

The  American  StaxUng  or  Meadow  Lark,  to  a 
bird,  well  known  in  New  England,  and  often  seen 
in  onr  old  fields  and  meadows.  It  is  a  shy  bird, 
with  a  plaintive,  agreeable  note,  and  perfectly 
harmless  in  its  habits,  feeding  npon  insects, 
worms,  beetles,  the  seeds  of  grass  and  weeds. — 
There  is  no  bird  that  can  better  claim  the  pro* 
taction  of  the  farmer,  than  the  meadow  lark. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole,  or  Golden  Robin,  is  a 
beaatifol  and  interesting  bird*    With  us  they  are 
only  a  summer  resident ;  leaving  us  in^  autnmn, 
they  pass  on  through  the  States,  to  Mexico,  where 
thej^  remain  in  flocks  through  the  winter.    They 
amve  with  us  in  the  latter  part  of  M^,  when  our 
firuit  trees  are  in  blossom,  and,  by  their  beautiful 
appearance  and  mellow  notes,  add  much  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  season.    They  are  particularly  fond 
of  han^ng  their  pensile  nests,  to  the  drooping 
limbs  of  the  white  elm,  and  spend  the  breeding 
season  in  the  vidnity  of  gardens  and  orchards ; 
and  we  always  associate  these  brilliant  birds,  and 
their  vihistling  trumpet-notes,  with  a  lovely,  qui- 
et summer*s  day,  in  lea^  June,  when  the  very  at- 
mosphere is  fragrant  with  flowers.    The  Golden 
Robin  feeds  princip^y  upon  insects,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  and  later  in  the  season 
it  suMsts  on  fruits  and  seeds.    Mr.  Audubon  says 
they  feed  on  cherries,  mulberries  and  strawber- 
ries, but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  onr  own 
observation.    They  -sometimes   attack   the   pea 
vines,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  grub  of  the 
pea  hug,  which  is  found  therein,  and  not  for  the 
love  orthe  pea,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed. 
These  birds  certunly  deserve  the  protection  of 
fieffmers  and  horticulturists. 

We  are  now  about  to  notice  one  of  our  most 
mischievous  birds,  the  Red-winged  Blackbird.  He 
has  Ibng  been  known  to  the  farmer  as  a  sad  thief, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  aa  a  trouble- 
some fellow,  long  before  he  was  known  to  us. — 
And  here,  with  the  permission  of  the  reader,  we 
will  step  aside,  and  turn  back  for  the  purpose  of 
relating  the  past  history  of  the  blackbird,  as  found 
in  Rojeer  WiUiams'  Key  to  the  Indian  Language, 
published  in  1643,  and  to  furnish  an  account  of 
the  method  pursued  by  the  Indians,  to  potect 
their  corn  from  the  depredations  of  these  birds.— 
Mr.  Williams  says  *'or  the  black-birds,  there  be 
millions,  which  are  great  devourers  of  the  Indian 
com,  as  soon  as  it  appears  out  of  the  eround ;  un- 
to this  sort  of  birds,  especially,  may  the  mvsticall 
Fowles,  the  Dwells  be  well  remembered  [and  so 
it  pleaseth  the  Lord  Jesus  himselfo,  to  observe 
Matthew  13]  which  mvsticall  Fowle  follow  the 
sowing  of  the  word,  and  pick  it  up  from  loose  and 
earelesee  hearers  aa  these  Uack-birds  follow  the 
material  seed.  Against  these  birds,  the  Indians 
are  very  carefnll,  bioth  to  set  their  oome  deep 
enough,  that  it  may  have  a  strong  root,  not  so 
apt  to  be  pluckt  up  [not  too  deep,  lest  they  bury 
it,  and  it  never  oomes  up  :]  fib  also  they  put  up 
little  watch-houses  in  the  middle  of  their  fields,  in 


the  whole  of  North  America,  and  is  found  In  tha 
greatest  abundance.    It  is  probably  one  of  our 
most  mischievous  birds,  and  many  suppose  that 
very  little  can  be  said  in  its  favor,  to  recommend 
it  to  the  pcotection  of  the  fiurmer.    But  we  shall 
find  when  we  are  better  acqudnted  with  tiie  hab- 
its of  the  Red-wings,  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  them  much  more  than  counterbalance  tl  # 
mischief  they  occamon.    Mr  Wilson,  the  omithol- 
o^t,  who  i^pears  to  have  noticed  with  care  the 
habits  of  the  oird,  under  consideration,  as  thej 
appeared  to  him  in  the  Middle  States,  says,  <*they 
amve  in  Pennsylvania  late  in  March.    Their  gen- 
eral food  at  this  season,  as  well  as  durmg  the 
early  part  of  summer  oonusts  of  grub  worms,  cat- 
erpillars, and  various  other  larva,  the  silent,  but 
deadly  enemies  of  all  vegetation,  and  whose  secret 
and  insidooos  attacks  are  more  to  J)e  dreaded  by 
tne  husbandman,  than  the  combined  forces  of  the 
whole  feathered  tribes  together.    For  these  vep> 
min,  the  Red- winged  Blackbirds  search  with  dUi- 
genoe  ;  in  the  ground,  at  the  roots  of  plants,  in 
orchards  and  meadows,  as  well  aa  among  buds, 
leaves  and  blossoms,  and  firom  their  known  vorac- 
ity, the  multitudes  of  these  insects  which  they  de- 
stroy must  be  immense.    Let  me  illustrate  this, 
by  a  short  computation. 

If  we  suppose  each  bird  on  an  average,  to  de* 
vour  fifty  or  these  larva  in  a  day  [a  very  moderate 
allowance]  a  single  pair  in  four  months,  the  usual 
time  such  food  is  sought  after,  will  consume  up- 
wards of  twelve  thousand.  It  is  believed,  that 
not  less  than  a  million  pur  of  these  birds  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States 
in  summer,  whose  food  being  nearly  the  same« 
would  swell  the  amount  of  vermin  destroyed,  to 
twelve  thousand  millions.  But  the  number  of 
young  birds  may  be  furly  esdmated  at  double 
that  of  their  parents ;  and  as  these  are  constantly 
fed  on  larva  for  at  least  three  weeks,  making  only 
the  same  allowance  for  them  as  for  the  old  ones^ 
their  share  would  amount  to  four  thousand  two 
hundred  millions ;  making  a  grand  total  of  sixteen 
thousand  two  hundred  millions  of  noxious  insects 
destroyed  in  the  space  of  four  months  by  this  single 
species !  The  combined  ravage  of  sucn  a  hideous 
host  of  vermin  would  be  sufficient  to  spread  fam< 
ine  and  desolaUon  over  a  wide  extent  or.  the  rich- 
est and  best  cultivated  country  on  earth. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  i^mere  supposition. — 
It  is,  however,  supposition  founded  on  known 
and  acknowledged  mots.  "I  have,"  continued 
Mr.  Wilson,  * 'never  dissected  any  of  these  birds 
in  spring,  without  receiving  the  most  strikinc  and 
satisfactory  proofs  of  these  tacts ;  and  though  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertun 
precisely  the  amount  of  the  benefits  derived  bv  ag- 
riculture from  this  and  many  other  species  of  onr 
birds,  yet  in  the  present  case,  I  cannot  resist  the 
belief  that  the  services  of  this  species,  in  spring* 
are  far  more  important  and  benencial  than  the  viu- 
ue  of  all  that  portion  of  com  which  a  careful  and 
active  fiurmer  permits  himself  to  lose  by  it.  Mr. 
Audubon,  who  was  perhaps  better  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  our  birds  than  any  other  penon, 
says  the  Red-winged  Blackbird  is  so  well^nown 
as  being  a  bird  of  the  most  nefarious  propensities, 
that  in  **the  United  States  one  can  hardly  mention 
its  name,  without  hearing  such  an  account  of  its 
pilferings  as  mi^ht  induce  the  young  student  in 
nature  to  conceive  that  it  had  been  created  for  the 
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purpose  of  annoying  the  farmer.  That  it  destroys 
an  astonishing  quantity  of  com,  rice  and  other 
kinds  of  grain,  cannot  be  denied ;  bnt  that  before 
it  commences  its  rava^jes,  it  has  proved  hiffhly  ser- 
Ticeable  to  the  crops,  is  equally  certun.  The  mil- 
lion of  insects  which  the  Red-wings  destroy  at 
this  early  season,  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  full  equiv- 
alent for  the  com  which  they  eat  at  another  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  Nuttall,  our  own  New  England  ornitholo- 
gist, fully  endorses  the  opinions  of  Wilson,  in  re- 
gard to  the  utility  of  the  Red-wings  in  destroying 
insects,  and  ad(»,  Kalm  remarked,  that  after  a 

great  des traction  made  among  these,  and  the  Crow 
lackbirds,  for  the  leeal  reward  of  three  pence  a 
dosen,  the  Northem  States,  in  1749,  ezp3rienced 
a  complete  loss  of  the  srass  and  grain  crops, 
which  were  now  deVoured  by  insects.  In  a  for- 
mer communication  upon  the  value  of  the  Indian 
com,  we  alluded  to  a  tradition  among  the  Indians, 
that  the  Red-winged  Blackbird  first  brought  the 
maise  or  com  into  New  England  from  Mexico. — 
This  belief  induced  them  to  spare  the  lives  of  these 
birds,  although  they  undoubtedly  caused  them 
much  trouble  in  their  little  com  fields.  Now  we 
are  not  disposed  at  this  late  period,  and  with  no- 
thing but  the  shadowy  evidence  cf  an  Indian  tra- 
dition, to  attempt  to  establish  the  claims  of  the 
Red-wine,  in  introducing  that  most  valuable  plant, 
the  Indian  eon,  and  perhaps  thereby  obtain  a 
silver  whistle,  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu- 
ral Societv,  lest  a  rival  from  some  unexpected  quar- 
ter should  arise,  and  contest  the  prize  with  our 
bird.  And  judsing  from  the  blackbird's  love  of 
Indian  com,  and  their  boldness  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  in  appropriating  it  to  their  own  use,  we 
should  suppose  the  birds  themselves  believed  the 
tradition,  and  that  they  were  but  honestiy  taking 
what  in  part  belonged  to  them.  Finally,  in  view 
of  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  Red-wing, 
we  may  justly  elium  for  them  exemption  from  the 
cruel  assaults  of  idle  gunners,  truant  schoolboys, 
and  from  the  necessity  of  witnessing  the  vain  at- 
tempts of  honest  farmers  to  firighten  them  with 
0eare  crows. 

We  are  now  about  to  notice  the  most  singular 
bird,  we  mean  so  fi^r  as  its  habits  are  concerned, 
to  be  found  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  Cow  Black- 
bird, and  is  but  little  known,  except  to  oraitholo- 


ly  and  in  great  haste,  drops  in  the  nest  her  solita- 
ry egg,  and  quickly  leaves  the  premises,  and  again 
joins  the  flock,  usually  uttering  some  notes  expres- 
sive of  her  success,  in  thus  reheving  herself  of  her 
care.  The  honest  mother  and  owner  of  the  nest, 
upon  l^er  return,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  feels 
indignant  at  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  Cow-bird, 
but  if  she  had  eggs  of  her  own,  in  the  nest  before 
the  deposit  of  the  strange  egg  is  made,  the  attachr 
ment  to  home  is  sufficientiy  strong  to  prevent  her 
abandoning  her  nest.  Some  Inrds,  who  have  had 
their  homes  visited^ by  the  Cow-bird,  build  a  false 
bottom  to  their  nest,  and  thus  covering  the  egg 
of  the  parasite,  prevents  its  incubation.  Upon 
this  additional  flooring  in  the  nest,  the  parent  bird 
commences  anew  to  lay  her  ea^.  But  usually  the 
Red-eye,  after  the  egg  of  the  Cow-bird  is  deposited, 
commences  sittine,  and  in  due  time  the  paraate 
egg  is  hatched,  always  before  the  eggs  of  the  pa- 
rent bird.  The  young  of  the  Red-eyed  Fly-catch- 
er, or  Yireo,  usually  does  not  appear  until  the  13th 
day  from  the  time  incubation  commences,  whereas, 
the  youns  of  the  Cow-bird  usually  appears  on 
the  tvrelftn  day.  ShouM  the  Red-eye  continue  co 
the  nest  until  all  the  egirs  are  hatched,  the  young 
Cow-bird  being  a  mucnTarcer  bird,  and  receiving 
the  most  attention  from  the  duped  nurse,  grows 
apace,  until  he  nearly  fills  the  small  and  crowded 
nest,  fairiy  covering  op,  potting  out  of  sight,  and 
at  last  stifling  the  young  of  the  legitimate  bird, 
which  when  dead,  are  carried  from  the  nest  by  the 
foster  parent,  leaving  the  Uack  stranger  alone  in 

the  nest,  to  enjoy  allher  aflbctionate  attention. 

It  f^uentiy  happens  that  the  Red-eyed  Vireo, 
upon  the  hatching  of  the  egg  of  the  Cow-bird, 
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gists.    Boys,  sometimes,  in  their  excursions  after 
irds'  eeg,  when  peefgng  into  the  hanging  nest  oi 
the  Refeyed  Fly-Catcher,  notice  one  egg,  differ 


entiy  marked,  and  larger  than  the  rest,  but  are 
not  aware  that  it  belongs  to  the  bird  under  con- 
sideration, take  the  Ihiropean  Cuckoo,  they 
never  pur  like  other  birds,  but  males  and  females 
flock  together,  and  roam  over  the  country,  living 
m  a  state  of  concubinage  and  vagrancy,  like  a  band 
of  Gipsies.  Their  young  are  never  cared  for  by  their 
parents,  hot  are  Inred  as  foundlings,  they  being  the 
only  bird  found  in  this  country  that  do  not  build 
a  nest,  and  feed  their  young.  As  we  have  before 
remarked,  the  Cow-birds  are  banded  together  in 
small  parties,  both  male  and  female,  during  the 
■ommer  months,  and  in  the  breeding  season,  and, 
when  the  female  is  prompted  by  nature  to  lay 
her  egg,  she  leaves  her  companions  in  the  flock, 
and  searches  for  the  nest  or  some  small  bird,  in 
which  to  make  her  deposits.  If  she  chances  to 
find  the  neat  basket  nest  of  the  Red-eyed  Fly- 
eatcher,  and  the  owner  of  it  not  at  home,  she  sly- 


wDich  we  have  before  said  takes  place  before  that 
of  the  vireo,  immediately  leaves  the  nest,  to  sup- 
ply the  foundling  vrith  food,  and  by  so  doing  leaves 
Dcr  own  eggs  to  perish,  for  the  want  of  a  littie 
more  incubation.  The  unhatched  eggs  are  soon 
ejected  by  the  parent  iMrd,  from  the  nest,  as  is 
supposed,  who  continues  to  feed  the  sooty  stran- 
ger until  he  leaves  the  nest,  and  for  some  time  af- 
ter. Some  thirty  years  since,  we  took  an  egg  of 
the  Cow-bird  firom  the  nest  of  the  Red-eyed  Vireo, 
and  placed  it  in  the  nest  of  a  bam  swallow,  for 
the  purpose  of  more  convenientiy  watching  its  in- 
cubation. At  the  time  of  the  depont  there  were 
three  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the  swallow,  when  she 
laid  one  more  egg  and  commenced  sitting.  In 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  days,  I  noticed  that  the 
parasite's  egg  was  hatched,  but  the  swallow's 
eggs  were  not.  Soon  after  the  hatching  of  the 
Cow-bird,  the  swallow  came  off  her  nest,  and  ne- 
glected her  incubation,  to  supply  theyonne  found- 
Bug  with  food.  The  then  remaining  unhatched 
eegs  of  the  swallow,  after  a  few  days,  were  eject- 
eoas  I  then  supposed  by  the  parent  bird,  and  were 
found  under  the  nest.  The  foundling  had  now  the 
whole  nest  to  himself,  and  being  constontly  fed, 
by  both  the  male  and  female  swallows,  became 
exceedingly  large  and  fat,  completely  filling  the 
nest,  and  still  mmorous  for  food.  The  swallows 
continued  to  feed  the  young  bird  for  several  days 
after  it  left  the  nest,  and  one  day,  I  believe,  upon 
the  top  of  the  bam,  where  it  attracted  considersr 
ble  attention  horn  persons  passing  by. 

The  egg  of  the  Cow-bird  is  oral,  and  small,  we 
should  think,  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  thickly 
marked  with  small  spots  of  olive  brown,  on  a 
white  ground,  tinged  with  green.    The  eggifof  ths 
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Red-eyed  Fly-catcher  are  white,  with  a  few  small 
lm)wn  spots  at  the  large  end.  We  give  these  de- 
scriptions, with  the  beautiful  bosket  nest  of  the 
Red-eye,  oontaining  the  eggs  of  the  doped  owner 
of  it,  and  the  solitary  egg  of  the  vagrant,  on  a  to- 
ble  before  us,  and  we  can  but  notice  the  great  dif- 
ference between  them,  both  as  to  siae,  markings 
and  figure.  The  favorite  nurse  selected  by  the 
parasite,  is  the  Red-eved  Fly-catcher.  But  when 
she  is  not  to  be  found,  she  seeks  the  nest  of  the 
White-eyed  Fly-Catcher,  Maryland  Yellow  Throat, 
Indigo  ferd.  Chipping  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow, 
Blue-eyed  Yellow  Warbler,  Blue  Grey  Fly-catch- 
er, dolden-crowned  Thrush,  Wilson's  Thrush 
Blue  Bird,  and  some  others.  The  Cow-bird  is 
known  by  many  names,  such  as  the  Cow- Trop- 
ical, Cow-pen  Bird,  Cow  Black-bird,  Cow-jpen 
Banting,  and  Cow-pen  Fmch.  The  Cow-bird 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  American  Cuc- 
koo, so  called  from  its  notes,  resembling  the  words 
cow,  cow.  The  cuckoo  builds  a  rude  nest  of  its 
own  and  lays  four  or  five  greenish  blue  eggs,  which 
it  hatches,  and  rears  its  young  with  great  care. — 
The  singular  habits  of  the  Cow-bird  have  for  many 
years  attracted  the  notice  of  ornithologists.  Mr. 
Wil8on,when  speaking  of  the  bird,remark8,  "what 
reason  nature  may  have  for  this  extraordinary  de- 
viation from  her  general  practice  is,  I  confess  j  al- 
together beyond  comprehension.  There  is  noth- 
ing singular  to  be  observed  in  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  bird,  that  would  seem  to  prevent 
or  render  it  incapable  of  incubation.  Many  con- 
jectures, indeed,  might  be  formed  as  to  the  proba- 
Die  cause,  but  all  of  them  that  have  occurred  to 
me,  are  unsatis&ctory  and  inconsistent.  ^  Future 
and  more  numerous  observations,  made  with  care, 
may  throw  more  light  on  this  matter;  till  then, 
we  can  only  rest  satisfied  with  the  reality  of  the 
%  fiiot."  These  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Wilson 
in  his  Ornithology,  more  than  forty  years  since, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  an^  more  lijzht  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Itrange  habits  of  the  Cow-bird, 
has  been  elicited. 

Modem  naturalists  have  recognized  amonssome 
animals,  certain  aberrant  and  mutilated  forms, 
and  establish  what  they  term  the  theory  of  degra- 
dation. And  for  an  example  they  give  u^the  mis- 
placement of  parts  such  as  are  now  exhibited  in 
the  fish,  known  as  the  flounders,  turbot  and  hali- 
but. These  are  supposed  to  have  once  moved 
about  upright,  like  other  fishes,  but  from  some 
cause  or  other,  a  long  time  ago,  they  were  thrown 
over,  and  made  to  swim  upon  their  sides,  their 
squinting  eyes  stuck  upon  the  top  of  their  heads, 
and  their  mouths  twisted  awry.  The  Scriptures 
teach  us  also,  that  man  himself  is  in  a  siaite  of 
moral  degradation,  and  his  affections  misplaced. — 
But  we  are  precluded  from  supposing  that  the 
Cow-bird  has,  at  any  period,  sunbred  from  degra- 
dation or  misplacement  of  its  parts,  thereby  ren- 
dering it  incapable  of  incubation ;  from  the  fact, 
that  upon  dissecting  it,  no  disarrangement  has  as 
yet  been  found.  We  think  it  is  eviaent,  that  the 
Cow-bird's  unnatural  habits  are  such  as  were 
given  it,  by  the  Author  of  its  being,  and  are  not 
the  result  of  degradation,  or  mutilated  forms,  or 
a  vice  of  habit.  This  to  my  mind  is  very  evident, 
when  we  consider  the  singular  fact,  that  when 
its  solitary  egg  is  deposited,  with  those  of  the 
duped  nurse,  in  the  same  nest,  the  parssite^s  egg 
invariably  hatches  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 


hours  before  those  of  the  foster  parent.  Here 
we  find  a  special  provision  made  in  fiftvor  of  th« 
Cow-bird,  on  which  depends  the  oontinuation  of  the 
species.  By  consulting  the  early  writers  on  our 
ornithology,  we  learn  that  its  vagrant  habits  have 
not  changed  during  a  period  oi  more  than  one 
hundred  years. 

We  will  close  this  article  by  observing  that  the 
Cow-birds  are  thou^bt  by  omitholod^ts  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  Red-winged  Blackbirds,  certainly  as 
near  as  cousins,  with  whom  they  are  often  seen 
associated,  but  are  much  less  inclined  to  injure  the 
crops  of  the  farmer,  and  feed  more  upon  insects 
than  their  namesakes,  the  Red-jdngs.    s.  f.  v. 

DcLavergport^  March  1, 1853. 

[to  BK  COJITiaUBD.] 


BIDGINa—PRAINXNa. 

^^Stagnant  water,"  says  Loudon,  *<may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  fbjurious  to  all  the  useful  classes  of 
plants,  by  obstructing  perspiration  and  intro-sus^ 
ception,  and  thus  diseasing  theur  roots  and  sub- 
merged parts.  Where  the  surface  soil  is  properly 
constituted,  and  rests  on  a  subsoil  moderately  po- 
rous, both  will  hold  water  by  capillary  attraction, 
and  what  is  not  so  retained,  will  sink  into  the  in- 
terior strata,  by  its  gravity ;  but  where  the  sub- 
soil is  retentive,  it  will  resist,  or  not  admit,  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  the  percolation  of  water  to  the 
strata  below,  and  which,  accumulating  in  the  sur- 
face soil,  till  its  proportion  becomes  exoesMve  in 
a  component  part»  not  only  carries  off  the  extrac- 
tive matter  (the  food  of  plants,)  but  diseases  the 
plants  themselves.  Hence  the  origin  of  surface 
draining,  that  is,  laying  lands  in  ridges  or  beds, 
or  intersecting  it  with  small  open  gutters." 

The  reader  will  perceive  at  once  from  the  fore- 
going, that  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  adopt- 
ing this  method  of  amelioration,  will  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  may  vary,  and 
indeed  do  vary,  in  every  district,  and  on  almost 
every  farm.  General  rules  cannot,  of  course,  be 
expected ;  as  a  course  of  procedure  which  might 
be  perfectly  beneficial  on  an  undulating  and  warm 
sur&ce,  in  one  locality,  would  be  highly  preju(^al 
in  another.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  cold  or  hnmid 
character,  or  where  the  surface  is  of  a  more  por- 
ous or  friable  texture,  but  reposes  on  a  substratum 
of  a  compact  and  tenacious  formation,  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system  of  drainage  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  beneficial.  But  in  all  cas^s  where  the 
subsoil  Is  open  and  porous,  as  in  the  case  of  grav- 
elly substrata,  and  where,  consequently,  the  su- 
perabundant moisture  or  water  encounters  few  or 
no  obstacles  in  its  descent,  bnt  is  permitted  freely 
to  percolate  and  pass  off,  throwing  the  surfiuse  in- 
to ridges,  as  is  the  proper  course  under  an  oppo- 
site modification  of  physical  circumstances,  is  by 
no  means  advisable,  as  it  is  calculated  to  produce 
far  greater  harm  than  good.  As  to  ridges,  when 
necessary,  the  following  rules  may  be  observed : — 

1.  Ridges  should  be  laid  witl^  the  slope  of  the 
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field,  that  the  waters  may  pasd  off  freely ;  and  if 
hollows  or  hills  intefreiie,  cross  dndns  should  be 
ont,  after  the  field  is  ridged,  from  the  low  places, 
to  carry  off  the  water,  in  the  direction  to  which 
the  surface  inclines. 

2.  The  breadth  a(  the  ridge  most  depend  upon 
eiroQBEistances,  and  may  Tary  from  two  to  thirty 
feet.  The  flatter  the  surface,  and  the  more  tena- 
eious  the  soil,  the  narrower  should  the  ridges  be 
lud.  The  manner  of  forming  them  of  different 
breadth,  and  of  diflerent  inclination  of  sur&ce, 
will  be  found  amply  described  in  the  coarse  of  our 
prerious  volumes.  It  is  well  to  remark  to  those 
who  admire  and  iaiitate  British  husbandry,  that 
ridging  is  not  so  essential  here  as  in  Qresi  Britain 
— from  the  circumstance  of  our  climate  being  warm 
and  less  humid. 

For  tkt  New  En§ian4  Famur. 


Mb.  Farmxr  : — ^Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
would  like  to  know  how  strawberries  are  produced 
in  such  abundance  in  this  region.  Earing  taken 
a  pedestrian  trip  among  the  eardens  of  Ann  Arun- 
del! Co.  one  day  last  week,  f  will  give  you  the  re- 
sult of  my  observations,  touching  this  matter. 

All  the  land,  which  I  saw  devoted  to  strawber- 
ries, was  of  lightish  sandy  soil.  It  is  prepared, 
as  it  would  be  for  corn,  by  plowing  and  manuring 
freely,  with  such  manure  as  is  brought  from  the 
eity.  The  price  of  manure,  in  Baltmiore,  is  62i 
cts.  a  cart  load,  or  about  $1,50  per  cord. 

The  land  is  prepared  and  the  roots  are  set  in  April. 
They  are  planted  in  roWs,  about  ^je  feet  apart. 
The  plants,  in  the  rows,  IS  inches.  The  plow  and 
cultivator  are  run  between  the  rows,  disturbing 
the  ground  two  feet  in  width,  learing  three  feet 
to  be  occupied  by  the  rines.  During  tne  first  sea- 
son, no  fruit  is  expected,  but  much  pains  is  taken 
to  keep  the  ground .  clean  of  grass  and  weeds. 
The  second  year,  they  look  for  fruit,  and  as  long 
thereafter  as  the  cultivator  chooses  to  keep  the 
flTOund  dean,  which  I  believe,  seldom  ezceads 
uree  or  four  seasons. 

The  kinds  cultivated  are  the  "Alpine,"  "Ho- 
vev's  Seedfine,"  "Fine  Apple,"  and  what  h  here 
eaifod  the  "Heart  Strawl^rry."  Hovey's  seed- 
ling is  not  liked,  by  the  cultivator.  The  berry  is 
lancCy  but  in  numl>er»  few. 

The  nicking  is  mostly  done  by  colored  hands, 
free  ana  slave,  who,  in  the  season  of  fruit,  make 
business  of  picking. 

The  legalar  price,  for-picking,  is  one  cent  and  a 
half  a  quart.  In  the  best  of  the  season,  the  most 
expert  hands  ofl»n  pick  200  quarts  a  day.^  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  fifty  hands  picking  in  one 
field.  * 

For  pickine,  wooden  boxek  are  used,  holding  a 

gnart  each.  These  are  distributed  along  the  rows, 
y  the  superintendent,  as  they  will  be  needed. 
The  picker  fills  and  leaves  them  upon  the  ground, 
where  they  are  counted  and  entered  to  his  credit. 
These  boxes  are  placed  with  care  in  a  large  chest, 
perforated  with  holes,  for  the  free  admission  of 
air,  and  in  this  way,  carried  to  market,  without 
injury.  Large  quantities  are  carried  from  here  to 
Philadelphia  and  to  New  York. 


Strawberry  picking  is  a  gala  season,  with  the 
negroes.  As  ereat  numbers  of  them  are  a^ 
sembled,  on  these  occasions,  they  are  wont  to 
gather  together,  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  under  the 
protection  of  some  large  tree,  if  they  can  find  no 
better  shelter,-— bring  out  the  fiddle,  and  spend 
'much  of  the  nieht  in  hopping  it  on  the  light  finn- 
tastio  toe.  Why  not  as  nroper,  as  the  ooeasioD 
of  sheepshearing  or  oomshuckinc? 

As  m  other  departments  of  norticulture,  the 
gardeners  go  into  the  strawbeny  business,  on  a 

retty  large  scale.    A  sentleman,  by  the  name  of 

rian,  has  one  hundrea  and  fifly  acres  in  straw- 
berries. He  picked,  I  am  informed,  200,000  quarts 
last  year,  and  cleared,  on  that  crop  alone,  $500^. 
He  produced  peaches  and  garden  vegetables  ia 
like  proportion. 

So  abundant  are  these  berries  in  Baltimore 
markets,  that  they  are  sold  very  low.  They  be- 
g^n  at  25  cts.  per  quart,  but  soon  get  down  to  six 
cts :  and  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  may  be  had 
in  any  quantity  for  Vbur  cts. 

Why  majr  not  these  berries  be  produced,  ia 
abundance,  in  New  England  T  I  beueve  the  cli- 
mate and  soQ  are  both  as  well  adapted  to  their 
growth.  They  ^ow  spontaneously  in  most  parte 
of  every  State  in  New  England.  Not  so  here. 
They  are  seldom  seen  in  the  fields.  There  neede 
but  attention,  on  the  part  of  gardeners,  and  good 
strawberries  may  be  had  in  your  markets,  for  less 
than  25  cts.  for  a  quart  basket  holding  but  a  pint, 

K.  B.  B. 

Baltimore  J  June  8,  1853. 


THB  TURNIP  CROP. 


The  time  was  when  little  was  known  of  the  tnr* 
nip  familv  except  from  two  of  its  members,  the 
common  flat  ana  the  long  and  many  rooted  Freneb  < 
varietv.  These  were  rSsed  only  for  the  table. 
The  Aeneh  wae  sowed  in  May  and  transplanted 
like  the  cabbage,  and  from  oae-balf  to  two  bush- 
els was  a  large  crop  for  one  family.  For  the  com- 
mon turnips  nothing  would  answer  but  a  piece  of 
new  land  well  burnt  over  and  proceeded  with  by 

the  law, 

'*TweAly.flftk  of  July, 

Bow  yoBT  taralpt,  wet  or  diy.** 

Some  fifteen  years  since  the  Ruta  Baga,  was  in* 
troduced,  and  a  real  **Multicauli8"  fever  followed. 
The  doctrine  became  prevalent,  that  if  a  man 
raised  a  half  acre  of  Ruta  Bagas,  it  would  be  all 
sufficient  to  winter  two  horses,  twenty  sows,  and 
a  hundred  sheep,  with  the  usual  complement  of 
pigs  and  poultry.  It  was  found,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  it  nuled  to  do  this,  and  not  answering 
these  extravagant  expectations,  it  was  cast  out  aa 
a  worthless  thing.  Like  some  other  firiends  whom 
arbitrary  decisions  have  banished,  it  has  been  re^ 
called,  and  found  tridy. valuable,  as  answering  all 
reasonable  expectations.  Next  to  the  Ruta  Baga 
came  the  true  long  white  or  cow-horn,  raised  like 
the  common  flat,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
list.  The  yellow  Aberdeen  has  been  added.  This 
may  be  raised  by  broadcast  sowing,  but  is  much 
improved  by  drilling  and  hoeins.  Recentiy  we 
have  some  very  valuable  turnips  tot  table  use  and 
for  stock,  introduced  from  abroad,  under  the 
names  of  the  long  yellow,  the  Grecian,  the  Sweet, 
the  Spring,  the  Cabbage,  the  Swedish,  &o.  There 
are  among  them  two  or  more  distinct  varieties,  al*^ 
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«hooKh  the  same  varietiee  pM«  nnder  different 
Min«.  Some  of  them  u«  jeUow,  othen  white. 
They  keep  weU  through  the  winter  and  ??™8«^ 
m  very  doable  in  that  dry  period  which  precedes 
the  eariv  garden  vegetables.    .        ^   .  „ 


edy  published.    I  have  tried  it  the  pa«t  year,  and 
the  result  wiw,  not  a  wngle  dweaaed  potato. 
GtorgetoioTij  Mass.,  1»53.  i*  ".  M. 


RiMARKS.— The  above  was  mislMd ;  but  some  of 

~ThAl/«altare  is  siiiillar  to  the  ruta  Daga,  sugar  its  advice  may  be  adopted  now  if  any  one  desires 

be^KimriK^  so  to  do.    Very  few  potatoes  rotted  last  ye«r 

well  and  deeply  plowed,  and  made  fine.  where  no  precautions  were  taken.    When  a    sov- 

*,  _v  ;.t«.!L'Li:  ^f  «,.5«;a«  ATiiitfl  afl  to  the  time  ^^.^  ^^j^„  .^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  sycamores,  we 

shall  have  hope  that  a  remedy  for  the  potato  rot 
is  discovered.  We  predict  a  fiwr  crop  of  sound 
potatoes  from  the  present  planting.    Planting  al- 


Mneh  «8feriioe  of  oj^ion  emrts  m  to  the  time 
of  sowing  not  only  the  .turnip,  tat  the  beet  and 
♦he  cmtS.  ftom  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  Jane 
we  should  prefer.  If  sowed  early  the  wgetotoon 
of  the  seed  is  a  little  lees  oertMn,  and  alwiys  slow- 
er The  ground  beoomes  hard,  the  weeds  get  the  temate  rows  or  corn  wira  »qo  puw 
•tairtof  the  plants,  and  the  labor  of  tending  »  jea  tried  without  valuable  results, 
much  increased.    Butif  thegrowidwreplowedorl 


tovnate  rows  of  corn  with  the  potato  has  been  of- 


firstpaft  of  June,  one  crop  of  weeds  is  destroyed, 
the  seed  comes  quick  and  the  plante  are  strong, 
insecte  are  less  troublesome  and  less  destrucUve, 
and  the  labor  of  weeding  very  much  less. 

If  you  ask  farmers  why  they  raise  so  few  roots, 
one-half  at  least  will  teU  you  it  is  too  much  w(M* 
to  weed  them.    This  is  a  true  answer  if  the  meth- 
od often  pursued  is  adopted.    But  if  the  ground 
M  plowed  early  and  manured  with  some  compost 
or  <>ther  article  in  which  the  seeds  of  weeds  are 
wanting,  and  the  ground  stirred  so  as  to  kill  aU 
the  weeds  that  may  start  before  June,  then  sowed 
in  rows  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  thinned  so  that  a  hoe  will  pass  between  them 
m  the  rows,  the  labor  will  be  reduced  to  less  than 
one-fourth  what  it  will  be  if  the  ground  is  man- 
ored  with  oommou  stable  manure  and  the  sowing 
made  before  the  middle  of  May,  and  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  fingers  are  the  chief  instrument  of  cul- 
ture.   Raised  for  extensive  use,  they  must  be 
raised  as  other  field  crops  are.    The  plow  and  hoe 
must  do  the  work  which  in  garden  culture  is  per- 
formed by  the  spade  and  the  fingers.    In  this  way, 
and  in  this  only,  can  the  farmer  aflbrd  to  cultivate 
floats  for  stock, — CuUurist  and  Oazette. 


RBSCAaus.— Good  crops  of  turnips  may  be  had 
by  sowing  any  time  before  the  10th  of  July,  or 
even  later.  But  if  convenient,  we  ihould  prefer 
flowing  in  June. 


From  the  Ntw  England  F^rmwr^ 
TO  PRB8ERVB  IflANUBJBa 

It  is  very  easy  to  preserve  the  most  valuable  of 
all  fertilisCTS,  that  brown,  fetid  liquor,  thf t  is  so 
often  allowed  to  run  away,  or  the  gases  that  we 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  manure  heap,  by  a  u*- 
tle  judicious  care,  at  a  very  trifling  expense  .To 
accomplish  this,  take  a  quantity  of  the  sulpha^^ 
iron,  (Veen  copperas,)  which  is  ea«ly  J^^^^^ 
in  water,  at  a  temperature  of  100  degrees,  w  neo 
completely  dissolvS,  mix  it  with  water  of  the 
dung  heap,  adding  a  fresh  quaiitity  of  the  sul- 
phate  of  Iron  eaoli  time ;  when  the  water  from 
the  dung  heap  is  alkalized,    after  ^^f^^ 
through  ft,  repeated  throwing  over  the  ^^^^^^V. 
it  is  elsily  M^'tained  by  dipping  a  piece  ofhtmus 
paper  into  it,  when  the  color  turns  brown  or  red. 
La  the  water  thus  charged  with  the  wlp^^^  of 
iron  in  a  state  of  solution  penetrates  »«»  7®^ 
T»ope  of  the  heap,  and  converte  the  carbonate  of 
SmmoL^^^^^^^     very,  volatile,  into  the  su^ 
of  ammonia.    Bv  adopting  this  system  or  proe«B, 
the  richness  anif  duration  of  the  dung  »«  «>nMd. 
eraWy  increased,  at  a  very  triflmg  expense.     IW 
^/re  thus  saturated  with  the  .•'d^*^  .<>f^ 
can  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  without  loMg 
its  most  (isential  properties,  because  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  does  not  volatilke  itself,  lAe^e«»»- 
bonate  of  ammonia.  ».  A.  nKsr. 

Watertovon,  June,  1853. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
THB  POTATO  CROP. 
Mr.  Editor  -.—Sir,  as  the  subject  of  the  rot  has 
been  brought  up  this  spring  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper,  I  should  like  to  have  the  farmers 
try  my  method  to  prevent  the  disease,  which  is,  in 
the  first  place  you  are  not  to  plant  pototoes  where 
com  will  not  do  well,  and  then  spread  your  ma- 
nure and  plow  it  in ;  let  your  furrows  run  north 
and  south  three  feet  apart,  your  hills  two  and  a 
half;  plant  first  a  row  of  com,  next  a  row  of  poto- 
toes, and  so  on  through  the  field,  the  last  row 
com.  Put  on  a  table  spoonful  of  salt  to  each  hill. 
When  your  potatoes  are  up,  put  on  a  pint  of  un- 
leached  ashes,  or  slaked  lime  round  the  vines ;  let 
the  tops  of  stalks  stand  till  digging  time,  not  put 

Jour  potatoes  in  the  cellar  till  the  first  of  October ; 
ave  your  cellar  well  ventilated,  and  put  one  bush- 
el of  pulverized  charcoal  to  every  fifty  bushels  po- 
tatoes. 


For  the  New  England  F^mar. 

FRONT  FBNOBS— SBTTma  POSTS. 

Mr.  Editor:-!  wish  to  make  a  ?« w  inqu Wefl 
of  you  or  your  correspondents.  I  wish  to  b^  a 
door  yard  Yenoe.  It  Siould  be  plitin,  not  expen- 
Tl  Lt  one  that  will  look  v^eU  when  comple^. 
Posts  set  in  the  common  way  would  be  sadly 
t^wn  with  the  frost.  In  view  of  this  in  what 
manner  or  style  should  the  fence  be  built!  How 
can  poete  be  set  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being 

heaved  with  the  frostl  P<^™^ ™^  ,^^k .«hS' 
quire  the  best  way  to  exterminate  ^d^^"^**' 
Siat  grow  so  luxuiiantiy  on  the  margin  of  brooks. 
By  answering  these  inquiries  m  the  Farmm^^ 
pwper,  you  will  greatly  oblige  myself,  and  I  doubt 
not  many  others  of  your  readers. 

Xonrs,  Ac.,  »•  «•  »• 

Bkmarks.— Many  of  our  readers  have  the  knowl- 
edge which  "S.  G.  B."  wante;  will  some  one 


'"mse  that  have  token  the  iNre«,^n^/an J  Fam^  edge  '^'^'fr^J^'^^^^^^^^ 
er  for  two  years  past  wiU  recollect  seeing  this  rem-l  oblige  us  and  him  by  communicaung 
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HIE  WAIBBiaO  POT. 

The  eeasoD  tins  arrived  when  the  gtiTden  asoal- 
I7  requires  a  little  nioTe  moigCure  than  the  douda 
send,  in  order  to  Mcnre  a  good  crop  of  the  garden 
TegeUbleH.  We  offer  therofore  a  Few  saggestic 
uid  helpe  to  the  gardener  in  the  waj  of  watering. 
Great  henefit  ma;  be  derived  from  mulobiDg ;  f 
it  is  as  well  to  preTent  excegaiTe  eraporation  as 
■apply  the  waler. 

The  first  col  is  the  common  Watuinq  Pot. 
ia  an  article  indispenaable  in  ever;  good  gard< 
and  will  be  fonnd  of  great  senice  in  distribnting 
ga«K>  water  orer  the  plan  la. 


The  second  ie  the  WAm  OAsaiix,  and'cODriats 
nereljoTa  t^ht  barrel  or  cask,  attaobed  to  a  pair 
of  old  wheela,  and  used  for  earrjing  water  about 
tbe  pounds,  or  bringing  water  from  brooks  01 
springs  for  washing  and  other  hoasehold  purposes. 
When  large  quantities  are  wanted,  this  is  far  less 
tiresoBie  than  to  carry  it  io  buckets.  I 
makes  a  great  saving  of  time.  No  person  who  has 
•nr  made  use  of  one  woald  willingly  be  deprived 
of  it.    Its  cost  would  be  saved  in  one  senacm. 


e  found  of  use  in  extinguishing  fire  in  build- 


BnOKWBBAT. 

Backwheat — or  Beeehwheat,  as  it  should  havft 
been  ealled,  for  it  was  aamed  bom  its  resemblaiiM 
to  the  beeofa  nut — is  an  excellent  crop  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  for  the  uses  required.  It  is  easily  raised, 
requiriog  neither  an  extn  rich  boU  ntar  a  caltorft 
more  particBlai  than  good  nanaiement  requires 
for  any  crop.  Tbe  late  period  in  £e  season  wben 
it  may  be  sown  atlows  a  deetmction  of  weeds  at 
a  time  when  aooh  destruction  is  comnuHily  lata]  to 
them  ;  so  that  the  enlture  of  ^lis  crop  is  iaTor»- 
ble  to  clean  fields. 

It  mAj  be  sown  at  any  lime  during  tbe  month 
of  June ;  and  we  have  known  it  to  be  put  in  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  in  a  region  where  the  eumraera 
are  ehorter  than  ours,  and  a  good  crop  obtained. 
It  is  uBOal  to  sow  from  three  pecks  to  a  bushel 
per  acre  broadaaat  and  cover  with  the  harrow.  It 
IS  desirable  to  roll  the  ground  afW  sowing.  In 
addition  to  the  common  reasons  for  so  dtnng,  the 
crop  grows  low,  and  is  liable,  without  carefulniaii- 
agement,  to  become  foul  with  sand  or  earth,  and 
thus  injure  the  flour  mode  from  the  grain.  The 
land  should  be  in  Kood  tilth,  otherwise  there  is  bo 
diffienlty  in  the  cultnre. 

The  crop  is  cut  with  the  cradle  before  frost, 
aod  shoola  be  raked  very  careAilly  in  a  dry  day 
to  avoid  the  dirt.  A  good  way  is  to  set  up  tho 
gravels  on  the  buts  for  drying,  and  to  carry  tbem 
to  the  floor  and  thresh  immediately.  The  crop  is 
liable  to  heat  if  stacked  or  packed  closely  in  a  mow. 
The  grain  requires  thorongh  cleaning  if  it  ia  to  be 
eaten  by  human  bein^,  but  when  that  is  attend- 
ed to,  uid  the  grain  is  well  floured,  it  funusbea 
cakes  for  winter  nee  which  many  people  do  not 
know  how  to  dispense  with. 

Buckwheat  is  perhaps   tbe  very  best  crop  for 

d  ground  to  be  nad.    We  have  known  full  scops 

to  be  obtained  on  such  lands. — Proiris  Fomur.   . 


This  machine  is  adapted  to  tlie  wants  of  a  very 
large  garden,  .  The  one  represented  above  will 
hold  about  furty  gallons,  nnd  can  be  easily  wheeled 
around  and  worked  by  one  person.  It  will  throw 
water  to  tho  height  of  forty  feet,  and  bi  the  dia- 
tanoe  of  seventy  feet  hoiiion  tally.    It  may,  there- 


Planting  and  grafUng  winter  varieties  of  the  ap- 
ple has  engaged  the  attention  of  brmetsso  exten- 
sively of  late,  that  good  sutnmer  and  fall  kinds  are 
oompafatively  soaroe  in  some  seotions  and  sell 
reauly  at  a  uur  price. 

Qood  baking  sweetings  are  much  called  for,  and 
every  one  who  has  an  orchard  should  have  a  few 
trees  of  the  best  early  and  late  varieties. 

Tbe  early  bough,  the  orango  sweet,  and  Hask- 
ell aweet,  aronmong  the  best  kind;  there  are  many 
Others  that  might  be  mentioned, from  which  to  make 
a  seleotion ;  every  one  can  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment in  this  matter ;  in  general,  we  are  more 
prone  to  raise  too  many  kinds  than  too  few.  Of 
the  acid  and  pleasant  varieties,  the  Poitet  is  one 
of  the  best  for  cooking  and  dessert,  and  ia  in  use 
for  a  long  time.  The  Oravenstien  is  a  fine  fmit 
of  foreien  origin,  and  is  well  adapted  to  this  reaon. 
The  LaTand  pippin,  or  New  York  spice,  is  a  nrst- 
rate  kind,  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  Of 
the  earlier  kinds  tLe  red  AstracBD,eariy  Williams, 
and  others,  might  be  named  ;  the  WilUams  re- 
quireshigh  cidtivatkiii,  and  then  produces  beautiful 
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OBRMAN  AOIUCI0I.TCniB. 

Saeh  Gerraea  haa  his  home,  hia  orchatd,  hia 
road-rida  treea,  bo  laden  with  fruit,  th&t  if  be  did 
not  canfiillj  prop  up  and  tie  t(^thet,  and  in 
nuiT  places  bold  tbe  Doughi  together  with  wood- 
en olam^,  tb«y  wonid  be  torn  amnder  by  their 
own  weight.  He  had  hia  corn  plot,  hn  plot  of 
TttftngoH  wurtesl,  or  hay,  for  potatoes,  forlieinp, 
&o.  He  IB  hb  own  maiiter,  and  he,  thetefore,  tad 
every  branch  of  his  family,  have  the  strongest 
motive  for  coiiHtant  exertion.  Yon  see  tbe  eBKt 
at  this  in  his  induet^  and  his  eoonoaiy. 

In  Germany  nothiog  is  lost.  The  prodnoe  of 
the  trees  and  the  cows  is  carried  to  market; 
macb  fruit  is  dried  for  winter  use.  You  see  it 
lying  in  tbe  sun  to  dry.  You  see  string  of  tbem 
huigiog  from  their  chamber  wiodowa  in  the  sun. 
Tbe  oows  are  Itept  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the 

£)ar,  and  every  green  thing  is  ooltected  for  them. 
vary  KtUe  nook,  where  the  grass  grows  by  road-  , 
aide,  and  brook,  is  carefully  cut  with  the  sickle,  i 
■od  earned  hone  oq  the  heads  of  the  women  and  ' 
ohildren  in  baskets,  or  tied  io  large  cloths.  Noth- 
ing of  any  kind  that  can  possibly  be  made  of  any 
use,  is  lost;  weeds,  nettles,  nay,  the  very  gooae 
grass  which  covers  waste  places,  is  cut  and  taken 
for  the  cows.    Yon  see  the  little  children  ataod- 
ing  in  the  streets  of  the  villages,  in  the  streams 
which  generally  run  down  them,  busy  washing 
these  weeds  before  they  are  given  to  the  cattle. 

tbtj  carefiilly  collect  the  leaves  of  the  mush 
grass,  carefully  cut  their  potato  tope  for  them, 
Mid  even  if  other  things  fail,  gather  (treon  leaves 
ftom_  the  woodlands.  One  cannot  h3p  thinking 
oontinually  of  the  enormous  waste  of  such  things 
ui  Englaod — of  the  vaat  quantities  of  grass  on 
banks,  bv  road-siJes,  in  tbe  openings  of  planta- 
tiona,  in  Uaea,  in  cbnrch-vards,  where  grass  from 

Siar  to  year  springs  and  dies,  bat  which,  if  i 
ily  oat, '-■  -  "  ■  * 

the  poor. 


in  many  thousand  com  for 


To  pDTsne  still  further  this  sntnect  of  O^rroan 
eoonomy.  The  very  cnttings  of  the 
dried  and  preserved  for  winter  fodder.  The  tops 
»Dd  refuse  of  hemp  serve  as  beddbg  for  the  cows ; 
nay,  oven  tbe  roagh  stalks  of  the  poppies,  after 
the  heads  have  been  gathered  for  ml,  ore  saved, 
and  all  these  are  o.ioverted  hito  manure  for  the 
land.  When  these  are  not  soffiMent,  the  children 
aw  sent  into  the  woods  to  gather  moss,  and  all 
0«r  readers  familiar  with  Qetmany  will  remember 
to  have  seen  them  coming  homeward  with  larae 
bundles  of  this  on  their  heads.  In  aotumn,  the 
ailing  leaves  are  gathered  and  stacked  for  the 
aame  purpose.  The  fir  cones,  which  vrith  us  lie 
and  rot  in  the  woods,  are  oarefolly  collected  and 
lM  for  lighting  fires. 

In  ahon,  the  economy  and  care  of  the  German 
peasants  ate  aa  iixample  to  all  Europe.  They 
have  for  years,  nay  ages,  been  drang  that,  as  it 
rwards  atrricultural  management,  to  which  the 
British  public  is  hut  just  now  beginning  to  opei 
Its  eyes.  Time,  also,  is  as  careful^  economised  ai 
ererytbing  else.  They  are  early  risers,  as  may 
wOl  bo  conceived,  when  the  children,  many  of 
whom  come  from  a  considerable  distance,  are  at 
school  at  six  in  the  morning.  As  they  tend 
their  cattle  or  their  swine,  the  knitting  never 
ceases,  and  hence  tbe  quantities  of  stockings  and 
other  household  things  which  they  aocnuiulate 
are  aatoniabing.— .HnnM. 


*  ExpijjfATroii  Of  Fio.  1. 


Every  man  who  regards  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  bis  wife  and  daughters,  will  see  that 
they  are  provided  with  plenty  of  aoft  water ;  and 
as  we  do  not  all  have  it  in  our  wells,  and  hav« 
no  flowing  streams  or  limpid  ^nings  at  our  oom- 
mand,  it  becomes  a  qneetioD  of  some  impottaoM, 
how  we  shall  obtain  k  plentiful  supply  in  th« 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  way.  In  most  ea- 
we  believe  it  may  best  bo  done  by  conducting 
the  water  from  the  roo6  of  the  bdldings  into  a 
cistern  placed  under  ground,  and  there  pnwrred 
for  nee  as  it  may  be  reqaired. 


In  AiXBi's  Amtriean  Farm  Bo^  there  are  the 
outlines  of  two  cisterns  which  tre  represented, 
with  slight  alterations,  above. 

The  first,  with  a  flat  bottom,  shows  how  the 
irater  may  be  Altered,  so  as  to  be  Gt  for  oooktng 
purposes,  or  drinking.  The  explanation  abon 
will  show  the  operation  of  tbe  filtering  materials. 

Some  yeara  ago  we  constructed  one  to  cont^ 
SOOOgaUona,  and  had  it  bulk  egg-afaape, believing 
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it  to  be  BtroDger,  less  liable  to  cave  in  or  crack, 
and  more  easily  cleansed  than  a  flat  bottom.  The 
bottom  was  covered  with  hydraulic  cement  and 
the  bricks  laid  flat  upon  it,  and  continued  so 
throughout.  Between  the  bricks  and  earth  of  the 
sides,  a  space  of  an  inch  was  puddled  with  six  parts 
■and  to  one  of  cement.  For  this  purpose,  clay, 
pounded  carefully  in,  would  probably  be  bettor. 
It  was  arched,  leaving  an  aperture  of  the  size  of  a 
flour  barrel;  the  top,  which  was  a  foot  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  inude,  covered  with 
two  or  three  ooats  of  cement.  The  walls  may  be 
made  of  wood,  stone,  or  brick,  and  a  great  many 
are  made  vrithout  either.  But  the  safest  and  cheap- 
est way,  if  a  permanent  cistom  is  desired,  is  to 
lue  stone  or  brick.  Where  the  water  is  want- 
ed for  cookiqg,  <'the  cistern  should  be  permanent- 
ly divided,  as  represented  in  fig.  1,  into  two  apart- 
ments, one  to  receive  the  water,  and  another  for  a 
reservoir  to  contain  such  as  is  ready  for  use.  Al- 
ternate layers  of  gravel,  sand,  and  charcoal,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first,  and  sand  and  gravel  in  the 
last,  are  sufficient ;  the  water  being  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  several  layers  mentioned,  will  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  free  from  all  impurities." 

In  the  last  yearns  volume  of  the  Monthly  Far- 
metf  Mr.  David  Blaisdell,  of  Amesbury,  was  kind 
tnough  to  send  us  a  table  ^ving  the  contento  of 
dstems  of  diflerent  sixes,  which  we  copy  in  con- 
nection with  the  engravings  pven  above. 


A  clitern  8}  feet  diameter  will  hold  for  erery  10  fnchea  in 

depth 59  galloni. 

4  feet  diameter 78       ** 

41         •♦  99       " 

6  »•  IM       " 

fA  •«  148        " 

f  •« 176        " 

You  will  find  by  this  table  that  a  cistern  6  feet 
deep  and  6  in  diameter  will  hold  1260  gallons,  and 
each  foot  yon  add  in  depth  will  hold  210  gallons. 
Therefore,  one  10  feet  deep  and  6  in  diameter  will 
contain  2100  gallons. 

I  have  one  m  my  house  cellar,  entirely  below 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  61  feet  deep  and  oi  in  di- 
ameter, holding  about  1000  gallons.  It  was  dug 
6  feet  8  inches  deep  and  7  feet  in  diameter.  The 
bottom  being  made  smooth,  was  laid  over  with 
brick.  The  mason  then  began  the  side  with  brick 
laid  in  cement,  leaving  a  space  all  round  between 
tibe  brick  and  earth  about  5  inches.  After  raising 
the  work  about  18  inches,  he  carefully  filled  the 
space  between  the  brick  and  side  of  the  hole  with 
earth,  well  and  carefully  pressed  down.  If  vou 
wet  the  earth  or  clay  as  you  fill  it  in,  it  will  be 
more  compact. 

When  yon  get  vrithin  about  two  feet  of  the  top, 
commence  rradually  to  draw  in  the  work  towards 
the  centre,  leaving,  when  finished,  a  s^ace  open 
about  two  feet  across.  The  next  thing  is  to  plas- 
ter the  inside  with  cement ;  also,  the  top  on  the 
ontoide,  commencing  where  you  began  to  draw  in. 
About  two  course  ororick  are  laid  round  the  mouth 
of  the  cistom,  forming  a  neck  which  adds  to  the 
itrength  of  the  top.  Now  cover  the  whole  with 
earth  except  the  neck.  The  water  is  conducted  to 
my  cistern  through  a  small  brick  drain  laid  in  ce- 
ment.   I  also  have  a  drain  near  the  top,  to  let  off 


the  suiplus  water.    If  a  cistern  is  made  out  of 
doora,  it  must  be  below  the  reach  of  frost.    Lead 

Sipe  would  probably  be  cheaper  than  brick,  to  eon- 
uct  water  to  and  nom  the  cistern. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  cistom  made  this 
#ay  of  hard  brick  would  last  a  century.    Mine, 
holding  1000  gallons,  cost  $18,00.  The  larger  the 
size,  the  less  the  cost  in  proportion  to  the  capaci- 
ty.   If  the  earth  is  firm  and  hud,  you  may  lar 
the  brick  dose  a^tinst  it,  thus  saving  the  trouble  \ 
of  filling  in  and  cuggin^  so  large.    I  have  known 
them  made  by  cementing  directly  on  the  earth, 
using  no  briek,  and  covenng  the  top  with  timbers  ■ 
or  plank.    One  made  with  brick  will  cost  more» 
but  I  think  it  best  and  cheapest,  taking  into  con-> 
sideration  safely  and  durability. 

We  give  the  process  below  by  which  any  one  by 
figuring  a  little,  may  ascertidn  for  himself  the  oon- 
tonto  of  any  dstem  : 

To  find  the  oontente  of  any  cistern  in  wine  gal- 
lons, the  diameter  and  depth  being  known : — 

1.  Multiply  one-half  the  diameter  by  itself. 

2.  Multiply  the  above  product  by  3  1-7 ;  which 
will  give  the  area  of  the  bottom  of  the  cistern, 
nearly, 

3.  Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  feet  in  depth; 
this  will  give  the  cubic  contente  in  feet. 

4.  Multiply  the  last  product  by  1728,  (the  num- 
ber of  cubic  inches  in  a  foot)  which  gives  the  nifm- 
ber  of  cubic  inches. 

5.  Diride  the  whole  result  by  231  (the  number 
of  cubic  inches  in  the  wine  gallon)  and  the  result 
will  be  the  number  of  gallons  in  the  cistern. 


For  the  Ifew  Englcmd  Farpur, 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^Tour  correspondent  M.,  haUine 
from  Topsfield,  can  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  aS 
his  inquiries,  about  the  produce  of  Baldwin  apples, 
to  wit,  an  average  of  more  than  five  barrels  to  a 
tree,  on  40  trees,  in  each  of  the  years,  1850  and 
1852,  by  calling  on  Mr.  Francis' Dodos,  on  the 
summit  of  Ingersol's  Hill,  in  Dan  vers.  I  know 
the  facte  as  stated,  because  I  saw  the  fruit,  each 
year,  when  at  maturity.  All  these  trees  were  set 
on  the  borders  of  the  field,  about  12  feet  distant 
from  a  hieh  stone  wall ;  and  the  ground  about 
them  was  dressed  with  manure,  and  kept  in  a  pul- 
verized condition  on  the  surface. 

It  is  now  about  25  years  since  the  trees  were 
set  by  John  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Salem.  p. 

May  14,  1853. 


For  tk9  New  Enffland  Farmwr. 
ALMOST  A  ROOK>d  EGG. 

Mr.  EnrroR : — As  I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
your  valuable  pai>er,  I  have  noticed  that  you  are 
very  accommodating  in  publishing  articles  that 
some  might  refuse,  especially  concerning  fowls  and 
their  eggs — and  it  being  rather  natural  for  us  to 
like  to  nave  as  smart  fowls  as  others,  I  send  you 
the  measure  of  an  egg,  laid  a  lew  days  since  by 
our  Shanghai,  a  last  fall  chicken,  which  was  eight 
inches  round  it^he  hmgest  way ;  it  seems  ratner 
a  Iftrge  stoiy  but  is  nevertheless  true. 

Lincoln,  Vi.,  May  20, 1853.  a.  fl.  K. 
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HAWAIIAN  AQRIOULTURE. 

M4MA.WA0,  Maui  Lahd  Islamss,  ) 
Match  88th,  1858.  5 

GmnussiKS : — Abonta  year  ago)!  addressed  you , 
reqaesting  the  paper  for  mj  son,  and  giving  you 
some  items  respeoting  the  islands  which  I  thought 
might  interest  you,  and  your  readers.  ^  I  also  ]^ro- 
mised  to  communicate  with  you  from  time  to  time 
as  I  might  have  anything  worth  your  hearing.  I 
have  dSayed  too  lon^,  and  now  hasten  to  prepare 
another  communication. 

Some  months  since,  I  forwarded  you  a  Polyne- 
sian^ our  weekly  newspaper  printed  at  Honolulu. 
In  this  number  you  saw  probably,  a  report  on 
''wheat,  com,  oats,  and  other  grains,"  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  Royal  Haw- 
aiian Agricultural  Society.  If  you  had  the  pa- 
tience to  read  this  long  report,  you  are  informed  of 
the  history  of  wheat  and  grain  growing  on  this 
group  of  islands.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  fact 
that  wheat  can  be  raised  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
will  not  afford  you  pleasure.  You  will  not  de- 
spise the  day  of  small  things,  but  will  bid  us  ''God 
speed"  in  our  efforts  to  produce  our  own  flour  and 
grains  of  other  kinds.  Allow  me  to  tftll  you  what 
we  are  doing  to  increase  this  important  means  of 
sustenance  since  the  meeting  of  our  society  in 
June,  1852. 

Judge  Lev,  our  worthy  President,  in  his  address 
at  the  openmg  of  the  last  meeting  in  speaking  of 
our  wheat  at  this  place,  remarked,  that  "li&ka- 
WBO  now  has  the  honor  of  owning  the  only  thresh- 
ing machine  and  fl  >ar  mill  on  the  islands."  This 
is  true,  and  though  some  400  bushels  of  wheat 
were  raised  on  my  farm  and  soon  after  harvested 
and  put  into  utacks,  yet  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
report  more  favorably  of  the  results  of  wheat- 
growing  and  flour-manufacturing  up  to  this  date. 
The  fiu;t  is,  I  depended  upon  a  broken  reed  in  the 
shape  of  a  farmer.  The  threshing  machine,  a  small 
one  of  the  Albany  manufacture,  belongs  to  me  ; 
but  my  farmer  who  had  taken  my  place  for  fire 
years,  owned  the  horse  power,  ^ing  headstrong 
and  self-sufficient,  instead  of  consulting  with  a  ma- 
chinist in  the  neighborhood,  and  havine  things 
done  properly,  he  went  ahead  and  broke  down  ere 
the  team  had  gone  their  round  a.  single  time. — 
He  then  went  to  work  and  constructed  a  wooden 
power,  but  after  spending  some  7  or  8  days  in 
threshing  80  bushels,  he  gave  it  up,  and  sold  out 
his  part  of  the  wheat  and  left  my  place.  I^e  he 
lefi,  however,  he  undertook  to  grind  some  of  his 
wheat  in  the  flour  mill.  In  this  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed, but  nearly  ruined  the  mill,  a  small  mill  de- 
signed for  domesUo  manu&cture.  The  wheat  re- 
mained in  the  stack,  exposed  toidl  our  storms  and 
to  the  ravages  of  rats  and  mice,  till  the  gentleman 
who  purchased  the  wheat  Tisited  San Traneisoo 
and  purchased  another  power.  We  then,  about 
tiie  middle  of  January,  threshed  out  our  wheat, 
but  found  that  much  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Termin  and  injured  bv  the  rains.  The  machine 
did  not  thresh  dean,  through  some  defect  in  mak- 
ing, so  that  we  had  much  less  wheat  than  we  ex- 
pected. I  immediately  commenced  planting  in 
arills,  and  continued  to  plant  till  the  Ust  of  Feb- 
ruary. I  then  found  that  the  wesYil  was  devour^ 
ing  my  wheat,  and  I  finished  it  by  sowing;  and  har- 
rowing it  in  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  sixty  bush- 
els I  ihii8  committed  to  the  boaom  of  the  earth. — 


Mr.  Qower,  the  owner  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
wheat,  has  sown  some  90  or  100  bushels,  and  oth- 
er neighbors  have  planted  and  sown  some  20  or 
30  bushels  more.  Air.  Qower  has  sent  home  for 
a  flourine  mill  and  d^gns  to  go  into  the  businesB 
of  manumcturing  flour,  com,  meal,  &c.,  &c. 

The  weather  seems  to  be  favorable  for  wheat* 
growing,  being  rainy  and  cool.  But  we  have  our 
own  trials,  f  had  hoped  we  should  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  pelua  or  cut  worm,  as  I  had  seen 
scarcely  a  dozen  in  covering  several  acres  of  wheat 
as  I  did  with  my  own  hands.  But  no  sooner  had 
I  finished  sowing  and  harrowing  in  the  wheat,  than 
they  appeared  in  great  numbers  and  attacking  it 
very  young,  so  soon,  indeed,  as  it  began  to  peep 
from  the  ^ound ;  they  have  destroyed  or  nearly 
so,  severd  acres.  They  take  down  other  things 
such  as  squashes,  melons,  cucumbers,  com,  &c.— > 
This  is  a  trial,  I  assure  you,  one  which  it  requiree 
much  patience  to  endure,  for  thoueh  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  fewer  destructive  insects  at 
the  Islands  than  you  have  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  pelua  and  weevil  are  nearly  lUl  which  we 
fear — ^yet  we  have  no  means  of  repairing  our  loss. 
There  is  not  a  bushel  of  wheat  left  on  all  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  So  that  if  half  or  all  my  wheat 
should  be  eaten  down  by  the  pelua,  there  is  no 
remedy.  So  of  all  our  seeds.  I  have  about  one 
hundred  ears  of  com,  and  a  quart  of  beans,  bnt  I 
fear  to  plant  any  of  these  grains  lest  they  be 
destroyed ,  and  I  lose  all .  So  of  garden  seeds.  Had 
we  a  seed  store  on  tiaui,  I  should  experiment 
often.  As  it  is,  the  thing  is  dangerous.  Still  there 
is  hope  in  regard  to  Hawaiian  agriculture.  We 
have  a  committee  on  "worms  and  other  iigorions 
vermin,"  and  though  no  light,  or  none  of  any  con- 
sequence has  yet  been  cast  on  the  best  means  of 
destroving  them,  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
sometoing  will  yet  be  effected.  I  shall  expect 
something  important  from  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Yf.  Newcomb,M.  D.,  ascienUfic  mem- 
bers—at our  next  meeting.  I  think  that  a  place 
might  be  found  some  five  miles  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  back  of  my  place,  where  garden  seeds 
might  be  raised,  and  were  I  young  and  vigorous,  I 
would  try  the  experiment  ofa  garden  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  shall  keep  the  idea  of  such  a  garden  bo- 
fore  my  min(i  and  some  one  may  be  induced  to 
take  hold  of  the  thing.  Few  of  the  garden  seeds 
germinate  on  reaching  the  islands,  hence  the  scar- 
city of  New  England  vegetables.  We  seldom  see 
a  beet  or  a  carrot  or  a  turnip,  and  how  much  such 
vegetables  would  add  to  our  comfort,  I  need  not 
attempt  to  teU  you. 

But  my  dear  friends,  the  editors  of  the  Ntw 
England  Farmer  ^  and  ye  friends  who  read  the  pa- 
per, you  see  on  reading  my  report,  that  the  great 
obstacle  to  success  in  agriculture  lies  back  of  all 
these  difficulties.  It  mav  be  found  in  the  want  of 
laborers.  Fanning  is  in  low  repute,  and  for  au^ht 
I  see,  it  is  likely  to  be  so.  I  cannot  think  of  a  sin- 
gle youth,  if  I  except  my  own  son,  who  thinks 
even  of  becoming  a  practical  farmer.  Some  Wi- 
thers tell  of  such  and  such  a  son — young  and  ten- 
der as  yet,  becoming  a  farmer  aU  in  good  time.  I 
have  little  confidence  that  any  such  thing  will  be 
realised,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  all  the 
sons  of  these  fathers,  so  soon  as  they  approaoh 
manhood,  are  either  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
acquire  an  education,  or  are  allowed  to  go  behind 
the  counter,  and  devoted  to  the  important  work  of 
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jAeasttring  tape  and  weighing  sugar  and  nails. — 
So  strong  b  (fads  feeling  among  ue,  at  the  islands, 
that  I  am  acquMnted  with  a  Christian  mother, 
who  declares  that  she  would  not  consent  that  a 
daughter  of  hers  should  marry  a  farmer,  because 
formers^  work  is  so  dirty.  And  ;^et,  we  all  see  at 
the  islands,  that  the  nation  is  dyin^  ont  and  out, 
and  the  foreign  community  is  suffenne,  commerce 
languishing,  every  thing  and  every  body  suffering, 
because  scarcely  no  one  is  willing  to  culUvate  the 
earth.  The  Hawaiian  fields  might  *'laugh  with 
abundance  ;"  but  instead  of  this,  they  are  fruit- 
ful in  their  own  disgrace.  Where  there  is  one  acre 
filled  with  vegetation  and  fruitfiilness,  there  are 
hundreds  lying  uncultivated,— filled  with  thistles 
and  noxious,  or  useless  weeds.  Do  you  ask  what 
are  foreigners  now  doing,  since  the  crippling  of 
oommeree  has  closed  so  many  stores,  and  then 
blighted  the  prospect  of  gain  from  this  quarter  ? 
I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  as  I  told  the  people  in 
an  address  which  I  prepared  for  the  chiefs  and 
their  subjects,  persnaaing  them  to  unite  with  us 
in  our  agricultural  society.  Mosi  of  them  are  se^- 
ii%g  to  suck  (he  breasts  of  governmejU — dry  though 
ihty  tare — while  the  mother  earth  shows  her  bosom 
fuu  of  nourishment  and  aching  to  be  drawn,  they 
twmjrom  her  with  scorn.  Without  a  figure,  neai^ 
ly  all,  vrith  the  exception  of  a  few  planters,  seek 
some  easier,  and  as  they  seem  to  think,  more  hon- 
orable method  of  gaining  a  livelihood  than  by  toil- 
ing, and  drawing  their  support  from  the  bosom  of 
the  earth.  You  can  see  at*once  that  while  pub- 
lis  sentiment  shall  set  in  this  direction,  there  is  not 
much  hope  that  we  shall  become  an  agricultural 
oommunity.  The  Hawaiians  are  wonderfully  im- 
itative. Naturally  indolent,  they  seem  rejoiced  to 
find  examples  of  indolence  among  foreigners.  And 
at  present,  the  weight  of  influence  is  so  strong  on 
the  nde  of  trade,  barter ,  which  can  be  done  on 
horseback,  that  the  voice  of  the  few  who  are  will- 
ing to  seize  the  plow  and  the  hoe  or  spade  and 
(vy— "come  on ;  toil  and  eat  the  fruito  of  the 
esffth  obtained  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,"  I  say 
the  voice  of  such  seems  well  nigh  drowned  in  the 
damor  of  voices  which  ciy,  **Hosanna  to  trade." 

Still,  I  hope  for  better  times j  and  that  I  may  do 
something  to  usher  in  the  day  of  Hawaiian  agri- 
eiilture.  1  am  laboring  both  by  preeept  and  ex- 
ample, to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  earth — as  I 
believe  it  to  be,  second  to  no  business  or  profes- 
rfon,  in  genuine  honor.  With  what  success  I  mav 
toil,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  spared,  you  shall 
hear.    Yours,  vrith  esteem,  J.  S.  Green. 


flat  furrow.  It  cuts  a  furrow  fifleen  inches  mde 
and  eight  deep.  But  the.  difference  between  the 
two  plows  is  this : — The  double  plow  leaves  the 
ground  in  an  easy  state  of  cultivation.  It  not 
only  turns  the  surface  underneath,  but  turns  up 
four  or  five  inches  of  mould,  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  the  flat  furrow  by  harrowing.  And 
by  going  over  it  once  with  a  light  harrow  pre-* 
pares  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  seed. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Emox,  the  pattern  maker  for 
Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  has  made  great 
improvement  on  the  Michigan  double  plow. 

Respectfully  yours,  Fbter  Fay. 

Southboro\  May  25th,  1853. 


Fmr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
PLOWS. 

Mb.  EniTOR : — Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  lately  had  on 
trial  two  plows  of  Rugbies,  Nourse,  Mason  & 
Oo.'s  manufacture.  I  tried  them  on  about  four 
Mvea  of  green  sward.  Part  of  it  was  free  from 
■tones  and  the  other  was  not.  I  had  always 
aappoaed  that  the  double  plow  would  not  work 
welt  unless  the  ground  was  free  from  stones.  But 
I  found  it  on  trial  otherwise.  The  front  plow 
taking  from  three  to  four  inches  of  the  surface 
and  tamins  it  und^r,  the  back  plow  more  easily 

a^  out  the  stones,  by  the  surnice  being  turned 
er,  and  the  plow  keeps  on  in  its  course  with- 
out breaking  the  furrow.  I  also  tried  the  73  1-2, 
whieh  does  tha  work  admirably,  if  you  wish  for  a 


For  the  New  Engtaand  Farmer. 
BORSR8— VARXETT  OF. 

S.  Bbown,  Esq.  : — A  lady  correspondent  ealb 
for  an  explanation  of  the  borer,  described  by  me 
in  TOUT  March  number,  stating,  that  the  one  which 
I  aescribed  is  not  amone  her  acquaintances— I 
wish  it  was  not  among  mine,  as  its  depredations 
upon  my  trees  have  destroyed  some  of  my  fiurest 
and  best. 

There  are  several  worms  of  similar  size,  color 
and  configuration,  which  may  appropriately  be 
called  by  the  name  of  borer — among  them  may  be 
reckoned,  the  common  wood  worm,  which  is  found 
in  such  abundance  in  seasoned  wood  durine  its 
second  summer.  I  have  now  before  me  two  of  this 
class,  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  work  of  this 
kind  commenced  about  a  year  since,  upon  a  cord 
of  wood,  and  such  were  their  numbers  and  activi- 
ty, that  the  bark  now  readily  cleaves  firom  the 
wood,  they  having  entirely  eaten  the  sap-wood  im- 
mediately beneath  the  bark ;  they  are  now  about 
one  year  old ;  how  long  they  occupy  in  the  roond 
of  their  existence  I  am  unable  to  say. 

There  is  anotiier  kind  of  similar  configuration^ 
much  larger,  often  two  inches  in  length,  and  as 
large  round  as  a  pipe-stem,  found  in  soft  decayed 
wood.  There  is  another  kind  called  the  sawyer 
or  oak-pruner.  These  generallv  feed  upon  the 
sap-wood  of  oak  iHranches,  until,  at  leneth  thej^ 
eat  into  the  centre  of  the  limb,  and  finally  cut  it 
off,  when  the  branch  and  the  worm  fall  to  the 
ground  together. 

Another  kind  called  the  peach  tree  borer,  pre- 
vails to  a  considerable  extent  among  us.  The  eggs 
of  this  insect  are  laid  in  the  spring,  and  early  sum- 
mer, upon  the  peach  tree  very  near  the  ground. 
When  hatched,  the  maggot  immediately  eats  its 
way  vrithin  the  bark,  andfeeds  upon  the  bark  and 
sap-wood,  usually  leaving  the  outer  bark  unbro- 
ken ;  its  depredations  are  usually  at  or  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  its  presence  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  flow  of  sum,  mixed  with  its  <mttin£S. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  prevent  or  destroy  this 
insect,  except  by  removing  them  from  the  tree. 
This  may  be  easily  done  by  first  removing  a  few 
inches  of  earth  around  the  tree,  and  then  vrith  a 
sharp  pointed  bufe  find  the  habitation  of  the 
worm,  which  is  always  in  the  sapwood  just  under 
the  bark.  But  of  all  the  evils  with  which  the  firait 
grower  has  to  contend,  the  apple  tree  borer,  which 
also  attacks  the  quince,  locust,  ash,  and  some  oth- 
ers, is  the  greatest.  This  is  the  borer  of  which  I 
attempted  to  reooid  the  history,  just  as  the  borer 
itself  nas  recorded  it  upon  my  apple  trees ;  togeth. 
er  vrith  such  observatioBs  as  seemed  to  me  migh 
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be  wfleful  to  aU  such  as  bad,  like  myself,  unprofit- 
ably  made  its  acquaintance.    There  are  probably 
more  of  tbe  family  of  borers  than  I  have  enumer- 
ated, but  the  laiBt  two  produce  the  greatest  injury, 
and  espedally  the  last  one,  which  is  the  scourge 
of  all  our  orchards  and  has  by  wa^  of  eminence, 
been  called  Tub  Borir.  Its  simUanty  to  the  peach 
tree  borer  is  that  the  head  of  each  is  of  the  same 
color,  as  is  also  both  the  color  and  length  of  the 
body  ;  but  the  dissimilarity  is  so  striking,  that  a 
person  of  common  observation  would  never  mis- 
take the  one  from  the  other.    The  head  of  the 
peach  tree  borer  is  rounder,  resembling  the  head 
of  the  grey  com  worm,  or  cut  worm,  while  the 
head  of  the  apple  tree  borer  is  small,  protrudmgin 
a  sharpish  pmnt  from  the  body,  which  is  thickest 
and  largest  and  rather  flattened  where  the  head 
projects  forth  ;  the  last  is  dso  more  tapering  to- 
wards the  tail,  and  is  entirely  without  legs  or 
points  upon  which  it  walks,  while  the  peach  tree 
hotet  is  furnished  with  sixteen  pairs  of  points  which 
serve  it  as  legs.  ^         _  »^ 

The  insect,  which  is  the  highest  form  of  its  ex- 
istence, is  still  more  dissimilar  than  is  the  worm. 
That  producing  the  peach  tree  borer  resembles  a 
wasp,  of  a  steel  blue  color,  while  that  producing 
the  apple  tree  borer  is  a  beetle,  striped  with  hght 
brown  and  white.  I  have  thus  gjven  a.n  explana- 
tion or  a  key,  to  my  former  communication,  which 
I  hope  may  unlock  some  truth  or  lead  to  some 
action  in  arresting  the  progress  of  this  destructive 
insect ;  for  a  beautiful,  a  healthy  and  productive 
orehard,  is  next  in  the  scale  of  man's  happiness, 
to  a  good,  a  virtuous,  and  an  intelUgent  wife. 

Yours,       RrcEARD  0.  Stonb. 
Sherburne,  May  18, 1853. 


been  removed  formed  a  ditch  twelve  inches  deep 
and  eighteen  inches  wide ;  so  that  with  such  a 
plow,  and  a  strong  and  steady  team,  a  great 
amount  of  ditchbg  might  be  accomplished  in  a 
day  by  pasnng  through  the  fbrrow-trough  a  second 
time  with  a  smaller  plow,  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
earth  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Whdpplk's  opinion  is,  that  we  should  not 
wait  to  accumulate  large  quantities  of  manures  be- 
fore ''breaking  up;"  and  particularly  in  regard  to 
old  pastures.  His  practice  is  to  turn  the  sward 
under  twelve  inches,  roll,  then  thoroughly  pulver- 
ize with  plow,  cultivator  or  harrow,  until  the  whole 
Is  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth.  Qn  passing  over  a  field 
just  treated  in  this  manner,  we  found  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  find  the  grass,  BO  deep,  and  compactly 
had  it  been  placed  away. 

A  strong  evidence  of  the  benefit  of  deep  plowing 
was  a^rded  in  the  mass  of  grass  roots  which  were 
found  on  the  inverted  furrow ;  they  had  penetrated 
lower,  even,  than  the  twelve  inches  turned  up, 
and  were  exceedingly  numerous.  In  such  a  soil 
a  drought,  unless  very  8evere,would  scarcely  aflbct 

the  crop. 

We  believe  all  were  gratified  who  beheld  the 
exhibition,  and  will  he  induced  to  recommend  to 
others  the  practice  under  which  Mr.  Whipple  has 
been  so  successful. 


A  DAY  WITH  THH  »«aRBAT  PLOW." 

Olivicr  M.  Whippw,  Esq.,  of  Lowell  has  long 


UVB  AND  DBAD  WBIOHT  OP  OATTLB, 

Salesmen  commonly  calculate  that  the  dead 
weiirht  is  one-half  of  what  tiie  anunal  weighs  when- 
alive;  but  the  butcher  knows  that  the  produM  is 
greater ;  it  often  approaches  to  three-fifths ;  and  by 
In  exteninve  stock  bwliff  of  the  late  Mr.  Curwen, 
it  was  found  that  the  dead  weight  amounted  to 
fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  live.  But  the  amount 
diftrs  strangely,  as  may  be  seenby  t^?,  allowing 
statement  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  WoodhiU,  Canada 

l/Veiit  * 

Utt  Weight,  Deai  Weight.      TaUow. 

AberdeeoBWre  ox,       Jg        »  fj       J  }J       J 

Short  borned  ac,         J2         2  w       1  15       8 

Short  honiod  heifer,    JS         t  I?       7  14     iS 

Short  homod  •leer,     ISO  6  67       7  14     i* 

British  Hutbandrp,  toI.  1,  p.  89S. 


been  an  advocate  for  deep  plowing, 

"And,  strange  to  tell,  hw  practiced  what  he  preached.** 

On  Friday,  the  2Ut  May,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  his  operations  in  the  company  of  sev- 
eral gentlemen,  two  or  three  of  whom  were  plow 
manufacturers.  Ten  yeara  ago  the  field  had  been 
plowed  twelve  inches  deep,  manured,  planted, 
well  cultivated  one  or  two  seasons,  and  laid  down 
to  grass.  For  two  or  three  years  a  heavy  crop  of 
grass  was  cut,  which  decreased  in  amount  until 

the  last  season  when  about  a  ton  to  the  acre  was      ^^^  b«„jdv.  ^.  — w « 

obtwned.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  when  j^g  one  that  deeply  interests  fiimers,  ^«  *^ 
turned  up  ten  years  ago  was  yeUow,  with  the  ox-  call  attention  to  the  sulgect,  in  the  "<^  ™*  » 
oeption  of  two  or  three  inches  on  the  surface.  On  mav  awaken  inquiry,  as  to  the  queenoa  wna« 

taming  it  over  now,  eight  inches  was  found  to  be 


The  suWeet  of  Uve  and  deadweight  of  cattle  be- 


a  fine,  black,  and  apparently  rich  soil. 

The  plow  used  was  one  of  Rugglks,  Noussb,  Ma- 
son &  Co.'s  Eagle,  77.  It  cut  a  furrow-  twelve 
inehes  deep,  and  oocaeionally  where  every  thing 
was  ihvorable,  thirteen  inches,  and  eighteen  inches 
wide,  laying  it  over  m  an  angling  position,  so  as 
to  hide  all  the  grass,  and  leaving  a  lidge  of  broken, 
loose  soil,  more  than  ten  inches  in  depth.  Here 
was  ao  <^»portUnity  fi>r  the  .roots  of  plants  to  nun- 
bie,  luxuriate  and  feed,  that  we  never  saw  sur^ 
passed,     fiaoh  place  from  which  a  furrow  had 


may  awaken  inauiry,  as  *«  the  queeti(»  what 
should  be  the  rule  of  paying  the  fiMrmw,  ft>r  be^ 
he  may  have  grown  ?  It  costs  hun  quite  as  much 
to  erow  hide  and  taUow,  as  it  does  muflole  or  flesh, 
andwe  should  like  tp  know,  wh^  he  should  not  be 
paid  for  so  doing! — Ed,  Am.  Farmer. 

In  continuation  of  this  subject,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Colman's  Massachusetts  Ke- 

^*In  New  York,  only  four  quarters  are  made  by 
the  slaughterer,  and  the  hide  ft?\*f^^^»"  ^ 
reckoned  in  the  price  :  f^te  which  are  to  be  t^ 
membered  in  making  compansons  of  pnces  in  the 

diflbrent  markets.".  . ,.         <, 

««The  following  are  some  examples  of  live  and 
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dead  weichts  of  New  England  cattle  killed  at 
home,  and  after  being  driven  from  Connecticat  riv- 
er to  Brighton,  the  Boston  beef  market,  a  distance 
of  75  or  80  miles: 

Example  1. — One  ox  live  weight  in  market, 
2,393  lbs.;  quarters  weighed  418  lbs.,  415  lbs., 
324  lbs.,  331  lbs.;  hide,  150  lbs.;  tallow  173  lbs.— 
1,811. 

Diflbrence,  582  lbs. 

Example  2. — ^Two  oxen  of  A.  9.,killedat  home, 
weighed  as  follows : 

Live.  KUUd, 

1,979  lbs.  1,400  lbs. 

1,910  lbs.  1,341  lbs.     - 

AboQt  294  lbs.  loss  on  a  hundred  of  «h«  live 
weight. 

Sample  3. — An  ox  weighing  on  Connecticat 
river  2,250  lbs.,  weighed  m  market,  1,472  lbs. 
Loss,  778  lbs. 

Example  4. — An  ox  weighing  as  above,  2,255 
lbs.,  weighed  in  market  1,487  lbs.    Loss,  768  lbs. 

Examjpe  5.— A  fat  ball,  of  D.  S.,  killed  at 
home,  and  weighed  alive  1,495  lbs.;  dead,  1,051. 
Loss,  544  lbs. — Stock  Register. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
HBZPBBIMENTAL    FARBONGP*    AQAXN. 

Messrs.  Editors: — ^Yonr  correspondent  J.,  of 
Bridgewater,  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  April  30th, 
criticises  the  communication  ''Experimental  Far- 
ming*' with  a  ''home  thrust,"  ana  makes  a  pass 
at  mj  friend,  S.  F.,  of  Winchester,  but  the  armor 
of  S.  F.  is  so  well  adjusted  in  every  part,  that  the 
effort  is  as  vain  as  chemical  analyses  are  fallible. 

How  Mr.  J.  is  going  to  defend  himself  in  his 
"opinion,"  and  by  his  spirit  of  "controversy," 
against  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  our  best 
practical  chemists,  I  have  yet  to  learn.  I  advise 
every  farmer  to  read  the  communication  of  S.  F. , 
of  Winchester,  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  No.  3,  for 
March,  1853,  page  125,  caption,  "Analyses  of 
Soils. ' '  If  suoh  men  as  Professor's  Norton ,  Hitch- 
cock, Liebig,  and  others,  have  acknowledged  the 
imperfections  of  chemical  analyses  of  soils  as  ap- 
plicable to  practical  purposes  in  agriculture,  how 
can  Mr.  J.  make  us  believe  that  we  are  behind  .the 
times,  beyond  telescopic  reach,  or  does  he  suppose 
we  are  to  swallow  down  the  reports  of  chemists, 
good  or  bad,  as  infallible,  for  jgennine  science,  at 
"first  sight,"  without  an  emolhent  to  lubricate  the 
way  ?  Is  it  not  only  very  possible  but  very  prob- 
able, that  the  instance  of  augmented  crops,  related 
bY  F^fessor  Mapes,  might  have  been  owing  par^ 
tially ,  if  not  wholly,  to  a  more  careful  cultivatioiv, 
or  a  more  &vorable  season,  or  both  combined?  I 
have  but  little  iaith  in  reports  of  that  kind  where 
no  responsible  names  are  given.  I  have  repeated- 
ly raised  doable  the  quantity  of  produce  on  an  acre 
one  season  I  could  get  on  another,  soil  and  treat- 
ment being  equal ;  the  result  of  one  year's  trial  of 
a  particular  ingredient,  as  manure,  would  not  sat- 
is^ the  most  of  us,  as  it  would  not  allow  time 
enough  for  a  fair  experiment,  and  if  Mr.  J.  con- 
cludes that  because  Mr.  none  of  us  know  who, 
rai^  large  crops  after  having  his  soil  analysed, 
that  we  can  do  the  same  here,  he  must  "jump  at 
conclusions"  wonderfully, considering  that  as  much 


I  did  suppose  that  the  surface  soil  vras  very  much 
dependent  upon  the  subsoil  for  its  fertUitj,  till  I 
have  been  better  taught  by  my  friend  J.  in  his 
surface  reasoning.  I  TOlieve  in  many  instances  we 
can  form  a  better  opinion  by  examining  the  sub- 
soil, what  the  surface  soil  requires  to  fertilize  it, 
than  a  chemist  would  be  likely  to  do  bj  analyzing 
the  surface  soil.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
clay  applied  to  the  sur&ce  of  a  quicksand  subsoil 
was  a  proper  application,  but  no  experienced  far- 
mer would  applv  it  to  an  argillaceous  foundation. 

If  my  friend  J.  can  make  an  accurate  estimate 
by  "figures"  how  much  more  ground  will  produce 
by  being  analyzed  ,|he  must  be  the  greatest  mathe- 
matical juggler  of  the  age. 

If  fhrmers  are  to  be  governed  by  the  dictation 
of  chemists  of  doubtful  skill,  they  most  be  forced 
into  a  labyrinth  of  uncertainties  <^uite  as  perplex- 
ing as  the  old  system  of  composting  and  experi- 
menting. I  am  in  favor  of  cnemieai  anal^zation 
of  soils  Tor  all  who  are  disposed  to  go  into  it,  and 
think  that  good  may  come  out  of  it ;  but  by  the 
reports  of  our  most  able  ehemists  themselves,  of 
the  uncertiunty  of  deciding  accurately  enough  to 
give  positive  practical  directions,  and  considering 
the  great  vanety  of  surface  soils  on  our  farms  in 
New  £n|^land,  I  feel  but  littie  confidence  in  the 
application  of  the  science  to  my  land,  thinking  to 
be  remunerated  for  my  labor  and  expense,  but  I 
hope  my  friend  J.  will  engage  in  the  practiical  an- 
alysis of  his  soil  with  a  zeal  becoming  "a  man  of 
science,"  and  with  that  success  which  his  enter- 
prise shall  deserve,  and  be  able  to  enlighten  us 
who  are  behind  the  times  by  giving  us  good  prao- 

SlLAS  Dl 


tioal  demonstrations. 

Wilmington,  May  10, 1853. 
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W9r  tke  NetB  KngUmd  Farmer. 
PLA8TBR,  ASHBS,  &0. 

There  seems  to  be  nearly  as  many  opinions  in  re* 
gard  to  the  value  of  plaster,  as  there  are  people  ; 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  such  is  the  case,— ^for 
while  some  soils  are  benefited  from  its  use,  others 
appear  to  receive  no  advantage  whatever.  Until 
within  a  few  years  I  have  hacTiio  faith  in  applying 
it  to  any  soil.  But  for  three  years  past,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  have  been  materially  benefited 
by  using  it  on  potatoes,  planted  on  light,  sand^ 
land.  1  have  very  little  faith  in  making  use  of  it 
on  other  soils.  But  my  candid  opiaion  is,  that  it 
will  pay  for  the  fiirmer  to  purchase  plaster  at  pres- 
ent prices  to  put  on  potatoes,  where  they  are  plant- 
ed on  a  soil  of  dry,  sand v  loam.  Last  spring,  I 
plowed  up  a  piece  of  land  in  a  worn-out  pasture, 
which  grew  nothing  but  sweet-fern  and  whortle- 
berry bushes,  and  planted  the  same  to  potatoes, 
(potatoes  too  small  to  sell  in  market)  and  used  a. 
small  handful  of  plaster  in  the  hill  at  planting, 
and  the  same  at  hoeing, — and  I  had  the  largest 
yield  of  potatoes  and  of  the  best  quality  that  I 
nave  raised  fi>r  several  years. 

I  have  experimented  some  with  ashes,  and  am 
of  the  opinion  that  unleaohed  ashes  have  but  very 
little  effect  when  applied  to  com  hills  at  hoeing 
time.  I  was  in  the  haUt  several  years  ago,  of 
carefully  saving  all  my  wood  ashes  tp  put  on  my 
corn,  and  thought  the  while  I  was  getting  well 
paid  for  the  operation ;  .but  on  bringing  the  mat-, 
depends  upon  a  favorable  season  as  upon  the  auan- Iter  to  the  test  (putting  ashes  on  some  rows,  and 
tity  and  quality  of  the  manure  applied  to  the  land.  I  leaving  them  off  on  others,  side  by  side,)  I  was  ful- 
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ly  oonyfnced  It  did  nofc  "pay."  Ledohed  ashes 
spread  on  broadcast,  are  of  far  greater  value. — 
But  the  best  way  to  treat  one's  ashes  taken  <rom 
the  stove  or  fire-place,  is  to  empty  them  into  the 
hen-roost ;  and  with  the^  addition  of  plenty  of 
s&ndy  loam,  mixed,  as  of  coarse  \i  will  be,  with  the 
droppings  from  the  hens,  a  good ^* home-made  gaa- 
no*'  is  manafaetared,  which  when  rightly  apj^ed 
to  the  corn-field  pays  the  farmer  well  for  his 
trouble.  From  a  flodc  of  thirty  fowls,  a  half  cord 
of  good  manure  may  be  easily  made ;  and  it  will 
be  eoual  in  value  to  one  cord  of  manure  commonly 

Enrcnased  at  stables.  By  throwing  ashes  into  the 
en-roost,  a  two-fold  benefit  is  derived ;  it  not  on- 
ly adds  greatly  to  the  manure  heap,  but  acts  as  an 
excellent  preventive  against  lice.  Nothing  is  a 
surer  rem^y  to  destroy  barn-lice,  than  ashes  and 
sand.  Fowls  will  soon  rid  themselves  of  lice  if 
they  have  free  access  to  those  ingredients. 

A.  Todd. 
Smithfield,  R,  /.,  8/A  mo.,  1853. 


When  once  in  good  con<fition,  day  lands  will 
yield  fine  crops  of  grass  for  many  years,  with  the 
application  only  of  a  little  annual  top  dressing. 

The  action  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  as 
dead  leaves  and  vegetable  mould  about  the  roots 
of  trees,  is  to  give  out  carbonic  acid.  If  the  soil 
is  loose  the  tree  will  profit  by  this,  and  take  up 
by  its  roots  the  carbonic  acid  evolved.  But  if 
there  is  a  stiff  bed  of  clay  between  the  dead  mat- 
ter and  the  roots,  the  tree  will  be  prevented  from 
taking  up  the  carbonic  acid,  and  no  benefit  will 
be  received.  From  this  knowledge  the  farmer 
will  at  once  see  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  soil 
light  about  the  roots  of  trees,  which  he  wishes  to 
preserve  in  health  and  vigor. 

A  similar  operation  goes  on  also  in  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  com,  and  other  plants ;  so  that  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  importance  to  keep^the  soil  al- 
ways light  and  porous  wherever  we  cultivate. 


ACTION  OF  TBB  ATMOSPHBRB  ON 
THB  ROOTS   OF  FIiANTa 

It  is  necessary  that  air  should  have  access  to 
the  roots  of  plants,  as  much  as  posmble.  The 
admission  of  air  to  the  roots  is  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  and  to  the  germination  of 
the  seed.  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  in  combination 
with  carbon,  forms  carbonic  acid,  which  is  an 
agent  at  once  of  communicating  vital  heat  and 
aliment  to  the  plant.  This  necessity  of  the  ad- 
mission of  air  to  the  seeds  and  roots  of  plants, 
suggests  to  the  farmer  two  conditions  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  cultivation.  First,  seeds  should 
not  be  {Wanted  too  deep.  If  they  are  so  far  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth  that  the  air  cannot 
reach  them,  there  can  be  no  germination.  It 
has  been  found  by  experiment  that  potatoes  plant- 
ed more  than  three  inches  below  the  surface  will 
not  grow;  but  where  covered  by  turfs  or  light 
substances,  they  may  germinate.  The  other  con- 
dition is  that  the  earth  should  be  loose  over  the 
roots.  For  obtaining  this  result,  if  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  loose  and  open,  but  clayey  and  stiff, 
deep  plowing  is  necessary,  and  loosening  the 
soil  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  for  this  reason 
particularly  that  a  clayey  soil  is  inferior  to  all 
other.  To  bring  this  kind  of  soil  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence to  admit  the  air,  it  is  well  to  temper  it 
by  admixture  with  sand. 
-  In  plowing  clay  lands  the  furrow  should  not  be 
entirely  inverted,  that  is,  thrown  over  flat,  be- 
cause that  would  leave  it  too  compact.  But  if 
turned  with  a  plow  that  will  cut  a  furrow  seven 
inches  deep,  ten  inches  wide,  and  turn  it  up, 
leaving  it  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  some- 
thing like  the  roof  of  a  house,  then  the  air  will 
be  admitted  and  the  whole  mass  will  become  light- 
er. In  this  mode  of  plowing,  all  the  grass  is 
covered  m,  leaving  an  edge  of  the  soil  nearly  sev- 
en inches  thick  for  the  harrow  to  pulverise  into  a 
pleasant  and  productive  tilth. 


For  th9  Jftw  England  Farmw. 
8TATB  PATTPBR  FARM. 

Ma.  Editor  : — ^Being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  State 
Pauper  Farm,  in  Tewksbury,  a  few  days  since,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  go  on  to  tiie 
nound,  and  teke  a  hasty  view  of  the  prenuses. 
The  institution  stands  upon  a  gentle  swell  of  land, 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  building  is  of  wood,  three  stories  high.  The 
centre  of  the  main  building  is  to  be  f6ur  stories. 
The  walla  of  the  western  wing  are  up  and  covered 
in ;  the  sills,  floor  timbers  and  first  floor  of  the 
centre  and  eastern  wing  are  laid,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  walls,  which  are  nearly  ready  to  be 
raised.  The  bcdlding  stands  upon  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  hUl,  and  the  main  front  has  a 
northerly  aspect.  The  ground  descends  gently 
from  the  biuldings  on  three  sides ;  on  the  other 
side  it  continues  to  ascend  some  thirty  or  more 
rods,  but  I  think  does  not  attain  sufficient  elev^ 
tion  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water  to  the  upper  sto- 
ries of  the  building ;  nor  is  there  any  hilt  in  the 
ricinity  from  which  water  can  be  readily  obtained. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  this  indispensable  artide 
should  be  furnished  by  an  aqueduct,  in  unfiuling 
abundance.  The  convenience  of  this  has  been 
demonstrated  at  the  Asylum  at  Worcester,  and 
at  several  other  public  institutions  in  the  country. 
So  desirable  is  this  that  the  Coohituate  has  beoi 
carried  from  Boston  to  the  McLean  Asylum,  at 
great  expense.  Where  an  aqueduct  cannot  be 
kid,  the  forcing  pump  must  he  resorted  to,  by 
which,  with  great  labor,  a  scanty  supply  may  be 
obtained.  The  bam  is  erected,  and  stands  at  a 
suitoble  distance  from  the  house.  I  think  it  is 
not  a  model  bam.  The  cellar  extends  the  whole 
length,  but  only  two-thirds  of  the  width,  and  in 
the  very  part  where  a  cellar  is  most  wanted,  there 
is  none  at  all.  The  poete  I  should  judffe  to  be  24 
or  25  feet '  high.  It  will  take  a  very  long  pitch- 
fork, and  very  strong  arms  to  reach  the  hidbi 
beams.  It  is  heavily  timbered,  and  appears  to  oe 
well  built. 

I  understood  from  one  of  the  workmen,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  an  intelligent  man,  and  who  showed 
me  the  plans,  that  the  original  contract  required 
tibe  building  to  be  oompletM  in  October,  bat  that 
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80  many  alterations  had  been  made  that  he  thondit 
the  inow  would  fly  before  it  was  done.  The  baild- 
ing  stands  near  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  plat  of 
cround,  containiDg  some  forty  acres,  a  portion  of 
wHioh— that  whieh  ascends  to  the  soathward  and 
eastward — is  oovered  with  boshes  and  sorob  oaks. 
Here  is  a  fine  location  for  an  orchard,  ader  suffi- 
cient labor  shall  have  been  expended  upon  it. 
liie  remainder  of  the  plat,  after  deducting  some 
ten  or  twelve  acres  for  ayenues  and  a  lawn,  may 
be  converted  into  a  beaatiful  garden  for  the  pro- 
dvotion  of  yegetaUes  for  the  establishment.  The 
soil  is  good  and  contains  but  few  stones,  and  with 
proper  cultivation  may  be  rendered  productive. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  across  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  meeting-house  to  the  railroad  junc- 
tion, the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  as  is  most  of  the 
land  in  that  section  of  the  town.  It  bears  ^d 
rye,  and  with  a  sood  deal  of  manure  of  the  right 
sort  may  yield  tderable  crops  of  corn.  There  ia 
some  pasture  land  upon  the  hill  to  the  southeast 
of  the  house.  From  the  front  of  thq  house  there 
b  an  extensive  prospect  to  the  north  and  north- 
east of  the  rauge  of  broken  highlands  that  extend 
along  the  coarse  of  the  Menrimack,  constituting 
the  southern  side  of  its  bamn,  horn  the  mouth  of 
the  Concord  river  to  the  city  of  Lawrence,  and  of 
North  Tewksbury,  which  Ues  upon  this  range. 
This  village  has  much  increasea  within  a  tew 
years.  It  contains  several  fine  fiirms,  and  a  very 
pretty  church.  The  farm,  I  think,  should  the 
house  be  filled  to  its  entire  cafMicity,  can  do  but 
little  towards  sustaining  the  inmates.  It  may 
yield  garden  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  milk.  The 
surrounding  country  finds  a  ready  market  a^  Low- 
ell and  Lawrence,  which  are  but  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant. Boston  market  must  be  the  ultimate  resort 
for  flour,  grain,  pork  and  beef.  If  the  eood  peo- 
ple of  this  state  are  expecting  thai  the  farm  will 
contribute  in  any  important  degree  to  sustain  the 
establishment,  they  will  be  sadly  disappointed. 
Its  support  must  obviously  be  drawn  from  the 
State  Treasury  and  not  from  the  soil.  There  are 
upon  the  farm  some  ten  or  more  old  apple  trees, 
and  with  this  exception  it  is  very  bare  of  trees. 
Every  thing  is  to  be  done  to  get  the  farm  into 

I)roper  shape.  Fences  are  to  be  built,  fields  to  be 
aid  out,  avenues  to  be  constrooted,  dnuns  to  be 
dug,  trees  to  be  set  oat,  and  years  of  patient  la- 
bor to  be  performed  in  order  to  develope  thecapa- 
iMlities  of  the  farm,  and  produce  any  satisfiictory 
results.  The  constant  changes  to  which  the  force 
by  which  all  this  is  to  be  accomplished  will  be 
sal^t,  must  increase  exceedingly  the  difficulty 
of  its  accomplishment.  By  the  time  a  raw  hand 
is  so  trained  that  he  can  understand  the  direc- 
tions given  him,  he  will  be  off,  and  one  still  more 
raw  be  put  in  his  |>lace.  Any  practical  man  who 
has  attempted  to  carry  on  labor  bv  such  hands, 
will  readily  comprehend  the  difficulties  attending 
It.  Bat  perseveraTicf>  overcomes  all  things,  and 
in  the  lapse  of  years  will  convert  this  into  a  beau- 
tiful esti^lishment,  which  will  not  only  illustrate 
the  liberality  of  the  State  to  the  needy  and  home- 
less, bat  also  the  good  taste  and  judgment  of 
those  who  have  haathe  management  of  its  con- 
•ems.  Yoors,  &c.,  J.  a. 

Qnicord,  May  19. 


OmOUUI^TION  OF  SAP— YBaBTABZJEI 

BOONOaOY. 

The  circulation  of  sap  in  plants  has  much  anal- 
ogy to  the  circulation  of  th&  blood  in  man.  This 
is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
leaves  upon  the  sap,  and  its  subsequent  altered 
quality.  In  the  ascent  of  the  sap  from  the  root, 
before  it  reaches  the  leaf,  it  is  elevated  in  the  same 
manner  as  oil  rises  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp.  The 
leaves  receive  it  and  throw  off  an  Immense  amount 
by  evaporation.  In  this  way  there  is  a  constant 
oorresponding  action  between  the  root  which  draws 
the  water  from  the  earth,  and  the  leaf  by  which  it 
is  exhaled.  But  the  leaf  also  takes  in  water  as 
we}l  as  the  root.  The  most  important  function  of 
the  leaf,  however,  is  that  which  transforms  a  por* 
tion  of  the  water  or  ascending  sap  into  the  pecu- 
liar juices  of  the  plant,  and  sends  it  back  again , 
etrcnlating  it  through  the  vegetable  system  in  a 
new  form ;  mueh  as  the  lungs  change  the  venoua 
blood  into  arterial.  This  s^>,  after  pasong  thus 
through  the  leaves,  parting  there  with  some  car- 
bonic acid,  and  receiving  other  elements  from  the 
air,  becomes  invested  with  a  new  character.  In 
some  plants  whose  ascending  sap  is  poisonous,  the 
descending  si4>,  or  matter  oontunedinit,  is  highly 
nutritious.  And  it  becomes  also  elaborated  into 
those  special  secretions  known  to  us  in  the  form  of 
gum,  sugar,  starch,  gluten,  oil,  tannin,  turpentine, 
wax,  coloring  matters,  narcotic,  astringent,  fra- 
grant and  acid  properties,  and  the  various  products 
of  different  plants  which  are  nutritive,  medicinal, 
useful  in  the  arts,  or  destructive  to  life. 


Fwr  tkM  Ntw  Engiamd  Varmtr. 


Agriculture,  like  the  leader  of  Israel ,  strikes 

the  rock— the  waters  flow,  and  the  fhmished  peo- 
l^e  aie  satisfied. 


Mb.  Bbown  :-*The  Tree  Fever^  which  asaally 
prevfuls  aboat  this  season,  has  been  a  littie  more 
violent  this  year  than  ever  before.  Trees  by  loads 
have  been  removed  from  the  close  companionship 
of  the  nursery,  to  scattered  situations  in  remote 
fields.  I  sometimes  send  a  thought  after  those 
I  have  slowly  reared  from  the  seed,  and  wonder 
how  they  fiure  in  their  new  localities.  Alas !  sir, 
that  I  hear  occasionally  of  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. I  am  not  surprised  by  it.  I  only  am  when 
I  hear  of  young  trees  doing  well  under  circumstan- 
ces the  most  unfavorable. 

I  have  done  a  litde,  perhaps,  to  induce  othen 
to  plant  orchards,  honestly  believing  by  so  doinjg 
that  they  would  immediately  add  value  to  their 
acres.  But  it  has  happened  that  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  done,  has 
soon  discouraged  those  who  had  too  littie  faith  at 
best. 

Orchards  are  planted  every  year  without  das 
consideration.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  the  cultivator'  that  he  start  right  in  a  work 
which  will  absorb  time  and  capital  for  years,  and 
yield  a  return  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  judi- 
dous  application  of  his  laoors. 

With  som^  exceptions  wiU  he  do  better  tiian  to 
select  the  oomparatiyely  level  slope  south  of  his 
buildings  for  hu  orchards.    Here  the  north  winds 
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win  be  broken.  The  land  Ijing  near  the  hoase  is 
eMily  overlooked  and  tinea.  '*A  walk  in  the 
ercbard"  will  beoome  a  pleasure  the  whole  famDy 
may  often  and  eonvenientlj  enjoy. 

I  prefer  ground  that  is  level  for  an  orohaid,  to 
that  which  is  uneven ;  principally  for  this  reason, 
-—the  greater  ease  of  cultivation.  By  fireqiient 
plowing  among  trees  on  if  side  hill,  ridges  arepro- 
doced  which  are  a  damage  to  the  land.  Heavy 
rains,  also,  wash  the  soil  down  from  tlie  top  to  the 
valley,  where  it  aoonmulates  to  an  unprofitable 
depth.  The  team-work  on  hilly  ground  is  great, 
and  fatiguing.  It  is  economy  to  have  as  little  such 
as  possiUe. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  I  suppose  the  or- 
chard to  be  plowed  and  cultivated  every  year. — 
To  be  sure,  1  believe  in  no  other  system.  Ton 
must  take  care  of  your  trees  as  von  would  of  your 
com  and  potatoes.  Clear  cultivation  with  these 
crops,  aU  allow  is  necessary.  The  idea  that  young 
trees  will  ever  grow  in  a  touch  green  sward  is  an 
absurdity.  Therefore,  I  would  plant  the  orchard 
with  something — low-hoed  crops  nearest  the  rows 
are  the  best — every  year.  Some  plant  a  few  po- 
tatoes around  their  trees.  '*It  Iteepe  the  land 
loose,' '  they  say.  This  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  « 
bad  practice.  Such  seem  afraid  the  trees  will  hav^ 
too  good  a  chance.  What  they  gain  in  the  few 
potatoes — ^which  in  fact  is  no  gain,  being  so  scat- 
tered— is  doubly  lost  to  the  tree. 

I  will  add  to  these  sug^gestions  a  paragraph  from 
Cole*s  Amarican  Fruit  Book,  That  Mr.  Jonbs 
knows  how  to  obtain  a  generons  return  from  hn 
orchard,  it  is  bv  beingeenerousto  it  himself. 

"Mr.  MosKS  JoNXS,  ofBrookline,in  this  vicinity, 
a  most  skilful  cultivator,  set  112  apple  trees,  two 
rods  apart,  and  peach  trees  between  both  ways. — 
The  eighth  year,  he  had  228  barrels  of  apples,  and 
in  a  few  years  from  setttdg  the  trees,  $400  worth 
,  of  peaches  in  a  single  year  ;  and  the  best  part  of 
the  story  is,  that  large  crops  of  vegetables  were 
raised  upon  the  same  land,  nearly  paying  for  the 
manure  and  labor.  The  tenth  year  from  setting, 
many  of  the  apple  trees  produced  four  or  five  bar- 
rels each."  w.  D.  B. 

Concord,  Mass.,  May,  1853. 


world  will  make  upon  it.  Agriculture  will  flour- 
ish, because  the  demand  for  its  products  will  be  in- 
cessant, and  then  the  good  seed  of  our  friend  will 
spring  up,  cover  the  islands  with  beautifol  fields 
of  com  and  grain,  trees,  vegetables,  and  all  man- 
ner of  fruits  and  flowers.  May  he  live  to  behold 
a  still  greater  change  than  this,  springing  from  his 
noble  efforts. 

E^  Will  he  Inform  us  in  what  manner  we  can 
occasionally  send  him  such  books  and  periodicals 
as  we  may  think  would  be  useful  and  interesting 
to  him  in  his  extensive  field  of  practice  and  obser- 
vation? 


A  CHAPTER  FOR  NIOB  OLD  FARMBRS. 


HAWAIIAN  AaRIOtn«T0IIXI. 

The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  letter  in  an- 
other column,  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  He  wiU  find,  too,  that  the 
same  prejudices  exist  there  against  honest  toil, 
that  are  to  be  found  among  us  here.  We  thank 
onr  correspondent  for  the  interesting  letters  he 
fbmishee,  and  for  the  hearty  interest  he  feels  in 
the  noble  pursuit  of  that  calling,  which,  if  any 
can,  will  elevate  the  human  race  and  lead  it  on 
to  the  highest  enjoyments  and  dignity  it  is  capa- 
ble of  achieving  here.  He  must  not  be  disheart- 
ened.   If  the  seed  he  casts  to  the  earth  fail  to 


anmno*  hv.  4,^a  .--^-.  au  i.  i.*  i.  «.  .  .  ,  »"^  wcoKiy  papers,  lou  may  smue ;  oui  inese  in- 
spnng  up  and  grow,  that  which  he  is  sowing  by  ducements,  anf  the  comfortable  and  pleasant  air 
nis  excellent  p.xsimr\i/»a  tnili n/%t  /%;7  ^nf  ;MA«A«flA  «..  ^r  n ^-j ^^i.  ..^..u  t.^ ai.^  ^i.*i a. 


his  excellent  examples  will  not  fail,  but  increase  an 
hundred  fold ! 

As  the  native  population  dwindles  away,  that 
great  resting-place  in  the  highway  of  natioiw 
must  be  peopled  by  a  more  active  race,  in  order  to 
supply  the  demands  which  the  commerce  of  the 


Can  any  body,  tell  why  country  people  so  uni- 
versally and  pertinadously  persist  m  living  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  J    Can  any  body  tell  why  the 
front  door  and  windows  are  never  opened,  save  on 
the  4th  of  Julv  and  at  Thanksgiving  time  ?    Why 
Zedekiab,  and  Timothy,  and  Jonathan,  and  the 
old  farmer  himself,  must  go  round  the  house,  in 
order  to  get  into  it?  why  the  whole  family  (obliv- 
ious of  six  empty  rooms,)  take  their  "vapor  bath," 
and  their  meals,  simultaneously,  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  red  hot  cooking  range,  in  the  dog  days?    Why 
the  village  artist  need  paint  the  roof,  and  spout, 
and  window  frames  bright  crimson,  and  the  doors 
the  color  of  a  mermaid's  tresses!  Why  the  detes- 
table sun-flower  (which  I  can  never  forgive  "Tom 
Moore"  for  noticing)  must  always  flaunt  in  the 
garden?  Wh^  the  ungraceful  prim  poplar,  fit  em- 
blem of  a  stiff  old  bachelor,  is  preferred  to  the 
swaying  elm,  or  drooping  willow,  or  majestic  horse- 
chestnut? 

I  should  like  to  pull  down  the  green  paper  win- 
dow-curtains, and  hang  up  some  of  snowy  muslin. 
I  should  like  to  throw  wide  open  the  hall  door, 
and  let  the  south  wind  play  through.    T  should 
like  to  go  out  in  the  woods,  and  collect  fresh, 
sweet,  wild  flowers  to  arrange  in  a  vase,  in  place 
of  those  defunct  dried  grasses,  and  old  maid  "ev- 
erlastings."   I  should  Eke  to  show  Ziedekiah  how 
to  nail  together  some  bits  of  board  for  an  embryo 
lounge  ;  I  should  like  to  stuff  it  with  cotton,  and 
cover  it  with  a  neat  "patch. "  I  should  like  to  cush- 
ion the  chairs  after  the  same  fiishion.  Then  I  should 
like, when  the  white-haired  old  &rmer  came  panting 
up  the  road  at  twelve  o'clock,  with  his  scythe  hang- 
ing over  his  arm,  to  usher  him  into  that  cool,  com- 
fortable room;  set  his  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  be- 
fore him,  and  after  he  had  discussed  ft,  coox  him 
(instead  of  tilting  back  on  the  hind  legs  of  a  hard 
chair)  to  take  a  ten  minutes'  nap  on  my  "model" 
sofa,  while  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  clouds,  to  see 
that  no  thunder  shower  played  the  mischief  with 
his  hay. 

I  should  like  to  place  a  few  common  sense,  prac- 
tical books  on  the  table,  with  some  of  our  fine  daily 
and  weekly  papers.  Ton  may  smile ;  but  these  in-  • 


of  the  apartment  would  bring  the  family  oflener 
together  after  the  day's  ton;  by  degrees  they 
would  lift  the  covers  of  the  books,  and  turn  over 
the  newspapers .  Cons  tan  t  interchange  of  thought, 
feeling  and  opinion,  with  discussions  of  the  impor- 
tant and  engrossing  questions  of  the  day,  would  of 
course  necessarily  Touow. 
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The  village  tavern-keeper  would  probaWy  frown 
opon  it ;  but  I  will  venture  to  predict  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  fitrm-hoase  a^ovnng  love  for  home, 
and  an  added  air  of  Intelligence  and  refinement, 
of  which  they  themselvefl  might  possibly  be  nncon- 
soious. — Fanny  Fern —  Olive  Branch. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ORUBIiTT  TO  ANIMAI.a 

I  would  not  enter  on  mj  list  of  friends, 

(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibttity,)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets /oof  upon  a  worm. — Cowper. 


He  who  knowingly  would  injure  the  harmless 
creatures  God  has  made,  can  nave  little  feeling 
for  human  kind.  Ii^ury  to  creatures  may  some- 
times be  done  by  accident,  or  through  necessi^. 
Such  acts  '^incuT  no  blame."  But  ne,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  his  own  passions,  cruelly 
treats  those  animals  God  has  placed  here  for  the 
benefit  and  service  of  man,  is  justly  deserving  no 
claims  to  humanity.  It  is  not  the  man  who  beats 
with  a  goad  his  ox  or  his  horse,  that  may  be  called 
the  most  cruel  or  unmerciful ;  for  he  who  neglects 
to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  his  dumb 
creatures  is  equally  censurable.  But  in  most  ca- 
ses it  is  pretty  true  that  he  who  is  guilty  of  the 
one  act,  is  eijually  guilty  of  the  other.  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  nowever,  that  a  greater  degree 
of  kindness  is  shown  towards  dumb  animals  now, 
than  formerly — that  loss  beating  and  bruising  is 
resorted  to  in  the  training  of  young  horses  or  ox- 
en ;  yet  there  are  many  who  still  a&ere  to  former 
customs,  although  late  discoveries  and  observa- 
tions prove  that  gentle  means  and  mild  measures 
may  be  more  satisfactorily  used  towards  subduing 
the  brute  creation.  The  ''whip  for  the  horse'* 
will  be  but  frequently  used  if  the  hand  that  plies 
it  is  associated  with  a  kind  and  feeling  heart.  How- 
ever great  a  reformation  has  been  made  in  the 
mode  of  training  animals  to  service,  too  harsh 
measures  are  stiU  used. 

The  horse,  the  most  noble  of  all  amimals  used 
by  man,  is  the  most  cruelly  treated.  Even  in  the 
present  state  of  civilization,  I  presume  not  one 
horse  in  five  is  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
he  lives  out  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  My  opin- 
ion is,  that  if  this  animal  were  properly  cared  for, 
and  kindly  treated,  he  would  be  in  as  fit  condition 
to  labor,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  as  he  now  is,  with 
present  treatment,  at  twelve.  Very  few  horses  at 
the  present  day  ever  arrive  at  the  latter  age  in 
gK}d  condition,  with' soundness  in  body  and  limb. 
Hard  labor  and  improper  care  render  him  unfit 
for  service  at  an  early  age.  The  constitution  of 
the  horse  is  very  similar  to  the  constitution  of 
man,  hence,  the  former  is  no  more  fitted  to  bear 
excessive^  labor  and  unkind  treatment,  than  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  as  injurious  to  the  constitution  of  the 
horse  to  keep  him  at  labor  in  stormy  weather,  as 
it  is  injurious  to  man ;  hence  it  is  as  necessary  for 
a  teamster  (if  he  would  provide  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  his  team,)  to  use  the  same  care  for 
them,  that  he  does  for  himself. 

There  is  one  cruel  aot  of  which  too  many  are 
euilty ,  and  about  which  I  cannot  forbear  speaking. 
1  have  reference  to  the  practice  of  putting  off  hors- 
es which  have  become  unfit  for  service,  in  conse- 
auence  of  old  age,  to  cruel  and  inhuman  persons. 
Although  horses  thus  put  off  have  served  their 
^asters  faithfully,  and  doubly  paid,  perhaps,  for 


all  they  have  ever  received,  yet  still,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  paltry  dollars,  they  are  sold  to  those  who 
will  cruelly  treat  them  to  the  last  moments  of  their 
existence.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  man  who 
will  tku9  part  witn  his  horse,  is  as  virtually  cruel ^ 
as  he  who  abuses  him  after  he  has  him  in  his  pos- 
session. Is  it  not  more  an  act  of  meroy  to  talra 
the  life  outright,  of  a  worn  out  beast,  than  to  dis- 
pose of  him  to  an  individual  who  will  kill  by  de- 
grees? 

I  have  never  been  the  owner  of  but  one  horse^ 
and  although  he  is  considerably  on  the  down-hill 
side  of  life,  money  would  not  tempt  me  to  part 
with  him,  unless  I  felt  sure  he  w^s  going  into  the 
hands  of  a  merciful  man.  I  have  respect  for  the 
aged ;  and  verily  kindness  is  actually  due  thoso 
animals  whose  services  are  so  beneficial  to  ma2>- 
tind. 

Who  would  see  an  aged  father  or  mother  (whose 
lives  had  been  spent  for  their  children)  turned  off 
with  hard  usage  and  unkind  treatment,  because 
the  infirmities  of  age  had  rendered  them  unfit  for 
service  1  Of  course  the  kinder  treatment  is  their 
due,  in  consideration  of  what  they  have  been,  and 
what  they  have  done. 

Cruelty  to  animals,  is  a  subject  deserving  espe- 
<nal  attention.  Parents  ought  to  make  it  a  point 
of  duty  to  train  their  childSen  to  be  merciful  to 
animals,  as  well  as  to  human  kind.  If  this  were 
more  generally  done,  certain  it  is  there  would  not 
be  00  many  unfeeling  and  cruel  men.  The  bory  who 
is  suffered  to  grow  up  with  the  privilege  of  mflici- 
ing  pain  upon  every  animal  that  comes  in  bis  way, 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  cruel  and  hard  master,  over 
whom  and  whatever  he  has  the  control. 


*'Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 

And  righteous  llmitstion  of  its  act. 

By  which  heaven  moves  in  pardoning  guilty  man; 

And  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  years, 

And  conscious  of  the  outrage  ne  commits, 


Shall  seek  U  and  not  And  it  in  his  tarn." 


SnUthfield,  R,  /.,  2nd  Mo.,  1853. 


A.  TOBD. 


Fer  the  irewMiniieni  Fiirmer. 
QRAFTma  OlD  TRBBS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  grafting,  and  propose  to  ^ve  you  mT 
method  of  grafting  ola  trees.  I  select  such 
limbs  as  are  thrifty  and  of  a  proper  nie,  preferring 
those  not  exceeding  one-hali  inch  in  diameter.  If 
the  stock  is  not  too  large,  I  splice  graft — if  one- 
half  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  I  prefer  cleft  graft- 
ing. I  set  but  one  scion  and  scarfe  off  on  the  op- 
posite dde .  I  use  composition  without  ei  ther  mat- 
ting or  oloth,  and  consider  it  better  than  either, 
if  it  is  a  good  article.  With  proper  care  and  at- 
ti^ntion,  old  trees  may  l^e  made  to  yield  a  handsome 
profit  sooner  than  young  trees  from  nurseries.  I 
have  formed  handsome  .tops  on  trees  vrith  scarce- 
ly an^  signs  of  life,  by  thoroughly  trimming  and 
scraping,  grafting  and  washing  vrith  soap  suds. 

S.  £.  Hooker. 

PouUney,  VL.April  5,IS6Z. 


__  To  feed  an  ox  Id  one  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  weight,  usually  tekes  five  years  ;  while  the 
same  weight  of  poultry  can  be  made  ready  for  the 
table  in  abont  three  months,  and  at  less  than 
half  the  cost  in  food.  So  says  an  English  poul- 
terer. 
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SIVBRSmr  IN  THBORT  AND  PRAO- 

TIOB. 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  have  often  wondered  wby^it  is, 
Ihat  in  the  business  of  agriculture,  there  should 
exist  among  farmers  such  v^chaos  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice. It  is  difficult  to  find  two  farmers  who  agree 
in  hardly  any  two  of  the  practical  Operations  of 
their  pursuit.  And  if  a  novice  in  the  business 
should  judge  from  the  various  and  contradictory 
theories,  and  statements,  and  variety  of  results 
from  experiments,  he  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  science,  (or  rather  the  businesn,  of  agri- 
culture, for  science  it  could  not  be  called,)  was  as 
inexplicable  as  the  hidden  springs  of  life  and 
thought. 

Modem,  intelligent  farmers  say,  ^*plow  deep,^^ 
but  much  of  the  wisdom  of  long  experience  says, 
no !  unless  you  want  to  ruin  your  land.  One 
farmer  says,  top  dress  your  highland  grass  ground, 
but  the  thinkings  caiculating  farmer  says  no, — 
cultivate  no  more  land  than  can  be  kept  in  good 
heart  by  plowing  in,  during  tillage,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  right  kind  of  food  for  plants,^ 
support  whatever  crops  may  be  anticipated,  till 
the  proper  time  arrives  for  again  disturbing  the 
soil  (jompost  your  manure,  says  one ;  nonsense, 
says  another,  it's  time  and  labor  lost.  Just  as 
though  YOU  can  make  manure  of  loam,  muck,  sand 
«nd  such  trash ;  there  is  your  manure,  and  you 
oannot  make  any  more  of  it  by  adding  a  heap  of 
worthless  stuff.  One  farmer  says  a  good  cellar  is 
an  indispensable  appendaee  to  a  bam  for  econo- 
my in  the  preservation  and  manufacture  of  ma- 
oure!  Fudge?  sa^ft  another,  bam  cellars  are 
Aore  outsets  than  income.  Cut  your  fodder  for 
your  cattle  as  well  as  for  yourself,  says  the  econ- 
omic farmer ;  absurd,  says  the  objector,  to  suppose 
that  cutting  increases  the  nutritive  properties  of 
hay ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  nourishment  in 
A  pound  of  hav,  cut  or  uncut — therefore  cutting  is 
labor  lost.  (  might  ^  on  and  write  page  aner 
page  of  such  oontradictofy  theories  ana  practices 
without  exhausting  their  number,  but  it  is  need- 


skinnine  hand  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches ; 
a  drougnt  ensues  and  he  obtains  an  indifierent 
crop,  and  forthwith  condndes  there  is  but  Utile 
virtue  in  compost  manure.  Again,  another  fiunur 
er  at  considerable  expense  provides  a  cellar  to  his 
bam,  but  neglects  to  suj^ply  it  with  loam,  muck,  or 
sand  to  soak  up  the  liquids,  and  absorb  and  fix  the 
ammonia  of  the  manure;  hauls  the  fermenting 
heap  out  in  February  or  BLirch,  dumps  it  in  smaU 
heaps  upon  his  field,  where  the  searching  winds, 
scorching  suns  and  drenching  rains  of  spring  ex- 
tract the  largest  portion  A>f  its  fertilising  proper- 
ties, and  then  concludes  that  barn  cellars  are  more 
cost  than  profit.  Once  asaiiH  and  the  plodder  on 
attempts  to  verify  the  profit  of  chopped  fodder  for 
his  catde — but  he  commences  vrithout  the  requi- 
site knowledge  of  how  much  unchavped  fodder  is 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  or  his  stock  at 
certain  seasons  ana  temperatures,  tries  the  thing 
for  a  few  days ;  finds  some  work  in  il — which  to 
avoid,  he  oondudes  there  is  no  gain,  but  a  loss  in 
time  and  labor,  and  straitway  g^ves  it  up  as  a  new 
(angled  notion  of  amateur  farmers.  In  this  blind 
ana  indolent  manner  do  hundreds  of  farmers  lose 
the  advantage  of  many  modem  improvements  ui 
agriculture.  I  say  blind,  because  circumstances 
and  conditions  are  not  snfficientiy  taken  cognisance 
of;  and  I  say  indolent,  because  ^^nothing  that  is 
truly  valuable  can  be  obtained  mUkOUt  kibor  and 
pains,** 

Chemists  could  never  have  developed  many  val- 
uably resources  of  nature  had  they  not  applied  the 
closest  scrutiny  and  most  untiring  perseverance  in 
watching  and  testing  the  nice  conditions  and  ad- 
aptation of  circumstances  which  nature  requires 
for  her  wondrous  operations.  A  like  patient  ener- 
gy is  demanded  at  the  hands  of  the  farmer — en- 
ergv  of  mind  to  think*-an^  think  profoundly y  as 
well  as  of  the  will  to  do.  To  render  his  experi- 
ence of  value,  he  must  analyse  facts,  compare  re- 
sults, and  note,  if  possible,  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  success  in  every  experiment.  Nothing 
would  aid  the  farmer  in  these  pursuits,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  more  than  the  formation  of  Sodtil 
Clubs  or  Agricultural  Lyceums,   They  would  afibrd 


less,  they  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  far-  an  opportunity  to  every  former  in  a  town,  to  make 
^^'-  I  a  profitable  exchange  of  his  experience  for  that  of 

others.    Nor  is  the  advantage  of  such  social  gath- 


Now  what  I  vrish  to  inquire  is,  whence  comes 
this  confusion  of  ideas?  this  variance  in  men's  ex- 
perience ?    Are  there  no  settled  principles  in  agri- 
culture on  which  we  can  rely  for  gmdance  ?    Is 
success  in  its  pursuit  so  much  a  matter  ofchance, 
that  we  can  establish  nothing  as  certain  in  relation 
to  it  ?    Such  would  be  our  conclusions  certainly, 
were  we  to  give  credit  to  all  the  opinions  of  farm- 
ers in  relation  to  their  avocation.    Mere  opinions 
in  relation  to  the  practical  part  of  other  sciences, 
are  not  permitted  to  occupy  the  doubtful  position 
of  theories y  generation  after  generation,  but  are 
either  soon  exploded,  or  are  reared  into  the  digni- 
ty of  facts,  and  are  then  at  least,  adopted  by  those 
whose  interests  are  involved,  but  its  not  so.    As 
a  general  thing  with  fi&rmers,  one  man  attempts 
to  verify  the  theory  of  deep  plowing,  and  with  no 
'  regard  to  circumstances  or  conditions,  he  turns  up 
the  subsoil  of  an  already  starving,  exhausted  top 
soil,  manures  with  his  accustom^  sparing  hand, 
and  then  discards  deep  plowing  because  he  gets 
poorly  paid  for  his  ill  devised  experiment.    Another 
tttan  tries  the  advantage  of  compost  manure,  he 
applies  it  sparingly  to  a  lean  soil,  plowed  with  a 


erings  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  to 
aid  merely  in  material  gain.  They  serve  to  dis^ 
seminate  an  interest  in  aU  matters  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  moral  and  jntellectual  well-being  of  a 
community.  They  serve  tomwaken  and  nourish' 
those  kind  and  ^nerous  feelings  which  render  life 
agreeable  and  lightens  toil  of  more  than  half  its 
burdens.  County  Agricultural  Societies  are  un- 
questionably doing  good  service,  but  their  influence 
is  not  of  that  direct  character,  that  is  needed,  for 
practical  advancement  amonest  the  whole  body  of 
farmers.  They  serve  to  exhibit  the  results  of  sue- 
cessful  efibrt,  rather  than  point  out  the  errors  in 
unsuccessful  experiments.  Active  Town  Societise 
are  needed  not  only  for  their  direct  and  immediate 
influence  on  the  agriculture  of  the  town,  but  for 
the  important  ud  they  would  affinrd  to  the  useful- 
ness of^the  County  Associations,  by  awakening  an 
increased  interest  in  every  department  of  husband- 
ry ;  and  thereby  greatly  augmenting  the  number 
of  competitors  tor  premium  productions.^  There 
are  many  Town  Societies  already,  but  it  is  feared 
they  are  too  generally  in  a  dormant  state.    It 
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atrikes  me  that  these  might  be  brought  into  a  toore 
active  oondition,  and  new  ones  created,  if  the  State 
Society  should  issue  circulars  to  every  Agricultu- 
taX  town  in  the  State  innting  the  attention  of  its 
fitrmexB  to  the  subjeot,  and  requesting  such  re- 
turns, either  to  the  State  or  County  Society,  as 
would  insure  life  and  activity.  If  these  snggee- 
lions  are  of  any  worth,  I  hope  yon,  Mr.  Editor,  or 
some  of  your  correspondents,  who  are  better  aual- 
ified  than  myself,  wul  enlarge  upon  them  and  set 
ihem  forth  in  order.  t.  a.  s. 

Westboro\  May,  1853. 

THB  TRUB  BSODB  OF  CULTIVATION. 

Mr.  Editoh  : — ^I  was  much  interested  in  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend  T.  A.,  in  ]rour  last  paper.  He 
is  an  intelligent,  public  spirited  man.  He  has 
within  a  few  years  removed  from  the  sea-shore, 
and  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  his 
ovrn  farm  is  showing  the  eifect  of  energy  directed 
by  intelli^noe.  He  wants  to  see  all  the  farms 
uround  him  cultivated  in  the  best  manner,  and 
carri^  to  their  maximum  of  productiveness.    I 

girceive  that  he  has  got  hold  of  the  true  idea  of 
rmiog,  viz.,  that  it  costs  no  more  to  carry  on  a 
fkrm  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  iif  which  it  shall 
vield  a  large  crop  of  the  most  profitable  kind,  than 
'  it  does  to  carry  on  one  which  shall  yield  but  half 
a  crop,  and  that  of  but  little  value.  I  am  glad  he 
haa  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  State  farms. 

You  will  recollect  that  in  a  conversation  I  had 
with  you  a  few  days  ago,  I  mentioned  the  idea  of 
the  proper  layins  out  and  cultivatbg  the  State 
Pauper  farms,  which  the  eovemment  is  nowpre- 
paring  for  the  reception  offbreign  paupers.  Were 
suitable  men  placed  in  the  office  of  superintend- 
ents of  those  farms,  men  who  are  not  only  oomj^ 
tent  to  govern  the  inmates  and  manage  the  afikirs 
of  the  establishment  economically,  but  who  have 
a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  agricul- 
tiire,-^who  have  taste  and  judgment  to  lay  out  the 
fiinns  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  and  assign 
each  purt  to  its  most  appropriate  use,  model 
fiurms  might  soon  be  produced  at  small  extra  cost, 
which  would  not  only  be  a  credit  to  the  State,  and 
wouM  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the  in- 
mates, but  would  be  patterns  to  all  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  superintendents  might  consult 
with  the  &>ard  of  Agriculture,  and  receive  their 
advice  in  the  management  of  the  fhrms ;  indeed  it 
mkht  be  proper,  t^t  the%oaid  should  be  con- 
sulted in  tne  appointments.  They  should  be  re- 
quired to  keep  accurate  accounts,  of  debt  and 
credit  vrith  the  farms,  and  report  their  modes  of 
cultivation,  with  the  results,  from  year  to  year. 
In  this  way  they  might  be  made  to  some  extent 
experimental  farms.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  might  direct  the  cultivation  of  foreign 
seeds  and  grains  that  might  come  into  his  hands, 
iq^n  these  fiurms.  Exroriments  may  be  made 
with  imported  stock,  ana  in  various  ways  informa- 
tion acquired  by  experiments  upon  theiBe  farms 
might  be  rendered  useful  to  the  community. 

fiut  every  thing  of  this  sort  must  depend  upon 
the  men  placed  at  the  head  of  these  institutions. 
They  must  be  men  who  understand  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  agriculture — men  who  can 
distinguish  between  a  fuse  theory  and  a  true  one. 
Men  who  shall  not  waste  theii  time  and  force  up- 


on impracticable  schemes, — but  men  of  intelli- 
gence, judgment  and  experience. 

I  trust  this  subject  will  receive  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  *' powers  that  be,"  and  that  the 
suggestions  thus  made,  may  be  like  *^seed  sown 
on  good  ground,"  which  shall  bring  forth  an  abim- 
dant  harvest  of  good  results.  j.  b. 

Concord,  May,  1853. 


WBBB8. 

Weeds,  it  should  be  recollected,  are  always 
more  exhausting  to  soil  than  either  roots  or  grain 
crops.  They  are  indigenous,  consequently  gross 
feeders,  and  abstract  from  the  soil  only  those  ele- 
ments of  fertility  which  are  essentially  and  indis- 
pensably requisite  to  sustiun  the  more  valuable  and 
cultivated  crops.  It  should  ever  be  a  rule  with 
the  farmer,  to  allow  no  plant  to  perfect  its  seed  on 
his  premises,  that  will,  in  any  way,  diminish  the 
productiveness  of  his  soil.  There  are  many  weeds 
which,  if  cut  close  to  the  soil,  while  in  inflores- 
eyce,  ineyitably  die ;  and  others,  if  so  treated,  wall 
not  start  agiun  till  the  follovring  year,  or  if  they  do, 
it  will  be  very  feebly,  and  vnth  so  little  vigor  that 
they  will  el^ct  but  Httle  injury,  comparatively 
speaking,  and  without  any  possibility  of  producing 
seed.  Mullen,  thisties,  burdocks  and  many  oihsr 
noxious  productions  of  a  nmilar  class,  may  be 
eradicated  by  pla<»ng  a  table  spoonful  of  salt  upon 
the  stump  of  each  plant  after  cutting  it.  When 
these  weeds  are  *'in  force,"  we  have  frequentiy 
found  it  profitable  to  sow  salt  freely  after  movring, 
as  the  exuding  fluids  of  the  roots  dissolve  it,  and 
of  course  take  a  portion  of  it  into  thdr  Teasels 
where  it  acts  as  a  most  efficient  destroyer.  If  a 
field  infested  with  thisties  be  mowed  when  the 
thisties  ore  in  full  bloom,  and  salt,  say  two  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  be  soveed  upon  the  stumps,  and 
sheep  permitted  to  graie  in  the  indosore,  it  is  said 
the  thisties  will  be  at  once  destroyed.  This  is 
perhaps  a  more  economical  method  of  eradication, 
than  removing  the  plants  by  the  roots,  which  is 
tedious,  expensive  imd  but  seldom  eflectual. 


Ff  ike  Jf9w  Mnglmd  Fmmer. 
ABOUT  8BBBP  AND  STBBRa 

Will  Mr.  Gbo.  Camfbell,  of  Westminster,  Vt., 
please  answer  the  fbllowing  questions  for  the  ben- 
efit of  wool  growers  ? 

1st.  How  much  tar  do  yon  put  in  to  a  gallon  of 
oil? 

2d.  How  much  lampblack? 

3d.  Do  you  put  in  any  brimstone,  sulphur,  ros- 
in, or  any  kind  of  mineifd  ? 

4th.  "What  do  vou  put  it  on  with  ? 

5th.  How  muon  will  it  take  to  put  on  one  hun- 
dred sheep  ? 

6th.  What  advantage  it  is  to  shear  sheep  the 
first  of  April? 

WiU  some  one  tell  how  I  can  make  steers'  hems 
turn  up  when  they  begin  to  lop  1 

Young  Wool  Qbowxb. 

Cheshire  County,  N.  H.,  May,  1853. 
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VISIT  TO  THB  8TATB  KBFORM  SOHOOIj. 

No  better  evidenoe  of  the  progress  of  men  in  vir- 
tae,  and  of  their  gradual  approach  to  the  high 
standard  left  us  by  the  Sa?ioar,  is  needed,  than 
the  institutions  founded  for  the  comfort  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  reformation  of  the  erring.  In 
this  Commonwealth  these  are  numerous,  general- 
ly managed  with  ability  and  good  judgment,  and 
ace  aooomplishiDg  the  objects  deaiied  by  their 
benevolent  founders. 

The  Rrform  School  at  Wesiboro'  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  these  charities.  In  the  language  of  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  we  belicTe  ''thai  of 
the  many  and  valuabla  institutions  sustained  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  public  treasury,  there  is 
none  of  more  importance,  or  holds  a  more  intimate 
oonneotion  with  the  future  prosperity  and  moral 
integrity  of  the  community,  than  one  which  prom- 
isee to  take  neglected,  wayward,  wandering,  idle 
and  vicious  boys,  with  perverse  minds  and  cor- 
rupted hearts,  and  cleanse,  and  purify,  and  reform 
them,  and  thus  send  them  forth,  in  the  erectness 
of  manhood  and  in  the  beauty  of  virtue,  educated 
and  prepared  to  be  industrious,  useful,  and  virtu- 
ous cittiens«" 

Connected  with  this  school  there  is  a  farm  con- 
sbting  of  285  acres  of  excellent  land.  This  b  di- 
verttfied,  having  fine  hill  pastures,  rich  bottoms, 
broad  plains  of  light,  sandy  soil,  suitable  for  com 
and  roots,  and  the  heavier  granite  formations,  ex 
oellent  for  grass  fields,  apples  and  other  fruits. 

The  location  of  the  farm  is  one  of  surpassing 
loveliness.  Chauncejf  Pond,  a  sheet  of  dear,  pure 
water,  about  30  feet  in  depth,  and  covering  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres  of  land,  laves 
the  foot  of  the  pastures  and  fields,  while  the  ground 
rises  by  a  gentle  acclivity  from  the  shores  to  a 
height  whieh  overlooks  this  beantifVil  gem  of  a  lake, 
and  an  extent  of  country  beyond,  embracing,  in 
part,  the  village  of  Wes thorough,  and,  from  some 
portions  of  the  farm,  the  glittering  spires  of  the 
churches  at  Nprthboro'.  The  situation  is  suffi- 
ciently retired,  and  yet  of  easy  and  convenient  ac- 
eess ;  the  depot  at  the  village  of  Westboro'  being 
within  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  road  level,  or 
of  very  gradual  ascent. 

The  main  buildings  are  of  bride,  thdr  architec- 
toral  style  imposing,  and  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  them  commodious,  airy  and  convenient, 
while  some  of  the  accessaries  are  entirely  out  of 
I^aee.  The  piggery  being  on  one  side,  and  an  im- 
mense reservoir  for  the  collection  of  the  drainage 
being  on  another  side  of  the  house,  the  inmates 
may  regale  their  sense  of  smell  on  '*an  ancient 
and  fish-like"  odor,  from  whatever  point  of  com- 
pass the  winds  may  come. 

There  are  now  nearly /our  hundred  boys  at  the 
sohool,  And  their  time  is  divided  as  follows : — for 
labor,  six  hours;  for  school,  four  hours ;  for  sleep. 


eight  and  one-half  hours ;  and  one-half  hour  in 
devotional  exercises,  inddental  duties,  and  recN* 
ation.  In  one  apartment,  we  saw  between  60  and 
70  boys  stitching  men's  shoes  ;  in  another,  70  al 
work  on  children's  and  women's  shoes,  and  in  a 
third,  between  80  and  90  sewing  on  cotton  doth, 
and  on  the  blue  material  for  jackets  and  panto* 
loons,  and  knitting,  or  darning.  Others  were  en* 
gaged  in  various  duties  about  the  house,  and  tke 
remainder  occupied  on  the  fiirm. 

During  their  playtime,  after  £nn«r,  we  wenb 
among  these  boys  and  had  free  conversation  witli 
them.  On  inquiring  what  work  they  chose  to  be 
engaged  in,  the  universal  reply  was,  farming,  fiump 
ing;  and  their  countenances  brightened,  as  they 
replied,  each  seeming  to  infer  firom  the  inquiry  thai 
they  might,  perhaps,  elect,  what  business  they 
should  pursue.  But  as  it  is  unnatural  that  ohQ* 
dren  should  be  sulyeoted  to  so  much  restraint, 
shut  up  within  brick  wails  and  dose  rooms,  it  it 
not  strange  that  they  all  declared  for  the  green 
fields,  the  babbling  brooks,  and  the  singing  birds* 
Alas !  that  so  many  young  hearts  should  throb  m 
vain  for  the  M^yments  of  this  beautiful  worid, 
open  and  free  to  idl,  whom  the  seductive  influences 
of  error  have  not  rendered  unsafe  to  go  at  large, 
amidst  its  peaceful  paths  and  glowing  forms !  On 
these,  the  stamp  of  such  influences  was  plain.<— 
Some  oountenanoes  there  were,  meek  and  sad, 
expressive  of  contritron  and  shame ;  but  on  most, 
that  bold  and  hardened  cast  impressed  on  those 
early  initaated  in  the  school  of  vice,  was  partiea- 
larly  evident.  On  remarking  that  they  appeared 
happy,  one  of  them  replied,  **iiA  /  some  oftucan*i 
help  thinking;  those  who  donH  think,  do  well 
enough," 

The  institution  was  founded  by  munificent  do- 
nations and  bequests  from  the  Hon.  THxonoRB  Lr- 
MAN,  of  Brookline,  in  this  State,  amounting,  in  all, 
to  the  sum  of  $72,500.  The  &rm  has  now  cost 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  speak  in  de- 
tail of  the  founding  of  the  institution,  or  the  man* 
agement  of  its  inmates ;  but  briefly  to  notice  it  m 
an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

At  t^he  last  meeting  «f  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, the  following  resolution  was  adopted  :— 
Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Wilder,  Page,  Phoctob, 
Hitchcock,  Sihtb,  Dodqb,  Prxnch,  Bkowv, 
Spraqub,  and  Lawton,  be  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  con- 
sider and  report,  whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  M 
may  convenientiy  be  afforded  by  the  State  to  this 
Board,  to  facilitate  experiments  in  sdentifio  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  by  the  use  of  the  lands  connect- 
ed with  the  State  Reform  Sohool  at  Westboro'. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions  most  of 
the  gentlemen  named  in  the  resolution,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and 
Gen.  Sutton,  of  the  Ck)undl,  visited  the  farm  and 
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14^001  on  Wedneadaj  the  first  of  June,  and  devo- 
ted the  day  to  such  examinations  and  inquiries  as 
Ihey  were  able  to  make.  They  found  the  farm  as 
has  been  already  suggested,  possesmng  every  nat- 
ural capability  that  is  desirable ;  the  soil  not  only 
▼arying  in  quality,  but  lying  so  as  to  render  eyery 
fikoiiity  in  the  various  operations  of  culdvation. 
Many  improvements  hane  been  made,  such  as  the 
ranoval  of  old  buildings  and  the  erection  of  a  house 
for  the  farmer,  an  excellent  bam,  152  by  42  feet, 
gtading  about  the  institution,  making  roads,  dig- 
l^g  vrells  and  trenches  to  lay  water  pipes,  setting 
fruit  trees,  &c. ,  &c.  A  thousand  other  things,  in- 
sklent  to  a  new  place,  have  also  been  done,  which 
would  scarcely  be  noticed  by  an  unpractised  eye. 
In  common,  we  believe,  with  all  the  committee, 
we  were  disappointed  in  not  finding  the  farm  in  a 
higher  state  of  cultivation, — a  more  perfect  system 
of  cropping, — better  fences  and  gates,  and  that 
general  air  of  neatness  and  order  which  indicates 
skill  and  thrift.  There  were  certainly  some  nui- 
MUices  which,  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to 
ttxist,  and  which  ought  to  be  at  once  abated ;  and 
there  is  room,  we  are  confident,  for  the  ezexxnse 
of  a  degree  of  skill  and  energy  which  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  reports,  how- 
ever, we  find  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  Income  of  the  farm,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  condensed  from  the  annual  re- 
ports for  the  last  four  years : — 

11i«  wtimaud  value  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  for  the  year 

ending  Nov.  80,  1849,  waa 03,16104 

Do.  do.  do.  1850 3,976  Sl 

Do.  do.  do.  1851 5,16315 

Do.  do.  do.  1852  6,082  14 

We  have  no  disposition  to  find  fault  vrith  what 
has  been  done,  or  neglected  to  be  done.  Our  own 
experience,  both  in  building  and  in  reclaiming  im- 
poverished lands,  has  been  sufficient  to  convince 
as  that  it  requires  a  great  expenditure  of  money, 
and  the  lapse  of  years  of  energetic  application,  to 
change  the  face  of  300  acres  and  render  it  attrac- 
tive to  the  critical  visitor. 

The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  farm  af- 
fords every  facility  for  making  such  experiments 
as  are  considered  important,  and  with  pecuniary 
profit  to  the  State  ;  and  that  the  form  ought,  and 
under  skilful  management,  may,  become  the  Mod- 
el Farm  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  1  ru;$tees,  in  their  annual  reports,  speak, 
throughout,  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  faithful- 
ness and  ability  of  all  the  officers  in  the  institution. 
We  infer,  therefore,  that  whatever  the  Trustees 
have  directed^  has  been  faithfully  accomplished. 
That  some  important  matters  have  been  over- 
looked, and  that,  with  tlie  means  at  hand,  a 
more  rapid  jjrogress  might  have  been  made,  would 
be  evident  to  the  eye  of  every  skilful  farmer. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  Board  of  Trus-  ■ 
tees  will  scrutinize  every  department,  and  give  it 


all  the  energy  of  which  it  is  siusceptible,  and  that 
if  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  operations  neces- 
sary to  be  conducted,  they  will  call  to  their  ud 
the  enlightend  wisdom  of  those  conversant  with 
the  details  of  every  branch  of  improved  husbandry. 
We  saw  enough  in  this  brief  visit  to  contradict, 
the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  that 

"Men*a  evil  manners  Hve  In  braas,  their  Tirtuei 
We  write  ki  water.'* 

The  memory  of  the  founder  of  this  noble  insti- 
tution shall  be  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
when  monuments  of  brass  and  marble  shall  have 
cmmbled  to  their  native  dust.  It  shall  dwell  in  the 
hearts  of  the  redeemed  from  youthful  err  or  ^  when 
they  stand  in  the  purity  of  manhood  before  the 
world,  saving  and  restoring  in  their  turn,  the  way- 
ward and  the  sinning.  Let  it,  then,  be  our  care  to 
watch  over  its  interests,  and  see  that  the  objects 
of  its  founder  are  fully  attained. 


LUNAR  AND  STSIiLAR  INFLX7BNOB. 

We  were  under  the  impression  that  sensible 
people  no  longer  consulted  the  ^'Man  in  the  Alma- 
nac '  as  to  when  crops  were  to  be  planted,  hogs 
killed,  and  children  weaned ;  and  m  all  serious- 
ness, placed  the  alleged  influence  of  lunar  changes 
on  the  animal  and  vegetable  kin^oms,  in  the  same 
category  with  those  which  set  Friday  down  as  an 
unlucky  day.  In  this,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  fol- 
lo¥rine,  we  have  been,  and  in  quite  a  large  and  re- 
spectable company,  unlearning  too  fast. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Jane  Pierson,  in  a  controversy  with 
a  correspondent  of  the  Farm  Journal^  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lunar  influences,  after  some  earnest  argu- 
ments, invites  him  to  a  trial  of  the  following  ex- 
periments. She  says : — *' First,  we  test  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  in  her  nodes.  If  Medicus  will 
lay  a  board  on  young  growing  grass,  when  the 
moon  is  in  her  aescending  node,  he  will  find,  on 
takine  it  up  after  a  week  or  so,  that  it  has  smoth- 
ered uie  grass  under  it,  and  settled  dose  to  the 
earth.  A  similar  board  rimilarly  placed,  in  the 
time  of  the  moon^s  ascension,  will  not  do  so.  He 
will  find,  on  taking  it  up,  afler  the  same  interval, 
that  the  erass  has  continued  to  grow  under  it,  ap- 
narentiy  lifting  the  hoatxd  with  its  growth.  Next 
for  the  phases,  he  shall  select  a  head  of  the  large 
double  French  marieold ;  he  shall  have  no  SMd 
but  what  erows  in  this  head.  He  shall  j^lant  some 
near  the  full  of  the  moon,  when  the  sign  is  in  Gem- 
ini or  libra ;  they  will  preduce  larse  double  flow- 
ers. He  shall  plant  the  same  head  of  seeds  near 
the  change  of  the  moon,  and  the  flowers  vnil  be 
single  ;  and  if  the  sign  be  at  Leo  or  Scorpio,  they 
will  not  develope  even  one  full  row  of  petals. 

**He  shall  sow,  plant,  or  transplant  herb,  vine 
or  tree,  when  the  moon  is  near  the  full,  and  the 
sign  of  Virgo,  and  he  will  have  abundance  of  bloe- 
soms,  and  of  lone  succession,  but  great  paucity  of 
seed  or  fruit.  He  shall  transplant  trees,  or  cut 
down  weeds,  briars  or  thistles,  when  the  moon  is 
old,  and  in  the  sign  of  the  Heart,  and  if  they  do 
not  die  at  once,  they  will  never  thrive,  but  dwin- 
dle away  and  prish. 

'*When  Meaicus  shall  have  made  these  experi- 
ments, and  witnessed  their  results,  year  after  year, 
he  will  become  a  convert  to   the  theory  of  lunar 
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and  BteUar  influence ;  and  thongh  like  h«n^^^^^ 


all  others  that  had  been  or  were  then  on  the  «fftb. 


ana  Bieuar  i°"»7"^  »  3,  .-'■^;:p;u"  aatroloaioal  To  produce  and  maintain  this  difference,  the  insti- 

K         \  •'  li. u:-.!.  k.k  aaoa    AnH  nfuinot  OOntrO-ll 


Geve  the  results 
vert.     Then 
again." 


L  wLThe  sees^^^^^^^         co^tro-  ng  character."  ....  "It  is  from  the  wan  of 
T  «Wl  eSCfew  from   him  rigkit  understandingof  the  system  thus  established, 
I  shall  expect  to  near  iru  j^^g^^  ^^  ^^^  and  snoh  diverse  schemes  are  en- 

tered upon  to  effect  what  can  be  done  m  re^^^J 
only  by  the  system  itself.  Thus,  instead  of  aU 
devoting  their  care  and  their  efforts  to  the  advance- 
ment and  perfection  of  its  several  parts,  atteinpti 
without  end  have  been  made  at  all  times  and  in 
almost  all  parts  of  our  country,  by  individuals,  by 
neighborhoods,  and  by  assemblages  of  men,  agree- 
ing m  some  peculiar  opinions,  to  establish  schooto 
of  all  grades  and  forms,  quite  different  from  the 
Dublic  ones ;  and  by  which  out-of-the-way  pro- 


F«r  the  Nevf  EngUmA  Farmer 
MOUNT  AIRT  IKBTTPUTB. 

It  appears  by  a  notice  in  a  number  of  the  Far- 
mer, that  this  institution  has  been  discontinued, 
after  having  been  in  operation  eight  years,    w  w 
stated,  also,  that  of  the  217  pupils  that  have  at- 
•  tended  this  agricultural  school,  fowr  oniy  were 

sons  of  farmers.  . .  is  j      uu 

Had  Professor  Wilkinson  been  satished  with 


Had  Professor  Wilkinson  been  satisfied  with  ^^^^  .^^  j^^^^  l^^^p^  g^j„^e  times  to  secure  per- 
the  above  announcement,  I  should  not  have  trou-  ^^  «^^  j^^^  objects,  and  not  unfrequently  to  ao- 
bled  you  with  this  communication,  p  w  *?  *"«  oomplish  some  extraordinary  good  to  their  fellow- 
s«p^.«..^«  ^\.ir\^  v.a  Ata^u  from  the  facts  statea,  ^^^iaens.    These  serve  to  distract  the  public  atton- 

..        <« i.1. . 1 1.  ^r  ».u^  «.«Ta<-A«M    ttnii  oft-times 


inference  which  he  draws  from  the  facts  stated, 
that  I  wish  to  call  attention,— via. ;  that  the  rea- 
soiwwhy  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  students  were 
sons  of  farmers,  is  because  the  latter  think  that 
they  are  competent  to  educate  their  own  sons. 

From  these  instructive  facts,  I  djfaw  a  different 
inference ;  farmers  do  not  patronize  these  isolated 
insiiiMtAora,  because  they  believe  our  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  are,  or  should  be,  fully  competent  to  edu- 
cate their  sons,  ^ 

It  is  hoped  that  a  brief  discussion  of  this  subject 
may  do  something  towards  turning  the  expecta- 
tions and  reliance  of  the  friends  of  agricultural  ed- 
ucation, in  this  country,  from  schools  of  an  Euro- 
pean type,  to  those  of  the  New  England,  or  as  it 
18  rapidly  becoming,  the  American  system.    ^      . 

That  isolated  agricultural  schools  succeed  in  Eu- 
rope, is  with  me  prima  fade  evidence  that  they 
wul  not  succeed  here.     England  has   excellent 
schools  for  the  soldier,  for  the  priest,  for  the  gen- 
tleman fiurmer,  &c.,  but  for  the  "myriads  of  chil- 
dren that  throng  the  by-places  and  thoroughfares 
of  her  great  cities,— which  cluster  like  bees  in  her 
vast  manufacturing  establishmente,  and  overspread 
her  well  tilled  fields,"  her  government  provides 
none.    Benevolent  indiyiduals  have  indeed  done 
something  towards  supplying  this  deficiency ;  but 
then  it  must  be  by  means  of  "Ragged  Schools"— 
as  though,  in  England,  eharityfor  the  child  of  ne- 
glect, dared  not  minister  to  its  necessities,  with- 
out mingling  insult  witfi  relief.    This  system  of 
education,  or  rather  want  of  all  system,  may,  and 
probably  does,  accord  with  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  forms  of  society  existing  there  ; 
and  consequentljr  is  unsuited  to  either,  as  estab- 
lished in  tne  United  States. 

However  brilliant  the  success"  of  the  "model" 


tion  from  the  schools  of  the  system,  and  ott-fame« 
for  a  while  to  do  them  a  serious  injury.  Yet  tba 
result  always  vindicates  the  excellence  and  power 
of  the  public  system,  and  ite  adaptedness  to  the 
eenius  of  our  government.  It  moves  quietly  (m 
fto  way,  and  inevitably  they  are  so  modified  as  to 
conform  to  ite  principles  and  become  a  part  ot  i«, 
or  they  fall  before  it.  One  after  another  it  de- 
vours  them,  as  Aaron's  rod  of  miraculous  bfe  swalr 
lowed  the  mapo  serpente  of  Egypt. " 

That  the  "  public  system  "  has  thns  "ttde- 
voured  the  various  schools  which  have  been  ertab- 
lished  to  teach  the  science  of  agricultare,  is  to  me 
a  subject  of  congratulation ;  although  I  wouldnot 
impeach  the  motives  of  the  advocates  of  thej© 
"oSlof-the-way  prooeedingp."    Men  are  piwie  to 
look  beyond  themselves  and  their  oircumstanoej 
for  the  means  of  doing  ^ea<  things.    The  mmd 
somehow  inclines  to  overiook  the  understood  and 
available,  and  reach  forth   for  something  new, 
something  distent,  or  mysterious,  whenever  a  pow- 
erful effort  is  to  be  made.    Hence,  good  men,  m 
their  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  educataOB 
among  farmers,  seem  to  overlook  our  New  Bq£ 
land  System  of  schools,— a  system  born  of  the  venr 
necessities  of  freedom— a  system  on  which  the  lib- 
erties of  twenty-three  millions  of  freemen  rest— a 

system  in  whfch  they  J^«^^«  ^^t!^^^,^^!^^!^^^ 
cated,— and  advocate  the  adopUon  of  the  schools 
of  Bneland  and  of  the  continent  as  models  for  mr 
stitutions  in  which  American  farmers  are  to  be 

"^itfthe  demand  for  agricultural  coUeges  and 
schools  involves  this  idea,  I  am  .^^^ly.  «J^«fi?f^^ 
They  do  not  harmonize  with  our  free  mstitataons , 

X.UVJ  V.V  y^  aiiFA-  nut  all 


However  brilliant  the  success"  of  the  "model'    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  cto*— a  large  one,  to  be  sure,  but  M 
schools  of  Europe  may  appear,  they  are  generally  ^.^j/^oyg^  for  that ;  as  a  large  influence  would  m 
schools  that  none  may  enter  but  those  born  m  cer-  „.,.v,^.„^„  ft^„  anhools  common  to  all. 
tain  circumstences,  or  possessing  certMn  patron- 
age or  influence  ;  and  it  is  with  the  most  pleasur- 
able emotions  that  I  turn  my  thoughte  from  them 
to  our  own  New  England  system  of  education,  with 


her  district  and  high  schools,  and  colleges, — the 
birth-right  of  every  child  bom  on  our  soil,  and  free 
to  the  children  of  the  thousands  who  annually  come 
to  us  from  other  lands.  The  world  has  never  seen 
the  like.  "History,"  says  Prof.  G.  W.  Bbnbdict, 
in  a  discourse  upon  the  subject,  "showed  our  fore- 
fathers the  close  connection  between  the  charac- 
ters of  the  various  govemmento  of  the  world,  and 
that  of  the  institutions  of  learning  existing  under 
them.    Our  government  was  to  be  different  from 


withdrawn  from  schooU  common  »  "l- 

I  fear  om  system  of  public  sohooU  w  in  ««««» 
both  from  the  assaults  of  open  enemies,  and  th6 
indifference  of  fnends.  A  large  portion  of  tte 
foteiitnen  who  annually  flock  to.our  shores  are  d^ 
reotly  or  indirectly  opposed  to  thoentare  plw-  » 
Sboldly  attacked,  afcSdy,  in  our  l«ge  «"«  5 
and  win  be  eyerywhere,  as  soon  as  oppoeifaon  ran 
be  made  irith  any  nrospect  »[  8»?»««'-.  ^f  ^ 
descendent.  of  the  foun^ew  of  this  'y'tT"^ 
sehools  aware  of  the  poation  they  assume  towar* 

it,  when  they  aoknowW.  »*«}*.  ?f  **>  *»>«  "^t. 
tiM  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  it  hasproved^m- 

efficient  1 

WvMhaier^  Marchy  1863. 
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XJVIHO  IN  OLOVBR. 

That  there  le  coDrnderahle  differenee  heiwaen 
*'ieed-tnne  and  haireet,"  is  ■ometimefl  erident  to 
ihe  ''meanest  oapacitj."  In  the  Bpring  of  prom- 
iee  the  demagognie,  the  hiimba|^  and  the  epeenla- 
tor,  iaeoDtiQentlj  make  up  their  minda  that  there 
ii  *<a  good  time  eoming/'  The  demuogoa  as- 
•Ures  hie  supporters  that  his  plan  will  hasten  it, 
bot  *'the  good  time*'  is  his  own' election  to  a  fat 
effioe.  The  humbug  lectures,  sings,  spouts  and 
prints,  and  the  *'go^  time"  comes  to  him  in  large 
•ubseriptions  and  aoeumulating  pence — ^the  *  *isms" 
and  ''ites"  and  '*t!tes"  and  '*bites"  sell  to  adran- 
tage,  and  the  seedy  old  coat  £nds  itself  in  "high 
grass."  The  speculator  acts  more  directly  to  the 
purpose  ;  he  forms  his  theory,  keeps  it  seeret,  sows 
Bis  seed  and  awaits  the  harvest ;  but,  alas,  many 
a  blight  defers  the  fruition  of  his  hopes,  and  in 
flome  cases,  when  he  has  determined  to  **ltTe  in 
dover,"  and  make  seed  rise  without  sprouting,  he 
finds,  too  late,  that  he  has  only  been  going  through 
«  "course  of  sprouts,"  and  that  it  is  the  free  seil- 
•n  and  not  the  monopolizers  who  "Utc  in  doyer." 

During  the  last  summer,  When  money  was 
nlenty,  the  sun  bright,  the  harrest  abundant,  hay 
mgrant,  yellow  com  waving,  and  yellow  gold  on 
the  waves,  some  half  dozen,  sagacious  gentlemen 
of  New  York,  in  connection  with  a  profound  direc- 
tor of  a  Philadelphia  bank,  formed  an  association 
Ibr  motives  which  must  have  puzsled  a  Philadel- 
phia lawyer  to  divine.  This  association  being  of 
iM  cUss  who  know  everrthing,  ''who  never  want 
nobody  to  tell  them  nothing,  because  they  know 
more  about  their  business  than  anybody  else," 
ssfvertheless  received  accurate  information  that 
^e  crop  of  eiover-seed  was  short  in  Germany, 
with  ohances  of  short  comings  in  England,  and 
possessed  of  this  informadon,  they  straightways 
ooncluded  to  make  a  "ten  strike"  and  eo  to  grass 
Ibr  the  rest  of  their  days.  Seed  was  about  B^  to 
9  oeots  per  lb.,  say  $5,50  per  bushel,  and  they 
began  to  buy  with  a  deeree  of  shrewdness,  prompt- 
ness and  sagacity  wortny  of  sr  better  cause,  ^ut 
to  buy  is  easy — that  is,  when  you  have  got  the 
money — and  if  you  have  got  a  bank,  you  have  got 
the  money.  Caesar  said,  "Give  me  money  and  I 
will  have  men ;  give  me  men  and  I  wiU  get 
money."  The  purchases  went  on  to  the  extent  of 
00,000  bushels,  and  the  price  gradually  rose  to  13 
oents  per  pound.  The  Ohio  farmers  and  the  Wes- 
•tem  growers  opened  their  eyes  and  opened  their 


close  oi  the  season  with  50,000  busheb  clover- 
seed  at  13  cents,  with  interest,  storage,  commis- 
sions, and  deterioration,  to  hold  ovw  to  another 
seflflon,  when  the  high  quotations  of  the  last  sis 
months  will  stfinulate  an  unheard  of  production. 
Fresh  seed  pouring  on  the  market  to  compete  with 
this  old  seea,  iHU  probably  knock  it  out  of  the 
shell,  and  low  prices  may  be  looked  for.  It  ia 
always  the  case  with  these  violent  vacillations  that 
the  market  goes  lower  in  consequence  of  a  rise, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  present 
stock,  say  30,000  bushels  here,  a  good  deal  of  it 
in  Ohio,  and  15,000  bushels  in  Europe,  did  not 
bring  13  oents,  involving  a  loss  of  $150,000,  aU , 
because  the  Dutch  don't  know  what  they  want. 

The  New  York  Shipping  lAst  had  the  exclusive 
information  in  relation  to  the  course  of  the  seed 
market,  and  imparted  its  useful  information  gene- 
rally. If  its  readers  didn*t  know  all  about  it, 
"hadn't  they  ouehten"  to  have  known  all  about 
it  ?  The  seed  did  not  finally  go  to  that  ''bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns ;"  it  came  lllbk, 
and  like  modem  spirits,  to  rap — rap  the  speculat 
tors  over  the  knuckles.  And  the  epitaph  on  Hones- 
John's  horse  vrill  apply  to  the  dead  speculation  : 

"IfheM  of  llred,  he'd  of  INed  in  clo^r. 
Bat  u  bo  died,  be  died  all  over." 

Philadelphia  Paper, 


granaries,  gettmg  a  pretty  eood  yield  from  that 
seed.  But  the  blasted  Dutch  did  not  buy.  They 
are  proverbially  a  slow  race,  and  had  not  found 
out  how  much  they  wanted  "clover-seed."  Like 
the  stupid  English  at  Waterloo,  who  didn't  know 
when  they  were  beaten,  they  were  tremendously 
in  want  of  clover-seed  and  didn't  know  it.  So 
phlegmatic  were  they,  that  when^  the  great  asso- 
ciation had,  for  the  relief  of  the  Dutch,  sent  out 
cargoes,  these  Flemings  absolutely  allowed  it  to 
be  re-shipped  to  London  to  compete  there  with 
dtreet  shipments  hence,  for  the  relief  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  these  English,  who,  as  everybody  knows, 
have  some  Saxon  blood,  absolutely  sent  some  of  the 
seed  back  here. 

Here  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  !  The  great  as- 
aooSation,  with  the  Philadelphia  Bank  President 
at  the  top  of  it,  as  Nick  Biadle  was  formerlv  at 
the  top  of  the  cotton  market,  is,  with  the  New 
York  Shipping  List  for  an  organ,  stuck  at  the 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

Everv  article  which  can  aid  the  farmer  in  devel- 
oping the  agricultural  treasures  of  the  earth,  is  of 
oonsequence  to  the  world  at  laijra.  Sueh  an  arti- 
cle is  asserted  to  have  been  founa  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in 
what  is  known  by  the  name  of  "pozzolano."  It 
is  said  that  the  island  abounds  in  a  kind  of  earth 
of  the  most  peculiar  properties.  It  has  been  an- 
alyzed by  English  chemists,  who  pronounce  it  su- 
perior to  guano  as  a  manure.  It  is  also  an  excel- 
lent cement  for  use  under  water.  Webster  de- 
fines "pozzuolana"  or  "poziolana,"  as  "volcanio 
ashes,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mortar  which 
hardens  under  water.  They  are  fromPozzuoli,  in 
Italy."  Webster  makes  no  menti<m  of  its  nutri- 
tive properties,  if  such  it  possess.  The  only  par- 
ticulars we  have  in  regara  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  being  applied,  are  contained  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  Afirror,  nublished  on  the  Island 
of  St.  Vincent : 

"We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  peculiar  proper 
ties  of  this  description  of  earth,  with  which  our 
island  abounds,  of  quality  far  superior  to  what 
may  be  had  from  any  other  island,  are  now  being 
very  generaUy  understood,  and  that  the  article, 
from  the  increasing  demand  for  it,  is  likely  to  be- 
come before  long  one  of  regular  exportation  from 
St.  Vincent.  Nearly  2000  tons  have  been  exported 
hence  to  Bermuda  during  the  last  three  years, 
where  it  is  used  by  government  upon  the  erection 
of  an  extensive  breakwater  at  Ireland  Island,  and 
is  found  to  be  verv  far  superior  to  anything  hith- 
erto used  for  similar  purposes.  It  has  also  been 
recently  analyzed  by  eminent  chemists  in  England, 
and  j>ronounced  by  them  as  invaluaJt>le  manure, 
superior  to  ^uano.  In  Trinidad,  and  several  oth- 
er colonies,  it  has  been  tried  successfully  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  and  we  have  the  attestations  of  rep- 
utable scientific  men  that,  for  every  description  of 
constructions  under  water,  the  pozzolano  from  this 
island  is  £ur  preferable  to  Roman  cement." 


NEW  ENGLAND  FABMER. 


T^IiIiOW  MJHJUtAIT  OSAB. 

The  above'beautiful  portrait  faitlifullj  repre- 
Muta  a  cluster  pliiaked  koia  a  tree  in  tbe  garden 
of  Mr.  Batmolus,  one  of  the  propiiaton  of  thie 
paper.  The  whole  tree,  teit  sod  ell,  wm  the 
handBomeit  «re  erer  saw.  Etstj  garden  should 
lia?e  n  tree  of  tbe  red  and  yellow  orab  apple.  The 
froil  is  esteemed  for  presernng,  while  tha  tree  ~ 
highly  ornameotal;  tbe  bhwioma  ace  white,  pro- 
duoed  in  beautiful  proiiuiDB  m  epriiig,  And  a  large 
orop  of  fruit  regularly  follows. 

Fruit  about  three-fourtha  of  an  inch  in  ifiametei 
very  regularly  formed  and  rather  Oat.  Stalk  Dear- 
ly two  inches  lung,  and  very  slender.  Caliy  enwll, 
•lightly  sunk,    fit  for  prMerring  hi  September. 


Ua.  Editor: — Suppoaiof  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  to  have  an  interest  in  whatever  may  oause 
a  mora  bounteous  harvest,  bj  eariehiug  the  soil, 
or  destroyiag  the  insect  tribes  whioh  ao  often  flour- 
ish at  the  farmer's  expense,  I  thought  ta  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  efftcli  of  charcoal  on  grass 
lands,  field  crops,  garden  and  fruit  trees.  It  was 
not  pure  coal  that  wsis  used,  hut  fine  refuse  coal, 
taken  from  the  hearths  where  pits  bad  been  burned ; 
aod  10  necessarily  mixed  with  the  loam,  with 
whioh  the  pits  were  covered,  and  a  snuUl  qoantity 
of  ashes.  Such  old  hearths  are  found  in  almost 
every  New  England  town,  parUcolorly  those  ftt  a 


diatanee  from,  the  cities,  when  wood  is  plen^and 
manures  scarce ;  hence  the  necesmty  that  every 
thing"be  turned  to  good  account,"  by  being  mad« 
to  assist  the  cultivator  of  a  somewhat  startle  s<^, 
to  increase  the  productive  oapaiaty  of  his  farm, 

Some  four  yeftts  since,  a  piece  of  grass  land  ma 
top  dressed  witb  coal  dust,  at  the  rate  of  about  Sve 


cords  to  the 


The 


quantity,  ^_. ^ 

the  lot  was  left  undressed,  so  the  eSect 
seen.  It  was  moist  land,  and  sach 
most  benefited  by  ooal. 


ip  01  hay  was 
',  and  improved  in  quality.     A  part  of 


For  about 

posted  with 
Prei 


.  ten  vears,  I  have  used  aharooal,  c 
stable  manure,  for  oom  and  potatoei. 


ivious  to  uwng  it  the  com  w 


Jnied,  and  sometimes  destroyed,  W  worms 
'  epring ;  but  now  the  com  is  food  ioi  "" "   "  '" 


frequently  in- 

'i  the 

itead 
On  tbe  same  land,  where  com  waa 
very  much  injured  by  womu  ten  years  ago,  lait 
—aeon,  not  a  hill  was  attacked. 

For  potatoes,  it  has  been  used  as  for  com,  and 
with  equally  good  results.  The  wire-worm  no 
longer  takes  up  his  winter  quarters  in  this  most 
valuable  root.  At  the  table,  no  special  care  is  now 
required  to  digtinguieh  a  potato  from  the  pepper- 
box. Out  strong  Irish  propensity  is  not  olie«ed, 
at  the  iig^t  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  cooked  ia 
a  little  too  neir  proximity. 

I  have  Boroewbare  eeen  it  stated,  that  charcoal 
would  prevent  the  potato  rot,  but  with  us  it  seems 
neither  to  produce  nor  prevent  it.  On  a  neigh- 
bor's field  which  I  saw,  they  were  equally  rotten, 
in  a  bed  of  coal  dust,  and  where  there  waa  no 
coal. 
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An  old,  wormy  earden  was  spread  oyer  with  a 
heavy  coat  of  coaldast  a  few  years  since.  The 
worms  have  died,  or  ceased  their  depredations,  it 
matters  not  which,  since  beets,  radishes  and  onions 
now  grow,  fit  to  be  seen  before  they  are  eaten. 

As  a  dressing  for  young  trees,  coal-dust  has 
proved  valuable .  It  checks ,  rather  than  cherishes , 
that  bore  of  horticulturists — the  borer.  Of  about 
thirty  trees  around  which  it  was  placed,  hardly 
one  has  been  injured ;  whUe  of  about  the  same 
number  in  a  contiguous  field,  around  which  ma- 
nures from  the  bam  were  spread,  nearly  all  bear 
the  marks  of  the  hidden  woner. 

I  simply  state  the  results,  and  leave  it  for  others 
to  shed  the  light  of  science  on  this  dark  subject. 

Chester,  N.  H.,  May  25,  1853.  M. 

Remarks. — ^The  results  which  our  correspond- 
ent states,  ought  to  lead  others  to  copy  his  exam- 
ple in  the  use  of  coal  hearths.  We  hope  to  hear 
from  him  often. 


COMPOSTING^ 

A  Goon  Compost  for  Sanst  Jjand. — ^Take  10 
loads  of  stable  or  barnyard  manure,  5  loads  of  clay, 
20  bushels  of  ashes,  and  twenty  bushels  of  lime  ; 
nux  the  whole  well  together,  and  let  it  remain  in 

Sile  a  few  weeks ;  then  turn  it  over,  and  it  will  be 
t  to  apply  to  the  land. 

The  above  will  make  a  better  dressing  for  an 
acre  of  land  than  twenty-five  loads  of  stable  or 
barn-yard  manure  alone,  and  will  last  longer. — 
American  Farmer, 

In  all  composts  intended  for  light,  sandy  soils, 
clay  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ingredients  that 
can  possibly  be  used.  One  reason  why  sandy 
lands  are  so  little  capable  of  vegetable  production, 
is  their  want  of  adhemveness.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  consolidate  them  sufficiently  to  secure  that 
degree  of  retention  so  essentially  and  indispensar 
bly  necessary  to  the  decomposition  of  those  organic 
matters  which  are  applied  in  the  course  of  cultiva- 
tion as  manure. 

The  quantity  of  clay  required  to  change  the  con- 
stitutional texture  of  such  lands,  is  necessarily 
great ;  yet  with  copious  applications  of  putresoent 
substances,  and  the  regular  and  systematic  mani- 
pulations of  judicious  husbandry,  the  task  of  sup- 
plying as  much  as  may  be  necessary  efiectually  to 
ameliorate  and  permanently  to  improve  the  tex- 
ture and  productive  capacity  is  by  no  means  te- 
dious. 

There  are  few  farmers  who  could  not  devote 
three  or  four  days  in  the  year, with  their  teams,  to 
carting  on  clay  from  the  low  grounds,  or  to  accu- 
mulating it  in  their  yards  and  hog-styes,  to  be  then 
worked  up  and  composted  with  the  voidings  of  the 
animals  and  other  materials  capable  of  imparting 
fertility  to  their  lands. 

The  more  clay  one  can  afford  on  such  improve- 
ments, the  better ;  for  there  is  little  danger,  in  any 
case,  of  applying  too  much.  Sand  on  clay  lands, 
is  equally  beneficial,  and  perhaps,  in  most  cases, 
even  more  so. 


Of  the*  different  modes  of  applying  clay,  we 
rather  prefer  that  of  hauling  it  on  to  the  land  in 
the  autumn,  spread,  and  let  the  frost  do  its  work 
upon  it  in  winter. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

BSANURE8— THBIR  NATURB  AND  OON- 
STITUBNT  PRXNOIPLISa 

A  manure  may  be  defined  to  be  any  fertilizing 
compound  or  umple  ingredient  added  to  a  soil  of 
which  it  is  natur^y  deficient ;  and  as  all  cultiva- 
ted lands  should  contain  the  earths,  silica,  carbon- 
ate of  Ume,  clay,  magnesia,  decomposing  or^anio 
matter,  and  certain  saline  substances,  it  js  evident 
that  in  cases  where  any  one  of  these  is  contained 
in  the  land  in  insuffident  quantities  for  the  supply 
of  v^etables,  then  the  addition  of  that  substance, 
either  in  its  simple  or  compound  form,  constitutes 
the  great  art  of  manuring.  Fertilizers,  therefore, 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  three  classes. 

First,  the  earthy,  which  is  by  far  the  most  per- 
manent portions  of  a  soil,  and  are  usually  applied 
in  the  largest  proportions. 

Second,  the  organic,  vegetable  and  animal,  which 
are  the  least  permanent,  and  are  used  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  the  earthy,  and. 

Third,  the  saline,  which  are  the  most  sparingly 
used  of  all  fertilizers,  are  the  most  readily  absorbed 
by  plants,  and  whose  period  of  duration  in  the 
soil  are  longer  than  the  organic,  but  less  than  the 
earthy. 

A  manure  is  either  useful  to  vegetation  by  af- 
fording in  a  umple  or  a  decomposed^  state,  direct 
food  or  constituents  of  food,  or  else  it  is  a  fertili- 
zer, by  giving  to  the  soil  additional  powers  to  ab- 
sorb and  retam  atmospheric  gases  and  moisture. 
I  shall  be  able  to  explain  hereafter  that  most  ma- 
nures applied  to  land  assist  in  the  growth  of  plants 
in  both  ways.  Looldng  at  the  question  abstractly, 
it  must  be  evident  that  as  animals  receive  almost 
the  whole  of  their  nutriment,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  their  excre- 
ment   or  their  decomposing  bodies  returning  to 
the  soil,  must  form  the  .best  manures.    With  re- 
gard to  some  inorganic  substances,  clay  of  the 
earthy  manures,  and  some  of  the  saline  fertiliser^, 
act  prindpally  by  their  absorption  and  retention 
of  moisture.    Gypsum  and  silica,  it  is  true,  enter 
into  the-composition  of  the  grasses,  and  in  minute 
proportions  other  salts  do  the  same,  but  if  we  ex- 
cept the  phosphate  of  lime,  (the  earthy  parts  of 
bones)  none  of  the  salts  can  be  considered  to  be  a 
very  general  direct  food  for  plants.  ^  Davy  verr 
clearly  expluns  the  desirable  objects  in  the  fertil- 
izing of  soils  :  he  says  that  the  plants  growing  in 
a  soil  incapable  of  supplying  them  with  sufficient 
manure  or  dead  organized  matter,  are  generally 
veiy  low,  having  brown  or  dark  green  leaves,  and 
their  woody  fibre  abounds  in  earth.    Those  vege- 
tating on  peaty  soils,  he  says,  or  on  land  too  co- 
piously supplied  vri th  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
rapidly  expand,  produce  large,  bright  green  leaves, 
abound  in  sap  and  generally  blossom  prematurely. 
ESxcess  of  poverty  or  riches,  is  equally  fatal  to  the 
hopes  of  the  farmer,  and  the  true  constitution  of  • 
the  soil,  for  the  best  crops,  is  that  in  which  the 
earthy  materials,  the  moisture  and  manure,  are 
properly  associated,  and  in  which  the  decomposing 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  does  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  wmght  of  the  earthy  constituents. 
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or  the  organic  maniirea,  those  which  the  moet 
readily  putrefy  are  the  most  rapid  in  their  effects; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  most 
speedily  exhaasted ;  thus  oil  and  fish,  the  most 
rapid  of  fertilizers,  are  exhausted  by  the  few  first 
crops,  whilst  bones,  which  decay  more  slowly,  last 
longer  in  soil.  The  efiect  of  chopped  woollen  rags 
is  excellent  for  two  years  in  heavy  soils,  and  for 
three  in  light  soils.  Farm-yard  manure,  when  ap- 
plied in  a  style  of  freshness,  illustrates  the  same 
result.  Take  two  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  s<nl 
and  manure  one  of  them  with  a  mixture  of  dung 
and  straw  highly  putrefied,  and  the  other  with  the 
same  mixture  newly  made,  and  the  straw  almost 
firesh,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  plants  grown  up- 
on the  land  with  the  putrefied  dung  produce  a 
much  better  crop  the  first  year  than  the  other, 
bat  the  seoond  year  the  land  with  the  fresh  dung 
will  produce  far  the  best  crop,  and  the  same  re- 
salt  will  appear  the  third  year,  afler  which  both 
will  appear  equally  exhausted. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  farmer 
that  he  shQuId  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
mode  in  which  those  manures  operate  which  are 
found  to  be  advantageous  to  the  growth  of  his 
crops.  He  must  discard  from  his  mind  all  those 
fitlse  conclusions  which  are  sometimes  drawn  with 
regard  to  an  imaginarv  power  assigned  to  plants 
of  generating  vegetable  substances,  for  they  can 
affect  no  such  miraculous  results.  It  is  true  they 
can  combine  the  gases  or  elements  of  vegetable 
matters  together,  and  form  gluten,  starch,  gum, 
sugar,  woody  fibre,  to.  They  can  absorb  and  ar- 
range with  those  earths  and  saline  bodies,  but  the 
oxygen,  the  carbon,  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  of 
which  the  first  named  are  comprised  and  which 
j^nts  usually  obtain  from  either  the  atmosphere 
or  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  they  can 
no  more  create  than  they  can  form  the  lime  or  si- 
lica which  are  present  in  most  vegetables.  Davy 
proves  this  when  he  made  a  plant  of  oat  now  in 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  and  watered  with  distilled 
water.  It  grew  but  weakly,  although  it  had  a 
firee  supply  of  atmospheric  ur,  yet  the  access  of 
all  dust  was  carefully  prevented.  Upon  analyzing 
the  plant  it  was  found  to  have  much  increased  in 
cafbonate  of  lime,  but  its  silica  was  rather  dimin- 
ished. 

It  should  also  be  a  received  axiom  with  the  far- 
mer that  there  is  no  part  of  any  decomposing  ma- 
nure, animal  or  vegetable,  but  what  b  either,  in 
its  gaseous  or  fluid  state, the  natural  food  of  plants; 
thus  the  gases  emitted  by  the  putrefaction  of  a 
dung-hill  are  as  much  lost  to  the  vegetable  mat- 
ters of  the  soil,  as  also  the  liquid  that  is  allowed 
to  run  awa^  from  the  heap,  and  such  an  injury  is 
never  submitted  to  by  the  intelligent  farmer  out 
from  unavoidable  necessity. 

The  mixing  of  caustic  lime  with  dung  is  a  most 
baneful  practice,  as  it  renders  the  ammonia  caus- 
tic and  volatile  to  the  highest  degree,  and  causes 
the  loss  of  the  most  energ^etie  portion  of  the  dung. 
When  land  reouires  lime  it  should  be  applied  sep- 
arately, as  the  lime  will  in  a  short  time  aosorb  the 
oacygen  from  the  air  and  form  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonic  acid,  in  which  state  it  is  most  benefi- 
cial to  the  soil,  both  for  the  absorbing  of  mois- 
ore  firom  the  air  and  supplying  the  embryo  plant 
with  carbonic  acid,  which  is  essential  to  its  germi- 


nares,  for  in  these  cases  every  portion  of  the  de- 
caying and  fermentinff  fertilizer  is  gradudly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  succeeding 
crops.  Matthew  A.  Pkrrt. 

Waierlown,  May  16,  1853. 


FOOD  OF  PLANTS— MODB  OF  SUP- 
PLY—NOURISHMZINT. 

Oarbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exist  abundantly 
in  plants.  Nitrogen  is  contained  in  them  in  some- 
what less  quantity ;  but  is  essential  to  their  growth 
and  nourishment.  It  is  this  last  element,  nitro- 
gen, to  which  the  cereal  grains  and  other  products 
owe  their  nutritive  quality;  being  a  principal 
component  of  gluten,  which  exists  largely  in  all  the 
grains,  and  most  in  wheat.  It  is  on  account  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  gluten  in  wheat  that  this  is 
more  nutritious  than  the  other  grains.  Wheat 
approaches  nearer  to  animal  flesh  than  most  other 
vegetabkes,  nitrogen  and  phosphate  of  lime  being 
in  large  part  the  constituents  of  both. 

These  several  substances  which  are  essential  to 
the  nourishment  of  plants,  are  absorbed  by  them 
from  the  atmosphere,  by  the  action  of  their  leaves 
and  their  general  surface,  and  alio  taken  up  from 
the  earth  by  their  roots.  The  four  elementary 
substances  named  are  the  principal  constituents 
of  all  vegetables.  They,  however,  mostly  absorb 
some  earthy  matter  by  their  roots,  as  phosphate 
of  lime  already  mentioned,  and  silica,  which  are  in 
this  way  taken  up  by  wheat  and  constitute  impor- 
tant ingredients  in  the  vegetable  economy. 

The  mode  by  which  this  food  is  taken  up  and 
assimilated  to  the  vegetable  organism,  is  matter 
not  only  of  curious  knowledge  but  of  most  useful 
instruction  to  the  farmer.  And  we  shall,  there- 
fore, in  a  few  words  explain  the  process. 

Most  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  vegetable  sub- 
stances is  taken  up  by  them  either  in  combination 
with  carbon  or  hydrogen.  These  are  chiefly  ob- 
tained, by  respiration,  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the 
leaves  and  general  surface.  When  the  first  of 
these  gases  is  taken  in  with  hydrogen,  the  com- 
bined substances  form  water ;  when  taken  in  with 
carbon  the  united  substances  form  carbonic  add, 
the  surplus  oxygen  escaping  in  respiration.  Ni- 
trogen is  taken  in  by  the  plant  in  the  same  way, 
usually  in  combination  with  some  of  the  other  at- 
mospheric constituents.  By  its  union  with  hydro 
gen  in  the  tissues  of  plants  ammonia  is  formed, 
which  is  most  essential  to  the  nourishment  of  all 
vegetables.  The  principal  supply  of  this  substance, 
ammonia,  is,  however,  taken  up  by  the  roots. 

Beside  the  earthy  matters  above  mentioned,  si- 
lica, phosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia,  potash,  in 
some  form ,  is  found  in  many  vegetables.  Of  these, 
each  diflbrent  species  of  plant  has  some  one  or  more 


essential  to  Its  growth,  though  not  requiring  a 
nation  and  future  growth.  But  to  return  *to  my  large  supply.  The  substances,  in  fact,  absorbed 
former  subject.    We  see  the  vslue  of  green  ma-  from  the  atmosphere  alone,  have  been  found  suffi- 
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<»ent  to  Bustam  the  life  of  a  tree  or  plant  for  a 
long  time;— water,  carbonic  add,  and  ammonia, 
Which  are  taken  from  the  atmosphere,  or  formed 
within  the  plant  from  the  gaaes  inhaled,  supplying 
ingredients  of  new  compounds,  which  are  wholly 
sufficient  to  the  vegetable  life. 

Most  plants,  however,  require  for  their  nourish- 
ment, and  vigorous  growth,  somethuig  more  by 
way  of  aliment  than  can  be  collected  from  the  at- 
mosphere. This  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  by 
their  roots  from  the  surrounding  soil.  Thus  a 
great  deal  of  moisture  is  taken  up  by  the  roots, 
and  with  this  a  small  portion  of  the  earthy  matten 
necessary  to  the  food  of  the  plant.  Some  soils  are 
better  adapted  than  others  to  hold  and  furnish  the 
needed  quantity.  We  cannot  in  a  brief  paragraph 
ezpl^n  the  differences. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  soil,  also,  to  supply  car- 
bonic acid  as  well  as  water.  The  decay  of  matter 
in  the  earth  continually  famishes  this  product, 
and  it  is  also  furnished  to  the  roots,  as  to  the 
leaves  and  aerial  surface,  by  the  atmosphere,  on 
the  two  constituents  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  which 
uniting  in  the  tissues  of  the  plants,  form  the  car- 
bonic acid.  The  absorption  of  this  carbonic  acid 
by  the  roots  may  be  much  assisted  artificially. 
One  way  of  doing  this  is  by  animal  or  vegetable 
substances  in  decomposition,  which  famish  it 
abundantly.  It  may  be  also  assisted  in  other 
modes.  Some  substances  absorb  gases  to  many 
times  their  own  bulk.  Of  these,  charcoal  has  a 
great  capacity  for  absorbing  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
the  air.  If,  therefore,  charcoal  be  placed  about 
the  roots,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  pven, 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  extracted  from  the 
atmosphere  by  the  charcoal  wiU  be  dissolved  by 
the  water,  and  with  it  token  up  into  the  pknt  bv 
the  root.  ^ 


JATALTSIS  OP  SOILS  AMD  THBIR  PRO- 

DUOTIONa 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Affricnlinral 
Society  at  Washington,  a  paper  was  read  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  Amcul- 
teral  Socwty  1>J  Prof-  Booth,  of  Philadelpfia,  on 
t^  subject.  .The  purport  was,  that  m  the  present 
state  of  chemical  science  not  much  practicafbene- 
fit  could  accrue  to  the  farmer,  fr5m  having  hi 

rSt- o^T^r""®*^^^  of  analysis  compUcated,  labo- 
nww,  and  of  coume,  expensive.  Veiy  small  quan- 
totaes  of  some  miportent  ingredients  wero  neceisary 

^fnn^!  ^^P;.  **^«  ^^^^  of  determinmg  thSSJ 
r^nute  quantities  was  veirereat;  andag^atde- 
gree  of  uncertomty  attended  the  result. 

The -paper  breathed  throughout  the  caution  and 
modesty  of  true  science,  ancTas  it  appeared  to  us, 
showed  a  noble  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  scientific  accuracy.  But  the 
question  is,  may  not  an  andysis  which  is  not  in  all 
respects  minutely  accurate,  be  of  service  I  We 
have  no  doubt  but  it  may  be  in  many  oases.    The 


tflan<Mi-  ;.  ♦»»«*  *u^        1  •  T     M,    ,":"".y  ««»«o.    xuc  puruuu  ui  BiKaiies  auQ  oiDcr  logreaienis  oi 

^^nn  fWn  h  !S^"*  T!P  '^*'°'.  *«>  much,  hiflj  crop  are  present,  you  may  set  as leavy  a  gru 

diwctions  fiul,  and  scienoe  become,  in  the  view  oH  of  straw  standing  erect  ind  carrying  to  let 


the  farmer,  a  humbug,  aa  we  believe  very  many  of 
the  $5  analvsee  trdv  are.  Prof.  Mapes  atta(tte4 
the  paper  of  Piof.  Booth  with  great  vehemence, 
claiming  that  his  positions  were  nearly  all  wrong. 
Connderable  discussion  followed,  afler  which,  H 
appealing  that  the  paper  was  not  presented  far 
the  aUion  of  the  tJ.  S.  Society,  but  as  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  and 
so  far  as  coula  be  ascertained,  even  without  Prof. 
Booth's  knowledge,  it  was  (not  withdrawn,  aa 
manv  reports  have  said,)  put  in  the  hands  of  th« 
gentleman  by  whom  the  Pennsylvania  proceedinfls 
were  presented,  to  take  such  course  as  Prof.  fiooS 
should  direct.  As  the  thing  was  placed,  the  dia* 
cussion  was  out  of  place,  and  to  have  directed  U 
withdrawn  would  have  been  very  uncourteous  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Society. 

The  subject  was  deemed  one  of  great  impoiv 
tance,  and  there  were  many  who  wished  to  hara 
the  paper  brought  before  the  Society  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  be,  with  propriety,  discussed, 
and  perhaps  be  made  the  basis  of  a  report  from  a 
committee. 

^  We  have  high  hopes  and  expectotions  from  tha 
M  of  science  in  the  cause  of  agriculture ;  but  when 
the  best  analytic  chemists  of  the  day  speak  with 
great  caution  on  the  subject  of  soil  analysis  as  the 
director  of  the  &rmer,  it  should  lead  us  not  to  re- 
ly too  confidently  on  the  decisions  of  second  or 
third  rate  chemists,  however  confident  they  may 
be. 

But  analyms  may  be  a  good  coimdUor  where  it 
is  not  entitied  to  the  rank  of  ccmmander.  Some 
ingredient  which  should  exist  in  considerable 
quantities  ma,j  be  so  deficient  that  a  very  impe^> 
feet  assay  will  show  a  defect.  If  those  crops 
which  require  a  full  supply  of  the  ingredient  sun* 
posed  dencient,  haf  e  fiEuled  on  the  soil  aimlizea^ 
the  probability  would  be  very  strong  that  we  wen 
on  the  right  track.  But  this  last  thought  sug-> 
^sts  another  field  for  scientific  analyses,  which  is, 
in  our  view,  subject  to  less  difficulty,  and  oflbrs  a 
richer  harvest. 

We  refer  to  the  analvsis  of  the  products  of  the 
soil.  If  it  is  known  of  what  insredients  the  ker- 
nel of  wheat  is  composed,  and  ofwhat  the  straw, 
we  may  o^en  tell  why,  on  some  fields,  a  hea^ 
growth  of  straw  with  small,  poor  kernels,  is  tlie 
Q3ual  result.  It  may  be  said  that  the  small  grain 
comes  from  the  fallins  down  of  the  straw ;  bat 
the  Question  is,  why  does  the  straw  fall?  Eveij 
one  knows  that  it  is  not  idways  because  it  is 
large.  It  will  often  fall  when,  if  it  stood  up  and 
filled  well,  nothing  more  than  a  medium  crop 
could  be  obtained.  Straw  aenerally  falls  because 
it  lacks  a  due  portion  of  silica,  (silex,  fiinstone.) 
It  is  this  that  adds  due  strength  to  it.  Now  it  is 
true  that  almost,  if  not  all  soils,  muck  excepted, 
contain  silex  enough,  but  it  is  not  in  a  state  to  be 
dissolved  by  water.  If  potash  be  added  vou  get 
a  silicate,  a  new  compound,  which  is  soluble.  If 
common  yard  manure,  unfermented,  be  applied 
freely  to  soils  not  well  supplied  with  silica  in  a 
soluble  state,  you  will  get  a  large  srowth  of  straw, 
extremely  weak  and  almost  certom  to  fall  early. 
But  if  the  soil  is  rich  from  manure  applied  tha 
year  previous,  and  now  well  decomposed  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  earth,  and  a  due  pro* 
portion  of^alkalies  and  other  ioKredients  of  tha 

as  heavy  a  growth 
carrying  to  perfect 
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maturity  thrible  the  weight  of  gfwto  obtamed  in 
the  other  case.  But  the  kernel  oontaina  a  T»y 
laree  portion  of  phosphoric  acid  and  but  litUe 
sUioa.  You  may,  therefore,  get  a  g«>d  eteaw 
with  a  small,  poor  berry.  We  have  no  doubt toat 
a  shrunk  berry  is  often,  not  always,  but  often 
caused  b^  the  want  of  a  proper  quantity  of  phoe- 
phorio  acid  in  the  soil. 

Now  the  different  crops  draw,  in  general  terms, 
on  the  same  ingredients  of  the  soil,  but  in  ex- 
tremely dififerent  proportions.  While  the  ash  of 
one  production  wiU  be  composed  of  fifty  parts  in  a 
hundred  of  some  particular  ingredient,  the  ash  ot 
another  will  show  less  than  one  part  in  five  hun- 
dred of  that  ingredient,  but  it  will  draw  largely 
.  upon  some  other  element.  Hence  the  great  value 
'  of  changing  crops, — ^rotation  of  crops.  Every 
farmer  sho3d  have  good  tables  of  the  ingredienta 
of  the  various  productions  of  the  soil,  and  make 
them  his  councillors  in  all  his  operations.— Pi«»- 
field  Culturist. 


ANOTHEB  TRIAIi  OP  PLOWa 
Stop  the  Plow,  and  if  it  did  not  stop  civilization, 
it  would  g^ve  it  sucl^  a  blow  as  to  stagger  it  almost 
beyond  further  power  of  pro^ss.  We  wonder 
even  now,  how  people  subdst,  and  on  what  they 
subsist,  in  populous  countries,  where  the  plow 
still  remains  a  rude  and  unwieldy  instrument,  or 
where  it  is  scarcely  worthy  the  name  of  an  im- 
plement of  husbandry,  and  is  too  ill-contrived  and 
inefficient  to  remove  the  soil  more  than  an  inch  or 
two  in  depth. 

We  were  never  more  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
TBst  importance  of  the  Plow  than  in  witnessing 
the  tri^  of  several  of  new  and  most  beautiful  con- 
struction on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Josl  Noxtrsb,  in  Ips- 
wich ,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  May.  Several  gen- 
tiemen  of  great  practical  experience  were  present, 
as  well  as  others  acqutunted  with  the  mathemati- 
cal construction  of  the  implement,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Knox,  the  Pattern-maker  in  the  large  es- 
tablishment of  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nigurse,  Mason  & 
Co.,  of  Boston  and  Worcester. 

A  plow  to  possess  the  necessary  strength,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  lay  off,  and  lay  handsomely 
away,  the  earth,  or  furrow,  raised  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  team,  must  not  only  be  constructed 
with  mechanical  skill,  but  upon  true  mathematical 
principles.  The  mould  board  must  be  so  shaped 
as  to  roll  easily  away  the  furrow,  which  has  been 
placed  upon  it,  while  those  shapes  must,  at  the 
same  time,  ofler  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  the|llDw.  It  must  oomlnne  the  prop- 
erties both  of  the  wedge  and  screw.  Happily, 
Mr.  Knox  seems  to  understand  these  wants,  and 
has  accordingly  g^ven  us  plows  which  are  models 
of  mechanical  skill  and  whose  forms  are  fashioned 
by  mathematical  rules. 

We  have  space  at  present  to  speak  of  only  two 
of  the  plows  used  in  this  trial, — the  Deep  HUer, 
No.  77,  and  the  Double  Mould-board,  or  Skim 
Plow,  and  a  few  words  of  a  new  implement  called 
"The  Horse  Hoe.'' 


The  ground  m  which  the  trial  took  place  was  a 
sandy  loam,  never  having  been  plowed  deeper 
than  8  or  9  inches,  fieee  firom  stones,  aad  altogeth- 
er favorable  for  the  trial. 

The  imm,  consisting  of  two  pjurs  ot  oxen,  was 
lutched  to  the  Deep  Teller,  and  set  in  motion,  and 
never  before  did  we  witness  such  execution  with 
the  plow.    A  trench  12  to  13  inches  deep,  and  24 
inches  wide,  was  cut  and  cleaned  out  at  every 
round,  the  furrow  being  laid  over,  not  entirely  flat, 
but  so  as  to  cover  every  blade  of  grass.    What  an 
achievement !    And  going  down,  too,  some  3  or ,  4 
inches  where  plow  hadnever  been  before.    Itwaa 
done  quietly,  and  without  over  exertion  to  the 
team,  the  cattie  taking  an  even  and  steady  step 
round  the  land.    There  was  almost  a  subUmity  in 
this  rapid  change  of  the  solid  earth.    la  it  we  saw 
not  only  future  harvests  of  swelling  fruits  and 
golden  grain,  but  the  pioneer  of  dvilization,  the 
triumphs  of  science  and  skill  over  the  rewsting 
form  of  the  earth !    An  old  observer  remarked, 
that  12  oxen  were  formerly  required  to  cut  such  a 
furrow  with  a  ponderous  mis-shapen  machine. 

On  laying  a  ten  foot  pole  across  the  plowed 
ground  and  lapping  over  the  unplowed,  it  was 
found  thai  the  process  of  plowing  had  raised  ths 
ground  six  inches  higher  than  it  laid  before. 

The  trial  with  the  double  plow  was  no  less  safe- 
is&ctory.  It  cut  a  fbrrow  9  inches  deep,  and  12 
inches  wide,  first  taking  off  3  inches  of  the  turf 
and  laying  it  fairly  over,  with  both  edges  resting 
on  the  bottom  of  the  previous  furrow^or,  in  other 
words,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  turf  a  litUe  the 
highest.  It  turns  up  and  pulverizes  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  furrow  in  the  most  derirable 
manner,  leaving  it  in  such  condition  that  a  trifling 
labor  only,  is  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the  seed. 
It  appeared  to  us  that  the  power  reqmred  to  plow 
a  given  depth  was  not  as  much  with  the  double 
plow  as  with  a  single  one. 

But  the  operations  of  the  "Horse  Hoe,"  a  new 
and  beautiful  implement,  invented  by  the  manu- 
facturers, added  a  crowning  grace  to  this  interest- 
ing trial.  We  shall  give  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  it  hereafter. 

The  Horse  Hoe  is  the  most  attractive  implement 
we  have  ever  seen  on  the  farm,  and,  after  thfl 
plow,  we  shall  be  mistaken  if  it  does  not  prove  one 
of  the  most  efficient. 

Among  others  present  on  this  occasion,  was  onr 
Assodate,  Mr.  P.  Holbrook,  the  farmer  of  Ver- 
mont, as  graceful  with  the  plow  handles  as  with 
the  pen,  and  always  the  cool,  sound,  practical  man. 
The  trial  was  more  satis&ctory  than  any  we 
had  before  witnessed,  inasmuch  as  the  ground  wss 
more  fiivorable,  and  the  plows  in  exact  working 

order.  ^ 
Our  thanks  are  due  all  the  persons  attending 

for  kind  attentions,  and  particularly  to  the  gentle- 
manly proprietor  of  the  facm. 
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THB  FI1OWBR8. 

BT  C.   D.   STUABT. 

There  ie  a  legend  old  ae  earth, 

Bat  beantiful  and  tme, 
Which  tells  ua  how  the  flowera  had  birth, 

And  wherefore  came  the  dew. 


«f 


When  Eve,  throuj(h  Saian'a  aore  deceit, 

Touched  the  forbidden  tree, 
And  tempted  her  "good  man**  to  eat, 

The  Lord  came  angrily) 

And  atraightway  turned  from  £den*a  bowen 

Theae  firat-bom  ainncra  forth, 
Away  from  all  ita  amiliag  flowera— 

Upon  the  barren  earth. 

Bat  pitying— ere  to  Ilearen  he  paaaed— 

Hie  angela— brothers  then— 
0*er  all  tbe  earth  their  fooiprtnta  caat, 

And  hill,  and  vale,  and  glen. 

Sparkled  with  flowera— Earth*a  starry  apherea- 

And  ere  they  fled  from  view, 
They  strewed  the  flowera  with  pitying  teara. 

Which  aince  has  paaaed  for  dew. 

And  thus,  though  Paradise  was  lost 

By  flrat  of  human  kind, 
Their  children  know,  though  aorely  croaaed, 

God*a  love  is  leA  behind. 


HOR8XSS— OARBFUL  USB  OF,  &0. 

An  acqutdntance  losb  his  horse,  a  few  days  ago 
in  a  manner  that  would  suggest  an  habitual  cau- 
tion in  driving.  The  horse,  a  valuable  one,  well 
kept,  in  good  spirits,  and  in  perfect  health,  was 
taken  from  the  stable  and  driven.  He  had  ascend- 
ed a  long  and  hard  hill  within  the  first  mile  of 
driving,  and  as  soon  as  the  summit  was  reached, 
the  driver,  as  is  the  habit  of  many,  touched  him 
with  the  whip;  he  sprang,  stoi)ped,  staggered, 
and  fell,  and  oy  the  time  the  driver  couldalieht 
from  the  carriage,  he  was  dead.  An  examination 
showed  that  a  large  blood-vessel  near  the  heart  had 
been  ruptured.  No  appearance  of  disease  could 
be  detected. 

Now  there  would  be  in  the  same  circumstances 
always  a  danger  of  a  similar  occnrrence.  Espe- 
cially if  the  stomach  should  happen  to  be  filled,  as 
it  would  be  directly  after  a  full  meal. 

Every  increase  of  the  muscular  action  of  any  an- 
imal produces  an  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
droufation  of  the  blood.  This  arises  from  two 
causes,  one  mechanical,  as  the  compression  of  the 
blood-vessels  by  the  muscular  contraction ;  and 
one  physical,  as  the  necessity  for  the  more  rapid 
purincation  of  the  blood  in  a  period  of  exercise. 

Physiology  teaches  that  every  muscular  action 
is  attendedwith  a  waste  of  the  material  of  the 
body,  as  in  galvanic  action  when  zinc  is  used  in  the 
circuit,  at  each  period  of  action,  portions  of  the 
ane  are  destroyed.  Tliis  vraste  portion  of  the 
animal  solid  ffoes  into  the  blood  ana  must  be  dis- 
charged maimv  from  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  The 
more  violent  the  muscular  action,  the  more  of  this 
waste  matter  is  given  to  the  blood,  and  this  once 
loaded  with  it  is  useless  until  it  has  been  purified 
in  the  lun^s.  Consequently  the  blood  is  sent  to 
the  lungs  in  a  vastly  increased  current,  and  the 
breathing  becomes  more  rapid  to  introduce  larger 
portions  of  air  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  Here, 
then,  are  increased  quantities  of  air  in  the  lungs 
at  the  samo  time,  producing  a  state  of  fullness  if 
the  longs  have  fall  play.   %ttt  if  the  stomach  is 


full  and  pressing  upon  the  cavity  of  the  lungs,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  great  pressure  of  blood  in  the 
lungs  and  the  great  cavities  of  the  heart  must  take 
place.  Almost  every  person  has  experienced  the 
sharp  pain  and  distress  produced  by  this  state  of 
things  after  having  run  a  little  way  sharply,  not 
being  accustomed  to  the  exercise.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cuU  to  see  how,  in  this  crowded  state  of  the  ves- 
sels, a  sudden  and  powerful  muscular  exertion 
should  cause  a  rupture  of  some  one  of  the  distend- 
ed vessels. 

When  a  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  does  not  re- 
sult, oftentimes  so  much  injury  is  done  to  the  del- 
icate membrane  of  the  air  ceUs  as  to  produce  an 
incurable  heaves. 

We  were  early  taught  this  les8on*of  care  in  driv- 
ing, by  an  old. stage  proprietor  of  whom  we  once 
had  a  pur  of  horses  for  a  journey.  *  *The  only  cau- 
tion," said  he,  **Icare  to  give  you  about  driving, 
is  never  to  start  quick  from  the  top  of  a  hill  you 
have  just  ascended.  If  you  do  you  may  spoil  the 
horses*  wind." — Granite  Farmer, 


THB  ONION  WORM. 


Within  a  few  years  past,  ouf  gardeners,  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  have  been  exceedingly  annoyed 
by  a  litUe  worm  that  would  be  found  m  th^  very 
heart  of  their  young  onions,  which  destroyed  them 
entirely,  if  not  eradicated  in  season.  In  some 
places  it  has  been  impossible  to  raise  onions  at  all, 
and  their  cultivation  has  been  given  up.  Almost 
every  expedient  has  been  tried  to  prevent  the  rav- 
ages of  these  littie  destroyers,  but  with  very  little 
effect.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
scuritv  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  nabits  of  it,  and, 
therefore,  no  very  systematic  course  of  prevention 
could  be  adopted  understandingly. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  a  chapter  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  last  Granite  Farmery  communicated  to 
that  excellent  paper  by  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  for- 
merly Commissioner  of  Patents  at  Washington. 

Mr.  B.  found  that  this  insect  lud  a  claim  to  the 
onion  beds  in  his  garden,  and  was  destroying  them 
both  root  and  branch,  affording  him  no  prospect 
of  having  a  single  onion  to  flavor  even  a  '*  hasty 
plate  of  soup*'  an  the  fall. 

In  searching  out  the  causes  that  left  him  thus 
onionless,  he  says  he  found  a  description  of  it  in 
"Eollar*s  work  on  insects  injurious  to  gardens," 
and  he  forwards  to  that  paper, .  Eollar*s  descrip- 
tion and  history  of  this  insect,  a  part  of  which  we 
here  borrow  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
have  heretofiare  had  cause  to  mourn  over  their  des- 
olated onion  beds  in  the  spring. 

The  perfect  insect  or  fly,  savs  KoUar,  is  entirely 
ofanasn  gray  color  in  the  females,  with  black 
stripes  in  the  males,  (known  to  naturalists  by  the 
name  of  Anthomyia  Ceparumy)  the  wings  clear 
like  glass,  with  blood  iridescent^eflections,  and 
yellowish  brown  veins.  It  is  found  throughout 
the  summer  in  several  generations.  The  larva 
lives  durine  that  season  singly,  and  also  gregari- 
ously on  the  different  sorts  or  leeks  and  oDions, 
and  does  great  damage  among  the*  white  onions, 
so  that  it  often  destroys  the  whole  crop. 

**The  fly  lays  her  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  on- 
ions, dose  to  the  earth.    The  newly  hatched  mag- 
fot  bores  through  tbe  first  leaf  and  then  descends 
etween  the  leaves  into  the  onion  in  its  base,  when 
I  it  entirely  destroys  the  bulb,  which  soon  becomes 
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rotten.  It  leaves  the  onion  to  undergo  its  trans- 
formation in  the  earth,  and  becomes  an  elliptioal, 
reddish-brown,  wrinkled  papa,  out  of  which  the 
perfect  fly  is  develoned  in  summer,  in  from  ten  to 
twenty  &y8.  The  later  broods  pass  the  iinnter  in 
the  pupa  state." 

The  same  insect  is  mentioned  in  Eirbejr  and 
Spenoe's  work  on  Entomology.  Afber  leammg  its 
history,  I  obeeryed  carefolly  its  habits,  and  found 
them  to  conform  precisely  to  the  account  of  it  giv- 
en by  Eollar. 

So  much  for  the  description  of  the  insect.  The 
next  thing,  and  a  very  important  one,  too,  is  to 
know  what  Is  the  best  mode  of  prevention,  and  what 
the  best  mode  of  destroying  after  you  have  found 
that  you  have  not  prevented  its  attacks.  This  has 
not  yet  been  found  out.  KoUar  says  it  is  very 
difficult  to  destroy  these  insects,  and  fcollar  speaks 
the  truth,  as  all  who  have  tried  to  doit  will  abun- 
dantly testify. 

He  recommends  the  use  of  powdered  charcoal 
which  he  says  must  not  be  applied  to  every  part 
of  the  bed,  because  it  is  advisable  to  sacrifice  a 
portion  of  the  crop  rather  than  lose  the  whole,  by 
leaving  patches  free  from  charcoal,  where  the  pa- 
rent fly  will  deposit  her  eggs,  and  when  hatched, 
the  lavaa  can  be  easily  removed  in  the  onions  left 
for  them  to  devour,  and  be]  buried  very  deep  or 
burnt. 

This  process,  however,  is  not  very  sure.  Char- 
ooal  ashes,  tobacco  water,  and  such  like  things, 
have  been  tried  here  with  but  very  little  success. 
Unless  you  happen  to  hit  when  the  worm  is  on 
the  outside  of  the  leaf,  and  before  it  has  burrowed 
into  the  stalk,  you  do  not  disturb  it  much,  and 
after  he  gets  in  out  of  the  reach  of  your  ashes  and 
tobacco  spittle,  what  cares  he  how  mnoh  you  **pile 
on?" 

Mr.  Burke  also  says  : — 
^  ''I  have  also  learned  from  other  sources  that 
lime  from  the  dry  purifiers  of  gas  works,  and  soot 
are  also  very  efficient  preventives  of  the  ravages 
of  this  insect.  And  recently  I  have  been  informed 
that  tar — raw  tar  sprinkled  daily  upon  the  plants, 
is  also  an  efl^ctual  remedy.  I  was  recommended 
by  one  of  the  Shakers  of  Enfield,  to  try  ashes  and 
lime.  I  made  the  application  to  niV  beds  the  pre- 
sent season,  aud  succeeded  m  savmg  about  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  crop." 

"We  should  think  that  raw  tar,  sprinkled  upon 
the  plants,  Could  be  of  no  particular  service  un- 
less it  covered  them  entirely,  and  if  it  did  so,  it 
would  be  as  destructive  sa  the  worm  itself,  for  no 
plant  could  grow  encased  in  a  coat  of  tar.  It  is 
probable,  if  tar  is  of  any  use  as  a  preventive,  it  is 
owine  to  its  odor  being  offensive  to  the  fly,  and 
thereby  keeping  it  off  the  premises.  If  so,  tar  in 
cups,  or  on  chips,  placed  plentifully  among  the 
onions,  would  be  a  betttr  way  of  applying  it.  We 
leave  the  m<^tter  for  further  research  and  experi- 
ment.— Maine  Farmer. 


them  for  their  own  uses.    This  is-  an  interesting 
subject  for  philosophy. 

For  the  Ifew  England  Farmtr. 
MONTHLY  FARIOBR  FOR  JUNB. 

In  green-sward  or  other  tough  hoeing,  especially 
if  the  rows  are  rather  long,  and  one  has  to  work 
alone,  there  is  some  comfort,  at  least,  in  appor- 
tioninjj  the  work  and  time,  and  keeping  a  sort  of 
reckomng  of  one's  progress.  On  the  same  prinm- 
ple,  I  found  so  ereat  convenience,  last  month,  hn 
parcelling  out  the  pages  of  the  Farmer ^  that  I 
shall  adopt  the  same  method  this  month. 

THE  riBST  TEN  PACKS. 

The  "Calendar,"  as  usual,  leads  the  dance, with 
pleasant  thoughts  and  practical  hints.  The  dan- 
ger of  our  observation  and  knowledge  being  too 
much  in  general,  too  littio  in  particular,  is  well  put. 
**Passine  Matters"  is  a  specimen  of  the  valuable 
articles  that  might  be  ftimished  by  all  farmers 
were  they  in  the  habit  of  recording  such  passing 
matters  as  almost  daily  make  a  momentary  im- 
pression on  their  minds,  then  slip,  and  are  lost  to 
themselves  and  the  world.  Young  men,  especial- 
ly, should  cultivate  the  habit  of  committing  their 
thoughts  and  impressions  to  writing.  It  was  not 
without  practice  that  *'R.  B.  H."  acquured  the 
ability  to  paint  with  such  life  and  diBtinctness,  as 
he  does  in  "Sketches  of  l^vel."  He  shows  us 
things  and  scenes, — villages,  fields,  Pennsylvania 
horses,  wagons,  bams  and  the  Ck)l.'s  farm— all  he 
saw,  we  see.  ^  Following  "Plowman's  Sone"  we 
have  a  proposition  that  the  "State  Farm  at  Westr 
borough"  DC  made  a  sort  of  model  and  experimen- 
tal farm.  The  subject  is  continued,  by  another 
writer,  on  page  272,  and  on  page  285,  we  no- 
tice the  appointment,  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, of^  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Gov- 
ernor upon  the  subject.  "Old  Apple  Trees" — 
Strictures  and  Advice  on  Grafting.  All  ri^ht,  old 
Bach  ;  but  I  have  another  Uttle job  for  you  m  your 
knuckle-rapping  line.  Those  folks  |rho  set  out  litr 
tie  switches  of  trees,  high  as  your  hat  and  large 
as  your  thumb,  and  wont  allow  a  leaf  or  branch  to 
shade  the  sapling  lower  down  than  the  backs^  of 
the  team  they  intend  to  plow  with,  need  your  opin- 
ion. But  we  must  hurry  through  our  first  aivi- 
sion,  idthough  we  have  to  pass  oyer  such  articles 
as  "Rules  for  using  Guano,"  which  give  informa- 
tion that  probably  cost  the  writer  the  price  of  the 
Monthly  Farmer  many  times  over ;  "Duration  of 
Posts;"  "Feeding  Teams;"  "Plan  of  a  School 
House ;"  "Patrons,  Patronage,  &c." 

THE  BKCOND  TBX  FACES, 

Commence  with  a  criticism  on  "Experimental  Farm- 
ing" in  the  March  number.  In  relation  to  the 
writer's  idea  of  the  soilt  I  will  remark  that  in  dig- 
ging my  barn-celhir  we  came  upon  a  strata,  of 
eravel  about  two  inches  thick,  and  nearly  two  feet 
below  the  surface.  Now,  this  same  strata,  or 
layer,  "crops  out"  and  becomes  soil, — all  there  is 
of  soil, — same  six  or  eieht  rods  from  the  bam.— 
Then  we  have  "Rural  Pleasures,"  and  directions  for 
destroying  "Witch  Grass."  To  those  who  think  of 
tryios  Mr.  Penoyer's  "Potato  Rot  Cure,"  I  win  say 

,      _  _    ,        o that  for  two  years  past,  I  have  applied  a  mixture  of 

erates  by  decomposition  9,000,000  cubic  feet  of  lime  and  plaster  by  shaldng  it  from  a  small  bail- 


The  Human  Family.— From  a  curious  statistical 
digest  just  published  in  Europe,  it  appears  that 
the  human  family  numbers  7000,000,000,  and  the 
•nnwal  low  by  death  is  18,000,000,  which  produces 
624,400  tons  of  animal  ma^er,  which  in  turn  een- 


gses,  which  are  cleared  away  from  the  atmosphere 
^TTegetable  matter  decomposing  and  assimilating 


basket  over  and  onto  the  potato  vines.    "Farm- 
ers' Cabinets" — A  littie  experience,  years  since, 
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in  this  cabinet  line,  forced  upon  me  lifae  conviction 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  there  is  a  diflRer- 
ence  between  men  as  tney  might  be,  and  men  as 
they  are,  **  Insects"— The  writer  thinks  insects 
are  not  the  cause  of  plum-tree  warts  ;  and  he  even 
goes  into  a  defence  of  the  whole  race.  Trouble- 
some as  insects  are,  who  knows  that  any  of  us 
oould,  after  all,  make  a  much  better  wwla,  than 
the  one  in  which  our  patience  is  sorely  tried  1 — 
^'Monthly  Farmer  for  April."— A  month  behind- 
hand, Mr.  Reviewer  ;  but  they  did  ^et  along  with- 
out you.  Your  preaohing-about  editors  not  being 
fesponsible  for  opinions  of  correspondents^  is 
"backed  up"  by  '^Inquiries  and  Censures,"  which 
makes  the  editor  responsible  even  for  the  quality 
of  the  wares  advertised  in  the  columns  of  his  pa- 
per. "Grecian  Farmers,"  the  vulgar  fellows,  they 
planted  their  vineyards  in  "rows."  Passing  an 
article  on  "Soil,"  its  origin,  character,  ftc.;  and 
one  on  Manures,"  our  second  lesson  endeth  with 
some  account  of  the  ravages  of  "The  Currant 
Borer,"  bv  one  who  keeps  both  his  name  and  res- 
idence to  himself.  I  find  that  something  is  trim- 
ming oiT  a  part  of  this  Year's  growth  fron(i  many 
of  my  currants.  Is  this  the  work  of  your  borer, 
Mr.  Far  East  ? 

THB  THOU)  TEN  PAOBB. 

Afler  a  notice  of  the  Franklin  County  Transac- 
^ODS,  we  have  a  very  interesting  article  on  "Ants 
and  Aphides," — their  curious  relation  to  each 
other, — and  hints  on  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  ravage  of  the  latter.  The  writer  says  a  de- 
coction of  tobacco  is  a  sure  destroyer  of  the  aphis, 
but  it  cannot  be  used  upon  leaves.  I  have  fre- 
quently immersed  the  branches  of  small  apple  trees 
in  it  with  little  or  no  injury  to  them.  "Farmer 
Penny  wise  and  Farmer  Poundwise"  contrasted; 
good  "Farming  Implements  and  Machines"  recom- 
mended ;  "The  State  Farm ;"  a  group  of  "Spanish 
Merino  Ewes ;"  and  we  turn  over  to  a  catechism 
on  "Dissolving  Bones;"  read  a  brief  notice  of  a 
very  desirable  "New  Seedling  Grape,"  and  direc- 
tions for  usine  "Shell  Dme ;"  with  a  theoretical 
explanation  of  its  operation — ^who  will  give  the 
practical?  "R.  B.  H.V  Pennsyhmia  Hmrmer 
(p.  253)  says  the  shells  should  not  be  burnt,  as  a 
burnt  shell  diflbrs  not  essentially  firom  stone  Hme, 
except  that  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 

Shorus.  An  appeal  to  farmers  to  "Spare  the 
weet  Songsters,^'  or  cease  coihplaining  of  the 
^ravages  of  insects.  Frcmi  the  Address  of  Prof. 
Mapes  at  the  Franklin  County  Exhibition,  last 
year,  the  Editor  takes  extracts  on  various  topics. 
"Science,"  says  the  learned  Professor,  "means 
simply  knowledge  rednoed  to  a  system  so  as  to  be 
readify  taught  and  easily  understood,  and  there- 


Agrieult 

more,  one  a  criticism  on  a  letter  from  S.  F.,  of 
Winchester,  published  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Monthly  Fanner^  and  the  other,  on  spelling  the 
word  plow,  and  we  have  reached  the  first  of 


THE  FOURTH  TKN  PAOBB. 


^  "Theory  and  Faots—do  they  Agree  1"  Some- 
times they  do  not,  that  is  certain.  The  question, 
however,  is  well  discussed  here.  "F^uit  Trees' ' — 
Inquhies  about  46  Baldwin  trees  that  were  said  to 
bttve  produced  dOObanels  of  applesineaoh  of  the 


years,  1850  and  1852,  and  some  very  judidoai 
cautions  against  fordng  trees  with  rieii  numiire. 
Directions  for  raising  "Early  Radishes  and  Tb^ 
nips"  dean  and  nice,  even  in  an  old,  womy  gaiv 
den.  Trial  of  the  "Sod  and  Subsoil  Plow"  in  Ex- 
eter,  N.  H.  The  next  article,  "Comparison  between 
Ox  and  Horse  Labor  for  the  Farm,"  I  am  going  to 
get  round,  by  placing  by  its  side  that  other  arti- 
cle, by  Mr  fiske,  in  the  latter  part  of  our  present 
ten  nages,  and  the  one  by  Mr.  Dewey,  in  the  num- 
ber tor  March,  of  this  year,  vri th  the  single  remark 
that  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  such  twenty  years' 
result  with  horses  as  Mr.  Dewey  figinree  up  with 
his  oxen.  The  "Wash  from  the  Snk"  of  a  smaH 
family  worth  $20 — ^how  manure  is  wasted !  '  *■  lired 
of  Farming;"  then  "get  rested  as  soon  as  yon 
can,"  and  up  and  at  it  agun.  That's  it.  "Cows 
and  Oxen  in  Portugal"  are  better  off,  I  should 
think  from  this  account,  than  the  men  themseWes, 
who  "work  for  fifteen  cents  a  day,  and  find  them- 
selves.' '  Proceedings  of  "State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture," seventh  meeting.  "New  and  Untried 
Schemes" — ^The  Reviewer  handsomely  reviewed. 
Special  and  exclusive  might  perhaps  nave  bettef * 
expressed  my  idea  than  "new  and  untried."  I 
was  testing  the  recommendation  of  Fanner's  li- 
braries by  this  practical  sort  of  home  reasoning — 
Here,  is  our  Winchester  Library,  costing  some  5 
or  600  dollars,  fitted  up  with  cases,  catalogues,  &c., 
is  insured,  and  in  care  of  a  good  librarian,  who  is 
paid  25  dollars  a  year  for  his  services ;  all  classes 
of  our  people  are  interested  in  its  progress  and  use- 
fulness ;  it  has  many  agricultniat  works, — Down- 
ing's,  Fessenden's,  Coleman's,  JV.  E.  Farmer, 
Farmer'' s  Own  Book,  Ac,  ^*  Now,  will  even 
"our  incog  friend"  advise  the  fewfiumers  in  Win- 
chester to  attempt  the  "new  and  untried  scheme" 
of  founding  for  themselves  a  special  and  exclusive 
library  ?  Our  last  ten  pages  now  close  with  a  rap 
on  the  knuckles  of  the  man  with  the  jack-knife, 
hand-saw  and  meat-axe,  who  is  yet  occasionallj 
allowed  to  show  his  skiU  in  training  up  trees  m 
the  way  they  should  go. 

TELE  LAST  SIGHT  PAOBS, 

Give  us  a  cut  and  description  of  "Phelps's  Bee 
Hive;"  Review  of tiie  May  Farmer;  Acricultu- 
ral  Axioms;"  No.  4  of  Mr.  Fowler's  "Birds  of 
New  England,"  which  one  cannot  read  with 
much  satisfaction  while  the  "village  bovs"  are  up 
in  the  wood-lot  a-gunnin^  ;  a  minute  description 
of  the  ap^aranoe  and  habits  of  the  insect  that,  the 
writer  tninks,  produces  "The  Black  Knot  on  the 
Plum;  out-lines  and  description  of  "Monamet 
Sweeting ;"  a  column  of  "Extracts  and  Replies,'' 
including  a  notice  of  a  Mississippi  former,  who 

Elants  some  130  acres  of  com,  220  of  cotton,  and 
as  100  varieties  of  Pears  ;  a  recommendation  of 
"Apples  for  Milch  Cows,"  which  remmds  me  of  a 
little  incident  in  my  ovm  experience — about  the 
time  of  the  advent  of  Temperance  Societies,  my 
fiither*s  cidermill  gave  out  early  one  fall,  the  ap- 

Elcs  were  gathered  and  sheltered  in  the  mill,  which 
owever  was  not  repaired,  and  the  apples  froze 
up ;  durins  the  winter  they  were  put  into  a  ket- 
tle, thawed  and  fed  out  sparingly  to  the  stock. 
I  recollect  my  fitther  estimated  those  frozen  ap- 
ples at  half  the  value  of  potatoes,  and  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  stock  was  remarked  by  the  neigh- 
bors, as  uncommonly  sleek  and  fine.  This,  with 
the  Boy's  Department,  completes  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  M!onthly  Farmer,  which  the  more  it  is 
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studied,  the  closer  it  is  read,  the  higher  it  will 
stttod  in  the  estimation  of  all. 

A  Rbadbk. 

Winehes^,  June,  1853. 


soiuNa  oowa 

The    soperiotiiy  of  soiling  over   the  common 
method  of  turning  cattle  to  pastare,  or  in  other 
words  allowing  them  a  free  range,  is  strongly  con- 
tended for  hy  many  at  this  day.    The  practice,  so 
fitf  as  it  at  present  prevails  in  this  country,  has 
heen  introduced  from  Edrope,  where  it  has  oh- 
tained  for  a  long  time,  and  where  certain  pecali- 
arities  of  s<^,  climate  and  population,  render  it 
iar  more  necessajy  than  it  now  is,  or  very  soon 
can  he,  with  us.    Yet  if  it  really  possesses  the 
high  merits  claimed  for  it  hy  its  advocates — ^many 
of  whom  are  among  the  most  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating farmers  and  dairymen  our  country  can 
boast  of,  it  is  certainly  hy  no  means  to  be  neglect- 
ed.   We  have  now  before  us  as  we  write,  the 
statements  of  many  men  of  this  class,  and  among 
the  number  a  gentieman  of  Waltham,  Middlesex 
Ooantry,  Mass.,  who  had  "four  cows,  and  not  a 
rod  of  ground  which  could  be  appropriated  to  pas- 
turage.   These  animals,  therefore,  were  never  out 
of  the  bam  or  the  bard  yard,  and  were  fed  with 
grass  mowed  for  them,  with  green  exxn  fodder, 
which  had  been  sown  broad  cast  for  them,  and 
with  about  three  pints  of  meal  each,  per  day. — 
The  amount  of  their  produce  was  kept  for  thirteen 
weeks.    Two  of  these  animals  were  heifers  of  two 
yeurs  old,  which  had  calves  in  the  ^ring.    The 
whole  mflk  of  one  of  them  was  taken  by  her  calF 
dvring  six  out  of  the  thirteen  weeks .    Some  of  the 
milk  of  the  other  was  taken  for  family  use,  but  the 
quantity  was  not  determined.    Under  these  di^ 
oamstances  three  heifers  could  not  be  rated  as  more 
than  one  oow  of  frill  age  and  milk.    From  this 
stoek,  however,  thus  circumstanced  and  fed,  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  potmds  of  butter  were 
made   in  the  thirteen   weeks !     An  additional 
pound  would  have  given  an  average  of  thirty  pounds 
a  week,  for  the  whole  time,  to  a  stock  which  must, 
in  fairness,  be  set  down  as  three  cows  only." 

Where  the  soiling  system  is  adopted,  as  it  is.  on 
many  farming,  establishments — among  which  we 
may  mention  that  of  the  Shakers  of  New  Leba- 
non, N.  J.,  the  superior  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  manure  is  said  to  be  suffident  to  defray  all  the 
extra  expense  of  cutting  the  fodder  and  feeding. 
^  is  all  saved,  the  liquid  as  well  as  the  solid  ex- 
erement,  and  bdng  preserved  under  cover,  is  of 
gieafc  strength  and  energy. 

In  our  own  practice  we  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  this  mode  of  feeding  in  order  to  keep  stock 
enough  to  produce  any  thing  like  the  amount  of 
manure  we  desire  to  use. 

By  keeping  the  cows  in  the  bam  until  about 
the  tenth  of  Jane,  our  eight  acres  of  old  worn 


out  pasture  (tbou|^  as  good  eight  aeresof  land  aa 
any  farmer  need  desire,)  ailbrds  eight  cows  a  pret- 
ty good  bite  until  a  crop  of  "cow  pom,"  put  into 
a  warm  and  rich  piece  of  land  as  early  as  it  is  fit 
for  the  seed,  gets  high  and  stout  enough  to  cut. 
AfW  this  there  is  no  difficulty,  as  a  succesnon  of 
crops  of  this  highly  nutritious  fbdder  may  then 
be  obtained  until  October. 


INVS8TMBNTS  IN  WBBD8. 

It  is  some  six  thousand  years  since  weeds  be- 
came a  serious  and  positive  evil ;  yet  if  we  should 
judge  from  the  undisputed  empire  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  obtained  on  some  men's  domains,  we 
should  very  naturally  suppose  that  this  long  pe- 
riod had  not  been  suffident  to  reveal  the  fact.  El- 
ders, thistles,  mulleins,  Johnswort,  red  root,  chess, 
cocUe,  fox-tail,  pig-weed,  mustard,  ox-eye,  &c., 
consume  as  much  of  the  strength  of  the  soil  on 
some  single  farms,  as  would  furnish  grain  for  the 
family's  yearly  supply.  We  have  heard  of  many 
bad  investments  of  capital,  from  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  a  century  or  more  ago,  down  to  the  mul- 
ticaulis  sneculation  of  a  later  day,  and  railroads 
whose  onlv  dividends  were  the  old  iron  originally- 
used  in  m aking  them .  But  South-Sea  bubbles ,mul- 
ticaulis  humbugs  and  grass-covered  railroads  have 
not  consumed  a  tithe  of  the  money  lost  every  year 
bv  the  mighty  lesions  of  foul  materials  in  the 
shape  of  weeds,  which  are  secretiy  and  openly  de- 
vouring the  strength  of  the  soil  in  all  quarters  of 
this  round  globe,  wherever  cultivation  has  turned 
up  the  soil  to  the  sun. 

We  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  new  on  the 
subject  of  an  evil  that  existed  even  **  before  anti- 
quity appears  to  have  be^un;"  but  perhaps  we 
may  make  a  few  suggestions  of  some  use,  at 
the  present  juncture,  wnen  the  weeds  are  ap- 
proaching the  height  of  their  vigor,  and  to  which 
the  wetness  of  the  season  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  has  imparted  unusual  strength. 

"How  shall  we  destroy  them  V*  This  is  on  in- 
teresting question,  but  there  is  no  '^royal  road" 
to  theur  eraffication ;  it  must  be  accomplished  by 
vi^lance  and  labor.  There  are,  however,  difler- 
ent  modes  of  attack — some  laborious  and  expen- 
sive, and  others  comparatively  expeditious  and  eco- 
nomical. It  is  our  present  object  to  point  out 
some  of  these.  * 

When.weeds  are  newly  introduced,  and  when 
only  a  few  scattered  plants  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance, they  may  be  easily  and  thoroughly  toot- 
ed out  by  the  hand  or  hoe.  But  when  they  have 
multiplied  from  a  few  to  millions — when  the  num- 
bers oecome  swollen  like  the  littie  rill  to  the 
mighty  river,  such  a  retail  attempt  would  be  as 
futile  as  trying  to  dip  out  the  waters  of  Niagara 
with  a  quart  cup.  ui  such  instances,  we  are  to 
look  for  some  means  of  making  a  wholesale  sweep 
of  them.  These  means  will  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  weed  against  which  the  war  is  declared. 

We  need  not  go  into  detail  with  the.  modes  of 
destroying  weeds.  Those  which  prevail  most  in 
pastures  and  meadows,  are  commonly  best  exter- 
minated by  a  rotation  of  such  crops  as  do  not  &vor 
their  increase;  and  on  the  other  hand,  manv 
others  are  checked  or  smothered  by  a  heavy  seed- 
ing with  grass.  With  some,  fks  chess,  cockle,  &c. , 
espedal.oare  must  be  taken  to  sow  clean  seed. 
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Ohess  is  remarkably  iiuridioiis  in  tbe  numberless 
wajs  in  which  its  seeds  get  possession  of  the  soil, 
besides  its  rapid  increase  under  favorable  circam- 
stanoes,  whicn  iias  in  some  instances  been  five 
thousand  fold  in  avSingle  season,  making  five  thou- 
sand plants  the  second  season,  twenty-five  mil- 
lion Uie  third,  over  a  hundred  thousand  million 
the  fourth,  and  so  on,  provided  everjr  facility  is 
given  to  its  growth.  Wild  mustard,  like  red  root, 
mcreases  by  seed,  which  if  buried  deep,  will  re- 
main dormant  a  long  period,  ready  to  spring  into 
life  when  the  soil  is  turned  up  ;  but  being  an  an- 
nual ^  instead  of  a  bienuial  like  red-root,  annual 
sown  crops  are  not  favorable  to  its  destruction, 
but  it  is  best  effected  by  hoed  crops,  or  by  frequent 
plowing  and  harro wings. 

The  spy  the,  the  hoe,  the  plow,  and  the  cultiva- 
tor, if  kept  in  motion,  should  be  looked  to  as  the 
great  exterminators  of  weeds,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain crops  that  often  prove  powerful  auxiliaries. 
Dense  grass  is  unfriendly  to  nearly  all  weeds ; 
buckwheat  often  exerts  a  cleansing  e£^t  on  peren- 
nial rooted  creepers,  by  its  smothering  influence, 
besides  the  mellowing  tendency  of  its  deep  roots  ; 
but  we  have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  com 
sown  in  thick  drills,  in  reducing  both  annual  and 
perennial  weeds,  as  well  as  the  tenadous  grasses. 
Sown  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre  in  fur- 
rows three  feet  asunder,  and  then  covered  with 
the  harrow ;  dressed  with  the  one  horse  cultiva- 
tor when  a  foot  high,  with  no  hoeing,  it  has  left 
the  land  in  autumn  as  clean  as  a  newly  plowed 
field,  which  without  its  effectual  shade  would  have 
presented  an  unbroken  crop  of  weeds  and  grass  as 
thick  as  they  could  grow.— TA«  Country  Gentle- 
man, 


CORN— FIiAT  VS.  HILI.  OUIiTORS. 

In  your  last  number,  under  the  head  of  '^Spring 
Work,"  you  express  a  desire  to  be  informed  as  to 
the  ** relative  aavantages  of  hilling  up  corn,  or  let- 
ting it  remain  as  planted,  merelv  Keeping  it  clean 
by  horse  and  hand  hoeing."  After  experimenting 
both  ways  for  some  time  past,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  which  mode  is  preferable. 
The  planting  being  in  rows  at  right  angles,  I  sim- 

euse  the  Com  Cultivator  crosswise,  and  thus 
re  the  field  mellow  and  level.  This  may  be 
done  as  oflen  as  necessary ;  but,  as  it  is  easily 
done,  I  do  it  three  times,  and  at  each  time  let  a 
man  follow  up  wilh  a  hoe  to  repair  injuries,  which 
is  done  in  a  short  time,  and  also  to  destroy  the 
suckers  at  the  last  time.  A  ten  acre  lot  ckn  thus 
be  easily  and  thoroughly  dressed  very  soon,  com- 

fared  with  the  tedious  hoeing  and  hilling  system, 
t  is  obvious  that  this  method  decidedly  economises 
both  time  and  labor ^  as  the  horse  and  driver  do 
nine-tenths  of  it  on  a  walk.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  stalk,  having  but  one  set  of  roots  (which  are 
long  and  strong,)  shoots  up  vigorously  and  well 
supported,  and  consequentiy  is  not  much  afiected 
by  strong  vrinds;  the  growth  being  steady  and 
strong,  the  yield  is  more  productive ;  there  being 
no  furrows,  ridges,  or  hills,  but  all  on  even  sur&oe, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  this  is  the  true  way  to  re- 
sist a  drought.  This  was  abundantiy  demonstrated 
the  last  season,  so  unnsuallv  dry,  with  mv  yield. 
If  it  be  desirable  to  seea  the  field  with  clover 
and  timothy,  or  either,  it  can  successfully  be  done 
at  the  last  cultivating  in  Jul^,ibr  pasture  or  mea- 
dow the  next  season.    If  this  be  aone,  the  stalks 


should  be  cut  off  dose  to  the  ground  in  the  fall. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  the  happy  eflect  of  this  way 
and  time  of  seeding.  I  can  showu  field  treated 
thus  the  last  season,  having  grass  six  inches  high 
and  looking  as  rich  as  an  old  mead(^  of  two  or 
three  years  husbandry. 

Persuaded  that  the  cultivator  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed, instead  of  the  old  fashion  hoeing  and  hilling 
system,  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  it  will  not 
bie  long  before  farmers  vrill  have  but  one  opinion 
on  the  Bubiect.  To  become  fully  satisfied,  I  think 
they  need  but  one  trial  in  a  fair  field.    The  result 


ing  to  grass,  and  above  all,  for  economy  of  time 
and  lal^r. —  Genesee  Farmer, 


For  the  New  EngloKd  Farmer, 

LATING  I.AND8  TO  ORASS^STONBS— 

TURNIPS. 

Comlbrl  for  f«nnen  In  New  England— Laying  new  land  to 
Orafls— Turnipi  and  Baper-phoephate  of  Lime— The  Doa- 
ble Miciiifaii  Plow. 

Mt  Dear  Brown  : — ^My  professional  harness  has 
been  fretting  me  so,  of  late,  that  even  tbe  glories 
of  the  **lea^  month  of  June"  have  been  floating 
around  me  for  a  whole  week,  without  wholly  en- 
ticing me  from  such  antique  companionship,  as 
Coke  and  Blackstone. 

But  at  length,  **]^chard  is  himself  again,"  and 
now,  for  a  season,  as  Daniel  Webster  said  in  his 
famous  letter  to  John  Taylor,  **our  talk  is  o£  ox- 
en," and  we  will  see  whether  we  cannot  render 
ourselves  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  list  of  those 
''benefactors  of  mankind"  who  ''make  two  spires 
of  ^ass  grow,  where  but  one  grew  before  "  There 
is  mfinite  sa^isfiiction  in  overcoming  difficultiee, 
whether  in  mathematics,  or  agriculture,  in  conic 
sections,  or  sections  of  earth  by  the  plowshare. 
Scott  resolves  all  this  satisfaction  into  "the  con- 
scious pride  of  art,"  the  glory  one  takes  to  him- 
self for  doing  what  other  men  have  failed  to  do, 
perhaps  have  not,  even,  had  courage  to  attempt. 
"Uence  we  see"  how  much  more  happiness  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  New  England 
hills  and  valleys,  than  of  a  western  prairie.  You. 
ought  to  be  thankful,  for  the  inexhaustible  store 
of  comfort  treasured  up  for  you  and  James  ^Xn.  the 
stances  which  adorn  your  homestead,  and  I  for  the 
stumps,  which  ^ve  such  scope  for  genius  -on  mj 
new  place  !  Shakespeare  found  "sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  everything,"  and  by  the  way,  it  oc- 
curs* to  me,  that  on  this  idea  of  the  illustrious 
bard,  your  family  need  not  go  far  from  River  Cot- 
tage to  attend  as  much  preadung  as  may  be  need- 
ful! 

The  great  hero,  who  wept  that  he  "had  not 
another  world  to  conouer,"  might  have  saved  his 
foolish  tears,  had  he  oeen  comfortably  "located" 
on  a  hundred  acres  of  New  England  land. 

Perhaps  my  mode  of  subdumg  the  earth,  and 
making  many  spires  of  grass  grow,  .where  none 
grew  &fore,  may  difier  enough  from  the  oonmioa 
fashion  to  be  worth  the  notice  of  those  readers  qT 
the  Farmer  who  think  as  I  do,  that  grass  is  the 
most  profitable  of  ^1  the  staple  crops.  Having  a 
new  farm ,  my  object  has  been  to  make  grass  fielaiL 
in  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditions  manner.  I 
have  pursQed  the  same  conrse  on  bog  meadows,  <» 
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a  clay  loam  hy  the  mer  side,  and  on  a  sandy  loam  able  to  procure  one  when  I  stood  in  need  of  it. 
on  the  hill  «(M.  with  equal  saocess.  My  practice  My  belief  is,  that  land  reclaimed  at  once,  in  thk 
has  been,  to  m^  the  land  to  grass ^  voiihaut  first  yrsj,  may  be  brought  into  grass  with  less  manure, 


raising  any  hoed  crop ^  or  grainy  Upon  it.  The  com 
mon  practice  has  been,  among  our  farmers,  first  to 
clear  the  land,  then  take  off  a  crop  of  winter  rye, 
pasture  a  few  years,  plow  up  and  plant  with  com 
or  potatoes,  two  years,  and  lay  down  to  (prass  with , 
oats,  rye  or  wheat,  in  the  spring.  This  may  be 
the  best  mode  of  doing  the  thing,  on  many  old 
fiirms,  but  it  is  too  long  a  way  to  a  hay  crop,  when 
one  mast  keep  a  stock  of  cattle,  and  sees  plainly, 
that  hay  will  be  worth  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  next 
year !  I  have  a  couple  of  acres  .of  upland,  which 
you  may  recollect,  just  over  the  bridge,  now  under 
treatment,  and  I  will  give  you  the  process,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  shortest  cu<  to  a  crop  of  hay. 
Late  last  autumn,  my  men  dug  out  by  the  roots, 
all  the  growth,  enough  to  make  twentv  cords  of 
wood ;  principally,  yellow  pine.  We  dug  round 
the  trees,  out  off  the  principal  roots,  attached  a 
rope  to  the  trunks  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  pulled  the  trees  over,  cut 
them  into  cord  wood,  and  hauled  the  wood  away. 
We  have  now  drawn  upon  the  lot,  about  twenty 
loads  of  flood  compost  manure.  Next  week  we 
expect  to  Dum  the  brush,  and  plow  the  land  with 
a  heavy  plow.  Three  good  yoke  of  oxen,  with  one 
man  to  ^ve,  one  to  hold  the  plow,  one  to  cut  be- 
fore the  coulter,  vnth  a  sharp  axe  to  sever  the 
roots ;  and  a  fourth  to  follow  with  a  bog  hoe  to 
turn  the  balks,  make  up  my  regular  team  for  the 
business.  This  force  will  thoroughly  plow  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an  acre  a  day.  Gener- 
ally, 1  use  no  harrow,  but  level  thd  furrows  with 
bog  hoes.  This  may  seem  an  unnecessary  expen- 
diture of  labor,  but  the  object  is,  to  finish  the 
work  without  disturbing  the  furrow,  and  the  har- 
row will  often  bring  up  the  sods,  so  as  to  require 
more  labor  to  remove  tnem,  than  to  level  the  whole 
by  hand.  ^  men  can  level  with  hoes  an  acre  of 
any  land  thoroughly  turned  over  by  the  plow,  in 
a  day,  burying  the  turf  in  the  hollows,  and  piling 
up  for  burning,  whatever  roots  come  to  light.  The 
next  step,  after  taking  off,  or  burning  these  roots, 
is,  to  spread  the  manure,  say  seven  cords  to  the 
acre.  If  there  is  need  of  drmns,  they  must  be  fin- 
ished before  the  manure  is  applied.  Brush  the 
manure  in  well  with  a  birch  crush,  drawn  by  a 
horse  .^ow  a  half  bushel  of  herdsgrass,  and  a  bush- 
el of  nd-top  to  the  acre,  roll  the  land,  and  the 
business  is  done.  1  prefer  to  sow  it  the  last  of 
August,  or  early  in  September,  but  have  had  a  full 
crop  when  I  have  sowed  as  late  as  the  first  of  Oc- 


than  by  the  common  method.  The  usual  cropa 
of  potatoes  and  grain  exhaust  the  land,  so  that 
the  grass  runs  out  sooner  than  on  land  entirely 
new.  My  fields,  thus  made,  are  as  smooth  as  old 
fields  ordinarily  are — smopth  enough  to  be  raked 
perfectly  clean  with  Delano's  Independent  Horse- 
rake. 

I  last  year  laid  down  about  a  half  acre,  with 
srass  seed  and  English  turnips  the  last  of  July. 
Most  of  my  turnip  seed  proved  to  be  mustard^  but 
not  all,  and  I  picked  up  between  thirty  and  forty 
bushels  of  excellent  turnips,  with  no  extra  labor 
or  expense,  but  the  gathering.  1  did,  however, 
apply  one  barrel  of  bone-dust  to  the  land,  which 
vras  intended  for  the  good  of  the  turnip  crop  espe- 
cially. I  propose  this  year,  to  lay  down  one  acre 
with  turnips,  if  I  can  procure  a  bag  or  two  of  su- 
per-phosphate of  lime,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
powerful  specific  manure  for  all  plants  of  the  Bras- 
sica  genus.  ^ 

I  am  experimenting,  in  a  small  way,  with  the 
super-phosphate,  tbb  season.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the  market  gar- 
dener and  nurseryman.  Whether  it  will  be  cheap 
enough  for  several  field  crops,  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions. Another  is,  whether  we  shall  ever  be  able 
to  know  whether  the  article  is  genuine,  or  a  hum- 
bug. I  am  using  Mapes's,  and  think  well  of  it,  so 
far.  One  of  my  neighbors  is  using  another  stamp, 
and  thinks  it  an  imposition.  We  shall  be  reaay 
to  say  more  of  it  by  and  by. 

Many  of  our  farmers  are  adopting  the  practice 
of  tuminfl  over  their  grass  lands  after  haying,  ap- 
plying a  ctessing  of  compost,  and  seeding  again  to 
^;rass.  I  think  weU  of  this  method,  having  tried 
it  with  success.  With  the  help  of  the  Michisan 
Double  Plow,  the  work  can  be  done  to  perfection. 
I  have  top-dressed  my  grass-land  a  good  deal,  but 
am  convinced,  that  as  a  general  practice,  it  is  a 
waste  of  manure,  that  is  to  say,  tnat  it  is  not  the 
most  dbonomical  mode  of  using  it.  There  may  be 
low  places,  on  every  farm,  where  top-dressing  may 
be  judicious. 

And  now,  friend  Brown,  I  want  you  to  try  one 
acre  of  your  land,  with  grass  seed  and  turnips, 
manured  vrith  the  super-phosphate.  Your  hill 
pasture  will  not  be  injured  by  the  experiment,  I 
am  confident.   *'Verbum  Sap,"  &c. 

Yours,  H.  F.  Frxngs. 

Exeter^  N.  if.,  June  8, 1853. 


tober.  Early  in  sprine,  on  one  of  the  last  snows, 
sow  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre. 
GloTer  generally  dies  in  winter,  if  sowed  in  the 
hSa*  Farmers  will,  of  coarse,  find  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  vary  the  details  of  the  operation  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  their  land.  My  land  is  en- 
tirely free  from  stones,  and  when  once  properly 
plowed,  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  is  in  pretty 
good  subjection.  It  is  indispensable  to  success, 
that  a  very  heavy  furrow  be  turned  and  laid  flat, 
that  the  small  bushes  and  grasa,  may  not  find  their 
'Vfsy  to  the  surface. 

I  have  more  than  a  dozen  acres  which  have  been 
treated  substantially  in  this  manner,  except  that 
most  of  it  had  been  cut  over,  so  that  I  had  stumps 
instead  of  trees,  to  di^  out.  A  stump-puller  would 
much  fi&dlitate  operations,  but  I  have  never  been 


PRODUOTIVB  FARMma 

In  a  treatise  on  Productive  Farming  just  issued 
firom  the  press,  the  following  observations  occur: — 
*'It  is  in  vegetable  as  in  animal  life ;  a  mother 
crams  her  child  exclusively  with  arrow  root — ^it 
becomes  fat,  it  is  true,  but,  alas !  it  is  rickety, 
and  gets  its  teeth  very  slowly,  and  with  difficulty. 
Mamma  is  ignorant,  or  never  thinks,  that  her  ofiP> 
spring  can  not  make  bone — or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  phosphate  of  lime,  the  principle  bulk  of 
bone — out  of  starch.  It  does  its  best ;  and  were 
it  not  for  a  little  milk  and  bread,  perhaps  now  and 
then  a  little  meat  and  QOup,  it  would  have  no 
bones  and  teeth  at  all.  Fmners  keep  poultry ; 
and  what  is  true  of  fowls  is  true  of  a  cabbage,  a 
turnip,  T>r  an  ear  of  wheat.    If  we  mix  with  t^e 
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food  of  fowls  a  snffioient  qaantity  of  e^^-shells  or 
ohalk,  which  they  eat  greedily,  they  will  lay  many 
more  eggs  than  before.  A  well-fea  fowl  is  dis- 
posed to  lay  a  vast  number  of  eggs,  but  can  not 
do  so  without  the  materials  for  the  shells,  how- 
ever nourishine  in  other  respects  her  food  maybe. 
A  fowl,  with  the  best  will  in  tbe  world,  not  find- 
ing any  lime  in  the  soil,  nor  mortar  from  walls, 
Bor  calceroas  matter  in  her  food,  is  incapacitated 
from  laying  any  eggs  at  all.  Let  farmers  lay  snch 
filets  as  these,  which  are  matters  of  common  ob- 
servation, to  heart,  and  transfer  the  analogy,  as 
tiiey  justly  may  do,  to  the  habits  of  plants,  which 
are  as  truly  alive,  and  answer  as  closely  to  evil  or 
judiciotts  treatment,  as  their  own  horses." 


THB  NORTH  ABIERIOAN  STLVA. 

We  have  examined  with  much  gratification  the 
splendid  work  of  Mxchaux  and  Nuttall,  now  re- 
published in  this  country,  at  Philadelphia.  No 
recommendation  of  the  work  to  our  readers  would 
be  too  strong,  in  urging  them  to  purchase  it.<— 
Hundreds  of  them  can  spare  the  $45,00  reqcured, 
and  experience  no  inconvenience,  while  they  would 
find  much  instruction  and  gratification  in  their  pe- 
rusal. They  would  also  subserve  the  cause  of  sci- 
entific investigation . 

We  adopt  the  langaage  of  the  Hortictthurist,  in 
its  notice  of  the  new  edition  of  the  work,  and  only 
regret  that  our  limited  means  wiU  not  allow  us  the 
privilege  of  always  having  it  at  hand. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  superb  edition  of 
this  great  national  work,  published  by  Mr.  Shitr, 
is  in  such  demand  that  copies  cannot  be  supplied 
88  fast  as  they  are  called  for.  This  speaks  well 
for  the  growth  of  taste  among  the  American  ^o- 

Se  and  for  the  interest  they  are  taking  in  the  pro- 
ictions  of  their  own  forests.  It  is  a  work  that 
deserves  the  most  complete  siiocess,  not  only  for 
the  important  information  which  it  contains,  but 
for  its  el^nce.  The  style  of  the  engraving  is 
good,  anothe  coloring,  done  in  this  country,  is, in 
many  respects,  eciuaf  to  the  original  French  edi- 
tion. Those  editions  have  long  been  out  of  print, 
oommandine,  before  this  appeared,  no  lees  than 
one  hundred  dollars  a  copy  ;  that  price  was  oflbred 
to  our  late  American  Ambassador  in  London  for 
Miouvx  alone.  The  present  edition ,  better  trans- 
lated than  the  English  one  which  appeared  in  Par- 
is, is  now  to  be  procured  for  twentt^four  dollars ; 
and  with  Nuttalls*s  Ck>ntinnation,  also,  in  three 
superb  volumes,  the  whole  is  o^red  tor  forty-five 
dollars. 

From  the  nature  of  this  work  it  can  never  be- 
come a  **common  book ;"  indeed,  to  possess  it  vrill 
always  confer  a  sort  of  distinction.  It  is  even 
now  somewhat  difficult  to  procure  a  copy  of  this 
new  edition,  so  much  time  is  necessarily  employed 
in  coloring  the  plates  by  hand,  as  so  few  artists 
exist  in  this  country  who  can  be  trusted  to  work 
upon  them.  They  ^ve  regular  support  to  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  genUemen  who  do  littieelse  than 
color  from  morning  to  night.  The  result  is,  pic- 
tures entirely  fit  to  be  f)!«med  for  ornamenting  a 
4nwing-room.    By  a  little  study  of  its  valuable 

atee  and  comprehensive  letter  press,  all  may 
atify  the  products  of  oar  sptonrnd  foreifts,  and 


learn  to  love  what  is  so  beautiful  and  worthy  of 
study.  If  it  were  only  to  be  able  to  know  exact- 
ly au  our  American  Oaks,  or  if  My  only  wei« 
figured  by  this  master  of  engraving,  the  work  would 
be  cheap,  nay  invaluable;  but  in  addition,  we 
have  in  Micbaux  and  Nitttall  all  the  trees  of  our 
continent.  The  first  named  author  described  the 
trees  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  Nitttall  continued 
the  labor  to  the  Pacific,  including  Oregon  and 
California.  The  trees  from  these  new  possessions 
are  already  finding  their  way  to  our  nurseries  and 

fardens,  and  NirrrALL's  volumes  are  therefore  in- 
ispensable,  for  his  are  the  only  descriptioDS  ex- 
tant of  these  western  novdties. 

Mr.  Skith,  the  editor,  happily  remarics  in  hie 
introduction,  '*It  was  a  singular  circumstanoe, 
and  a  happy  one  for  advancing  sdenoe,  that  Mr. 
Nuttall  arrived  in  this  country  the  very  year  that 
tbe  younger  MiCHAiTx  left  it.  •  •  • 
The  two  works  are  now  one  and  homogenous;  the 
former  most  hiffhl;jr  valued  by  all  lovers  of  trees, 

and  the  latter  destined  to  be  equally  so." 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  elder  Michaux  is  deceased,  having  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  his  scientific  zeal  on  the  coast  of  Mad- 
agascar ;  RsDONTB,  the  engraver,  who  has  left  sudi 
a  world-wide  reputation  by  his  engravings  of  the 
work,  the  lAUaom  Rosacea^  &c.,  is  no  more  ;  both 
Mr.  Maglure  and  Dr.  Morton  have  lately  pud 
the  debt  of  nature. 

The  elder  Michaux  commenced  the  "Sylva," 
by  describing  the  Oaks  of  America;  his  son,  F. 
Andre  Michaux,  who  completed  it,  still  survives, 
and  resides  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  eighty-tdree 
years.  Redisplayed  avocation  for  the  natural 
sciences  at  an  early  age,  and  accompanied  his 
father  on  his  voyage  to  America.  In  1802  he 
was  employed  by  the  French  government  to  ex- 
plore the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, and  published  in  1804  his  travels  in  that 
then  distant  and  almost  unexplored  region.  A  sec- 
ond volume  contained  a  memoir  on  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  roots  of  American  forest  trees  in  France. 
In  1810  he  published  the  Syha,  No  country  can 
boast  a  more  magnificent  or  useful  account  of  airj^ 
part  of  its  naturd  production ;  it  unites  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  work  strictly  botanical,  and  of  one  re- 
lating to  the  useful  arts,  collectmg  all  the  scat- 
tereci  details  which  books  br  experience  could  fur- 
nish him,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  |^  va- 
rious kinds  of  wood  to  the  purposes  of  life,  which 
are  extremely  usefhl  and  important  at  the*  present 
day.  The  fame  of  both  &ther  and  son  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  common  inheritance  of  France  and 
the  United  States. 

Farming  Inoonsistkncixs. — Farmers  dig  their 
fi^rdens  two  feet  deep,  but  only  plow  their  land 
five  inches.  They  take  especial  care  of  their  nag 
horses  in  a  good  warm  stable,  but  expose  their 
farm  horses  and  cattle  to  all  weathers.  They  de- 
ny the  utility  of  drainage  in  strong  tenadous  clays, 
but  dare  not  d^  an  underground  cellar  in  such 
soils,  because  the  water  would  get  in.  They 
waste  their  liquid  manure,  but  buy  guano  from 
Peru  to  repair  the  loss  ;  and  some  practical  men, 
who  are  in  ecstacies  vrith  the  urine  of  the  sheep- 
fold,  have  been  known  seriously  to  doubt  the  ben- 
efit of  manure.  But  it  may  be  asked,  •*  Where  i* 
the  capital  to  come  from  for  all  these  Improve- 
ments?"   The  reply  will  be,  "Where  does  the 
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Mpital  come  ham  to  make  nilways  and  dooks,  to 
biuld  steam  veaeels,  to  ereet  a  whole  town  of  new 
Bfjaares  and  street,  and  to  cany  oat  every  other 
veful  and  profitable  undertaking. 


For  tkejrew  England  Ftrmer. 
WTTOH  GRASS— 8TATB  CHEMIST. 

Fri£nd  Brown  : — ^In  the  June  number  of  your 
ttcelient  Farmer  I  see  an  article  on  Witch  Grass, 
in  which  you  give  a  description  of  the  various 
means  resorted  to,  to  free  our  soil  from  this  most 
stubborn  and  troublesome  occupant.  The  reme- 
dies you  propose  are  much  more  expensive  and  te- 
dious than  I  think  is  reauired.  And  as  I  have 
had  to  battle  with  it  for  the  past  ten  years,  I  will, 
With  your  permission,  ^ve  jou  the  outlines  of  the 
course  I  have  pursued',  which  is  very  simple,  and 
has  proved  entirely  successful. 

It  is  this.  Let  the  first  plovnng  be  rather  late 
in  the  spring ;  not  till  after  the  vritch  grass  is 
pretty  well  op.  Let  the  ground  remain  some  four 
or  five  days  after  plowing — ^then  harrow,  and 
lidge  up  as  you  would  for  carrots,  let  it  remiun  in 
Uns  condition  some  three  or  four  days,  watch  for 
a  hot  sun,  and  throw  open  the  ridges  vnth  a  cul- 
tivator. Let  it  remain  in  this  vray  some  two  or 
Ihree  days,  then  ridge  agun  as  before — and  by 
IbUowmg  out  the  process  of  ridging  and  throwing 
open  with  the  cultivator  twice,  you  may  be  sure 
you  have  destroyed  the  witch  grass,  and  for  suc- 
ceeding years  too,  providing  you  plant  a -crop  that 
will  cover  the  ground  pretty  quick.  As  I  have 
occasion  to  use  a  large  quantity  of  com  fodder, 
(which  by  the  way,  is  the  most  profitable  crop  I 
believe  that  can  be  raised,  for  green  feeding  to 
milch  cows,)  I  usually  plant  this.  You  nerceive 
that  it  will  be  towards  the  first  of  June  before  you 
oan  have  gone  thoroughly  through  with  this  pro- 
cess, but  still  in  ample  time  for  com  fodder,  pot&- 
toes,  or  even  field  com — ^but  one  of  these  crops  is 
better  than  any  other  I  think  of,  to  make  oomplete 
olearioe  out,  both  of  root  and  branch.  The  aavan- 
tAge  ofthis  plan  over  any  other  is,  that  you  can 
do  it  all  with  your  plow  and  cultivator,  making  a 

Seat  saving  in  hand  labor,  and  vrithout  being  un- 
r  the  necessity  of  removing  any  of  the  roots  from 
the  field— let  them  remain — they  will  all  disappear 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  So  that  the  second 
year  you  wouldn't  know  there  had  ever  been  a 
root  in  the  ground.  I  am  now,  (the  7th  of  June,) 
worldng  a  piece  of  land  in  the  vrav  I  have  described, 
and  if  you  have  any  that  you  wish  to  try  my  plan 
upon,  just  let  me  know  the  result. 

I  notice,  what  I  am  sorry  for,  that  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  report  against  the  employ- 
ment of  a  State  chemist.  Yon  say  the  committee 
are  ** fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  such 
operations  and  knowledge,  but  are  still  of  the 
opinion  that  the  time  has  not  vet  arrived  when  it 
'wOl  be  expedient  to  reoommena  any  distinct  action 
oo  the  subject." 

l^ow  as  you  are  a  member  of  the  Board,  it  is 
quite  possible  you  can  eive  your  readers  some  good 
raaeon  for  sucih  a  ooncTuNon.  For  my  own  part, 
J  know  of  none.  If  you  wait  for  our  State  Le^s- 
latares  to  propose  any  thing  of  the  kind,  the  time 
10  aarely  a  great  way  off,  for  action ; — there  can  be 
no  politicaTcapital  made  out  of  all  this  matter  nf 
agnouhure,  it  is  too  common  a  thing  altogether, 
§lMt  90  wise  and  dignified  al)ody  to  meddU  with. 


How  long  will  the  people  remain  contmted  and 
satisfied  with  all  this,  can  you  tell  me,  friend 
Brownl  If  so  I  wish  vou  would.  For  one,  I  am  ready 
to  move-— and  let  the  people  move,  through  their 
County  Societies,  and  Conventions;  and  in  my 
bumble  opinion,  we  shall  see  some  movements 
through  our  State  authorities  different  from  that 
we  have  yet  seen.  I  have  written  enough  fcHr 
once,  and  v^  stop.  Yours,       j.  h.  b. 

Dorchester  J  June  *lth^  1853. 


BmcARKS. — ^Thank  you,  friend  R.,  for  the  above, 
and  hope  that  now  your  pen  is  in  motion,  W0  shall 
hear  firom  you  often. 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Chemist,  our  own  convictions  corresponded  vrith 
the  report  of  the  Committee.  Our  rule  of  prac- 
tice would  be  like  that  of  the  miller;  that  is,  to 
keep  the  means  of  improvement  always  ready,  as 
he  keeps  his  hopper  filled  with  corn,  but  not  to 
supply  it  faster  than  it  can  be  received  and  well 
ground.  Wo  would  scatter  the  higher  agricultural 
information  as  all  other  knowledge  is  spread,  when 
it  will  fall,  not  upon  a  rock,  but  upon  a  soil  pre- 
pared in  some  degree  to  receive  it.  The  mind 
may  be  overburdened,  as  well  as  the  mill-stones, 
and  by  attempting  too  much,  you  gain  nothing, 
but  actually  retard  the  natural  current. 


BDUOATION  OF  OXBN. 

A  '*Glenbum  Farmer,"  in*  the  Bangor  WMg^ 
contends  that  the  practice  of  testing  the  merits  of 
wor^g  oxen,  at  cattie  shows,  by  the  mere  abili- 
ty to  drag  the  heaviest  possible  burden,  is  unsat- 
isfactory and  unsafe,  as  not  exhibiting  the  most 
valuable  qualities  of  the  animals,  nor  shovrine  their 
most  usend  capacities  in  the  performance  of  their 
ordinary  work.  We  annex  a  part  of  his  sensibts 
remarks : 

"I  would  stkmst  that  at  the  next  trial  of  oxen 
at  the  Sodety'sShow,  it  would  be  upon  a  judicaous- 
ly  loaded  cart,  and  that  the  exercise  should  con- 
sist of  drawing,  turning,  and  backing.  What  the 
public  want  in  refund  to  working  oxen,  is  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  best  trained  cattie  for  farm  purpo- 
ses. Nor  is  this  all.  We  want  to  see  the  man 
who  trained  them,  and  his  manner  of  doing  it. 
We  want  an  exhibition  of  good  teamsters  as  well 
as  good  teams ;  for  very  much  of  the  ^erit  of  a 
yoke  or  team  of  cattle  belong  to  the  teamst^irs. 
And  instead  of  giving  all  the  premiums  to  good 
oxen,  one-half  at  least  should  ^o  to  good  drivers. 
No  driver,  however,  should  receive  a  premium  for 
himself  or  oxen,  however  ^od  they-majr  be,  who 
uses  profi&ne  language  during  the  exhibition.  A 
rule  of  this  kind  would  have  chanced  thedireotion 
ol  more  than  one  premium  at  the  late  trial. 

**Qood  teamsters  are  worth  from  five  to  ten  dol- 
lars a  month  more  than  poor  (mes ;  and  yet,  with 
this  difference  in  price,  it  is  very  eaay  to  find  a 
hundred,  and  I  might  say  a  thousand,  poor  ones 
for  one  gpod  one.  No  man  can  be  a  good  team- 
ster who  is  not  a  gentieman.  He  must  be  gentle, 
kind  and  careful.  No  good  teamster  will  put  his 
oxen  to  an  unnecessary  waste  of  strength,  or  to 
unnecessary  pain,  by  the  use  of  the  gpaa  stick  or 
brad. — Wisconsin  farmer. 
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BINTS  ON  THINNINa  FRUIT. 

The  prospects  of  an  abundant  fruit  crop  through- 
out most  or  the  fruit-growing  regions  of  this  coun- 
try, have  scarcely  ever  been  better,  according  to 
the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  than  they  are 
the  present  season.  The  winter  was  of  more  than 
an  average  mildness  ;  and  the  spring;,  thoueh  ear- 
ly, has  been  cool,  without  any  violent  changes 
likely  to  afiect  the  fruit  buds.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment (May  14th)  peaches*  cherries,  and  pears, 
show  a  remarkable  profusion  of  blossoms.  The 
temperature  is  lower  than  we  could  wish  it  to  be, 
and  for  several  nights  there  has  been  here  a  light 
frost,  but  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  has  not,  as  &  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  done  any 
serious  injury.  Everything  looks  promising.  Last 
season  the  crop  was  very  light  generally — in  many 
localities  a  total  failure  ;  and  this  will  contribute 
much  to  the  abundance  of  this  season^s  crop. 

Now  we  wish  to  offer,  a  few  bints  in  regard  to 
certain  precautions,  which  the  circumstances  call 
for  ;  that  is,  provided  the  crop  will  be  as  heavy  as 
we  have  reason  to  anticipate.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  in  favorable  seasons,  altera  failure  es- 
pecially, trees  bear  too  much.  It  is  very  com- 
mon to  see  them  so  loaded  with  fruit  as  not  only 
to  cease  growing  entirely,  but  to  bend  and  break 
down  under  its  weight.  This  should  be  guarded 
against.  Trees  are  in  a  multitude  of  cases  enfee- 
bled, broken,  contract  diseases,  and  are,  in  short, 
ruined  by  excessive  bearing ;  and  every  man  who 
appreciates  the  value  of  a  full  grown  bearing  tree, 
worth  from  $100  to  $500  as  the  case  ma^  be, should 
guard  against  such  a  result  as  carelully  as  he 
would  his  oz  or  his  horse  agunst  excessive  labor 
that  would  be  certain  to  injure  or  kill  them. 
•  Trees,  like  animals,  have  constitutions  that  can, 
by  proper  treatment,  be  kept  sound  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  or  by  neglect,  or  bad  treatment, 
broken  down.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  feeble,  dis- 
eased, and  short-lived  condition  of  the  peach  tree 
in  New  Jersey,  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a 

geedy  or  careless  system  of  over-cropping.  We 
low  how  races  of  men  and  horses  degenerate, 
from  hard  labor  and  bad  treatment — how  they 
dwindle  down  in  size,  lose  their  proportion,  sym- 
metry and  intelligence — in  short,  wear  out,  to  use 
a  very  common  but  expressive  term.  Trees  **wear 
out,"  too.  How  many  we  have  all  seen  that  in  their 
youth,  even  before  they  had  arrived  at  a  full  bear- 
ins  age  and  size,  began  to  look  old — the  branches 
twisted  and  knarly ,  the  bark  rough  and  mossy  and 
all  covered  with  small,  feeble,  ill-formed  buds  and 
fruit  spurs,  loaded  perhaps  with  small,  worthless 
fruit,  not  worth  picking  up. 

Now  those  who  desire  to  guard  their  trees 
against  wearing  out,  must  not  be  too  greedy  of  a 
great  crop.  They  must  master  that  natural  re- 
luctance we  all  feel  to  pick  off  a  portion  of  the 
fruit.  They  must  thin  them  out  so  as  to  leave 
them  evenly  distributed  over  the  tree,  and  only  so 
many  as  can  be  brought  to  full  and  perfect  ma- 
turity without  injury  or  death  to  the  tree.  But 
we  shall  be  asked,  *'Uow  are  we  to  know  how 
many  we  ought  to  leave  or  how  many  to  take  T' 
Well,  we  confess  it  takes  some  little  skill  and  ex- 
perience to  thin  a  crop  judiciously,  but  he  who  goes 
about  in  earnest  will  nnd  some  indications  to  aid 
him.  It  will  not  do  to  thin  in  all  cases  alike,  be- 
cause the  vi^y^rous  tree,  in  a  generous  soil,  will  car- 
ry a  large  crop  without  ii^ciry,  and  one  that  would 


be  almost  certain  death  to  a  delicate  or  feeble  tree 
having  limited  resources  in  the  way  of  food,  just  aa 
a  healthy,  robust, well-fed  man  can  perform  a  day's 
work  with  ease  that  a  weakly,  ill-fed  man  dare  not 
attempt.  The  growth  of  a  tree,  the  appearance 
of  itstoliage,  the  length  and  thickness  oi  its  young 
shoots,  ai^rd  a  very  ibliable  guide  as  to  the  vig- 
or of  a  tree  and  }is  ability  to  bear  a  heavy  crop. 
Some  varieties  are  naturally  moderate  and  oaa- 
stant  bearers,  and  if  kept  under  good  culture 
might  never  require  thinning,  while  others  bear 
enormously  some  years,  the  fruit  actually  cover* 
ing  every  part  of  the  tree  and  requiring  props  and 
supports  to  keep  it  from  being  torn  to  pieces .  Such 
trees  cannot  bear  so  in  successive  years,  nor  can 
they  long  remun  healthy.  Then  beside  thinning 
the  fruits,  good  culture  must  be  given  them  in 
their  fruitful  years,  and  top-dressings  of  compost* 
in  a  well  decayed  state.  Garden  trees  may  have 
liquid  manure  and  mulching  instead  of  top-dress- 
ing. Such  care  as  this,  not  costing  much,  will  not 
only  sust^n  the  vigor  and  health  of  trees,  but  pro- 
duce large,  handsome,  marketable  fruits.  N^  nea 
a  tree  is  loaded  to  breaking  down,  one-half  or 
three-fourths  of  the  fruit  is  worthless,  and  all  the 
advantage  of  a  lar^crop  is  lost. 

We  consider  this  subject  of  much  importance  to 
the  fruit  grower.  We  know  by  ample  ezperienoe 
that  it  is.  We  crop  our  own  trees  heavily,  per- 
haps too  heavily ;  but  every  season  we  have  to 
perform  a  thinning  process,  and  we  should  consid- 
er the  neglect  of  it  nothing  less  than  the  wilful  de- 
struction of  our  trees. —  (Senesee  Farmet, 


Far  the  New  Ungland  Farmtr. 
FARM  SCHOOL  AT  WXISTBORO*. 

Mr.  Brown: — I  am  pleased  to  see  the  attention 
of  the  public  called  to  the  uses  that  should  be 
made  of  the  State  fiurm  at  Westboro'.  Here  are 
hundreds  of  boys,  that  are  from  year  to  year  to 
be  scattered  abroad  in  the  community,  dependent 
on  their  own  exertions  for  a  living ; — starting  un- 
der the  necessity  of  having  their  nrst  impressions 
eradicated.  How  important  then  that  tL«iy  be 
guided  right !  That  they  be  so  instructed  as  to  be 
useful  and  respectable  in  the  stations  they  may 
be  called  to  611 !  Suppose  each  of  these  boys  to  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  operations  required 
of  the  farmer,  so  that  he  could  take  the  charge  of 
this  class  of  labor ; — and  that  the  young  men  who 
may  go  out  from  this  institution,  should  have  the 
reputation  of  being  there  instructed ;  would  there 
be  any  question  of  their  finding  immediate  employe 
mentt  It  is  safe  to  say,  there  would  not.  How 
important  then,  for  the  young  men,  and  for  the 
community,  that  they  be  thus  instructed. 

If  special  care  be  not  taken,  so  to  instruct  tbem» 
they  will  assuredly  be  bad.  As  well  may  you  at- 
tempt to  confine  a  multitude  in  a  close  room,  with- 
out ventilation,  and  exneot  the  air  to  remain  pnroy 
as  to  expect  a  multituae  of  youth,  when  congro- 
gated  together,  without  employment,  to  retain 
their  punt^.  All  experience  proves  the  evils  of 
such  associations.  Satan  alwajs  finds  emplojy- 
ment  for  the  idle.  Wlien  good  is  not  doing,  mis- 
chief will  be  brewing. 

But  sir,  short  stories  are  beet.  I  hope  those 
who  have  the  power,  will  not .  be  unmindful  or 
neglectful  of  their  duty. 

Aby  31, 1853. 
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For  tJu  Ifev  England  Farmtr. 

OORN-FODDBR,    AMD    OORN-BTAIiK 

OUTTBR. 

The  advantaees  of  cutUng  up  oorn-fodder  and 
mixing  meal  with  it,  for  theTeeaing  of  cattle,  pai^ 
ticularly  during  a  winter  when  hay  is  scarce  and 
of  a  high  price,  were  latdv  illustrated  at  the 
farm  of  Levi  A.  Dowley,  Esq.,  in  Brattleboro'. 
Mr.  Dowley  having  a  numerous  stock  to  winter, 
and  hay  being  worth  fifleen  dollars  per  ton,  and 
not  plenty  at  that  price,  he  was  induced  to  try 
the  experiment  of  cutting  corn-stalks  and  minng 
meal  with  them,  as  a  substitute  for  hay  in  the 
feeding  of  a  portion  of  his  cattle.  Eleven  cows, 
ax  steers  coming  four,  six  coming  three,  and  ten 
comins  two,  years  of  age, — in  all,  thirty- three 
animals  — were  accordingly  separated  from  the 
fiitting  cattle,  and  fed  from  about  the  first  of  De- 
cember to  the  first  of  March  last,  with  thirty- 
three  bushels,  each  morning,  of  finely-chopped 
stalks  moistened  vnth  water  and  then  three  pecks 
of  meal  mixed  through  the  mass,  with  a  like 
quantity  each  evening,  and  with  uncut  oat  straw 
each  noon.  The  metS  was  a  mixture  of  Indian 
corn  and  of  oil  meal,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
quarts  of  the  latter  to  twenty  one  of  the  former. 

The  stalks  fed  during  the  three  months  as  above 
mentioned,  were  a  part  of  the  crop  grown  on 
eighteen  acres  of  land  planted  with  com  last  sea- 
son, and  yielding  an  unusually  great  product, 
both  of  grain  and  stalks.  The  entire  crop  was 
cut  up  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  before  the 
autumnal  frosts  appeared,  and  while  the  stalks 
were  yet  green  and  succulent,  was  well  cured  in 
the  field,  and  then,  after  husking,  the  fodder  was 
placed  in  shed  lofls  and  over  the  bam  floors,  so 
that  it  came  out  in  the  winter  fresh  and  sweet. 

Some  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of 
fodder  produced  on  the  eighteen  acres,  was  con- 
sumed Dy  these  cattle,  durine  the  period  of  three 
months  ending  on  the  first  of  Marcn  ;  and  it  was 
calculated  that  if  the  whole  product  of  the  same 
grown  thereon,  had  been  cut  and  fed  as  during 
the  thiee  months,  it  would  have  kept  this  lot  of 
stock  till  the  first  of  June :  but  on  the  first  of 
March,  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  hay  on 
hand  would  be  sufficient  for  the  feeding  of  the  en- 
tire farm  stock  till  grass-time ;  and  accordingly 
the  thirty-three  animals  received  their  portion  of 
the  hay  night  and  morning  with  the  other  stock, 
and  the  bfdance  of  the  corn  forage  was  thrown 
about  the  yards  during  the  day,  the  best  of  it 
eaten,  and  the  coarser  parts  trampled  under  foot 
for  litter  and  manure. 

The  wages  and  board  of  one  man  formed  the 
extra  expense  incurred  by  reason  of  passing  the 
stalks  through  the  ohaff<$utter,  moistening 
them  with  water,  adding  the  meal  and  feeding 
the  prepared  mass  to  the  animals.  The  person 
employed  for  this  purpose  was  paid  twelve  aollars 
per  month,  and  his  boud  may  be  called  eight  dol- 
Ieuts  per  month — making  an  extra  monthly  expense 
**of  twenty  dollars.  The  amount  and  value  of  the 
com  and  oil  meal  fed  each  of  the  three  months  may 
be  oalled~39  bushels  of  com  meal  at  83  cents  per 
bushel,— $32.37  ;  and  6  bushels  of  oil  meal  at  78 
cents  per  bushel, — $4,68  ;  making  a  total  cost  of 
meal  per  month  of  $37,05. 

Prices  of  labor,  board,  and  of  forage  and  proven- 
der varying  more  or  less  with  diflmnt  localities. 


no  nice  calculation  of  the  exact  cost  or  saving  of 
this  mode  of  feeding  will  here  be  made ;  bat  Irom 
the  details  that  are  given,  each  reader  may  draw 
his  own  condorions  of  the  expediency  or  other- 
¥nse  of  the  same.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  the  ex- 
periment resulted  satisfactorily  to  the  projector  of 
it,  the  animals  were  healthy  during  its  continu- 
ance, and  in  good  flesh  at  its  conclusion. 

The  com  fodder  was  reduced  to  a  complete  state 
of  chaff,  or  was  cut  in  pieces  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  inch  long,  by  a  stalk-cutter  invented  and  man- 
ufactured by  Reuben  Daniels,  at  Woodstock,  Vt. 
It  is  aeood  machine,  perhaps  the  best  chaff-cutter 
yet  miMe  for  redudng  com  stalks  to  a  fit  state  for 
being  fed  with  meiJ  ;  and  it  may  be  suaf^ed  to  cut 
hay,  straw,  &c.,  to  any  length,  from  tour  inches  to 
one-fourth  of  an  inch.  However,  it  has  not,  per- 
haps, all  that  capacity  to  take  in,  and  to  cut  com 
stalks  as  rapidly  as  one  could  desire. 

We  farmers  are  very  much  in  want  of  a  power- 
ful, effective  chaff-cutter,  which  shall  take  in  a  gen- 
erous mouthful  of  com  stalks,  cutting  them  very 
fine,  and  having  that  capacity  of  fly  wheel  and  of 
geerings  which  shall  cause  the  machine  to  work 
with  facility  and  expedition  by  the  application  of 
the  turning-power  of  one  man.  There  are  vari- 
ous machines,  denominated  hay  cutters,  in  the 
market,  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 


l^  name  indicates ;  but  they  are  wholly  inade- 
iiRte  to  the  proper  and  profitable  cutting  of  com 
fodder — ^the  very  Quality  of  forage  which  most 
needs  improvement  by  bein^  reduced  to  a  fine  and 
sofl  state,  and  by  the  addition  of  meal.  If  our 
agricultural  machine-makers  could  but  invent  the 
right  cutter  for  this  business,  they  would  confer  an 
important  benefit  upon  the  farmers,  as  well  as  find 
a  ready  sale  for  such  invention .  Quite  an  addition- 
al breadth  of  com  and  other  coarse  forage  would 
be  grown  for  winter  feeding,  if  money  could  only 
purchase  a  suitable  machine  for  quickly  and  cheapo 
fy  reducing  such  forage  to  a  proper  state  for  eco- 
nomical feeding.  F.  Holbsook. 
Braltkboro\  JuneS,  1853. 


TOWN  HORTldULTURAIi  SOOIBTIB8. 

"To  deck  the  ihapely  knoll 

That  aoAly  sweli'd,  and  gaily  dresti'd  appeara 
A  How'ry  ialand  Trom  the  dark  green  lawn 
EmeiYing,  moat  be  deemed  a  labor  due 
To  no  mean  hand,  and  aaka  the  touch  of  taate." 

Mr.  Editor  :— Conversing  with  a  friend  in  Mass- 
achusetts, a  few  days  ago,  I  was  much  interested 
with  his  plan  for  the  formation  of  town  horticul- 
tural societies.  Through  his  agency,  such  a  sod- 
ety  exists  in  Andover,  Mass.,  which  has  been 
found  both  useful  and  pleasant  to  its  members. 
Before  the  existence  of  this  society,  little  interest 
was  felt  in  ornamental  flowers  and  shmbs  or  in 
scientific  gardening.  Through  the  agency  of  a  sin- 
gle individual.  Dr.  Eastman  Sanborn,  or  that  vil- 
lage, a  warm  interest  has  been  awakened  in  hor- 
ticulture. Dr.  Sanbom  is  enthusiastic  in  the  cul- 
ture of  fruits  and  flowers;  and  like  every  other  ear- 
nest and  true  patriot,  he  imparts  both  of  his  seal 
and  his  choice  flowers  to  others.  When  his  neigh- 
bors see  the  beauty  and  inhale  the  fragrance  of 
the  beautiful  products  of  his  industry  and  skill, 
they  admire  hu  plan  of  creating  comfort  and  hap- 
piness at  home,  and  '*go  and  do  likewise."  It  is 
not  enough  to  see  and  smell  a  beautiful  flower  while 
it  lasts,  one  likes  to  have  it  with  him ;  and  when 
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a  person  has  enjoyed  the  society  and  sweet  Ion- 
goage  of  a  single  flower,  he,  like  Oliver  Twist,  al- 
WMTs  "asks  fat  more." 

The  Andover  Society  bolde  regular  meetings, 
and  fbmishes  oooasional  exhibitions  of  froits  and 
flowers.  Each  member  saves  seeds  from  his  ovrn 
garden,  for  exchange  with  other  societies  and  with 
the  Patent  Office  at  Washington.  Thus  they  se- 
enre  to  themselves  the  most  valuable  specimens  of 
flowers,  fruits,  plants,  shrubs,  and  edible  roots, 
which  the  gardens  of  the  vrorld  aft>rd. 

They  may  make  horticulture  a  source  of  income, 
if  they  ohoose ;  they  cannot  fail  to  make  it  a  source 
of  pleasure.  The  love  of  flowers  is  one  of  the 
most  innocent,  pure,  and  healthy  afiections  of  the 
hmman  soul.  There  is  no  rivalry  or  lose  of  love  in 
it.  The  passion  never  decays,  but  actually  ** grows 
hy  what  it  feeds  on . "  It  interferes  with  no  d  a  ties , 
domestic  or  public,  but  adds  a  new  charm  to  both 
and  guilds  with  '''the  purple  lisht  of  love*'  all  the 
asperities  and  inequalities  of  fife. 

The  biographer  of  the  Empress  Josephine  men- 
tions it,  to  her  credit,  that  she  was  fond  of  flow- 
ers; and  adds  that  this  passion  in  females  usuallr 
indicates  a  sentle  temper  and  a  loving  heart,  if 
this  be  the  fact,  in  relation  to  females,  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers  may  have  very  important  bear- 
ittffs  upon  their  prospecta  in  life. 

The  formation  of  village  societies  for  impro^ 
ment  in  experimental  gardening  is,  certainly,  wo7 
thy  of  consideration.  If  our  citizens  are  mdiSer- 
ent  to  the  ornamental  part  of  horticulture,  they 
cannot  be  so,  with  reference  to  the  useful  and  pro- 
ductive department.  The  berries,  fruits,  plums, 
currants  and  edible  roots  of  a  well  cultivated  gar- 
den add  very  essentially  to  the  substantial  enjoy- 
ments of  lire.  The^  also  contribute  greatly  to  the 
ordinary  support  of^^a  family. 

The  quanUty  and  guoHiy  of  these  comforts  of  a 
fimner's  life  may  be  materially  improved  by  skill 
and  industry.  The  skill  may  he  acquired  by  com- 
paring notes  at  a  horticultuial  meeting  and  by  per- 
sonal experiments.  The  reward  is  certain.  Let 
those  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
respeotive  communities,  consider  these  suggestions 
ana  resolve  to  act. — Ch-anite  Farmer, 


THB  OUBCATB  OF  OOUMTRIBa 

Although  Edinburgh,  in  ereat  Britain,  is  ntua- 
ted  ten  degrees  farther  north  than  the  city  of  New 
York,  it  has  a  much  warmer  climate  in  vrinter,  and 
the  heat  and  cold  never  attun  to  such  extremes. 
The  climate  of  England  is,  to  the  majority  of  our 
people,  a  mystery.  The  island  is  situated  oetween 
56  and  55  deg.  north  latitude,  and  it  has  a  milder 
cHmate  than  we  enjoy  in  the  latitudes  of  40  and 
45  deg.  The  British  Isles  are  situated  in  the  path 
of  vrarm  ocean  currents,  which  flow  across  the 
Atiantic  and  beat  upon  and  circulate  around  them. 
The  wild  Orkney  Islands,  which  are  situated  in 

59  de^.  5  minutes,  have  warmer  winters  than  we 
have  in  New  York  city,  which  is  situated  about 
17  deg.  further  south.  In  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
the  mean  temperature  in  the  month  of  January  is 
38  de^.,  and  it  has  never  been  below  lero  hut 
twice  in  forty  years,  and  then  only  3  deg.  for  two 
days.    In   Unst,  in  the  Shetiand  Isles,  in  latitude 

60  deg.,  5  min.,  the  mean  temperature  in  Janua- 
ry is  SO  deg.  In  many  places  or  the  United  States, 
railing  mm  New  York  to  Mdne,  in  lat.  45  deg., 


the  mean  temperature  is  6  deg.  below  zero.  Unst 
is  only  one  degree  colder  than  Constantinople,  in 
January,  and  no  oountrr  in  Europe,  nor  the  world, 
perhaps,  enjoys  the  mildness  of  climate  peculiar 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  must  have 
a  wonderfiil  efiect  upon  the  health  and  organiza* 
tion  of  the  people.'  The  cause  is,  as  we  have  stat^ 
ed,  generally  attributed  to  the  currents  of  the 
Gulf  Stream :  one  philosopher,  however,  attrib* 
utes  the  genial  warmth  to  moist  breezes  from  Af- 
rica, whiSi  come  ovtfr  the  Atiantic,  crossing  the 
equator.  In  Russia,  Moscow  is  on  the  same  line 
with  Edinburgh,  yet  its  temperature  in  winter  is 
at  least  13  deg.  lower.  The  cfimate  of  England  is 
moist  and  wet.  To  foreigners,  accustomed  to  clear 
skies,  it  is  disameable.  The  atmosphere  is  cloudy 
in  summer,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  it  is  not 
so  warm  as  in  other  countries  in  the  same  north* 
em  latitude.  Were  it  not  for  the  warm  ocean 
currents  and  the  warm  breezes,  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land would  be  ice-bound,  and  many  of  the  plants 
which  now  flourish  there  as  evergreens,  would  be 
unknown. 

On  the  northern  coast  of  our  continent — ^in 
northern  Oregon — the  climate  is  much  warmer  in 
winter  than  in  places  on  the  same  lines  of  latitude 
in  our  Eastern  States.  It  is  believed  that  currents 
from  the  orient  flow  over  the  Pacific  and  wash  the 
Oregon  shores,  as  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic 
does  the  British  Isles.  During  the  past  winter 
the  thermometer  ranged  at  17  deg.  above  zero, 
and  the  prairies  were  green  all  the  time,  except 
when  covered  by  occasional  snow  storms.  The 
farmer  is  not  compelled,  as  in  the  Eastern  States, 
to  depend  for  the  winter  sustenance  of  his  cattle 
on  hay  raised  the  previous  season  ;  his  cattle  can 
eraze  there  througnont  the  whole  year,  and  wild 
flowers  mar  often  oe  plucked  in  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February. — Sdenii fie  American. 

THB  PXRCrr   SAW  BStLL. 

The  old  practice  m  making  boards  was  to  split 
up  the  logs  vrith  wedges  ;  and  inconvenient  as  the 
practice  was,  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  persuade  the 
world  that  it  could  be  done  m  any  better  way.  Saw 
mills  were  first  used  in  Europe  in  the  15th  centu- 
ry ;  but,  so  lately  as  1555,  an  Eoglish  Ambassa- 
dor, having  seen  a  saw-mill  in  France,  thought  it 
a  novelty  which  deserved  a  particular  description. 
It  is  amusine  to  see  how  the  aversion  to  labor 
saving  machinery  has  always  agitated  England. 
The  first  saw-mill  was  established  by  a  Dutchman, 
in  1663 ;  but  the  public  outcry  against  the  new- 
fkngled  machine  was  so  violent,  that  the  proprie- 
tor was  forced  to  decamp  with  more  expedition 
than  ever  a  Dutchman  did  before.  The  evil  was 
thus  kept  out  of  England  for  several  yours,  or 
rather  generations;  but  in  1758,  an  unlucky  tim- 
ber merchant,  hoping  that  after  so  long  a  time  the 
public  would  be  less  watchful  of  ita  own  interest, 
made  a  rash  attempt  to  construct  another  mill. 
The  guardians  of  the  public  welfare,  however, 
were  on  the  alert,  and  a  conscientious  mob  at 
once  collected  and  pulled  the  mill  to  pieces.  Such 
patriotic  spirit  could  not  idways  last,  and  now, 
though  we  have  nowhere  seen  the  fact  distinctly 
stated,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  saw-mills 
are  used  ui  England. 
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Drinting  water  neither  makes  a  man  nek, 
nor  in  debt,  nor  his  wife  a  widow. 
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T«r  th4  Sm  Kngltmi  Ftrmtr, 
FAHOT  IjOP-BAR  RABBITS. 

Mb.  Eduob  : — Above  I  hand  jou  a  drawing  from 
life  ora  doe  and  young,  of  the  EngUih  Lo^eared 
Itaibili—Buch  as  are  now  bred  to  awida  extent  in 
Great  Britain,  and  which  are  rer;  highly  esteemed 
for  the  table,  when  bttened,  or  a«  peta  with  ama- 

Tbia  tribe  are  baoutirul  creatorei,  are  Teiy  easi- 
Ij  raaied,  and  have  proved  a  most  interaatinz  ad- 
aitioD  to  the  etook  offanciera  who  have  bred  them. 
In  BoKland,  tbej  reoeive  a  good  ahare  of  attention, 
and  cluba  exist  there  in  all  the  laige  cities  .and 
towns  who  hold  annual  exhibitions,  at  which  a 
good  deal  of  competition  is  evinced  Tor  superiority, 

Itj  stoclc  I  imported  last  spring  from  London, 
liver^ool  and  Dublin  i  and  1  shall  be  happy  to 
show  It  to  those  ioterested,  at  my  residence,  in 
Melrose.  The  peculiarities  of  this  race  consist 
chiefly  in  their  groat  size,  their  fine  colors,  and 
their  long  pendant  ears.  They  are  exceedingly 
prolific — breeding  six  or  seven  times  in  a  year — 
and  ma;  be  kept  advantageously  in  a  very  small 
■pace. 

My  rabbitry  occupies  a  building  12  by  3( 
The  animals  are  confined  in  hntchea  three  feet 
long  and  two  feet  wide.  These  hutches,  (or  apart- 
ments,) are  ranged  in  tiers,  one  over  another,  five 
on  a  tier ;  and  each  rabbit  occupies  a  separate 
hutch.  The  young  are  taken  from  the  mother  at 
our  to  six  weeks  old,  and  ate  atteiwards  kept  to- 


gether (dx  to  ten,)  fa)  « larger  hoteb,  in  a.  tep^ 
rate  room  of  the  rabbitry.  They  ai«  ready  for 
breeding  at  6  to  8  months  old. 

I  am  not  aware  that  these  pretty  animals  am 
now  very  eiteneively  bred  in  this  oountry,  Hr. 
Rotoh,  of  Morris,  N.  ¥.,  and  Mr.  Rodman,  of 
Dedbain,  being  the  only  gentlemen  that  I  know, 
who  have  fee  stock;  yet  I  think  we  shall  ver^ 
soon  aee  mora  of  them,  from  the  fact  that  there  u  . 
at  present  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  for  tbem,  at  hom* 
ana  abroad.  I  am  yours,  Sx., 

Qn.  P.  BoBNHUi. 


far  (JU  Bm  Xnttaut  Firmtr. 
BTATB  PAUPER  FABM. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  my  remarks  npon  the  pauper 
farm  at  Tewksbary,  I  said,  "If  the  good  people  of 
this  State  expect  that  the  farm  will  contribute  in 
any  important  degree  t4)  sustain  the  establishment, 
they  will  be  disappointed."  But  from  this,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  it  is  unwise  or  ill-judged,  to 
connect  a  farm  with  the  institution.  As  I  re- 
marked, "it  will  furmsh  potatoes,  garden  vegeta- 
bles, and  milk."  It  will  do  more  ;  it  wiU  furnish 
employment  to  a  portion  of  the  inmates  for  a  part 
of  tlie  year  at  least.  To  furnish  employment,  uid 
especially  profitable  employment,  to  the  inmates  of 
such  iustitutions,  has  ever  been  the  most  difficult 
problem  to  solve  in  connection  with  them.  It  will 
afibrd  many  conveniences  to  the  institution  and 
oontrtbute  very  mndi  to  its  beauty  and  agreeabt*- 
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ness.  It  will  furnish  to  invalids  and  to  those  re- 
covering from  sickness,  ample  grounds  in  which  to 
take  air  and  exercise,  and  by  allowing  the  lines  of 
enclosure  to  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  house,  will  diminish  its  prison-like  appear- 
ance. 

Its  moral  effect  also  upon  the  people  in  the 
house,  is  bj  no  means  to  oe  overlooked.  Almdbt 
every  human  beine,  however  ignorant  and  degra- 
ded, is  influenced  t)y  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed,  by  the  scenery  bv  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. The  people  who  will  occupy  this  estab- 
lishment, will  be  more  easily  governed  and  kept 
in  proper  order,  in  a  neat,  convenient,  well  ar- 
ranged house,  and  in  grounds  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful trees  and  flowers,  and  with  avenues  well 
ke^t  and  clean,  than  thev  would  in  a  house  in 
which  no  regard  was  paid  to  appearances,  and  in 
whose  arrangements  good  tasto  had  not  been  con- 
sulted. There  is  in  every  human  heart  a  chord 
that  vibrates  responsive  to  the  voices  of  nature  and 
of  beauty ;  and  oy  these  gentle  voices,  the  most 
ruffffed  and  savage  nature  is  softened  and  human- 
ized. It  is  by  no  means,  a  matter  of  indifibrence, 
b^  what  grounds  and  by  what  scenery,  this  and 
similar  institutions  are  surrounded.  But  not  to 
enlarge  upon  this  subject,  there  is  another  reason 
why  It  is  well  that  farms  have  been  connected  with 
the  pauper  establishment  of  the  State.  I  notice 
by  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
ii^lcultural  Commissioners,  that  the  subiect  of 
appropriating  a  portion  of  the  Reform  School  farm, 
to  the  purposes  of  experimental  farming,  was  ta- 
ken up  and  referred  to  a  committee  who  are  to 
confer  with  the  Governor  in  respect  to  it.  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  portion  of  eacn  of  the  pauper 
farms  may  not  be  devoted  to  a  similar  use,  with- 
out diminishing  in  any  material  degree  ite  econom- 
ical value  to  the  State.  A  series  of  scientific  ex- 
perimente  mieht  be  accurately  conducted  with  re- 
spect to  the  aidaptedness  of  certain  seeds  and  plante 
and  fruits  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  New  £ngland; 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  difierent  kinds  of  ma- 
nure, both  natural  and  artificial ;  vrith  reeard  to 
the  kind  of  manure  which  different  vegetebles  re- 
quire ;  with  regard  to  diflbrent  modes  of  cultiva- 
ting crops  of  established  value  ;  with  regard  to  the, 
feeoing  of  stock,  the  value  of  diflfercnt  articles  of 
nutriment,  and  their  e£feot  in  produdng  muscle 
and  fat,  and  the  amount  and  qu^ity  of  xnuk.  We 
need  a  series  of  accurate  experimente  upon  all 
these  and  many  other  subjects,  and  if  their  pro- 
cesses and  resulto  were  oareftdly  stated,  they  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  farmers  and  garden- 
ers of  the  State.  I  have  had  oocanon  to  observe 
before,  in  your  paper,  that  the  deductions  of  sci- 
ence, especially  when  they  relate  to  subjects  pos- 
sessing vitality,  need  to  be  verified  by  experiment. 
When  they  relate  to  dead  matter,  if  the  circum- 
stences  are  all  known,  they  may  be  more  safely 
relied  on.  But  when  they  relate  to  subjecte  mod- 
ified by  the  vital  power,  a  power  with  regard  to 
whose  essence  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  and 
with  regard  to  whose  laws  we  know  but  little,  then 
they  are  to  be  relied  on  no  farther  than  they  are 
justified  by  actual  exneriment.  The  State  now  owns 
three  farms,  situated  in  sections  distant  from  each 
other,  and  difierent  series,  or  different  classes  of 
experimente,  might  be  instituted  upon  each  of 
them. 

For  instance,  the  Tewksbury  farm  is  situated  b 


a  fruit-growing  section  of  the  State.  The  geolog- 
ical formation  of  all  that  reeion  indicates  its  adapt- 
ednesB  to  the  cultivation  of  the  apple ;  and  were 
thb  indication  wanting,  the  success  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  Bedford,  Billerica,  North  Tewksbuij, 
Wilmington  and  Andover,  proves  this  region  suit- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  The  Woodpecker  or 
Baldwin,  was  first  found  in  Burlington,  but  a  few 
miles  distant,  and  first  cultivated  to  any  extent,  in 
Woburn  and  Wilmineton,  by  Col.  Baldwin  and 
Capt.  Jacques.  The  tarm  itself  is  admirably  aita- 
ated  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  The  whole  plat 
of  ground  on  which  the  buildings  are  situated, 
would  make  a  splendid  orchard;  some  subsoil  driun- 
ing  might  perhaps  be  required  of  a  portion  of  it. 
Oonsiderable  portions  of  it  mieht  be  appropriated 
to  the  cultivation  of  difierent  kinds  of  fruit,  and  to 
grafting  and  budding  upon  different  tinds  of  stocks 
without  interfering  essentially  with  the  production 
of  vegetebles  for  Uie  esteblishment.  A  portion  of 
the  &m  has  a  soil  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  garden  seeds,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the  females 
in  the  house  might  be  prontebly  employed  in  this 
kind  of  culture. 

The  stock  owned  by  the  Stote  Agricultural  So- 
ciety might  be  kept  at  Southboro',  and  this  might 
be  made  the  stock  farm  of  the  Stote.  Grains  and 
grasses  might  be  cultivated  at  Palmer,  and  thus 
the  Agricmtural  Board  or  its  Secretary  might  have 
an  interest  in  each  of  them,  and  by  visits  and  sug- 
gestions, by  Eupplying  seeds  and  plants,  and  arti- 
ficial manures,  and  in  various  ways,  might  contri- 
bute to  their  agricultural  success,  and  by  collect- 
ing the  resulte  of  these  various  experimente,  and 
laying  them  before  the  public,  they  might  accom- 
plish one  important  ena  for  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. J.  B. 

Concord,  June  14, 1853. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer, 
8TATB  RBFORM  80H00L. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  discriminating  notice  of  the 
Institution  for  the  reformation  of  disobedient  boys, 
esteblished  by  the  Stote  at  Westboro*,  by  the  mu- 
nificent donation  of  the  late  Gen.  Lyman,  con- 
toined  in  your  paper  of  this  date^  is  worthy  of 
more  than  one  perusal.  Having  participated  in 
the  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Institution,  as  it 
appetured  on  the  1st  of  June,  I  thought  I  might  be 
excused  in  a  few  suggestions,  for  which  you  did 
not  find  space. 

first,  as  to  the  personal  cUanUness  of  the  boys. 
If  I  do  not  mistoke,  there  was  a  great  defifciencj. 
Their  hands  and  their/acej  looked  as  though  water 
was  scarce  and  soap  dear.  Their  keeuis  too,  it  makes 
me  crawl  all  over  to  think  of  them.  Such  things 
ought  not  to  be.  Who  can  wonder  that  deaths 
should  be  sudden  and  freauent,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  One  poor  fellow  from  Salem,  it  was 
said,  died  the  week  previous,  after  an  illness  of 
only /our  hours  ;  was  this  cholera  ?  It  cannot  be 
called  An'a/tc  Cholera.  One  gentleman  remarked, 
he  died  oi  rotten  potatoes — and  when  the  cellar  was 
examined,  there  was  no  want  of  proof  on  this  point. 
Such  an  effluvia  as  pervaded  the  esteblishment  en- 
tire, from  decaying  vegetebles,  I  have  never  before 
met.  Perhaps  it  was  worse  at  that  time,  as  they 
were  then  occupied  in  clearing  the  cellar.  The 
error  was  in  ever  putting  them  there,  or  certoinly 
in  suffering  them  to  remain,  until  they  rotted. 
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Seoond,  as  to  the  %ccupaiion  of  the  boys.  A 
large  proportion  of  them^stkY sevenreighthssit  least, 
were  employed  in  sewing  leather^  or  sewing  coarse 
garments^  for  a  paltry  hire  of  15  cents  per  day. 
This  will  do  when  there  b  nothing  else  that  can 
be  done.  Bat  why  coop  np  the  boys  in  this  man- 
ner, when  there,  is  so  macn  to  be  done  uixm  the 
farm,  where  they  are  anxious  to  be  employed? — 
Sach  confinement  enervates  their  bodies,  and  hu- 
miliates their  minds.  It  would  not  be  strange'  at 
all  under  such  circumstanoes,  that  they  should  be 
refractory.  No  one  could  blame  them  for  being  so. 

The  purpose  of  the  founder,  if  I  righd^  ^PP'^ 
bend  it,  was  to  prevent,  rather  than  to  punish  offen- 
ces, A  truly  noble  purpose.  This  he  would  ac- 
complish, by  taking  those  youth  who  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  under  no  parental  guidance  or 
restraint,  and  placing  them  during  their  minority^ 
where  they  could  be  employed  and  instructed  ;  sa 
that  when  they  come  upon  the  world,  they  might 
be  found  useful  and  worthy  of  confidence.  To  do 
this  efieotually,  it  is  necessary  that  the  boys  who 
enter  the  institution  should  feel  it  to  be  a  privi- 
lege  granted  them,  rather  than  a  punishment  inflict- 
ed; and  80  it  is,  the  indiscretions  of  youths  of  their 
age  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  crimes.  The  chaz^ 
aoter  of  their  acts  is  far  diflbrent  from  those  of  old 
offenders. 

The  boys  should  feel  a  confidence  in  being  en- 
tirely forgiven.  They  should  not  be  harrassed  by 
the  reflection,  that  they  had  done  wrong.  £io 
long  as  they  feel  themselves  to  be  looked  upon  as 
criminals,  so  long  criminal  thoughts  will  be  upper- 
most in  their  minds.  The  boy  who  remarkea  in 
your  hearing,  *'Some  of  us  cannot  help  thinking,'' 
told  the  whole  story.  While  they  thus  meditate, 
their  chief  aim  wilibe  to  counteract  the  restraints 
of  their  overseers,  tin  til  they  can  be|made  to  re- 
spect themselves,  they  will  never  be  worthy  to  be 
respected  by  others. 

To  suppose  these  boys  more  disposed  to  evil, 
th&n  the  generality  of  bojs  of  their  age,  in  the 
community,  is^  great  mistake.  The  fact  is,  boys, 
like  men,  arQ  pr^ty  much  alike  every  where — 
only  made  different  by  accidental  circumstances. 
I  doubt  not  as  much  talent  and  as  much  virtue, 
can  be  found  in  a  hundred  of  these  boys,  as  in  a 
hundred  of  the  same  age  in  any  of  our  Gl^lleges, 
Then  why  not  so  preserve  and  guide  them,  as  to 
make  men  of  them  t  If  the  State  fails  to  do  this 
it  will  fail  to  do  its  duty.  Essex. 

June  11, 1853.  

For  the  New  Euflmnd  Farmer, 

TRTMMTNQ  PINB  TRBE8. 

Mk.  Brown  : — Will  you  please  to  put  into  your 
yaluable  paper  a  few  lines  respecting  whether  it 
18  best  or  not  to  trim  young  pme  trees,  and  when 
is  the  best  time  to  do  it  to  prevent  them  from 
bleeding.  a.  r,  w. 

Remarks. — We  cannot  answer  the  questions  of 
our  friend  with  much  confidence  that  we  can  afford 
him  aid.  The  remark  has  been  familiar  to  us  from 
boyhood,  that  evergreen  trees  must  not  be  trimmed ; 
that  nature  wiU  cast  off  the  lower  limbs,  when      ^o  Keep  Birds  trom  P«^wa  FRtJir.— As  Ae 

4kA  4«^  u.-  A •      i.u       •       t.  i.*.  season  is  commg  on  for  the  depredations  of  mrd^,' 

the  tree  has  done  using  them,  m  a  better  manner  j  ^e    to  report  my  experience  of  last  yew,  when 

than  we  can  separate  them  with  the  saw  or  knife.  I  saved  my  currants  and  gooseberries  by  winding 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  known  individual  I  colored  worsted  around  and  across  my  bushes;  ana 


trees  that  were  trimmed  and  flourished  well,  and 
we  have  in  our  mind  at  this  time,  a  large  number 
of  white  pine  trees  standing  in  a  body  that  were 
pruned  seven  years  ago,  and  which  have  grown 
well  since.  They  stood  thick,  and  were  pruned 
up  perhaps  six  feet  from  the  ground. 

If  pruned  at  all,  we  have  no  knowledge  at  whai 
time  the  work  should  be  done. 

The  inquiries  are  important,  and  we  hope  those 
possessing  knowledge  in  relation  to  them  will 
impart  it  to  us. 

For  tke  New  England  Fanner, 
A  NBW  BNBBffT  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Within  the  past  three  days,  we  have  noticed  on 
our  apple  trees,  a  small  worm,  which  threatens 
destruction  to  our  most  valuable  crop.  Bis  maw^ 
ner  and  size  are  much  after  the  style  of  the  canker 
worm,  but  his  personal  appearance  is  difierent.— 
Like  the  canker  worm,  he  devours  the  leaf,  all  but 
the  tou^h  fibres,  and  if  you  suddenly  shake  the 
tree,  spins  down  on  his  thread  like  a  spider,  and 
he  leaves  the  tree  looking  as  if  seared  by  fire. 

The  canker  worm,  if!  recollect  aright,  when  he 
visited  New  Hampshire  twenty  years  ago,  or  more, 
was  always  of  a  dark  color,  and  moved  soberly,  by 
measure,  like  an  inch  worm,  while  these  creatures 
are  of  all  colors,  black,  brown,  green  and  striped, 
and  they  slip  off  your  hand,  wi&  a  sort  of  toaliz^ 
ing  step,  in  a  second. 

I  have  traveled  from  Chester,  through  Raymond 
and  other  towns,  home,  to-day,  and  have  observed 
them  all  along.  They  are  abundant,  not  only  on 
the  apple  tree,  but  on  the  plum,  and  on  the  white 
and  red  oak.  The  peach,  which  promises  a  great' 
crop,  tbis  season,  seems  to  be  free  from  them.^ 
Probably  they  are  not  fond  of  prussic  acid.  I 
note  the  matter  hastily  for  the  Farmer,  without 
mvestigation,  myself.  Tlrobably^  Professor  Harrifl 
can  teU  us  all  about  tb9  animal  in  a  moment. 

H.  F.  Frxncb. 
Ex€ter,  N.  H,,  June  20, 1853. 

Remarks. — ^These  new  plagues  are  common  in 
this  vicinity,  and  threaten  sad  havoc  to  the  apple 
trees !  but  they  infest  our  strawberry  beds  and 
even  the  pines  in  the  woods.  Every  effbrt  shoold  be 
made  to  suppress  them  and  their  progress  minute* 
ly  watched,  so  that  we  may  know  more  of  their 
habits.  Shaking  the  trees  pretty  freely,  dislodges 
them,  but  whether  they  return  to  the  tree  harm- 
less, or  not,  we  have  not  observed.  We  advise 
this  practice  and  also  the  syringing  the  young  tree 
well  with  whale  oil  soap,  strong  soap  suds,  or  even 
clear  water. 

We  understand  that  the  muriate  of  Ume  manu- 
factured by  Jaiixs  Gould,  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
will  destroy  them,  by  sprinkling  the  ground  with 
the  lime,  and  shaking  the  worms  down  upon  it. 
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m^  oberries  by  lian|^g  up  seyeral  pieces  of  tin 
with  strong  thread  in  the  dxfiferent  trees,  two  peees 
beine  bung  near  enou|||h  together  to  clash  with  Uie 
wind,  which  sound,  with  the  bright  reflection  of 
the  tin  in  the  sun,  certainly  frightened  them  away ; 
and  I  had  my  due  share  of  fruit,  which,  the  pre- 
ceding year,  I  was  obliged  to  relinqQish  to  them. 
'^Agricultural  Gaz. 


Fpr  tk€  New  Minglamd  Famur, 


I  have  an  orchard  which  I  think  needs  lime. — 
There  is  a  pile  of  swaxnp  mud  near  it  which  was 
hauled  there  last  fall.  1  purpose  after  hayine,  to 
mix  lime  with  the  mud  and  apply  it  to  the  orchard 
next  spring.  Can  I  do  better?  (a.)  Had  the  lime 
better  be  slacked  before  mixins  with  the  mud  or 
not?  ^  * 

I  have  scTeral  coal  hearths  on  my  farm,  where 
coal  was  burnt  about  20  years  ago.  Would  it  be 
profitable  to  put  around  apple  trees  ;  if  not,  is  it 
of  more  value  than  swamp  mud  for  any  use  ?  (b.) 

CoLB,  in  the  American  Fruit  Book,  gives  the 
analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  Apple  Tree,  potash,  so- 
da, lime,  &o.  He  says,  supply  potash  in  wood 
ashes,  soda  in  common  salt,  and  so  on.  If  there 
is  soda,  lime,  and  other  inorganic  matters  in  wood 
ashea«»will  they  not  supply  them  as  well  as  potash  ? 
(c.)  Of  course  the  ashes  of  different  kinds  of  wood 
will  supply  them  in  different  proportions. 

There  are  different  opinions  as  to  what  killed 
the  fruit  trees  winter  before  last.  Trees  grew 
yery  late  in  the  fall,  and  the  latter  part  of  October 
there  was  a  cold  fiiap  which  I  thine  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause.  I  took  up  some  tender  trees  the  bc- 
S'nning  of  November,  and  covered  them  so  that 
ley  were  nearly  below  the  action  of  the  frost  ; 
Others  of  the  some  lot  I  let  stand  throueh  the  win- 
ter ;  both  kinds  were  badly  killed ;  I  think  there 
was  not  much  difference.  A  Subscribkr. 


Rkuabxb.— (a.)  Yon  will  certainly  do  well  to 
mix  your  muck  with  quick  lime,  and  let  it  slake 
in  the  heap.  We  think  of  no  way  at  present,  in 
which  you  could  do  better  with  the  materials. — 
Overhaul  the  heap  as  often  as  yon  can  aflbrd  to 
before  using,  and  if  you  spread  it  on  the  surface  in 
the  antumn  the  frost  will  act  upon  a  mnch  larger 
portion  of  it,  and  better  prepare  it  for  b«ng  plowed 
in. 

(b.)  Charcoal  may  be  applied  with  advantage, 
in  the  powdered  state,  as  a  top-dressing.  Wher- 
ever an  increased  simply  of  ammonia,  escaping 
fiom  the  air,  the  eacrth,  or  from  any  putrescent 
matter,  is  desirable  to  be  caught  and  retained, 
charcoal  will  always  do  good.  The  fresh  burnt 
article,  also— contains  much  saline  matter  that  will 
be  dissolved  by  rain,  and  contribute  to  the  enrich- 
nent  of  the  soil. 

(c.)  Wood  ashes  are  better  than  potash  to  be 
used  on  most  of  our  soils  ;  and  even  leached  ash- 
es are  capital  fertilizers.  They  impart  as  much 
potash,  soda,  sodium,  chlorine,  &c.,  as  the  plants 
seed,  and  they  would  take  up  no  more  in  a  given 
time  if  the  quantity  present  were  ten  times  as 
great.    That  is,  we  believe  that  plants  have*  an 


elective  power,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
as  well  as  animals,  and  therefore,  it  is  undera  due 
and  proper  admixture  of  all  the  elements  of  fertQi- 
ty,  that  the  plant  flourishes  best.  Leached  ash- 
es, therefore  may  be  just  as  valuable  for  the  erop 
as  unleaohed,  but  its  permanent  eflbets  might  not 
be  the  same. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  idea  that 
the  application  of  a  single  element  will  always  in- 
oreade  the  crop.  It  undoubtedly  will  in  some  ca- 
ses, but  until  the  science  of  chemistry  in  its  rela- 
tion to  agriculture  are  carried  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  it  now  is,  we  must  ap- 
ply most  of  the  principal  fertilizes  to  our  soils, 
to  feel  any  certainty  of  reaping  a  remunerative 
crop.  Dr.  Dana  aptly  illustrates  this  point.  He 
says  that  attempting  to  work  the  soil  without  aU 
the  ingredients  of  plants  present  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance is  like  a  man  attempting  to  build  a  vessel 
thus :  he  may  haye  all  the  plank,  and  ship  knees, 
and  spars,  and  sidls,  and  rig^ng,  and  all  other  re- 
quisite materials,  but  no  nails  and  spikes  /  and  he 
can't  possibly  build  his  ship  successfully.  Nails 
and  spikes  are  small  matters,  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  vessel,  but  he  can't  get  along  without 
them. 

OBDBR  IN  BVBRTTEOMa. 

A  FROPOSSD  EXFESOflMT. 

piere  has  been  no  saying  oftener  repeated,  and 
none  more  worthy  of  repetition,  so  far  as  farm 
economy  is  concerned,  than  "A  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place."  One  of  the 
best  modes  for  every Tarmer  to  apply  this  rule  in 
practice,  is  to  make  a  complete  list  of  all  his  farm 
implements,  from  his  wagons,  carts  and  plows, 
down  to  awls,  gimblets,  and  screw-drivers.  Let 
every  implement  be  immediatelv  i%tumed  to^  its 
place  afrar  using,  no  matter  now  inconvenient 
this  may  be,  instead  of  throwing  it  on  t|ia  ground 
till  forgotten,  with  the  intention  of  replacing  it 
when  i^uitable  moment  occurs  to  do  so.  Now, 
if  any  one  is  unprepared  to  adopt  this  plan,  we 
woufd  recommend  the  following  experiment,  in 
order  to  reduce  its  merits  to  the  test  of  accurate 
fijguring: — Let  him  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all 
the  time  lost  in  one  year  by  hunting  for  lost  tools 
in  times  of  emergency,  adding  in  the  losses  ocoa- 
sioned  by  keeping  other  persons  or  teams  in  wait- 
ing-while the  search  is  in  progress  also  adding 
the  waste  occasioned  by  the  consequent  exposure 
of  such  tools  to  the  weather,  or  by  finally  losinj^ 
them, — ^and  not  forgetting  to  estimate  the  detri- 
ment to  his  crops  and  farming  operations  general- 
ly, by  the  delay  thus  frequently  occasioned.  (He 
may,  likewise,  if  he  chooses,  keep  an  account  cur- 
rent of  the  amount  of  vexation  caused  by  these 
frequent  annoyances — unless  he  is  so  far  gone  that 
disorder  and  delay  are  matters  of  indifference  tp 
him.)  We  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  experi- 
ment as  this,  faithfully  followed  out,  would  great- 
ly surprise  him  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  furnish 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  immense  superiority  of 
the  plan  first  proposed  by  us.  Who  will  he  wil- 
line  to  ffive  both  ways  a  fuU  trial  ^^ Albany  Culti- 


ling  to  give 
vator. 
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For  the  Jfew  England  Farmer. 

T^OTEanom  AOAINST  THE  BBB- 

MOTB. 

Mr.  Editor  :— You  arc  aware  tbat  the  great 
obetaole  to  the  raoeesBfal  and  profitable  coltore  of 
the  Honey-Bee  consiste  id  the  deoredatioiw  of  the 
Bee-moth.  Owing  to  theee  depreaattona  many  oul- 
lavators  of  bees  have  lost  their  entire  stock  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise.    The  oeat  doeideratnm 


stalls.  This  takes  ap  and  holds  the  Hquids  and 
prevents  evaporation,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of 
the  gases. 

<*E.  S.,"  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  S.  G.  B./' 
about  fence  posts  being  thrown  by  the  frost,  saySf 
**dig  the  holes  large  and  fill  them  with  stones  or 
charcoal  dust.  In  setting  post  and  rail  fence,  fill 
the  holes  only  two-thirds  full  of  earth.    This  will 


fljr  many  years  has  been  to  provide  a  remedv.  The  p^yg^t  the  poste  rotting  for  several  years  longer 
-      iU  success  of  others  in  this  respect  has  led  me.  to  J,  _  .i,^„„u  xu^  v^u^  «o»^  f„ii  »    w^  o^^„_ 


ill  success  of  others  in  this  respect 
be  slow  in  announdng  to  the  public  what  I  have 
kmg  believed  to  be  an  efleotual  safe-guard  against 
the  evil  oomplaiiied  of.  The  remedy  consists  in  a 
proper  eonstmction  of  the  hive ;  ana  I  have  to  an- 
nounce to  you,  (and  throo^h  you  to  the  public,) 
that  I  have  oonstraeted  a  hive  which  has  proved 
itself  to  be  a  comoleU  frotecAon  mgaiMi  the  en- 
eroachmewts  of  ike  Bee-tMth.  In  its  use  for  the 
tpaob  of  12  years  I  have  not  lost  a  swarm  of  bees 
nor  had  one  in  the  least  injured  in  this  way ;  and 
I  am  now  ready  to  wanrant  to  others  the  same 
protection.  Those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  protection  can  examine  my  somewhat  ex- 
tensive stock  of  bees  at  my  rendenoe,  or  may  ad- 
dress me  by  mail. 

Hknet  Eddt,  M.  D. 

North  Bridgewater,  May  19, 1853. 

Rrharks. — The  above  article  is  strictly  an  ad- 
vertisement, but  we  are  too  good  natured  this 
morning  to  reject  it  as  a  communication,  hoping 
that  by  extending  the  information  we  shall  be  the 
means  of  sweetening  many  a  mouth  that  '*  wat- 
ers," every  time  the  word  honey  is  mentioned. 


BZTRAOTS  AND  RBPLIB8. 

C.  S.  Hamilton,  Hartford,  Vt.,  says,  "I  have 
protected  my  melons,  squashes  and  cucumbers 
from  the  ravages  of  the  bugs  and  worms  with 
boxes  made  about  one  foot  square,  covered  with 
musquito  netting,  whUe  my  neighbors  have  been 
much  trixMed  with  them.  The  worms  move  on 
the  top  or  the  ground,  and  do  not  get  under  the 
boxes,  and  the  plants  grow  much  better. 

To  T.  S.  F.,  Canaan  Vt. — Stable  manure  is  not 
improved  by  being  kept  over  one  year,  but  is  very 
liable  to  be  injured,  if  not  ruined,  by  being  heated 
too  much.  It  would  be  difiHSult  to  keep  it,  under 
any  circumstances,  so  that  it  would  not  lose  much 
of  its  fertilizing  power. 

If  you  can  haul  out  a  large  bed  of  muck  and 
lay  it  say  12  to  18  inches  thick  in  some  out  of  the 
way  place,  and  there  lot  it  remain  a  year  or  more 
before  osmg  it,  you  will  be  less  likely  to  bring 
meadow  grass  into  your  high  grounds.  During 
ilie  time  it  is  lying  in  the  heap,  plow  it  occamon- 
aUy. 

After  it  is  a  year  old  cart  and  spread  it,  in  the 

autumn,  on  the  land  where  you  intend  to  plow  it 

in. 

Large  quantities  of  muck  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously used  by  mixing  it  dally,  or  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  with  the  droppinge  firom  the  cattle 


than  though  the  holes  were  full."  He  adds — 
**The  best  time  to  kill  alder  bushes  is  in  the  old 
of  the  moon  in  August.  If  they  are  small,  cut 
them  down  with  a  bush  scythe  ;  if  large,  use  a 
common  narrow  axe,  with  a  crooked  helve,  about 
three  feet  long,  for  then  they  can  be  cut  without 
stooping  over ;  cut  them  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  if  they  spring  up  again  the  second 
year,  they  can  be  cut  down  with  a  grass  scythe. 
In  this  manner  I  have  been  successful  in  killing 
many  of  these  bushes." 

Ktanizino  Tubbr. 

Frirnd  Brown  : — I  have  of  late  heard  much  of 
the  durability  and  increased  value  of  timber  that 
has  been  Kyamxed,  for  fence-posts,  shingles,  Ac. 

Will  you  or  some  one  who  understands  the  mo^ 
du8  operandi,  please  inform  me  **and  the  rest  of 
mankind"  how  to  Kyaniae  wood,  and  much  oblige. 
Yours,  truly,  A.  D.  Haobr. 

Proctoriville,  Vt.,  May  9, 1853 

Remarks. — ^The  process  of  Eyanizing  lumber  is 
now  abandoned,  it  having  been  ascertained  that 
it  does  not  accomplish  the  desired  end, — that  is» 
the  preservation  of  lumber  from  decay.  It  con- 
sisted in  soaking  the  materials,  whether  wood, 
hemp,  rope,  or  other  vegetdble  articles,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate.  It  was  held  that  a 
change  took  place  in  the  ghUen  of  the  vegetable 
analogous  to  that  effected  by  the  tannic  acid  upon 
the  gelatine  of  skins  in  the  process  of  tanning.  It 
is  now  believed  by  those  who  have  made  use  of 
the  process  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  value.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Ky- 

an. 

Mat  Flower  Apples. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^I  leave  a  package  containing  a 
few  of  my  May  Flower  Apples,  which  I  wish  you 
to  taste.  You  thought  I  was  rather  tdb  favorably 
impressed  with  them,  '*as  most  men  were  apt  to 
be  with  an  apple  kind  enough  to  spring  up  on  their 
own  land."  ^  i  think  their  equal  is  not  found,  con- 
sidering th^r  bearing,  late  keeping,'  and  table 
qualities  combined.  The  barrel  from  which  these 
were  taken,  were  put  up  in  a  common  manner  the 
last  of  September,  and  without  especial  care  rolled 
into  my  cellar,  which  is  none  of  the  best  for  ap- 
ples, and  opened  the  25th  of  May.  Less  than  a 
peck  were  rotted  or  specked.  The  tree  is  a  good 
Dearer.  Its  eating  qualities  please  test,  and  es- 
peciallv  bake  half  what  I  lef^  you,  and  see  how  near 
you  coincide  with  me  that  they  are  number  one. 

itlCHARD  G.  SlOMB. 


Remarks. — ^Well,  sir,  so  fieur  as  the  eating  qoali- 
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ties  are  concomed,  the  Maj  Flower  Apples  are  all 
joa  give  tbem  credit  for,  if  the;  did  oome  op  aobid- 
den  on  joar  land.  Some  of  the  apple*  were  baited 
uid  tested  it  oar  eodal  board.  Mid  theonlyregret 
•eemed  to  b«,  that  jou  did  not  tend  a  barrel,  ~ 
stead  of  "the  package. "  They  are  deserring  of 
exteDiive  cultivation,  and  the  inlrodvur  of  them, 
of  the  thaokaofall  the  apple-«ating  people. 


Cables'  IBepartmtnt. 


DOMBSnO  REOIPZIB. 

Indun  Mul  Dodos  Nuti. — A  t«a-cup  and  : 
half  of  boiling  milk,  poured  on  two  tea-cape  of 
nfted  Indian  meal.  Wbon  itia  cool  add  two  teo- 
OUM  of  wheat  flour,  one  tea-cup  of  butt«r,  one 
•nd  a  half  of  sugar,  one  of  jeast,  and  two 
eggs  with  a  table  spoonful  of  dnnamon  or  a  grat- 
ed nutmes-  If  not  Boffidentlj  stiff,  add  equal 
portionn  of  wheat  and  Indian  meal.  Let  it  rise 
mi  TBTj  light.  Boll  it  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  cut  it  into  small  diamond  shaped  cakes,  and 
Ixnl  tbem  in  lard. 

Indian  Mial  Shobt  Oaees. — Stir  into  a  pint 
of  sweet  milk,  three  well  beaten  eggs,  add  a  little 
salt,  and  half  a  cup  of  butter,  with  enough  sifted 
Indian  meal  to  make  a  thick  batter.  Drop  it  from 
a  ia^e  spoon,  upon  buttered  tins.  Bake  them  in 
a  quick  o»en— when  they  are  lightly  browned  they 
are  dune.  Send  tbem  to  table  hot,  and  eat  them 
with  butter. 

Indian   Meal  Watpub.  —  B(^  two  cupa  of 


TUB  S1TI>RY  BOT. 

Thia  Is  a  spodes  of  ill-t»mp6r  with  whioh  yoa 
are  iJI  &miliar.  We  see  persons  afflicted  with  it, 
almost  every  day — and  a  aad  affliction  it  is,  too, 
both  to  themselves  and  to  tbsir  Doghbors.  ThMO 
i*  Robert — for  instanee — a  good  boy,  in  oiaoy  re- 
spects, bat  onee  in  a  while  he  has  a  despoate  fit 
or  the  sulks,  which  nearly  if  not  quite  Dala&oaa 
the  credit  eide  of  his  oharaotet,  and  leaves  him 
with  more  demerits  than  merits.  So  long  as  he 
can  have  his  own  way,  every  thing  goes  on  pleas- 
antly, but  let  his  &ther  interfere  with  some  plan 
he  has  formed,  or  set  him  about  some  job  he  does 
not  like,  and  you  will  soon  find  out  what  bis  leni- 
per  is.  For  hours  after,  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two, 
ne  is  Hurly,  morose  and  gloomy.  Be  says  but  lit> 
tie,  but  when  he  speaks,  be  snaps  and  erowls  liko 
an  angry  wolf  He  ponts,  scowls  and  looks  sour 
at  every  body,  friends  as  irell  as  foes ;  and  should 
~~u  attempt  to  reason  kindly  with  him  on  his  fol- 

ha   grows  more  obetinately  sullen  than  ever. 

}  you  ask  what  good  all  this  does  1  I  do  not 
know.  There  certainly  can  be  no  pleasure  in  thna 
punishing  one's.self;  on  the  contrary,  he  greatly 
ag^vates  bis  disappointment.  A  cheerliif, 
"""'-'■*'"  temper  makes  ite  possessor  happy;  bat 


onp  of  butter,  and  three  eo;s,  with  milk  sufficient 
to  make  a  thin  batter.  Beat  all  well  together, 
and  batie  ia  waffle  irons.     When  eggs  cannot  be 

{.rocured,  yeast  is  agood  substitute.  Put  a  spoon- 
Ill  in  the  batter,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour  to  rise. 

To  Boil  Hah. — Wash  the  ham  in  coliI  water 
.  two  or  three  times,  and  put  in  a  kettle  of  hot 
(not  boUing)  water  to  cover  it ;  let  it  boil  gently, 
accirding  to  its  weight,  (fifteen  minutes  to  each 
pound)  ;  it  must  be  kept  slowly  boiling  all  the 
time;  keep  the  pot  covered  except  to  take  off  the 
Bcum  as  it  rises ;  if  it  is  like  to  boil  over,  take  the 
lid  partly  off. 

Putting  meat  down  to  boil  in  cold  water  draws 
oot  ite  juices.  Hard  or  fast  boiling  makes  it  tongh 
and  hard. 

When  it'is  done,  take  off  the  skin,  trim  offthe 
under  side  neatly,  and  put  epota  of  pepper  and 
stick  cloves  at  regular  intervals  nver  the  whole 
Dpper  surface.  Or  dredge  it  well  with  wheat 
flour  or  rolled  crackers,  and  brown  it  in  a  hot  oven 
or  before  a  hot  fire.  Serve  bot  with  the  gravy 
from  it,  and  boiled  vegetables  ;  or  it  may  be 
served  cold.  Trim  the  bone  with  parsley  or  the 
delicate  leaves  pf  celeiy,  and  put  sprigs  of  the 
lame  aronnd  it  on  the  dish  ;  lemon  sliced  and 
dipped  in  Qour,  or  batter  and  fried,  may  be  laid 
over  the  ham  and  on  the  dish.  Mashed  potatoes, 
■tewed  apple,  or  cranberry,  dressed  celery,  or 
boiled  spinach,  or  oaoliSower  and  masbed  turnips, 
are  served  hot  with  ham. 

With  cold  ham  serve  pidtes  or  dressed  celery, 
01  both,  and  bread  aod  bntter  Madwieh. 


Bog's  IDepartminL 


1  have  described  indulges  only  occasional* 
ly  in  these  fits ;  'but  there  is  danger  that  this  snl*. 
len  state  of  mind  will  after  a  wliile  becoin»  per- 
manent with  bim,  if  he  does  not  soon  break  him- 
self of  the  habit.  He  is  gradually  souring  his  dis- 
position, and  the  hatnt  is  growing  nponliim.  It 
will  be  well  if  he  does  not  turn  out  in  the  end  a 
ire  Nabal-rtba  churl  whose  character  ia  described 
1  Sam.  2b.—Boy'i  Oan  Gvide. 


2lirncrti8iiig  IDtpartniEnt. 


Eiiglish  Fancy  Lop-ear  Rabbits. 


TBI  _, 

—  Jnica imiBlroH.    Tim  Moektaftan  Ibcbnim 
■u  Klacied  ulib  on.    1  hH<  >  bw  loiist  B 

Addrm,        DEO.  P.  BUBNH&H,  Box  St,  Fa 

Hioo,  Jau  11. 18S8.  tn'3 


fAobKlu  ^ta 


Wanted, 

An  Arnhln-Bnll,  (fa 
I  «u,  ou.    Apply  la 

Ma;  tl,  UN. 


1853. 
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Auetton  Sale  of  4000  Aeres  of 

Land. 

ON  TITESDAT,  the  iSth  day  of  JULY  next,  the  labMriber 
^111  offer  for  sale  at  public  aaction,  seyeral  choice  and 
▼aloable  fiirma  in  the  Ticlnity  of  Lockport,  In  the  county  of 
Niacara,  and  State  of  New  York;  amonc  them  aome  of  the 
beat  improved  and  moat  highly  cnltlTated  forme  in  thia  region 
of  eonntry.    Alao, 

2000  Acres  of  Choic*  Timbered  Land^ 

lying  aboQt  eight  mllea  eaat  of  Lockport,  and  Ave  mllea  from 
the  Erie  canal  and  the  Rocheater,  Lockport  and  Niagara  Falla 
Eailroad.  The  timber  la  principally  Beechi  Maple,  Baaa, 
Aah,  Hickory  and  Oak.  In  the  midat  of  thla  tract  haa  been 
•netod 

A  Firtt  Clou  Steam  Saw  Mill^ 

with  a  variety  of  raloable  machinery /capable  of  mannfae- 
tnring  20,0<i0  feet  of  lumber  every  24  honra,  all  in  fine  condi- 
tion and  active  operation.  The  mill  and  the  improvemenu 
connected  therewith,  have  been  erected  within  the  paat  two 
yeara  at  a  caah  coat  of  OTcr  #tO,000.  The  mill  will  alao  be 
offered  for  aale. 

Thla  tract  la  aurronnded  by  a  highly  Improved  forming  coun- 
try, la  watered  by  variooa  atreama  which  meander  throogh  It, 
and  ia  well  aitoated  for  aubdiviaion.  The  aoil  la  of  the  flrat 
gnality.  Theae  landa  have  never  before  been  offered  for  aale. 
No  htghbr  commendation  of  the  property  offtred  la  needed, 
than  tu  aay  it  Ilea  in  the  midat  of  the  moat  fertile  and  flonriah 
iBg  portion  of  Weitem  N.  York.  The  proximity  of  the  rail 
road, 

The  Local  Demand  for  Cord  Wood 

and  other  lumber,  render  the  timber  upon  thla  tract  of  very 
eonalderable  valae.  Thla  land'will  be  aold  In  lota  of  50  acrea 
and  upwarda,  aa  purchaaera  may  deaire.  The  quantity,  con- 
dition, quality  and  value  of  the  property  offered,  conatliute 
Indacementa  to  purchaae,  rarely  preaented  to  the  public, 
whether  capltaliata  or  agrlcnlturlata. 

The  titlee  are  beyond  qneation,  and  the  aalea  will  be  abao- 
late. 

A  liberal  credit  wtll  be  given  to  thoae  dealring  It,  for  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  purchaae  money.  The  whole  quantity  of 
land  that  will  be  offered  for  aale  will  be  over  4000  acrea.  An 
examination  of  theae  landa  la  Invited  before  the  day  of  aale 
Llau  and  deaeriptlona  will  be  fumiahed  to  thoae  deairiiig  the 
aame. 

117  The  aale  will  commence  at  1  o'clock  P.  M .,  upon  the 
8000  acre  tract,  and  will  conilnne  until  all  the  landa  ahall  be 
aold.  A.  WOLCOTT. 

Lockport,  May  88, 1858.  7w* 


IE7  The  anbacrlber  bega  leave  to  refer  the  public  to— Hon. 
Nathan  Dayton  Hon.  J.  L.  Wooda,  Hon.  Hiram  Gardner, 
Lyman  A.  Spalding,  Eaq.,  Lockport;  Hon.  I^vi  A.'  Ward, 
Rocheaieri  Gen.  R.  Harmon,  Wheatland,  Monroe  county} 
L.  C.  Fitch,  Esq.,  Weat  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county;  A.  A. 
Boyee,  Eaq  ,  Utica. 


Snper-Phosphate  of  Lime, 

IN  baga  and  barrela,  made  by  C   B.  DbBURG,  a  warranted 
puie  and  genuine  article,  with  full  dTirection^lbr  uae.    For 
aale  by  GEO.  DAVENPORT,  5  Commercial,  (sBrnef  of  Chatr 
ham  St.,  Boaion,  agent  for  the  manufocturer. 
Alao,  for  aale.  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Doat,  Bnrnt  Bone,  Gnap 


BO,  and  Graaa  Seeda  of  reliable  quality. 
March  86, 1858. 


ti» 


Hayeoek  Covers. 


R  SALE,  Haycock  Covera  made  of  the  leavea  of  Bamboo, 
Theae  mate  are  very  uaefnl  to  the  former  In 


FO 
^ater  light. 
getting  in  hia  hay  crop  during  ahowery  weather,  and  will  an 
noally  auve  more  thnn  their  coat  In  the  quality  of  the  hay. 
Foi  aale  by  RUOOLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  *  CO. 

Boaton,  June  £5,  1858. 


Talaere  Seythe  Stones. 

DOZEN  TALACRE  SCYTHE  STONES  for  aale  i;er« 
tow  by  T  B.  BROWNE,  7  Doane  St. 

Boaton,  June  85, 1858.  8w 
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Garden  Seeds. 

117E  reapectfhlly  aollcit  the  attention  of  pmchaaen  of  GAR 
Tf  DBN  seeds  to  our  extenaive  atock,  which  we  ofttt  foi 
aale.  We  hfive  all  the  aorta  of  Vegeuble  Seeda  that  bavt 
proved  worthy  of  cnlUvatlon;  alao.  Grain,  Graaa  and  Flowei 
Beeda.  All  the  vartellea  are  raiaed  and  aelected  expreaaly  for 
onr  trade,  and  we  do  with  confidence  recommend  them  to  al) 
who  deaire  to  procure  aeeda  that  will  prove  tme  to  their  namet 
B7  Catalognea  gratia,  on  application.  * 

.    RUGGLBS,  NOURSE,  MASON  *  CO., 
iaa.  1.  Over  Qolnej  Market,  Boaton. 


THE  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER 

EieiE   DOVBLS  PLOWSa 


THE  auperlor  merlta  of  theae  Flowa,  conaiat  In, 
1.  The  mode  of  attaching  the  forward  mould-board  to  the 
beam,  by  which  great  atrength  and  durabilitv  are  aecorrd,  aa 
alao  the  varioua  deairable  changea  in  depth  of  work,  and  rela- 
tive depth  of  each  plow,  the  aame  being  regulated  to  any  ahade 
of  nicety,  with  perfect  facility. 

8.  The  entire  and  handaome  overturning  of  the  aod  farrow, 
by  the  forward  mould-board,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  width 
of  furrow  taken  by  the  plow,  placing  it  beneath,  out  of  tho 
way  of  the  teeth  of  the  harrow,  cultivator,  or  other  imple- 
ment, ao  that  it  la  in  no  caae  dragged  to  the  aurfoce  in  the  af- 
ter-cultivation of  the  crop: 

8.  The  thorough  and  finlahed  work  done  by  the  rear  mould- 
board,  in  taking  up  Ita  farrow  of  under  aoll  and  aifting  or  acat- 
teringli  over  the  inverted  aod,  aoaa  to  entirely  All  to  the  aur- 
foce, and  at  the  aame  time  break  open  any  undne  coheaion  ol 
the  aoii,  leaving  the  plowed  land  in  a  finely  pulverised  condi- 
tion, requiring  little  labor  with  the  harrow  or  other  aorfoce- 
working  Inatrumenu—and  Indeed,  in  all  tolerably  f^ee  loama, 
rendering  the  uae  of^  theee  Inatrumenta,  aa  pniverlseia,  qnlle 
unneceaaary: 

4.  The  remarkably  light  draught  of  the  plow,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  work  and  the  thoronghneaa  or  pulveriiatlon 
accompllahed. 

Sever,  laizea  of  the  BOSTON  &  WORCESTER  EAGLE 
DOUOLB  PLOW,  are  made  by  the  aubacrlbera,  from  pnttema 
of  their  own  original  invention.  Tbey  Invite  their  frienda  and 
cnatomera  to  examine  theae  Plowa,  aa  to  quality  and  durabil- 
ity of  material,  thoroughneaa  and  flnlah  of  conatractlon,  and 
to  teat  their  worliing  propertica 

Manofoctory  at  Worceater,  and  Warehouae  Qnincy  Hal]« 
over  the  Market,  Boston. 

RUG6LE8,  NOURSE,  MASON  A  GO. 

April  80, 1858. 

Farm  in  Westboro',  Mass., 

^^^  For  aale  or  exchange,  for  Boaton  property,  ait 

^JHH^  anted  on  the  old  Grafton  road,  within  |  mile  of 
Jlll^V  the  Railroad  Depot,  containing  87  acrea  of  aa 
lllg^H  good  land  aa  any  other  87  acrea  laying  in  one 
^■alfllH  body,  in  the  town}  it  ia  elevated  about  75  feet 
above  the  rallroao,  and  overlooka  the  town,  and  ia  within  7 
minutes  walk  of  three  churchea  and  the  town  houne,  which 
for  healthy  location  la  unaurpaaaed.  The  buiidinga  conaiat  of 
a  modem  houae,  built  by  Boaton  mechanlca  in  1851,  and  ia  88 
by  88  feet,  with  a  kitchen  attached,  16  by  88  feet,  two  atorles 
high,  with  a  cellar  ander  the  whole.  Wood- houae,  16  by  80 
feet  J  work-ahop  16  by  '8  feet;  carriage  and  ben  houae.  16  by 
81  feet;  poaliry  yanl,  80  by  68  feet,  encloaed  by  alat  fence  8 
feet  high}  bam,  60  by  86  feet,  with  cellar  under  the  aame,  ao 
divided  aa  to  give  a  v^etable  cellar  containing  about  8000 
bnahela;  ciatera  and  well  water  la  brought  Into  the  houae.  and 
all  the  waah  of  the  kitchen  and  privy  ia  conducted  by  a  drain 
to  the  barn  cellar;  likewlae  a  farm  houae  84  fiset  aqnare,  U 
atorles  high,  cellar  ander  the  aame;  there  are  three  good  wells 
of  water  and  one  good  brick  and  cement  clatem  dn  the  prem- 
laea.  There  are  now  on  the  form  148  large  apple  treea,  most- 
ly grafted,  alao  880  young  thriving  apple  trees,  mostly  Bald- 
wins, from  4  to  (*  years  from  the  bud,  some  of  them  have 
home  fruit;  likewlae  84  peach  treea  of  early  choice  variety, 
10  pear  treea,  Ac.  There  haa  been  taken  from  the  form  the 
paat  year,  80  tons  of  hay,  875  bushels  of  corn  In  the  ear,  700 
bushels  of  carrots,  beeu  and  8.  turnips,  80  barrela  grafted 
fmlt,bealdea  vegetablea  need  In  the  lamlly  For  further  infer 
matlon,  apply  at  this  ofBce,  of  Meaara  SIMON  BROWN  or 
WILLIAM  SIMONDS;  at  Weatboro',  of  Meaan.  FAYRR. 
WETHER  if  GRIGGS. 

Feb.  5.  1858.  tf 


SofTolk  Pigs. 


r.it 


JUM  11,  1858. 


The  anderalgned  cnn  aupply  a  few  or- 
ders for  choice  SaflTolk  Pigs  of  the  best 
blood  In  Uie  country.  Also,  a  few  Breed. 
Ing  Sowa  and  8  Boars.  Addreps.  poet- 
p&,  LUTHER  GILBERT, 

Newton,  Ltwer  Falla. 
tf 
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LANGBTROTH'B 

Movable  Comb  Hive, 

(Patented  Oct.  5lh,  1862.) 

EACH  eomb  la  built  on  a  movable  frame,  and  in  live  min- 
nies  they  may  aH  be  taken  out,  without  cutting  them  or 
enraging  the  bees.  Weak  stocks  may  be  helped  to  honey  and 
brood  from  atrooger  onea;  qoeenlens  crtonlee  supplied}  the 
worms  caught}  wii  new  colonies  formed  In  less  time  than  In 
usually  required  to  hive  a  natural  swarm.  That  the  eale  nod 
•aay  control  of  the  combs,  makes  a  complete  revolniion  in 
bae-keeping,  the  subscriber  prefers  to  wove  rather  than  as- 
sert. At  his  Apiary,  comba,  honey  una  beee  will  be  taken 
from  the  hives,  the  queen  eihibiied,  and  new  colonies  formed. 
By  the  close  of  May  his  work  (850  pages)  on  the  lloaey-Bee 
will  be  pnbllshed.  It  contains  many  new  and  highly  Impor 
lant  discoveries,  and  gives  full  directions  for  managing  bees, 
in  tlie  author's  hive,  or  any  other.  Coat  of  hives  from  one  to 
five  dollars;  farm  rights  five  dollan.    For  one  dollar,  postage 

Said,  the  book  will  be  sent  free  by  mail.  On  receipt  or  eleven 
Dllars,  a  beaoilfni  hive  showing  all  the  aombn,  (with  glass  on 
four  sides,)  will  be  sent  with  book  and  right,  freight  paid,  to 
any  Railroad  station  in  New  England;  a  right,  book  and  hive 
for  two  colonies,  with  glass  on  each  side,  for  $l8s  a  thorough- 
ly made  hive  for  two  colonlea,  glass  on  the  bank  only,  with 
book  and  right,  for  $  1 1 .    Addiasa, 

L.  L.  LANOSTBOTH,  Greenfield,  M 
May  14,  1868.  8w*8 
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gantly  bound  In  Muslin,  OUt  and  Bmbosned,  an  now  in 
■ale  at  thlsofika* 


1000  doien  superior  Qrass  Scythes. 

PHILLIPS,  Messer  ft  Colby's— DarUng's—FarwelPs— Hi 
field  A;  Lamb's— Keyes  &  Dunn's. 
Also,  Lawn,  Grain  and  Bosh  Bcythes,  of  the  beat  quality. 

1000  docen  Scythe  Sneaths. 

Patent  Graan  Lawn%nd  Bush  Bneaths,  from  the  heat  nan- 
uAicturers  in  we  country. 

2500  doien  Hay  Rakes.    # 

HalPs,  Simonds's,  Carpenter's,  Page  ft  Wakefield's,  RoMa- 
son's,  Dnggan's  and  English  beat  Hand  Rakes. 

500  Drag  Rakes. 

This  Rake  Is  a  hybrid  between  the  Hand  and  Hone  Rake 
every  good  fanner  should  have  one  or  more. 

3Q00  dosen  Scythe  Rifles. 

Clark's  eelebrated  Wlietatone  Grit  and  Emery Jtifirs.  Also, 
Aualln's,  Anson's,  WlUard's,  and  others. 

200  gross  Soytbe  Stones. 

Qnlnebaug,  Chocolate,  Norway  Rag  and  Indian  Pond;  alao. 
Woodward  and  Talacre  (English)  Scythe  Btones. 

20  tons  Grindstones. 

A  well  selected  asaortment  of  the  celelMmted  Blue  Sheet, 
warranted.  Also,  Griodstooea  of  nil  aiaea,  mounted  on  framaa 
and  rollers  complete. 

Grindstone  Fixtures,  vIs:  Flanges,  Arbors,  Cranks  aad 
Rollers. 

800  Horse  Hay  Rakes. 

Delano's  Patent  Revolving  and  Spring  Tooth  Hay  Rakes; 
all  of  which  will  be  sold  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  very  low 
prices,  by       •   RUGGLES^  NOUR8E,  MASON  ft  CO  , 

Over  the  Market,  Boston. 

Jane  flS,  ISSS.  ^« 
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emott  BROWN,  EDtTon 
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Mep  bieuthe  fruelj  Hgaiii ;  tho  burden  of  tli 
Hay  and  Grain  harvest  is  oTer.  The  weather  hog 
been  propitious,  and  llie  baja  Rud  scaffiiids  swell 
with  the  rich  treasiirea  uf  the  newlj  Bhorn  fields, 
"August,"  8UJB  a  beautiful  wriier,  "is  that  de- 
batable ground  of  the  jear,  whith  ia  situated  ei 
aetij  upon  irie  confioea  of  Gummar  and  autumn 
8nd  it  is  difficult  to  aaj  which  has  the  better  claim 
to  it.  It  is  dreesed  in  bulf  the  flowera  of  the 
and  half  the  fruits  of  (he  other ;  and  it  has  a  sky 
and  tamperuture- all  its  own,  and  which  '  ' 
beautj  with  those  of  (he  spring." 

The  whole  fuce  of  Nature  has  under^ne, 
last  month,  an  obvious  change.  The  dprk  green 
of  the  corn-folds  now  beautifully  contrasts  with 
the  brown  atcruaof  the  grasa  roota,  while  the  stub- 
ble of  the  early  harvest  is  onlj-  left  of  the  recent 
wavinj5  fields  of  gulden  grain. 

The  trees  nnd  ahtubs  and  fields  are  still  green, 
"but  not  the  freah  and  tender  green  of  the  spring, 
nor  the  full  and  satisfying  gieen  of  the  summer ; 
but  raanj  greens,  that  blend  all  those  belonging 
to  the  seasona  first  named,  with  others  more  grave 
and  more  bright,  and  the  charming  variety  and  in 
tertbange  of  which  are  peculiar  to  thia  delightfu 
month,  and  are  more  beautiful  in  their  general  ef 
feet  than  those  of  either  of  the  preceding  periods  ■ 
JMt  aa  a  truly  beautiful  woman  is  perhaps 
baantiful  at  the  cariod  immo/IIiiioli.  t^c^..  ,i 


son,  is  one  of  gladness.  Here,  we  rush  on  to  see 
how  large  a  crop  we  can  raise  and  gather  in  with- 
out any  outward  expressions  of  gratitude  and  de- 
light. But  Ihm,  Leigh  Hunt  aajs,  our  ancestors 
used  to  burst  int-i  an  enthusiasm  of  joy  at  tJie  end 
of  harvest.  'ITiCy  crowned  the  wheat  eheiives  with 
flowers,  they  sung,  they  shouted,  they  danced, 
they  invited  each  other,  or  met  to  fenst,  as  at 
Christoina,  in  the  hulls  of  rich  houses. 

We  like  these  outward  expressions  of  joy  ;  they 

e  sympathetic,   nnd   touch  the  whole  nation's 

heart.     Our  great  harvest,  the  Inoia:*  Corn  Hae- 

folluwed  by  our  annual  festival,  TuiNLS- 

oiviNC,  in  which  nearly  all  our  people  participate. 

iihthe  English  people,  we  should  liko 

some  ceremonies  in   the  fiel^,  some  crowning  of 

the  aheaves,  aome  relaxation  from  stem  labor,  and 

joyous  gatherings  of  the  young  and  old  to  commem- 

orate  the  harvest  scenes.     We  copy  the  customs 

cestors  in  many  things— we  should   be 

glad  if  our  people  would  do  so  in  some  of  their 

Harvest  Scenes. 


t  the  period  immediately  before  that  at 
which  her  charms  begin  to 
wia  before." 

Theseason  grows  old  in  animated  life,  too.  New 
voices  disturb  the  hot  and  listless  noon,  or  swell 
<m  the  evening  wr.    The  Urds  have  paired,  nest- 
M,  an*  reared  their  young,  and  now  in  "sober  n 
set  clod,"  gather  in  garrulous  joy,  or  sport  in  ai 
OiKles  about  the  old  trees  of  the  farmer's  homo. 

la  Englafld,  this  month,  t^r  great  harveMt  it 


OAI.EHI>AH  FOH   ATTOUST. 

Within  our  recoilectiun,  and  within  our  own  prac- 
tice,but  under  the  direction  ofotliers,  haying  was 
not  concluded  nnlil  the  first  week  in  Sepiemher  ; 
tho  last  week  in  August  or  the  first  in  the  fijllow- 
th  being  thought  early  enough  for  cutting 
the  meadows.     The  period  usually  occupied  now, 
iportant  part  of  husbandry,  does  not  oc- 
cupy one-half  the  time   that  it  did  forty   or  Bhj 
yearasince.     Many  farmerswho  cut  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred tons  of  hay  ia  a  season,  accomplish  it  within 
the  space  of  ten  to  twenty  days,  and  get  it  in  bet- 
"  'on  than  it  used  to  be  when  two  months 
were  occupied. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  improvemints  in 
farming,  which  has  been  efiected  bj  laboi^savirg 
'  nplemonts,  and  by  a  better  knowledge  uf  the  no- 
ire of,  and  better  modes  of  ireacrving,  tlieuutri- 
Dos  qualities  of  (ha  grasses. 
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Meadows,  this  jear,  when  hay  will  be  some- 
what scarce  and  high,  should  be  cut  early  in  Au- 
gust, if  they  haye  been  omitted  until  that  time. 
If  cut  when  the  grass  is  tender  and  succulent, 
most  of  it  will  be  consumed  by  the  stock  if  fed  in 
the  morning  during  the  coldest  weather.  Indeed, 
we  have  often  found  milch  cows  preferring  one  or 
two  fodderingB  of  meadow  hay  in  the  day,  to  that 
of  the  best  Eoglbh.  They  like  variety,  and  will 
thrive  better  for  an  occasional  feM  of  inferior  hay. 
It  also  answers  a  good  purpose,  cut,  and  mixed 
with  better  hay  or  straw,  and  Indian  or  oil  meal. 
It  is  all  worth  saving  in  good  condition  this  year. 

Thb  Turnip  Chop. — ^This  crop,  in  its  varieties, 
is  always  important,  but  particularly  so  when  the 
hay  crop  is  short.  It  wiU  be  well  to  sow  the  flat 
turnip  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  August ;  the 
expense  of  seeding  is  small,  so  that  if  the  crop 
ffuls,  the  loss  is  trifling ;  if  the  season  proves  fa- 
vorable, a  fine  crop  may  be  obtained  and  the  win- 
ter's supply  of  fodder  greatly  enhanced. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  the  ruta  bagas  and 
mangel  wurtzelb.  All  weeds  should  be  tdten  out 
and  the  plants  thinned  so  as  to  give  each  ample 
room  to  expand  itself  into  a  good  size  and  shape. 
The  distance  required  will  depend  much  on  the 
richness  of  the  soil.  If  that  be  in  good  condition 
twelve  inches  between  the  plants  will  be  none  too 
much.  The  crop  will  be  benefited  by  hoeing  in 
good  super-phosphate  of  lime  or  dissolved  bones. 
Do  not  neglect  the  turnip  crop. 

Reclaiming  Mbadows. — ^Every  observing  cultiva- 
tor must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  lands  of  New  England  lie  in  our  low  grounds, 
or  even  the  boggy  swamps  which  are  scattered  all 
over  it.  When  onoe  subdued,  no~  lands  yield  such 
ample  returns  for  the  expense  incurred,  or  remain 
in  good  condition  so  long  without  being  again  bro- 
ken up.  It  b  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  what  we 
have  so  often  said  on  this  subject,  but  ^fer  the 
unpracticed  to  an  article  in  another  column  on 
''Swamps  and  Draining,"  and  to  the  last  year's 
volume,  under  "Farm  Work  for  September." 

August,  ahio,  u  a  good  time,  perhaps  the  best, 
for  breaking  up  and  laying  down  old  grass  lands 
that  have  "run  out."  The  process  is  simple- 
plow  deep,  manure  well,  turning  it  under  two  or 
three  inches  with  the  cultivator  or  harrow,  and 
seed  liberally.  The  manure  used  in  such  cases, 
should  be  fine,  so  as  to  mingle  thoroughly  writh  the 
BoU.  Twelva  quarts  of  herds  grass  and  three  pecks 
of  red-top  seed,  are  sufiScient  for  an  acre.  Sow  six 
pounds  of  clover  seed  per  acre,  on  a  light  snow  in 
March. 

Grape  ViNXS.— Everybody  likes  grapes.  There 
18  scarcely  a  person  who  has  a  garden  but  adorns 
it  with  a  grape  vine.  Great  efforts  are  being  made 
to  introduce  varieties  that  are  delicious  and  hardy; 
by-and-by,  we  shall  succeed.    The  old  idea,  long 


entertained,  that  the  leaves  must  be  stript  off  in 
order  that  the  fruit  might  ripen,  has  nearly  lived 
out  its  day.  It  •  only  lingers,  like  a  heavy  brick, 
in  the  noddles  of  some  of  the  *'old  fogies,"  who 
are  determined  ^^hat  the  world  shall  be  no  wiser 
than  they  themselves  are.  As  well  may  we  strip 
the  apple  tree  of  its  leaves  that  the  sun  may  enter 
and  ripen  the  fruit,  or  tear  off  a  man^e  arms  and 
legs,  that  his  head  may  sooner  be  ripe  with  wis- 
dom !  No,  no — let  the  leaves  alone ;  they  kindly 
prepare  rich  juices  for  tlie  fruit,  as  the  bird  pre- 
pares food  for  her  young.  Nature  is  accommodin- 
ting  in  some  things ;  the  tree  does  not  object  to 
send  its  unelaborated  sap  into  the  veins  of  scions 
not  her  own,  ajid  comfort  and  protect  them,  bat 
she  will  not  be  turned  from  her  proprieties  in  oth- 
er things.  She  cannot  be  robbed  of  her  lungs  or 
leaves,  and  produce  good  blood  or  fruit. 

Grains. — The  grains  which  have  cost  you  so 
much  labor,  which  you  have  cut  and  garnered  up, 
will  still  require  care.  If  frequented  by  rats  and 
mice,  the  loss  is  not  only  in  what  they  consume, 
but  in  shelling  it  out  and  mixing  it  with  their  of- 
fal. By  thrashing  and  clearing  up  early  you  wiQ 
find  a  more  favorable  return  from  your  acres. 

CsLERr. — This  is  a  wholesome  winter  salad;  easi- 
ly ndsed  and  always  brings  a  fair  price  in  market. 
U  ought  to  be  common  among  all  classes.  The 
earthing  up  about  the  plants  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  this  month.  Gather  up  the  leaves 
neatly  and  not  bury  the  hearts  of  the  plants. 

Beans  and  the  early  kinds  of  cucumbera  may  be 
planted  for  pickles,  if  done  imm*ediately ;  herbs, 
such  as  are  desired,  must  be  saved  now ;  the  sage 
cut  and  dried,  and  hops  picked  and  dried. 

BvDDiNQ. — ^The  season  has  again  approached 
when  this  operation  may  best  be  performed.  The 
process  is  so  familiar  to  most  persons,  that  we  will 
only  refer  the  uninitiated  to  our  former  remarks 
on  the  subject. 

Haul  out  Muck. — Now  that  the  swamps  are 
mostly  dry,  and  the  haying  is  out  of  the  way,  the 
opportunity  should  be  improved  to  go  into  the  muck 
mines  and  remove  large  quantities  to  the  high 
lands.  Spread  it  shallow  on  pasture,  or  on  grass 
lands  which  are  to  be  plowed,  so  that  the  winter 
frosts  may  penetrate  the  whole  heap  and  thus  pre- 
pare it  for  use. 

A  shovel  full  of  meadow  muck,  and  a  half  gill  of 
guano  in  a  hill  for  com,  will  give  about  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  almost  any  land  that  is  not 
utterly  impoverished. 


_  A  JVbbU  Act  Beufarded.^HitT,  RuftisW. 
Griswold  has  presented  to  Mr.  Linns  Benedict,  of 
Norwalk,  (who  saved  the  life  of  his  daughter,  at  the 
Nor  walk  calamity,  after  she  was  supposed  to  be 
drowned,)  a  very  costly  gold  watch  ana  appeadageSy 
fts  an  evidence  of  his  gratitude  and  that  of  his  fami- 
ly, for  his  extraordinary  and  snceessfnl  efforts  on  that 
oooasion. 
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Ft  the  N€m  EngltnU  Fvmer, 

m 

ooMPoeTJixa. 

BY   H.    r.    FRBNCH. 

^'I  should  like  to  have  yon  tell  me  what  is  the 
ttdvantage  of  haoling  a  great  lot  of  common  soil 
into  a  barn  cellar,  and  then  hanUng  it  out  again, 
into  the  field  1  Why  is  not  it  jast  as  well  to  plow 
in  the  green  manure  and  let  it  mix  in  the  ground!" 

This  question,  proposed  by  a  working  man,  de- 
sirous of  a  rational  reply,  suggested  to  me  the 
idea  of  saying  something  on  the  sntject  of  Com- 
posting. 

By  supplying  our  yards  and  cellars  with  common 
soil  m  proper  quantities,  we  retain  the  liquid  por- 
tion of  the  manure,  which  must  otherwise  be  most- 
ly lost,  and  we  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  vol- 
atile elements  which  exist  in  au  manure.  In  the 
case  of  stable  manure  we  also  prevent  loss  t^ 
heating,  and  fiie-faneing.  Now  it  does  not  re(|uire 
avast  addition  of  sou,  to  effect  all  these  objects, 
and  as  carting  this  material  is  very  expensive, 
true  economy  tells  us  to  reflect  upon  the  objects 
in  view,  and  stop  when  we  have  attuned  them. 

if  you  can  carry  out  at  ten  loads,  the  same  ele- 
ments of  fertility  that  you  have  heretofore  carried 
out  at  twenty,  you  haveguned,  by  saving  it,  three 
or  four  dollars  worth  of  labor,  which,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  is  worth  mindinz.  Quantity  is  not  al- 
ways value.  More  than  eighty  pouncfs  of  every 
hundred  of  barn-yard  manure,  hauled  into  the 
field,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  water,  just 
such  as  the  clouds  will  give  us  in  abundance,  about 
planting  time.  Let  the  farmer  keep  this  in  mind 
as  one  guiding  principle,  that  manure  is  valuable, 
not  for  its  M(  or  weight,  but  for  its  fertilizing 
properties,  which  make  but  a  small  part  of  either. 

'  Aeain,  we  frequently  see  farmers  in  a  bright, 
windy  April  day,  expending  much  labor  in  com- 
posting in  their  fields,  shoveling  over  and  over 
a^in,  their  manure  heaps,  of^n  mixing  nothing 
with  them,  and  oftener  perhaps,  road-side  sand 
or  worthless  soil.  We  will  speak  of  the  gain  pres- 
ently. The  loss  by  the  operation  is  manifest  to 
more  senses  than  one.  It  was  stated  in  a  public 
lecture  by  a  learned  chemist,  that  about  one-fifth 
of  the  value  of  a  heap  of  stable  manure  woula  es- 
cape by  evaporation  in  such  a  day  as  I  have 
named,  by  a  single  shoveling  over  and  shaking  up 
in  the  usual  way. 

Let  the  farmer  bear  in  mind,  as  another  guid- 
inj;  principle,  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
stituents of  the  manure  heap — ammonia,  is  also 
one  of  the  most  volatile.  It  has  little  more  than 
half  the  weight  of  common  air.  It  is  the  same 
compound  that  is  used  by  the  ladies,  as  smelling 
salts,  and  the  same  which  often,  almost  suffocates 
you,  as  it  does  also  your  horse,  m  the  stall  at 
your  stable.  Whenever  your  sense  of  smelling 
p^es  warning,  Mien  you  may  know,  that  the  air 
10  carrying  off  your  manure  heap,  though  invisibly, 
often  as  rapidly  as  an  Irishman  could  do  it,  with 
a  wheelbarrow. 

For  hoed  crops,  the  old  way  of  plowing  in  the 
manure  as  it  comes  from  the  yara  is  often,  the 
^ne  economy.  Nothing  is  then  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, and  no  labor  is  expended  in  repeat^ly  hand- 
ling it  over. 

But  for  gardens,  for  top-dressing  for  grass  and 
for  harrowing*  in,  for  any  purpose,  coarse  manure 
cannot  well  m  used.    Spread  upon  tho  surface, 


its  whole  value  is  almost  lost,  and  the  harrow  will 
not  cover  it.  It  must  be  composted  for  convenience 
and  economy.  This  is  best  done  in  the  bam  cellar, 
and  if  done  elsewhere,  a  still  moist  day  should  be 
chosen  for  the  worxf 

Thus  far,  I  have  spoken  only  of  composting  with 
common  earth.  Few  farms  are  so  poor  as  not  to 
idlbrd  something  better.  If  the  compost  is  for 
sandy  land,  day-loam  or  day  pulverizea  by  firost, 
may  often  be  used  to  advantange.  It  is  desira- 
ble to  save  ammonia,  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  a 
very  hrad  creature  to  keep.  A  good  cork  is  neces- 
sary to  confine  it  in  a  bottle.  Now  it  happens, 
that  ckty  has  the  power  to  attract  and  retain  am- 
monia greater  than  any  other  kind  of  soil,  so  that 
a  double  advantage  may  be  gained  in  some  cases 
by  its  use,  even  in  large  quantities.  To  pine  san- 
dy lands,  I  have  applied  twenty  cart  loads  of  clay 
to  the  acre,  at  once,  with  advantage.  Oompostinff 
it  vrith  stable  manure  renders  it  less  compact  ana 
more  friable. 

On  the  other  hand,  upon  a  clayey  soil  sand  is  of 
great  use,  especially  when  applied  to  the  surface 
in  laying  it  to  grass.  And  to  olack  swamp  mead- 
ows, sand  is  frequently  indispensable  to  the  growth 
of  a  crop  of  grass.  For  such  uses,  then,  it  may  be 
the  very  best  economy,  to  use  in  compost,  large 
quantities  of  sandy  loam  or  even  of  pure  sand, 
if  nothing  better  offers. 

A  half  inch  of  sand,  upon  a  bog  or  clay  mead- 
ow, will  do  much  towards  preventing  the  heaoin^ 
by  frost,  which  often  ruins  our  newly  sprouted 
grass. 

Clay  and  sand  are,  however,  but  mere  amend* 
ments  of  the  soU*  operating  for  the  most  part  me- 
chanically, the  clay  rendering  sandy  90t1  more  com- 
pact and  retentive  of  water  and  manure,  the  sand 
rendering  day  soil  more  open,  and  peremable  to  the 
air,  and  the  roots  of  plants.  In  addition  to  this, 
as  has  been  already  hinted,  sand  supplies  to  bog 
meadows  a  substance  known  by  the  name  of  silex, 
not  usually  found  in  such  soil,  which  enters  largely 
into  the  formation  of  the  stalks  of  all  plants,  ap- 
pearing as  pure  flint,  on  the  stalks  of  rye  and 
other  grain. 

There  dxists,  however,  within  reach  of  almost 
every  farmer,  another  class  of  materials  of  vastly 
greater  value  than  any  that  have  been  named,  m 
the  form  of  swamp  mud  and  peat.  These  depodts 
difier  very  widely,  some  having  very  little  value, 
and  others  having  almost  precisely  the  same  con- 
stituent elements  as  bam  manure.  Usually  they 
contain  the  same  elements  which  cpnatitute  bam 
and  stable  manure,  except  ammonia.  This  am- 
monia, we  have  seen, exists  in  cow  and  horse-man- 
ure in  larger  quantities  than  they  can  alone  retain. 
By  using  tnem  in  our  bom  cellars, or  compost  heaps, 
swamp  mud  or  peat,  we  actually  add  to  the  mass 
most  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  manure,  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  the  volatile  part,  which 
would  otherwise  escape,  and  which  abne  is  needed 
to  make  the  muck  itself  a  valuable  fertiliser.  Very 
few  deposits  of  swamp  mud  have  been  found,  whiim 
have  not  proved  valuable  when  composted  with 
barn  or  stable  manure.  Ocoasionally,  a  deposit  it 
found  which  b  valuable,  applied  to  the  land  direot- 
ly  from  the  bed  whence  it  is  dog.  Usually  an  ex- 
posure of  one  or  two  years  to  the  action  of  frost 
and  the  atmosphere,  or  the  application  of  caustic 
lime  or  of  lime  slaked  with  a  solution  of  salt,  will 
neutraUze  the  acids  which  exist  in  moat  swampi. 
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A  careful  attention  to  the  reason  of  things,  a 
constant  endeavor  to  understand  as  far  as  may  be 
the  principles  of  vegetation ,  and  the  operation  of 
Tarious  fertilizers  upon  the  difibrent  crops  and  soils, 
will  lead  to  more  useful  resullp  than  any  general 
rules  of  practice  that  can  be  given.  h.  r. 

Exeter,  N.  H,,  1853. 


Far  tkt  Nevf  England  Farmtr, 

MONTHLY  FARMER  FOR  JULY. 

July  !  Who  can  think  of  July,  and  forget  Inde- 
pendence ?  Not  the  boys,  if  they  can  get  crackers. 
Nor  the  men,  if  they  contrast  their  situation  with 
that  of  their  European  brethren.  The  world  prob- 
ably needed  just  such  a  specimen  of  old-fashioned 
despotism.  Liberty  of  the  press,  of  speech,  of 
thought,  of  locomotion, — will  now  be  better  un- 
derstood. But  this  is  not  reviewing  the  Farmer, 
with  its  almost  interminable  contents.  Orators 
and  writers  when  they  wished  to  round  off  a  pe- 
riod with  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  our  field,  used 
to  say,  sometimes,  '*from  Maine  to  Florida.''  The 


min,  afflict  the  Hawaiian  aa  well  as  the  New  Eng- 
land farmer ;  but  worse  than  all,  says  Mr.  Greene, 
is  the  fact  that  farming  is  in  low  repute — the  peo- 
ple naturally  indigent,  prefer  any  mean?  of  subsis- 
tence to  honest  toil.  An  article' on  ** Plows,"  and 
one  on  "the  Variety  of  Borers,"  complete  our  first 
lesson. 

THB  SECOND  TWELVE  PAGE8 
Contain  articles  from 


The  Editor. 

Btock  Register. 

Silas  Brown,  Wilinhfi|;(t«n. 

A.  Todd,  SinlihflcM,  R.  I 

The  Editor. 

J.  R.,  CoLCord. 

W.  D.  B.,  Concord. 

The  Editor. 

Olive  Branch. 

k.  Todd,  SmltbTllle,  R.  I. 


S.  E.  Hooker,  PouUney,  Vt. 

T.  A.  8.,  WcBiboro'. 

J.  R.,  Concord. 

The  Editor. 

Wool  Grower,  Cheehjre  Co. 

The  Editor.  f  N.  B. 

Pnrm  Joamsl    » 

8.  P.,  Wiiiche«ier. 

Philndelphia  Paper. 

St.  Vincent  Mirror. 


**A  Day  with  the  Great  Plew"  tells  us  of  plow- 
ing furrows  12  inches  deep,  and  18  wide !  Statis- 
tics on  the  difiference  between  the  '*Live  and  Dead 
Weight  of  Cattle,"  is  followed  bv  some  strictures 
on  a  criticism  of  '* Experimental  Farming."  Fol- 
lowing which  are  valuable  articles  on  '* Plaster, 
correspondents  of  the  Farmer^  in  the  Provinces  ofl  Ashes,  4bc. ;"  '^Action  of  the  Atmosphere  on  the 


R.  B.  H.,  Baltimore. 
Caltarist  and  Gaiette. 
J.  N.  M.,  Oeorffctown. 
M.  ▲.  Perry,  Watertown. 
8.  G.  B. 
The  Editor. 


the  North,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  open  to  us  a  field  so  much  more  ex- 
tensive, as  almost  to  provoke  a  smile  at  this  ex- 
pression. 

THE  FIRST  TWELVE  PAGES 

Contain  or  tic  let  from 
The  Editor.  Prairie  Farmer. 

8.  P.  Fowler,  DanTeraport.      O.  V.  Htlla,  Leemlnaer. 
The  Editor.  Httwitt. 

The  Editor. 

P. 

A.  8.  R.,  Lincoln. 

J.  8.  Greene,  Sandwich  latendv. 

Peter  Fay,  Southboro*. 

Richard  C.  Stone,  Southboro*. 

In  the  salutatory  ^'Calendar"  the  editor,  as  he 
loves  to  do,  blends  the  sentimental  and  the  prac- 
tical.   Believing  that  even  farmers  have  heads  as 
well  as  hands, — hearts  as  well  as  stomachs,  he 
wonld  point  out  the  beauties  as  well  as  suggest 
the  hard  labors  of  this  '* fervid  noon"  of  the  year. 
The  fifth  number  of  the  "Birds  of  New  England" 
describes  particularly  the  Meadow  Lark,  the  Gold- 
en Robin,  the  Red- winged  Blackbird,  and  the  ec- 
centric Cow  Blackbird.     Remarks    on  '^lltdging 
and  Draining,"   with  directions    for    the  work, 
"when  necessary,"  are  succeeded  by  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  "Strawberries  near  Baltimore." 
Some  sensible  comments  on  "The  Turnip  Crop," 
which  somehow  appears  to  be  a  much  greater  fa- 
vorite with  "book-rarmers"  than  with  the  practi- 
cal ones  of  my  acquaintance.     Short  articles,  giv- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  "Potato  Rot ;"  how  to  "Pre- 
serve Manures;"  suggestions  on  "Watering  the 
Garden,"  with  cots  of  implements  ;  directions  for 
raising  "Buckwheat ;"  some  good  "Summer  and 
Autumn  Apples"  recommended  ;  observations  on 
"German  Agriculture,"  that  reminds  us  that  we 
have  lessons  yet  to  learn  in  economy,  especially  of 
manures  ;  and  valuable  and  minute  directions  for 
building  cisterns,  more  interesting  to  those  who 
have  a  "great  fuss"  every  washing  day  to  haul  soft 
water,  than  to  those  who,  like  "our  folks,"  have 
a  never-failing  well  of  clear,  soft,  cold  water  ;— 
bring  us  to  an  agricultural  communication  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  written,  not  by  some  stray 
sailor,  or  transient  visitor,  but  by  one  who  raised 
400  bushels  of  wheat  on  his  farm  there,  last  year. 
The  weeril,  the  out  worm,  and  other  injurious  ver- 


roots  of  Plants;"  description  of  the  new  "State 
Pauper  Farm,"  in  Tewksbury  ;  explanation  of  the 
"Circulation  of  Sap ;"  remarks  on  "Orchards," 
and  a  "Chapter  for  nice  old  Farmers."  The  **body" 
that  undertakes  to  tell  Fanny  whv  country  foUcs 
live  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  will  please  inform 
me  why  it  is  that  city  people  live  m  the  cellar, 
while  they  have  so  many  stories  above  ground. 
Then  we  find  a  protest  against  "Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals ;"  Mr.  HooKer*8  successful  method  of  "Graft- 
ing Old  Trees  ;"  and  comments  on  "Diversity  in 
Theory  and  Practice."    In  my  observation  amonff 
practical  farmers  I  have  never  been  much  troubled 
by  the  "chaos  of  theory  and  practice,"  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  so   feelingly  deplores.     Is 
there  CTeatcr  uniformity  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
other  business?   Indeed,  are  not  we  old  farmers 
charged  with  following  traditions — of  doing,  gen- 
eration after  generation,  as  our  fathers  did  ?  "The 
true  mode  of  Cultivation"  is  the  caption  of  an  ar- 
ticle on  State  Pauper  Farms,  in  which  the  writer 
suggests  that  they  may  be  so  managed  as  to  "be 
patterns  to  all  the  surrounding  country."    The 
result  of  the  "Visit  to  the  State  Reform  School'' 
farm — ^etven  on  the  next  page— does  not  seem  to 
me  to  afford  much  CTOund  for  these  sanguine  hopes. 
Have  I'own  Poor-£rms  oft«n  proved  models,  either 
as  to  crops  or  profit  ?    But  it  is  well  that  public 
attention  is  turned  to  these  State  institutions — 
they  cannot  be  watched  too  closely,  lest  they  prove 
hot-beds  of  abuse  and  mismanagement,  instead  of 
"models."    But  we  must  proceed  to  a  defence  of 
"Lunar  and  Stellar  Influence  ;"  comments  on  the 
late  "Mt.  Airy  Agricultural  Institute,"  in  which 
the  writer  attempts  to  show  that  all  similar  schools 
are  antagonistic  to  the  New  England  system  of 
free  schools  ;  a  sarcastic  account  of  a  clover- seed 
speculation  ;  and  a  notice  of  a  kind  of  earth  found 
in  St.  Vincent,  more  valuable  for  manure  than  gua*^ 
no. 

TUB  TBimn  TWBLVB  PAGBS 
Canlain  artic let  from 

The  Editor.  C.  D.  Stuart. 

M.,  Cheater,  N.  H.  Granite  Farmer. 

The  Editor.  Maine  Parmer. 

M  Perry,  Watertown.  A  Reader,  Winchester 

The  Editor.  The  Coantry  CieBileni«». 

Pittaileld  Unliuriat.  U.  P.  French,  B&eter,  N.  H. 

The  Editor.  Bortlculturiat. 
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This  diTision  commences  with  a  fine  pictnre  of  in  a  hundred  of  these  boys,  as  in  a  hundred  of  the 


the  "Yellow  Siberian  Orab."  "Charooal"  reeom- 
aended  as  a  fertiliser.  Is  not  this  tantalizing  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  in  New  England,  who 
WDuld  not  know  where  to  find  charcoal  enough  to 
smut  their  faces  with  t  "Composting" — a  recipe 
for  an  acre,  including  "twenty  bushels  of  lime," 
is  followed  by  a  scientific  kind  of  article  on  "Ma- 
nures," in  woich  the  writer  says  "the  mixing  of 
Citustlc  lime  with  dung  is  a  most  baneful  practice." 
A  valuable  dissertation  on  the  "Food  or  Plants," 


same  age  in  any  of  our  colleges."  And  these  boys, 
as  I  understand  it,  are  the  legal  skimming  of  our 
whole  State.  Collect  a  hundred  of  the  most  vi- 
cious horses  in  the  State,  and  will  "Essex"  call 
it  a  "ereat  mistake  to  suppose  them  more  disposed 
to  eyil"  than  an  equal  number  that  should  be  se- 
lected for  thei^  docility  1  Notice  of  "A  New  Ene- 
my in  the  field;"  "Orchards— Muck — ^Ashes;" 
"Order  in  Every  thing ;"  an  instructive  page  «f 
"Extracts  and  Replies,"  with  articles  in  the  La- 


is followed  by  some  explanations  of  the  action  of  dies'  and  Boys'  Departments,  conclude  our  review 


the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Socieiron  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Booth  on  Analysis  of  Soils,  that  places  the  matter 
in  a  more  favorable  aspect,  than  did  the  report 
published  in  the  Farmer,  Account  of  a  trial  of 
plows  in  Ipswich,  witb  a  notice  of  a  new  "Horse 
Hoe  ;"  Poetical  origin  of  Flowers  ;  a  lesson  that 
taught  one  man  to  be  careful  of  horses,  and  sug- 
gests the  query,  are  not  men  often  injured  in  the 
eame  way — violent  exercise  with  a  lull  stomach. 
A  description  of  the  "Onion  Worm,"  with  ac- 
counts of  diverse  failures  of  remedies.  Review  of 
the  ^^ Monthly  Farmer  for  May."  An  article  on 
"Soiling"  is  followed  by  one  showing  an  invest- 
ment in  weeds,  however  large  the  dividends  may 
be,  is  a  poor  one  for  farmers.  "Flat  vt  Hill  Cul- 
ture" discussed,  and  we  then  have  another  of  those 
playful  letters  horn  the  New  Hampshire  associate 
editor.  Does  your  "short  cut"  to  a  hay  crop  pay? 
Afler  the  trees  or  stumps  are  dug  out  by  the  roots, 
jour  process  would  cost  me,  here,  over  $70  per 
acre  to  |)repare  the  land  for  seeding.  This  division 
closes  with  a  notice  of  a  splendid  book  on  North 
American  trees,  costing  $45.  Such  works  ought 
to  be  purchased  bv  town  libraries,  instead  of  ex- 
pending all  their  funds  on  cheaper  and  more  aocee- 
6ible  books. 

THE  LAST  TWELVE  PAOSS 

Contain  articlea  from 

J.  H.  R. ,  Dorchester.  Eaiex. 

Wisconsin  Farmer.  G.  F.  W. 

Genesee  Farmer.  Agricultural  Qazette. 

,  May  81,  1853.  H.  F.  French. 

F.  Ilolbrook,  Brattieboro*,Vt.  A  Bnkaeriber. 

Granite  Farmer.  Albany  CuUWator. 

Seientifle  American.  Henry  Eddy.  M.  D. 

Geo.  r  Barnhnm.  Editor  and  Correspondents. 

i.  R.,  Concord.  Richard  G.  0tene. 

The  foremost  article  of  our  last  division  rejoices 
in  the  caption  "Witch  Grass— State  Chemist"— 
the  first  part  of  which  gives  directions  for  exter 
minating  this  pest  of  our  fields  by  plowing  ;  while 
the  last  part  of  the  article  seems  to  indicate  a  be- 
lief that  there  is  somewhere  in  the  "upper  regions" 
a  vast  quantity  of  agricultural  knowledge  bottled 
up,  and  that  a  State  chemist,  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, or  something  of  the  sort,  is  necessary  to  draw 
the  corks,  and  let  a  refreshing  stoeam  flow  in  upon 
the  parched  minds  of  farmers.  In  the  next  arti- 
cle, "Education  of  Oxen/'  the  writer  says  "No 
man  can  be  a  cjood  teamster,  who  is  not  a  gentle- 
man." Something  m  that.  "Hints  on  thinning 
Fruit" — Quite  unnecessary  in  this  section,  where 
the  curculio,  &c.,  save  us  all  trouble  in  this  line. 
An  experiment  in  feedine  cut  corn-stalks ;  "Influ- 
ence or  Horticultural  Societies,"  and  "The  Climate 
of  Countries,"  carry  us  over  to  a  cut  of  "Fancy 
Lop-eared  Rabbits" — funny  looking  things  they 
are !  We  now  have  another  chapter  on  the  State 
Pauper  Farm,  and  one  on  the  State  Reform  School. 
The  writer  of  the  latter  article  says,  "I  doubt  ^pt 
as  much  talent  and  as  much  virtue  can  be  found 


of  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  June.       A  Readbr. 
Winchester^  June,  1853. 


THB  MII<E.MAID  AND  TBB  BANKER. 

▲  mllk-Biaid  with  a  very  pretty  lace, 

Who  lived  at  Acton, 
Had  a  black  cow,  the  oglieet  in  the  place, 

A  crooked -hacked  one, 
A  beaat  am  dangerooe,  too,  as  she  was  frlthtfnl, 

Vicioufl  and  npiteral, 
And  10  confirmed  a  tiaant,  that  she  bounded 
Over  the  hedge*  dally,  and  got  pounded. 
*Twaa  all  In  vaia  to  tie  her  with  a  tether. 
For  then  both  cord  and  cow  eloped  together. 

Armed  with  an  oaken  bough  (what  folly! 

U  ahould  haye  been  of  birch,  or  thorn,  or  holly,) 

Patty  one  day  wae  driving  home  the  beast, 
Which  had,  as  osnal,  slipped  iu  anchor, 
When  OB  the  road  ahe  met  a  c^tain  banker, 

Who  stopped  to  give  her  eyes  a  feast 
By  gasing  on  her  features,  crimsoned  high 
By  a  long  eow'Chtse  in  July. 

"Are  yoQ  from  Acton,  pretty  lassf '*  ha  cried; 

**Yes,»  with  a  curtesy,  she  repUed. 

"Why  Uien  you  know  the  laundress,  Sally  Wench?" 

"She  Is  my  cousin,  sir,  and  next  door  neighbor.*' 
*^hat^s  lucky,  I've  a  message  for  the  wench, 

Which  needs  despatch,  and  yon  may  save  my  labor. 
Give  her  this  kiss,  my  dear,  and  say  I  sent  it, 
But  mind,  you  owe  me  one,— l^e  only  lent  it." 

"She  shall  know,''  cried  the  girl,  as  she  brandishM  her  boogh, 

"Of  the  loving  intentions  you  bore  me; 
But  as  to  the  kiss,  as  ihere^s  haste,  yooMl  allow 
That  you*d  better  run  forward,  and  give  it  my  cow, 
For  ahe,  at  the  rate  she  is  scampering  now, 

Will  reach  Acton  some  minutes  before  me.'* 


Fi>r  ike  New  Engiand  Farmer. 
•  HILUNG  PLANTS. 

^  Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  last  No.  I  notice  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Genesee  Farmer,  entitled  "Corn, 
Flat  Ts.  Hill  Culture."  Most  of  the  ideas  I  like 
well.  If  nature  had  designed  more  earth  around 
the  corn  stalk,  would  she.  not  have  made  it  s^ow 
deeper  in  the  ground?  I  guess  she  would  have 
done  so, — ^and  iTnature  has  made  the  proper  part 
of  the  com  plant  grow  out  of  the  ground  of  itself, 
why  may  we  not  suppose  that  she  has  j)roperly 


arranged  the  potato  and  all  other  plants  f  If  she 
has  made  them  right,  then  all  our  hilling  is  wrong 
— if  she  has  made  a  mistake  in  one  case  what  rea- 
son have  we  for  knowing  that  anything  is  made 
ri^tt 

I  find  that  if  I  hill  up  trees  it  kills  them,  instead 
of  helping  them  to  stand  up  strong. 

Won*t  Mr.  Genesee  Farmer  tell  us  how  he  knows 
that  Providence  made  a  mistake  in  letting  suckers 
grow  on  the  com  plant ;  he,  of  course,  would  not 
destroy  them  if  he  did  not  think  so.    I  was  brought 
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up  to  tbiDk  that  ''He  (ProvideaoQ)  ''doeth  all 
tbiogs  well.  * '  If  be  does,  let  us  look  at  h»  works 
and  Dofe  eadeovor  to  improve  them,  except  so  far 
as  we  can  by  making  every  tbing  texkd  to  supply 
natural  wants. 

OnB  who  has  MvCH  to  IdSABN. 

New  Haven^  Conn,,  July,  1853. 


SWAMPS— DRAINnfO. 

There  k  no  moath  of  tbe  year  more  favorable  for 
dhaniDg  and  reekumiiftg  swamps  than  August. 
Yon  Thaer,  author  of  the  Principles  of  Agricul- 
ture^ in  that  seotion  of  bis  work  devoted  to  a  con- 
nderation  of  tbe  system  of  draining,  says : — 

^*A  proper  degree  of  draining  tends  to  protect 
erops  from  injuries  which  are  tbe  result  of  excess 
of  moisture,  and  contributes  materially  to  ensure 
their  success.  This  operation  alone,  has  often 
been  suflicient  to  render  extensive  sterile  pisins 
exceedingly  fertile." 

There  are  probably  few  hxms  of  any  extent,  on 
which  drains  are  not  more  or  less  necessary. — 
Swamps  and  bogs  exist  in  most  sections,  and 
these  can  never  be  profitably  worked,  or  rendered 
of  any  essential  benefit  to  their  possessora  till  they 
have  been  thoroughly  ameliorated  by  opening 
channels  for  the  passage  of  all  tbe  superabundant 
water  they  contain.  Draining,  in  this  case,  must 
necessarily  precede  all  other  improvemeals,  and  if 
it  be  not  thoroughly  and  systematieaUy  aceom- 
plished,  the  operator  will  find  all  his  subeequent 
efibrts  of  no  avail. 

As  an  instance  of  successful  and  economical 
draining,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
B.  Huntington,  from  whose  communication  to  the 
committee  of  the  HamfJishire  and  Hampden  Agri- 
eoltural  Society,  we  gather  the  following  facts  :— 

*^A  few  years  since,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "this  land 
was  a  swamp  covered  with  bogs,  and  brakes  and 
bushes — the  haunt  of  snakes  and  firogs  and  mud- 
turtles — an  entire  waste."  It  was  not  only  use- 
lees,  but  being  located  in  the  immediate  vidnity 
of  his  homestead,  was  a  constant  eyesore,  anpro- 
bably  unhealthy.  In  reclaiming  it,  he  first  cut 
the  bushes,  and  then  opened  a  ditch  three  feet 
wide,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  extending 
through  ite  whole  length.  The  bog  heads  were 
then  cut,  taking  off  the  entire  surface  where  it  was 
thought  to  be  necessaiy,  and  remoyed  to  an  adja- 
cent lot,  the  soil  of  which  was  sandy.  Here  they 
were  made  to  act  as  manure,  and  being  intimate- 
ly mixed  vrith  it,  they  soon  so  far  improTcd  its  ca^ 
parties,  aa  fully  to  recompense  him  for  the  cost 
and  trouble  involved  in  their  removal. 

The  greater  part  of  this  soil  has  had  crops  up- 
on it»  and  some  parts  repeatedly,  and  tbe  whole, 
at  tbe  Ume  the  report  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, was  fit  for  the  plow.    What  the  expense 


proved  value  of  tbe  land.  The  cutting  the  buahes, 
opening  the  ditch  and  renMving  the  "bog-heads," 
could  not  involve  a  very  heavy  outlay,  aa  the  worii 
was  performed  at  "odd  jobs,"  and  when,  prob^ 
bly  his  help  had  little  else  to  do.  The  Norihamp- 
ton  Courier,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  says : — 

"As  to  intrinsic  Talue,  lands  thus  redeemed  are 
to  be  ranked  with  the  very  best.  For  some  crop9, 
broom-corn  and  beans  for  instance,  other  soils  are 
preferable.  But  for  the  standard,  substantial 
crops  of  Indian  com,  potatoes,  oats  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grasses  raised  in  our  ralley,  expe- 
rience will  show  abundantly,  that  we  have  no  bet* 
ter  lands  than  those  thus  reclaimed.  Having  no- 
thing in  view  but  to  subdue  and  improve  them 
as  well  aa  possible,  he  has  never  been  particular 
to  ascertain  precisely  the  quantity  of  crops  raised. 
Compared  with  those  raised  on  the  alluvial  lands 
adjoining,  however,  they  will  in  the  proper  season 
of  crops,  speak  for  themselves  and  the  soil  thai 
produces  them.  In  some  respects  the  soil  of  re- 
claimed lands  has  manifestly  the  advantage.  It  is 
naturally  richer.  Having  for  its  basis  clay  or  hud 
pan,  it  retains  the  manure  put  upon  it  much  long- 
er. It  is  as  easily  cultivated,  and  excepting  those 
portions  of  the  alluvial  which  are  benefited  by 
nesbets,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  eaaily  kept  in 
good  heart." 

Covered  ditches  axe  now  used  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  draining 
admirably,  while  they  may  be  plowed  over  and 
cultivated  as  are  other  parts  of  the  land,  so  that 
there  is  no  loss  of  surface  and  no  disfigurement  of 
the  fair  face  of  the  field. 

Theee  drains  are  constructed  of  vartons  materi- 
als. They  will  last  many  years  made  of  brush  laid 
lengthwise  in  the  ditch ;  but  if  a  gullet  is  made 
at  the  bottom  6  inches  square  by  stoning,  and  the 
ditch  filled  with  small  stones  to  within  12  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  groond,  it  vrill  make  a  ditefa  ihat 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Brush  drains  may  answer  the  desired  purpose, 
where  stones  cannot  be  obtained ;  yet  we  question 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  lay  down  auch  works, 
where  permanent  drains  are  required.  A  field 
drained  with  good  and  permanent  coyerod  drains, 
presents  a  neat  appearance ;  there  are  no  ridges  or 
gutters,  but  the  entire  surface  is  level  and  unbrok- 
en. A  cheap  and  convenient  article  may  now  be 
had  in  drmning  iile^  which  possesses  a  permanent 
efiBM»eney  and  value.  It  is  made  of  yarious  sizes, 
vrith  and  without  bottoms,  and  some  of  it  perfora- 
ted on  the  sides  so  as  to  receire  the  water  at  what- 
ever point  it  may  flow  in  upon  thear. 

We  have  a  covered  drain  across  a  twelve  acre 
lot,  diagonally,  made  of  stones,  witti  a  six  inch 
gullet,  which  has  supplied  us  with  twelve  hundred 
gallons  of  pure  water  every  24  hours  through  all 
the  late  drought.  On  the  ground  thus  drained, 
we  have  just  cut,  by  the  estimation  of  good  judges, 
a  crop  of  herds  grass,  red  top  and  clover,  equal  to 


was,  Mr.  H.   expressed  himself  unable  to  state, 

but  was  confident  it  bore  no  proportion  to  the  im-  ^^v®^  ^om  to  the  acre,  where  two  years  ago  aboat 
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one  ton  of- meadow  grass,  sknnk  cabbage,  hard- 
liack  and  hassock  grass  grew  ! 

Where  stones  are  plentiful  on  the  farm,  they 
are  the  material  we  ought  to  ose  in  underdnuning. 
If  stones  cannot  be  had,  draining  tile,  which  can 
now  be  obtained  at  most  of  oar  Agricultural  ware- 
houses, are  far  more  preferable  than  wood,  and 
will  be  found  more  efficient,  as  well  as  more  profit- 
able, in  the  end. 

"UfDZOBNOUS  FRUITS^AKD  SHRaBS"— 
IMPROVINO  FRUIT. 


or  sown,  and  if  the  latter  is  done,  they  will  prol>- 
ably  come  up  early  the  next  spring ;  if  the  former, 
thej^  should  DO  kept  through  the  winter  somewhat 
moist,  and  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  an* 
swer ;  they  may  not  come  up  the  first  year ;  it  takes 
two  years  for  some  seeds  to  vegetate,  among  which 
is  the  mountain  ash,  but  they  come  well  the  second 
year. 

I  think  something  might  be  done  towards  im- 
proving the  whortleberrv,  and  some  other  native 
fruits  which  have  been  hitherto  neglected.  ^  I  have 
not  done  the  subject  justice,  for  want  of  time,  bat 
shall  refer  to  it  again.  J.  f.  c.  h. 

Newton.  Centre,  July  9th. 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  noticed  in  your  last  week*s  pa- 
per that  one  of  your  correspondents  wants  **  in- 
formation on  the  rearing  of  our  indigenous  fruit 
trees  and  shrubs."    1  have  no  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  miffht  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  our 
native  traits  ;  but  is  there  any  necessity  of  going 
back  to  the  crab  apple,  when  we  have  got  so  many 
fine^  and  perfectly  hardy  varieties  of  the  aipple  t     To 
effect  any  great  change  in  the  character  of  a  fruit 
is  the  work  of  a  long  lifetime ;  but  this  should  not 
deter  us,  if  there  is  need  of  it.    Van  Mons  did  a 
great  deal  towards  improving  pears  ;  he  found  that 
the  fifth  generation  were  nearly  all  of  good  quality. 
He  selected  the  seed  from  some  young,  healthy 
seedling  tree,  and  planted ;  the  fruit  of  most  of  the 
first  generation  proved  of  inferior  quality,  but  he 
selected  seed  from  the  best,  and  planted  n^ain  and 
so  on.     Now  this  would  be  the  way  in  which  your 
friend  might  improve  the  crab  spoken  of,  (Pyrus 
coronoriOj)  so  perhaps   with  the  choke  cherry. 
(Cerasus   Virpniana,)  though  we  think  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time,  for  the  same  may  be  said  of 
aherries  that  was  said  of  apples ;  there  are  so  many 
and  good  varieties  that  it  would  seem  hardly  prof- 
itable  to  go  over   the  same   or  nearly  the  same 
ground  that  has  already  been  traversed.    It  prob- 
ably would  not  take  so  long  to  improve  the  cherry 
as  the  pear  or  apple.    Bo  not  understand  me  to 
say,  nor  do  I  think  that  there  is  no  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  fruits  I  have  spoken  of;  I  think 
there  is,  though  many  say  we  have  arrived  at  per- 
fection in  some  of  the  fraits,  such  as  strawberries, 
raspberries,  &c.     Allowing  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  towards  improving  some  of  the  fruits, 
still  there  is  a  broad  field  open  before  us.     We 
want  some  good  varieties  of  the  gooseberry,  those 
that  will  flourish  in  almost  any  location  and  yet  be 
free  from  mildew  which  so  much  troubles  the  Eng- 
lish sorts ;  we  have  none  now  that  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  except  Houghton's  Seedling,  and  that  is 
quite  small  compared  with  the  foreign  kinds.    And 
then  we  want  some  better,  and  earlier,  hardy 
grape,  and  whoever  succeeds  in  obtaining  just  the 
thing,  will,  if  he  chooses,  make  a  handsome  sum 
out  of  it.    1  have  spent  considerable  time  in  this 
way,  and  have  now  a  good  many  seedlings  of  dif- 
ferent fruits,  some  of  which  are  very  promising ;  I 
have  tried  pears,  apples,  cherries,  plums,  peacties, 
grapes,  raspberries,  gooseberries  and  others.     We 
shall  meet  with  disappointment,  but  never  mind  if 
we  fail  once,  try  aeain,keep'tryiQg. 

Your  friend  speaks  of  the  whortleberry,  and  says 
he  has  been  unsuccessful  in  producing  them  from 
the  seed ;  I  have  never  tried  them,  but  think  there 
is  no  trouble  in  doing  it ;  the  seed  should  as  soon 
as  washed  from  the  pulp,  be  put  into  moist  loam, 


THB    DROUQHT. 

It  was  sdd  by  one  of  old  that  men  would  not  leave 
certain  habits  and  practices,  even  though  one  from 
the  dead  should  warn  them  of  their  errors.  Y^e 
suppose  there  are  those  living  at  this  enlightened 
day,  whose  practices  in  agriculture  could  not  be 
changed  by  any  amount  of  evidence,  ocular  or 
oracular,  that  could  be  adduced.  But  we  ask  eve- 
ry man  to  observe  now,  for  himself,  whether,  in 
nearly  all  lands  that  have  been  deeply  plowed  and 
highly  cultivated,  there  has  not  been  a  heavy  crop 
of  grass,  or  grain,  and  there  is  not  promise  of  good 
crops  of  corn,  potatoes  and  vegetables.  We  have 
been  close  observers,  and  certainly  such  is  the 
case  throughout  the  range  of  our  observation. 

Is  there  any  better  evidence  needed,  then,  that 
cfae  true  way  to  manage  our  land  is,  to  cultivate 
only  so  much  as  we  can  plow,  manure  and  tend 
in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  giving  each 
crop  such  attention  as  it  requires  at  any  moment! 

There  has  been  but  one  season  within  our  rec- 
ooUection  where  a  (air  return  could  not  be  had  on 
lands  cultivated  in  this  manner.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  surer  return  for  the  money  and  labor  invested 
in  any  business,  than  there  is  to  the  farmer  on  such 
lands  as  these. 

A  too  great  expansion  of  business  with  the  fiir- 
mer  operates  in  its  results  precisely  as  it  does 
with  the  mechanic  or  merchant.  A  man  may  re* 
move  several  ton's  weight  in  a  day,  and  depodt  it 
safely  at  the  desired  point ;  but  if  he  undertakes  it 
at  once,  he  sinks  beneath  its  weight  and  is  buried 
in  the  ruins. 

For  the  Ntw  England  Famur. 

IMPORTANOB   OF  TRB  ZJESAF  TO  THB 

PLANT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Seeing  you  have  appreciated  the 
few  extracts  that  1  sent  and  given  them  a  place 
in  your  excellent  journal  so  well  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  present  day,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  at  all  conversant  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  agricultural  science  to  contribute 
whatever  mite  of  information  he  has  got  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-man.  I  consider  that  the  man 
who  can  make  two  blades  of  grass  gjrow  where  on- 
ly one  grew  formerly,  is  a  greater  patriot  to  his 
country  than  the  blood-stained  hero.  With  these 
few  remarks,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  a  few  more 
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sirawB  fioni  the  gleanings  of  the  field  of  practical 
aoienoe. 

Such  as  the  wonderful  journeys  of  a  particle  of 
carbon.  We  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  wonders 
of  things  with  which  we  are  every  day  familiar, 
and  which  are  close  to  us,  but  after  a  Fittle  more 
minute  attention  and  examination,  we  begin  to 
find  out  a  great  many  extraordinary  powers  in  ob- 
jects with  which  we  seemed  already  familiarly  ac- 
quainted. 

Not  the  least  of  these,  is  the  air  we  breathe.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  substan- 
ces we  are  acquainted  with,  especially  that  portion 
of  it,  the  oxygen,  that  active  agent  on  which  de- 
pends our  very  existence,  and  by  which  so  many 
substances,  by  its  cht-mical  combination,  are  pro- 
duced. I  will  confine  myself  to  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  universal  agent,the  oxygen, by  its  chem- 
ical combination  with  carbon-,  one  of  the  simple  el- 
ements. 
Let  us  look  round  unon  the  bright  green  robe 

which  the  fields  and  trees  are  dressed ;  look 


in 


round  with  wondor,  for  each  leaf  you  see  is  apart 
of  the  Almighty  chemist's  laboratory,  and  here, 
amidst  all  this  beauty,  there  is  going  on  from  early 
morn  to  dewy  eve,  a  work  of  such  importance  that 
if  it,  were  discontinued,  the  ^h  le  animal  creation 
would  soon  cease  to^xist.  Here,  in  these  little 
laboratories,  is  applied  a  mighty  force«i  to  which 
the  most  powerful  galvanic  battery  uannot  be  com- 
pared, and  here  is  a  change  efifected,  which  estab- 
lishments of  human  power,  backed  by  human  in- 
genuity, has  hitherto  been  unable  to  accomplish, 
a  change  so  utterly  beyond  man's  power  !a  effect- 
ed. Let  us  look  round  with  joy  that  so  much 
beauty  shrouds  the  work-shop  of  the  mighty  chem- 
ist ;  look  round  witii  thankfulness,  that  bo  great 
provision  is  made  for  our  security  and  cOmfort, 
and  while  we  walk  amongst  these  green  leaves, 
look  with  reverence,  for  the  hand  that  works  there- 
in, is  the  Creator *8. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  mighty  laboratory,  this 
little  leaf.     Plants  are  not  so  much  nourished  by 
their  roots  as  many  persons  suppose  ;  the  leaves 
and  the  soft  green  covering  of  tne  stem  perform  a 
much  more  important  part  in  supplying  the  plant 
with  food.     Plants  grow  bv  the  absorption  or  wa- 
ter and  the  fixation  of  caroon  ;  of  these  substan- 
ces plants  are  almost  entirely  composed,  and  un- 
less they  are  supplied,  the  plant  will  die.    The 
leaves  are  the^  princinal  agents  in  the  absorption 
and  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  re- 
tention of  carbon,  as  a  very  simple  experiment  will 
prove.  ^  Take  a  sprig  of  any  succnlent  plant  and 
keep  it  in  a  dark  place  till  you  use  it.     Fill  a  tum- 
bler three  parts  full  with  water,  and  with  a  clean 
tobacco  pipe  breathe  into  it  for  some  minutes  ; 
then  fill  up  the  glass  carefully,  without  wetting 
the  edges ;   then  drop  in  the  sprig.    (The  ghiss 
should   be  full,  so  as  to  make  the  water  stind 
above  the  edges.)     A  flat  piece  of  pancr  having 
been  laid  on  the  top  and  a  flat  plate  above,  then 
turned  upside  down,  and  put  in  the   sunshine — 
you  will  see  globules  form  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
sprig  and  rise  to  the  upper  end  uf  the  inside  of 
the  glass  ;  this  is  pure  oxygen  ^aa.     The  carbon- 
ic  acid  which  the  water  ab^orbiiJ  has  undergone 
decomposition  and  the  oxygen  set  free. 

The  nucritious  fluids  of  the  plant,  Iiko  the  blood 
of  animals,  need  exposure  to  tlie  air  before  tlioy 
are  fit  to  take   a  place  in  the   organism  cf  the 


plant,  or  form  its  tissue,  and  thus  contact  with  the 
air  is  brought  about  in  the  leaf,   the  anatomy  of 
which,  in  some  instances,  may  be  seen  without  a 
magnifying  glass.     If  you  split  a  stem  down  care- 
fully at  thepdnt  where  a  leaf  is  attached,  you  may 
be  able  to  detect  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  in  connec- 
tion with  the  central  pith  or  medulla.    A  leaf  is 
composed  of  four  layers  of  tissue,  or  two  layers 
folded  upon  themselves.    The  skin  or  cuticle   of 
the  leaf  ts  composed  of  compressed  or  condensed 
cellular  tissue ;  beneath  it,  run  the  vessels  which 
bring  the  sap  up  from  the  root,  which  coming 
from  the  medulla  or  pith,  flows  first  over  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  and  then  having  been  turned 
under  towards  the  stem,  deposit  new  wood  within 
the  bark.     All  the  juicea  oi  plants  are  the  same 
till  they  pass  along  these  vessels  in  the  leaf  where 
they  undergo  a  change.     After  having  been  ex- 
posed to  light  and  air  in  the  myriads   of  vessels 
which  run  along  the  leaf,  the  juice  passing  down- 
wards on  the  outside  of  the  stem,  deposits  woody 
fibre  in  its  downward  course.     This  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  carbon  which  has  been   taken  from 
the  air  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves, 
which  have  really  much  raore  to  do  with  tlie 
nourishment  of  plants  than  the  roots. 

In  illustration  of  this,  a  bough  of  a  tree  round 
which  a  plant  of  woodbine  has  oeen  tightly  bound, 
will  be  swelled  above  the  woodbine,  not  below, 
proving  that  the  growth  of  the  tree  takes  place 
from  above,  downwards.    It  may  also  he  proved 
by  a  simple  experiment  with  a  cord  bound  tightly 
round  the  stem  of  some  rapidly  growing  tree.     It 
will  be  found  in  a  short  time,  the  fibres  sent  down 
from  the  leaves  will  swell  the  stem  above  the  lig- 
ature, while  the  portion  of  the  stem  below,  wili 
not  have  increased  in  size  ;  never,  therefore,  should 
the  leaves  of  plants  be  token  off,  with  the  idea  that 
they  have  got  more  than  the  roots  can  nourish, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  the  leaves  are  the  support 
of  the  plant,  where  there  is  a  free  admission  of 
air.    The  beautiful  green  color  of  leaves  depends 
upon  the  absorption  and  decomposition  of  carbon- 
ic acid  in  their  vessels,  and  what  we  are  breathing 
out  of  our  lungs  to-day,  may  probably  be  incorpor- 
ated with  the  tissues  of  a  beautiful  plant  to-mor- 
row ;  perhaps  with  some  blade  of  grass ;  on  that 
grass  the  cow  will  feed  and  again  appropriate  the 
carbon  by  absorbing  it  into  lier  circulation  and 
forming  the  butter  of  milk  ;  and  of  that  butter, 
whose  chief  component  part  was  breathed  out  from 
the  lungs  a  week  before,  we  may  eat,  digest,  and 
again  breathe  out  into  the  atmosphei^ .    The  adap- 
tation of  such  a  variety  of  important  changes,  so 
different  in  their  characters  and  the  ends  to  be  fuU 
filled  in  such  a  manner  as  all  to  be  brought  about 
by  one  universal  agent,  and  the  supplying  of  this 
agent  to  all  bodies  which  require  it,  by  giving  it 
the  gaseous  form  and  making  it  encircle  the  earth 
on  aU  sides,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  instances  which  can  be  adduced,  of  that 
harmony  of  adjustment  which  pervades  the  works 
of  nature.        Yours,  &c.,  M.  A  Perry. 

Watertown,  July  1,  1853. 


The  Swallow.— Will  some  of  our  fKends  in 

different  parts  of  New  England,  be  kind  enough 
to  note  the  time  of  departure  of  the  swallows, 
and  let  us  know. 


NEW  ENGLAND  l-ARMERI 


r»r  Ike  Ifiu  mtjmd  r^lMT. 

ROSS  Buaa 

This  pest  of  our  gardens  ia,  m  Mofti,  mskint; 
faia  atUeke  direaUf  upon  Uie  bloMoma  of 
erspe  Tiaeir.  Trulf  "desUuotion  waotathM  ni 
amj."  Tbe  fulluiring  eontrivanee  zbbj  be  foand 
tueful.  Take  a  comiooa  luDnel ;  insect  a  handle 
from  two  to  three  feet  Iodk  into  the  apout ;  then 
having  a  aleoder  p-noted  etick  of  the  a*me  length 
in  7uut  right  hand,  hi>ld  the  moutli  of  the  tunnel 
lutaer  the  cluatec  of  blosaooia  upon  which  the 
bags  hitre  lit ;  "atir  them  up"  with  yoar  abort 
iHck  and  the;  will  drop  into  the  tunnel.  Iti 
ateep  amooth  eidea  prevent  ibair  getting  np  again. 
Tbej  become  entangled  with  ea«b  oth»',  and  at 
convenient  inteTrals  you  can  turn  them  i) ' 
basin  of  water.     The  thing  ta  worth  trying. 


AIVIJOATION  OP  WlNn>  AS  A   PtyOTBR 

FOR  RAisma  Water, 

To  pnmp  from  a  well  the  requisite  aupplwa  of 
water,  waa  a  work  of  no  email  lubnr.  It  led  to 
the  iuveatigation  of  a  method  of  working  a  pomp 
by  means  of  the  wind.  The  praotioaUlit;  of  the 
plan  I  am  about  to  auggest,  doea  not  remain  to  be 
tested  by  eiperiment.  During  former  yearg,  m 
small  wind-mill  waa  in  HuoaeBsful  opentlion  upon 
the  farm  uf  Mr.  ANDrasoH,  five  milea  west  of  Aah- 
land,  Ohio,  un  the  road  leading  to  KlansGeld.  It 
worked  a  pump  that  amply  furnished  a  large  stock 
of  cattle,  which  otherwise  could  obtNin  no  water. 
Two  dajB  only  did  it  ceaae  to  perform  its  dntleB 
during  more  than  two  yeara,  and  that  intenup- 
Hon  was  ocoaaioned  by  tbs  meddling  of  niisclrieT- 
OUB  boya.  It  is  B^il  in  operation  for  auehtl  know. 
The  cost  of  this  simple  machine,  ioduding  pump. 


Mr.  Editor — I  am  a  decided  convert  to  the  doc- 
trine that  farmera,  and  especially  rrait-gruwera, 
may  aooomplieh  a  great  deal  if  they  will  only 
nnile  in  a  ^neral  warfare  against  tbeir  common 
enemy,  ihe  "ioaecta  injurious  to  vegetation." 
Fur  neariy  tea  yeara,  I  bod  in  my  gardena,  plam 
treea  of  the  choicest  Tarieties,  bat  I  jfiever  wae 
bleat  with  a  aingle  ripe  specimen  of  the  fruit. 
Withia  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  specimens 
DpoD  all  my  treea ;  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  oonfeaa, 
not  through  any  plana  or  eSivts  of  my  own.  I 
tbiok  I  am  reaping  the  reaalta  of  the  labors  of 
others.  All  aruimd  me  I  see  my  neighbora  oaing 
Tarions  means  to  "deatroT  the  buga."  Cotloi 
around  the  plum  treea,  and  no  doubt  other  eon- 
trlvanecs  leas  viaihle,  must  have  done  aomething 
to  thin  out  the  deatroyers.  Let  me  quute  a  line 
or  two  fnim  Dr.  fl.ims'a  recent  work  on  "iDGecle 
{njurluus  to  Vegetation:  "Eigbty-aiz  of  the  spoil- 
era  (ruse-buga)  were  known  to  iolest  a  single  rose 
bud,  and  were  crushed  with  one  grasp  of  the 
hand.  Buppose,  aa  waa  probably  tne  caac,  that 
one  half  ot  them  were  femalea,  by  this  destruc- 
tion eight  hundred  e^  at  least  were  prevented 
from  becoming  matured." 

Three  daya  ago  my  grape  vinet  wero  almost 
covered  witi 
have  sufficed  fiir  rhe  destrnction  of  every  clueter 
of  bloaanms.  By  U9ing  the  instrument  described 
above,  (which  ia  far  more  convenient  than  a  basiii 
of  water  hot  or  cold)  I  have  cleared  mv  vinea  al- 
most entirely.  The  number  of  rictims  u  ;;r<iwin); 
lesa  and  less  a«d  my  grapes  look  flnaly.  "Union 
is  strength."  Let  each  frnit  j^wer  goard  hi^ 
own  post,  and  the  victory  ia  onra. 

Pepperta.  \ 


RuABss.— Oapatal  advice— hope  it  will 
in  rain.    "Unite"  with  ua  again,  fiiend  B. 


not  I: 


The  Whksi.  Hob, — One  of  the  moat  accnrata  ob- 
Mrvers  of  men  and  thinga,  and  one  of  the  most  ii 
telligoDt  of  oar  oorrespoodenta,  b  speaking  of  thia 
implement,  saya:— "I  think  a  man  will  oomplete 
three  tiniea  the  work  with  one  oF  tfieae  machines, 
in  the  same  time,  that  he  can  vrlth  ^y  other  I 
have  seen.  They  not  only  thoroughly  cut  up  the 
weeds  but  they  leave  the  anrbee  in  fine  oooditioo 
lot  tbe  growth  of  the  plant." 


didn 


i  exceed  fifteen  dollars. 


■  /fllk>j. 


By  reference  to  Plate,  the  prindples  upon  wbieh 
waa  constructed  will  be  at  once  comprehended. 
The  direct  application  of  the  power,  without  tbo 
intervention  of uny  gearing  ormachioery,  obviates 
mnch  friction,  hence  a  small  amount  only  of  pow- 
er is  required.  The  diameter  of  the  wheel  should 
not  exceed  four  feet,  a  few  inches  lesa  ia  preferable. 
It  is  firmly  Sxod  by  its  hub  on  an  iron  axle  formed 
of  a  square  inch  bar.  The  sails  or  bucketa  are  se- 
cured at  their  outer  ends  to  a  wooden  rim,  like 
that  of  a  large  adoning  wheel.  An  inch  and  ft 
halfcraokia  raiseaon  the  axle  at  C,  which,  at  that 
point,  ia  cylindrical,  and  upon  which  is  adjusted 
the  upper  enda  of  the  piston  rod  of  the  pump  B, 
Tbia,  when  in  motion,  of  course  oumniands  a plM 
of  ditee  inches. 
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The  Body  of  the  Mil. — ^A  piece  of  pine  plank, 
M,  is  saspended  from  the  croas-prt  of  a  frame,  E, 
by  an  iron  bolt,  I,  furnished  at  its  lower  end  with 
a  large  head,  and  a  washer,  and  secured  by  a 
^ey,  at  the  apper  end,  admitting  of  an  easy  cir- 
cnlar  motion  of  M,  around  the  bolt.  This  motion 
is  coincident  with  that  of  a  swivel  on  the  pis- 
ton-rod. The  rudder,  or  vane,  will  necessarily 
throw  the  wheel  at  all  times  into  the  wind.  The 
axle,  A,  is  suspended  from  the  body  by  two  stra})s 
of  iron,  throngn  which  it  passes  at  L,  N,  where  it 
is  cylindrical  without  regard  to  perspective  and 
proportion,  but  will  perhaps  illustrate  the  subject 
sufficiently. 

A  breeze  which  merely  agitates  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  will  set  the  machinery  in  operation.  A 
reservoir  of  some  six  or  eight  hogshead  was  kept 
nearly  filled,  and  when,  in  windy  weather,  a  sur- 
plus of  water  was  raised,  it  was  returned  to  the 
well  by  a  waste-pipe.  In  the  hands  of  an  in- 
genious mechanic  it  might,  no  doubt,be  greatly  im- 
proved. Iron,  in  some  of  its  parts,  might  be 
substituted  for  wood. 

A  well,  suitably  located,  will  furnish  water  for 
an  ordinary  garden,  and  without  labor,  by  aid  of 
this  mill.  How  much  it  would  improve  our  flow- 
ers, fruits  and  esculent  vegetables,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated, but  it  would  surely  effect  a  revolution  in  our 
present  modes  of  gardening  here  in  the  West, 
where  we  suffer  much  every  season  from  drought. 
Pablio  tanks,  inns,  tanneries,  and  thousands  of 
prairie  farms,  require  its  aid. 

In  all  this,  eentle  reader,  there  is  no  Quixotism. 
Its  feasibility  has  been  amply  tested. 

J.  P.  KlETULND. 

Cleveland^  Ohio. 

In  connexion  with  the  above  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing appropriate  remarks  from  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer. There  are  farms  all  over  New  England  where 
their  proprietors  have  been  pumping  water  by 
hand  for  large  stocks  of  cattle  for  a  hundred  years, 
when  the  expenditure^f  a  few  dollars  in  some 
such  contrivance  as  we  have  given  above,  would 
have  furnished  an  ample  supply. 

AqricovtvujJs  Mechanics. 

Mechanical  science  and  arts  are  doing  more  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  than  all  other  agencies  combined,  so  far  as 
immediate  results  are  attained .  Ultimately,  chem- 
istry, physiology,  meteorology,  geology,  and  other 
departments  oF  the  natural  sciences,  will  confer 
benefits  on  all  industrial  pursuits  &x  transcending 
any  mere  mechanical  aavantages.  Indeed,  the 
most  vahiable  mechanical  powers,  even  now,  are 
more  the  fruits  of  an  intellectual  culture  than  of 
original  genius  ;  and  the  successful  9tudy  of  natu- 
ral i)henomena  precedes  nearly  all  important  in- 
ventions and  discoveries.  Operations  tt^at  have 
been  practiced  thousands  of  years,  like  those  of 
plowing,  weaving,  grinding  grain,  and  pumping  or 
lifting  water  by^  wind,  are  seen  from  an  entirely 
new  point  of  riew  by  the  man  of  science  ;  and  he 
is  able  to  suggest  improvements  that  never  could 
lAve  occurred  to  a  mind  not  illuminated  by  the 
namerons  and  brilliant  lights  kindled  by  modern 
researches  into  the  laws  of  matter. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  and 
remark  by  perusing  in  the  Horticulturist,  the  val- 


uable article  on  the  "Application  of  Wind  as  a 
Power  for  Raising  Water,"  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
KiRTLANB,  of  Cleveland,  to  which  the  reader's  at- 
tention is  invited  in  this  number.  By  keeping  the 
wheel  always  in  the  direct  current,  if  it  had  any 
force,  the  flanges  would  catch  it,  and  torn  the 
wheeli^as  a  current  water-wheel  is  turned.  Such 
a  wheel  with  the  necessary  shafl  and  crank  may 
be  made  of  iron  for  a  few  dollars ;  and  every  one 
can  understand  from  the  illustration  furnished  by 
Prof.  KiRTLANn,  that  this  simple  apparatus  wm 
work  successfully  whenever  the  atmosphere  has 
any  active  motion.  These  current  wheels  (they 
are  in  no  sense  mills)  and  pumps,  if  manufactured 
in  a  large  way,  might  be  sold  at  prices  which 
would  enable  every  farmer  to  have  a  score  of  them 
for  irrigation,  and  for  the  distribution  of  liquified 
manure,  if  he  saw  fit  to  make  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  winds  create  wealth  for  himself  and 
mankind. 

With  dnrable  and  cheap  machinery,  vast  quan- 
tities of  water  may  be  elevated  to  any  desirable 
height  on  every  farm,  for  agricultural  purposes ; 
and  the  thanks  of  the  farming  community  are  due 
to  Prof.  KiRTLAND  foT  his  vcry  intelligible  illustra- 
tion of  a  simple  and  nseful  wheel  and  crank  to  be 
put  in  motion  by  wind.  The  water  that  falls  np- 
on  every  square  foot  of  ground  in  a  field  is  equ^, 
on  an  average,  in  this  country,  to  200  lbs.  a  year; 
and  80  much  of  this  as  descends  deep  into  the 
earth  and  reappears  in  wells  and  springs,  always 
contains  both  toe  vegetable  and  mineral  food  of 
plants  (dissolved  oat  of  the  soil  in  passing  through 
It)  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities.  In  rare  m- 
stttnces  such  water  is  poisoned  by  an  excess  of 
acids,  or  acid  salts. — Genesee  Farmer. 


For  tk€  NttB  Engtand  Fanntr. 
MUOE. 

I  like  to  see  the  farmer  returning  home  from  his 
day's  toil,  with  his  team  loaded  with  muck  or  rich 
sod.  It  gives  almost  sure  evidence  of  thrif);.  Yet 
there  are  some  people  who  become  muck-mad. 
They  seem  to  hold  the  highway,  as  both  private 
and  public  property,  in  a  manner  that  I  am  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  their  claim.  The  high- 
way is  public,  so  far  as  the  unobstructed  right  of 
pass- way  is  concerned,  and  private,  to  the  extent 
that  one  may  set  out  fruit  or  shade  trees,  or  plant 
potatoes  aeainst  his  premises,  provided  he  does 
not  encumber  the  public  travel.  These  muck- 
mongers  do  not  stop  here.  They  go  about  plow- 
ing up  the  highway,  and  digging  their  pitfalls  not 
omy  against  tneir  own  farms,  but  their  neighbors. 


Vw  IA«  Iftw  lEngUmA  Farmer. 
THB  MBW  INSECT. 

Mr.  Brown  : — We  are  visited  here  by  a  multi- 
tude of  canker  worms,  and  they  are  destroying  our 
fruit  at  a  great  rate  ;  we  think  the  trees  will  suflfi»r 
fur  the  want  of  leaves.  The  course  I  have  taken 
to  drive  them  away  is  to  throw  sand  through  the 
tops  of  the  trees  with  a  shovel,  when  they  wiU 
come  down  like  a  shower.  This  should  be  done 
a  number  of  times,  and  I  think  will  prove  benefi- 
cial. To  prevent  their  going  back,  I  have  wound 
a  piece  of  oirch  around  the  tree  and  covered  it  with 
a  compound  made  of  tar,  lamp-oil  and  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  they  will  not  pass  over  it. 

York  County f  Me,  l.  M. 
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F9r  the  irnt  Mnflwtd  Farmer. 

NBW  YORK  8TATB   AaRIOULTURAX. 

OOIXEQB. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^I  have  just  received  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  Charter,  Ordinances,  Ac,  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  College, from  trhich  I 
learn  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  incorporated 
the  Institution  in  April,  1853,  and  that  an  organ- 
ization has  been  effected  under  the  Act,  by  the 
choice  of  John  Delafield,  President;  John  A. 
Ktng,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Joel 
W.  Bacon,  Secretary  of  the  Board;  and  N.  B. 
Kidder,  Treasurer. 

The  Charter  is  quite  brief,  simply  giving  the 
common  ri)2;hts  and  privileges  incident  to  corpora- 
tions; prescribinjK  that  at  least  three  hundred 
acres  oiland  shall  belong  and  be  attached,  to  the 
College ;  that  the  plan  of  instruction  shall  em- 
brace— practical  and  scientiBo  agriculture,  chemis- 
try, mathematics  and  mechanics,  surveying  and 
engineering,  geology  and  botany,  the  practical 
manupement  of  the  farm,  of  the  dairy,  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  live  stock  ;  also,  such  other  branch- 
es of  knowledge  as  may  be  deemed  useful  and 
proper.  The  capital  stock  is  fixed  by  the  corpo- 
ration at  sixty  thousand  dollars,  divided  in  shares 
of  fifty  dollars  each  ;  and  liberty  is  given  to  in- 
crease the  stock  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Trus- 
tees may  judge  advantageous  and  proper.  The 
corporation  is  to  become  active  for  the  primary 
purpose  designed,  when  forty  thousand  dollars 
shall  have  been  subscribed,  and  fifty  per  cent,  on 
each  share  subscribed  for  shall  have  been  paid  in. 
The  College  is  to  be  endowed  and  put  in  operation 
by  private  individual  enterprise  and  liberality. 
The  Trustees  have  according^  adopted  measures 
which  will  lay  the  subject  before  the  farmers  and 
others  at  once ;  and  a  private  letter  from  the  Preii- 
dent  informs  me  that  they  have  already  been  en- 
couraged by  liberal  unsolicited  subscriptions  to 
the  stock. 


The  corporation  declare  their  chief  object  to  be, 
**to  provide  a  system  of  instruction  essential  and 
practically  useful  to  the  agricoltural  interests  of 
the  State — at  once  combining  theory  with  prac- 
tice, aff)rding  wholesome  discipline  to  the  mind. 
an  accumulation  of  knowledge,  and  promoting 
habits  of  labor  and  industry."  To  this  end,  a 
farm  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  acres  of  varied 
soil  is  to  be  connected  with  the  college,  and  to  be 
managed  with  a  view  to  the  results  of  a  mixed 
buslmndry.  The  college  year  is  to  be  divided 
into  two  sessions.  The  first  session,  commencing 
the  first  of  April,  and  ending  the  first  of  October, 
is  to  be  mainly  occupied  in  'the  conduct  of  the 
field  oper.itions,  interspersed  with  instruction  rela- 
tive thereto,  thus  afltiraing  the  students  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Arm.  The  second  session,  commencing  the  first 
of  November,  and  ending  the  first  of  March,  is  to 
be  principally  devoted  to  study  and  attendance 
npon  courses  of  lectures,  particularly  and  elabo- 
rately illustrating  the  various  subjects  and  scien- 
ces bearing  upon  agricultural  pursuits.  The  plan 
fi)r  lectures  marked  out  by  the  officers,  is  very 
full  and  complete,  learing  no  subject  of  direct  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  untouched.  The  course 
ofinstructitm  for  each  student  is  to  continue  for 
three  consecutive  years,  at  the  exniration  of 
which,  and  upon  the  reconunendation  or  the  Presi- 


dent and  Professors,  the  Trustees  will  confer  di- 
plomas. • 

Each  candidate  for  admission  into  the  College, 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage well  and  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
groun^  rules  of  arithmetic — must  be  at  least  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  give  evidence  of  good  moral 
character. 
For  the  present,  the  charge  for  instraction,  with 
board  and  lodging,  lights,  fuel  and  washing,  is 
fixed  at  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable, 
one-half  at  the  commencement  of  the  first,  and 
one-half  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  ses- 
sion ;  but  the  Trustees  intend  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
instruction,  and  make  the  distribution  of  knowl- 
edge as  free  as  possible,  as  fast  as  endowments  or 
State  patronage  shall  permit. 

Judicious  rules  of  discipline  are  adopted,  the 
enforcement  of  which  will  be  calculated  to  pro- 
mote industrious  and  virtuous  habite. 

For  one,  I  feel  under  great  obligations  to  the 
enterprising  a^iculturists  of  New  York,  who,  by 
their  persevering  labors,  amid  much  contumely, 
have  at  length  succeeded  in  giving  life  and  tan^- 
ble  shape  to  an  Agricultural  Institution,  now  ac- 
tually on  the  eve  of  commencing  a  practical,  well- 
defined  course  of  instruction,  where  the  voung 
farmer  may  gain  information  in  principles  of  great 
importance  to  a  proper  and  the  most  successful 
prosecution  of  farming  afikirs,  may  have  his  mind 
so  expanded,  refined  and  disciplined,  as  to  render 
succeeding  life  more  agreeable  and  desirable,  be- 
cause the  avenues  for  pleasurable  emotions  have 
been  greatly  opened  and  increased. — mure  influen- 
tial and  beneficial,  because  the  informed  and  dis- 
ciplined mind  is  an  engine  of  power  and  strength, 
always  fit  for  valuable  service  as  occasion  may  de- 
mana.  I  trust  that  this  Institution  will  fireatly 
flourish,  and  that  other  communities,  observing  its 
good  fruite,will  be  influenced  to  the  establishment 
of  like  advanteges  for  the  training  of  young  men. 

Believe  me,  my  friend,  we  have  had  quite  enough 
of  speculation  upon  the  possible  and  probable  ad- 
vantages of  educating  the  young  farmer ;  every 
needed  argument  has  been  stated,  in  every  variety 
of  form  and  connection ;  and  now  the  great  want 
is  action,  practical  action*  Public  and  desultory 
(tiscussion  can  do  but  very  little,  if  any  more  good; 
earnest  individual  effort  must develope  system,  and 
set  it  in  active  practical  operation.  Those  of  us 
here  in  New  England,  who  believe  it  would  not 
hurt  our  farming  youth  to  be  better  educated,  in 
our  endeavors  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities 
for  their  instruction,  must  not  look  too  high  for 
aid,  or  expect  to  bring  it  from  a&r;  we  must  seek, 
and  shflJl  find  it  among  our  enterprising  liberal 
private  citizens.    Legislative  bodies  will  probably 

frant  ns  the  chartered  right,  and  privileges  yiei- 
ent  to  incorporated  schoob  of  learning,  but  fur- 
ther they  will  not,  at  present,  aid  us.  Seldom 
leading  in  new  and  untried  plans  o'f  improvement, 
they  more  generally  reflect  toe  views  of  that  large 
or  m^joT  portion  of  the  public  who  are  content 
with  customs  long  practised,  and  fear  or  despise, 
rather  than  profoundly  investieate  and  reason  up- 
on, those  plans  of  action  which  lead  out  of,  or  be- 
yond the  beaten  paths.  An  Institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  men  in  agricultural  and  rural 
affiurs,  would  be  quite  an  innovation  upon  uld  ways: 
and  for  a  time  at  least,  would  doubtless  be  subject 
to  much  contempt  and  ridicule,  firom  persons  of 
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shallow  ideas  as  to  the  amount  of  education  which 
jnay  desirably  find  «iaployinent  in  the  conduct  of 
fluch  afiturs.  It  therefore  needs  for  its  establishment 
and  its  practical  working,  a  class  of  men,  hopeful 
and  courageous  because  they  have  clear,  compre- 
hensive and  well  defined  views  of  what  can  be  ben- 
eficiidly  done  in  the  way  of  agricultural  education 
•—men  who,  understanding  toe  exact  condition, 
difficulties  and  wants  of  New  England  farmers  and 
filming,  can  devise,  and  select  suitable  agents  to 
dispense,  a  course  of  instruction  for  our  farming 
youth,  justly  combining  theory  andpractice,and  ac- 
tually fitting  them  for  the  proper  and  most  profita- 
ble cultivation  of  the  earth,  witn  the  incidental,  but 
vastly  important  advantage  of  preparing  them,  by 
the  mental  training  attendant  thereon,  for  a  more 
intelligent  and  useful  discharge  of  duties  as  repub- 
ilican  citizens. 

I  know  of  no  association  of  men  more  favorably 
(urcumstanced  for  givine  life  and  an  active  practi- 
cal usefulness  to  an  Agricultural  (college,  than 
your  Massachusetls  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
composed  of  persons  of  large  and  long  experience 
in  practical  affiiirs,  of  person^  of  ripe  scholarship 
ana  thorough  experience  in  the  management  of 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  all  entertaining  liberal 
views  of  men  and  things.  You  are  located  in  a 
State  containing  many  wealthy  citizens,  frecjuent 
in  noble  acts  ofmunificence.  One  of  your  citizens, 
resident  in  Boston,  told  me  not  two  years  ago, 
that  he  would  give  the  necessary  land,  located 
wherever  in  the  State  might  be  judged  best,  to  a 
corporation  duly  chartered  and  oreanized  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  farming  What,  if 
not  the  establishment  of  a  justly  proportioned  Ag- 
ricultural Institution,  is  a  nt  achievement  for  your 
Board  t  I  venture,  my  friend,  to  express  to  you, 
a  member  of  this  Board,  a  hope,  and  indeed  ex- 
jpectation,  that  it  will  not  let  its  great  energies  and 
influence  lie  in  dormancy,  regarding  this  matter,  or 
play,  upon  the  surface  of  it  by  mere  discussions, 
But  will  use  them  actively,  practically,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  something  whicn  we  can  see,  feel  and 
possess.  Allow  me  to  ask  if  it  wobld  not  be  well 
to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  by  way  of  private 
flnbecriptions  to  the  capital  stock,  and  of  indiridu- 
al  endowments  of  such  an  Institution.  You  can 
probably  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Legislature, 
and  not  much  more  at  the  outset.  Aim  not  too 
high  at  the  beginning,  but  make  your  course  of 
instruction  more  and  more  full  and  complete,  as 
experience  and  increasing  funds  shall  dictate  ;  and 
from  first  to  last,  make  it  such  as  shall  be  practi- 
cally beneficial.  The  condition  of  most  of  us  far- 
mers, so  far  as  the  aflairs  of  this  life  are  concerned, 
IS  one  requiring  primarily,  a  practical  fitness  for 
the  intelligent  aischarge  of  a  round  of  daily,  and 
more  or  less  homely,  but  still  manly,  duties ;  and 
with  this  substantiid  ground- work  well  laid,  we 
may  well  add  thereto  all  the  acquirements  and  ac- 
complishments we  can  find  time  for — the  more  the 
better.  It  cannot  need  more  than  a  few  words  to 
say,  that  these  remarks  are  not  made  in  a  criticis- 
ing, or  fault-finding,  meddlesome  spirit,  but  spring 
from  feelings  of  friendship  and  good  will,  and  a  de- 
shre  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  improve- 

UOnt.  F.  HoLBROOK. 

•  Brattleboro\  June  20, 1853. 

Whitk  Weed.— Capt,  Daniel  Trefethen  of  this 
town,  assures  us  that  he  has  discovered  a  me^od 


for  killing  eflbctnally,  this  plague  of  a  "farmer's 
life."  He  says  that  the  present  seaaon,  he  had  a 
field,  which  was  literally  covered  with  the  blos- 
soms of  the  vrhito  weeu  so  called,  and  having  a 
small  quantity  of  salt  on  hand,  the  thought  aiie- 
gested  itself  to  him,  that  possiUy  some  benefit 
might  accrue  to  the  field  from  the  distribution  of 
it  upon  the  surface.  The  act  was  "father  to  the 
thouj^ht."  He  scattered  the  salt  over  the  field, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  blossoms  all  withered,  and 
upon  examination  the  roote  were  found  to  be  en- 
tirelv  lifeless.  This  is  certoinly  a  valuable  reme^ 
for  the  eradication  of  this  detestable  weed,  provid* 
ing  the  experiment  prove  as  efilbctual  in  all  cases, 
as  in  this.  At  all  evente,  we  would  recommend 
to  those  farmers  who  are  troubled  with  this  spemea 
of  weed — to  try  it. — Dwer  Gazette, 


Fw  the  Ifev  England  Farwur^ 
OOWB  AND  TAR. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^You  are  aware, perhaps,  that 
many  good  cows  are  sometimes  troubled  with  the 
garget,  or  they  ^ve  curdled  milk.  Sometimes  it 
injures  the  bag  by  preventting  the  drawing  of  the 
milk.  The  best  remedy  that  I  ever  tried  is  to  cut  the 
hair  out  of  the  hollows  just  back  of  the  horns,  and 
fill  with  tar.  _It  is  simple,  cheap  and  easy ;  try 
it,  and  if  it  is  worth  any  thing  let  it  be  known ;  or 
if  any  one  knows  anything  better,  I  hope  he  will 
publish  it.  Jghadod  Davis. 

East  Barnard,  Vt. 

Rkmarks. — ^Yes,  sir,  we  are  aware  that  a  great 
many  cows  are  troubled  with  what  is  called  gar- 
get. The  udder  swells,  is  filled  with  bunches,  be- 
comes sore  to  the  touch,  and  sometimes  breaks 
and  destroys  the  value  of  the  cow  for  milking  pnr- 
poSes.  It  is  a  very  serious  evil  to  the  dairyman , 
as  well  as  to  the  poor  animals.  No  remedy  has 
yet  been  found  for  it,  hardly  worthy  the  name, 
unless  you  have  made  the  discovery. 

This  disease,  and  abortion,  which  has  become 
very  frequent,  are  the  most  serious  difficulties 
with  which  the  frrmer  has  to  contend  with  his 
cows.  We  really  wish  some  person  who  has  the 
leisure  and  ability  would  search  out  their  causes 
and  snggsst  a  cure.     W  ho  will  do  so  ? 


BFFBOTS  OF  DBBP  PX/)WINa. 
The  Farmtr  and  Mechanic,  published  at  Lewi»* 
ton  Falls,  Hiune,  one  of  the  livriiest  and  best  pa* 
pers  we  receive,  says  : — "A  gentleman  in  Canton 
took  us  out  the  other  day  on  to  two  acres  of  land 
which  he  had  cultivated  for  a  few  years,  and  which 
he  makes  very  productive.  He  told  us  that  it  mm 
so  wet  when  he  eommeaced  upon  it  that  he  could 
do  but  little  with  it;  but  some  three  or  four  years 
ago  he  put  in  a  large  plow,  and  turned  it  over  to 
the  depth  of  nearly  one  foot,  following  with  the 
subsoil  plow  to  the  depth  of  nearly  one  foot  more. 
Since  then  he  has  had  no  trouble  with  the  wet  or 
the  drought.  Every  thing  he  puts  upon  it  flour- 
ishes finely.  This  process  will  pay  on  much  of  our 
land,  whether  the  ondermining  irill  or  not.'* 


l8». 
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Fw  tk»  Htm  MmgltmA  Farmer. 
A  HARB  AlffD  PIAA8AMT  BOOK. 

Mr.  Editob: — I  found,  not  long  since,  among 
some  old  books  In  this  villaffe,  a  treatise  on  Fruit 
Growing  and  Gardening,  wnich  interested  me  so 
much,  that  I  could  not  den^  myself  the  pleasure 
of  sending  a  description  of  it  to  yourself. 

It  18  an  octavo  in  form,  and  divided  into  two 
sections.  The  title  page  to  the  first  part  has  been 
torn  out,  but  the  title  over  Chapter  1,  is  "The 
Best,  Svre  and  Readiest  vay  to  make  a  Good  Or- 
chard and  Garden."  The  date  of  course  is  gone 
with  the  title  page,  but  that  of  the  second  part, 
which  b  probaoly  the  same,  as  the  pages  are  con- 
tinuous, is  1631.  The  title  to  this,  **The  Oovntry 
Uovse  Vife*s  Garden,  oontunine  rules  for  herm 
and  seeds  of  common  use,  with  their  times  and 
seasons,  when  to  set  and  sow  them.  Toother 
with  the  Husbandry  of  Bees,  published  with  se- 
crets very  necessary  for  euery  housewife.  Also 
dluerse  new  Knots  for  Gardens.  London.  Printed 
by  Nicholas  Okes  for  John  Harrison,  at  the  gold- 
en Vnicome  in  Pater-noster  Row,  1631." 

It  is  not  merely  the  antiquity  of  the  book  which 
pleases,  though  I  must  confess  to  the  weakness, 
if  weakness  it  be,  of  possessing  a  very  tender  re- 
paid for  old  tbin^,  4imong  which  old  friends,  old 
books,  and  old  wm^are  especially  valuable — ^but 
as  I  remarked,  it  is  not  merely  this  which  makes 
the  book  valuable ;  but  the  writer  (I  wish  we  had 
his  name)  is  hrimftUl  of  love  for  his  subject.  He 
loved  trees  as  men  love  their  children,  and  as  you 
follow  him,  his  simple,  quaint  style,  and  his  ear- 
nest sincerity  win  you  at  once,  lou  feel  sure  that 
he  wrote,  not  to  make  a  book,  but  because  he 
amidnU  helf  it.  There  are  seventy-four  pages 
upon  **Makmr  a  GoodOrobard,"  and  many  of  the 
hints  might  be  safely  followed  by  our  modem 
gardeners.  He  has  inserted  two  or  three  sketch- 
es of  trees,  forms  for  a  garden,  &o.,  of  which  he 
says,  **I  have  sbadowed  out  these  for  the  better 
capaci^  of  those  that  are  led  more  with  the  eye 
than  the  mind,  craving  pardon  for  the  deformity, 
because  I  am  nothing  skilful  either  in  painting 
or  caostng.V  He  has  seventeen  chapters  each  of 
them  short  and  to  the  point. 
^  He  gives  minute  directions  for  **  Grafting"  **In- 
oising, '  **Pack]ng  on,"  Ac.  Let  me  copy  his  re- 
marks upon  the  ''Age  of  Ttrees,"  which  will  give 
jon  some  idea  of  the  old  gentieman's  style,  and 
if  you  like  it  not,  I  will  send  yon  no  more,  but  if 
it  please  your  veaders,  I  wUl  add  another  chapter 
at  a  future  time.  '  ^ 

-"All  this  treatise  of  trees  ten^  to  this  end,  that 
men  may  love  and  plant  ordiards,  wfaeieanto  there 
cannot  ve  a  better  induoement  than  that  they 
know  or  at  least  be  nersnaded  that  all  that  bene- 
fit thev  shall  reape  thereby,  whether  of  pleasure 
or  profit,  shall  not  be  for  a  moneth,  or  one  or  many, 
(but  many  hundreth)  yeeres.  Of  good  things  the 
greatest  and  moetdofable  is  alwaies  the  best. 

'|If,  therefore,  oat  of  reason  grounded  upon  ex- 
perience it  be  made  (I  thmk)  manifest,  but  I  am 
sure  probable,  that  a  fruit  tree  in  such  a  soils  and 
site,  as  is  described,  so  planted  and  trimmed  and 
kept,  as  is  before  appointed  and  duly  foiled,  shall 
dure  1000  yeares,  why  shonld  we  not  take  pains 
and  be  at  two  or  three  yeers  charges,  (for  under 
seven  yeeres  will  an  orchard  be  perfected  for  the 
first  planting,  and  in  that  time  be  brought  to  fruit) 
to  reape  snob  a  eommodity  and  so  k>ng  Listing. 


'*Let  no  man  think  this  to  be  straoij^,  batpemao 
and  consider  the  reason.  I  have  appfe  trees  stand- 
ing in  my  little  orchard,  which  I  have  knowne 
these  forty  yeeres,  whose  age  before  my  time,  I 
cannot  learne,  it  is  beyond  memory  tho  1  have  en- 
inquired  of  divers  aged  men  of  80  yeers  and  up» 
WMds ;  these  trees  although  come  mto  my  pos> 
sescdon  very  evil  ordered,  misshspen,  and  one  of 
tbem  wounded  to  the  heart,  and  that  deadly  (for 
I  know  it  will  be  his  death)  with  a  wound  where- 
in I  might  have  set  my  foot  in  the  heart  of  his 
bulk  (now  it  is  lesse)  notwithstanding,  with  that 
small  regfurd,  they  have  had  since,  they  so  Uke, 
that  I  assure  myself  they  are  not  come  to  their 
growths  by  more  than  two  parts  of  tiiree  which  I 
disceme  not  only  by  their  owne  growth,  but  also 
by  companng  them  with  the  bulk  of  other  trees. 
^  "And  I  find  them  shoti  (at  least)  by  so  many 
parts  in  bigness,  although  I  know  those  other 
fruit  trees  to  have  beene  much  hindered  in  their 
stature  by  evill  guiding.  Here  thence  I  gather 
thus. 

''If  my  trees  be  a  hundred  yeers  old,  and  yet 
want  two  hundred  of  their  erowth  before  they 
leave  increasmg,  which  make  toree  himdred,  then 
we  must  needs  resolve,  that  this  three  hundred 
yeere  are  but  the  thurd  part  of  a  tree's  life,  because 
(as  an  things  living  besides)  so  trees  must  have 
allowed  them  for  theur  increase  one-third,  another 
third  for  their  stand,  and  a  third  part  also  for 
their  decay.  All  which  time  of  a  tree  amounts  to 
900  yeers,  three  hundred  for  increase,  three  bun- 
dled for  stand,  and  three  hundred  for  his  decay. 

"3dt  every  living  thing  bestows  the  least  part  of 
his  age  In  his  growth,  and  so  must  it  needs  be 
with  trees.  A  man  comes  not  to  his  full  growth 
and  strength  before  thirty  yeers,  and  some  slender 
and  cleane  bodies,  not  till  forty,  so  Ions  also  stands 
his  strength,  and  so  long  also  must  he  have  al- 
lowed in  course  of  nature  for  decay. 

"Ever  supposing  that  he  be  well  kept  with  neo- 
eesaries,  and  from  and  without  strames,  bruises 
and  all  other  dominyring  diseases,  I  will  not  say 
upon  true  report,  that  phyncke  holds  it  possible, 
that  a  cleane  body  kept  by  these  3  doctors — Dr. 
Diet,  Dr.  Quiet  and  Dr.  Merriman  may  live  neere, 
a  hundred  yeeres.  Neither  will  I  here  urge  the  - 
long  yeeres  of  Methushalah,  and  those  men  of 
that  time,'  because  you  will  say  man's  days  are 
shortened  since  the  flood.  But  what  hath  short- 
ened them  ?  God  for  man's  sinnes ;  but  by  meanes^ 
as  want  of  knowledge,  eviU  government,  ryot, 
^uttony,  drunkennesse,  and  to  be  short  on  in- 
crease of  the  curse,  our  uns  increasing  in  an  iron 
and  wicked  age. 

"The  testimony  of  Cicero  in  hb  books  De  Sen- 
ecutte,  is  weighty  to  the  purpose  ;  that  we  must 
in  posteras  actates  ferere  arbores,  which  can  have 
no  other  sence  than  that  our  fruit  trees  of  whioh 
he  speakes  can  endure  for  ages. 

"What  else  are  trees  in  comparison  with  the 
earth  ;  but  as  haires  to  the  body  of  a  man  ? — 
Haires  endure  long,  and  are  an  ornament  and  use 
also  to  the  body,  as  trees  to  the  earth. 

"So  that  I  resolve  upon  good  reason  that  fruit 
trees  well  ordered  may  live  and  like  a  thousand 
yeeres,  and  beare  fircdt,  and  the  longer  the  mors, 
the  greater  and  better,  because  his  vigor  is  proud 
and  stronger  when  his  yeers  are  many. 

"Ton  shall  see  old  trees  put  their  buds  and  bios* 
soms  both  sooner  and  move  plentiful  than  young 
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trees  by  mucb .  And  I  eeombly  perceive  my  yooDg 
trees  to  enlarge  their  frait  as  tbej  grow  greater, 
both  for  Duml^r  and  greatness. 

'*It  is  eood  for  some  parposes  to  regard  the  age 
of  your  trait  trees,  which  you  may  easily  know, 
till  they  come  to  accomplish  twenty  yeeres,  by  his 
knots.  Reckon  from  his  root  up  an  arms,  and  so 
to  his  top  twig,  and  every  yeeres  growth  is  distin- 
guished from  others  by  a  knot,  except  lopping  or 
removing  doe  hinder.*' 

We  think  the  worthy  writer  somewhat  enthu- 
siastic la  his  calculations — and  fancy  he  would  be- 
lieve as  implicitly  in  the  seven  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
as  Liunartme  himself.  But  there  is  such  a  love 
for  trees  manifested  throughout  his  little  work, 
that  one  easily  foreives  his  enthusiasm,  and  ae 
we  travel  back  two  nundred  years,  we  fancr  the 
honest,  Idnd-hearted  Yorkshire  man  living  himself 
almost  to  the  age  of  Parr,  and  sitting  under  bis 
own  vines  and  apple  trees.  One  of  bis  conclud- 
ing sentences  is  as  follows  :• 

**  What  shall  I  say  ?  A  thousand  pleasant  de- 
lightes  are  attendant  in  an  orchard  ;  and  sooner 
shall  I  be  weary,  than  I  can  reckon  the  least  part 
of  that  pleasure,  which  one  that  bath  and  loves  an 
orchard  may  find  therein." 


best  way  is  by  having  one  to  pull  the  tops  over, 
while  another  cuts  them  up ;  but  if  they  are  very 
large  cut  them  down  snug  to  the  ground,  and  when 
sufficiently  dry,  pile  and  ourn  them  on  the  ground. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  cut  them  only  in  the  summer 
thinking  to  kill  them ;  such  is  my  experience.  Ln 
the  future  I  may  ask  a  few  questions. 

Kensington^  N.  H,,  1853. 


a 
as 


Remarks. — ^The  above  pleasant  article  is  from 
a  lady.  It  has  remained  longer  in  * 'our  pigeon- 
hole" than  it  ought,  and  longer, we  promise,  than 
the  next  one  shall,  after  we  get  it.  There  is 
beautiful  earnestness  in  her  remarks,  as  well 
in  the  text  she  speaks  from ;  and  we  really  be- 
lieve they  would  excite  us  a  little  even  if  they 
were  not  from  the  hand  of  a  lady  !  We  wish  we 
could  hand  ou;^  correspondent  an  old  volume  en- 
titled **Markham^s  Farewell  to  Husbandry,"  some 
idea  of  the  quaintness  and  beauty  of  which  she 
may  get  by  referring  to  the  Tolume  of  the  Farmer 
for  1852,  page  2i3.  But  it  was  a  borrowed  gem, 
long  ago  returned  to  its  owner  in  Connecticut,  so 
that  we  cannot  please  her  or  gratify  ourselves  by 
so  doing. 
• 

F»r  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FRONT-TARB  FBNOBS— ALDBRa 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Your  ^rrespondent  "S.  G.  B." 
inquires  the  best  way  to  buila  a  front-yard  fence. 
I  would  advise  him  to  set  stone  posts  in  holes  two 
and  one-half  feet  in  depth,  and  the  same  in  diam- 
eter, and  to  fill  the  space  around  them  with  small 
stones  well  packed  down  with  a  crow-bar  and  noth- 
ing else ;  and  then  drill  two  holes  in  the  face  of 
the  stone  about  4  inches  deep»  but  not  very  large, 
with  a  space  of  3  feet  between  the  holes  for  Uie 
purpose  of  seouringthe  joist  on  which  the  pickets 
a^  to  be  nailed.  Tkke  some  targe  bolts,  (square) 
and  put  them  through  the  joist  and  drive  them  se- 
curely into  the  stone  boles.  The  joist  should  be 
about  3|  by  5  inches,  or  thereabouts.  Pickets  4 
feet  long  and  3  inches  wide,  with  the  same  space 
between,  and  then  draw  a  line  on  the  top  of  them 
and  saw  them  true,  and  then  you  want  a  rave  on 
the  top  with  a  groove  in  its  under  side,  in  vridth 
the  thickness  of  the  pickets ;  and  that  laid  on  the 
top,  nailed  occasionally,  makes  the  whole  firm  and 
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Ma.  Editor  : — I  imported  six  bushels  of  seed 
oats  and  two  bushels  uf  barley  last  fall  from  Scot* 
land,  which  I  sowed  this  spring,  and  fur  tlie  infor- 
mation of  those  who  may  have  an  idea  of  import- 
ing seed  from  the  old  country  or  elsewhere,  I  pur- 
pose giving  you  some  statements  connected  there- 
with.   There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  oats  or  oth- 
er grain  from  the  mother  country  never  do  well 
here  the  first  season,  but  jud^ng  from  the  pres- 
ent appearance  of  mine,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  if  the  seed  be  good,and  is  properly  taken  care 
of,  and  gets  a  fair  chance,  it  vrill  do  as  well  the 
first  year  as  it  will  the  second.    They  have  now 
fairly  commenced  to  grow,  both  the  oats  and  bar- 
ley, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  turn  out 
well.     The  oats  are  the  early  kind.    Tbey  were 
raised  near  Forfar  by  one  of  the  best  farmers 
in  that  county.    They  are  as  cleaa  and  pure  as 
any  oats  I  ever  remember  having  seen ;  the  barley 
also  is  very  pure  and  clean.    They  were  sent  out 
last  fall  and  lay  all  winter  at  St.  Johns.     When 
they  came  to  band  this  spring,  I  found  they  had 
been  very  carefully  done  up  in  two  barrels,  which 
had  been  well  smoked  or  fumigated,  and  made  per- 
fectly tight,  so  that  the  grain  smelt  as  fresh  as 
when  it  bad  been  put  in.    They  were  shipped  at 
Dundee,  and  the  freight  to  St.  Johna  was  Ss.,  the 
duty  Is.  6d.,  entries  9d.,  cartage  is.  3d.,  tt  was 
charged  nothing  for  storage,)  so  that  the  might 
and  charges,  exclusive  of  inland  cartage  amounted 
to  6s.  Cd. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  this  province  is  well 
adapted  for  oats,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
the  country  if  their  cultivation  received  more   at- 
tention.   Oats  in  a  general  way  are  raised  for 
horse  feed,  and  litde  pains  is  taken  to  improve 
them  in  quality ;  the  seed  is  seldom  ehanged,  and 
is  often  of  inferior  description,  being  light  and 
mixed  v^th  foul  fteed  and  other  grain.    If  the  far- 
mer is  asked  why  he  does  not  sow  better  and  clean- 
er oats,  he  will  say,  *'0  its  no  use  being  very  par- 
ticular with  them,  I  can  get  just  as  good  a  price 
for  poor  oats  as  I  can  for  the  best.''    Oats  ought 
hcver  to  be  sowed  mwe  than  twice  or  three  Umes 
without  being  chansed.    The  seed  should  always 
be  the  best— well  deansed,  and  free  from  other 
grain  so  that  it  might  be  fit  for  being  made  into 
oat-meal  for  family  use.    Good   oat-meal  when 
properly  cooked,  is  auite  palatable,  and  ought  to 
be  used  in  every  family;  as  an  article  of  diet,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  aliments  that  can  be 
set  on  the  table.    I  shaU  venture  to  assert  that  if 
the  people  in  this  country,  generally,  were  to  use 
more  oat-meal  and  less  superfine  flour,  that  sick- 
ness and  consumption  would  be  much  less  prevar 
I  lent  in  it. 


strong. 
The  best  time  to  ent  alders  is  in  June,  and  the'    I  should  like  to  inquire  of  yon,  or  any  of  your 
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oorrespo&dents,  somethiDg  Aboat  the  harrealios 
and  mftDagemeDi  of  seed  clover.  It  has  been  triea 
here  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  seed  is  foond  to  be 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  but  the  neatest  difSr 
oulty  seems  to  be  in  gettine  it  thrashed  and  cleansed 
-*6ome  information  therefore  on  that  sabjeot  would 
be  very  acceptable  in  this  quarter. 

In  reference  to  the  remarks  which  yon  made  on 
my  previous  oommunication,  I  must  observe  that 
you  gave  us  quite  a  compliment.  My  inference  is 
that  ^on  seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  res|MCtins  the 
abilities  of  our  soil,  and  the  superiority  of  her 
productions,  but  that  you  would  like  to  know 
something  respecting  the  quality  of  our  men  and 
women.  I  shall  endeavor  to  gratify  your  curiosi- 
ty a  little  in  that  particular,  but  you  must  excuse 
me  if  I  do  not  notice  anything  about  the  smartness 
of  our  own  sex ;  suffice  it,  to  «ve  a  word  or  two 
about  the  other.  I  think,  sir,  if  you  were  to  come 
through  here  and  see  our  lasses  at  work  about  the 
farm,  you  would  say  that  they  are  better  stuff 
than  your  New  England  girls.  They  can  plant  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  a  day,  (in  good  shape,)  dig  25, 
top  an  acre  of  timothy,  and  reap  24  dozen  oats. 
They  can  pitch  hay,  pick  stones,  pile  brush,  rake 
round  the  stumps,  team  a  horse,  and  milk  the 
cows.  They  can  wash  and  dress,  and  bake  and 
brew,  and  knit  and  sew,  card,  spin  and  cook,  and 
clean  in  style,  and  catch  the  horse  that  beat  the 
boys,  and  drive  the  sheep  to  pasture.  The  girls 
are  very  scarce  here,  people  come  a  long  way  after 
them  for  wives^  j.  t. 

'Harvey,  JV*.B.,  via  Calais,  Me, 
June  Slh,  1868. 


] 


RxMASKB. — ^Thank  you,  "John  Taylor."  Where 
persons  make  a  business  of  raising  clover-seed, 
they  have  a  machine,  moved  by  horse  power,  which 
they  take  into  the  field  and  gather  the  dover 
heads  merely,  leaving  the  stubble  on  the  ground. 
These  heads  are  generally  on  the  "rowen,"  or 
second  crop.  After  being  gathered,  they  are 
threshed  and  cleaned  up  much  as  other  seeds  are. 

Your  aoeoont  of  the  ladies  in  "the  Harvey  Set 
tiement,"  smacks  of  olden  times.  As  a  wife,  we 
don't  want  one,  having  the  best  in  "the  States"  al 
ready — ^but  as  "a  help,"  gracious,  how  things 
would  shine  at  River  Cottage,  if  we  had  one  of  your 
girls !  But  then,  should  we  feel  safe  t  "Team  a 
horse !  top  an  acre  of  timothy !  reap  24  dozen  of 
oatsi"  and  probably  bind  24  men  if  they  were  to 
steal  a  kiss  onfiurly,  from  one  of  these  Amasons! 

But  we  are  glad  to  hear  from  them,  and  may 
make  more  particular  inquiries,  in  person,  some 
future  day. 

Sp&cial  Manure  for  Grapxs. — The  wine  com- 
mittee, at  the  exhibition  of  the  Cincinnati  Horti- 
cultural Society,  reported  that  of  two  specimens 
of  wine,  one  from  crapes  to  which  a  special  ma- 
nuring of  potash  had  been  ^ven,  the  wine  from 
the  manure  'm.^s  was  "bnght,  clear,  and  mel- 
low, like  an  old  wine."  The  other  was  declared 
to  be  less  matured  in  all  its  qualities,  nor  was  it 
dear.  The  grapes  themselves,  from  the  two  por- 
tions of  ground,  were  also  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee.   "Both  were  delidous  and  well  ripened, 


but  it  was  considered  that  those  from  the  manured 
land  were  sweeter,  and  that  the  palp  was  softer." 


For  the  New  Ehgland  Farmer. 
INDIQENOUS  FRUITS  AND  SHRUBS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  desire  information  on  the  rear- 
ing of  our  indigenous  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  from 
seed.  All  our  cultivated  varieties  of  fruit  have 
sprung  from  wild  types,  generally  of  little  vaJue. 
Careful  culture,  and  successive  reproduction  from 
seed,  have  greatly  increased  their  size,  and  im- 
proved their  flavor.  Our  wild  fruits  are  equaUr 
promising.  Their  size  and  flavor  are  quite  equal, 
and  in  many  instances  superior,  I  believe,  to  exot- 
ics of  the  same  genus.  Besides,  by  their  hardi- 
ness or  other  peculiarities,  they  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  our  climate. 

Tne  sweet  scented  crab-apple,  (Pyrus  corono- 
ria)  flsnred  in  the  March  nnmoer  of  the  Farmer^ 
doubtless  might  be  aibeliorated,  and  become  a 
splendid  fhiit,  possessing  many  valuable  character- 
istics. The  choke  cherry  (C.  Virginia  of  Gray) 
difler  wonderfully  in  their  varieties  in  size,  and 
flavor ;  and  I  have  seen  varieties  of  each  growing 
abont  the  fields,  which  almost  equalled  the  May 
Duke  in  size.  I  might  go  on,  but  these  will  suffice 
for  examples.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  amel- 
iorating process  is  the  work  of  an  age, — ^very  true ; 
but  we  are  enjoying  the  fruit  of  our  ancestors'  la- 
bor. Let  us  repay  to  posterity.  However  the 
time  reqtusite  for  the  amelioration  of  many  fruits, 
is  perhaps  less  than  is  generally  believed.  Mv  ez- 
peHehoe  is  that  the  Amygdakm^  or  almond  mmi- 
fy,  will  fruit  in  four  years  from  gathering  the 
Bton^ ;  the  bramble  in  three  years,  and  the  grape 
in  four  to  five.  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  pro- 
ducing the  VaccsmoB  or  whortleberry  family  nom 
Uie  seed.  Perhaps  yourself  or  correspondents  can 
instruct  me.  I  mid  no  information  on  the  subject 
in  the  books.  J.  OEnriTHB. 


Rbharks. — Perhaps  Mr.  Htds,  of  Newton  Cen- 
tre, can  throw  light  on  the  subject. 


BROOT  IN  QBAIN. 

Some  time  since,  while  looking  over  the  files  of 
the  National  Intelligencer,  our  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  a  communication  from  a  Parisian  corres- 
pondent, in  which  were  detailed  some  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Academy  of  Science,  the  celebrity 
of  which  is  too  well  and  generally  known  to  re- 
quire any  remark.  The  writer,  evidently  himself 
a  man  of  science,  says: — 

"A  paper  was  received  firom  Mr.  Valot,  of  Dix- 
on, on  the  larv83  of  various  insects  destructive  to 
plants,  such  as  the  amaneth  maseulata,  cime» 
drculux,  &c.,  and  on  the  eiistence  of  ergot  as  a 
disease  peculiar  to  rye,  but  Mr.  Yalot  announces 
that  he  has  seen  the  same  disease  in  barley.  Af- 
ter the  reading  of  this  paper  M.  A.  Jussiga  said 
that  he  had  reoently  seen  several  ears  of  wheat 
which  had  been  attacked  by  the  ergot,  and  that 
the  disease  in  rye  had  made  great  ravages.'* 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  disease  called  '*ergof* 
has  ever  been  really  destroclive  in  this  coontiy. 
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Yet  it  IB  well  known  that  grain  i»  fiwqiientlj  at- 
tacked by  ineeeta  in  the  bin,  and  not  unfreqaentlj 
rained  by  them.  We  have  seen  wheat,  rye  and 
barley,  thus  injored.  When  oar  national  legisla- 
tors, in  the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ic liberality,  shall  allow  national  support,  and  en- 
dow a  college  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
science,  the  labors  of  the  entomolc^oal  depart- 
ment will  no  doubt  throw  some  light  upon  this 
interesting  and  important  study.  Simple  indi- 
Tidual  effort  can  scarcely  be  effectual  in  so  extend- 
ed a  work. 

For  the  Www  Enfltmd  Fmrmvr, 
MAKING  B0TTBIL 


persons  in  the  operation  of  churning ;— one  per- 
son operating  in  your  house,  and  the  other  in 
your  next  neighbor's.  They  are  as  diflhrent  as 
the  rose  and  the  poke  weed  in  odor,  and  in  taste 
no  more  alike  than  sherry  wine  and  castor  oil. 


in  the  churn,  the  woman  or  the  cow?  There  is  no 
luxury  produced  in  the  tropics  that  is  a  more 
agreeable  addition  to  the  substantials  of  the  table 
than  g(X)d  butter ;  and  carrion  is  not  much  more 
disgusting  than  a  great  portion  of  the  grease  that 
is  marketed  in  the  metrop<^  of  our  State  under 
the  ruime  of  butter. 

This,  howerer,  is  foreign  to  the  pvirpose  which  I 
have  in  hand,  and  for  which  I  have  taseiimy  pen. 
This  is  not  to  write  upon  the  qualities  of  butter, 
or  to  ^ve  directions  for  making  a  good  article 
Mt  object  is  rather  to  make  inquiries  than  to  give 
a  lesson,  and  mv  aim  is  towwa  the  frmtipk  apon 
which  the  article  is  made,  rather  than  the  mo^ 
of  making  it.  I  have  often  thought  it  rather 
strange  that  a  man  so  thoroughly  scientiBc,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  nraetieal,  as  Cbaptal,  who  de- 
voted a  chapter  of  nia  exo^ent  and  instrnctiye 
work  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  to  the  subject  of 
butter,  should  have  omitted  to  inform  us  how  it  is 
produced.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  butter^maker 
in  this  Bay  State,  though  we  have  a  very  conceit- 
ed opinion  of  our  superior  knowledge,  that  can 
answer  the  question  involved  in  the  four  closing 
words  of  the  last  sentence,  simple  as  it  serais. 
By  answering,  I  mean,  of  course,  giving  a  satisfiic- 
tor^  explanation,  b  the  oily  part  of  the  milk, 
which  constitates  the  article  called  batter,  sepa- 
rated from  the  lime,  serum,  &c.,  by  mechanical 
force,  chemical  affinity,  temperature,  or  fermenta- 
tion ?  At  first  sight  many  readers  will  exclaim 
that  it  is  a  useless,  nonsensical  question,  and  they 
doa*t  oare  to  know.  A  sad  error.  This  knowf- 
ed^  is  not  oni^  aatisiaotory,  as  aU  knowledge  is 
in  Itself,  but  it  is  practical  and  useful.  If  known, 
it  may  afibrd  a  clue  to  the  true  mode  of  making  it, 
80  as  to  be  produced  bv  less  labor,  and  also  of  a 
BupMdrior  quality : — and  will  direct  us  to  the  true 
desideratum  in  makinff  the  best  churn,  if  chum 
most  be  used,  or  in  folding  a  substitute  for  that  ma- 
chine, that  will  do  the  work  more  easily,  speedily, 
or  perfectly.  It  is  well  known  that  butter  cannot 
be  produced  if  the  cream  is  at  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture. The  proper  degree  of  heat  is  said  to  be  48, 
or  thai  of  the  wefl  or  oeUar  in  tammer.    The 


operation  of  the  chum  seems  to  be  founded  on  the 
idea  that  the  separation  is  roechanieal,  and  that 
the  cohesion  of  the  oily  particles  with  the  Rme  is 
so  slieht,  that  repeated  and  ooatinued  blows  with 
a  dasher  or  stick  win  completely  eflbet  this  sepa- 
ration through  4he  entire  maes.  But  if  it  may  be 
produced  by  mechanical  force  of  beating,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  mtty  be  prodnced,  also,  without  that 
means,  as  is  proved  by  the  fbct  I  shall  relate.  Tit 
my  boyhood,  about  forty^five  years  since,  my 
mother  kept  a  single  oow,  te  supply  her  family 
with  milk.  The  household  being  pretty  numerous 
and  several  children,  she  nsnally  found  a  fall  de- 
mand for  the  milk  : — ^but  having  several  times  col- 
lected a  redundance  of  cream,  and  having  no 
chum,  she  tied  her  cream  in  her  thick  pudding 
bag.  and  buried  it  in  the  ground  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen inches,  (if  I  remember  aright,)  and  in  the 
Messrs.  Korroas :— It  is  somewhat  singular  that  morning  took  out  most  excellent  butter,  into 
such  diflhrent  results  should  be  produoed  by  two  which  the  cream  had  been  changed.     Now  there 


is  no  mechanical  process  in  this  conversion.  And 
the  question  is,  did  the  temperature  alone  eflbet 
it,  or  was  it  assisted  by  chemical  affinity,  or  by 
fermentation.  Air  produces  fermentation:  —  so 
does  water.    And  there  is  opportunity  for  the  ad- 


Is  all  this  diffarenoe  owing  to  the  house,  or  is  it  mission  of  air,  either  by  the  proceeding  above  re- 


lated, or  by  churning.  The  oxygen  or  hydro^^n 
of  the  air  might  also  have  the  eflect  of  separating 
the  lime  from  the  oily  part  of  the  milk,  by  mere 
chemidd  affinity,  'without  formentation.  And 
this,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  the  true  process  in 
the  production  of  butter,  which  i%|^ier  at  a  par- 
ticular degree  of  temperature,  because,  the  cohe*- 
sive  power  of  the  oil  and  lime  is  feelrfer  at  that, 
than  at  a  higher  temperatate.  In  churning,  not 
much  air  is  admitted  into  the  chum,  but  the  most 
18  made  of  a  small  quantity,  by  stirring^  it  so  that 
it  comes  in  contact  with  ^s&rj  portion  of  the 
cream.  Now  if  I  have  named  the  true  principde 
of  butter  making,  it  will  afford  a  light  which  will 
serve  to  guide  our  wives  in  this  part  of  their  rur 
ral  industry,  and  the  ingenious  may  make  an  i^ 
plication  of  it  that  may  be  serviceable  in  the  keep- 
ing or  conversion  of  the  cream,  or  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  chum.    • 

I  think,  that  an  explanation  in  full  of  the  secret 
of  the  production  or  butter  by  a  scientific  and 
practical  chemist,  with  detailed  statements  of  the 
experiments  by  which  he  has  attained  his  results, 
would  be  an  interesting  paper  for  your  columns. 
There  is  nothing  more  interesting  or  more  bea.uti- 
ful  than  the  application  of  science  and  of  usefol 
knowledge  to  common  tbinga. 

You  mentioned  in  one  of  your  late  nambefli 
that  a  gentleman  of  Brussels  had  recentijr  found  a- 
way  of  sepazatise  the  cream  from  the  milk  mow 
speedily  and  perrectly,  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
carbonate  or  soda,  and  other  matters.  This,  I 
think,  confirms  my  idea  that  .the  separation  is  ef- 
fected by  chemical  affinity,  and  affords  (ijronnd 
for  the  inferenee  that  the  farther  eeparatioa  of 
the  other  matters  from  the  batter  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  the  same  (nt  some  other 
substances.  It  may  be  the  carbon  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  produces  the  separation,  by  its  affini- 
ty for  the  other  matters  of  the  milk  and  cream, 
stronger  than  that  of  the  oilv  matter. 

Some  of  your  readers  will  say,  ^wrfaaps,  aa  be- 
fore intimated,  that  all  this  is  of  no  use.  Those 
who  make  good  butter  are  content  to  know  how 
to  make.it,  and  don't  care  to  inquire  into  the  ra- 
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(fonnle.  -  And  those  who  mAe  had  batter  are  not 
the  ktad  who  are  disposed  to  seek  knowledge. 
While  many  seople  think  all  knowledge  useless, 
and  others  taik  about  useful  knowledge,  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  which  is  useless,  I  am  one  of  a 
third  class  who  think  a//  knowledge  useful.  But 
I  think  especiallv  that  the  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
otple  of  the  production  of  an  artiefe  of  so  mueh 
l^ominenoe  m  oor  system  of  dietetics,  composing 
a  part  of  the  taUe  of  every  family  through  eyery 
season,  may  be  well  oonsiaered  in  the  class  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  if  there  be  any  that  is  useless. 

W  •     J.     Am     B. 

JEtsex,  Dec.,  1852. 


For  tke  New  Enfland  farmer. 

HOHTIOULTURAL  EXHIBITION  AT 

OONOORB. 

The  first  exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, under  the  auspices  of  the  Concord  Far- 
mers' Club,  was  held  in  the  Court  House  in  this 
town,  on  Saturday,  Jane  18.  The  contributions 
were  abundant,  and  the  flowers  choice,  rare,  and 
various  beyond  expectation.  The  season  was  too 
earl^  for  a  great  display  of  vegetables,  but  the 
turnip-rooted  beets,  and  summer  squashes,  exhib- 
ited by  Judge  Hoar,  were  very  large  and  fine,  and 
the  strawberries  superb.  * 

The  contributions  of  wild  flowers  were  abundant. 
Among  them  we  noticed  the  superb  Laurel,  the 
delicate  and  fira^rrant  linnaea,  the  charming  Eg- 
lantine, the  spotted  Geranium,  Irises,  the  graceful 
verticillate  Lupin,  and  many  others. 

Among  the  roses,  we  noticed  tiiat  finest  of  sll 
jrellow  roses,  the  yellow  Persian,  the  yellow  Har-' 
rison,  with  its  sweet-briar  odor,  the  White  English 
tree  rose,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  vigorous  ro- 
ses, and,  after  a  lon^  season  of  neglect,  coming 
rapidly  into  tavor  again  ;  the  Bla^^k  'niseany,  very 
dark  ;  that  finest  of  all  white  roses,  Madame  Har- 
dy, Red  Moss,  White  do.,  of  which  latter,  Mr. 
Wheildon  showed  one  cluster  contaimng  thirteen 
buds;  that  finest  of  all  perpetnals.  La  Reine,  Lou- 
is Philippe,  Rivers,  Madame  Lafiay,  Lady  Ford- 
wick,  Charles  Duval,  Marquis  Bocella,  Paul  Per- 
ras,  very  large. 

Among  the  climbers,  we  noticed  the  superb  Prai- 
rie Queen,  Baltimore  Belle,  Eva  Corinne,  and  oth- 
ers. Of  the  tender  roses,  the  Multiflora,  Laura  Da- 
▼oust,  very  beautiful;  Madame  Plantice, White  Chi- 
na, and  the  Yellow  Noisette. 

The  weather  had  been  hot  and  ^  for  several 
days,  so  as  to  injure  considerably  the  beanty  of 
the  roses,  bat  the  display  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Emer- 
son, was  very  fine,  in  ^reat  variety  and  the  finest 
in  the  room.  A  fine  Pittosporam  m>m  David  Lor- 
ing,  and  a. superb  Cactus  Speciocissima,  from  Miss 
Thorean,  added  much  to  the  beanty  of  the  show. 

Magnificent  bouquets  were  contributed  by  Mrs. 
£.  R.  Hoar,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Gourgas,  Mrs.  Frosf,  Miss 
F.  J.  Pritchard,  Miss  E.  Hoar,  and  others ;  and  a 
beautiful  Rhododendron,  and  the  delicate  Linnaea, 
by  Mrs.  Pratt.  A  wreath  of  Euphorbia  and  fecar^ 
let  Honeysuckle,  by  Miss  Reynolds,  was  very  hand- 
some, and  the  Fuchsia  and  Cactus  by  Mr.  John 
Brown,  were  rare  and  beantifol.  William  Mon- 
roe shewed  a  dish  of  superb  Pansies  and  cut  flow- 
ers, C.  W.  Davis,  a  dish  of  fine  cherries,  and  W. 
W.  Whieldon,  a  fine  display  of  moss  and  other  ro- 
ses, and  plants  in  great  vanety  and  beauty,  and  a 


pair  of  large  cucumbers.  J.  B.  Moore,  ocmtribo- 
ted  a  large  basket  of  Strawberries,  Verbenas,  Pan- 
sies and  Geraniums,  very  fine;  and  Abiel  H. 
Wheeler,  shewed  the  first  potatoes  of  the  season. 
Col.  Holbrook,  sent  a  magnificent  bouquet ;  Mr. 
Pratt,  a  monstrous  bouquet  of  Laurel,  Mrs.  Pratt, 
Moss  Roses,  from  plants  raised  from  cuttings, 
which  is  an  achievement  in  floriculture ;  Rev.  B. 
Frost,  fine  strawberries,  M.  Pritchard,  Boston  Pine 
strawberries,  and  C.  W.  Goodenow,  Hunt  Russett 
apples  in  fine  preservation ;  E.  W.  BuU^  shewed 
Chinese  Peonies,  in  four  varieties,  Roses  in  fifty  va- 
rieties, and  cut  flowers. 

Charming  bouquets  were  contributed  by  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Goodenow,  J.  M.  Dodd,  Miss  Mary  Howe, 
Miss  Wetherbee,  Miss  Rebecca  Barrett,  Misses 
Brown,  Fred.  Brown,  John  Hosmer,  Mrs.  N. 
Brooks,  Miss  Mackay,  who  shewed  a  fine  Gladio- 
lus, Mrs.  S.  G.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  J.  Heywood,  Miss 
Sophia  Ripley,  Mr.  Hudson,  Miss  Bates,  and  many 
others  not  marked  with  the  name  of  the  contribu- 
tor. 

Altogether,  the  show  was  very  beautiful,  and 
indicated  both  skill  in  cultivation,  and  good  taste 
in  the  selection  of  plants,  many  of  them  being  of 
the  choicest  kinds. 

At  the  next  exhibition — which  will  take  place 
on  Saturday,  the  3d  of  September,  we  hope  to  have 
a  still  larger  number  of  contributors,  and  to  show 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  abundance. 
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\)r  the  Committe,        S.  W.  Buli  . 


THE  MOTH. 

A  great  fnes  is  usually  made  ''about  this  time*' 
to  keep  off  that  delicate  and  beautiful  little  insect, 
the  Moth  Miller.  She  has  certain  instincts,  as 
well  as  other  people,  and  they  lead  her  to  deposit 
her  eggs  where  food  can  be  fbond  when  her  young 
are  **born  into  the  world.''  So  she,  like  a  good 
mother,  looks  about  industriously  and  claps  an 
egg  here  and  there  under  the  seams  of  our  best 
woollen  coat,  or  in  madam's  wrist-cu£G9,  or  boas, 
or.muff ;  or,  for  want  of  better  shelter  and  mora 
refined  feeding,  will  deposit  half  a  score  of  eggp 
among  the  hair  of  the  buflklo  robes  that  hang  in 
the  carriage  house.  Now  this  is  very  innocent 
and  commendable  conduct  throughout  all  bug- 
dom,  but  is  looked  upon  by  ns  as  a  peculiarly  in- 
sinaating  proceeding  by  the  bugs,  and  a  fonn  of 
deposit  not  altogether  approved. 

So  the  good  housewife  tries  to  defend  herself 
with  cedar  closets,  camphor  draws,  rosemary,  sas- 
safras leaves  and  other  delectable  odors,  but  the 
bugs  care  no  more  for  them  than  does  a  hectoring 
gallant  for  a  tap  with  his  lady's  fan ;  they  are 
true  to  their  instincts  still,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  in  spite  of  all  the  nostrums  of  i&colapius  and 
all  his  disciples ! 

But,  Mr  lady,  there  is  one  infallible  remedy; 
simple ,  and  always  within  reach .  Shake  your  gar- 
ments or  furs  well,  and  tie  them  up  tight  in 
a  pillow-case  or  any  cotton  or  linen  bag,  and  hang 
that  in  the  garret,  or  any  where  under  cover,  and 
your  valuables  will  be  perfectly  safe  from  the  ravages 
of  the  moth. 
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F9r  tk€  Jf  tio  England  Famur. 
A  NBW  IN8BOT. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^I  have  noticed  in  some  of  tbe  ag- 
licaltaral  papers,  accoants  of  the  depredations  of 
the  canker  worm  ;  but  in  our  vicinity  an  enemy 
has  appeared  upon  our  fruit  trees,  the  apple  and 
cherry,  which  threatens  to  destroy^  our  entire 
crop.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  foe  is  a  stranger 
to  our  fruit-growers,  and  for  some  days  was  thought 
to  be  the  canker  wormi>f  former  days  ;  but  on  ex- 
amination it  appears  very  different.  It  is  similar  to 
our  former  foe  in  some  points — ^it  is  spread  upon 
all  parts  of  the  tree,  upon  every  branch,  and  when 
the  limb  is  shaken,  it  drops  from  it,  suspended  by 
a  web,  then  winds  up  its  web  and  again  gains  its 
position  on  the  tree.  The  trees,  when  badly  eatr 
en,  present  a  dry  and  sere  appearance.  In  all 
these  ^ints  It  is  like  the  canker  worm,  as  it  is  al- 
so in  size,  and  to  a  casual  observer,  in  passing  by 
an  orchard,  it  would  be  pronounced  their  work. — 
In  many  respects  it  is  dissimilar,  and  evidently  be- 
longs to  another  class  of  insects.  The  canker 
worm  is  brown,  this  is  nearly  white,  with  two  lon- 
gitudinal stripes  running  its  whole  length  ;  the 
canker  worm  is  slow  of  motion,  this  is  very  ouick 
and  moves  rapidly  from  place  to  place  in  all  di- 
rections to  escape  an  enemy — the  canker  worm 
moves  forward  bv  doubling  or  opening  and  throw- 
in  j;  forward  its  head  and  forepart ; — this  is  pro- 
vided with  16  legs — 6  near  the  head,  8  near  the 
middle,  and  2  at  the  tail,  and  uses  them  with 
great  celerity  in  running.  The  canker  worm  has 
no  shelter  upon  the  tree,  but  lies  out  upon  the  leaf 
or  branch  ;  this  forms  itself  a  house  by  weobing 
the  corner  of  a  leaf,  into  which  it  retreats  on  the 
first  appearance  of  danger  ;  tbe  canker  worm  rare- 
ly eats  the  fruit,  if  it  can  set  leaves ;  this  is  now 
eating  into  and  spoiling  and  disfiguring  the  fruit. 
Of  the  insect  which  produces  them,  i  know  no- 
thing. My  neighbors  say  about  3  or  4  weeks 
•ince,  they  noticed  an  abunaance  of  small  millers  of 
an  ash  color,  and  they  may  have  proceeded  from 
them.  If  this  insect,  with  its  habits,  are  unknown, 
we  have  before  us  a  work  of  careful  observation, 
as  the  first  descent  of  these  depredators  threatens 
more  injury  to  our  fruit  than  any  other  insect 
which  has  attacked  our  trees.  If  there  is  not 
enough  to  spoil  my  trees  and  fruit  entirely  now,  I 
am  sure  that  double  the  present  number  on  those 
of  my  trees  which  are  most  eaten  would  not  leave 
me  an  apple  or  a  leaf  remaining.  I  wish  for  in- 
formaUon  on  this  subject — are  they  in  other  pla- 
ces? Or  is  Sherburne  exclusively  favored  with 
their  presence  t  Have  they  been  known  before !  if 
60,  can  they  be  prevented  or  driven  off? 

R.  C.  Stone. 
Sherburne,  June  21, 1853. 

Rkmarxs. — ^We  regret  that  this  article  came  a 
fi»w  hours  too  late  for  last  week*s  paper.  The  in- 
sects spoken  of  have  been  numerous  in  this  State, 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  and  probably  in  other  States :  but  we 
have  heard  only  from  those  mentioned  above. 

Your  description  of  the  insect  generally  agrees 
with  our  observation ;  but  we  can  find  only  six 
legs  instead  of  sixteen,  as  you  say.  The  head  is 
shaped  like  that  of  an  otter,  and  near  the  back  ex- 
tremity of  the  under  jaw  there  are  two  legs,  one 


on  each  side,  a  short  space  intervenes,  and  then 
there  are  four  legjs,  twoon  eaohude.  Halfway 
along  the  body,  there  are  two  protoberances  which 
strongly  resemble  the  spinneret  of  the  house-spider, 
and  two  more  of  nearly  the  same  shape  at  the  tail 
or  termination  of  the  body.  These  do  not  termi- 
ntae  with  claws  as  do  the  legs,  but  are  blunt  and 
have  the  appearance  of  being  soft  and  spongy,  and 
if  used  in  walking,  operate  as  does  the  ffies  foot  on 
the  pane  of  glass.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
these  instruments  are  used  both  for  walking  and 
spinning  its  web,  though  in  our  examination  of  the 
insect  under  a  pretty  good  glass,  we  did  not  see  it 
spin  as  we  have  the  spider. 

We  have  received  several  short  communications 
relating  to  the  insect  which  we  shall  publish,  but 
look,  with  some  impatience,  as  we  know  many 
others  do,  to  Professor  Harris  for  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  this  new  invader. 


18  THB  MOLB  A  DEVOURBR  OF  VEQ- 

BTABIiBS  7 

We  answer  no— he  is  a  benefactor  to  the  plant- 
er and  gardener,  instead  of  a  destroyer  of  vegeta- 
bles. AWay ,  sav  we,  with  the  erroneous  ideas  that 
they  feed  on  earden  vegetables  and  the  newly  plant- 
ed seeds  of  the  field  crops ;  let  ns  hear  no  more 
complaints  against  this  litUe  royal  ermine  coated 
friend,  who  is  only  a  seeker  and  devourer  of  earth- 
worms, and  bugs,  and  the  larvsB  of  insects  deposit- 
ed in  the  rich  garden  mould,  or  the  manure  drills 
of  the  cultivate  fields.  Ignorance  is  a  greater  ty- 
rant than  Robrspibrrb  ever  was,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  natural  history  of  at  least  all  the 
more  common  animals,  is  not  better  nnderstoody 
even  amongst  the  educated  aud  intelligent.  Thuik 
God !  with  all  the  introductions  from  old  Europe, 
— she  has  never  sent  us  a  professional  mole  catch- 
er— such  lasy  louts,  as  those  who,  with  springs 
and  snares,  do  jobs  of  mole-hanging  for  the  garden- 
ers of  old  England,  at  so  much  a  head.  The  mole 
is  a  study  for  the  lover  of  nature.  His  snug  nest, 
deep  in  the  earth,  with  walls  of  oak  leaves,  and 
lined  with  the  most  delicate  grasses,  shows  that  he 
is' a  considerable  architect.  The  long  galleries 
which  lead  out  into  those  pasture  grounds  abound- 
ing in  his  favorite  food,  are  scientifically  construct- 
ed, and  show  him  to  be  nature'' s  engineer.  His  in- 
dustry— ^flying  by  peculiar  locomotion,  with  great 
rafttdity,  from  one  point  to  another — ^is  a  lesson  to 
biped  sluggards,  it  is  true,  that  in  search  of  food, 
he  is  a  perfect  earthquake  amonsst  youns  vegefta- 
bles ;  for  he  has  no  respect  for  their  radicles  when 
he  plunges  through  the  soft  mould  in  quest  of  the 
insects  and  their  larvSB,  which  feed  upon  their 
roots.  The  chief  food  of  the  mole,  according  to 
Bacbman,  is  the  earth  worm,  {iMrnbricus  terrenus,) 
and  he  says  that  they  would  each  devour  forty  or 
fifty  worms  to  satiate  their  inordinate  appetites. 
They  invariably  rejected  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
but  would  feed  on  flesh,  chrysolides,  and,  even  on 
each  other,  when  not  supplied  with  their  pr«)per 
food.  One  lived  on  a  dead  pigeon  for  a  long  time. 
These  facts  prove  their  carnivorous  nature  ;  and 
we  would  hazard  little  in  saying  that  the  mole  is 
highly  beneficial  in  destroying  these  insects.  Veg- 
etables are  often  cut  and  drawn  into  the  ground  ^ 
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and  the  charge  is  laid  apon  <mr  scrajring  favorites,  inefficienoy  of  kyanmng  from  a  oonTersation  with 
Another  aninial,  sim  Bacbkan,  one  ezoeedinglyla  gentleman  recently  an  engineer  on  one  of  the 
shy  in  its  habits,  does  the  mischief;  LiooNTs'slp^yio  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  general  government.    We 

pine  mouse,  (^'?'^*' Pf^/T^^j)  »  *^  be  glad  to  know  that  the  process  is  a  valu- 

so  mnoh  complained  of  and  is  truly  very  injurious    , ,  ^ 


to  vegetables.  Since  the  innocent  character  of 
the  mole  is  estaUbhed,  upon  the  authoriW  of  the 
greatest  of  living  naturalists,  we  hope  that  this 
numerous  and  varied  family  will  be  allowed,  in  un- 
interrupted safety,  to  dig  and  delve  for  the  good 
of  man,  and  thus  keep  under  those  insects  which, 
breeding  and  dwelling  in  the  earth,  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed i>y  the  birds.  They  are  both  wise  checks, 
which  the  Creator  has  placed  here,  to  aid  and  re- 
strain nature,  by  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
functions,  and  we  say  again,  protect  the  moles  and 
the  birds.'^Southem  Agrictdturisi, 


F0r  the  New  England  Former. 
BTANIZINO 


Mr.  Brown  : — I  saw  in  your  last  Farmer  an  in- 
quiry respecting  the  kyanizing  of  timber.  In 
your  remarks  you  say  that  *'the  process  has  been 
abandoned,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  it  does 
not  preserve  limber  from  decay."  As  T  think  such 
conclusions  do  not  exactly  agree  with  facts  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  1  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  a  short  statement  of  the  result  of  ky- 
anising  in  this  place.  In  1847, 1  was  employed 
to  kyanixe  the  bridge-timber  and  oross-tMs,  for  a 
part  of  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad. 
The  ties  were  of  spruce,  and  hemlock,  six  inches 
square.  From  the  small  size  of  the  ties,  they  soon 
be^ui  to  fail  to  hold  the  spikes,  many  of  the  hem- 
lock ones  proving  shaky.  As  kyamaing  was  a 
new  thing  to  me,  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  see  the  re- 
sult, and  accordingly  watched  the  appearance  of 
the  timber  as  the  ties  were  from  time  to  time  ta- 
ken up  to  substitute  larger  ones  ;  and  recently,  a 
very  large  part  of  the  ties  at  the  joints  of  the  rails 
have  been  taken  up,  and  out  of  the  several  hun- 
dred which  I  have  seen,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  ties  were  decayed  at  all,  and  those  were  ev- 
idently from  unsound  trees.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  kyanized  ties  is  such,  that  the  people 
in  the  vicinity  are  purchasing  those  taken  up,  and 
setting  them  for  fence  posts,  after  having  been 
used  for  ties  about  six  years.  Mr.  Thompson,  f  the 
man  who  has  the  charge  of  keeping  the  road  in 
repair  at  this  end^  tells  me  that  he  finds  all  the 
kyanized  ties  and  timber  free  from  rot.  I  will 
add  that  I  have  an  open  trough  (for  carrying  off 
the  water  from  a  sink  spout)  made  of  kyaniasd 
spruce  plank,  partly  in  the  ground  and  partly  out, 
which  has  been  in  that  position  six  years,  and  ap- 

gears^  to  be  perfectly  sound.  I  know  that  it  may 
6  said  that  six  years  is  not  sufficiently  long  to 
test  the  value  of  the  process,  yet  as  I  see  chestnut 
ties  unkyanised,  rotting  sooner  than  the  spruce 
and  hemlock,  I  must  watt  a  longer  time  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  kyanizing  does  no  good. 

Respectlully  yours,        J.  H.  Bsnchlet. 
MiUniry,  June  20,  1853. 

P.  S.  Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  try  the 
kyanizing,  I  will  cheerfully  impart  such  informa- 
tion as  I  possess  respecting  the  process,  &c. 

Remarks. — Mr.  B.  will  please  accept  thanks  for 
the  above  remarks.    W  e  formed  our  opinion  of  the 


able  one. 

For  tkt  New  EngUmd  Fvmgr. 
OOWB  8HEDDINO  MILK— B0TTBR- 

Qemtlkukn  : — ^Oan  you,  or  any  of  your  corresr 
pendents,  make  known  a  simple  and  efiectoal 
method  to  prevent  cows  from  shedding  milk  ? 

Will  some  one  who  has  practical  experience, 
describe  in  the  Farmer,  the  whole  process  of  but- 
ter-making, including  the  place  for  keeping  milk, 
(its  ventilation,)  the  lund  of  pans,  deptn  of  milk 
in  them,  churning,  salting,  (and other  ingredients, 
if  any,)  and  place  of  keeping  it  in  the  tub,  espe- 
cially as  respects  dryness,  or  m<nsture,  &c. 

R.  p. 

Doctoring  Cattlr. — The  following  remarks  un- 
der the  head  of  Veterinary,  in  the  Dec.  No.  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  are  so  physiological,  just,  sensible 
and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  farmer,  that 
we  transfer  them  to  our  columns.  These  seem  to 
bear  the  impress  of  the  **01d  Drs."  (K)  cerebral 
perturbations,  whose  waves  when  they  run  high 
and  furrow  deep,  never  fail  to  float  something 
ashore  worthy  to  be  picked  up  and  garnered  among 
our  choice  things.  Dr.  Kennicott  always,  gener- 
dlly  says  good  tbines: 

**^e  have  one  piece  of  general  advice  to  offer, 
tinder  this  head.  Treat  all  domestic  animals  upon 
the  same  principle  that  you  would  the  animal  man 
— making  due  allowances  for  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

The  best  general  remedy  is  cars  ;  a  comfortaUe 
shelter,  and  a  kind  and  timely  attention  to  natu- 
ral wants ;  and  the  less  medicine  and  the  fewer 
medications  the  better.  But  if  you  will  **doctor" 
your  cattie,  do  not  employ  quacks,  nor  follow  ev- 
ery floating  recipe ;  but  get  a  good  veterinary  prac- 
titioner, if  to  be  had,  who  has  read  the  books  of 
his  profession,  and  understands  them ;  or  better 
still,  perhaps,  read  yourselves ;  and  follow  the  in- 
dications, it  yon  are  ri^ht.  And  if  not,  better 
trust  to  nature,  three  tunes  out  of  four.  More 
cattle,  as  well  as  men,  are  doctored  to  death  thaa 
people  in  general  suspect.' 


>> 


F»r  the  New  England  Farmer. 
6BTTINO  FBNOB  POSTS. 

Dbae  Sir  : — A  correspondent,  in  your  paper  of 
June  4  asks  a  remedy  for  the  upheaval  of  fence 
posts  by  frost,  an  evil  which  is  more  or  less  expe- 
rienced among  fence  holders  in  proportion  as  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  set  is  more  or  less  wet, 
clayey,  &c. 

An  excellent  preventive  for  this  action  of  f^t, 
and  one  highly  beneficial  to  the  yard  and  oontm- 
ons  grounds,  may  be  found  in  thorooghly  under- 
draining.  Let  the  drain  run  parallel  with  the 
fence  at  a  distance  of  two  or  tnree  feet  from  it, 
and  be  of  a  depth  greater  than  that  to  which  the 
posts  are  set ;  where  there  is  no  superabundance 
of  water,  there  will  be  but  little  action  of  frost. 

Another  method  which  we  have  often  seen  tried, 
was,  to  dig  the  hole  considerably  larger  than  the 
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post  that  was  to  ooonpy  it,  setting  the  post  in  the 
centre  and  filling  around  it  with  small  stones, 
pounding  them  down — as  the  earth  was  replaced. 
By  this  operation  great  firmness  can  be  given  to 
posts. 

The  higher  and  heavier  the  post,  the  detftr  it 
must  be  set  in  the  earth  to  gire  it  firmness,  and 
the  more  care  must  be  had  to  keep  it  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position  while  setting.  If  it  indines  but 
slightly,  either  way,  it  will  commence  acting  on 
the  principal  of  the  lever  to  throw  the  fence  over. 

To  secnre  the  durability  of  his,  poets,  S.  Q.  B. 
will  find  it  for  his  advantage  to  invert  them  or  set 
the  top  end  downwards,  in  our  own  experience, 
we  have  found  that  a  poet  firom  the  same  tree,  will 
last  one-fourth  longer  when  so  set,  than  it  will  if 
set  as  it  grew  butt  end  down,  in  which  way  mois- 
ture will  arise  firom  the  earth  through  €ne  sap 
Teasels  and  diflhse  itself  through  the  nost,^-dry- 
ness  follows,  and  m(Hsture  again  succeeus,  and  rot- 
tenness ensues  before  due  tame  has  passed.  If  the 
post  is  inverted,  the  sap  vessels  can  no  longer  give 
ascent  to  liquids,  and  no  absorbing  process  will  be 
going  on.  But  where  posts  are  inverted  the  part 
above  ground  should  be  reduced  so  that  the  diam- 
eter shall  be  no  greater  than  it  is  below  the  sur^ 
face,  and  if  less,  the  less  liable  the  firost  will  be  to 
upheaval,  leaning,  &c.  If  the  posts  your  corres- 
pondent proposes  to  use  have  been  cut  a  year,  and 
Iain  with  the  bark  off,  their  durability  will  in  no 
way  be  diminished  but  rather  increased  by  the 
process.    Yours  truly,  w.  b. 

Elmwoodf  June  6,  1853. 


WHAT  THB  FARMBR  MOST  NBBDS. 

It  is  not  a  oolle^  endowed  by  the  State,  says  a 
eotemporary;  it  is  primary  schools,  to  prepaare 
ihrmers'  sons  and  daughters  for  the  higher  walks 
in  science  as  applied  to  agriculture.  They  need 
organisation.  They  want  farmers'  clubs  and 
neighborhood  libraries  of  agricultural  books;  They 
need  ifiscussion .  They  need  more  intercourse ,  not 
only  in  their  own  town  and  county,  but  through- 
out the  State  and  ooantry,  to  see  and  learn  what 
otiier  farmers  are  doing,  and  if  thi^  have  improve- 
ments, learn  what  the^  are,  and  adopt  them.  This 


IS  the  greatest  need  of  farmers.    They  need  to  be- 

eome  satisfied  with  their  vocation;  to  get  rid  ofleoaroely  be  attended' with  other  than  the  worst 
the  prevailing  notion  that  forming  is,  necessarily, 
an  unmental  employment ;  that  is,  that  the  farm- 
er has  no  occasion  to  think ;  has  no  occasion  for 
education,  and  never  can  become  wealthy  or  what 
the  world  would  call  respectable,  while  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  he  seeks 
the  first  opportunity  to  escape  from  an  avocation 
placed  under  ban  not  only  by  iJl  othen,  but  his 
own  class  also.  The  great  need  of  the  farmer  is, 
that  he  shall  declare  himself  independent  of  all 


^'One  ymr'a  leedljif  makes  aereii  yaw**  ^Rreedfng.** 

This  old  proverb  conveys  an  important  truth. 
Thoronghly  to  eradicate  the  plants  to  which  one 
prolific  parent  will  give  birth,  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  trouble  and  expense.  The  prolification  of 
some  species  of  noxious  weeds,  is  almost  beyond 
conception,  and  when  permitted  to  mature  their 
seeds  on  soils  under  cultivation,  and  well  fitted  finr 
their  snpport,  they  are  a  great  evil,  and  a  souroe 
of  no  small  trouble  and  annoyance  to  t^  fanner,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  injury  they  inflict  upon  bis 
props.  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  therefore,  to  go 
over  the  cultivated  fields  and  lands  late  in  autumn 
and  eradicate  every  weed  that  can  be  found.  No 
matter  how  small  or  insignificant  may  be  its  ap- 
pearance»  it  will  assuredly  produce  seed  ;  and  this, 
when  disseminated  broadcast  over  the  fields  by  the 
winds,  will  germinate,  and  give  birth  to  a  progeny, 
the  perfect  eradication  of  which  will  take  more  of 
the  time  and  energies  of  the  laborers,  than  the 
crops  will  warrant. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  moralist  that  the 
thistle  and  mullein  are  ever  the  inseparable  com- 
panions of  the  sluggard,  and  it  must  be  e<wifoesed 
that  thctaStmosphere  which  appears  so  oongenial 
to  the  one,  appears  to  possess  something  in  its  con- 
stitution highly  advantageous  to  the  other.  Wher- 
ever fonnd,  weeds  indicate  one  of  two  thin^  :^ 
that  the  fiirmer  has  bjudiciously  undertaken  more 
than  he  can  aooomplisb,  and  do  the  work  well,  or 
they  indicate  a  state  of  indolence  and  inactivity. 

Some  of  our  agricultural  friends  are  in  the  ha- 
bit of  gathering  up  the  spurious  vegetation  of 
their  fields,  and  depositing  it  in  thnr  yards  and 
styes.  This  is  an  admirable  plan,  provided  the 
vegetables  have  not  become  mature.  In  all  cases, 
however,  where  the  ripening  of  the  seed  has  been 
efiacted,  and  the  vital  principle  is  8u£Giciently  de- 
veloped to  ensure  propagation,  the  practice  can 


suits. 

A  very  erroneous  opinion  appears  to  prevail  in 
relation  to  the  degree  of  heat  engendered  by  ma- 
nure while  undergoing  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion ;  the  oommon  presumption  being  that  it  is 
sufficiently  intense  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  any 
seed  which  may  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
fermenting   mass.      This  supposition,  however. 


other  chisses ;  at  least,  more  so  than  they  are  of  will,  upon  careful  examination,  appear  wholly  un- 

i!?' "^^1/  "^Tt  ^"^  "  """"a^^^  *?  """^^^^  *?  ^7  sustained.by  results.    The  fermentation  which  pu- 

otber  calling  whatever ;  and  if  he  IS  a  man  of  toil,  , ^     ^  ,  ,  ;,  ^ r,^ 

that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  a  man  of  *w«<»o*  ^^^^  undergoes-unless  under  very  pe- 
intellect.    The  great  need  of  the  farmer  is  organ-  culiar.  circumstances— is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  to 


uation,  and  this  must  be  accomplished  by  a  few 
self-sacrificing  men,  who  will  unoertake  the  labor 
of  establishing  and  maintainmg  fiumers*  clubs,  in 
every  neighlxwhood.  Farmers  need  to  drop  pol- 
itics and  take  up  agriculture.  They  must  talk, 
Kead  and  think,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  act  or 
their  children  will  act  for  them. 


rise  sufficiently  high  to  ensure  this  object.  The 
seeds  of  the  common  red  sorrel— -one  of  the  most 
pestiferous  of  all  weeds  in  cultivated  land,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  mullein,  white  weed,  and  numerous 
other  plants  which  so  annoy  us,  appear  to  be  in 
no  way  iignred  by  the  utmost  degree  of  heat  that 
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can  be  prodaced  wilhoal  an  aotaal  eombaBtion  of 
the  heap. 

On  the  contrary,  many  seeds  a]ppear  to  derive  an 
aotaal  advantage  from  it, — the  heat  to  which  they 
are  snbjeoted,  inducing  a  more  speedy  germination 
and  development,  so  that  by  the  time  the  soil  is  fit 
for  their  reception,  or  for  tht  reception  of  the  ma- 
nttte  in  which  they  are  contained,  they  are  jost  in 
(he  proper  condition  to  take  root  and  vegetate,  be- 
fore those  upon  which  the  husbandman  bases  his 
expectation  of  a  crop,  have  had  time  to  swell.  [anSer  the  specif  suardianship  of  the  State,  espe- 


For  Me  JTewSngltmd  Farmer. 

8TATB  RBFORM  80B00L  AQAIN. 

Ma.  Editor: — Some  of  your  correspondents 
kindly  endeavor  to  remove  the  stigma  impressed 
on  the  Institution  at  Westborough,  by  the  sup- 
posed neglect  of  the  personal  condition  of  the  boys. 
No  one  will  more  heartily  rejoice,  than  myself  if 
this  can  be  fairly  done.  Having  advised  to  tiie 
committant  there  of  several  boys,  and  given  ths 
assurance,  tbat  they  would  be  well  cared  for,  I 
could  not  endure  the  thought,  that  an^thins  should 
appear  to  the  contrary.    An  Institution  like  this, 


Owing  to  this  premature  development,  the  fields 
are  often  stocked  with  a  spurious  vegetation,  and 
that  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  true  economy, 
results  in  a  ruinous  ^waste ;  tiie  small  quantity  of 
manure  accruing  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
haulm,  being  purchased  at  an  enormous  outiay  of 
labor ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  soil  instead  of 
being  purged  of  its  noxious  weeds  is  fouler  and 
more  prodigally  infested  than  before.  Those  per- 
sons, therefore,  who  contemplate  cleanliness  of 
cultivation,  should  destroy  the  weeds  that  infest 
their  fields  before  they  mature  their  seeds.  This 
may  require  care  and  labor  but  is  not  impractica- 
ble. But  should  any  escape  the  hoe,  the  scythe, 
or  the  hand,  let  them  be  carefully  gathered  to- 
gether in  some  convenient  place  and  burnt. 

The  thistie,  in  some  districts  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  weeds  with  which  the  American  for- 
mer is  called  to  contend.  Yet  we  often  see  it 
growing  in  farm  yards,  gardens,  by  the  road-side, 
and  even  in  the  comers  of  cultivated  fields,  in 
patches  sufficiently  extensive  to  ensure  the  pro- 
duction of  seed  enough  to  ** stock"  an  entire  town- 
ship! 

This  is  bad  policy.  Although  the  thistle  is  a 
'*hard  customer,"  and  a  most  impoverishing  ten- 
ant, it  is  yet  a  harder  master.  When  once  per- 
mitted to  usurp  the  soil,  its  eradication  is  attend- 
ed with  much  difficulty,  and  its  toleration  with 
ruin  to  the  richest  soil.  It  is  now  common  to 
oonsider  all  productions  as  weeds,  which  are  not 
purposely  planted  or  sowed.  The  wheat  that  veg- 
etates in  the  corn  field,  and  the  com  plant  that 
springs  up  accidentally  among  the  cultivated  plants 
of  the  garden,  is  as  much  a  toeed  in  the  strict  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  as  the  burdock  which  rears 
itself  in  the  pasture,  or  the  thistle  which  fouls  the 
mowing  field. 

As  most  species  of  spurious  vegetation  are  of  an 
indigenous  character,  they  possess,  naturally,  a 
hardiness  and  vigor  of  constitution  which  enables 
them  to  subsist  and  flourish  on  soils  which  are 
poor  and  thin,  and  to  survive  injurteB,  which  no 
valuable  or  cultivated  plant,  not  indigenous  in  the 
soil,  can  do.  This  tenacity  of  life  will  suggest  the 
necessity  of  extra  boeings,  and  greater  care  in 
their  eradication  than  is  usually  bestowed. 


cially  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  model  example  in  all  be- 
nevolent enterprises,  should  be,  like  Oaasar's  wife, 
above  susjHcion. 

I  perceive  that  something  is  sud  about  using 
the  lands  connected  with  this  farm,  and  the  two 
other  farms  lately  purchased  by  the  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  experiments  in  agriculture.  Why  may 
not  this  be  done!  At  either  of  the  Institutions, 
it  will  be  easy  to  command  any  amount  of  labor 
that  may  be  desired,  at  the  same  time  promoting 
the  health  and  comfort  of  those  that  labor. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  lands  are  not  fitted  for 
successful  experiments  1  Then  let  the  experiments 
be  fitted  to  tlje  lands.  The  lands  are  a  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  we  want  to  know,  how  all 
our  lands  can  be  turned  to  the  best  accouzlt.  He 
who  can  show  how  two  bushels  of  grain  can  be 
made  to  grow,  where  but  one  grew  before,  will 
deserve  well  of  his  country.  A  proper  examina- 
tisD  and  analysis  of  the  sous  on  these  estates,  will 
soon  enable  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  do  this. 
My  notion  is,  to  place  the  cultivation  of  these  lands 
under  their  direction,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  with- 
out prejudice  to  other  more  imperative  purposes  of 
these  establishments. 

June  25th,  1853. 


For  tk«  New  England  Farmer. 
GIBBZJEID  APPUE2  TBBBa 

Mr.  Brown  :— Dear  Sr,— I  noticed  in  the  last 
number  of  your  valuable  paper,  an  article  respect- 
ing apple  trees ;  stating  tnat  thfey  would  grow  af- 
ter being  girdled,  Jf  taken  care^  of.  I  have  a  case 
to  prove  that  they  will  grow  without  any  care. 

Last  June  I  grafted  some  small  trees  in  my  pas* 
tore,  leaving  some  of  the  larger  limbs  to  grow  un- 
til this  season.  In  July  I  visited  them,  and  fbund 
one  had  too  many  limbs,  taking  all*  of  the  sap 
from  the  scions.  I  took  my  pen-knife  and  cut 
away  the  bark  from  two  of  them,  for  the  space  of 
five  inches,  thinking  it  would  kill  them.  I  did 
not  visit  them  again  until  a  few  days  before  I  re- 
ceived your  June  number  of  the  Farmer.  Judge 
my  surprise,  when  I  found  these  limbs  all  in  fhll 
leaf,  drawing  from  the  others  nearlv  all  of  the  sap. 
I  examined  them  closely,  to  see  ii  their  was  not 
some  communication,  but  found  none.  I  saw,how- 
ever,  that  new  bark  had  been  formed  on  the  limb 
part,  nearly  three  inches,  but  none  on  the  part 
next  the  body.  This  led  me  to  conclude  that  the 
watery  matter  collected  firom  the  ground  by  the 
spongioles,  is  sent  up  through  the  woody  fibres 
to  the  leaves,  and  there  changes  its  oxygen  for 
carbon,  the  material  it  wants  to  form  wood ;  and 
descends  along  the  tmnk  forming  a  layw  of  wood 
next  to  the  bark.  Now  if  there  is  a  place  denodsd 
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it  oanDot  pass  it,  leaving  the  part  below  without 
this  fibrous  matter,  unless  there  should  be  twigs 
and  leaves  below  the  eirdle,  and  consequently  no 
ffrowth.  This  is  my  theory;  please  set  me  right 
u  I  am  in  the  wrong,  remembering  that  I  am  a 
joang  farmer.  l.  w.  c. 

Olobe  Village,  June  20,  1853. 


For  the  New  England  Farmtr. 
OR088  FBRTIUZATION. 

Mr.  Editor  : — My  experience  does  not  corres- 
pond with  the  theory  of  your  correspondent  of 
June  22d,  in  relation  to  producing  fruit  trees  from 
seeds.  Hesays,  **the  farmer  selects  his  best  ap- 
ples for  eating  and  the  market,  and  makes  the  rest 
into  cider.  The  pomace  he  plants  for  a  nursery. 
These  seedlings  will  be  of  the  poorest  kind."  I 
think  it  best  to  select  seeds  from  young,  healthy 
and  un worked  trees,  and  these  are  generally  un- 
palatable apples,  fit  only  for  cider.  What  is  the 
aim  of  nature  ?  It  is  to  furnish  a  healthy  repro- 
duction of  the  plant,  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  parent  or  parents,  as  the  case  may  be.  And 
to  continue  its  species  it  must  have  perfect  seeds. 
The  object  to  be  attained  by  the  fruit  jDrower  is 
pulp,  not  seeds.  It  Is  a  well  known  ract,  that 
when  we  obtain  a  good  fiuit,  it  has  a  good  and 
large  pulp,  with  small  seeds.  With  many  of  our 
spod  stpne  fruits,  the  seeds  will  not  germinate. — 
Therefore  we  must  not  begin  with  fruits  that  have 
reached  their  highest  limit  of  perfection. 

In  these  days  of  cross  breeoing,  when  the.prin- 
dple  has  been  reduced  to  a  science,  will  it  be  gpod 
policy  to  plant  seeds  from  good  trees,  which  Tie 
sajs  are  the  production  of  seed  of  two  varieties, 
mixed  by  the  pollen?  It  is  obvious  to  all  ac- 
quainted with  rruit  or  plants,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain limits  in  crossing  plants.  The  o&pring  of 
many  of  our  crossings,  (oeing  mules)  will  not  pro- 
duce perfect  seeds.  Seeds  produced  by  crossing 
are  found  to  possess  a  character  composed  of  the 
characteristics  of  both  their  parents,  although 
some  may  be  superior  to  their  parents.  Wouldit 
not  be  a  better  way  to  plant  seeds  produced  by 
cross  fertilization,  than  those  gathered  promiscu- 
ously/rom  a  good  fkuit-bearine  orchard  ?  Certain- 
ly a  much  lar^r  proportion  of  our  seedlings  would 
bear  good  fruit,  therefore  we  should  ne^  fewer 
trees,  because  we  could  have  a  few  seeds  of  each 
crop.  While  in  the  other  way  they  mi^ht  all  be 
Grossed  by  the  earliest  blossoming  tree  in  the  or- 
chard, and  in  that  case  would  all  have  the  same 
male  parent.  Each  seed  has  a  pistil,  and  at  its 
summit  the  stigma.  Some  fruits,  as  the  strawber- 
ry ,have  many  pistils.  By  cross  breeding.each  pistil 
may  be  impregnated  by  the  same  mtde,  by  keep- 
ing the  flower  covered  with  a  gauze  bag.  A  stig- 
ma once  impregnated,  cannot  be  impregnated 
again.  In  the  natural  method  of  impregnation,  I 
think  it  would  be  an  uncertain  business.  It  migh t 
be  fertilized  by  its  own  pollen — or  a  part  of  the 
seeds,  or  a  part  of  a  tree  might  be  so  fertilized. 
The  Biigma  is  not  always  in  a  right  condition  to 
receive  the  pollen.  It  xnay  bo  too  late,  or  too 
early.  The  wind  or  insecis  may  bring  pollen  from 
difiereot  and  far  off  trees,  and  each  seed  may  be 
fertilized  by  pollen  of  different  trees.  Such  being 
the  case,  can  we  adopt  his  mode  of  planting  seeds 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  ?  M.  Poi- 
teau  informs  us,  that  the  celebrate  d  Duhamel, 


during  the  long  course  of  bis  scientific  career, 
planted  the  seeds  of  all  the  best  fruits  that  were 
eaten  at  his  table,  and  not  one  produced  fruit  wor- 
thy of  cultivation.  This  French  mode  has  long 
since  exploded.  The  Belgians  are  admitted  to  be 
the  gardeners  of  the  wond,  and  as  their  mode  of 
producing  new  fruits  has  been  more  successful  than 
any  other,  will  it  not  be  better  to  follow  them  T — 
Their  theory  is,  that  fn  proportion  as  a  fruit  is  re- 
moved from  a  wild  state  or  state  of  nature,  byre- 
productions,  or  by  planting  the  seeds  of  the  last 
production,  the  fruit  will  become  ameliorated  un- 
til it  reaches  the  highest  state  of  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  which  is  usually  about  the 
fourth  or  ^hh  generation,  and  that  from  this  point 
it  deteriorates  or  passes  back  to  its  original  quafi- 
ties.  

REacARKs. — We  believe  there  is  much  more  talk 
than  actual  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  the 
above  communication.  We  know  not  that  we  are 
prepared  to  endorse  fully  the  leading  idea  of  our 
friend  N.  Are  the  labors  of  the  past  all  to  be 
thrown  away  ?  Are  our  labors  to  be  of  no  use  to 
posterity  t  Would  we  improve  our  apples,  must  we 
go  back  to  the  native  crabs  1  Would  we  improve 
our  stock  of  cattle,  must  we  go  to  the  buflaloes  on 
the  prairies  of  the  West,  or  to  the  wild  herds  of 
the  Tartars  on  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia? — 
Would  we  improve  the  race  of  men,  must  we  seek 
our  wives  among  savages,  or  train  up  the  children 
ef  savages  instead  of  our  own  ? 

Has  it  ever  been  demonstrated  that  native  stocks 
do  not  deteriorate  with  the  lapse  of  time  ?  But 
we  leave  the  subject  to  our  correspondents. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
A  NBW  WBBD. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  send  vou  here  enclosed  a  speci- 
men of  weed,  found  on  the  farm  belonging  to  Wm. 
C ,  in  the  town  of  T ,  N.  H.,  and  is  no- 
where else  to  be  produced,  in  this  vicinity.  When 
first  discovered,  which  was  five  or  six  years  ago» 
there  were  but  a  few  sprigs  ;  now  it  covers  nearly 
the  half  of  an  acre.  It  is  very  troublesome,  and 
difficult  to  eradicate.  No  one  that  has  seen  It,  is 
able  to  identify  its  name ;  and,  as  I  presume  you 
are  a  botanist,  you  may  be  able  to  ^ve  me  informa- 
tion respecting  it.  Such  information,  if  in  your 
power,  will  be  gratefully  received. 

W.  K T. 

Tuftonb&rough,  N.  H.  .       • 

Remarks. — The  plant  enclosed  is  the  ''snap 
dragon,"  or  ''toad  flax,"  (Antirrhinum  linaria.) 
It  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  native,  but  that  it  has 
been  introduced.  It  is,  however,  very  common  by 
the  road-sides  about  Boston,  and  is  now  probably 
following  the  fashion,  and  taking  a  trip  to  the 
mountains.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  should  be  im- 
mediately exterminated  by  mowing  when  in  flower, 
as  it  seeds  abundantly,  and  by  plowing.  Every 
farmer  should  be  willing  to  do  something  for  the 
public  good,  even  though  he  be  not  immediately 
rewarded  thereby — so  plow  it  under. 
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OUI«TURB  AND  VALUB  OF  TBB  PARS- 
NIP. 

The  following  excellent  article  on  the  ouUore  and 
value  of  the  parenip,  is  worth  a  careful  perusal  by  ev- 
ery cultivator  of  roots.  We  think  the  writer  mis- 
taken in  saying  **that  no  insect  or  bug  attacks 
them  at  any  stage  of  their  growth."  They  are  al- 
ways inleeted  in  «  greater  or  less  degree,  with  a 
worm  which  grows  to  a  large  size  and  becomes 
very  beautiful  before  changing  (as  we  suppose  he 
does)  into  the  butterfly  form.  They  are  very  de- 
structiTe  to  the  parsnips  set  for  seed,  so  that  many 
cultivators  have  abandoned  raising  parsnip  seeds 
for  the  market.  We  have  never  sowed  them  in 
the  fall,  and  cannot  say,  from  our  own  knowledge, 
how  they  would  succeed. 

CULTURB  AND  VaLUE  OF  TBB  PaRSNIF. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — As  one  who  has  lived  twen- 
ty years  upon  a  farm,  searchinff  all  the  while  for 
reliable  information,  both  from  his  own  experience 
and  from  that  of  others,  ought  to  be  in  possession 
of  some  *' fixed  ^ots"  and  settled  opinions ;  and  as 
duty,  propriety,  and  fraternity  require  that  we 
should  allow  others  the  opportuuity  of  benefiting 
by  our  experience,  I  feel  moved  to  ^ve  you  a  few 
items  of  information  which  I  think  very  satisfac- 
torily settled  by  evidence  within  my  own  obder- 
vation. 

-Disliking  long  prefaces,  and  trusting  that  all 
your  correspondents  will  dispense  with  them,  I 
commence  the  brief  summary  of  my  experience 
and  observations  of  twenty  years,  by  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  value  ef  parsnips. 

Parsnips  for  Hogs. — One  of  tne  things  which  I 
consider  well  settled,  and  a  reliable  and  useful 
item  of  knowledge,  is  this :  that  parsnips,  either 
raw  or  cooked,  but  preferably  cooked,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  apples,  potatoes,  &c.,  occasionally,  were 
it  only  to  prevent  the  appetite  from  being  cloyed 
bv  ''eternal  sameness,"  constitute  the  best  kind 
of  food  whereon  to  fatten  a  hog.  They  are  also  the 
best  kind  of  roots  for  milch  cows.  Both  boss  and 
cows  eat  them  with  avidity,  and  to  the  milk  and 
butter  they  communicate  a  good,  a  delicious  flavor. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  some  years  ago,  that  beef 
made  from  parsnips  brings  the  highest  price  in  the 
London  market.  I  think,  though  I  may  be  de- 
ceived by  imagination,  that  pork  made  from  feed 
chiefly  composed  of  parsnips,  is  sweeter  than  when 
made  from  anything  else. 

This  is  not  the  only  recommendation  which  may 
be  justly  bestowed  on  the  parsnip.  Among  its 
other  good  'qualities  is  this — that  it  requires  no 
care  or  housmg  in  the  fall,  as  all  other  roots  do. 
In  all  the  Middle,  Northern,  and  Western  States, 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  turnips  must  be  harvested 
and  housed,  or  buried ;  and  even  when  all  this  is 
done,  and  with  good  care  and  judgment  too,  a  por- 
tion will  frequently  be  ruined  and  lost  by  frost- 
ing, overheating,  or  decay  from  other  causes. — 
Parsnips,  on  the  other  hand,  require  no  care  in 
the  fall,  as  they  may  be  left  without  iigury  in  the 
eronnd  all  winter.  They  may  also  be  planted  ear- 
fier  in  the  spring,  as  the  frost  does  not  injure 
them,  even  at  the  earliest  stage  of  their  growth, 
so  that  this  root  crop  interferes  the  least  of  any 
with  emplovments  which  crowd  upon  the  farmer 
in  the  spring  and  fall.     It  continues  to  grow 


through  the  whole  season,  until  the  ground  freez- 
es in  winter  ;  it  requires  no  expenditure  to  gather 
or  store  it ;  it  may  be  taken  up  on  several  occai- 
sions  during  the  winter,  and  the  roots  that  stay  in 
the  ground  oil  winter,  are  not  injured,  and  proba- 
bly improved,  by  the  frost.  Parsnips  seem  to  be 
eaten  with  more  relish  than  either  turnips  or  po- 
tatoes, and  yield,  in  the  raw  state  at  least,  a  great- 
er amount  of  nutriment. 

Another  advantage  in  cultivating  parsnips  is, 
that  on  a  suitable  soil—sand  or  loam,  rich  or  well 
manured,  and  deep  plowed— a  large  growth  may 
be  secured.  At  the  rate  of  1,200  bushels  have 
been  gathered  from  an  acre  of  ground.    ' 

Parsnips  may  be  planted  either  in  spring,  or  in 
the  latter  part  of  summer,  in  August  or  September. 
The  ground  should  be  well  manured,  mellow,  and 
deepfy  plowed,  and  the  seed  sown  in  drills,  so  as  to 
have  phints  to  thin  out,  while  preserving  them  at 
about  eight  inches  apart.  This  will  probably  re- 
quire at  about  the  rate  of  two  pounds  seed  to  the 
acre.  The  drills  should  be  two  feet  apart,  and 
the  space  between  well  cultivated  and  kept  clear 
of  weeds.  If  sown  in  the  spring,  the  earlier  the 
better.  A  larger  growth  may  be  secured,  however, 
by  sowing  the  seed  in  September.  There  will  be 
some  considerable  growth  before  the  ground  freez- 
es up,  and  the  growth  will  commence  again  as 
soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
which  vrill  continue  throughout  the  whole  season, 
without  running  to  seed.  They  will  thus  have  a 
growing  season  of  about  twelve  months ;  where- 
as, when  sown  in  the  spring,  they  can  grow  only 
eight  or  nine  months. 

All  the  advantages  of  this  root  crop  have  not 
yet  been  named.  Among  them  are  these — that 
they  seem  uninjured  by  either  a  wet  or  dry  season, 
and  that  no  insect  nor  bug  attacks  them  at  any 
stage  of  their  growth.  Observbr. 


AORIOUIjTURB  in  NBW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  extract  below,  is  from  th^  late  message  of 
Gov.  Martin  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire:— 

Agriculture  is  our  leading  interest,  and  although 
our  State  is  more  mountainous  than  any  of  our 
neighboring  States,  yet  we  can  justly  boast  of 
large  quantities  of  luxuriant  interval ;  our  uplands 
are  productive  and  aflford  a  pasturage  unrivalled 
in  excellence,  and  nowhere  can  the  necessaries, 
convenience  and  comforts  of  life  be  found,  com- 
bined in  greater  abundance.  Our  agricultural  so- 
cieties, both  State  and  countj,  are  doing  much  for 
husbandry,  and  the  growing  interest  in  them 
evinced  by  most  of  our  citizens  is  a  favorable  indi- 
cation of  their  utility  and  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them.  The  free  interchange  of  infor- 
mation, scientific  and  practical,  can  not  be  too  in- 
timate, and  the  analysis  of  soils,  their  adaptation 
to  the  different  crops,  the  various  and  best  modes 
of  culture,  the  rearing  of  stock,  and  orcharding 
in  all  its  varieties,  are  matters  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est to  the  agriculturist.  The  three  State  Fairs 
which  have  been  held  hue  proved  highly  success- 
ful, and  have  afforded  gratifying  evidence  of  their 
usefulness.  Ourlandsimproved  and  under  tillage 
number  2,251,488  acres  ;  value  of  farms  $56,245,- 
997  ;  farming  implements  and  machinery  $2,314,- 
125;  live  stock  $8,871,901;  orchard  products 
$248,563 ;  domestic  manu&ctory  $393,455.    We 
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raise  an  average  crop  of  185,658  bashels  of  wheat ; 
183,117  bushels  of  rye ;  1,573 ,670  buehels  of  Indi- 
an corn ;  973,381  bushels  of  oats ;  70,856  bushels 
ofbuck-wheat,  4, 304, 919  bushels  of  potatoes ;  and 
we  produce  1,168.476  lbs.  of  wool;  6,977  lbs.  of 
butter;  3,196,663  lbs.  of  cheese;  1,294,863  life, 
of  maple  sugar ;  and  508,854  tons  of  hay.  Let 
the  young  farmers  of  this  State  estimate  the  fore- 
going products  of  the  farm  and  dairy  at  fair  aver- 
lige  prices,  and  see  what  a  fine  aggregate  of  val- 
ues they  will  have  as  the  result,  beanng  in  mind 
the  while,  that  he  who  most  increases  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  earth,  is  the  greatest  benefactor 
of  his  race.  I  would  renew  my  suggestions  of  last 
June,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Commission. 


USB  OF  FLOWBR6. 

AU  things  hate '  their  uses.  The  flowbrs  not 
only  please  the  eye  but  improve  the  thoughts, 
making  them  more  gentle  and  better.  The  full- 
blown rose,  expanded  to  its  utmost  limits,  and 
ghedding  its  fragrance  on  all  within  its  reach, 
seems  emblematic  of  a  good  heart,  beaming  forth 
its  kind  inQuences  on  all  around.  If  the  flowers 
could  thitikf  and  /ee/,  and  talk,  what  lessons  of 
gentleness  and  love  would  they  teach  us.  *  All 
ehildren  love  them ;  the  old  man  leaning  on  bis 
Staff,  pauses  by  the  wayside  and  contemplates  them 
with  delight.  A  vase  of  fresh  flowers  in  the  sick- 
loom  stands  as  an  emblem  of  the  new  )ih  that 
will  come  when  the  tried  spirit  shall  bloom  with 
peienntal  lustre  in  the  skies. 

Flowers  have  kindly  influences  upon  all ;  we 
can  almost  believe  that  there  were  no  flowers  in 
Paradise,  or  Eve  had  not  yielded  to  the  tempter. 
Bacon  and  Burleigh  did  not  disdain  to  bend  their 
itttellects  and  find  recreation  from  their  cares  in 
the  flower  garden.  Pops  and  Lord  Peterborough, 
and  Rousseau,  thought  they  could  find  friends  in 
tbd  flowers  when  they  had  no  others.  The  Em- 
peror DiocLEsiAN  preferred  bis  garden  to  a  throne, 
at  least,  so  Cowley  said,  and  Sir  Wiluav  Temple 
had  the  amiable  weakness  to  desire  to  have  his 
heart  buried  in  his  garden. 

What  a  beautiful  custom  was  that  in  the  island 
of  Delofl,  at  a  marriage  ceremony,  where  the  in- 
habitants ** assembled  at  day-break,  crowned  with 
flowers  ;  flowers  were  strewed  in  the  path  of  the 
bride  and  bride-groom  ;  the  house  was  garlanded 
with  them ;  singers  and  dancers  appeared,  crowned 
with  oek,  myrtle,  and  faawihome,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  crowned  with  poppies ;  and  up- 
on their  approach  to  the  temple  a  priest  received 
them  at  tho  entrance,  presenting  to  each  a  branch 
of  ivy, — a  symbol  of  the  tie  which  was  to  unite 
them  forever.''  The  Gmeiki  crowned  the  dead 
with  flower$>,  and  the  mourners  wore  them  In  the 
funeral  ceremonies. 

And  wo  love  tliem  and  feel  their  influence  A^re, 
cold  and  iudifltfreot,  as  some  say  New  England 
people  are.     No 


Greeks  more  appropriate  and  beautiful  than  thai 
of  placing  flowers  before  the  congregation  in  our 
churches.  This  may  be  seen  on  any  Sabbath  m 
the  First  church  in  the  old  town  of  Concord,  Mass. 
They  have  long  been  furnished  by  our  fellow  towna- 
maa,  W.  W.  Wewldon,  Esq.  On  the  last  Sabbath 
the  bouquet  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  more  suggestive  of  every  thing  that 
is  "lovely  and  of  good  report.'*  The  cross  was 
there,  to  be  sure,  but  covered  with  nature's 
sweetest  ofi^rings ;  roses,  the  fox-glove,- phloxes, 
the  mountain  lauvel,  double  seringa,  larkspur , 
spirea,  and  undw  the  arms  of  the  cross  the  beau- 
tiful Deutzia  scalva,  with  its  modest  bell-like 
flowers.  Did  not  sincere  heart-offerings  go  up  with 
the  firagrance  of  the  flowers  to  the  Elysian  fields 
above  ? 

Flowers  do  speak,  then,  a  clear  and  intelli^ble 
language  ;  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  find  en- 
joyment in  flowers. 

^Are  tbey  not  all  prooft, 
Tbftt  man  Immared  in  cities,  stfll  retains 
Bis  Inborn,  lB«xUnfaishabla  thirst 
Of  rural  aneaea  V* 


.    F«r  tk*  New  JCnfltmJ  Vwmj&r. 

WARTa 

Mr.  Brown  : — Dear  Sir, — Seeing  that  you  are 

ever  ready  to  answer  any  inquiries,  I  wpuld  like 

to  know  what  will  take  %Mrts  from  the  teats  of 

cows.    By  answering  tiie  above,  you  will  oblige, 

Geo.  Crvi€K8hanks: 
Swampscot,  June  21, 18^. 


RtMARKS.— We  have  known  warts  in  numbers 
on  the  hands,  cured  by  wetting  and  rubbing  them 
occasionally,  with  a  pencil  of  lunar  caustic.  Of 
course  it  must  be  used  with  care.  We  copy  a  par- 
agraph from  Cole's  ^^Diseases  of  Animals." 

*'For  warts,  eut  them  (^n,  and  apply  blue  vit* 
riol,  (sulphate  of  capper f)  in  powder.  A  physician 
was  induced  to  try  this,  (and  it  was  attended  with 
excellent  success,)  from  learning  that  a  boy  bad 
many  warts  cured  on  his  hands  by  sorting  brass 
nails,  from  the  influence  of  the  copper  in  the  brass. 
Neither  the  cutting  nor  the  application  is  painful. 
Or  apply  to  warts  raw  ^ted  carrots,  mixed  with 
salt.  Warts  are  sometimes  cured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  lunar  caustic." 

We  would  not  advise,  however,  to  cul  the  warts 
open,  as  there  is  danger  of  making  »sore  more 
troublesome  than  the  warts. 


Fins  Cherries. — Mr.  Mirick,  one  of  our  friends 
from  thcUnited  Family,  at  Harvard,  handed  us  a 
branch  from  a  cherry  tree,  the  other  day,  loaded 
with  most  delicious  fruit.  It  was  so  large  as  to 
spoil  the  old  saying  that  *'it  isn't  worth  while  to 
make  two  bites  of  a  ohwry,"  dark  red,  sweet,  flesh 
firm,  and  heart-shaped.  They  call  it  by  its  French 
name.  Look-no-further,  and  really,  with  plenty 
of  such  at  command,  one  would  scarcely  care  to 

-, ^j  ^ trouble  himself  for  other  kmds.    We  have  rarely 

custom  prevailed  among  the  I  seen  a  finer  oherry. 
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TRBtHOB  BTTOK,  "HATaHXiBSS.' 

Tliis  ia  tho  6gure  of  a.  fine  fVeooh  Buek,  owned 
b;  Mr.  OiosaK  Cahpbuj.,  of  Wett  Weslmmator, 
Yt.  Id  bifl  dascription,  he  ^ja  the  Fieneh  Bfaeep 
ue  BO  well  known  at  the  preseDt  time,  that  it  is 
necessarj  to  say  but  little  of  them.  "Match- 
lesa"  maj  truly  he  taid  to  belong  to  the  "upper 
ten."  Ue  proves  to  be  tu  eioellent  etook  getlei 
ia  fonr  yeais  old,  and  weighed,  on  the  first  of  last 
Mareh,  280  Iba.  Bis  wod  is  TBiy  thick,  good 
length,  and  Cne.  TheFfennbaheep  arelMge  and 
atrong,  and  are  wall  calculated  for  the  production 
of  both  wool  and  mutton.  The  ewea 
breeders,  end  generollj  good  nuTsera,  and  ir  well 
kept,  will  breed  twice  a  year,  if  desired.  They 
require  good  rich  aweet  pastures  in  aum 
good  keepiog  in  winter.  These  sheep  are  well 
adapted  to  looations  where  mutton,  as  w^  as 
wool,  i«  oonaideraUe  of  an  object.  They  are  ax- 
eellent  feeders  and  if  led  bigh  will  gain  in  Qeab 
while  suckling  their  young. 


ff"  Ilurticulture  ia  that  great  ^ft  of  Qod  to 
man,  which  makes  desert  placea  into  fpudena,  and 
so  beautiSes  the  abodes  of  men  as  to  resemble 
Paradise.  Buildings  without  Horticulture,  are 
but  landmaito  ia  a  wiklscnsw. 


K*r  Ikt  iTfw  KnglaiU  Farmtr. 
FAUOSR  VORU. 

Ma.  Editoki— AfWal^iMofupwnrdaof  fiirty 
jeara  he  has  made  his  appearance  this  seasoD ; 
fullillinK  the  declaratioD  of  Scripture,  that  what 
the  auSer  worm  haUi  left.  Uie  Pahner  morm  bu 
eaten.  Ibe  habito  of  this  wonn  are  mnoh  Vka 
thoM  of  the  canker  worm  ;  by  a  sadden  ahake  of 
the  tree  it  webs  down  in  the  same  rnaunsr ;  it  ia 
not  much  more  than  half  as  large,  and  ia  of  vari- 
ous colors.  Yon  take  him  in  your  hand  and  then 
tonoh  him  and  he  will  snap  out  at  once. 

l^hia  intvot  yoo  will  find  in  many  of  our  or* 
eborda,  gardens  and  groves ;  he  makes  the  most 
tender  leavea  hie  fooS;  &)t  instance,  tiie  Hnb- 
bardston  Nonsuoh  ao[Je  tree  has  been  aaten  more 
thaa  any  other.  The  trees  that  leaved  out  late, 
or  were  tranBplanted  this  spring,  have  in  manjr 
places  been  made  entvely  bare. 

He  does  not  attaek  the  peaoh  or  pear  tree,  or 
grape  vine.  In  the  forest,  he  devourf  all  that 
oomeain  the  way;  not  evoi  the  white  pine  escapea 
ile  ravages. 

TUa  old  enemy  of  troee  ia  tfaric«  Ba  farmidabls 
as.  the  canker  wwm,  anA  I  know  of  no  way  to 
oheck  hia  rsrvagea  except  in  tiie  oae  of  whale  mI 
soap,  and  this  can  be  affiled  to  small  trees  witii 
good  success,  by  the  hm  of  the  syringe.  The 
sprinkling  of  Bir-alaked  lime  over  the  small  trees, 
I  have  found  to  have  good  eflect. 
The  plum  tree*  Umt  I  had  'fimed  over  to  keep 
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the  curculio  from,  have  Dot  been  eaten  by  this  in- 
sect,  while  those  that  had  not  this  preparation, 
have  been  injured. 

^  I  notice  that  his  ravages  have  been  very  exten- 
sive in  LynD,  Danvers,  Topefield;  and  more  or 
less  in  most  of  the  towns  m  Essex  county.  If 
its  true  character  and  habits  are  not  found  out, 
and  a  remedy  applied,  all  will  be  lost, 

Topsfieid,  June  25,.  1853.  J.  Lake. 


For  tke  Ntw  England  Farmer. 
TBB  PALBSBR  WORM. 

An  insect,  formerly  known  by  this  name,  has 
appeared  in  great  numbers  upon  liruit  and  forest 
trees,  during  the  past  month.  Apple,  cherry,  and 
plum  trees,  and,  among  forest  trees,  the  white 
oak,  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  its  depreda- 
tions in  all  parts  of  New  England,  and  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Communications  concerning  it, 
accompanied  by  specimens,  have  been  sent  to  me 
firom  Bradford,  Andover  and  Westboro',  Massa- 
chusetts ;  from  New  Haven  and  Salisbury,  Con- 
necticut ;  and  from  Eeene  and  New  Boston,  New 
Hampshire.  About  the  10th  of  June,  the  same 
insects  were  first  observed  on  fruit  trees  in  my  own 
garden,  where,  however,  they  have  not  been  nu- 
merous, and  have  not  done  much  injury.  In  oth- 
er places,  their  ravages  have  been  deplorable,  and 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  canker  worms  ; 
the  leaves  of  trees  attacked  by  them  looking  as 
though  they  had  been  scorched  by  fire.  In  some 
orchards,  they  have  not  spared  even  the  fruit, 
which  has  been  attacked  and  mostly  destroyed  by 
them.  They  have  now  come  to  their  growth,  and 
have  finished  the  course,  in  their  present  form, 
for  this  season. 

These  insects  agree,  in  all  respects,  with  the 
accounts  given  of  the  palmer  worms  that  prevailed 
in  many  parts  of  New  England,  in  June,  1791.  It 
was  remarked,  after  this  great  visitation,  that  they 
did  not  return  the  next  year  in  the  same  places. 
Whether,  until  the  present  season,  they  have  ever 
again  been  observed,  in  the  like  profusion,  is  un- 
known to  me.  Probably  some  of  these  insects 
might  have  been  found  almost  every  year  by  dUi- 
eent  search.  Perhaps  they  are  the  same  as  those 
heretofore  called  fire-warms,  of  whose  history  I 
oannot  find  anything  in  print. 

A  particular  description  of  the  palmer  worm 
may  be  thought  unnecessary  and  superfluous,  since 
the  insect  has  been  so  recently  ana  so  widely  ob- 
served, and  has  been  pretty  well  described  in  .the 
newspapers.  But,  as  I  have  little  more  to  add 
concerning  it,  and  have  been  applied  to  publicly 
and  privately,  for  information  on  the  subject,  it 
may  be  proper  to  put  on  record  an  account  of  H  as 
it  has  passed  under  my  own  observation.  In  its 
early  stages,  this  worm,  or  caterpillar,  though  va- 
rying somewhat  in  color,  is  mostly  pale  green, 
with  two  slender  brown  lines  alone  the  top  of  the 
hack,  and  a  pale  brown  head.  It  has  sixteen  feet, 
six  of  which,  near  the  head,  are  jointed,  and  end 
with  a  single  claw ;  the  others  are  merely  fleshy 
protuberances  without  joints,  the  terminal  piur 
Deing  the  longest.  When  fully  grown,  the  insect 
measures  half  an  inch,  or  rather  more,  in  length, 
and  then  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  com- 
mon bud-worm  of  the  apple  tree ;  the  back  assum- 
ing, generally,  a  darker  color,  and  the  sides  of  the 
body  being  mariced  with  black  points,  arranged 


three  together  on  each  side  of  every  ring.  Two 
blackish  semicircular  spots  or  marks,  may  also  gen- 
erally be  observed,  at  this  period,  on  the  top  ^f 
the  first  ring.  A  few  short  hairs  may  be  seen  on 
the  body  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass.  On  my 
own  trees,  these  insects  have  confined  themselves 
mostly  to  the  terminal  leaves  and  bads ;  on  others, 
in  places  where  they  have  been  numerous,  they 
have  spread  over  all  the  leaves,  and  have  devoured 
the  whole  green  substance,  leaving  only  the  net* 
work  of  veins  untouched.  They  are  exceedingly 
active  in  their  motions,  moving  either  forwards  or 
backwards  at  pleasure,  with  a  kind  of  impatient 
jerking  motion,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  hold 
them.  When  the  trees  are  shaken,  these  worms 
drop,  and  hang  suspended  by  threads,  like  canker 
worms.  Whether  they  leave  the  trees  in  the  same 
way,  when  they  have  finished  their  course^, — ^if  in- 
deed thev  do  leave  them  at  this  time,  and  where 
they  undergo  their  final  transformations,  I  have 
not  ascertained,  being  prevented  by  other  engage- 
ments from  watching  their  further  progress.  One 
of  my  correspondents  has  informed  me  that  these 
worms  mostly  disappeared  after  a  late  hail  storm; 
and  another  one  states*  that  they  all  took  leave 
during  a  heavy  shower  on  Monday  last.  A  few, 
that  were  kept  for  observation  in  a  glass  jar,  have 
covered  themselves  with  a  thin  web  of  silk,  and 
some  of  these  have  already  taken  the  chrysalis 
from  within  their  webs.  More  than  half  of  my 
specimens  have  been  stung  by  ichneumon  flies, 
which  have  deposited  a  single  egg  in  each  one  of 
their  victims.  The  maggots  breoTrom  these  eg^, 
are  now  leaving  the  lifeless  worms,  and  are  spin- 
ning themselves  up  in  white,  oblong  oval,  silkea 
pods  or  cocoons.  If  the  palmer  worms  elsewhere 
have  suffered  the  same  fato  in  the  like  proportion, 
we  have  little  cause  to  fear  for  their  ravages  next 
year.  The  chrysalis  is  about  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  pale  yellowish  brown  color,  and 
differs  from  that  of  the  bud-worm  in  not  having 
transverse  rows  of  teeth,  or  littie  notches,  around 
its  body.  The  final  transformation  remains  to  be 
observed ;  and,  until  the  insect  is*  obtained  in  the 
winged  or  moth  stat^,  its  scientific  name  cannot 
be  determined. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  May,  I  saw,  in 
the  cemetery  at  Worcester,  immense  numbers  of 
gray  or  whiash  moths,  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
common  clothes*  moth,  flying  about  almost  in 
swarms,  being  duturbed  from  the  grass  and  trees 
by  my  passing.  Two  days  afterwards,  a  few  of 
the  same  little  moths  were  seen  in  my  garden ; 
and  Dr.  Sanborn  informed  me  that  his  garden  was 
alive  with  them  on  the  23d  of  May.  They  were 
also  very  numerous,  about  the  same  time,  at  New 
Haven,  and  in  other  places  since  visited  by  the 
palmer  worms.  But  whether  the  latter  were,  or 
were  not,  the  descendante  of  these  little  moths,  it 
would  not  be  safe  now  to  say.  The  moths,  though 
not  wholly  unknown  to  me  by  sight,  before  this 
spring,  have  heretofore  been  so  rare  that  my  col- 
lection contained  only  a  single  specimen,  and  that 
in  too  poor  a  condition  to  enable  me  satisfactorily 
to  investigate  its  scientific  character  and  ascertain 
to  what  modem  genus  it  belonged. 

As  attention  has  been  generally  directed  to  the 
habite  of  the  palmer  worm  durins  the  present  sea- 
son, other  persons,  more  favorably  situated  than 
(  am,  may  ne  expected  to  pursue  and  make  known 
the  further  histtvy  and  transformations  of  this  de- 
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straotive  insect.  I  regret  not  being  Me  to  g^ve  a 
better  aoooant  of  it  at  tbis  time,  and  still  more 
tbat  the  preesare  of  my  official  duties  neoessariW 
interferes  with  the  continued  and  further  investi- 
gation it  would  otherwise  please  me  to  make  upon 
It.  'R  W.  Uabeis. 

Cambridge,  Mau,^  July  6,  1853. 

Remarks. — Professor  Harris  will  please  accept 
our  thanks  for  the  above  interesting  and  valuable 
paper.  We  can  find  no  account  of  the  worms  that 
appeared  in  1791,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
this  insect  is  called  a  palmer  toorm. 

In  the  book  of  Joel  i :  4,  it  is  written ;  <'That 
which  the  pahnfr  worm  hath  left  hath  the  locust 
eaten ;  and  that  which  the  locust  hath  left  hath 
the  canker  worm  eaten  ;  and  that  which  the  can- 
ker worm  hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten." 
On  reference  to  the  edition  of  the  Scriptures  pub- 
fished  by  Knight,  London,  we  find  the  following : 
**  The  palmer  worm, — ^The  Hebrew  writers  gen- 
erally agree  that  the  four  insects  mentioned  in 
this  verse  are  diflerent  species  of  the  locust ;  and 
this  opinion  has  been  supported  by  Bochart,  with 
his  usual  ability  and  research.  There  is,  howev- 
er, a  very  strong  objection  to  this  conclusion,  in 
the  fact,  tbat  the  three  rendered  'palmer  worm/ 
'canker  worm,'  and  'caterpillar,'  in  our  version, 
were  not  regarded  as  locusts  by  the  Seventy,  who 
were  likely,  in  this  matter,  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words,  and  who 
wrote  much  earlier  than  any  of  those  Hebrew  wri- 
tey  who  consider  all  the  words  to  denote  varieties 
of  the  locust. 

'*The  original  name,  pahner  worm,  is  gazam,  of 
the  Septuagint.    This  seems  to  be  the  caterpillar 
which  was  called  by  the  Roman  ab  erodendo,  from 
gnawing,  as  Isidore  remarks.    The  ancients  de- 
scribe it  as  a  worm,  which  rolls  up  itself  in  the 
leaves  of  herbs,  and  especially  of  the  vine,  includ- 
ing perhaps  several  species  of  insect  under  one 
name.    Plautus,  an  old  Latin  poet,  speaks  of  it 
as  a  mischievous  "beast,"  that  rolls  itself  up  in  a 
vine  leaf.    It  does  not  fly  li|^e  the  locust  from 
plant  to  plant,  or  run  hither  and  thither  like  some 
other  insects,  and  leave  them  half  eaten,  but  con- 
tinues upon  the  perishing  herbage,  till,  by  its 
sluggish  motion  and  lazy  jaws,  it  has  devoured  the 
whole.    The  ravages  made  by  caterpillars  are  too 
fiimiliar  to  render  any  ezpatiation  upon  them  neces- 
sary. A  reference  to  the  respective  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew,  Latin  and  Greek  terms,  makes  it  proba- 
ble that  the  same  kind  of  insect  was  intended  by 
ab  erodendo.  The  Hebrew  meaning  to  cut,  to  shear. 
The  Greek,  to  bend,  and  the  Ladn  gnawing — the 
first  and  last  pointing  out  to  us  its  mischievous 
operations,  and  the  second,  the  habit  of  rolling 
itself  up  in  the  leaf,  to  protect  itself  agunst  those 
enemies  which  are  every  moment  upon  the  watch 
to  secure  it.     The  Arabic  version  has  dud,  which 
seems  to  be  a  general  denomination  for  what  we 


call  the  larva  state  of  an  insect,  snoh  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  caterpillar  is  in  regard  to  the  butter- 
fly, being  then  in  the  second  grade  of  its  progress 
towards  the  perfect  or  imago  condition."  If  this 
gives  a  correct  description,  the  insect  which  has 
come  upon  us  with  such  a  withering  power  is  not 
the  palmer  worm! 

For  the  New  England  Fanner, 
STATB  REFORM  SOHOOIi. 

Mr.  Editor  :•— I  perceive  your  brother  editor  of 
the  Culturisi  and  Gazette,  at  Kttsfield,  has  kindly 
copied  my  remiurks,  supplementary  to  your  article 
on  the  State  Reform  School  at  Westborough,  and 
interlarded  such  exceptions,  as  tend  to  put  the 
boot  on  the  other  les.  Can  it  be,  sir,  that  we,  and 
those  who  were  with  us,  were  entirely  in  error, 
in  our  conception  of  the  condition  of  things  at  this 
establishment?  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  good  doctor  has  ever  been  there  himself.  He 
expresses  a  quere,  whether  it  is  possible  to  keep 
so  many  boys  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition. 
If  it  is  not,  I  should  say,  they  should  never  be 
brought  together.  Even  the  state  itself  has  no 
authority  to  administer  a  slow  poison,  in  the  form 
of  filth  and  vermin. 

His  notions  of  **the  connection  between  sin  and 
punishment"  are  so  abstract,  that  I  must  leave 
them  to  be  settled  by  the  theolo^ans  of  the 
schools.  I  make  no  pretension  to  such  knowledge. 
'If  I  rightljr  comprehend  the  purpose  of  this  Insti- 
tution, it  is  for  the  reception  and  education  of 
boys  during  their  minority ;  of  those  not  suffi- 
ciently matured  in  crime,  to  be  fit  subjects  for 
Dunishment  in  our  eaols  and  houses  of  correction. 
He  speaks^  of  the  benefits  that  may  accrue  from 
keepmg  alive  in  their  memory,  the  errors  of  which 
they  have  been  guilty.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  doctor's  opmion,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to 
obliterate  the  recollection  of  past  errors,  by  excit- 
ing a  generous  ambition  to  do  well.  Sir,  what 
hope;is  there  of  a  man  or  boy,  who  constantly  feels, 
that  he  is  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and 
suspicion  ?  If  you  would  have  improvement,  you 
should  inspire  confidence. 

"To  err  la  hnmaOi  to  forgire  divine." 

June  30, 1853. 


Cows  Holding  up  thsbMiuc. — Ttis  well  known 
that  many  cows  when  they  first  come  in,  when 
their  calves  are  taken  firom  them,  will  hold  up  their 
milk,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  almost  to  dry 
themselves  before  they  will  ^ve  it  down.    **A 
few  years  ago,"  writes  a  correspondent  of  an 
English  newspaper,  **I  bought  a  yi)ung  cow  which 
jjroved  to  be  very  wild,  and  when  I  took  away  her 
hrst  calf  she  would  not  ^ve  her  milk.  I  had  heard 
it  remarked  that  putting  a  weight  on  the  cow's 
back  would  make  ner  ^vo  her  milk  down.    I  ac* 
cordingly  drove  her  into  a  stable,  got  a  bushel  of 
grain  and  put  it  on  her  back.     While  in  this  po- 
sition she  nad  no  power  to  hold  up  her  milk,  for 
it  came  down  freely.    After  doing  this  a  few  times, 
and  afterwards  putting  my  hand  on  the  back  of 
the  cow,  it  would  eive  wav  and  she  would  imme- 
diately give  down  her  milk."    The  ratfonale  of 
this  treatment  appears  to  be  that  the  weight  coun- 
teracts the  upward  tendency  of  the  animal's  mus* 
cular  action.— i^uro/  New-  Yorker. 
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WRAOnOB  OF  BBOBDTO  BOBSIIS. 

Mr.  Chas.  Percival,  veterinary  surgeon  of  the 
Royal  artillery,  furnishes  the  followiag  communi- 
cation to  one  of  the  Dublin  papers  : 

I  hare  lately  been  devoting  much  attention  to 
shoeing,  and  natter  myself  that  the  horses  under 
my  oare  are  as  well  shod  as  any  in  her  Majesty's 
service. 

The  shoe  I  found  in  use  here  was  made  concave 
next  to  the  foot,  and  flat  on  the  eround  surface, 
than  which,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  could  be 
worse.  This  shoe  1  have  had  reversed,  making 
the  latter  as  concave  as  the  foot  will  possibly  ad- 
mit of,  leaving  onlv  sufficient  room  oetween  the 
■hoe  and  the  loot,  for  the  pricker  to  pass  freely 
round,  to  remove  dirt,  &c.  To  the  heels  of  the 
shoe  I  have  given  an  inclined  plane  outwards  on 
the  foot  surmce,  with  three  nails  on  the  inside  and 
four  on  the  outside.  The  heels,  instead  of  being 
cut  off  straight,  are  well  sloped,  and  about  the 
same  thickness  as  the  toe.  The  shoe,  one-third 
as  thick  at  the  heel  as  the  toe,  recommended  by 
the  late  professor,  the  majority  of  our  horses  could 
not  travel  in.^  There  are  many  pernicious  practi- 
ces which  smiths  in  general,  if  left  to  themselves, 
fall  into,  viz  : 

1.  Mutilating  the  frogs  by  improper  cutting.  I 
have  at  length  ato%  my  urriers  to  understand  that 
the  only  part  of  the  irog  which  ever  requires  cut- 
ting, unless  raeged,  is  the  point,  to  prevent  the 
sensible  frog  bemg  bnused  between  it  and  the  cof- 
fin bone. 

2.  Inflicting  serious  injury  to  the  crust  by  an 
improper  use  of  the  rasp,  but  especially  the  coarse 
mde  or  it. 

3.  In  fitting  the  shoes,  by  cutting  too  much  out 
of  the  crust  at  the  toe  to  admit  the  clip.  The*shoe 
is  conseauently  set  too  far  back,  instead  of  being 
fitted  full  to  the  (»*ust,  and  afterwards  rasping 
away  the  crust,  making  the  foot,  in  ikct,  to  fit  the 
shoe,  instead  of  the  shoe  to  fit  the  foot.  This  is 
a  ^ulty  practice,  and  very  seriously  so,  which 
smiths  m  general  are  very  apt  to  fall  into ;  one, 
too,  which  renders  the  crust  shelly,  for  that  part 
into  which  the  nails  are  driven  from  time  to  time 
is  in  this  wa^  rendered  weak. 

4.  In  turning  shoes,  smiths  in  general  do  not 
attend  sufficiently  to  bevelmg  or  slopine  the  edge 
of  the  shoe  from  the  foot  to  the  ground  surface, 
which  I  consider  of  great  importance,  esfjecially  if 
horses  are  ^ven  ta  cut  or  interfere  in  their  action. 

5.  Gutting  the  heels  of  the  shoe  off  straight. 
This  is  also  a  very  bad  practice.  If  well  sloped, 
like  a  shoe  for  hunting,  to  which  there  cannot  be 
any  objection,  they  are  less  liable  to  be  pulled  off 
by  the  hind  shoe  catching  in  them,  and  contribute 
more  to  safety  of  both  horse  and  rider. 

6.  Leaving  the  inner  edges  of  the  hind  shoes  at 
the  toe  sharp,  which,  if  rounded,  will  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  over-reaches,  as  well  as  render 
the  fore  shoes  less  liable  to  be  pulled  off  b^  their 
eatchine  in  the  heels  of  the  former.  Squanng  the 
toe  of  the  hind  shoe  for  horses  that  forge,  or  "car- 
ry the  hammer  and  pincers,"  as  it  is  termed,  leav- 
ing the  horn  projecting  over  the  shoe,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  good  as  a  general  rule,  not  only  prevent- 
ing that  unpleasant  noise,  but  rendering  horses 
less  liable  to  overreach  and  pull  off  their  fore  shoes, 
provided,  however,  attention  be  paid  to  rounding 
the  inner  edse. 

7.  In  rasping  the  under  part  (^  the  dinohes, 


&rriers  are  very  apt  to  apply  the  edge  of  the  rasp 
improperly  to  the  crost^  fiwoaing  a  deep  groove 
round  the  same,  which  cannot  but  be  injdmus  to 
the  foot,  and,  together  with  taking  away  too  mneh 
of  the  cmst  in  finishing  off  the  foot,  must  have  a 
tendency  to  reifder  it  shelly.  Curving  the  shoe  at 
the  toe,  after  the  French  fashion,  where  horses  go 
near  the  eround,  I  am  very  fond  of;  but  I  cannot 
see  any  advantage  in  it  as  a  general  practice. 

REiciRES. — We  hope  every  shoer  of  horses  who 
reads  this,  will  compare  its  suggestions  ^ith  his 
practice.  As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  me- 
chanics of  this  country,  there  is  only  one  in  a  hun- 
dred that  understands  his  business.  It  requtres 
artf  to  shoe  a  horse  properly,  as  well  as  to  maka 
a  watch.  There  are  important  principles  involved 
in  the  operation  which  the  smith  should  study  and 
understand.  Y/e  believe  there  are  more  horses 
led  into  shambling  gaits,  and  awkward  overreach- 
ing and  stumbling  habits,  by  bad  shoeing,  than  by 
all  other  causes  combined.  And  when  the  horse 
has  acquired  these  habits,  he  is  check-reined,  mar- 
tingaled,  and  abused  in  other  abominable  ways, 
because  he  does  just  as  his  owner  ought  to-  have 
known  he  would  do  under  such  a  course  of  shoor 
ing!  _^ 

IjOVB  ALIm. 

BT    C  .     D.     8TUA  RT. 

LoTe  all !    There  ia  no  IlTing  thing 

Which  God  hu  not  created  ; 
LoTe  all !    There  la  no  lining  thing 

Which  God  haa  ever  bated. 
His  loTe  auatalna  the  meaneat  life —  ^ 

Whate'er  doth  IIto  or  periah — 
And  man  may  not  dladatn  to  Iot* 

What  6od  haa  loved  to«herlah. 

Love  all!   For  hate  begetteth  hale, 

And  love  through  love  Increaaeth*, 
Love  all !  For  hate  ahall  faint  and  fall, 

While  love,  like  God,  ne'er  ceaaeth. 
horm  la  the  law,  the  life  anpi«me, 

The  goal  where  all  are  teodingj 
The  hate  ahall  die,  the  atrife  ahall  ceaae, 

Bnt  lOTe  ia  neTer>ending. 


BNTOMOLOaiOAL  DISOOVBRT. 

The  following  note  from  our  friend,  Mr.  S.  Max- 
well, Jr. ,  describes  a  discovery  he  has  made,  which 
will  prove  of  considerable  value,  on  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  nit  is  removed.  We  haveez- 
amined  a  number  of  plums  dnce  receiving  the  not^ 
and  find  in  every  case  the  nit  under  the  brown 
speck,  except  where  the  puncture  has  exuded  gum 
— then  the  worm  is  hatched  out  and  has  com- 
menced his  depredations. 

CuRCULio. — ^I  have  within  a  week  discovered  a 
fact  about  the  curculio  which  was  new  to  me,  and 
have  also  found  it  entirely  new  to  others  to  whom 
I  have  communicated  it.  All  those  who  have  had 
fruit  bitten  by  the  curculio;  have  probably  noticed 
a  little  blown  spot  on  the  inner  eage  of  the  ores- 
cen:t'Shaped  puncture .  That  little  brow  spot  covers 
the  egg  left  by  the  bug,  and  the  puncture  seems 
to  be  made  tor  a  place  of  safety  for  the  young 
worm  when  hatched,  and  also  to  faeifitate  its  oper* 
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atioBS  ID  bonne  ioto  tiie  (rait.  Penona  having 
Dltim  trees,  ana  leisure,  and  wishing  to  preserve  a 
few  of  the  fruit  aflter  it  has  been  bitten,  can  with 
the  point  of  a  penknife,  or  with  the  thumb  or  fin- 
ger nail,  easily  remove  the  spot  from  its  plaoe,  and 
no  harm  vrill  come  to  the  fruit  except  the  scar  left 
by  it,^  Grei^/idd  RepubUcm. 


For  IA«  N9W  XmrUmd  rwrmtr. 

BARM  OBXiLARS,  RESTORATIVB   OAS- 
.  BS,  AND  OTHER  SPBOaLATIONS. 

Mbssbs.  Editors  : — Most  of  the  fanners  in  this 
vicinity  who  have  renewed  their  bams  have  also 
buQt  capaoioos,  well-oonstraoted  cellars  ander  the 
whole  boilding,  at  a  large  additional  expense.  A 
lil^e  experience  has  led  me  to  make  the  foUowing 
remarks  on  the  sabjeot  of  bam  cellais. 

Eleven  years  aoo,  I  had  a  cellar  constracted  un- 
der my  cow  hovd  with  the  intention  of  sheltering 
my  mannre  from  the  weather  and  saving  the  liquia 
excrements,  which,  under  our  former  manage- 
ment, without  a  cellar,  were  mostiy  lost.  The  ad- 
vantages I  have  realiied  from  my  cellar  have  not 
but  partially  answered  my  expectations.  The  cel- 
lar was  dosed  with  matdied  boards  in  front,  and 
walled  vrith  stones  at  the  sides  to  keep  it  tight ; 
tiie  floor  over  it  had  openingv  to  let  the  excrements 
pass  from  the  hovel  into  the  cellar,  whidi  vroidd  be 
nearly  full  in  the  spring  when  wanted  for  use.  On 
removing  the  dung  from  the  cellar  we  found  a  large 
part  of  it  dry  and  hard,  and  in  no  condition  to  de- 
compose into  suitable  nourishment  for  immediate 
food  for  grovring  vegetables,  the  urine  not  being 
sniBcient  to  supply  the  required  amount  of  hu- 
midity necessary  to  promote  fermentation,  its 
state  of  decomposition  beinf;  quite  behind  that 
thrown  out  at  the  hovel  wmdow  and  lyine  the 
same  length  of  time,  which  had  been  kept  damp 
by  snow  and  rain.  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend 
what  loss  green  manure  can  suftain  in  a  few  weeks 
while  lying  in  a  conical  form  as  thrown  from  the 
window  before  the  process  of  fermentation  takes 
place  to  disengage  the  gases,  or  even  aO^rward 
vrithin  the  space  of  a  year.  I  have  known  some 
of  our  best  practical  mrmers  prefer  to  have  their 
dung  heaps  la^^  in  that  form  till  they  were  rotten 
enough  to  put  in  the  hills  or  to  spread  to  top  dress 
grass  land.  How  much  the  loss  is,  during  the 
process  of  fermentation,  in  the  escape  of  nutritive 
gases,  cannot  be  ascertained  without  accurate 
chemical  experiments  and  nice  observation.  We 
cannot  make  a  perfeet  oompoet  without  a  large 
supply  of  water  in  the  form  of  rain,  or  from  some 
other  source,  and,  therefore,  I  think  the  rains 
which  fall  upon  a  heap  of  green  manure  must  rath- 
er benefit  than  injure  the  process  of  fermentation 
and  rotting.  Afber  housing  my  dung  four  or  five 
winters,  I  nave  turned  back  to  the  old  custom  of 
throwing  it  through  the  hovel  windows  again.  I 
believe  the  gases  which  escape  and  ascend  from 
our  manure  while  in  a  state  of  fermentation  and 
decomposition  descend  again  on  being  condensed 
by  some  chemical  agjency  in  the  laboratonr  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  fertilise  our  lands  which  lie  in 
a  state  of  rest,  and  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  mv 
theory,  I  will  refer  to  practical  faets  familiar  to  all 
fermers  of  observation  who  have  reared  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Lands  which  nave  been  exhausted  by  cropping 
are  restored  to  fertility  again  after  supplymg  a 


flock  of  sheep  vritii  their  food,  and  their  ovmers 
with  wool,  pelts  and  mutton,  after  a  lapse  of  a 
few  years,  so^  that  they  ^  will  produce  respectable 
crops  of  erain  a^ain  without  manure ;  now  how 
does  this  happen  if  the  nutritive  eases  do  not  rs- 
tum  again  to  the  earth  in  such  large  quantities 
as  to  furnish  the  sheep  vrith  a  liring,  the  farmer, 
with  wool,  meat,  and  pelts,  and  at  the  same  time 
(after  so  large  a  deduction  and  draueht  upon  the 
soil)  it  should  continue  to  gain  in  fertility  so  as  to 
produce  one  or  two  crojps  of  gnun  once  m  five  or 
more  years  t  Those  who  keep  swine  in  their  bam 
cellars,  perhaps  have  much  the  advantage  of  those 
who  do  not,  as  a  hog  is  an  animal  tiiat  never 
leaves  a  moveable  thing  as  he  finds  it,  generally 
examining  all  sides  of  it,  even  if  it  is  excrement  of 
the  most  ofiensive  kind ;  his  olfactories  are  such 
that  he  appears  to  enjoy  the  odor  as  he  would  the 
most  delicate  perfume,  and  as  williogly  works 
among  the  most  nauseous  filth  as  sport  in  the  fra- 
grance of  the  garden  of  Eden.  Hogs  are  called 
dung  makers,  which  is  a  very  appropriate  name, 
and  to  those  educated  in  a  barn-cellar  no  one  vrill 
dispute  their  merit  to  the  title,  but  the  idea  of  eat- 
ing pork  saturated  with  the  filth  of  a  bam  celhir 
is  revolting  to  the  sensibilities  of  those  who  are  so 
particular  as  to  trace  eflecte  to  causes.  The  great- 
est advantage,  and  that  a  real  one,  that  I  have 
found  from  baring  a  bam  cellar,  is  from  the  liquid- 
excremente  being  all  saved  and  conveyed  throujgh 
holes  in  the  floor  into  the  cellar  where  quantities 
ot  earthv  and  vegetable  materials  are  deposited 
purposely  to  absorb  the  urinous  effurions  from 
above  ;  in  this  way  we  have  made  very  valuable 
manure  for  top-dressing  of  grass  land  or  for  grun 
crops,  and  are  compensated  for  the  extra  expense 
of  making  a  cellar. 

The  &st  bam  cellar  within  mv  knowledge  in 
this  neighborhood  was  madebY  Col.  Loahmi  Bald- 
wot,  the  noted  en^eer  of  Middlesex  Canal, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago ;  afler  trying  it  a 
few  years  he  told  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  about 
building  a  bam,  that  he  eould  not  advise  him  to 
make  a  cellar  under  it  from  any  beneficial  experir 
ence  be  had  received  from  his  own  cellar  ;  and  my 
neighbor  built  a  large  barn  without  a  cellar,  influ- 
enced, as  he  told  me,  by  the  Col.'s  adrice.  The 
effluria  which  fly  off  from  oar  bam  cellars  and 
dung  heaps  are  not  lost  but  return  again  to  ue 
with  interest,  though  the  same  gases  may  not  de- 
scend upon  the  same  man's  premises  where  they 
originated ;  they  appear  to  be  equally  distributed 
by  an  impartial  Providence  upoB^very  man-s  ferm, 
according  to  his  number  of  acres.  The  man  who 
enriches  his  land  by  plowing  in  his  clover  or  buck- 
wheat is  indebted  to  the  nutritive  cases  which  es- 
cape from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vege- 
table sobetanees,  and  enter  life  in  another  form  af- 
ter descending  from  the  great  atmospheric  laborsr 
tory. 

Nutritive  gases  transferred  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  and  vegeteble  substences  to  be  re- 
organized in  the  form  of  buckwheat  and  clover, 
constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  those  produc- 
tions as  well  as  other  vegetables  ;  or  why  should 
those  plants  which  are  entirely  indebted  to  the 
earth  for  their  sustenance  add  any  fertility  to  it  by 
being  plowed  under  to  decompose  there,  as  the 
earth  would  only  take  back  vmat  she  gave,  and 
gain  nothing  by  the  operation.  The  chemical 
operations  of  the  Irvine  mind  as  much  surpass  the 
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reeearches  of  hnman  ohemiste,  as  the  focpftiion  of 
Uving  animals  sarpass  the  manufacture  of  the  im- 
itations oontrived  hj  man  to  represent  hirdsiheasts, 
and  men,  or  as  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  cre- 
ate is  beyond  man  who  tries  to  imitate. 

Silas  Brown. 
Wihningion,  June  28, 1853. 


APPLB  TRBES  KLLLBJ}  BY  POTASH. 

The  New  England  Farmer  mentions  a  case  where 
an  orchard  of  one  hundred  and  six  thrifty  Bald- 
wins were  washed  with  a  solution  of  potash  of  the 
strength  of  a  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water,  which 
killed  the  whole  of  them  in  a  few  days.  In  all  at- 
tempts to  doctor  seeds,  plants,  trees,  or  animals, 
great  caution  should  be  observed.  Guano  is  often 
used  in  a  way  that  destroys  the  vitality  of  seeds  f 
and  in  soaking  seed  wheat  in  brine,  blue  stone  or 
copperas  water,  a  similar  disaster  frequently  re- 
sults by  steeping  the  seed  too  lone.  It  is  better 
to  spread  caustic  ashes,  guano  and  urine  too  spar- 
ingly than  in  excessive  quantities,  or  in  a  too  con- 
centrated form.  Urst  and  last,  we  have  used  a 
Siod  deal  of  liquid  manure,  and  never  add  less 
an  ^7e  parts  of  water  to  one  of  urine.  A  pound 
of  potash  to  ^ve  or  six  eallons  of  water  instead  of 
one,  will  form  a  wash  of  sufficient  strength  to  kill 
moss  on  apple  trees,  and  probably  the  cotton  aphis 
which  so  abounds  at  theBouth.  The  finest  peach 
trees  that  we  ever  saw  in  any  part  of  our  extend- 
ed country,  were  treated  frequently  to  a  wash  of 
soap-suds  after  the  servants  had  washed  the  linen 
and  other  clothes  for  the  week.  Spent  ashet  from 
which  soap  has  been  made,  and  the  refuse  wash- 
water  are  of  great  value  as  manures,  and  particu- 
larly to  apply  to  the  soil  over  the  roots  of  all  fruit 
trees.  Many  thoughtful  economical  farmers  at 
the  North,  are  careful  to  apply  all  soap-suds  and 
kitchen  slops  not  suitable  food  for  hoes,  to  their 
compost  heaps,  which  is  an  excellent  plan,  for  the 
alkalies  in  wash-water,  in  all  cases  wnere  soap  is 
used,  or  ley,  aids  in  rendering  the  silica  in  the 
straw,  corn-stalks,  grass  or  weeds  composted, 
soluble  manure.  The  object  of  composting  coarse 
vegetables,  is  to  break  down  their  tissues,  and  ren- 
der them  an  unctions,  soluble  mass.  The  caustic 
ammonia  developed  in  putrid  urine  ;  the  alkalies  in 
ashes,  and  alkaline  minerals,  lime  and  magnesia, 
all  extract  oils  from  plants  and  favor  their  decom- 
pomtion.^-D.  Lkb,  in  Skmikem  CuUivatar, 

RxHABKS. — ^That  is  good  sound  teaching,  and 
just  such  as  we  should  expect  from  Dr.  Lee.  He 
not  only  understands  the  chemical  nature  of  pot- 
ash, but  by  ample  experience,  its  action  upon  veg- 
etable life.  If  all  agricultural  editors  could  come 
to  the  opinion  that  they  not  only  do  not  know  ev- 
erything, but  that  many  things  which  they  think 
they  know  should  be  dealt  out  sparingly  to  the 
people,  there  would  be  less  error  in  practice.  We 
were  called  a  few  days  since  to  look  at  a  beautiful 
lot  of  plum  trees,  filled  with  fruit,  which  had  been 
syringed  with  a  solution  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  ; 
nearly  every  leaf  of  them  was  as  dead  as  they  ev- 
er are  in  December  ;  even  the  hardy  currant  and 
strawberry  leaves  were  as  dead  as  though  they  had 
been  laid  on  a  hot  iron,  wherever  the  solution  had 


touched  them.  The  proprietor  of  the  garden  in- 
formed us  that  he  found  this  nostrum  recommend- 
ed in  the  same  paper  where  the  ''pound  and  gal- 
lon" potash  theory  comes  from. 

We  do  not  doubt  but  either  of  these  may  be 
used  without  injury  to  the  tree,  wider  certain  dr- 
cumstances,  but  the  praotioe  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned entirely,  because  we  can  never  control  those 
dronmstanoes. 

For  the  if  cur  En^lmnd  Farmer. 

TBIBSMINQ  PINB  TRBBB. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Sir,  in  your  JMtper  of  the  25th 
inst.,  I  notice  an  inquiry  of  G.  F.  W;,  about  trim- 
mbg  pine  trees,  and  in  your  remarks  you  ask  for 
information  upon  the  subject.  I  have  a  piece  of 
land  which  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  been 
coming  into  pitch  pines,  and  as  I  use  evergreen 
boughs  to  shelter  mv  strawberry  beds,  &c.,  in  win- 
ter, 1  have,  annually,  pruned  the  young  pines  in 
November,  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  I 
cut  the  limbs  with  a  saw,  close  to  the  trunk;  pitch 
exudes  from  the  wound,  and  becomes  hardened  by 
aprine,  efiectually  protecting  the  wound  from  the 
weather.  I  do  not  think  any  injury  results  from 
the  pruning;  it  has  the  same  eflect  as  upon  decidu- 
ous trees,  making  them  grow  less  stocky,which  is  an 
advantage  where  the  trees  are  not  close  together. 
Where  they  grow  in  thick  groves,  the  limbs  die 
while  the  trunk  is  small,  leaving  a  dean  trunk, 
free  from  large  knots. 

I  have  occasionally  cut  limbs  from  them  in 
spring — a  much  larger  quantity  of  pitch  exudes, 
and  as  the  weather  is  warm,  it  does  not  harden 
over  the  wound.        Yours  respectfully, 

F.  W.  Mason. 

Dartmouth^  June  27, 1853. 

RsMARKS. — Mr.  Mason  has  done  the  public  a 
favor  in  giving  his  experience  on  this  subject.  We 
had  made  many  personal  inquiries  among  our  best 
farmers,  but  found  none  .who  had  made  experi- 
ments. There  is,  indeed,  very  little  known  among 
us  in  relation  to  the  treatment  which  oar  foreeta 
ought  to  receive. 

For  the  Ntw  Mnglemd  Farmer. 
OANKBR,  OR  SOBIB  OTHER  WORMS. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  canker  worms,  in  countless 
numbers  and  with  astonishing  rapidity,  are  almost 
univeraaUv  desolating  our  orcharas.  Many  noble 
trees,  which  a  few  short  weeks  ago  enlivened  the 
sceneiy  with  their  beautiful  green,  now  look  al- 
most as  brown  as  though  the  frosts  of  Autumn  had 
swept  over  them,  ana  the  rest  will  be  likely  to 
share  their  fate  unless  speedy  measures  are  taken 
to  cheek  or  destroy  the  httle  invaders — if  they  can 
be  called  invaders,  living,  as  they  do,  just  where 
thev  were  bom. 

Of  course,  all  will  depend  upon  your  valuable 
paper,  for  information  upon  this  subject,  and  prob- 
ably they  will  not  be  disappointed.  I  have  heard 
some  express  an  opinion,  that  the  insect  now  so 
common,  is  not  the  real  canker  worm ;  I  think 
it  is ;  but  should  be  glad  to  ha^'e  some  one  who 
knows,  settie  the  question;  anyway,  they  are  bad 
enough,  and  they  seem  almost  exclusively  to  at- 
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teck  our  most  valiiable  trees — ^yiz,  apple  trees — 1» 
tboagh  they  owed  mankind  a  peculiar  grudge. 
While  looking  over  the  third  ▼olame  of  the  old 
New  England  Farmer,  published  in  1825,  I  think, 
after  something  relative  to  the  canker  worm,  I 
found  on  page  327  an  article,  recommending  locust 
trees,  planted  thickly  through  the  orchard,  as  a 
remedy  for  their  rayages ;  alter  reading  this  I  re- 
membered that  on  mv  father's  fiirm  there  was  a 
■mall  locust  grove  with  two  or  three  apple  trees 
standing  almost  in  contact  with  it.  Upon  exami- 
nation, these  trees  nroved  to  be  equally  infested 
with  the  rest,  thus  disproving  that  theory. 

Should  you  think  it  worth  while  to  insert  this, 
it  may  help  some  who,  like  myself,  may  be  referr^ 
ing  to  old  papers,  and  find  this  suggestion, and  may 
not,  as  I  nad,  have  the  means  of  judging  of  its 
merits.  s.  o.  x. 

Chester,  June,  25/A,  1853.^ 


THB  HISTORY  ANB  OULTURB  OF  THB 

MIONONETTB. 

The  following,  written  by  Dennis  Murray,  one 
of  the  best  gardeners  in  or  around  Boston,  for  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est: 

It  is  now  an  age  since  this  fragrant  weed  of 
Bgypt  first  perfumed  the  European  gardens,  and 
it  is  so  far  climated,  as  to  spring  from  seed  of  its 
own  sowings.  The  Reseda  Odorata  first  found  its 
way  to  the  south  of  France,  where  it  was  wel- 
comed by  the  name  of  Mignonette  ^  (Little  Darling,) 
which  was  found  too  appropriate  for  this  sweet 
Ittfle  flower  to  be  ever  afterwards  exchanged  for 
any  other.  By  a  manuscript  note  in  the  library 
of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  appears  that  the 
seed  of  the  mignonette  was  sent  in  1742,  by  Lord 
Bateman,  from  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  to  Mr. 
Richard  Bateman,  at  Old  Windsor  ;  but  we  should 
presume  that  this  seed  was  not  dispersed,  and 
perhaps  not  cultivated  beyond  Mr.  Bateman 's  gar- 
den, as  we  find  that  Mr.  Miller  received  the  seed 
from  Dr.  Adrian  Van  Roy  en,  of  Leyden,  and  cul- 
tivated it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea  in  the 
year  1752.  From  Chelsea  it  soon  got  into  the 
gardens  of  the  London  florists,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  plants  to  fur- 
nish out  the  CMuconies, — a  faotjioticed  by  Cowper, 
who  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  the  year 
that  this  flower  first  perfumed  the  British  atmos- 
phere by  its  fragrance.  The  author  of  the  Task 
soon  afterwards  celebrates  it  as  a  favorite  plant  in 
London — 


(( 


the  iMlm  fironted  with  a  range 


Of  oraofe,  myrtle,  or  the  frag  rant  weed.'* 

The  odor  which  this  little  flower  exhales  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  too  powerful  for  the  house; 
bat  even  those  persons,  we  presume,  must  be  de- 
lighted with  the  fragrance  which  it  throws  from 
the  balconies  into  tne  streets,  giving  something 
like  a  breath  of  garden  air  to  the  * 'close-pent  man" 
whose  avocations  will  not  permit  a  ramble  beyond 
the  squares  of  the  fashionable  parfc  of  the  town. 
To  such  persons  it  must  be  a  laxarious  treat  to 
catch  a  few  ambrosial  gales  on  a  summer  evening, 
from  the  heated  pavement  wfaere  oflhnsive  odors 
are  but  too  frequently  met  vrith.  We  have  fre- 
quent] v  found  the  perfume  of  the  mignonette  so 
Eowerrul  in  some  of  the  better  streets,  that  we 
ave  considered  it  sufficient  to  protect  the  inhabi- 


tants fh>m  those  dBuvia  that  bring  disorder  with 
them  in  the  lur.  This  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  are  a  good  many  species,  was  named  Reseo' 
da  by  the  ancients,  from  resedare,  to  assuage,  be- 
cause some  of  the  species  were  esteemed  good  for 
mitigating  pain. 

We  find  that  this  sweet  Reseda  has  crept  into 
the  armorial  bearings  of  an  illustrious  family  of 
Saxony,  b^  the  following  romantic  tale  ;  the  Count 
of  Walsthim  was  the  declared  lover  and  intehded 
spouse  of  Amelia  de  Nordbourg,  a  voung  lady  pos- 
sessing all  the  charms  necessary  for  the  heroine 
of  a  modem  novel,  excepting  that  she  took  delight 
in  creating  little  jealousies  m  the  breast  of  her 
destined  husband.  As  the  beaudful  Amelia  was 
an  only  child  of  a  widowed  mother,  a  female  cous- 
in, possessing  but  few  personal  charms,  and  still 
less  fortune,  had  been  Drought  up  with  her  from 
inflmoy  as  a  companion,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  her 
education.  The  amiable  and  humble  Charlotte 
was  too  insignificant  to  attract  much  attention  in 
the  circles  in  which  her  gay  cousin  shone  with  so 
much  splendor,  which  gave  her  frequent  opportu- 
nities or  dispensing  a  part  of  that  instruction  she 
had  received  on  the  more  humble  class  of  her  own 
sex.  Returning  from  one  of  those,  charitable  vis- 
its and  entering  the  gay  saloon  of  her  aunt,  where 
her  entry  or  exit  was  now  scarcely  noticed,  she 
found  the  party  amused  in  selecting  flowers,  while 
the  count  and  the  other  beaux  were  to  make  vers- 
es on  the  choice  of  each  of  the  ladies.  Charlotte 
was  desired  to  make  her  selection  of  a  flower.  The 
sprightly  Amelia  had  taken  a  rose,  others  a  carna- 
tion, a  lily,  or  the  flower  most  likely  to  call  forth 
compliment ;  and  the  delicate  idea  of  Charlotte  in 
selecting  the  most  bumble  flower,  by  placing  a 

ig  of  mignonette  in  her  bosom,  would  proba- 

foave  passed  unnoticed,  had  not  the  flirtation 
her  gay  cousin  with  a  dashing  colonel,  who 
was  more  celebrated  for  his  conquests  in  the  draw* 
ing-room  than  in  the  field  of  battle,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Count,  so  as  to  make  his  uneasiness 
visible  ;  which  the  amiable  Chaslotte,  ever  stu* 
dious  of  Amelia^s  real  happiness,  wished  to  amuse ; 
and,  to  call  back  the  mina  of  her  cousin  demand- 
ed the  verses  for  the  rose.  The  Count  saw  this  af- 
fectionate trait  in  Charlotte's  conduct,  took  out  his 
pencil  and  wrote  for  the 


'*EIIe  ne  Tit  qa*  an  Joar,  et  ne  plait  qa*an  moment.'* 

which  he  gave  to  the  lovely  daughter,  at  the  sanie 
time  presenting  the  humble  cousin^  with  this  line 
on  the  mignonette:- 

^'Vm  qaaUtOT  nrpaisut  tm  ehannea,*' 

Amelia's  pride  was  aroused,  and  she  retaliated 
by  her  attention  to  the  Colonel  and  neglect  of  the 
Count,  which  she  carried  so  far  as  to  throw  herself 
into  the  power  of  a  profligate,  who  brought  her  to 
ruin.  The  Count  transferred  his  affections  from 
beauty  to  amiability,  and,  rejoicing  in  the  ex- 
change and  as  well  to  commemorate  the  event 
which  brought  about  his  happiness  and  delivered 
him  from  a  coquette,  he  aoded  a  branch  of  the 
sweet  Reseda  to  the  ancient  arms  of  his  family, 
with  the  motto : 

Tour  qualiiieM  ntrpast  your  charm». 

The  mignonette  is  transformed  into  a  perennial 
shrub,  which  dispenses  its  odors  at  all  season  of 
the  year,  by  the  following  simple  treatment :  A 
young  plant  should  be  plaoedin  a  garden  pot,  with 


^ 
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a  stick  of  about  e^teen  inobes  la  height  iaserted 
by  ite  side,  to  tie  up  its  branches  to ;  as  it  advan- 
006  in  hoigbt,  the  leaves  and  young  bmnehee  being 
kept  stripped  off  from  the  lower  part,  so  as  to  form 
a  stem  to  the  height  required ,  this  stem  will  be- 
come sufficiently  hard  and  woody  to  endure  the 
winter,  by  Imuf^  placed  in  a  gseen  house  or  the 
window  of  a  sitting  room,  and  may  be  presenred 
for  several  years,  ifair  is  given  to  it  whenever  the 
weather  wiU  allow,  so  that  the  young  branches  do 
not  become  too  delicate.  As  soon  as  the  seed 
vessels  begin  to  form,  they  should  be  out  off,  which 
will  cause  the  plant  to  tiurow  out  a  fresh  supply  of 
blossoms ;  but  these  plants  should  never  be  suf- 
fered to  perfect  their  seed,  as  it  would  (peatly 
weaken  them,  and  generally  cause  their  enture  de- 
cay ;  for  the  sweet  Mueda  is  an  annual  in  its  prop- 
er climate,  and  therefore  naturally  decays  when  it 
has  ripened  its  seed.  It  is  frequentlv  observed 
that  the  seeds  of  the  mignonette  which  scattered 
themselves  in  the  autumn  produce  finer  plants 
than  those  that  are  sown  in  the  spring,  which 
should  teach  us  to  sow  a  part  of  our  seed  at  that 
season  of  the  year  in  pots  or  boxes,  kept  in  frames 
through  the  winter,  or  in  a  green  house. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BLACK  KNOTS  AGAIN. 

Mr.  Bbown: — ^Respected  SKr, — ^I  have  read  with 
eoBsiderable  interest  the  communication  for  rath- 
er the  postscript)  of  your  correspondent  J.  Lee,  of 
Salisbury,  Omn.  My  olgect  in  notimng  it  at  this 
time,  is  not  so  much  to  convince  Mr.  X.  by  my 
words,  but  to  put  him  as  well  as  others  in  a  way 
to  amvinee  themselves.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he 
did  not  fiad  very  distinct  traces  of  insects  in  M 
knots  of  last  year's  growth,  for  the  grubs  leave 
early  in  August,  and  the  knots  enlarge  and  alter 
their  shape  very  much  after  that  time.  But  now 
b  the  time,  the  present  month  of  Jul  v.  Watch 
oarefully  the  first  swellings,  (they  willM  diflicult 
to  find,  for  they  do  not  torn  Mack  until  late  in  au- 
tumn,) mark  them  well,  and  dissect  them  from  time 
to  time.  The  grubs  are  so  minnte  at  first  that  it 
will  require  a  lens  to  discover  them,  but  will  in 
a  abort  time  become  visiUe  to  the  naked  eye,  then 
cut  out  sections  of  the  limbs,  and  follow  the  prac- 
tice described  in  my  conununication  published  in 
the  March  number  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 
And  if  the  result  does  not  Drove  the  same.  Black 
Knots  must  be  different,  in  different  localities. 

I  stated  in  my  communication  to  the  March 
number,  that  the  warts  had  almost  enti^^  disap- 
peared in  New  Haven, and  its  vicinity  withm  three 
or  four  years.  Such  was  the  fact  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  I  find,  upon  examination, that  they  were 
as  nuBierous  as  ever  last  ^ear  in  some  locations. 

I  have  perused,  al80,wtth  much  interest,  the  ar- 
ticle on  black  knots,  copied  from  the  HorOculiurist, 
Eublished  in  the  June  number.  The  writer 
as  evidently  paid  much  attention  to  the  science  of 
Entomology,  and  has  followed  a  very  judicious 
course  in  nis  war  of  extermination.  But  in  my 
opini^  he  has  carried  on  his  operations  aoainst 
three  distinct  species  of  insects,  instead  of  one. 
The  one  that  punctured  the  twigs  with  a  sting  or 
Ovapositer,  must  have  been  a  species  of  Oioaoae, 
Locust,  for  such  is  the  course  that  species  of  in- 
sect follows.  The  cluster  of  eggs,  covered  with 
vanish,  was  probably  thait-of  the  tentcaterpiUar, 


while  the  black  kaet  insect  appeagaaa  yd  ankaowik 
to  him. 

I  have  made  the  above  renwtks  mors  to  arooN 
a  spirit  of  inouiry  and  investigation,  than  to  ano- 
^ate  to  myself  any  superior  knowled^  of  the  sn^ 
ject.  For  the  study  of  Entomology  is  one  so  intri- 
cate iumI  difficult,  that  ooe  short  fife  is  too  little  to 
obtain  a  tbor«Miffh  knowledge  of  it ;  it  ajppeaia, 
thecer(»e,  to  be  £e  duty  of  students  in  the  seieiiee 
to  assist  each  other,  although  they  may  difier  for 
a  while  in  their  opinions;  patient  investigatioa 
will,  in  time,  bring  them  to  the  same  conelusiOBa. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mks.  Nons  Dakuko. 

New  ifovea,  June  18/ib,  1853. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
PROSPSOTS  OF  TBB  &BASON. 

BY  A.  O.  COMINGS. 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  take  a  look  ahead,  and 
see  bow  thinss  are  likely  to  turn  out.  We  are 
now,  [June  25,]  sufficiently  near  the  top  of  the 
hill,  in  the  season,  to  desire  to  see  what  our  ag- 
ricultural prospects  are. 

Grass. — Never  during  May  and  June,  in  any 
season  remembered,  have  our  New  ikigland  pas- 
tures been  clothed  with  a  garment  of  more  beauti- 
ful green.  In  the  mowing  fields  grass  has  wmt 
forward  eariy,  and  in  this  vicinity  it  now  appears 
as  though  the  crop  would  be  light.  Old  fields 
requke  a  cool,  wet  May,  for  the  best  product  of 
mowing  g^ass.  The  month  was  not  dry;  but 
much  warmer  than  usual,  this  year.  The  grass 
shot  up  readily  and  ramdiy,  but  not  thi<^.  On 
old  fields,  whm  thcMoil  was  not  wet  and  cold, 
grass  is  thin,  and  the  crop  will  be  light.  On  new  - 
ground,  much  of  what  was  sown  to  grass  last 
yearfiuled  to  '^cateh"  well.  Such  ground  will  of 
course  give  but  a  light  crop.  QrouM  newly  seed* 
ed  with  clover,  in  some  parts  of  this  comty,  ham 
suffered  much  from  the  absence  of  the  usual  oo^ 
ering  of  snow,  during  the  winter.  Many  fields 
show  an  entire  or  almost  entire  loss  of  the  clover, 
by  winter  killing.  I  have  seen  acres  tQtfdther 
where  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  coversi  wilb 
the  roots  of  clover  which  had  been  thrown  out  of 
the  gound  by  freezing  and  thawing.  The  seasoa 
is  now  forward,  anJl  much  grass,  m  this  vicinty, 
is  losing  vitality,  for  want  of  more  rain.  The 
prospect  is  not  favorable  to  the  idea  of  a  very 
heavy  hay  crop. 

Indian  Corn  looks  remarkably  well  for  the  time 
of  year.  If  the  latter  part  of  summer  should  be 
as  favorable  as  the  first  part  has  been,  the  corn 
crop  will  be  very  fine  this  year.  But  while  we 
ought  always  to  hope,  we  ought  never  to  presume. 
Oar  expectations  may  be  cut  short. 

Potatoes  have  not  reached  their  criUcal  time  of 
life .  There  has  been  a  great  plan  ti  og,  and  i f  there 
should  be  a  great  rottbg  belor^  the  twentieth  of 
September,  it  will  not  very  much  surprise  some 
people.    But  we  hope  for  the  best  of  potatoes. 

Spring  Gkain  has  -mostly  suffered  somewhat 
from  the  forwardness  of  the  season.  Much  of  it 
has  the  usual  appearanee  of  grain  that  is  sown 
when  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  comes 
on  too  rapidly.  It  0ows  tip  thin  on  the  ground , 
is  light  stcawed  and  ligh*  beaded. 
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The  bbeMmtoim  bags  Imve  aBBo^  fwaen 
very  much.  They  have  left  hardlj  a  hope  of 
pnmpidiie  '^for  Thaafcagiviug."  They  have  ealsD 
the  oaciraibei»before  they  ooaM  he  picked.  They 
have  DOtereB  waited  for  a  prepafatoon  of  aalt  aed 
^D^^ar.  Sqnashea^  snimiier  and  trint«r  kinds, 
faave  been  moei  mercileeflly-  tteated  by  the  army 
of  bogiB.  Bat  somebody  will  raise  seme  of  all 
these  thingv ''for  seed,"  andoikbtedly.  ( 

The  prospeet  is  that  there  will  not  be  mnoh 
esDwing  about  /ncti,  next  fall.  There  are  two 
nmsons.  One  is^  there  are  not  so  msny  of  those 
wonderful  xoovtsrs  kept  now,  as  were  oaee.  Grow* 
ing  is  therefore  beooming  a  little  uufpopular,  sinoe 
the  big  Shanghai  rooster  bmet  his  windpipe  in  an 
attempt  to  give  a  specimen  of  Chinese  muric. 
The  other  reason  is,  the  fruit  is,  evidently,  the 
most  of  it,  destined  to  be  ''food  for  worms,'*  like 
all  fruit  eaters.  Apple  trees  in  many  phioes  look 
sn  though  some  sudden  stop  had  been  put  to  the 
course  of  nature.  I  suppose,  however,  that  it  is 
fdl  very  natural  for  worms  to  eat,  and  for  trees  to 
look  very  bare  when  their  leaves  are  gone,  or  very 
uninterestingly  when  the  leaves  appear  to  be  dry 
on  the  tree.  If  good  winter  fruit  does  not  com- 
mand a  price,  next  foU,  it  will  be  a  little  strange. 

There  is  hope,  yet,  for  a  good  lot  of  peaches. 
The  little  mischievous  chap  that  bites  the  plums 
and  the  apples  does  not  seem  ta  bd  so  feud  of 
peaches,  lliat  is  really  eneonra^ng.  It  is  al- 
ways a  keky  idea  to  those  who  do  not  raise  any, 
but  have  some  cousins  who  do,  to  remember  the 
lelationslap  just  at  the  best  Ume  to  "co  and  se 
the  folks  and  get  some  peaches."  Well,  who 
wouldn't! 

We,  here  in  New  Hamprinre,  have  our  articu- 
lar proi^cte.  Our  Agricultural  Societies  are 
•wide  awake,  to  make  the  year  tell.  Our  legislsr 
t«re  has  had  "the  ague"  over  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernor Marlm's  Message  oonceraiDg  an  agricnltu* 
ral  commission.  They  have  finally  pus  a  wet 
blanket  upon  the  whole  subject  and  sent  it  to  bed. 
Whether  it  will  be  found  to  sleep  a  whole  year  re- 
mains for  time^and  tide  to  tell  and  establish.  At 
any  rate,  the  wisdom  of  tixis  legLslature  has  taken 
ito  shape.  On  this  subject  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
pto  hate  no  definite  id«i,  and  it  is  therefore,  to 
them,  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  goes 
thm  wav  or  that.  1 

The  hay-season  is  now  upon  ns.  The  ground 
is>heooiDaDgvevy  dry.  The  old  idea  of  making 
hay  while  the  sun  shines  will  not  be  forgotten.  But 
if  hay  is  soosehsd  excessively  under  a  burning  sun 
it  wiU  lose  very  much  of  ite  value,  by  the  crum- 
bling of  the  leaves  and  heads. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  for  better  success  in 
all  our  efibrte,  in  the  future.  Of  what  has  been, 
and  of  what  now  is,  we  have  some  knowledge. 
But  concerning  the  future  all  is  conjecture.  Yet 
we  humbly  hope,  and  every  mind  struggles  in  the 
world  of  mind  to  accomplish  some  desired  and  de- 
sirable service.  The  anicultural  student  wrestles 
violently  inth  tha  c^moulties  which  oppose  his 
pfogrsfls ;  and  the  plowman  studies  deep  philoso^ 
pby  while  he  treads  the  newly  opened  furrow,  and 
pushes  hiscenqosst  at  the  point  of  the  plow. 

An  interest  for  the  honor  of  agriculture  is  fhst 
ripening  to  maturity.  Things  as  of  old  are  pass- 
ing away.  Schohuv  wiU  be  plow-boys^  and  phi- 
losophers will  be  farmers.  The  spirit  of  this 
obaoge  is  touching  the  sprlogs  of  motion,  and] 


what  is  to  be  very  soon  wiU  be.  Ignorance  must 
learn  to  be  ashamed,  and  the  rase  of  dandyism,  in 
ite  thousand  forms,  must  give  place  to  that  prac- 
tical common  sense  upon  which  the  weal  of  the 
world  depends.  a.  a.  c. 

Mason,  N.  H,         ' 

BuxaxfOt  PRunmo  "rp^^«^ 


The  figure  above  represents  a  pair  of  SUding 
Pruning  Shears,  They  have  a  movaUe  centre  for 
the  motbn  of  one  of  the  blades,  by  which  metfns, 
instead  of  a  crushing  cut,  they  make  a  draw  cut, 
leaving  the  section  of  the  part  attached  to  the 
tree  or  shrub  smooth,  as  if  cut  off  with  a  knife. 

These  shears  are  especially  convenient  and  com- 
forteble  in  trimiiring  raspberry,  blackberry,  goose- 
berty  and  other  boshes  that  have  thorns,  or  for 
heading  in  peach  or  plum  trees. 

OaBDBr  OB  nSDOB  SBBABS. 


These  are  admirably  adapted  for  shearing  hedg- 
es, borders  of  wa&s>  or,  if  set  with  a  keen  edge, 
for  heading  in  small  trees. 

GRASS  EDGING  OB  BORDER  SHEARS. 


These  are  used  for  trimming  the  rides  of  box  Mid 
grass  edgings,  and  are  constructed  with  a  roller  so 
that  the  operator  may  stend  upright  whilst  uring 
them  ;  the  one  figured  here  has  a  wheel  attached, 
which  is  generally  considered  an  advantoge. 


Errors  in  Growing  Bsans. — Lima  bean  rines 
are  usually  suffered  to  wind  themselves  around  a 
pole  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  hish,  and  before  the 
rine  reaches  the  top  of  the  pole,  some  beans  are 
already  of  a  sise  to  be  pulled,  near  its  bottom. 
Lima  beans  should  be  pinched  off  when  five  and  a 
half  feet  high,  and  they  will  readily  throw  out 
side  shoote  well  filled  with  pods,  which  will  ripen 
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before  frost ;  whereas,  when  not  shortened  in,  the 
beans  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  vine  cannot  per- 
fect themselves  in  time  to  be  saved.  It  is  unfair 
to  expect  a  gill  of  sap  to  travel  through  forty  feet 
of  vine  wrapped  around  a  pole,  and  make  a  perfect 
bean  at  the  extreme  end  of  it. 


BLACK  KNOT  IN  PLUM  TRBB8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — When  the  carrier  brought  the 
last  Farmer  into  my  door-vard,  I  met  him,  as  I 
was  returning  from  my  garden,  where  I  had  been 
carefully  examining  some  of  the  newly  forming 
''knots'*  upon  some  young  sprouts  erowing,  or 
trying  to  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  an  old  * 'purple 
damson''  tree.  I  took  the  paper,  and  the  first  ar- 
ticle I  noticed,  was  the  one  on  the  first  page,  call- 
ing attention  once  more  to  this  subject.  After 
readine  the  article,  which  aflTorded  but  little  li^ht 
upon  this  perplexing  point  of  inquiry,  and  which 
was  chiefly  designed  to  induce  careful  observation, 
at  this  favorable  season  of  the  year,  I  returned  to 
the  garden  and  renewed  my  examinations,  and  I 
will  give  you  YthdX  facts  I  have  discovered*  and  my 
speculations  upon  them.  First  the  facts.  These 
protuberances,  or  ''knots,"  commence  about  the 
time  the  leaves  open  upon  the  trees,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  swelling,  or  enlargement  upon  the  side  of 
the  limb,  and  generally  upon  wood  of  the  last  year's 


growth ;  always  upon  young,  fresh  ^and  sappy 

wood.    Soon  the  bark  cracks  open  for  considerably  Sail,  showed  dearly  that  some  insect  had  inserted 


extent  upon  the  limb,  varying  from  one  to  six  inch- 
es, and  sometimes  extending  along  continuqualv 
for  half  a  yard.  This  opening  in  the  bark  is  lapid- 
ly  filled  with  a  sort  of  fungus,  or  porous  woody 
substance,  in  which  the  regiSar  fibres  of  healthy 
wood  do  not  appear,  but  which  will  readily  sug- 
.  gest  to  the  observer  the  idea  of  disease — of  a  bad 
gore — of  a  cancer  upon  a  human  limb.  Indeed,  I 
can  think  of  nothing  they  so  much  resemble  as  can- 
cers, or  scrofulous  sores,  £  have  seen  upon  the  hu- 
man body.  As  these  sores  progress,  they  extend 
into  the  oone,  or  into  the  wood,  come  to  the  heart 
of  it,  and  frequently  nearly,  or  quite  round  and 
through  the  entire  limb,  and  tbe  wood  becomes 
porous,  resembling  a  diseased,  carious  bone,  and 
dies. 

Now  for  another  fact :  in  examining  these  pro- 
tuberances, at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  have 
found,  on  examining  them  carefully,  near  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  tbe  branches,  or  more  prominent  por- 
tions, a  small  maggot,  very  small,  but  laree 
enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  My  ob- 
servations this  morning,  have  detected,  at  least, 
half  a  dozen  of  them,  finding  one  or  more  in  every 
branch,  and  often  discovenng  the  path,  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  length,  which  had  undoubtedly 
been  his  "path  of  life,"  afibrding  him  food  and 
shelter  thus  far  in  his  maggot,  or  nrst  form  of  ex- 
istence. Two  or  three  weeks  later  than  this  date, 
these  maggots  may  be  found  considerably  larger ; 
but  never,  I  think,  attaining  to  more  than  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  leneth,  and  the  sise  of  a  com- 
mon pin ;  or  possibly  a  littie  more.  Later  in  the 
season  I  have  oflen  discovered  their  path,  extend- 
ing along  an  inch  or  more,  through  the  central 
part  of  this  fungus  matter,  and  leadinff  out  at 
length,  where  we  may  suppose  he  founa  himself 
possessed  of  a  pair  of  wings,  and  the  power  of 
using  tbem. 

Now  for  my  speculations.    Tbe  inquiry  may 


arise,  are  tiiese  fangi,  or  sores,  thrown  oat  aa 
eruptions  appear  upon  the  surfiioe  of  the  humaa 
body,  firom  disease  in  the  sap,  the  blood  of  ^e 
tree  T  and  thas  a£Rirding  a  convenient  plaee  for  the 
moth,  or  fly,  in  which  to  deposit  its  egg,  beoeme 
incidentally  its  birth  place  and  cradle? 
Or  does  the  insect,  the  moth  or  fly,  in  the  latter 

Eart  of  the  season,  insert  its  ege  m  the  healthy 
ark,  or  soft  wood  of  the  summw's  growth,  to  be 
hatched  out  the  ensuing  season,  as  &e  sap  flowi 
freely,  and  the  vrarm  sun  is  feit  by  it  ?  This  lat- 
ter is,  I  am  confident,  the  true  view  of  the  sn^ect. 
But  what  is  the  cause  of  each  an  extensive  *^knot" 
or  sore  upon  the  limb?  Certainly  no  sneh  result 
follows  a  slight  incision  or  vround  made  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  Is  it  not  probable  that  Nature  baa 
prepared  this  insect,  to  propogate  its  Idnd,  throogh 
this  peculiar  process  ?  and  accordingly  by  a  law 
we  cannot  fully  scan,  made  its  sting,  or  the  depoe> 
ited  egg,  act  upon  the  wood  as  a  poison,  throwing 
out  just  such  an  excrescence  as  is  neoessarjr  to  its 
existence?  This  is  my  opinion.  And  I  think  the 
vegetable  world  afibrds  many  examples  analogous 
to  this  theory.  Many  a  time,  in  my  boyhood* 
have  I  plucked  a  certain  forest  weed  in  the  paetore, 
or  by  tne  road  side,  grovring  perhape  to  the  height 
of  three  feet;  the  stock  grown,  and  about  as 
large  as  a  pipe  stem,  and  having,  somewhere  mid 
way  of  it,  a  Dall  or  bulge,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
perfectly  sound.    A  careful  examination  of  this 


an  egg  in  the  stock  of  the  young  weed,  which 
caused  the  fibres  to  part  in  the  centre,  and  swell 
out  to  the  size  above  described,  and  containing 
within  a  pulpy  substance,  in  the  midst  of  whi<£. 
would  be,  at  first,  an  egg,  and  then  in  due  time  a 
maggot,  which  feeds  upon  the  tender  juicy  sub- 
stance. Nature  has  so  wonderfully  provided  for  it. 
In  Autumn  these  balls  will  be  found  to  have,  ia 
the  side  of  them,  a  small  round  hole,  through  whioh 
the  imprisoned  maggot  makes  his  escape. 

Similar  to  this  are  the  round  balls  often  seen  at- 
tached to  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  familiarly 
called  *<oak  apples."  They  are  composed  of  veg- 
etable matter;  their  formation  is  a  wonderfol 
specimen  of  mechanical  precision  and  skill ;  and 
yet  they  grow,  or  result  from  the  insertion  of  the 
egg  of  a  moth  or  fly,  in  the  fibrous  substance  of 
the  young  and  tender  leaf.  They  form  a  perfeet 
ball,  the  wall  of  whioh  is  in  substance  much  like 
the  leaf  itself,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  large  oham* 
her  within,  suspended  by  fine  fibres,  extending  to 
the  wall  all  round,  is  a  small  sack,  or  sheu,  in 
which  at  first  is  an  egg,  then  a  maggot,  which 
finally  escapes  by  crawfing  through  the  widl  of  its 
prison. 

Now  in  these  cases,  certainly  the  hermit  insect 
b  the  prime  cause.  She  lays  her  egg,  and  Nature 
takes  it  into  its  fostering  oare  ;  aoS  though  we 
cannot  fully  comprehend  the  subtie  principles,  by 
which  the  process  is  carried  on,  yet  the  fiicts  can- 
not be  disputed.  Nature,  in  her  bencAoence,  re- 
gards not  man  alone,  but  all  living  things.  By 
laws  the  most  subtle,  by  arrangements  the  most 
complete,  as  they  often  appear  to  ns,  yet  really 
the  most  free  and  simple,  are  the  wants  of  all  sop- 
plied. 

Possibly  in  some  non-essentials  in  the  above 
theory,  I  may  have  erred ;  I  may  not  be  correct 
as  to  the  time  when  the  egg  is  inserted ;  when  it 
takes  its  wings  and  moves  in  the  air.    I  have 
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made  no  dirooTeriM,  that  fully  determined  every 
diffioolty  of  these  points ; — ^but  that  I  am  right,  as 
to  the  prime  oaase  of  the  *^ Black  Knots  in  Plum 
Trees j^*  I  haTO  no  donbt. 

In  respect  to  a  prevention,  I  can  only  say,  that 
in  oase  of  the  '*Uarcolio'*  that  works  upon  the 
young  fruitf  apon  the  -same  trees,  we  must  make 
our  efforts  in  the  direction  of  the  insect  itself.  We 
cannot  prevent  the  injury  to  the  tree,  when  the 
sting  is  made,  the  poison  inserted.  We  must  find 
oat  the  fly  and  destroy  him,  or  apply  something  to 
the  bark  of  the  trees  that  will  prevent  its  ravages. 
-^Maine  Farmsr^ z.  t. 

HAT  OAP8. 

With  the  almost  uniformly  dry  months  of  July 
and  August,  as  we  have  had  for  three  years  past  in 
this  region,  the  haymaker  may  say,  perhaps,  that 
coverings  for  the  protection  of  his  hay-cocks  are 
nnnecessary.  But  there  are  sections  of  country 
every  s^pmer,  where  the  *' weather  is  catching," 
and  large  quantities  of  hay  are  ruined  or  much 
injured.  Afler  the  grass  has  been  made  nearly 
ready  f(Hr  the  bam,  the  loss  is  not  that  of  the 
grass  alone,  but  of  the  labor  also  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  which  has  now  become  a 
part  of  the  value  of  the  crop. 

Besides,  if  there  is  a  way  to  protect  the  partial- 
ly made  crop  out  of  doors,  it  prevents  many  tons 
from  being  injured  after  being  taken  in.  When 
the  rain  comes,  the  length  of  its  duration  is  un- 
certain, and  the  farmer  will  on;en  hurry  in  hay 
that  is  not  sufficiently  cured,  and  that  will  heat 
and  become  musty  in  the  bam.  And  then  there 
springs,  both  from  the  wetting  and  the  moulding, 
a  disappdntment  and  nneasiness  of  feeling,  that 
should  be  avoided,  if  it  can  be  done  without  too 
expensive  an  outlay.     • 

Again,  in  curing  clover  hay,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  remain  out  two  or  three 
nights,  and  there  is  too  much  risk  vrithont  some 
protection  to  the  cooks. 

.  A  simple,  cheap,  and  thoroughly  eflbctual  rem- 
edy against  losses  by  wetting  hay,  may  be  found  by 
using  sheeting  a  yard  wide,  and  sewing  two  |deoes 
two  yards  long,  each,  together ;  hem  the  edges ; 
tnra  down  the  comer  an  inch,  and  then  that  turn 
another  inch,  and  sew  it  down  strong.  This  will 
form  a  loop,  into  which  a  strong  twine  must  be 
placed.  When  the  cap  is  thrown  over  the  cock, 
thrast  a  pine  (un  about  a  foot  long  through  the 
string  at  each  comer,  and  up  into  the  hay,  which 
will  keep  the  cap  in  place,  unless  the  whole  cock 
is  overturned. 

Your  cap,  made  .as  above,  will  be  two  yards 
square,  which  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
half  or  two-thirds  the  way  down  of  a  common 
cock  ;  beyond  this  the  nun  will  do  no  harm,  as  the 
water  will  not  penetrate  the  hay. 

Good  firm  sheeting,  worth  eight  to  nine  cents  a 
yard,  will  shed  the  rain  from  the  hay  through 


the  caps  will  last  a  lifetime  by  taking  good  care 
of  them  when  not  in  use. 

Take  a  light  ncdl  cask  and  make  a  bail  to  it  from 
part  of  a  hoop,  to  keep  and  carry  the  pins  in, 
and  yon  are  then  prorided  with  a  remedy  which 
will  pay  its  cost  in  a  single  season  of  ''catching 
weather."  « 


F»r  the  ITew  Enifl€Md  Farmer, 

BPPBOT  OP  HIGH  OULTUBB  ON  FRUIT 

TREBS, 

Mr.  EniTOR : — ^Your  Topsfield  correspondent ,  M. , 
in  the  Farmer  for  June,  has  started  a  very  interest- 
ing and  important  question  to  the  Horticulturist, 
and  one  wnich  I  should  be  glad  to  have  fully  dis- 
cussed in  your  columns, — The  effect  of  high  culture 
upon  the  longevity  as  toell  as  the  productive:ness  of 
fruit  trees.  Cultivators  very  generally  agree  that 
previous  to  nlanting  an  orchard  the  soil  should  be 
enriched  and  deepened  by  manuring  and  thorough 
cultivation .  Subsoiling  or  trench-plowing  the  soil , 
when  practicable,  and  that  for  the  first  tew  years 
at  least  after  planting,  the  ground  should  be  kept 
mellow  by  constant  cultivation.  The  late  Mr. 
Downing  says,  in  his  "Froit  and  Fruit  TYees," 
''That,  before  planting,  the  ground  should  be  well 
prepared  for  the  trees,"  and,  that  "it  is  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  in  all  Toung  orchards  to  keep 
the  ground  m3llow  and  loose l)y  cultivation ;  in- 
deed,of  two  adjoining  orchard8,one  planted  and  kept 
in  grass,  and  the  other  plowed  for  the  first  five 
years /'there  will  be  an  incredible  diflhrence  in  favor 
of  the  later ;  not  only  will  these  trees  show  rich, 
dark,  luxuriant  foliage,  and  clean  smooth  stems, 
while  those  neglected  will  have  a  starved  and  sick- 
ly look,  but  the  size  of  the  trees  in  the  cultivated 
orchard  will  be  tr^le  those  of  the  others  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  and  a  tree  in  one  will  be  ready  to 
bear  an  abundant  crop,  before  the  other  has  com- 
menced yielding  a  peck  of  good  fruit. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thohak,  in  his  "Fruit  Culturist,"  strong- 
ly recommends  '*very  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  hj  manuring  and  deep  plowing  previous  to 
planting,  and  that  when  trench  plowing  cannot  be 
accomplished,  the  holes  shoula  be  7  or  8  feet  in 
diameter  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  deep. 
The  earth  should  be  mixed  with  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  well-rotted  manure,  or  still  better  with  a 
compost  made  and  worked  over  some  weeks  pre- 
viously, consisting  of  2  or  3  parts  of  muck  or  peat, 
one  of  bam  manure,  and  a  fifth  part  of  leuched 
ashes.  Af^r  plan  ting,  thorough,  constant  cultiva- 
tion with  low  hoed  crops,  and  the  more  frequently 
the  plow  or  cultivator  losses  among  them  the 
greater  will  be  the  benefitlo  the  soil.'^  Again,  be 
says,  "The  truth  should  be  unalterably  fixed  on 
every  farmer's  mind,  that  the  orchard  should  have 
the  best  piece  of  land  on  the  farm,  so  long  as  clean, 
thrifty  trees,  loaded  with  fair,  large  and  highly  fla- 
vored fruit,  are  to  be  preferred  to  light  c^>ps  of 
half  grown  and  distorted  fruit,  deficient  in  flavor; 
with  the  additional  diflerence,  that  the  former  may 
be  brought  into  full  bearing  in  one-third  of  the  time 
required  for  the  later."  "If  two  specimens  could 
be  exhibited  side  by  side,  the  one  ehowing  the 
stunted,  lingering,  mice  eaten  and  moss  covered 
trees,  caused  by  neglect :  and  the  other,  the  vig- 
orous and  thriuy  growth,  and  the  fair  and  abund- 


a  itorm  of  ibiee  or  four  days'  oontinnaiice ;  and'ant  crops,  resulting  firom  fine  and  dean  culture; 
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noQ«  ooald  fail  to  be  satisfied  of  the  eaperiori^  of 
the  one  and  the  impolioy  of  the  other." 

Mr.  Barr7,  in  his  *'fVuit  Garden,"  says,  "No 
soil,  whatever  may  be  its  original  fertility,  can 
sastain  a  heavy  and  continued  vegetation  for  many 
years  without  becoming,  to  some  extent  exhansted. 
Indeed  there  are  few  people  so  fortunate,  except 
those  who  settle  apon  new,  uncultivated  lands,  as 
to  procure  a  soil  that  does  not  need  manuring  to 
fit  it  for  the  first  planting  with  trees."  The  very 
common  practice  in  regard  to  the  use  of  manure, 
is  to  apply  none  for  several  years,  until  the  trees 
have  Mgun  to  show  signs  of  feebleness  and  ex- 
haustion when  large  qoantities  are  applied,  thus 
inducing  a  rank  and  plethoric  growth,  that  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  seized  with  diseases.  The  proper 
way  is  lo  apply  a  small  dressing  of  well  deoomposed 
material,  like  some  of  the  composts  reoummended, 
every  autumn."  Instances  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  where  trees  have  been  planted  by 
neighbors  at  the  same  time  with  like  preparation 
andprocured  from  the  same  sooroe  ;  by  difierence 
in  atler  cultivation  those  of  one  have  in  the  course 
of  five  years  doubled  in  siie  those  of  the  other 
which  were  planted  in  ground  seeded  down  the 
second  year  m>m  planting. 

My  own  conviction ,  Mr.  Editor,  is,  that  to  obtain 
the  hiffhest  possible  results  from  orcharding,  the 
ground  should  be  well  prepared-^enrichea  and 
constantly  ooltivated.  In  all  pablished  examples 
of  the  unusual  yield  of  trees  where  the  attendant 
orcumstances  are  narrated — ^we  find  hi^h  cnlture* 
proved  to  be  an  important  imd  inducing  c^use. 
The  following  statement  which  I  cut  from  a  news- 
paper a  short  time  since  will  illustrate : — ^'^Mr.  Mo- 
ses Jones,  of  Brookline,  near  Boston,  a  most  skil- 
ful cultivator,  set  112  apple  trees,  two  rods  apart, 
and  peach  trees  between  both  ways.  The  e^hth 
year  he  had  228  barrels  of  Applet  ^^  in  a  few 
years  firom  setting  the  tarees  $4M  worth  of  peaches 
in  a  single  year ;  and  the  best  part  of  th»>story  is, 
that  large  crops  of  vegetates  were  raised  upon 
the  same  land,  nearly  paying  for  the  manure  and 
labor.  The  tenth  year  from  settinff,  many  of  the 
apple  trees  produced  four  or  five  oarrels  each." 
What  eflect  this  forcing,  (if  furnishing  trees  every 
element  required  to  annually  perfect  large  crops  of 
fruit  may  be  thus  termed,)  will  have  upon  their 
longevity,  I  cannot  speak  from  experience.  ^  I  hope 
those  of  your  correspondents  in  possession  of  facts 
on  this  subject  will  communicate  them  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  less  experienced.  Will  it  not  be  bet- 
tor for  the  orchardist  who  seeks  the  largest  profit 
from  hb  investment,  to  pursue  that  course  of  cul- 
ture which  shidl  secure  to  him  quick  returns  with 
annual  dividends,  even  tiiough  it  may  be  proved 
that  trees  thus  hiehly  cAtivated  may  noc  endure 
so  long  as  when  the  orchard  is  seeded  down  and 
the  trees  pretty  much  left  to  themselves.  If  by 
care  and  culture  an  orchard  may  be  made  to  av- 
erage one  barrel  of  apples  per  tree,  per  annum 
for  fifty  years,  and  by  a  difiSirent  course  the  same 
orchara  shall  endure  for  an  hundred  years  and  av- 
erage but  half  a  bairel,  which  think  you,  sir, 
would  be  the  most  useful  and  profitable  mode? 

A.  Q.  HAiirou). 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  June  28, 1853. 


by  surgeons,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  evsr 
been  used  to  prevent  the  loss  of  mi^  by  leakage 
from  the  udder  of  the  cow.  The  mode  of  apply- 
ing is  as  follows :  After  miUdiig,  take  a  thin  pieee 
of  muslin,  the  siis  of  a  three  cent  piece,  wet  it  in 
the  collodion  and  apply  it  ijuickly  to  the  end  of 
the  teat.  It  dries  immediately,  and  adheting 
firmly,  prevento  the  escape  of  milk  from  the  orifice. 
It  can  readily  be  removed  at  the  next  milking. 

On  first  making  use  of  this  means  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate anjTthing  more  than  temporarily  to  pro- 
vent  the  eril.  After  making  a  few  applications  it 
was  discontinued,  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  it  had  permanently  lessened  the  &alt. 
Upon  reflection,  the  modus  operandi  appeared  as 
follows  :  first,  the  collodion  contracte  uie  orifice 
and  thus  prevents  the  escape  of  milk ;  and  second, 
the  bae  becomine  distended,  ite  capacity  is  per- 
manently enlamd.    Try  it. 

Another  useml  purpose  of  this  artaele  may  be 
mentioned.  Cows  teate  often  beoosAe  tender  frost 
chaps  and  deep  fissures  in  them.  They  mav  readi- 
ly he  cured  by  moistoningapieceof  muslin  in  this 
liquid  and  applying  it  smoothly  to  the  parte  af- 
fected. It  adheres  so  firmly  that  it  will  not  be 
loosened  even  if  the  calf  is  allowed  to  draw  the 
milk. — New  York  Agriatitor. 


To  PRKVXNT  Cows  VBOM  SBBDMNa  MiLK.—OI- 

lodion  [Liquid  cuticle]  is  a  somewhat  recent  dis- 
covery, and  has  been  applied  to  ttsefol  purposes 


OIROUIiATION  OF  SAP. 

A  clergyman  of  some  distinction  not  lon^  since 
commenced  his  Sabbath    discourse   as  follows : 
* 'There  ard  some  things  that  I  know  t  know,  some 
things  that  I  think  I  Know,  and  some  thinzs  that 
I  know  I  do  not  know."     We  have  often  thought 
of  this  oomprehensive  sentence  when  we  have  read 
the  philosophical  explanation  of  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries, in  regard  to  subjecto  which  we  are 
very  much  inclined  to  think  might  better  be  classed 
in  the  last  dirision  of  sulijecto  above  givMi,  whfle 
they  speak  as  if  with  authority.  Oneofour  most  ju- 
dicious writers,  who  seldoin^istakes  the  imanna- 
tion  for  the  actual  perception,  (the  learned  editor 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,)  in  a  recent  number 
says,  **The  sap  is  elevated  (in  the  tree)  in  the  same 
manner  ss  oil  rises  in  the  wick  of  the  lamp. ' '    We 
*<do  not  know"  that  this  is  not  true,  hot  it  seems 
to  us  safer  and  therefore  wiser  to  me  oidy  as  hj^ 
fothms  what  must  be  acknowledged  so  very  &r 
from  absolute  demonstration.    Perhaps  the  elabo- 
rated sap  descends  *4n  the  same  manner,"  and 
Serfaaps  too  it  does  not.    There  are  very  aerioiM 
iflicttlties  attending  any  theory  which  has  under- 
taken to  provide  for  the  circulation  of  fluids  in  yeg^ 
etables.     We  have  litUe  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
system  of  influences  which  causes  the  entire  dr- 
cdation  of  vegelaUe  jmees,  which  first  sets  it  m 
motioB  aft  the  root.    Bat  we  slMraU  be  imwiUlBfr 
to  assert  any  thing  en  this  sal^set,  as  a  malter  or 
absolute  truth,  beyond  the  mere  fiust  that  thdr  cir- 
culation is  actually  carried  on. 

Some  recent  investigations  in  Europe  have  been 
published,  which  are  of  considerable  importence. 
They  refer  to  the  formation  and  propagation  of 
cells,  Ac.,  and  to  the  circolation  of^the  sap.  The 
former  are  too  purely  scientific,  vritbout  much 
practical  importance,  to  receive  very  general  at* 
tention.  The  theory  on  the  latter  wanch  of  the 
subject  approaches  the  point  of  actual  demonstra- 
tion. The  reeulte  arrived  at  are,  that  the  nitro- 
geoMsd  etemente,  whteh  an  used  by  the  plant,  eke 
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oomre jed  upwards  from  the  root  exclasively  through 
ttie  woody  tissue  of  trees,  whfle  oxygen  and  carbon 
'  are  absorbed  and  given  out  only  oy  the  leaf.  As 
this  process  is  essential  to  growth,  the  inference  is 
ineTitable  that  there  can  be  no  ^owth  when  there 
are  no  leaves.  Whether  this  is  m  accordance  with 
anpposed  facts,  we  are  not  so  clear.  The  descend- 
ing sap,  afler  its  preparation  In  the  leaf,  descends 
only  in  the  bark^  forming  new  layers  on  the  outside 
of  the  wood  already  formed.  Hence  cutting  a  rina 
through  the  bark  does  not  prevent  the  ascent  of 
sap,  nor  ks  elaboration  in  the  leaf,  nor  its  descent 
until  it  encounters  the  ring.  Here  its  progress  is 
stayed.  The  result  is  a  greater  growth  above  the 
ring,  more  wood,  and  more  fruit.  Hence  this  may 
prove  of  practical  benefit  to  the  fruit-grower. 

The  excess  of  sap,  or  that  portion  which  is  not 
used  up  in  new  formations,  enters  the  wood  through 
the  horizontal  organs,  and  again  ascends,  thus 
making  a  constant  circuit,  as  in  animals.  We  caii- 
not  believe  that  capllary  attraction  does  all  this. 
'^Plaughf  Loom  and  Anvil. 

RsifARKS. — Most  of  us  assert  that  things  are  so, 
and  so,  when  we  have  neither  felt  them  nor  seen 
them.  Now  we  hav  e  never  dearly  seen  the  sap 
ascend  in  the  plant,  yet,  from  much  reading,  from 
long  observation,  and  some  investigation,  we  have 


bor  and  care  of  the  gardener  in  stirring  the  ground 
and  reeulatins  the  amount  of  sun  and  shMJe,  air 
and  moisture  they  received. — Hampshire  Express, 


A  RB8IDBNOB  Of  CHINA. 

Settled  down  in  the  wilds  of  Kal^ria,  away 
from  libraries  and  books  of  reference,  having  no 
fear  of  ^'reviewers"  to  daunt  him,  but  having  a 
huge  and  weighty  ennui  to  be  cheated  occasional* 
ly  during  the  uncertiun  leisure  of  a  tent  life,  Mr. 
Power,  son  of  the  incomparable  and  unreplaceahle 
Power,  turns  over  the  old  journals  recording  his 
nomadic  life,  and  from  their  somewhat  illegible 
pages  he  constructs  a  most  readable  and  agrcea- 
Die  book. 

Mr.  Power  has  not  only  travelled,  he  has  Uved 
in  the  countries  he  visited ;  by  which  we  mean 
that  he  not  only  saw  them,  but  tried  to  realize 
their  life  ;  and  his  sketches,  even  when  of  merely 
slight  externals  are  always  virid  and  suggestive. 
A  few  extracts  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  variety 
and  amusement  crowded  into  this  single  volume:-— 

▲  TITUAN  CAID   '*BAI8ING    TBB  WIND." 

**He  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  his  mode 
of  acquirin|;  wealth,  and  regularly  'squeeied' 
every  individual  under  bis  government.  One  in- 
^nious  plan  of  extorting  a  loan  from  an  unwill- 


juug  uM«,.,»«uo,  •««  o.«.  *^™  .^,«.-,  ^v  «»,.  ^  capitalist,  was  to  tie  his  bands  together,  and 
become  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  this  and  other  jnfroduoe  a  couple  of  wUd  cats  into  the  wide  seat 
theories  as  to  speak  of  them  unqualifiedly  as/ac^5.  ^  "  '•   • -•^'  -     '"•^- "•^  ' 


At  the  same  time  we  suppose  the  general  appre- 
hension is,  with  nearly  all,  as  we  have  stated. 
Not  that  we  know  things  as  we  assume  to  know 
when  we  repeat  them  under  the  solemnities  of  an 
oath,  but  use  unqualified  expressions  with  regard 
to  things  which  dl  know  it  is  not  given  to  finite 
wisdom  fully  to  comprehend. 

We  are  glad  to  copy  the  whole  article,  that  we 
may  preserve  the  ad^tional  value  which  the  wri- 
ter has  connected  with  our  poor  remarks. 


BOBINQ  CORN. 


Some  ask  how  many  times  it  is  best  to  hoe  com 
and  other  crops.  The  best  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion was  given  us  a  few  days  since  by  a  farmer 
whom  we  had  observed  often  at  work  in  a  field  of 
com  in  sight  of  our  window.  In  going  over  the 
piece  with  him,  and  remarking  the  remarkaUe 
ffrowth,  we  asked  him  how  many  times  he  usual- 
ly hoed  his  com.  **WhT,"  said  he,  •«!  do  as  I 
was  brought  up  by  my  mther  to  do.  He  never 
had  any  particular  number  of  times,  but  hoed  it 
aU  be  could.  I  find  it  rrows  fiuter,  and  stands 
dry  weather  better,  the  oftener  it  is  hoed."  This 
is  the  true  philosophy  of  colore ;  stir  the  ground. 
The  direction  for  eany  and  good  crops,  after  the 
pryper  previous  preparation,  would  be  to  stir  the 
gp>und.  Crops  are  like  animals — they  need  pet- 
ting and  care.  A  friend  was  remarking  to  us  one 
evening,  the  diflhrenee  in  the  erowth  of  melon 
vines  in  a  neighbor's  garden  aad  in  bis  own,  side 
bgr  side,  of  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  both  rich, 
with  the  same  kind  of  preparation  for  the  seed, 
and  the  seed  sown  at  the  same  time.  The  neigh- 
bor's melons  were  in  blossom,  while -his  own,  he 
said,  were  but  three  or  four  inches  in  height.  The 
diflbreaoe  hat  been  pfodneed  by  tha  eoBstaat  la- 


of  his  inexpressibles.  This  was  a  way  of  bring- 
ing them  to  the  scratch,  which  never  failed,  and 
by  degrees  this  excellent  ruler  grew  to  be  enor- 
mously rich.  The  Emperor,  thinking  at  last  that 
his  sponge  must  be  foil,  sent  for  him  to  Fez,  to 
have  a  grand  squeeze. 

'^The  wretched  old  victim  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son and  soundly  bastinadoed,  a  process  which  re- 
lieved him  of  some  of  his  too  plethoric  wealth. 
Strips  of  cotton,  cQpped  in  turpentine,  were  tied 
round  his  fingers  and  toes,  and  lighted,  which 
nroduced  a  grand  haul.  The  wild  cats  continued 
tor  half  an  hour  to  produce  revelations  of  fresh 
hoards.  A  knight  templar  or  a  Norman  king 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  ingenious  in  their 
financial  experiments  on  a  miserable  Jew.  Re* 
newed  tortures  produced  further  discoveries  of 
treasure,  till  the  old  man's  last  doubloon  and 
last  breath  were  yielded  up  together." 

Mr.  Power's  estimate  or  the  Chinese  is  by  no 
means  flattering :  a  cowardly,  sensual,  flooliaii 
set  of  barbarians,  for  whom  no  interest  bat  tliat 
of  cariosity  can  be  excited. 


VALUa  OF  AN  OLD  MAN  IN    CHINA. 

^  "The  reasonableness  and  placability  of  the  na- 
tives were,  on  one  occasion,  evinced  in  rather  a 
remarkable  manner  at  Chuean,  while  I  was  there. 
An  Bnglishman  had  come  across  some  wild  ducks 
in  the  canal  inside  the  city,  at  which  he  fired  with 
ball,  all  his  shot  having  been  previously  expended. 
The  bullet  missed  the  birds,  and  glancing  from 
the  water,  killed  an  old  Chinaman,  who  was  sit- 
ting at  his  own  door,  enjoying  his  pipe. 

''The  unfortunate  sportsman,  horrified  at  the 
result  of  his  silly  thouffhtiessness,  hurried  away  to 
take  counsel  with  his  friends,  who  recommended 
him  to  try  to  settle  the  matter  with  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  to  prevent  their  complaint  from 
being  laid  formally  before  the  authorities,  who 
woora  be  obliged  to  award  a  heavy  punishment  for 
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such  reckless  carelessoess.  Witb  this  view  one 
of  his  friends  was  dispatched  to  visit  the  family, 
to  condole  with  them  for  their  loss,  and  to  explain 
how  thoroughly  it  was  the  result  of  accident. 
He  deplored  the  unhappy  circumstance  which  had 
deprived  the  family  or  so  valuable  and  so  respec- 
table a  member,  and  pointed  out  the  cheering  fact 
that  he  was  very  old,  and,  in  the  natural  course 
of  tbin^,  could  not  have  been  expected  to  live 
much  longer,  and  that  pecuniary  recompense 
should  be  made  to  console  the  family  for  the  few 
months'  society  they  might  have  anticipated  en- 
joying with  him.  Tbev  admitted  that  he  was  old, 
very  old,  and  as  he  could  not  have  lived  long,  they 
mentioned  a  hundred  dollars,  as  a  sum  likely  to 
have  a  good  effect  in  assuaging  the  bitterness  of 
their  affliction.  The  ambassador,  delighted  at 
hearing  a  demand  so  much  more  reasonable  than 
he  had  anticipated,  but  concealing  bis  satisfaction, 
pointed  out  that  the  deceased  was  so  old  that  he 
could  hardly  have  estimated  his  short  remnant  of 
existence  at  such  a  large  sum  ;  that  he  had  died 
a  very  quiet  and  easy  £ath,  and  that  very  like- 
ly he  was  wanted  in  the  other  world,  so  that  the 
unlucky  bullet  might  be  esteemed  a  messenger 
despatched  by  the  gods.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  fifty  dollars,  to  make  a  feast  and  born  plenty 
op  joss-stick  and  paper  money,  would  be  sufficient- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  spirit  of  their  departed  an- 
cestor. The  matter  was  finally  settled  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  parties  by  the  payment  of  seventy- 
five  dollars;  ana  I  question  whether  one  might  not 
have  shot  two^thirds  of  the  old  boys  of  Tin^-hae  at 
the  same  reasonable  rate,  notwithstanding  the 
veneration  in  which  age  is  held." 

ART  IN  CHINA. 

"The  drama  in  China  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  It 
is  still  in  the  strolling  state :  such  as  it  mi^ht 
have  been  when  Thespis  and  his  company  ae- 
claimed  from  a  wagon,  or  rather,  such  as  it  was 
in  the  middle  agei,  when  mysteries  were  per- 
formed in  the  open  streets  and  squares  for  popular 
edification. 

'*A  wealthy  citizen,  or,  sometimes,  the  parish 
or  municipality,  hire  a  company  of  strollers,  who 
erect  their  stage  across  a  thoroughfare,  with  little 
respect  for  the  public  right  of  way.  The  enter- 
tainer and  his  friends  occupy  seats  in  front  of  the 
stage,  and  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  stand  in  tha 
rear. 

*'The  actors  are  mere  boys,  who  are  dressed  in 
robes  of  silk  and  satin,  ricn  with  embroidery,  but 
'much  tarnished  and  rumpled. 

**The  subject  of  the  play  is  usually  taken  from 
the  life  of  some  hero  ot  mythology  or  history  of 
China,  and  the  plot  is  constructed  with  an  atten- 
tion to  the  unities  of  the  drama  that  would  have 
charmed  a  critic  of  the  French  school. 

**lhe  narrative  begins  with  the  earliest  events 
of  the  hero's  existence,  carrying  them  on  in  unin- 
terrupted dulness  to  his  apotheosis.  The  play 
usually  takes  hours,  and  some  of  them,  1  have 
been  informed,  some  days.  The  spoutine  and  pos- 
turing are  varied  by  recitative  singing  in  a  shrill 
contralto  key ;  and  every  scene  begins  and  ends 
vri th  banging  of  gongs  and  squealing  of  pipes,  oo- 
ca8ionully  varied  by  the  exolosion  of  crackers, 
when  the  interest  becomes  thrilling,  and  some 

freat  event  is  enveloped  in  the  noise  and  smoke, 
eing  left,  in  other  respects,  to  the  imagination 
of  the  audience." 


* 'There  are  some  dramas  which  treat  of  the 
loves  of  the  heroes,  in  which  little  is  lef^  to  the 
imagination,  although  the  dialocue  is  carried  on  in 
a  lofty  rant  which  never  descends  tocom(dy,mucb 
less  to  farce.  With  such  taste,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  this  species  of  amucement  is  not  in  much 
repute,  and  that  its  professors  should  be  classed 
with  the  mountebanks  and  vagabonds,  to  whose 
ranks  they  properly  belong. 

'*  There  are  no  moral  lessons  to  be  learnt  frcnn. 
the  Chinese  drama  :  it  inculcates  no  gpod  princi- 
ples, nor  does  it  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 
Buffoonery,  coarse  ribaldry,  and  exaggerated  pas- 
sion, are  its  chief  characteristics;  one  cannot 
wonder  at  the  low  esteem  in  which  it  is  held. 

** Music  is  not  more  advanced.  ^  All  the  sinzing 
is  in  an  unnatural  falsetto  key,  pitched  as  high  as 
possible,  so  that  anything  more  hideous  andludi- 
crous  than  the  sounds  produced  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  A  tom  cat  caterwauling  on  the  pan- 
tiles is  the  nearest  approach  I  know  to  the  vocal 
music  of  this  refined  nation.  They  frequently  ac- 
company the  voice  with  a  kind  of  violin,  the  scrap- 
ing of  which  is  sufficient  to  put  one's  teeth  on  edge. 
A  lute  wi^  wire  strings  and  a  very  wiry  Ume  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  in- 
strument, however,  that  is  to  be  heard  on  all  oc- 
casions, is  a  sort  of  pipe,  very  much  resembling 
the  bagpipe  in  tone. 

**The  songs  I  have  heard  were  all  of  very  simi- 
lar character,  and  were  sung  in  short  cadences, 
alternating  with  the  jiympnony,  reminding  lue 
very  much  of  the  Spanish  seguidilla,  as  it  is  heard 
screeched  by  the  muleteers  in  the  mountain  paths 
of  Andalusia ;  only  that  while  the  muleteer 
screeches,  the  Chinaman  howls  in  a  way  that 
would  excite  the  sympathy  of  a  whole  kennel  of 
hounds,  compelling  them  to  join  in  an  obligate 
chorus. 

*' Chinese  poetry  is  on  ^  par  vrith  the  music. 
It  either  delights  in  namby-fAmby  sentimentality, 
or  puerile  conceits.  Graceful  metaphor,  bubtle 
allegory,  warmth  of  sentiment,  a  picturesque  feel- 
ing Tor  the  ^auties  of  nature,  are  all  utterly  un- 
known ;  while  plays-upon-words,  and  a  studied 
arrangement  of  phrases,  delight  the  most  fastidious 
critics,  and  satisfy  their  tastes." — London  Ltader, 


Far  tk§  New  England  F^ 
6TATB  REFORM  SOHOOXi. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  remarks  in  your  paper  of  late, 
in  relation  to  the  Farm  School  m  this  place  have 
astounded  us  all.  We  had  supposed  it  to  be  a 
star  of  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  of  the 
charities  of  Massachusetts.  We  were  aware 
that  little  had  been  done  to  increase  the  products 
of  the  farm,  but  attributed  this  to  the  spending 
of  labor  in  more  permanent  improvements.  It 
had  not  occurred  tous^  suppose  any  want  i»f  care 
as  to  the  personal  condition  of  the  boys  :  or  any 
defect  in  the  system  of  instruction  pursued. 

While  the  lamented  Dxnnt  lived,  we  knew  ite 
welfare  was  a  prominent  object  of  his  attention, 
and  judging  from  the  report  annually' published, 
we  had  supposed  the  same  vigilant  supervision  bad 
constantly  been  exercised.  We  knew  that  the 
late  superintendent  had  been  confident  in  bis  own 
opinions — but  we  supposed  this  confidence  bad 
arisen  from  his  long  experience  and  not  from  any 
disposition  to  letist  improvemento  snggeeted  bj 
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oUiers.  It  will  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  if  any 
permanent  reproach  shall  be  cast  upon  the  insti- 
tution, by  recent  examinations,  and  still  deeper 
if  any  radical  defects  shall  be  found  to  exist.  If 
any  such  do  exist,  the  sooner  they  are  corrected 
the  better.  No  good  reason  can  be  ^ven,  why 
the  farm  and  the  institution,  shall  not  be  made 
models  worthy  of  imitation  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  When  the  venerable  farmer  Peters  owned 
the  place,  it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best 
iiurms  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 
W€MboTo\JwM  20, 1853. 


INSECT  DBSTRUOTIVZI  TO  THB  APPLB. 

The  following  article  which  we  find  in  the 
Transcrift  is  timely  and  appropriate,  and  we  give 
it  in  connection  with  a  letter  on  the  preceding 
page  letter  from  Professor  Harris. 

NOTES  FROM  T^S  MEMORANPUM-BOOK  OF  H.  M.  8IMFS0N, 

OF  SAXONVILLB. 


.  June  18M,  1853.— Noticed  a  new  worm  upon 
the  apple,  cherry,  and  plum  trees,  that  eats  the 
leaves  and  fruit.  They  are  upon  all  the  trees  of 
these  kinds  in  the  garden. 

Junt  19M. — ^The  worm  before  noticed,  which  is 
to  me  entirely  new,  is  very  destructive ;  it  eats  the 
tender  shoots  and  also  the  fruit.  The  egg  of  the 
perfect  insect  must  be  deposited  on  the  end  of  the 
shoot  as  it  is  growing,  and  between  two  apples,  if 
they  chance  to  touch  each  other ;  also,  between 
two  leaves.  If  all  the  worms  go  througlf  their 
transformations,  there  must  be  swarms  enough  to 
destroy,  the  trees  in  the  next  generation.  This  lit- 
tle new  comer  will  require  lookine  after.  By  jarr- 
ing the  trees,  they  spin  a  fine  fibre  towards  the 
ground,  suspending  themselves  by  it,  and  then 
again  asceiM,  to  commit  depredations  upon  the 
leaves  and  fruit.  Deposited  three  of  the_  larvas 
with  an  apple  under  glass  to  note  their  habits  and 
changes.  They  may  be  known  by  three  longitu- 
dinal stripes  on  the  back  ;  the  one  in  the  centre 
more  faint  than  the  other  two.  They  have  a  buff 
colored,  heart-shaped  head,  and  aA  naked ;  have 
six  fore,  tme  legs,  and  eight  fleshy  projections, 
with  distinct  prop-legs* 

June  23</. — The  larva  deposited  on  the  19th  have 
changed  to  chrysalides.  1 1  is  very  remarkable  th  at 
this  insect  is  pervading  the  State  and  also  the  ad- 
oining  States.  Almost  every  person  I  meet,  who 
lives  in  the  country,  has  noticed  them.  Many 
persons  suppose  it  to  be  the  canker  worm,  but  this 
18  a  mistake.  The  canker  worm  belongs  to  a  fam- 
ily called  Geometers,  or  earth  measurers,  that 
creep,  with  the  habit  of  forming  a  loop  in  the  back, 
by  extending  the  fore  part  of  the  body  and  then 
drawing  up  the  centre  in  the  shape  of  a  loop.  This 
insect  creeps  like  the  conupmon  caterpillar,  and 
has  a  remarkable  habit  or  springiog  backwards 
when  taken  in  the  hand.  They  do  not  spin  a 
cocoon,  nor  any  tissue  of  silk  for  protection,  while 
going  through  their  chrysalid  state.  Their  length 
is  alKiut  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 

July  6th. — Tne  chrysalides  have  opened,  and  the 
perfect  insect  proves  to  be  a  little  moth,  with 
wings  of  a  dark  bronze,  wavy,  changeable  appear- 
ance. When  at  rest,  they  have  one  scollop  at  the 
termination,  and  are  very  slender  and  long  in  pro- 
portion to  their  breadth ;  have  two  featherv  pro- 
jectioDS  at  the  bead|  with  long  antennss,  and  have 


a  regular  taper  from  the  end  of  the  wing  to  the 
head.  The  ahdomen  is  like  a  delicate,  light  col- 
ored satin,  the  lejm  nearly  the  same,  and  the  insect 
presents  a  beautSul  appearance  under  the  micro- 
scope. They  deposit  their  eggs  separately,  and  do 
not  live  in  society  on  the  trees,  as  many  of  the 
Caterpillar  tribe,  but  solitary ;  each  one  looking 
out  for  himself.  When  at  rest,  the  fore  legs  ele- 
vate the  head  and  thorax,  presenting  an  angle  from 
the  ends  of  the  wings  to  the  head,  of  about  thirty 
degrees.  These  insects,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may 
disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  have  come  upon  us ; 
if  however,  thev  remain,  their  number  must  be 
le^on,  as  already  we  have  had  two  generations 
this  season. 

They  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing  the  trees 
with  whale  oil  soap,  when  the  worm  is  first 
hatched ;  also  by  pladng  a  sheet  under  the  tree, 
and  iarrin^  it,  when  those  that  fall  upon  the  cloth 
can  be  easily  destroyed,  as  well  as  those  which  sus- 
pend themselves  bv  the  silken  thread  which  they 
spin.  I  suppose  the  egg  to  be  laid  about  the  first 
of  June.  They  extendi  their  wings  about  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch. 


BAItBRATUS. 

Saleratus  is  s^d  to  be  injurious  to  the  human 
system,  and  that  it  destroys  thousands  of  children 
and  some  adults  every  vear.  In  New  Brunswick, 
contiguous  to  Maine,  the  physicians  are  wont  to 
sav  that  half  the  children  are  killed  by  the  use  of 
saleratus.  The  evil  is  fast  spreading  throughout 
the  Union.  Families  of  moderate  size  alrea^  use 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds  yearly. 

Remarks. — Storekeepers  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  business  for  many  years,  have  told  us,  that 
formerly  they  used  to  purchase  three  or  four  small 
kegs  of  saleratus  for  a  year's  supply  in  a  country 
village,  but  that  now  they  purchase  more  than  as 
many  large  casks,  weighing  some  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  each.  liarge  quantities  are  used  in 
making  bread,  the  most  common  food,  and  of  which 
all  partake.  Milk  should  take  its  place  there. 
Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  little 
saleratus  to  most  kinds  of  pastry.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  the  remarks  quoted  above  have  much 
truth  in  them.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the 
power  of  saleratus  may  be  neutralised  by  a  mixture 
of  other  substances  used  as  food,  but  it  may  b« 
known  by  the  chemist,  and  should  be  expisaned  to 
the  people. 

For  the  New  XnKland  Fearmtr, 

FBR&T^S  PATBNT  OR038-OUT  FBBD 

OUTTSR. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  Oorrespondent  from  Brat- 
tleboro*,  Mr.  Holbrook,  says,  < 'farmers  are  very 
much  in' want  of  a  powerful  eflbctive  chaff-cutter, 
which  shall  take  in  a  generous  mouthful  of  corn- 
stalks," kc,  I  have  long  felt  the'  need  of  an  im- 
Frovement  in  maolunes  vx  feed  cutting ;  and  first 
would  say  they  should  be  so  constructed  that  all 
stiff  stem  hay  or  straw,  may  be  cut  at  least  four 
inches  long ;  this  will  induce  the  animal  more  ef- 
feotually  to  masticate  it,  thereby  giving  more  nour- 
ishment to  his  feed,  and  will  not  be  as  likely  to 
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mjare  the  passage  to  the  stomaoh,  as  when  fed  on 
very  short  hay  or  straw. 

In  answer  to  your  oorrespondent  J  woaM  say, 
I  think  a  inaehiDS  "with  a  fly  wheel,  and  taking 
in  a  generous  moutbfiil,  cannot  he  worked  with 
ease  by  one  man."  I  intend  to  mftnafactare  for 
delivery  in  October,  a  machine  with  a  cross-cut 
motion,  cheap,  simple,  and  one  that  will  cat 
throngh  a  sheaf  at  every  stroke  of  the  knife. 

L.  Fkbbt. 

East  Hampton,  Jun4  18, 185$. 


MUCH  LABOR  ON  UTTLE  IiAND. 

The  Farmer'' s  Companion^  in  an  article  on  Small 
Farms,  marks  oat  the  following  course  for  the  far- 
mer of  small  capital  to  nursue  : 

Yon  have  100  acres  clear,  50  of  which  you  keep 
as  pasture  and  for  meadow.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  work  only  25  acres  ;  the  other  25  being  put  down 
tadover  and  timothy,  as  you  best  can.  You  have 
manure  enough  in  anid  about  yonr  farm  for  six 
acres.  This  year,  haul  that  on  to  your  land,  plow 
^it  and  put  in  corn ;  with  a  little  ashes,  and,  iryou 
can  get  it,  slaked  Itme  or  pi  tster  to  every  hill. — 
Plow  twice  as  deep  as  usual ;  and  drag  twice  as 
long,  with  a  long- toothed  drag,  till  the  land  is  like 
a  e.irden.  If  you  have  got  35  bushels  of  corn  to 
tne  acre  before,  we  cjin  warrant  you  now  70  or  80"; 
for  you  cultivate  and  hoe  the  com  twice  as  much 
likewise.  You  double  your  crop  at  a  very  little  in- 
creased cost.  Having  no  more  manure,  you  must 
depend  on  deeper  plowing  and  better  dragging  for 
the  other  10  acres  for  this  year  ;  not  for^etting,>o 
sow  a  little  more  seed  than  usual,  if  it  is  oats  or 
barley.  In  the  fiill,  sow  wheat  where  the  corn 
was,  with  the  same  care ;  and  next  spring,  ma- 
nors the  next  sis  acres  for  com.  Yes,  but  you  may 
manure  10  or  12  acres;  for  you  have  had  25 
more  acres  for  hay,  or  oat  straw  cut  green  for  fod 
der,  and  can  keep  25  more  cows  through  the  win- 
ter ;  and  knowing  the  value  of  the  manure — that 
it  is  as  important  to  you  as  the  very  soil  itself — 
you  will  take  much  better  care  of  it. 

Thus,  every  two  or  three  years,  all  your  land 
will  get  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  every  year  you 
will  nave  a  different  crop  on  it.*  Every  year  it 
will  improve,  and  you  grow  rich,  with  about  half 
your  wt)rk.  But  after  a  while  sow  a  few  acres  of 
this  land  with  clover  and  timothy,  and  break  up 
as  much  of  your  old  grass.  You  will  get  doubly 
the  crop  of  hay  on  the  new  piece,  and  a  good  crt>p 
of  grain  on  the  old  piece.  In  one  word,  of  <  all 
men  in  tke  world,  a  small  fietrmer  should  work  a 
small  piece  of  land ;  work  it  thoroughly  well ; 
keep  all  the  stock  he  can  to  make  manure ;  keep 
the  manure  dry,  and  he  will  not  be  a  small  far- 
mer long.  We  have  tried  it  and  we  know  it.  For 
the  rest,  take  and  read  a  good  farmers*  newspaper. 


WAR. 

All  wars  are  demoralizing  and  ruinously  expen- 
sive,— they  blunt  the  feelings,  repress  the  senti- 
ments of  love  and  meroy,  and  torn  men  into  hunt- 
ers of  each  other  more  furious  than  the  beasts  of 
prey. 

Standing  armies,  the  great  provocatives  of  war, 
should  not  bo  allowed  in  times  of  peace.  Let  those 
in  power  so  govern  as  to  gam  the  hearts  of  the 


people,  and  in  those  hearts  they  will  ftnd  the  na- 
tion's bulwark  of  safety  when  dangers  threaten. 
With  these  willing  hearts,  and  their  energetie 
hands,  the  raw  materials  of  the  mine  and  the  for- 
est would  be  transformed  into  engines  of  destme- 
tion,  or  arks  of  safety,  with  more  wonderful  rapid- 
ity than  any  of  the  transmutations  wrought  by  the 
magic  influence  of  Aladdin *b  lamp.  Gnarled  oaks, 
pigs  of  iron,  and  bars  of  copper,  fields  of  hemp, 
and  rivulets  of  turpentine,  would  be  changed, 
swifter  than  vision  of  alchemist  of  old  ever  saw, 
into  the  means  of  aggression  or  defence. 

Those  hearts,  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
by  a  love  of  country,  of  home  and  our  institutions, 
would  be  stouter  than  the  ribs  of  oak  and  iron 
themselves,  and  unconquerabiUy  so  long  as  their 
cause  is  just. 

BXTRAOTS  AND  RBPLIB8. 

Mr.  Gborgk  J.  CoLBT,  of  Janesville,  Vt,,  in- 
quires : — **  Why  could  not  the  price  of  the  Osier 
Willow  be  quoted  with  other  products  of  the  farm. 
I  think  there  are  many  engaging  in  the  business 
that  would  like  to  see  the  prices  of  the  imported 
and  American  article. 

If  there  are  any  of  your  correspondents  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  willow,  I  wish  they  would 
tell  us  with  what  success." 

Mr.  T.  G.  Branch,  of  Cornwall,  V/.,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiries  of  S.  G.  B.  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Farmer,  says  that  the  bottom  of  the  post  may  be 
framed  into  a  sUl  or  a  pin  inserted  in  it  which  will 
prevent  its  being  raised  by  the  frost.  He  would 
cut  alder  bushes  after  they  are  done  growing ;  has 
seldom  known  them  to  sprout  when  so  cut. 

Mr.  Horace  H.  Winchister,  of  Mar1horo\  Vt., 
says  that  cows  afflicted  with  garget  may  be  cured 
by  a  few  doses  of  the  root  called  garget. 

This  remedy  has  been  ofben  mentioned  in  the 
Farmer,  and  is  probably  ueed  to  some  extent 
throughout  New  England ;  but  it  very  often  fiuls 
to  perform  the  cure. 

**J.  D.,'*  Bast  Bamttrd,  Vt.,  says  the  best  way 
to  set  posts  to  prevent  the  frost  from  throwing 
them,  is  to  dig  a  hole  2  feet  deep,  18  or  20  inches 
across,  and  fill  up  within  6  or  7  inches  of  the  top 
with  small  stones,  then  drive  tight  with  the  head 
of  an  iron  bar,  then  fill  the  remainder  with  tsB 
bark.  He  would  cut  a^Br  bushes  in  the  latter  part 
of  August. 

Another  writer,  **S.  W.,"  agrees  with  "J.  D.,»' 
that  the  earth  must  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
posts.  He  says  ** alders  should  be  cot  in  winter 
when  the  ground  is  frosen,  and  they  will  die  with 
a  very  little  sprouting.  I  have  long  been  used 
to  them,  have  cut  them  in  the  full  of  the  moon, 
in  August,  and  at  various  other  times,  and  care 
not  whether  the  sign  is  in  the  head  or  heart,  they 
will  sprout  unless  o«t  as  above  etated.** 
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TaS  BI.AOK  TARTABBAN  OaBBRT. 

ITtia  waa  formarly  called  the  Double  Heart, 

New  England,  and  has  also  been  known  bj  ecTf 
aJ  other  names,  such  as  Circassian  Cherry,  Blatk 
Rasiian,  Prater's  Black  Heart,  kis.  The  frui 
Tery  lai^  ;  heart-shaped  i  ekia  gloesy,  purplish 
black ;  flesh  purple,  half  tender,  joicy,  with  a  rich 
pleasant  flavor ;  stone  Bmall.  Bipens,  generally, 
Irom  June  23  to  July  4.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Flush- 
IKO,  L.  I.,  a  Buecenful  tiuit  grower,  gave  an  oc- 
OOQnt  oFthis  cherry  in  the  American  AgrieulluT- 
•M  in  1845. 

Ha  Bays  the  viiriety  is  Bnpposed  to  have  origina- 
ted in  Spain,  whence  it  was  transmitted  to  Russia, 
and  was  carried  from  the  last  named  country  to 
England  by  Mr.  John  Fraser.  In  th*  aeconnt  giv- 
en of  it  in  the  "Pomona  LondineneiB,"  it »  stated 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Britiun  from  Circag- 
sia,  by  Mr.  John  Ronalds,  of  Brentford,  in  1/94. 
It  is  distinguished  for  its  large,  obtuge-heart- 
shapcd,  sliining  purplish  black  fruit,  with 
even  Burfuce,  containing  a  rich,  juicy,  tender,  pur- 
plish flesh,  and  diOers  from  many  other  varietieB 
in  hanging  in  clusters,  which  usually  occurs  early 
in  July,  it  readily  commandB  in  niurket,  double 
the  price  of  the  ordinary  kinds. 

This  tree  ia  valuable  also,  not  only  for  its  fruit 
alone,  but  from  its  vigorous  growth,  apreadin); 
branches,  and  symmetrical  form,  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  purpoBCB  of  ornament,  and  is  well  wor- 
thy of  gencnil  cultivation.  Downing  and  Cole, 
aupposed  it  to  be  of  Ruaaian  origin. 


How  THE  WATER  BOILED  AWAT 

fhom  the  potatoes. 

I  am  residing  for  the  Bummer  with  my  family  in 
a  retired  and  very  romantic  place  in  Connecticut, 

ren  miles  from  a  railroad  depot,  and  some  thirty 

all  from  New  York  city.  The  distance  from  the 
depot  makes  the  weather  an  oWect  of  some  consid- 
eration in  visiting  the  city.  Yesterday  was  a  fine 
clear  day,  pleasant  for  either  walking  or  riding, 
there  beinEauffioientbreeM  to  moderate  to  comfart 
the  heat  o?  the  sun.  Quite  exhilarated  by  these 
circumataoces,  I  declared  at  dinner  my  detennina- 
1  early  the  ngst  morning  Co  New  York, 
as  it  woB  just  the  weatfier  for  travelling. 

"You  cannot  go  to-morrow,"  said  my  aunt 
gravely;  "it  is  going  to  rain." 

"I  see  no  signs  of  it,"  said  my  wife;  "wind  like 
this  (fften  continues  for  days  together  without  ooy 

"I  do  notjadge  from  the  wind,  but  ftom  a  sign 
that  never  foils,  and  that  ia,  the  boiling  ^ntirely 
away  of  the  water  from   the   potatoes  this  mom- 

"Didyoo  put  in  as  much  water  bb  dsubI?" 
"About  the  same.     You  laugh,  I  see  ;  but   it 
ill  rain  to-morrow  in  spite  of  your  laughing," 
Incredulity  did  make  us  merry,  and  each   one 
began  to  recount  tales   of  country  superstitions 
generally.     In  the  course  of  tho  oonversatioQ,  some 
one  told  a  story  of  an  Engliah   gentleman,  well 
known  in  the  scienEifio  world,  who,  while  on  a  visit 
-,  a  friend,  started  one  moraing  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition, but  missed  his  way,  and  inquired  of  a  lad 
tendiuK  Bheep  to  direct  him.     The  hoy  showed  the 
desireapath,  but  told  him  it  wonld  rain  shortly, 
and  he  oad'better  retam  haiaa  as  soon  as  poMi- 
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Ud.  The  gentleman,  obseirine  no  sigoB  of  the 
predicted  storm,  ridiculed  the  dot^s  notions,  and 
proceeded.  In  the  course  of  twoliouts,  however, 
he  was  retracing  his  steps  completely  drenched, 
and  found  the  boy  eatine  bis  dinner  in  a  little  hut 
near  where  he  had  left  him.  Curiosity  as  to  the 
source  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  found  thus 
verified  prevailed  over  his  desire  for  speedy  shelter, 
and  he  stopped  his  horse,  and  offered  the  boy  a 
guinea  to  enlighten  him  on  this  point.  The  boy 
took  the  guinea,  and  pointed  to  the  closed  flowers 
of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  some  plants  of  which 
happened  to  be  growinj;  near  the  hut.  The  gen- 
tleman himself  had  written  about  this  very  tact, 
mentioning  that  its  open  buds  betokened  fair 
weather  and  its  closed  flowers  abundance  of  rain, 
and  hence  its  title  to  its  common  name  of  Shep- 
herd's Weather-Glass.  Fully  satisfied,  he  rode 
on. 

^  We  all  allowed  that  there  was  some  sense  in  fhis 
81^,  and  that  it  could  be  ascribed  to  the  instinct 
with  which  nature  endowed  her  children,  to  guard 
them  from  injury. 

"But  are  there  not,"  said  my  aunt,  '^some  cod- 
trivanoes  made  to  foretell  rain  ?  I  have  seen  a  long 
glass  tube  filled  with  quicksilver,  to  which  there 
was  a  dial-plate  attached,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  quicksilver  regulated  the  hand  on  the  dial,  so 
that  chances  of  weather  could  be  told.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  boiling  away  of  the  water  from  the 
potatoes  may  not  be  as  good  a  sign  as  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  quicksilver." 

Again  there  was  a  laugh  at  the  comparison  of 
the  water  around  the  potatoes  with  the  handsome- 
ly-finished and  expensive  philosophical  instrument 
termed  a  barometer. 

The  weather  continued  as  pleasant  as  before,  so 
last  evening  I  packed  up  my  carpet-bag,  and  made 
the  necessary  preparations,  requesting  them  to 
wake  me  at  five  o'clock,  and  have  the  carriage 
ready  in  time  to  convey  me  to  the  depot. 

I  awoke  this  momme,  and  all  was  still  in  the 
house.  Quite  pleased  to  oe  beforehand  with  them, 
I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  with  some  diffioultv,  on 
account  of  the  dim  light,  found  it  to  be  fifteen 
minutes  after  six.  Mucn  surprised  at  not  having 
been  <^led,  I  jumped  up,  and  threw  open  one  of 
the  blinds  of  the  window^ut  directly  closed  it 
again,  as  a  driving  rainpftured  in.  The  reason 
why  I  had  been  permitted  to  sleep  on  was  evident 
enoughs  I  dressed,  and  went  down  to  the  break- 
iastp table,  where  sat  Aunt  H.  enjoying  her  tri- 
umph. 

^  On  my  return  to  my  study,  forced  as  it  were  by 
drcumstances  to  do  so,  I  oegan  to  reflect  on  the 
boiling  away  of  the  water  from  the  potatoes,  and 
tried  to*  discover  whether  the  ensuing  rain  was 
mere  coincidence,  or  due  in  some  way  to  cause  and 
eflect ;  whether  in  reality  connected  with  it  or  not. 
The  result  of  my  deliberations  and  subsequent 
conviction  of  the  connection  of  the^phenomenon 
with  rain  I  will  now  proceed  to  give. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  about 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  forces  many  sub- 
stances to  retain  the  hqnid  condition  that  would, 
were  that  pressure'  removed,  assume  the  form  of 
gases.    Of  this,  ether  is  an  example. 

Chemistry  assumes  that  all  matter  is  made  up 
of  exceedingly  small  particles  called  atoms,  and 
that  around  eveiy  atom  there  are  two  atmospheres, 
the  inner  one  of  attfactioii  and  the  outer  one  of 


repulsion.  Bodies  exist  in  three  forms,  as  solids, 
liquids,  and  oases.  When  the  Attractive  force  pre- 
dominates, the  form  is  a  solid ;  when  the  attrac- 
tive and  repulsive  forces  are  bflknced,  the  form  is 
a  gas.  Caloric,  or  the  principle  of  heat,  is  consid- 
ered by  many,  and  perhaps  nghtly  so,  as  synony- 
mous with  the  repulsive  force.  Hence  an  increase 
of  heat  will  mtdte  the  solid  become  fluid,  and  the 
fluid  become  gaseous.  Thus  ice  changes  to  water, 
and  water  to  steam. 

The  atmosphere,  by  its  pressure,  assists  the  at- 
tractive force  in  the  same  manner  that  heat  assists 
the  repulsive,  the  pressure  and  heat,  of  course,  act- 
ing in  opposite  ways.  Whatever,  then,  would 
lessen  the  amount  of  pressure,  would  enable  the 
heat  to  act  more  powerfully.  A  certain  amount 
of  heat,  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmos- 

?here,  is  required  to  convert  water  into  steam, 
'he  less  the  pressure,  the  less  the  heat  required ; 
but  if  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  applied  to  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  under  such  inrcumstances, 
the  more  rapidly  will  it  be  evaporated,  or,  in  other 
words,  boiled  away.  It  is  evident,  enough,  then, 
that  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  less  at  times 
preceding  rain,  the  water  will  boil  away  more  rap- 
idly than  usual  firom  the  potatoes. 

I  was  freqaentiy  puzzled  in  my  boyish  days  br 
the  assertion  in  scientific  books,  that  the  air  is 
lighter  in  rainy  than  it  is  in  diy  weather.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  air  at  such  times  should  be 
heavier,  as,  in  addition  to  its  own  substance,  it 
holds  suspended  abundance  of  heavv  clouds,  which 
must  surely  increase  its  weight.  For  many  years 
the  problem  remained  unsdved  in  my  own  mind, 
as  it  is  yet  unsolved,  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  read  this.  At  last  the  thought  occurred  to 
me,  that  as  the  weight  of  the  air  per  se  must  re- 
main the  same  at  all  times,  taking  it  as  a  whole, 
did  it  not  really  contain  more  moisture  in  solution 
in  clear  than  in  rainy  weather!  And  such  is  re«l« 
ly  the  fact.  As  water,  by  the  addition  of  salt,  can 
be  made  dense  enough  to  float  an  egs,  and  as  the 
more  the  brine  is  diluted  with  fr^  water,  the 
deeper  will  the  egg  sink  in  it ;  so  is  the  air,  by 
holaing  water  in  suution,  rendered  dense  enough 
to  float  clouds  at  a  great  height,  and  the  greater 
the  amount  of  water  it  loses,  the  loweic  do  the 
clouds  fall.  This  very  dryness  of  the  air  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  many  circumstances  that  cause  rain. 

The  air  then  is  lighter,  the  pressure  consequent- 
ly less,  and  the  unusually  rapid  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  potato-pot  is  as  good  and  trust- 
worthy a  sign  ot  approaching  rain  as  the  falling  of 
the  mercury  in  the  oarometer ;  and  thus  the  cook 
in  the  kitchen  may  foretel  as  confidently  as  the 
natural  philosopher  in  his  cabinet.  And  yet  more, 
for  nature  is  bountiful :  even  wtiere  the  apparatus 
of  the  kitchen  and  the  cabinet  are  denied,  she  fur- 
nishes, without  expense  to  her  faithful  observers, 
means  even  more  certain ;  for  the  shepherd  boy 

Mhs  an  unerring  ^ide  in  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel. — 

Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil. 


_  The  Autiralian  MovetntnU—Tht  London 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  J^orth  American 
states  that  emigration  to  the  Australian  colonies  has 
almost  entirely  ceased,  but  shipments  continue  ao- 
tive.  The  vessels  now  in  the  port  of  London  under 
despatch  to  the  colonies  amount  in  number  to  78, 
and  in  tonnage  44,657  tons.  Freightage  is  much 
lower. 
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PaOSPBOTS  OF  TBB  8J3A80N. 

The  drooghfc  in  all  this  region  oontinnee  eeyere. 
The  hay  crop  oii  old  groondi  will  be  yery  light ; 
on  rather  low  and  moist  lands  better  than  last 
year.  Although  the  present  crop  is  more  abund* 
voX  than  last  years,  there  will  not  probably  be 
more  hay  in  the  bam  in  September,  as  the  high 
prices  since  that  time  faaye  drawn  it  all  out.  There 
is,  however,  much  less  stock  than  there  was  last 
year  at  this  time,  so  that  upon  the  whole,  hay  will 
not  command  a  higher  price  than  it  brought  last 
year. 

Com  has  had  a  fine  color  from  its  first  appear- 
ance and  now  looks  well,  and  unless  on  quite 
dry  lands  has  not  yet  sufibred  much. 

The  rye  crop  is  good ;  oats  light  and  harley  good. 

Some  fields  of  the  blue  stem  wheat,  which  we 
have  recently  seen  are  very  fine. 

Potatoes  vn  suAring;  no  rains  having  pene- 
trated to  the  roots  since  they  were  planted. 

The  root  crops,  ujiless  those  sowed  quite  early, 
are  not  promising. 

The  cabbage  crop  has  been  extensively  ii^ured  by 
the  out  worm,  in  addition  to  the  little  imp  that 
usuaUy  makes  a  home  in  the  root. 

Vines,  such  as  the  various  squashes,  melons  and 
cucumbers  are  not  looking  fresh  and  vigorous. — 
They  have  had  to  contend  with  armies  of  ineeots 
aa  well  as  drought. 

The  apple  crop  must  be  unusually  light.  One 
gentleman  who  usually  puts  up  a  hundred  barrels 
has  sold  his  whole  crop,  whatever  it  may  be,  for 
ten  dollars. 

On  the  whole,  thexe  is  no  good  cause  for  de- 
spondency. Earnest  hearts  and  hands  and  econ- 
omical  habits  will  bring  all  out  right.  The  Giver 
of  sunshine  and  nun  deals  gently  and  kindly  with 
OS.  in  this  j^rden  of  the  world,  and  home  of  the 
oppressed.    We  shall  have  enough  and  to  spare. 


OOMMIJMIOA.TXOK   OF   IDEAS   AMONG 

OATT]^. 

There  is  a  large  shallow  inlet  on  the  Pruasian 
shore  known  as  the  Priache  Haff,  crossed  for  the 
first  time  by  steamers  ten  or  twelve  years  agp. 
Upon  their  way  the  vessels  paddle  by  a  common 
near  the  Elbing  river,  upon  which  the  towns-peo- 
ple turn  cattle  out  to  graze.  When  the  first  steam- 
ers passed  this  common  they  caused  every  flank 
of  beef  to  quake ;  such  fiends  in  dragon  shape  had 
never  appeared  before  to  try  the  nerves  of  any 
cow,  or  to  excite  wrath  in  the  bully  bosom  of  the 
experienced  amone  the  warriors  o#  the  herd.  With 
tails  erect,  therefore,  and  heads  bent  down,  the 
whole  colony  upon  the  common  charg^  over 
dykes  and  ditches  inland,  roaring  horribly.  Every 
appearance  of  the  steamer,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
crew,  caused  a  panic  and  a  scattenns  of  oxen,  un- 
til after  a  few  days,  the  animfds  had  become  hard- 
ened to  the  siffht,  and  took  it  as  a  thing  of  course, 
and  meant  no  harm  to  them.  Now,  all  the  homed 
beasts  on  the  common  during  that  first  year  were 
in  the  usual  way  placed  there  to  be  fatted.  In  the 


following  spring  they  had  gone  the  way  of  beef, 
and  th^  place  was  filled  by  a  new  generation  al- 
together. So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Haff  was 
clear  of  ice,  and  the  steamers  again  began  to  ply 
daily  upon  the  route  between  Mbing  and  Eonigs- 
berg,  the  sailors  were  on  the  alert  again  to  witness 
the  old  scene  of  uproar  by  the  water  side.  But 
they  were  disappointed.  Though  there  was  the 
pasture  grounds  well  stocked  with  new  recruits 
tor  the  market,  who  had  come  from  distant  island 
farms  or  out  of  stalls  within  the  town,  though 
scarcely  one  of  them — if  any  one — had  ever  seen 
the  apparition  of  a  steamboat,  not  a  cow  flinched. 
The  members  of  the  whole  herd  went  on  grazing 
or  stared  imperturbably  at  the  phenomenon.  U 
was  a  new  thing  no  -doubt  for  tnem  to  see — ^but 
they  had  alreai^  been  told  of  it.  Every  spring 
the  first  passing  of  the  steamer  is  in  this  way  re- 
garded by  a  fresQ  generation  on  the  common  with 
complete  indiflerence.  The  experience  acquired 
by  its  forefathers  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  seems  to 
be  now  added  to  the  knowledge  of  every  calf,  bom 
in  any  corner  of  our  province.  And  yet,  in  what 
way  have  these  calves  been  educated  ?  or,  if  this 
&ct  has  been  taught  to  them  at  ail,  what  else 
may  they  not  know? — Dickens*  Household  Words^ 


F&r  the  N»w  Engl4md  Farmtr.  • 

MANURB  FOR  LATINO  DOWN  GRASS 

IiANDa 

Dkar  Sir  : — I  have  several  acres  of  land  which 
I  wish  to  bring  into  graas  for  anot^er  year,  by 
turning  over,  top-dresdng  and  seeding  the  pres- 
ent season.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  not  poor  at 
all,  but  in  common  parlance  good,  though  consid* 
erablv  run  out. 

What  article  will  be  the  most  profitable  for  me 
to  use,  considering  expense,  time,  labor  and 
amount  of  crop  ?    Please  answer,  (a.) 

I  have  seen  oyster  shell  lime  advertised  aa  an  ar- 
ticle desirable  to  use  for  such  purposes.  Please 
inform  me  how  much  should  be  used  to  the  acre  ? 
and  what  kind  of  soil  it  best  suits?  (6.) 

Muriate  of  lime,  I  also  notioe.  What  is  the 
expense  per  hundred  lbs?  and  how  much  per  acre  ? 
(c.) 

How  is  guano  for  similar  purposes*  What  quan- 
tity and  expense  to  the  acre  ? 

Any  information  on  these  subjects  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  your  &iend  and  subscriber. 

L.  W.  Dagmhtt. 

Attleboro'-FaUs,  July  4, 1853. 

RsMAKKs. — (a.)  If  near  your  bam,  good  compost- 
ed bam  cella» manure.  * 

If  not  near  the  barn,  Peruvian  guano,  300  pounds 
to  the  acre,  worked  in  two  or  three  inches  with 
the  cultivator  after  plowing  and  before  sowing 
the  seed.  ^ 

(6.)  The  oyster  shell  lime  would  scarcely  be  mis* 
applied  on  any  of  our  lands  that  have  been  frequent- 
ly cropt.  The  quantity  of  pure  lime  contained  in 
the  crops  produced  upon  one  acre,  according  to 
Prof.  Johnston,  during  a  four  years'  rotation, 
amounts,  on  an  average,  to  242  pounds,  which  are 
equal  to  about  430  pounds  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  the  state  of  marl,  shell,  sand  or  limestone  grav- 
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el.  Two  three  and  sometimes  four  hundred  bash- 
els  are  applied  to  the  acre  in  England,  but  we  think 
it  a  better  plan  to  begin  with  a  smaller  quantity, 
say  from  10  to  25  or  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
tendency  of  lime  is  to  stiffen  very  loose  soils  and 
open  the  stiffen  clays. 

(c.)  Five  or  six  barrels  of  the  muriate  of  lime  to 
the  acre.    Price  $1,50  per  barrel. 


For  the  New  Etijfland  Farmer. 
PRESBRVING  TIMBER. 

Copperas  HiU,  Vi.,  July  9, 1853. 

Me.  a.  D.  Haqer: — ^Dear.Sir, — I  notice  in  the 
New  England  Farmer ^  your  inquiries  respecting 
**Eyanizing  timber."  lean  inform  you,  that  our 
timber  which  has  been  saturated  with  copperas 
and  exposed  to  all  weather  for  forty  years,  is  per- 
fectly sound  and  hard,  and  has  become  something 
of  the  nature  of  stone. 

Timber  that  has  been  soaked  in  copperas  water, 
say  one  pound  copperas  to  one  pail  of  water,  will 
last  more  than  twice  as  lone  as  that  which  has 
not  been  thus  prepued.        xours  truly, 

John  Retnolds,  Agent 
Vermont  Copperas  Company. 
■    N.  B.    Copperas  is  cheap,  1|  cents  per  pound. 

Prouorsville,  F/.,  July  12, 1853. 
Frisnd  Brown  : — I  received  the  above  in  answer 
to  my  inquiry  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  and 
although  from  a  stranger,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  it  to  you,  as  the  &ct8  may  be  thought  of 
sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  place  in  that  bun- 
dle of  valuable  facts — the  New  England  Farmer. 
Respectfully  yours,        A.  D.  Uagsr. 


THE  FABLE  OF  THE  RAIN  DROP. 

There  was  once  a  farmer  who  had  a  large  field 
of  com  ;  he  ploughed  it  and  planted  the  corn, 
and  harrowed  it  and  weeded  it  with  great  care, 
and  on  his  field  he  depended  for  the  support  of  his 
&mily.  But  after  he  had  worked  hard,  he  saw 
the  com  begin  to  wither  and  droop  for  want  of 
rain,  and  lie  thought  he  should  lose  his  crop.  He 
felt  very  sad,  and  went  out  every  day  to  look  at 
his  com,  and  see  if  there  was  any  hope  of  rain. 

One  day,  as  he  stood  there  looking  at  the  sk^, 
and  almost  in  despair,  two  little  rain  drops  up  in 
the  clouds  over  his  head  saw  him,  and  one  said  to 
the  other. 

<*Look  at  that  poor  farmer ;  I  feel  sorry  for  him; 
he  has  taken  so  much  pains  with  his  field  of  corn, 
and  now  it  is  all  drying  up  ;  I  wish  liioould  do  him 
Bome  good." 

**Yes,"  said  the  other,  "but  you  are  only  a 
little  rain  drop,  what  can  you  dot  You  can't 
even  wet  one  hillock." 

**Well,*'  said  the  fiist,  "to  be  sure  I  can't  do 
much,  but  I  can  cheer  the  farmer  a  little  at  any 
rate,  and  I  am  resolved  to  do  my  be^t.  Ill  try. 
I'll  go  to  the  field  to  show  my  good  will,  if  I  can 
do  no  more :  so,  here  I  go."  And  down  went 
the  rain  drop,  and  came  pat  on  the  farmer's  nose, 
and  then  fell  on  one  stals  of  com,  "Dear  me," 
said  the  fanner  putting  his  finger  to  his  nose, 
"what's  that?  A  rain  drop.  Where  did  that 
come  from  ?  I  do  believe  we  shall  have  a  show- 
er." 


The  first  rain  drop  had  no  sooner  started  for 
the  field,  than  the  second  one  said,  "Well,  if  you 
are  going,  I  believe  I  will  go  too,  so  here  I  come  ;" 
ai^  down  dropped  the  rain  drop  on  another  stalk. 

j3y  this  time  a  great  many  rain-drops  had  come 
together  to  hear  what  their  companions  were 
talking  about,  and  when  they  heara  them,  and 
saw  them  going  to  cheer  the  farmer  and  water  the 
com,  one  said,  "If  you're  going  on  such  a  good 
errand,  I'll  go  too  ;"  and  down  he  came.  "And 
I,"  said  another,  "and  I,"  "and  I,"  and  so  on, 
till  a  whole  shower  of  them  came,  and  the  com 
was  watered,  and  it  grew  and  ripened,  all  because 
the  first  little  ndn-drop  determined  to  do  what  it 
could. 

Never  be  discouraged,  children,  because  yon 
can't  do  much.  Do  what  you  can.  Angels  can 
do  no  more. — Anonymous. 


AORIO0LTURE  IN  FRANCE. 

A  letter  writer  for  The  Republic  says  a  trip  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  France  justifies  me  in 
the  expression  of  my  opinion  that  God's  sun  does 
not  elsewhere  shed  its  rays  on  so  fair  a  land,  or 
one  so  thoroughly  cultivated.  • 

The  whole  country  is  literally  a  garden.  Every 
square  foot,  from  the  mountain  top  to  the  lowest 
ravine,  is  made  to  produce  something,  if  it  be 
susceptible  of  it.  Their  mode  of  planting  or  sow- 
ing their  crops  whether  on  plun  or  hill  side,  pro- 
duces the  finest  efiect  on  the  appearance  of  the 
landscape;  the  allotted  space  for  each  crop  is  laid 
out  in  squares  or  parallelograms  with  mathemati- 
cal precision,  and  whether  large  or  small,  the  best 
garaen  could  not  be  divided  with  greater  accuracy. 

As  there  are  no  fences  or  hedges,  and  as  the 
dififerent  crops  are  in  various  stages  of  maturity 
you  can  imagine  the  variety  of  hues  that  meet  the 
eye,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  panorama  that 
stretches  out  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  vision 
can  penetrate.  I  am  sorrv  to  add  in  this  connec- 
tion that  seven-eighths  of  the  labor  is  performed 
by  females,  while  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
stalwart  men  are  idling  away  their  time  in  the 
barracks  in  the  cities  and  villages. 

In  the  absence  of  fences,  cattle  secured  by  ropes 
are  driven  about  their  pasturage  by  females,  and 
sheep  are  confined  within  the  required  limits  by 
boys,  assisted  by  a  shepherd's  dog.  Speaking  of 
cattle  reminds  me  that  notwithstanding  fresh  pork 
is  abundant  enough  in  market,  both  in  England 
and  France,  I  have  not  seen  a  live  porker  in  either 
country. 

Excerpts. — Every  plant  that  is  produced,  every 
child  that  is  bom,  is  a  new  idea,  a  fresh  expres- 
sion of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Creator. 

Revenge  reaps  no  reward.  It  is  its  own  most 
fearful  punishmeiA.  Its  thirst  is  death.  Deeds  of 
horror  are  its  luxuries. 

Custom  will  have  the  same  effect,  with  respect 
to  death,  as  to  other  frightful  things ;  it  will  take 
off  its  terror. 

The  noblest  remedy  for  injuries  is  oblivion. 
Light  injuries  are  made  lighter  by  not  regarding 
them. 

No  poultice  has  ever  been  discovered  to  draw 
out  man's  virtues  so  fully  as  the  sod  that  covers 
his  grave. 
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For  the  Ifew  EngUmd  Farmer. 
SBTTINa  POSTS. 

Mr.  Editor  :— On  page  303  of  New  England 
Farmer,  monthly,  is  an  inquiry  for  the  best  way 
of  Betting_p08t8  and  manner  of  building  front  fence, 
by  S.  G.  B. 

A  verv  durable,  and  not  yeiy  expensive  way,  is 
to  take  fiat  pieces  of  granite  of  su^cient  size  and 
weight,  and^in  the  centre  of  these,  drill  a  round 
hole  3  inches  deep ;  then  take  a  piece  of  round  inch 
iron  20  inches  long,  and  wedge  it  fast  into  the  hole 
you  have  drilled ;  place  the  surface  of  the  granite 
ao  inch  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Then  take  a  post  about  3i  feet  long,  and  in  one 
end  of  it  bore  an  inch  auger  hole  the  leneth  of  the 
iron,  17  inches,  and  drive  on  the  iron.  This  makes 
a  very  durable  post,  not  moved  by  frost.  After 
setting  the  posts  the  desired  length  of  the  fence, 
placing  the  posts  about  8  feet  apart,  you  can  saw 
into  your  posts  near  the  bottom,  and  nail  on  a 
joist  2  by  4,  and  on  the  top  another ;  to  these  you 
can  nail  your  pickets,  or  you  can  build  with  small 
rails  without  pickets.  / 

Another  way  is,  and  it  may  not  be  more  expen- 
sive where  lumber  is  high,  take  round  iron, 
same  as  above,  the  height  you  wish  to  build  the 
fence,  sharpen  the  top  as  rounds  are  turned  for 
fence,  and  on  these  put  two  rails  lengthwise,  one 
near  the  bottom,  and  the  other  near  the  top,  bored 
with  holes  the  proper  distance  for  rounds,  with  an 
inch  auger.  This  painted,  makes  a  very  durable 
and  neat  fence  for  iront  yards.  e.  g.  c. 

Canaan,  Me.,  1853. 


a  tree  for  themselves.  Every  boy  on  a  farm  should 
be  allowed  a  lot  on  which  to^  make  a  miniature 
farm.  He  may  have  a  row  of  corn,  a  row  of  po- 
tatoes, a  patch  of  wheat,  oats,  beans,  grass,  and 
if  you  keep  animals  give  him  a  calf,  a  colt,  or  a 
lamb  to  raise. 

With  the  products  of  his  little  farm  he  can  sup- 
ply himself  with  books,  clothes,  &c.,  so  that  you 
will  be  gainers  by  being  liberal,  and  will  encourage 
industry  and  beset  a  love  for  agriculture  in  your 
sons,  which  will  in  future  years  lead  them  on  to 
perfection  in  the  art,  and  place  them  among  the 
highest  of  nature's  noblemen. 


CANADA  THISTI.es. 

Mr.  Tappan,  in  the  Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil,  says 
that  Canada  Thistles  can  be  killed  by  deep  and 
thorough  plowing .  Or  they  may  be  killed  by  mow- 
ing them  when  they  have  attained  to  their  full 
size.  He  says  then  the  stalks  are  hollow;  the 
blossoms  are  red — ^not  much  faded ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  dead ;  and  the  weather  warm  and  dry. 

J.  H.,  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  plants  his 
com  on  the  thistle  ground,  and  after  the  corn  is 
hoed  the  last  time  passes  through  with  a  spade  and 
takes  out  every  thistle,  root  and  branch,  shakes 
off  the  earth,  and  leaves  the  thistle  on  the  ground, 
where  the  first  few  hour's  sun  kills  it.  This  pro- 
cess he  follows  up  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the 
work  is  thoroughly  accomplished. 


OOOD  TOOLS  FOR  THB  BOTS. 

The  editor  of  the  Portland  Pleasure  Boat  gives 
the  public  some  excellent  practical  advice.  In  an 
article  in  which  he  furnishes  some  hints  in  regard 
to  making  agriculture  a  cheerful  and  agreable  oc- 
cupation, he  closes  the  subjects  thus  : 

Farmers,  furnish  your  young  boys  with  light, 
neat  and  good  tools,  and  teach  them  how  to  keep 
them  in  good  order,  if  vou  would  have  them  love 
agriculture,  and  give  them  a  little  lot  for  their 
own  use. 

If  you  wish  to  discourage  them  and  drive  them 
off  to  the  dty,  to  sea,  or  to  Califomii^,  give  fhem 
rustv  hoes,  broken  shovels,  dull  scythes,  &c.,  to 
work  with,  and  not  allow  them,  to  plant  a  seed  or 


UMB  FROM  QAS  WORKS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Please  inform  me  in  your  usual 
way,  of  the  principal  qualities,  and  relative  value 
of  the  refuse  lime  of  gas  factories,  when  the  gas  is 
obtained  from  bituminous  coal,  and  best  time  and 
mode  of  applyiqg  it  as  manure. 

lours,  respectfully,        t.  h.  c. 

Locust  Lawn,  Indiana,  1853. 


LIMB  FROM  GAS  WORKS. 

Gentlemen  : — A  subscriber  to  your  useful  New 
England  Farmer  solicits  the  inquiry  respecting; 
the  lime  used  at  the  gas  works,  for  the  purpose  of 

furifying  the  rosin  and  extracting  the  ammonia. 
t  is  very  powerful,  and  retains  a  peculiar,  strong 
smell.  Can  it  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes! 
It  is  very  cheap,  25  cents  a  oarrel.  ^Vill  it  an- 
swer for  decomposing  peat-^arth,  or  muck.  I 
have  heard  of  its  being  used  in  Essex  county,  but 
have  not  seen  notice  of  it  in  any  paper. 

Yours,  respectfully,  h.  s.  ' 

Portsmouth,  June,  1853. 

Rekarks. — Will  some  of  our  correspondents  re- 
ply to  these  letters  of  inquiry  1 

Botf  0  department. 

DUTIBS  AT  SCHOOL. 

Quinctilian  includes  most  all  the  duties  of  schol 
ars  in  this  one  piece  of  advice  which  he  gives 
them — to  love  those  who  teach  them  as  they  love 
the  science  which  they  learn  of  their  instructors, 
and  to  look  upon  their  teacher  as  fathers,  from 
whom  they  derive  not  the  life  of  the  body,  but 
that  instruction  which  is  in  a  manner  the  life  of 
the  soul.  If  they  possess  this  sentiment  of  affec- 
tion and  respect,  it  suffices  to  make  them  apt  to 
learn  during  the  time  of  their  studies,  and  full 
of  gratitude  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Docility, 
which  consists  in  submitting  to  the  directions  given 
to  them,  in  readily  receiving  the  instruction  of 
their  master,  and  in  reducing  them  to  practice, 
is  as  properly  the  virtue  of  scholars  as  that  of 
masters  is  to  teach  well.  The  one  can  do  nothing 
without  the  other,  as  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  la- 
borer to  sow  the  seed  unless  the  earth,  after  hav- 
ing opened  her  bosom  to  receive  it,  encourage  Its 
erowth  by  warmth  and  moisture;  so  the  wbble 
fruit  of  instruction  depends  upon  a  good  corres- 
pondence between  the  master  and  scholar.  Grat- 
itude for  those  who  have  labored  in  our  education 
is  the  charaoteristte  of  an  honest  man  and  the 
tribute  of  a  good  heart.    **Who  b  there  amongst 
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OS,"  rays  Oioero  "that  has  been  inetracted  with 
any4»re,  that  is  not  highly  delighted  with  the 
sight,  or  even  the  bare  remembrance  of  his  precep- 
tors, masters,  and  the  place  where  he  was  taoght 
and  brought  up  ?"  Seneca  exhorts  yoong  men  to 
preserve  always  a  greater  respect  for  the  masters, 
to  whose  care  they  are  indebted  for  the  amendment 
of  their  faults,  and  for  having  imbibed  sentiments 
of  honor  and  prosperity.  The  exactness  and  se- 
verity of  our  teachers  may  displease  sometimes  at 
an  age  when  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge  of 
the  obligation  we  owe  them ;  but  when  years  have 
ripened  our  understanding  and  judgment,  we  dis- 
cern that  their  admonitions,  and  a  severe  exact- 
ness in  restraining  the  passions  of  an  imprudent 
and  inconsiderate  age,  are  the  very  things  which 
should  make  us  esteem  and  love  them.  Thus 
Marcus  Aurelius,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  illus- 
trious Emperors  that  Rome  ever  ha(>,  thanked 
heaven  for  two  things  especially — for  hb  having 
had  excellent  tutors  himself,  and  that  he  had 
found  the  like  for  his  children.  The  duties  of 
school-boys  consist  in  docility  and  obedience,  re- 
spect for  their  masters,  zeal  for  study,  and  a  thirst 
after  the  sciences,  joined  to  an  abhorrance  of  vice 
and  irregularity,  together  vnth  a  sincere  and  fer- 
vent desire  of  pleasing  God  and  referring  all  their 
actions  to  him. 

A  Proviss. — A  promise  should  be  given  with 
eaation  and  kept  with  care.  A  promise  should  be 
made  by  the  heart  and  remembered  by  the  head. 
A  promise  is  the  ofispring  of  the  intention,  and 
should  be  nurtured  by  recollection.  A  promise 
and  its  performance  should,  like  the  scales  of  a 
true  balance,  always  present  a  mutual  adjustment. 
A  promise  delayed  is  justice  deferred.  A  promise 
neglected  is  an  untruth  told.  A  promise  attended 
to  IS  a  debt  settled. 

Cables'  ©epartment. 

An  Enoush  Woman's  Opinion  of  HrsBANDS. — 
As  a  general  rule,  we  know  that  men  have,  by  na- 
ture, a  superiority  in  strength  which  enables  them 
to  eo  through  labors  and  dangers,  mental  as  well 
as  bodily,  from  which  females  should  be  exempt ; 
and  that  by  education  they  are  qualified  for  exer- 
cising the  several  trades  or  professions  by  which 
they  are  to  maintun  their  families.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  women  are  endowed  (besides  all  the  graces 
and  amiabilities  of  the  sex)  with  a  great  superiori- 
ty of  quickness,  tact,  and  delicate  discernment,  in 
all  the  every-day  afiairs  of  life.  In  all  these,  there- 
fore, the  husband  ought  to  bo  completely  goided 
by  his  wife.  And  this  shows  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  in  making  the  husband  "endow  with  all 
his  worldly  goods"  the  wife  he  has  chosen.  The 
wife  is  dependent  on  the  husband,  and  clings  to 
him  for  support,  just  as  a  hop-plant  climbs  on  its 
pole,  and  a  sweet  pea  on  the  stick  to  support  it, 
and  as  the  vine  in  Italy  was,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poets,  ^'married  to  an  elm."  But 
if  ^ou  could  onl^  conceive  a  hop-pole,  or  a  pea- 
stick,  or  an  elm,  imagining  that  tnose  plants  were 
put  there  on  purpose  for  its  adornment,  you  would 
tell  them  that  this  was  quite  a  mistake ;  that  the 
climbers  are  cultivated  for  the  flowers  or  fruit;  and 
that  the  stakes  are  placed  there  merely  for  their 
sake,  and  must  not  daim  any  superior  dignity  or 


worth  over  the  plants  they  support.  Now  jost 
such  is  the  office  of  the  husbaaa ;  and  this  state- 
ment  of  things  is  what  people  approach  to  more 
in  proportion  as  they  advance  in  civilzation. 


Household  Msasurxs. — As  all  ftunilies  are  not 
provided  with  scales  and  weights  referring  to  in- 
gredients m  g^eral  use  by  every  hoasevrife,  tlie 
iollowing  may  be  useful  :— 

Wheat  flour,  one  pound  is  one  quart. 

Indian  meal,  one  pound  two  ounces  is  one 
quart. 

Butter,  when  soft,  <me  pound  one  mmoe  is  oae 
quart. 

Loaf  sugar,  broken,  one  poond  is  one  quart. 

White  sugar,  powdered,  one  pound  one  ouaoe 
is  one  quart. 

Best  Drown  sugar,  one  poond  two  ounces  is  one 
quart. 

Eggs,  average  sixe,  ten  eggs  are  one  pound. 

^teen  large  table-spoonfols  are  naif  a  pint, 
eight  are  one  gill,  four  half  a  gill,  fto. 


Wash  for  the  Head. — *'A  Mother"  aska, 
"What  is  an  efficient  remedy  for  removing  dand- 
ruff in  the  hair,  as  she  has  an  objecdon  to  usioff 
an  ivory  comb!"  This  objection  is  well  founded, 
as  it  increases  the  evil.  The  following  wash,  ap- 
plied with  a  small  piece  of  flannel,  to  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  will  be  found  excellent :  Three  parts  of 
oil  of  almonds ;  one  part  lime-water ;  to  be  shaken 
up  well,  and  can  be  procured  of  any  chemist. — Lo- 
dy''s  Book, 


2li)Dertising  iDcpartment. 


nor  A  limited  nnmber  of  adveTtiieineDtB  of  an  appropriate 
character  will  be  Inaerted  In  the  monthly  Farner  at  the  Ibl 
owing 


■  A  T  Ba. 


For  one  iqaare  of  15  linea,  one  iMMitlOB $1,00 

For  each  aubaequent  tnaerilon 50 

(17  The^above  ratea  will  be  charged  for  all  adyenlaementa 
whether  longer  or  aborter. 


Farm  in  Westboro',  Mass., 

^^^  For  aale  or  exchange,  for  Boeton  property,  alt 

jJHI^  aaied  on  the  old  Grailon  road,  within  k  nilo  9S 
Ifll^B  the  Railioad  Depot,  contiuning  27  acrea  of  aa 
llfg^H  good  land  aa  any  other  S7  acrea  laying  in  one 
^^IBm  body,  in  the  town}  it  ia  aleraled  aboat  75  faeC 
above  the  railroad,  and  overlooka  the  town,  and  ia  within  7 
ininatea  walk  of  three  chnrebea  and  the  town  houre,  whick 
for  healthy  location  ia  anaorpaaaed.  The  balldlnga  conaiat  of 
n  modem  honae,  built  by  Beaton  mcchanica  in  1»1,  and  ia  SS 
by  28  feet,  with  a  kitchen  atuched,  16  by  23  feet,  two  atorlca 
high,  with  a  cellar  under  the  whole.  Wood-hooae,  16  by  8t 
feet;  work-ahop  16  by  19  feet;  carriage  and  hen  bouae.  IS  by 
81  feet;  poultry  yard,  80  by  6S  feet,  encleeed  by  alat  fence  8 
feet  high;  barn,  60  by  36  feet,  with  cellar  under  the  aame^  ee 
divided  aa  to  give  a  vegeuble  cellar  conuining  ^bont  MOO 
buabela;  ciat«rn  and  well  water  ia  brought  into  the  houae.  and 
all  the  waah  of  the  kitchen  and  privy  la  conducted  liy  a  drain 
to  the  barn  cellar;  llkewiae  a  farm  houae  84  feet  aqnan,  \k 
aioriea  high,  cellar  under  the  aame;  there  are  three  good  wella 
of  water  and  one  good  brick  and  cement  ciatern  on  the  prem- 
laea.  There  are  now  on  the  ferm  148  large  apple  treea,  moet- 
ly  grafted,  alao  880  young  thriving  apple  Creea,  moatly  Bald- 
wina,  from  4  to  ^  yeara  from  the  bud.  aome  of  them  hare 
borne  fruit;  likewiae  84  peach  treee  or  early  choice  variety, 
io  pear  treea,  Ac  There  haa  been  taken  from  the  farm  tke 
paat  year,  80  tona  of  hay,  375  bnahela  of  com  in  the  ear,  7ea 
buahela  of  carrou,  beeia  and  8.  tarnlpa,  80  barrela  graftefl 
fruit,bealdea  vegetahlea  uaed  in  the  family  For  farther  Infer 
mation,^pply  at  thia  offlee,  of  Meaara.  SIMON  BROWN  or 
WILLIAM  9IMOND8;  at'Wcatbero',  of  Meanra.  FAYBR- 
WETHBR  4t  GRIGGS. 

Feb.  5.  18Sa.  tf 
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The  Farmers'  Lllirary. 

TUST  RECEIVED,  the  lollowluf  aMortmentof  Acriciiltiml 
fl  and  Horticttltanl  Books,  embraciDf  the  etandara  works  c^f 
eminent  Amerteaa  and  Eoropean  writen,  on  the  Farm,  th« 
Orchard,  the  Garden,  4bc.  4be. 


Ameriean  Farm  Book,  by  Allen, 

Farmer's  Treasure,  by  Fanlkner  and  Bmlth, 

Dana's  Mock  Manual, 

Prize  Essay  on  Manures,  by  Dana, 

Ameriean  Muck  Book,  by  Browne, 

Lectures  on  Practical  Africulture,  by  Johnstone, 

Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Norton, 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  by  Thaer, 

Practical  Agriculture,  by  Johnstone, 

Agriculture  for  Schools,  by  Blake, 

Catechism  of  Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  by  John- 
stone and  Norton, 

American  Agriculturist,  by  Allen, 

Lieb^'s  Complete  Work  on  Chemistry, 

Farmer's  and  Emterant's  Hand  Book,  by  MavAall, 

Home  for  all,  by  Fowler, 

Book  of  the  Farm,  by  Stephens  and  Skinner, 

Cottage  and  Farm  Hooses,  by  Downing, 

Downing's  Country  Houses, 

Rural  Architecture,  by  Allen, 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardeniiv  ^"^  Ban!  Archi- 
tecture, 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences, 

Fruit  Garden,  by  Barry, 

Complete  Gardener  and  Farmer,  by  Feasenden, 

Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant, 

Bridgeman's  Kitchen  Gardener's  Instmetor, 

American  Fruit  Cnlturist,  by  Thomas, 

Gardener  and  Complete  Florist, 

Florist's  Guide,  by  Bridgeman, 

New  England  Fruit  Book,  by  iTea, 

Tonatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle,  by  Btetens, 

Roae  Culturistj 

Johnson's  Garaener's  Dictionary,  by  Laadreth, 

Rural  Economy,  by  Boussinganlt, 

American  Rose  Cuiturist, 

Bigelow's  Plants  of  Boston, 

Genera  of  Planta  of  the  U.  0.,  by  Gray,  t  toIs. 

Gray's  Botany, 

Pamell's  Chemistry, 

New  England  Farmer,  by  Cole, 

Ladies'  Guide  and  Skilful  Housewife,  by  Mn.  AbeL 

Hive  end  Honev  Bee,  by  Richardson, 

Bee  Keeper's  Manual,  by  Miner, 

Bird  Fancier,  by  Browne,  paper  S5  eeiiCa, 

Townley  on  Bees,  . 

American  Poultry  Yard,  by  Browne, 

American  Poulterers'  Companion,  by  Bement, 

American  Fowl  Breeder,  by  Moore, 

American  Herd  Book,  by  Allen, 

American  Shepherd,  by  Hoirlll, 

Domestic  Animals,  by  Allen, 

Dieeaaes  of  Animals,  by  Cole, 

Hints  to  Sportsmen,  by  Lewis, 

Dadd's  Anatomy  and  Ph; 

Mason's  Farrier  and 
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1  Physiology  of  the  Hoiae, 
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Management  of  Sheep,  by  Canfleld, 
Towatt  on  the  Pig. 
Knowlson's  Complete  Cow  Doctor, 
Rone  Doctor, 

Guenon's  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows, 
Treatise  on  Hot  Houses,  by  Lenchan, 
Allen  on  the  Grape, 
Bchenck's  Text  Book, 
Breck's  Book  of  Flowers, 
Downing's  Fruit  and  Fndt  Trees. 

For  sale  at  the  Publishers'  prices  by  Rl7GGLEB,NOu£i 
MASON  A,  Co.,  anincy  Hall,  (oner  the  MarketdBtmiou. 
Jan.  1,  1858.  t^ 
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Ayrshire  Stoek. 


THE  BOSTON  AKD  WORCESTER 

EACILE   DOVfiLE  PLOWS. 


THE  superior  merits  of  these  Plows,  consist  in, 
1.  The  mode  of  attaching  the  forward  mould-board  to  the 
beam,  by  which  great  strength  and  durability  are  secured,  as 
also  the  yarlous  desirable  changes  in  depth  of  work,  and  rein- 
live  depth  of  each  plow,  the  same  being  regulated  to  any  shade 
of  nicety,  with  perfect  facility. 

2.  The  entire  and  handsome  overtumlng  of  the  sod  furrow, 
by  the  forward  mould-board,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  width 
of  furrow  taken  by  ihe  plow*^  placing  it  beneath,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  teeth  of  the  harrow,  cultivator,  or  other  imple- 
ment, so  that  it  Is  In  no  case  dragged  to  the  surfoce  In  the  af- 
ter-cultivation of  the  crop: 

3.  The  thorough  and  finished  work  done  by  the  rear  mould- 
board.  In  taking  up  lu  ftarrow  of  under  soil  and  sifting  or  scat- 
tering it  over  the  Inverted  sod,  sons  to  entirely  fill  to  the  sur- 
face, and  at  the  same  time  break  open  any  undue  cohesion  ol 
the  soil,  leaving  the  plowed  land  In  a  finely  pulverised  condi- 
tion, requiring  little  labor  with  the  harrow  or  other  surface- 
working  instrument^— and  indeed,  in  all  tolerably  free  loama, 
rendering  the  use  of  these  instruments,  as  pulverlaeis,  quite 
unnecessary:  * 

4.  The  remarkably  light  draught  of  the  plow,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  wurk  and  the  thorougbneas  of  pulverisation 
accomplished. 

Sever]  sizes  of  the  BOSTON  &  WORCESTER  EAGLB 
DOUBLE  PLOW,  aremHde  by  the  subscribers,  frompatiema 
of  their  own  original  invention.  They  invite  their  friends  and 
customers  to  examine  these  Plows,  as  to  quality  and  durabil- 
ity of  material,  thoroughness  and  finish  of  construction,  and 
to  teal  their  working  properties. 

ftranufactory  at  Worcester,'  and  Warehouse  Qaincy  Hall, 
over  the  Market,  Boston. 

RUGGLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  *  GO. 

April  80, 1856. 


Chnreh  and  Bam  Vanes. 

rIE  Vane  as  used  on  either  churches  or  bams  combine* 
both  uaefulneas  and  ornament.  The  subscriber  ha<  had 
many  yeara'  experience  in  the  making  of  Vanes,  and  has  man- 
ufactured a  large  number  which  have  given  uniform  satisfac- 
tion. His  pattema  have  been  procured  at  much  paina  and 
expenae,  and  embrace  quite  a  Yailety  of  those  most  approved 
and  sought  after.  H la  eonstrnction  of  Vanea  ia  under  hie  own 
eye  and  of  the  beat  and  most  durable  material,  copper  only 
being  used.  Those  in  want  of  Vanea  for  either  churches  or 
barna,  are  invited  to  make  trial  of  those  made  by  the  subscri- 
ber. On  the  acore  of  expense,  strength  snd  beauty,  they  wUl 
be  found  to  be  what  ia  required.  I.  8.  TOMPKINS, 

54  (formerly  21)  Union,  near  Hanover  Bt.,  Boston. 
May  21, 1868.  Om^ 


Hayeo^  Covers. 


The  farmera  and  dairymen  of  Ctmcord, 
(Mass.,)  and  vicinity,  who  are  desirous  of 
improving  theii  stock,  sre  informed  that 
the  aubscriber  has jiurchaaed  a  fine  thor. 
oufh  bred  MALE  of  the  AYRSHIRE 
breed,  which  he  will  keep  for  the  present 
at  his  stable,  near  the  depot.  JOH  N  RAYNOLDS. 

July  9,  1858.                               if 
^ 

.  8uper-Ph«sphate  ef  Lime, 

IN  baga  and  barrels,  made  by  C  B.  DsBURG,  a  warranted 
pure  and  genuine  article,  with  full  direetiona  for  uae.  For 
sale  by  GEO.  DAVENPORT,  5  Commercial,  corner  of  Chat> 
ham  St.,  Boston,  agent  for  the  manufacturer, 

Alao.  for  sale.  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust,  Bant  Bnne,  Gtt*> 
no.  and  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 
lUiehaS,1858.  tf» 


F»R  BALE,  Haycock  Covera  made  of  the  leayea  of  Bamboo, 
water  tight.    Theae  mats  are  very  useful  to  the  farmer  in 
getting  in  his  hay  crop  during  showery  weaiher,  and  will  an- 
nually .save  more  than  their  cost  in  the  quality  of  the  hay. 
Foi  sale  by  RUGGLES,  NOURdE,  MASON  A  CO. 

Boston,  June  as,  1858. 

Garden  Seeds. 

TrrE  respeetiblly  solicit  the  attention  of  pnrchaaers  ofGAE 
Tf  DEN  SEEDS  to  our  extenaive  atock,  which  we  olVbr  fov 
sale.  We  have  all  the  sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeda  that  hnvn 
proved  worthy  of  cultivation;  also.  Grain.  Graaaand  Flownr 
Seeda.  All  the  varieties  are  rained  and  aelected  ezpreasly  for 
our  trade,  and  we  do  with  confidence  reoommend  them  to  all 
who  deaire  to  procure  seeds  that  will  prove  true  to  their  names. 

K7  CataJogujM  gratia,  on  anpHcatlon. 

•RDOGLB0,  NOUR8B,  MASON  *  CO., 

Jm»'  1' Over  Quincy  Market,  Boston. 

PeroTlan  Gnano. 


k    FEW  TQNS,  foraaleby 

07  Also,  100  bags  Liverpool  Bait. 
May  14. 


JAMES  GOULD, 
No.  70  Stale  Street. 
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OAI^NDAR  FOR  SSPTEMB2JR. 


Another  summer  has  departed,  with  ita  ecorob- 
ing  Bun8,  nnd  p  ircliing  drouglite,  and  the  gorgeous 
liveTj  which  stK>  hod  put  on  haa  fuded  into 
kbd 


dago. 


The  jour  \a  on  tho  wane.     Ita  fulnoss  and  vigor 
are  gone.     "  It  liiis   reached   the   aura  mi  t  of  the 
hill,  and  is  not  only  looking,  but  desceDding 
thovalle;  below."     The  graai   and   cereal  griin 
barreats  are  gathered  in,  while  onr  great  Indian 
Com  Harvest  wuita  for  more  cheering  auns,  and 
the  ferrid  SeptetnberdajB.     Id  rubbingue  of  sum- 
jaer  beauties.  Nature  doea  not  leave  ua  without 
'new  ohjecte  to   gratify   both   the   taate   aod  eje. 
"  The  Fmit  garden  is  now  one  scene  of  tanpting 
profoaion.     The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  be- 
conjo  IVagranl,  and  the  whole  wall  wliore  thej 
hang  is    '  musical  with  bees.'    Iho  rosy  cheeked 
Apples   liw*  out   from   among   their  leaves,  like 
langhing  children  peeping  at  each  other  throu'^h 
Hreeos  of  foliage ;  and  the  young  atandardK  bend 
their   straggling   boughs  to  the   earth   with  thi 
weight  of  their  produce."'    The  summer  birds  have 
moetlj  gone,    "  urged  thereto  by  a  prophetic  i 
■tinot,  that  will  not  be  diaobeyed  ;  for  if  they  we 
to  ooMult  tbeir  fttUitgi  merely,  there  is  no  m 
son  at  which  the  temperature  of  oar  climate 
more  delightfully  adapted  to  tbeir  pleasures  ai 
th«r  wants."    The  Bob-o-linkhuputon  hie  ri]_ 
•etftrew.andashe  flies  towards  tiieSonth,  higher 
in  the  MI.  than  he  ever  soared  in  the 
months,  greets  as  irith  hia  valedictory,  attt,  werf, 
as  he  passes  along.    The  Swallows  and  Martins 


have  also  gathered  up  their  yonngnnd  bid  good- 
bye to  the  summer  here.  We  miss  their  busy 
chiitt'K'inga,  as  the  absence  of  a  prattling  child. 
Ihe  Blue  Bird  iiogers  a  little  longer,  and  the  Lark 
still  utters  his  shrill  note  on  Uie  topm<ist  branch 
of  the  neighboring  tree.  The  Flower  Garden  is 
almost  as  gay  as  it  was  in  June,  an  that  Natnre 
conipenaates  us  for  the  loases  of  Summer. 

Such  are  some  oftlie  aspects  of  Nature  about  the 
Farm  in  the  first  autuninul  niiiiith  ;  it  is  profita- 
ble to  note  them  and  find  instruction  in  tbeir  va- 
ried beauties,  and  in  the  wisdom  and  benelicence  of 
Him  who  hath  created  them  all.  There  are  a  thous- 
and others,  too  interesting  to  be  p^sad  wltli  idle 
gaze,  and  thoughtless  lif art ;  but  we  hiid  rather 
talk  of  then  with  you  under  the  green  tree,  or  in 
the  social  evenings  by  the  first  nutumnal  flres, 

Meidow  Mud. — Though  urged  so  often,  we 
must  suggest  again  to  tlie  furmsr  the  importance 
of  getting  up  a.  large  quantity  of  this  valuable  ab- 
sorbeot  and  fertilizer.  Haul  it  upon  the  uplands 
ready  fur  the  corn  land  ncit  spring,  by  plucing  a 
large  shovel-full  in  each  hill,  mingled  with  a  hand- 
ful i>f  guano.  In  this  process  y<iu  carry  back  the 
TegetuUe,  together  with  some  of  the  iniiier.il,  mat- 
ter, wliich  hiisT^en  washed  from  the  tiilU  through 
<t  period  of  hundreds  of  yciirs.  Ilave  it  in  abun- 
dance, also,  to  cover  the  dMppings  of  the  stalls. 
FkU[T8.— Gather  up  all  die  vtiDdfaUs  and  feed 
them  to  cuttle  orswine ;  if  oooked  and  mixed  with 
meat,  yuur  porkers  will  pay  you  compound  inter- 
the  cost  and  trouble,  and  you  will  destroy  a 
host  of  inseols  which  would  sconrge  your  orchards 
another  year.  Ifany  of  your  trees  thut  were  bud- 
ded last  month  have  failed,  stick  in  another  bud 
They  will  be  likely  to  take,  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  month. 

STEAwsESKiea. — Clean  out  and  manure  the  old 
beds,  and  make  new  plantations,  if  it  was  not  done 
lost  month. 
Ncisxsm.— Keep   the  nurseries  clean  by  tn- 
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quent  hoeing,  and  if  drought  prevails^  as  is  not  on- 
frequent  in  September,  water,  mulch,  &6. 

Laying  down  Lands  to  Grass. — See  Calendar 
for  September,  1852 ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
member that  the  best  time  for  this  work  comes 
only  once  in  twelve  months,  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 

Hops. — The  cultivator  of  this  crop  must  attencl 
to  it  now. 

Turnips. — Your  turnips  being  up  and  looking 
well,  see  that  they  are  properly  thinned  and  weed- 
ed.- Nearly  half  the  turnip  oropa  are  wasted  by 
the  plants  being  leil  too  thick. 

Topping  Corn. — ^While  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  corn  is  injured  by  this  practice,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it.  We  lose  something  in 
the  weight  of  kernel,  but  gain  in  the  fodder ;  and 
materially  in  managing  the  future  harvest ;  it  is 
worth  while,  perhaps,  to  go  a  liitle  more  particu- 
larly into  the  matter. 

The  leaves  of  plants  perform  two  important  func- 
tions. Evaporation,  which  principally  is  effected  by 
the  lower  surface,  and  by  which  the  water  which 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  absorbent  ves- 
sels is  carried  off  in  part,  leaving  the  residue  in  the 
form  of  concentrated  juices : — and ,  second ,  respira- 
ration,  by.  which  carbonic  acid  is  taken  into  the 
circulation  of  the  plant  and  performs  an  important 
part  in  the  conversion  of  the  proper  juices,  and  in 
preparing  and  maturing  those  elements  which  con- 
etitute  the  nutritious  quality  of  the  fruit.  This  pro- 
cess must  of  course  cease  when  the  parts  which 
perform  the  office  are  ddltroyed.  It  would  seem 
that  such  must  be  the  effect  produced  by  topping 
com  ;  and  though  the  proper  process  may  still  go 
on  by  means  of  the  few  leaves  that  are  left  below 
the  topping,  yet  it  will  be  feeble  and  partial,  the 
corn  will  ripen  by  evaporation  merely ;  or  rather, 
both  the  evaporation  and  the  respiration  will  be 
diminished,  to  the  consequent  injury  of  the  griun, 
which  will  have  less  of  the  nutritious  property, 
and  less  weight,  will  be  more  liable  to  ferment, 
and  to  lose  more  in  weight  by  the^  end  of  winter. 
By  the  process  named,  the  proper  secretions  of  the 
plant  are  in  ripening,  rapidly  converted  into  sugar; 
and  so  far  as  the  topping  checks  the  respiration  it 
would  also  diminish  the  saccharine  quality  and 
render  the  com  less  agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  well 
as  less  nutritious.  But  after  having  tried  both 
ways,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  loss  is  less 
to  top  it,  than  to  suffer  the  top  to  stand,  and  dry 
up  and  realize  the  inconvenience  in  harvesting. 

Swine.— ^Begin  to  feed  the  swine  intended  for 
fattening  more  liberally.  Gather  the  early  pump- 
kins, apples,  and  with  the  small  potatoes,  boil  and 
mix  with  meal  for  them.  To  give  them  now  as 
much  as  they  will  eat  with  a  good  appetite>  is  the 
cheapest  way  to  keep  them. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 
THS  WANTS  OF  AGRIOUZJTURS. 

Mr.  EniTOR : — In  the  August  number  of  the  Far- 
mer may  be  found  an  article  from  a  Brattleboro' 
correspondent,  which  I  sincerely  hope  will  not  es- 
cape tne  notice  and  careful  consideration  too,  of 
any  of  your  agricultural  readers.  It  is  a  brief 
description  of  a  charter  obtained  for  establishing 
an  Agricultural  College  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  some  comments  and  suggestions  by  the  vrri- 
ter  upon  the  propriety  of  a  similar  movement  in 
our  own  State.  The  article  referred  to  contains  so 
many  good,  suitable  hints,  that  I  feel  disposed  to 
comment  somewhat  upon  their  merits ;  hints  that 
may  be  made  applicable  to  the  people  at  largo, 
and  also  to  the  various  associated  agencies  through- 
out the  State,  whose  object  it  is  to  promote  great 
interest  of  agriculture,  and  more  particularly  oar 
"State  Boa^." 

The  establishment  of  an  institution  of  some  sort, 
for  the  full  development  of  a  more  complete,  sci- 
entific, and,  at  the  same  time,  practical  system  of 
agriculture,  is  what  in  my  opmion  we  ought  to 
I  aim  at ;  and  for  one,  I  am  glad  to  have  our  neglect 
of  this,  our  *'  masterly  inactivity,*'  so  presented 
to  our  TOW.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  oe  under- 
stood as  believing  that  there  is  not  existing  in 
the  public  mind  a  feeling  favorable  to  the  propo- 
sition ;  not  so ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a 
constantly  increasing  interest  is  being  felt  and 
manifested ;  but  still,  that  it  is  so  undefined  and  un- 
shaped,  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  exists 
but  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

A  sound,  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
agriculture,  is  what  of  all  thines  we  most  stand  kk 
need  of;  we  want  it,  for  the  full  and  complete  de- 
velopment of  all  the  resources  that  a  wise,  crea- 
tine hand  has  so  profusely  placed  at  our  disposal, 
and  upon  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
as  yet  uninformed. 

What  is  there  that  will  so  much  elevate  or  en- 
sure that  just  estimate  of  the  tme  dignity  of  our 
occupation,  an  occnpation  which, most  of  aU  others, 
constitutes  the  true  ereatness  of  a  State  ?  What, 
but  the  possession  of  this  very  knowledge  andskfll 
in  conducting  it?  Let  the  fact  but  be  established j 
that  to  make  a  ^ood  farmer,  a  deep  thinking,  well 
educated  mind  is  as  necessary  as  the  strong,  sin- 
ewy arm,  and  you  place  the  profession  in  its  jost 
ana  rightful  position. 

My  attention  has  been  given  to  this  occupadon 
of  farming  to  a  very  considerable  extent  mr  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  I  profess  to  understand 
pretty  well  all  its  details ;  that  is,  the  general  or 
common  management  of  a  farm ;  but  as  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  principles  appertaining  thereto,  I 
confess  I  am  obliged  to  admit  almost  an  entire  ig- 
norance ;  such,  for  instance,  as  to  the  variety  of 
treatment  required  for  the  various  kinds  of  soils — 
the  proper  mode  of  preparation  and  applfcation  of 
manures — the  adaptedness  of  particular  crops  to 
particular  localities,  and  the  proper  succession  of 
crops  ;  it  b  the  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of  these, 
ana  such^  as  these,  and  the  great  principles  con- 
nected with  them,  that  I  so  much  regret — princi- 
ples and  laws  established  and  fixed  by  a  beneficient 
Creator,  juid  that  must  continue  as  unbendinff 
and  fixed  in  all  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  afl 
the  past ;  we  must  go  to  them,  they  won't  come 
to  us — go  by  the  light  of  science,  with  a  well  ed- 
ucated mind,  prepared  fully  to  compass  the  mys- 
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teries  of  our  profeesion — nothine  short  of  this  will 
satisfy,  nothing  short  of  this  wul  ensare  saocess. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  State  other  than 
our  own  Massachusetts — with  all  its  intelligence, 
wealth,  and  public  spirit,  should  be  foremost  in 
this  important  movement  ?  And  what  associated 
body,  other  than  our  own  "  State  Board  "  of  ag- 
riculture, is  there,  so  able  to  shape  u^  and  present 
to  the  people  some  plan  for  estaolishmg  an  insti- 
tution for  the  promotion  of  a  more  enlightened 
system  ? 

And  now  in  closing  I  will  say,  that  I  have  been 
somewhat  disappointed  in  the  action  of  the  Board 
in  this  behalf.  I  do  not  intend  to  find  fault,  for  I 
know  very  well  what  obstacles  there  are  to  con- 
tend with,  and  that  it  requires  deliberation  and 
wisdom  to  manage  judiciously  ^o  important  a  mat- 


years,  and  ^art  of  it  planted  oat  as  a  nursery  of 
&uit  trees,  it  was  left  to  itself.  It  was  soon  cov* 
ered  with  youne  trees,  which  were  suffered  to 
grow  unmolested,  and  there  are  now  on  this  small 
spot,  white  oak,  black  oak,  butternut,  white  pop- 
lar, common  willow,  walnut,  hickory,  and  black 
cherry,  of  all  varieties  of  which  not  one  was  grow- 
ing near  at  the  time  it  was  cleared,  and  most  of 
them  not  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  An  ex- 
planation we  leave  to  others. —  Warren  Journal. 


Far  tk€  ifeto  Kn^Umd  Farmtr. 
AKOWINa  MAOHINB8. 


Many  of  the  farmers  of  New  England  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  mowing  or  reap- 

u  i.   ^11  T^  -i  xu  i.  •*-•    X-    -  XV-       ri"8  machine  m  operation,  and  doobtfess,  some 

ter ;  but  still,  I  feel  that  it  is  time  something  of  ^ave  the  impression  that  they  will  never  be  much 
this  nature  wa«  submitted  m  some  form,  and  that  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^iU  and  valley  farms  i 
the  people  should  be  advised  in  relation  thereto. 


As  at  present  advised,  I  do  not  see  much  to  en- 
courage the  hope  that  any  thing  of  consequence 
is  to  be  presented ;  surely  there  is  a  wide  field 
open,  ana  the  laborers  are  many;  all  that  in  my 
opinion  is  required,  is,  some  efficient  and  dedded 
action  by  the  State  Board,  to  ensure  complete 
success. 

I  have  extended  this  train  of  thought  perhaps 
farther  than  I  ought,  and  I  will  stop,  hoping  to 
hear  from  some  of  your  many  able  correspondents 
upon  this  important  subject. 

Yours  truly,  j.  h.  r. 

Dorchester y  Aug,  Sth,  1853. 


OHANaSS  OF  TIMBBR  FROM  OI«EARp 

mo  IiANDS. 

There  are  few  thin^  connected  with  the  natural 
history  of  trees  or  plants  more  suprisin^,  or  that 
have  occasioned  more  speculation,  than  the  changr 
es  that  not  unfrequently  take  place  in  the  growth 
of  timber  after  clearing,  from  what  it  was  before 
that  operation.  So  inexplicable  is  this  change,  in 
many  Instances,  on  the  commonly  received  princi- 
ples of  vegetation,  that  it  has  been  adduced  by  the 
oelievers  in  the  doctrine  of  spotaneous  production, 
as  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  their  system. 
We  think,  however,  that,  singularas  the  phenom- 
ena may  be,  its  solution  cannot  require  a  supposi- 
tion so  unphilosophical. 

In  the  Southern  States,  where  the  timber  is 
principally  pine,  when  that  is  cleared  off,  a  growth 
entirely  different,  and  composed  of  such  as  was  un- 
known to  the  place  before  it  springs  up ;  and  this, 
when  cut  off,  is  often  succeeded  by  new  varieties, 
or  perhaps  by  a  return  of  pine.  Lands  covered 
with  oak  and  chestnut,  or  such  timber  as  shoots 
up  from  cut  trees,  do  not  chanse  the  timber  except 
in  a  small  degree ,  it  is  on  those  lands  covered 
with  timber  that  requires  to  be  propagated  by 
seeds  that  this  change  is  most  apparent.  Every- 
body must  have  noticed  in  woat  numbers  a 
species  of  wild  cherry  will  spring  up  where  the  for- 
ests are  cut  ,down,  or  are  propagated  by  winds, 
though  that  particular  kind  is  rarely  or  never  found 
growing  in  the  unbroken  forest. 

More  than  thirty  years  since,  a  part  of  our  farm 
was  cleared  of  its  timber,  a  dense  growth  of  maple, 
bass  wood  and  elm.  A  small  piece  of  perhaps 
half  an  acre  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  nar- 
row ravine ;  after  being  cultivated  three  or  four 


,  upon  our  bill  and  valley  farms  in  New  Ham]^ 
shire  and  Massachusetts.  Until  I  witnessed  their 
operation,  I  had  myself  the  idea  that  their  appro- 

Eriate  field  would  be  the  western  prairie,  or  the 
road  wheat  fields  of  a  more  level  country  than 
New  England. 

On  the  26th  of  July  last,  I  attended  the  trial  of 
two  Mowers,  2i,t  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  in  a  fine 
field  of  herdsgrass.  One  of  them  was  a  machine 
of  Ketchem's,  a  description  and  drawing  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  monthly  Farmer  of  August, 
1852;  the  other,  an  improved  Mower  and  Reaper, 
made  by  Emery,  of  Albany. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  decide  upon  the  compa^ 
rative  merits  of  the  machines,  out  rather  give 
some  general  idea  of  their  operation,  for  the  ben- 
efit «of  those  who  have  not  seen  them.  There  was 
no  perceptible  difference  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  toe  work  done  by  each.  I  have  since  seen  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,*  at  New  York,  Reapers  and  Mow- 
ers of  various  kinds.  They  all  cut  upon  the  same 
principle ;  by  large  teeth  like  a  saw,  moved  back 
and  forth,  by  Bearing*  attached  to  a  heavy  iron 
wheal  which  roUs  upon  the  ground,  serving  as  the 

fTcat  wheel  of  the  machine,  and  carriage  wheel 
or  the  machine  and  driver.  The  Mower  is  drawn 
by  two  horses  abreast,  driven  by  a  man  who  rides 
and  drives  and  works  the  machine.  The  work  is 
hard  for  two  gpod  horses,  but  not  hard  for  the  dri- 
ver. It  cuts  a  swath  about  four  and  a  half  feet 
in  width,  as  fast  as  the  horses  can  walk,  and  the 
mowing  I  saw  done  was  performed  closei:  and  bet- 
ter than  any  man  could  do  it,  with  a  scythe.  Af- 
ter the  hay  was  raked  off,  no  mark  of  the  swath 
•ould  be  seen. 

In  cutting  the  first  swath,  the  horses  walk  in 
the  srass ;  afterwards  they  travel  over  the  last 
swath.  The  grass  ig  spread  very  evenly,  as  it  is 
cut,  so  that  the  boys  who  used  to  spread,  will  be* 
out  of  business,  when  horses  do  the  mowing. 

Oq^  of  the  machines  was  owned  by  some  yonng 
men  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  been  used,  to 
cut  about  ninety  acres,  the  present  season.  One 
of  the  owners  said  he  could  cut  a  ton  in  one  hour 
easily,  and  that  the  machine  required  no  great 
care,  and  very  little  repairs.  The  cutting  part  re- 
quires grinding  about  once  a  day,  upon  a  common 
grindstone,  which  must  have  a  very  long  crank. 
The  owners,  and  a  very  Icrge  number  of  gentle- 
men who  were  present,  seemed  perfectly  satisfied 
that  mankind  would  soon  shift  the  labor  of  mow- 
ins  off  upon  the  brute  creation. 

Mowing  machines  will  no  doubt  be  used  in  most 
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if  not  all,  of  the  New  England  States,  the  very 
next  year.  We  have  some  farms  in  Rockingham 
county,  which  yield  two  hundred  tons  of  hay  each, 
and  many  which  yield  fifty.  The  Mower  will 
work  on  any  land  where  a  horse-rake  can  be  nsed. 
We  shall  soon  see  haying  done  about  in  this  man- 
ner. A  man  and  span  of  horses  will  drive  into 
the  field,  at  sunrise,  and  resting  an  hour  at  break- 
fast, will  cut  and  spread  about  six  «cres  before 
noon.  Another  man  may  be  occupied  in  the  fore- 
noon, in  catting  out  with  a  common  scythe  a  few 
corners,  and.  spots  near  trees,  where  the  Mower 
cannot  well  go,  and  in  raking  out  with  a  hand- 
rake  a  breadth  from  the  fences,  to  get  ready  for 
the  horse- rake.  After  dinner,  one  of  the  men  will 
mount  a  Delano's  Horse-rake,  and  in  three  hours 
he  gan  easily  rake  the  six  acres  into  windrows, 
while  hw  comrade,  with  a  couple  of  extra  hands 
for  the  afternoon,  can  put  the  whole  in  cock. — 
There  should  be  on  the  six  acres  at  least  ten  tons 
of  hay,  making  about  three  hundred  cocks,  and 
two  hundred  of  these  should  be  covered  with  hay 
caps  of  cotton  cloth,  and  so  made  secure  against 
change  of  weath3r  for  a  week.  The  next  fair  day, 
our  two  men  may  get  in  the  hundred  cocks  easily, 
and  they  may  open  the  other  an  hour  to  the  sun, 
and  get  it  into  toe  bam  as  fast  as  they  find  it  con- 
tenient. 

I  think  by  keeping  up  with  the  times,  and  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  thoughts  of  men  ^  as  made  man- 
ifest in  thpir  inventions,  we  may  see  two  men  per- 
form easily  the  former  labor  of  six,  and  that 
most  of  the  hurry,  and  disappointment,  and  over 
exertion  of  haying,  may  be  done  away  with.   ^ 

And  so,  through  all  farm  labor,  as  in  other 
fields,  the  mind  asserts  its  supremacy  over  the 
body.  The  hands  are  feeble,  and  alone,  are  no 
match  for  the  rugged  obstacles  which  Nature  op- 
poses to  our  wishes ;  but  aided  by  an  active  intel- 
kct,  they  will  finally  gain  for  us  that  don^nion 
over  the  earth  which  is  our  rightful  heritage. 

HxKRT  F.  Frbnco. 

Exeter,  iV.  K,  Aug,  18,  1853. 


POTATOES. 


The  potato  should  not  be  harvested  till  it  is  per- 
fectly ripe «  If  the  tubers  are  moist,  with  much 
toil  adhering  to  them,  it  is  better  to  convey  them 
at  once  Xlb  the  bins,  as  they  are,  than  to  free  them 
from  the  soil,  as  it  is  utterly  impossiUe  to  do  this 
with  economy  without  drying  them,  and  equally  as 
impossible,  to  dry  them  sufficiently  for  this  without 
>  essentially  deteriorating  their  eating  qualities.  In 
some  sections  it  is  a  common  practice  with  the 
eoltivatorB  of  this  root,  to  place  the  crop  is  bar- 
'  rels  or  boxes,  as  soon  as  dug,  and  secure  them  from 
the  contact  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  stratum  of  sand. 
This  retains  them  in  a  moist  condition,  and  e;flec- 
tually  secures  the  preservation  of  all  their  excel- 
lencies. Since  the  prevalence  of  the  potato  disease, 
instances  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  where  po- 
tatoes that  were  dug  and  immediately  depoated 
in  the  cellar,  remained  sound,  while  those  placed 
in  barrels  and  standing  a  day  or  two  out  of  the 
cellar,  and  intended  for  the  early  market,  have 
badly  decayed. 


UEIAOBBD  A8HB8  A3  A  TOP-DRBSSma. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  noticed  a  communication  calling 
for  an  experiment  of  applying  leached  ashes  as  a 
top-dressmg  upon  meaaows. 

I  vrill  mention  a  striking  instance.  It  was  ia 
my  door  yard  lot,  in  about  half  of  which  the  grass 
always  grew  very  luxuriant,  while  the  other  half 
would  hardly  support  weeds.  I  applied  leached 
ashes  to  a  portion  of  the  poor  part,  and  rich  mel- 
low earth  to  the  other,  and  now  to  my  satisfaction 
I  see  the  result  where  the  leached  ashes  were 
placed.  The  grass  is  equal  in  growth  to  any  in 
the  yard,  and  where  tno  earth  was  put  it  nas 
helped  it,  but  not  one  fourth  as  much.  I  came  to 
the  sage  conclusion,  some  time  ago,  not  to  sell  a 
bushel  of  ashes  off  my  farm.  It  pays  25  per  cent, 
to  apply  ashes  as  a  top-dressing  upon  meadows, 
garoens,  wheat,  or  anything  else,  so  far  as  I  have 
tried  it.  Yours  truly.        Experimenter. 


We  take  the  above  from  the  Ohio  Farmer ; 
the  editor  of  which  paper  says,  in  addition  to  the 
communication,  that  '*  for  peach  and  apple  trees, 
there  is  nothing  superior  to  leached  ashes." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
AN  HOUR  WITH  A  BUDDBB. 

Seeing  over  my  garden  fence  that  neighbor  Good- 
man had  got  George  Handy,  a  first-rate  budder,at 
work  in  his  little  nursery,  I  first  hung  up  my  hoe» 
and  walked  round  through  the  gate  to  see  a  little 
into  the  operation,  lake  many  other  things,  it  is . 
*Wery  simple  after  you  understand  it."  I  had  read 
about  the  matter  in  divers  books,  hot  Handy  told 
me  what  I  never  knew  before,  and  I  saw  the  thing 
done  too. 

*  The  trees  were  of  different  sizes, — from  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter  ,'and  were  all 
JQsi  trimmed  up  roughlv,  about  two  feet  from  the 

f  round.  George  was  budding.  He  sat  on  a  small 
ox  the  south  side  of  the  row,  and  had  a  dish  of 
buds,  all  cut  readv  to  be  inserted,  in  water  before 
him.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  short  is  the  pro* 
cess  in  skilful  nands.  George  would  hitch  along 
his  seat  with  one  hand — set  the  dish  forward  with 
the  other — seize  a  tree  and  bend  it  down  under  his 
right  arm,  and  then  make  the  cuts  and  the  open- 
ing, and  slip  in  the  buds  as  quick  as  my  eye  could 
follow  him.  I  noticed  that  he  selected  a  smooth 
pkce  in  the  young  tree  near  to  the  ground,  so 
that  the  future  tree  should  have  a  uniform  ap- 
pearance throughout,  and  not  present  an  ugly  j«»g. 
First  he  made  a  cut  up  the  tree  about  three  quar- 
ters, of  an  inch  long ;  then  another  short  one 
across  the  top  of  the  first, — then  with  the  ivory  in 
the  other  end  of  his  knife,  he  loosened  and  opened 
the  comers  of  the  bark  at  the  top.  lie  now  took 
up  a  bud  from  the  dish  before  him,  and  holding  it 
by  the  foot-stalk — as  he  called  the  stem  without 
the  leaf— he  again  applied  the  ivory,  raising  the 
bark  a  little,  and  at  the  moment  entered  the  bud. 
The  top  of  the  bud  seemed  too  weak  to  admit  ^of 
being  ^rced  down  with  the  fingers  the  whole  dis- 
tance. This  was  quickly  done  with  the  end  of  the 
knife-blade,  inserted  just  below  the  foot-stalk. 

The  top  of  the  bud  now  stuck  out  at  the  top  its 
whole  thickness.  A  cross-cut  with  the  knife  ex- 
actly over  the  second  cut  made  in  opening  the  bark 
at  mt,  squared  off  the  wood  of  the  bud-slip,  so 
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tbftt  it  settled  at  once  down  into  ite  place,  dose  to 
the  slimy  hard  wood,  to  which  it  would  soon  adhere 
tifkd  grow. 

Geor^  showed  me  how  he  cut  the  buds.  He  first 
selected  scions  qf  this  year's  growth,  not  rank 
sprouts  with  soft,  half-formed  wood;  nor  on  the 
other  hand,  little  peeling  twigs,  bat  good  thrifty 
hard  scions,  from  which  c^nds  of  some  body  and 
firmness  could  be  roadily  cut.  As  ho  takes  these 
from  the  tr^e  he  futs  on  the  leaves,  as  they  would 
rapidly  rob  the  scion  of  its  fulness  in  hot,  dry 
weather.  He  showed  me  hbw  he  cut  the  bads. 
His  knife  had  a  thin, sharp  Made.  He  held  the  stick 
of  buds  with  the  ton  towards  him,  and  inserting 
bis  knife  carefully  about  half  an  inch  or  a  little 
4nore  below  the  foot6talk,he  brought  it  out  as  much 
above.  The  bud  dropped  off  into  the  dish  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  knife  soon  sent  another  and  another 
after  it. 

I  had  heard  of  budders  cutting  their  germs  as 
they  went  along.  I  tcJd  George  so.  He  replied 
that  **he  should'nt  think  they  would jg'O  a/on^  very 
fiist  then." 

I  took  out  my  timepiece  to  see  how  long  theyoang 
man  was  in  setting  a  bad.  He  seized  tbe  tree — 
bent  it  down  towards  him — made  the  two  cuts — 
opened  tbe  bark — slipped  in  the  bud,  and  off  with 
tne  top,  in  just  twelve  seconds!  He  set  four  in  good 
shape,  in  fifty  seconds !  Goodman  said  he  never 
saw  the  beat  of  that.  I  told  my  neighbor  that  the 
job  wouldn't  last  a  great  while  at  that  rate.  The 
budder  said  he  dida^t  care  how  soon  it  was  done, 
for  it  was  a  little  worae  for  the  back  than  the 
spring-tooth  horse  rake. 

To  be  sure  the  budder 's  position  is  unfavorable 
to  a  comfortable  spine,  and  ousht  he  to  follow 
such  work  many  hoars  without  change  1 

By  this  time  quite  a  namber  of  boos  were  set, 
and  I  saw  the  tying  done.  George  had  brouebta 
new  furniture  mat,which,  cut  in  squares,  furnished 
the  strings.  These  were  well  wet  and  tucked 
through  his  left  suspender.  George  had  to  down 
upon  his  knees  and  bend  over  pretty  low  to  eet  a 
good  chance  at  the  work.  He  placed  the  middle  of 
the  string  a  trifle  below  the  upright  cut  in  the 
bark,  and  carried  the  ends  around  and  around, 
keeping  them  firmly  drawn  until  the  whole  wound 
was  faithfully  covered,  leaving  only  a  grain  of 
space  above  the  footstalk  for  the  biid,  which  would 
have  ^*more  air"  when  the  footstalk  drope  away. 

''Very  good,"  said  I,  "and  what  is  the  next  pro- 
cess with  soch  a  subwct!" 

"The  next  thing,'^said  George,  **isto  cat  off  the 
string  next  Spring  afler  the  bud  has  started.  If  it 
looks  lively,  and  seems  disposed  to  grow,  I  oat  off 
the  whole  tree  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
where  the  bud  was  inserted." 

I  had  some  further  talk  about  the  future  man- 
agement of  the  trees,  which  will  require  another 
chapter.  Yours,  w.  i>.  b. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Aug,  16lh,  1853. 

For  the  Ifew  Bn^lmud  Farmer. 
TO  DBSTROY  VBRBON  IN  FOWLS. 

With  a  feather,  dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine, 
touch  those  parts  of  the  fowl  most  infested,  as  top 
of  the  head  and  under  the  wings,  and  they  will 
soon  dJKappear.  If  there  are  niiSy  the  application 
will  need  to  be  repeated.  It  can  easily  be  done  by 
going  amon^  them  after  they  have  roosted,  and  a 
smaU  quantity  only  is  necessary. 


A  QBBBR  OZiD  BOOS. 

We  have  had  placed  in  onr  hands,  by  a  lady  In 
Vermont,  a  collection  of  old  books,  one  of  them 
dated  London,  1631 ;  and  otherf  printed  in  Cam- 
bridge, this  State,  matching  them  in  siee,  type, 
and  the  old  queer  mode  of  expression.  The  titles 
are  as  funny  as  some  of  the  sentiments.  One  is 
"New  England's  True  Interest  Not  Xo  Lie."  This 
was  a  sermon  preached  in  Boston,  by  Mr.  W, 
Stoughton,  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  Dorehester, 
1670. 

Another  is  "God's  Terrible  Voice  in  the  City  of 
London ;  Wherein  you  have  the  Narration  of  the 
Two  late  Dreadful  Judgements  of  Plague  and 
Fire  Inflicted  by  the  LORD  upon  that  CITY  ;  the 
former  in  the  Year  1665,  the  latter  in  the  Year 
1666.  Cambridge,  Printed  by  Samuel  Green, 
1667..  Another  is  **Tydipgp  from  Rome ;  or  Eng- 
land's Alarm." 

The  two  laat  books  are  exact  reprints,  we  think, 
from  *^Markham*8  Farewell  to  Husbandry,"  and 
are  upon  Orcharding  and  the  Country  Housewife's 
Garden. 

For  the  Neuf  England  Farmer. 
MtaRATION  OF   SWALLOWS. 

Mr.  Brown  :  — ^  Having  noticed  an  inquiry  in 
your  paper,  a  few  weeks  smce,  calling  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  time  that  swallows  leave  the 
north,  your  correspondent  firom  Derby,  Ct.,  says 
some  things  he  knows,  and  some  he  thinks ;  now 
he  probably  has  seen  barn  swallows  as  late  as  the 
28 th  of  August,  but  as  to  his  seeing  chimney 
swallows  as  late  as  the  last  of  September  or  the 
middle  of  October,  I  think  he  must  be 'mistaken, 
(unless  it  was  some  heedless  straggler,)  as  they 
invariably  leave  here  as  soon  as  the  nrst  of  Aug., 
if  not  be&re.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  as  hardy, 
and  are  not  as  plenty,  as  other  swallows,  for  some 
cold  seasons  they  do  not  visit  us  at  all.  Some 
twenty  years  or  more  ag^o,  I  lived  with  an  old  gen- 
tleman m  a  town  adjoining  this,  and  he  told  me  a 
man  ofibred  to  give  him  five  dollars  if  he  woald 
show  him  a  swallow  (meaning  a  barn  swallow,) 
after  the  25th  of  July.  Since  then  I  have  observed 
them  vri th  some  interest.  About  the  20th  of  July 
thev  begin  to  congregate  together  on  fhe  bams 
and  fences,  an4  from  then  to  the  first  of  August 
their  numbers  decrease  to  less  than  one-foarth, 
and  after  that  tine  but  few  are  seen. 

The  2d  day  of  August,  1852,  in  company  with 
a  few  others,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Monad- 
nock,  distant  from  this  place  about  fifteen  miles, 
and  while  standing  on  the  pinnacle,  I  noticed  the^ 
swallows,  a  few  of  which  were  performing  their 
usual  gyrations  through  the  air  around  me,  ^W^ 
rently  as  much  at  home  as  in  any  farm  yard.  This 
year  I  have  seen  them  every  day,  thus  mr,  though 
but  few  are  left. 

The  Labrador  swallows  have  all  gone  from  here; 
they  had  about  fifty  nests  in  sheds  near  us.  It  is 
a  great  place  for  birds  of  most  all  kinds  here,  in 
the  summer  season.  I.  D.  Ward. 

North  Ashburnhamj  Aug.  9,  1853. 

RsjfARKs. — The  above  corresponds  with  oar  own' 
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observations.  The  martins  left  their  boxes  in  our 
garden  Sunday  evening,  Aug.  7.  This  year,  the 
barn  svrallows  remained  later  than  usual.  A  few 
remain  still,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  late  broods; 
the  largest  portion  of  them  left  the  4th  and  5th  of 
of  August.  For  several  years  past  they  have  left 
on  the  27th,  !$th  and  29th  of  July. 


THB  SANDWICH  XSLANDa 

We  are  indebted  to  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Green,  at  Honolulu,  for  several  copies  of  The  Poly- 
nesian, one  of  which  contains  the  report  of  the 
RoTAL  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society,  at  Hono- 
lulu. The  society  appears  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  we  notice  with  pleasure  that  some 
of  our  own  people  are  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  those  remote  regions,  and  are  active  in  aiding 
the  efforts  of  the  agriculturist  there. 

They  find  the  raising  of  coffee  a  profitable  busi- 
ness, and  one,  ** evidently  destined  to  advance;  and 
the  Eona  cofiee  of  Hawaii,  it  is  admitted  by  the 
best  judges,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  '* 

The  farmers  of  East  Maai  have  gone  to  work 
with  the  determination  to  raise  sufficient  wheat  to 
supply  their  home  iionsumption.  The  experiment 
of  raising  wheat  has  been  a  doubtful  one;  but  the 
effijrts  of  Mr.  Green,  and  a  few  other  earnest  men, 
have  given  general  contfdence  of  future  success. 
They  are  about  erecting  a  good  Flour  Mill  on  the 
Wailuka  rirer. 

The  Indian  Com  crop  has  increased,  and  what 
has  been  produced  has  sold  from  three  to  five  cents 
a  pound.  The  com  crop,  however,  is  a  very  un- 
certain one,  the  success  or  failure  of  which  depends 
in  a  great  degree  on  the  seasons  and  time  of  plant- 
ing. The  study  of  the  weather  is  almost  as  im- 
portant to  the  farmer  of  these  Island,  as  to  the 
mariner.  On  Oahu  the  season  for  planting  is  from 
November  to  March,  while  on  Kauai,  only  70 
miles  distant,  where  corn  has  been  planted  almost 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  it  is  found  that  that 
planted  in*the  winter  months  has  come  to  nothing. 
On  the  contrary,  that  planted  by  lieut.  Reynolds 
in  September  last,  gave  a  fair  yield. 

The  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  sweet 
potato,  to  which  increased  attention  is  given.  The 
report  states  that  it  grows  well  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Islands,  and  no  where  bettor  than 
among  the  dry,  hot  stones  of  Puna,  Kauai  and  Ko- 
na,  on  Hawaii.  No  one  who  has  ever  travelled 
over  those  districts  can  fail  to  have  been  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  beautiful  sweet 
potatoes,  growing  in  hills  of  broken  lava,with  not  a 
particle  of  earth  to  be  seen  in  their  vicinity.  The 
sweet  potato  is  the  great  article  of  food  in  the  dry 
burnt  districts  of  Hawaii,  and  the  cost  of  raising 
them  is  next  to  nothing.  The  yield  is  from  125  to 
175  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  &c.,  they  have 


not  yet  been  able  to  raise,  but  produce  figs,  grapes, 
bananas,  oranges,  and  most  other  tropical  fruits 
in  abundance.  The  potato  disease  has  not  made 
its  appearance  among  them. 

The  raising  of  cattle,  when  connected  with  the 
dairy  business,  is  found  profitable.  They  require 
no  feeding,  no  salting,  no  sheltering.  On  the  is- 
land of  Oahu  they  are  worth  about  $5  per  head, 
all  ages  counted,  and*  on  the  other  islands  only 
about  half  as  much,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
portation to  a  market.  They  are  improving  the 
breed  by  importation  of  stock  from  the  states  and 
other  countries,  particularly  Australia. 

Sheep  are  abund&nt,  and  have  been  kept  hereto- 
fore for  their  flesh,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
value  of  their  wool. 

The  best  breeds  of  swine  have  been  imported  by 
the  society.  This  report  states  that  the  pigs  im- 
ported were  *  *a  present  from  Henry  A.  PisRCE,Eeq., 
of  Boston,  and  that  the  freight  etc.,  were  ^ven  by 
Messrs.  Pierce  &  Brewer,  two  gentlemen  who 
seem  ever  ready  to  advance  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  islands."  We  take  sincere  pleasure  in 
noticing  these  noble  acts  in  our  own  citizens.  Mr. 
Pierce  has  also  presented  the  Society  with  hives  of 
bees,  one  of  which  was  packed  in  ice.  Horses 
and  poultry  of  the  finest  breeds  have  been  import- 
ed, so  that  our  friends  out  there  bid  fair  not  only 
to  produce  the  most  abundant  crops  of  bi^ad  stufib, 
vegetables,  beef,  poultry  and  pork  for  their  own 
use,  but  for  their  neighbors,  the  Califomians.  We 
cannot  but  feel  a  lively  interest  m  their  efforts,  and 
vrish  them  complete  success. 


For  th9  New  England  Farmer. 

THB  TOMATO. 

To  many  persons  there  is  something  unpleasant, 
not  to  say  disgusting  in  the  flavor  of  this  most  ex- 
cellent fruit.  It  has,  however,  beeil  used  for  cul- 
inary purposes  in  various  countries  in  Europe,  and 
has  or  late  years  been  extensively  cultivated  in 
this  country.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  de- 
obstruents  of  the  Materia  Medica;  and  in  all  those 
aflbctions  of  the  liver  and  other  organs  where  cal- 
omel is  indicated,  it  b  probably  the  most  effective 
and  least  harmful  agent  known  in  the  profession. 
A  chemical  extract  may  be  obtained  from  it,  that 
will  altogether  supersede  the  use  of  calomel  in  the 
cure  of  cuseases.  When  used  as  an  article  of  diet, 
it  is  almost  a  sovereign  remedy  for  dyspepsia  and 
indigestion .  1 1  is ,  also ,  a  most  powerral  alterative . 
Eaten  as  fruit  or  as  common  food,  it  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent article ;  and  as  a  sauce,  pickle  or  preserve, 
equal  if  not  superior  to  any,  ana  may  be  prepared 
and  eaten  in  as  many  different  forms.  I  nave  oft- 
en used  it  in  complamts  of  the  liver  and  other  or- 
gans with  the  happiest  success. 

The  method  commonly  adopted  of  preparing  the 
fruit,  is  to  cut  them  in  slices,  and  put  them  in  salt 
and  vinegar  like  cucumbers. 

To  stew  them,  take  them  ripe  from  the  vines, 
slice  them,  put  them  in  a  pot  over  a  stove  or  fire, 
without  water ;  they  will  cook  in  their  own  juice  ; 
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stew  them  slow,  and  when  done,  pat  in  a  piece  of 
good  butter,  and  eat  them  like  apple  sauce. 

To  preserve  them  in  imitation  of  figs,  to  which 
they  probably  are  equal,  cut  them  in  slices,  lay 
them  in  a  5/071^  pot  with  alternate  layers  of  £Ood 
brown  sugar.  Supposing  the  method  of  raising 
them  to  be  generally  understood,  it  is  probably  not 
necessary  to  descril)e  it  here.  j.  b.  b. 

Vt.  Insane  Asylum, 

ERX7PTION  OF  MANUA  LOA,  FSB. 

20,  1862. 

In  the  Sandwich  Island  Polynesian,  we  find  the 
following  description  of  an  eruption,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  a  poem  which  is  too  long  for  our 
oolumns : — 

The  eruption,  of  which  the  following  poem  is  a 
truthful  and  vivid  delineation.  Is  still  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  residents  of  the  islands.  Nev- 
er, perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  volcanic  phe- 
nomena of  Hawaii,  has  such  a  startling  eruption 
occurred,  as  the  one  so  graphically  described  in 
this  wild  lyric.  The  scene  was  unique,  grand, 
sublime,  awful,  terrific  ?  No  language — no  pencil 
can  paint  it  in  adequate  colors.  To  be  realized, 
it  must  have  been  seen  B,nd  felt ;  and  for  this,  the 
author  of  the  poem  had  the  most  ample  opportuni- 
ty, having  not  only  watched  its  raging  actions  for 
twenty  days,  but  having  also  ascended  the  thun- 
dering mountain,  and  stood  one  whole  night  in 
close  proximity  to  its  consuming  fires. 

The  eruption  commenced  just  before  day-break. 
Hunters  on  the  hilis  in  that  vicinity  say  that  they 
heard  subterranean  rumblings,  and  felt  a  quiver- 
ing of  the  mountain  during  the  night  preceding 
the  eruption,  as  described  in  the  poem. 

When  the  mountain  rent,  a  column  of  molten 
rockq,  fused  to  a  white  heat,  and  some  2,000  feet 
in  circumference,  shot  up  from  500  to  1,000  feet 
heavenward',  and  this  fiery  column  continued  its 
ever-varying  and  fantastic  play  for  twenty  days  ! 

The  noises  and  detonations  were  as  varied  and 
startling  as  can  be  well  conceived.  At  times,  the 
roar  was  heard  at  a  distance  of  40  or  50  miles. 
The  atmo^here  was  filled  with  smoke  and  Pele'^s 
hair,  ashes  and  cinders  were  scattered  wildly  over 
the  mountain  and  over  the  sea.  Day  afler  day 
the  sun  shed  a  yellow  and  baleful  light  through 
the  dark  clouds  of  smoke  which  careered  along  the 
heavens.  -Along  the  rim  of  the  exploding  vortex, 
a  hollow  pryamid,  one  mile  in  curcumference,  and 
five  hundred  feet  hish,  was  soon  raised  by  the  in- 
cessant falling  of  tne  matter  expelled  nrom  the 
burnins  orifice.  As  the  descending  showers  of  fu- 
sion fefi  upon  this  pyramid,  it  presented  an  ever- 
chan^ng  scene,  more  glowing  tnan  the  most  vivid 
imagination  can  paint,  and  more  dazzling  than 
showers  of  countless  brilliants. 

From  this  awful  fountain,  a  burning  river  rolled 
down  the  slope  of  the  mountain  towards  Ililo, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
miles,  and  a  supposed  length — including  its  wind- 
ings,—of  from  S9  to  40  miles,  entering,  and  cut- 
ting its  way  nearly  through  a  dense  forest  in  the 
rear  of  Ililo.  But  the  fountain  ceased  to  flow  be- 
fore the  molten  river  reached  the  sea,  yet  for 
months  after,  smoke  issued  from  the  orifice,  and 
the  congealed  river  now  remains  as  a  witness  to 
the  mighty  throes  of  the  vast  mountain,  under  the 
yolcanio  inflnenoe. 


F9r  the  ffew  England  Farmer. 


IMPORTANT  QtJBRT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  you  gentlemen  of  the  quill, 
are  supposed  to  know  everything,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  is  the  best  way  to  do  with  fiye 
a^nres  of  potatoes,  so  diseased,  as  to  smell  oflbn- 
siyely,  and  to  be  not  worth  discine  f  Ten  days 
ago,  the  field  bid-  fair  to  yield  SOO  bushels — now 
they  are  not  worth  picking  up.  How  will  it  do 
to  plow  th»  land  ana  turn  them  in,  covered  with 
the  furrow  slice  ?  Will  they  be  of  any  valae  as 
a  fertilizer  ?  Or  are  they  too  much  poisoned  for 
thati  I  want  them  out  of  sight  ana  smell — and 
I  fear  that  many  of  my  neighbors  ave  in  the  same 
boat.    Can  you  tell  me  what  is  best  to  be  done  ? 

Marblekead,  August  16,  1853.  Essxz. 

N.  B. — Oar  cabbages  look  first  rate.  Our  on- 
ions are  blighting  some,  so  that  there  will  not  be 
more  than  two-thirds  as  many  as  we  expected. 
Com  never  appeared  more  promising.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  second  crop. 

Remarks. — Deficient,  sadly  deficient,  my  dear 
sir,  in  the  information  you  desire.  A  field  of  our 
own,  three  years  ago,  in  the  condition  you  de- 
scribe, was  abandoned,  but  on  trying  some  of  the 
hills  in  October,  fair,  and  sound  potatoes  were 
found,  and  some  thirty  bushels  dug«  Uow  came 
they  there  ?  The  rotten  potatoes  can  be  of  bat 
little  yalue  as  a  fertilizer. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
HOW  TO  CURB    WARTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Beading  in  the  Farmer  a  commu- 
nieation  of  inquiry  for  the  cure  of  Warts  on  the 
teats  of  00W8, 1  relate  the  following  for  what  it  is 
worth : 

Some  two  years  ago  I  was  very  much  troubled 
vrith  an  abundance  of  warts  on  my  hands,  and  to 
rid  myself  of  them,  tried,  as  I  thought,  all  the  rem- 
edies,— sach  as  lunar  caustic,  turpentine,  salens 
tus  water,  and  the  juice  of  milk  weed,  &c.,  without 
a  cure. 

Now  every  farmer  knows  that  the  shell  of  our 
walnuts  or  butternuts  (for  I  used  both)  conttuns  a 
juice  which  acts  in  the  character  of  *  caustic  ;  we 
call  it  stain. 

I  observed  that  fact,and  took  the  benefit  of  it  to 
kill  my  warts,  which  I  most  certainly  did.  It  vraa 
an  experiment  that  proved  well  with  me  and  I  have 
no  other  desire  in  this  communication,  than  that 
others  should  try  the  experiment  so  simple  and  ea- 
sily obtained.  If  any  one  should  see  fit  to  try  it,  I 
hope  he  will  tell  the  resulU  for  the  information  of 
all.  Yours,  &o.,  A  Sujmcribbb. 

Sout/ibridge,  July  31,  1853. 


Prospects  of  thb  Season. — The  prospects  of 
the  season  continue  favorable,  with  the  exception 
of  the  potatoe  crop.  The  rot  is  certainly  among, 
them,  and  many  are  already  lost.  CopiouS  rains 
fell  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of 
August,  washing  out  the  air  and  giving  us  a  clear 
and  delightful  atmosphere  after  the  sultry,  hot 
days  which  preceded  them.  The  lightning  was 
intensely  vivid,  and  the  clouds  were  charged  in  an 
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onusual  degree.  Corn  contmues  to  look  finely. 
Apples  will  be  scarce,  but  on  visitiDg  various  parts 
•f  this  State  and  Xew  Hampshire,  we  ind  more 
than  we  bad  expected. 

.      WAIT  AWHIX^G. 

C«c  a  8er4  iato  tlwcmilb^ 

Wah  awhile  \ 
Chear  the  lillle  ll6«^ret't  birtb 

With  a  •mile ; 
Bhelter  it  from  wIdU  and  ttorm 

4wei*ptug  by  \ 
No  rii^e  haod  I«t  it  defornir 

Lest  it  {Re. 
tn  the  MDmmer  H  shaA  bloom, 
Frfrgniiit  with  a  rich  perfuma, 

All  your  cara  repaying. 

9iore  with  trtiih  an  lalant'a  nlBd, 

Wait  awhile ; 
Greet  the  first  fruita  that  you  find 

With  a  tin  lie } 
Bid  it,  with  truih'a  Aug  nnforrd. 

Move  np'.ce ; 
Hi  lie  baii)es  ^  ilh  the  world 

Teach  it  grace  ; 
Then,  when  )  otithftil  yeara  have  flown, 
Bee  the  child  to  manhood  grown, 

Ood'a  whole  law  obeying. 


aZHIBITION  OF  THB  VJQRMOMT  8TATS 
AaaZOULTURAL  SOOIZ2TT. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Vermont  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  will  be  held  at  Montpelier,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  13th,  14th 
and  15th  of  September,  1853. 

An  area  of  forty  acres  will  be  enclosed  for  the 
exhibition  ;  and  within  the  enclosure  suitable 
structures  will  be  erected,  and  arranj5emente  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  wish  to  exhibit 
either  animals  or  articles.  Fresh  water,  forage 
consisting  of  hay,  grass,  green  oats,  and  cornstalks 
Ibr  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  straw  for  littering 
tfnd  oats  for  feeding  horses,  and  grain  for  swine 
and  poultry,  will  be  supplied,  free  of  charge,  to 
snch  exhibitors  as  choose  to  keep  their  animals  on 
the  grounds  enclosed ;  and  exhibitors  of  valuable 
horses,  desiring  bam  accommodations  for  the 
same,  may  procure  them  in  the  village  at  a  reas- 
onable expeitse. 

Exhibitors  must  become  members  of  the  Society; 
and  must  have  whate?er  thev  intend  to  exhibit  en- 
tered on  the  Secretary's  books  on  or  before  Tues- 
day, the  13th  of  September.  It  is  quite  desirable, 
however,  that  the  entries  should  be  made  as  ear- 
ly as  Monday,  the  12th. 

PerMms  residing  out  of  the  State,  may  compete 
for  premiums  <»n  foreign  stock,  plowing,  agricultu- 
ral implements,  and  machines,  the  various  manu- 
factures nuniud  in  the  Freuiium  Litit  of  the  Socie- 
ty, unfler  the  head  -of  Discretionary  Premiums ; 
and  rnuy  imik-  entry  of  AniiaaU  or  articles  of  any 
clatiR,  lor  exhibition  merely, "which  will  be  admit- 
ted \ritliiii  t!ie  onclMuro  for  that  purpose,  if  deemed 
worthy  by  the  Kxoeutive  Board. 

Arrnnj^enients  Imve  Ix^n  eflected  with  all  the 
Railroad  (Joinpnnies  in  Vermont,  to  carry  all  ani- 
mals and  articleij  fur  (exhibition,  to  and  from  the 
Fair,  free  of'clKirge,  and  without  c h singing  cars  ; 
and  visitors  each  way,  at  half-fare. 

Gentlemen  from  too  States,  and  from   the  Can- 


adas,  are  cordially  invited  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Communfcations  may  be  addressed  to  J.  A. 
Beckwitfa,  Correspondmg  Secretary  of  the  Vt. 
State  Agricultural  Society,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  or  to 
his  agent,  E.  P.  Walton,  Montpelier,  Yt. 

Frxdkrick  Uoldrook,  Pres, 

J.  A.  Bbcxwith,  Sec, 


For  th€  Ifew  England  Fanur. 

THB  GARGBT. 

Relative  to  an  **  Inquiry  touching  the  Garget " 
in  cows,  I  have  to  say,  thiat  in  every  case  that  has 
come  under  my  notice,  I  have  prescribed  the  root 
of  what  is  commonly  called  "  Oow  Berry,"  and 
h&ve  never  known  it  fail  of  curing  the  malady. 

Mode  of  application  :  cut  a  piece  of  the  root, 
about  the  size  of  a  gill  cup,  in  small  pieces,  and 
mix  with  Indian  meid  ;  give  twice  in  twienty-four 
hours.  Cows  will  eat  it  in  this  way  as  reaailj  as 
they  will  eat  potatoes. 

Crops  in  Haxfshirb  Countt. — Grass,  first  crop 
was  good ;  aftermath  will  be  superior  ;  late  pas- 
turage abundant ;  rye  and  oats  good.  Com  looks 
extremely  well,  and  is  forward  for  the  season ;  po- 
tatoes will  probably  average  a  fair  crop,  although 
some  pieces  show  a  tendency  to  rot.  Broom  Com, 
a  prominent  crop  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
River  for  twenty  miles  above  Mount  Tom,  is  but 
fair.  Apples  are  a  failure.  Peaches  and  pears 
abundant.  l.  x. 

Northampton^  Aug,  22, 1853. 


Far  the  Iftw  Xn/rtand  Fmrmur. 

TO  MAKB  GOOD  WAXA8. 

Two  years  ago,  I  tried  an  experiment  for  a  walk 
in  front  of  my  house,  which  has  proved  very  sat- 
isfactory. I  removed  the  soil  one  foot  in  depth , 
and  filled  in  small  cobble  stones.  Then  took  coarse 
gravel,  and  with  two  riddle  sieves  sifted  the  coarse 
and  fine  from  it,  retaining  the  medium  size.  Then 
took  equal  parts  of  lime  and  cement,  and  mixed  in 
as  much  asl  could  with  the  gravel.  With  a  shovel 
and  trowel  I  placed  it  down  smooth,  like  plaster- 
ing, one  and  a  half  inches  in  depth.  In  the  spring, 
when  it  began  to  thaw  daytimes  and  freeze  nights, 
it  flaked  and  crumbled  about  half  an  inch  in  depth, 
but  has  remained  smooth  and  firm  ever  since.  It 
is  now  very  solid,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
walks  I  know  of.  f.  s.  b. 

Concord,  1853. 

For  the  New  England  Farmar. 
TBB  ONION  WORM. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Noticing  the  remarks  on  the 
onion  worm  in  your  July  number,  I  had  the  im- 
pressitm  that  if  living  creatures  of  the  insect  tribe 
could  live  and  exist  on  the  onion,  that  tobacco 
could  have  no  effect,  but  tried  it  effectually.  \V'hen 
the  onion  had  got  to  the  size  of  a  pipe  stem,  I 
found  many  of  them  laying  prostrate  on  tl  o  bed, 
and  a  maggot  in  them  one  fourth  of  an  i:  oU  in 
length.  Tobtained  two  quarts  of  tobacco  liquor, 
and  took  out  every  defective  onion  and  pound  into 
the  drill  the  liquor  ;  then  with  the  hose  «  r  the 
water  pot  sprinkled  the  whole  bed,  and  now  there 
18  not  a  more  thrifly  bed  of  onions  in  *'  tht  i^^:  dig- 
gins."  u    s. 

Sagamore  Farm^Rye^  N,  i?.,  Att^.8,1833. 
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This  implement,  a  figure  of  which  we  give  above, 
16  one  which  has  for  many  years  been  in  use  among 
the  thrifty  farmers  in  Essex  county,  and  particu- 
larly by  those  in  the  practice  of  nusing  large 
crops  of  onions.  Nothing,  probably,  will  ever  su- 
persede the  use  of  the  hand  hoe;  it  is  to  the  far- 
mer, what  the  right  hand  is  to  the  mechanic ;  al* 
though  it  may  not  do  the  work  as  fast  as  some  oth- 
er implement,  no  other  can  do  it  any  better.  It 
suits  all  places  and  conditions  of  soil,  and  must  al- 
ways remain  an  indispensable  tool  on  the  farm. — 
But  the  wheel  hoe  is  more  t^^  *'eousin  german" 
to  it ;  in  good  hands,  it  will  perform  five  times  as 
much  serrice  in  a  given  period,  and  where  every- 
thing is  favorable,  do  it  as  well  as  the  hand  hoe. 
The  figure  is  so  plain  that  particular  reference  to 
its  parts  is  unnecessary.  The  knife  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  will  by  turning  the  nuts  on  the 
screws, — and  when  worn  down  on  one  side  re 
versed,  and  then  is  as  good  as  ever.  Our  atten 
tion  was  called  to  the  wheel  hoe  in  one  of  the  on 
ion  fields  of  Dan  vers,  by  Mr.  Proctor, of  that  tovm, 
a  gentleman  (though  educated  at  the  feet  of  Black- 
stone  and  my  lord  Coke,)  foil  of  enthusiasm  in 
agricultural  matters,  and  whose  observing  habits 
and  ripe  judgment  render  him  eminently  useful  to 
the  State.  Afler  seeing  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  the  field  where  the  hoe  had  been  used,  we  or- 
dered one,  and  in  its  daily  use  through  the  sum- 
mer, find  our  expectations  of  its  excellence  fully 
realised.  It  is  manufactured  at  Dan  vers  by  Mr. 
William  Berrt,  and  may  be  purchased  of  him  for 
the  low  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  at  his 
shop. 

F«r  the  New  £nglan4  Farwur. 


MAT'S  VIOTORIA  OUBRANT. 

''The  luscioas  clusters  of  th«  vin« 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  thef  r  Drine.** 

The  currant  is  easily  raised  and  propagated. 
They  are  highly  relished  by  many  people  eAten 
from  the  bushes,  and  make  a  capital  jelly ^  skrub^ 
and  wine.  As  an  accompaniment  to  roasted  or 
boiled  poultry,  lamb  or  mutton,  the  jelly  is  unri- 
valled. It  is  also  excellent  for  persons  of  feeble 
appetite,  and  for  tarts,  &o.  From  the  shrub  may 
be  prepared  a  healthful  summer  drink,  a  thousand 
times  preferable  to  the  lemonade  made  from  sul- 
phuric acid!    A  pleasant  wine  may  also  be  made 


MissRS.  EDrroKS : — I  have  seen  that  your  cor- 
respondents have  made  the  New  England  Farmer 
a  medium  for  communication,  and  suppose  others 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  making  inquiries.  I  have 
kept  bees  ror  several  years,  and  they  have  been 
very  profitable,  but  the  two  last  seasons  have  been 
^fovordble  to  their  increase,  by  swarming,  and 
making  honey  sufficient  even  for  themselves.  Now, 
I  have  attributed  the  cause  of  their  ill  success,  to 
the  dry  weather,  and  suppose  wet  seasons  pro- 
longing the  blossom  of  flowers,  are  better  adapted  to 
the  nature  and  growth  of  beies  in  our  north  New 
England  States.  j. 

From  the  Elms, 


from  their  expressed  juice.  In  Deane^s  old  "New 
England  Farmer  or  Georgical  Dictionary,"  pub- 
lished in  1822,  he  says  the  wine  from  the  while 
currant  is  far  better  than  that  firom  the  red ;  that 
it  ameliorates  exceedingly  by  age,  becoming  equal 
to  the  best  of  Malaga  wine,  after  being  bottled  a 
year  or  two. 

The  Mat's  Yictoru  is  a  new  variety  from  Eng- 
land .  The  bunches  are  sinne times  five  inches  long; 
the  berries  are  large,  bright  red,  excellent  flavor, 
and  hang  long  on  the  bush  in  perfection.  Foliage 
thiq]^  deep  green.    Very  fine . 
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Some  handBome  specimens  of  the  Chbrrt  Cur- 
KANT  have  been  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Mms.  Horticultural  Society  the  present  season, 
Tmt  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its 
merits  to  recommend  it.    Its  appearance  was  very 

fine. 

I  III  ■■  II- 1 —  — 

THB  THRIFTXjBSS  FARMBR. 

The  Fart  Wayne  Times  ^yes  the  following  life- 
like portrait  of  a  "thrifUess  farmer  :" — 

The  thrifUess  farmer,  then,  provides  no  shelter 
for  his  cattle,  during  the  inclemency  of  the  win- 
ter ;  but  permits  them  to  stand  shiyering  by  the 
side  of  a  fence,  or  lie  in  the  snow,  as  best  suits 
them. 

He  throws  their  fodder  on  the  ground,  or  in  the 
mud,  and  not  unfreqoently  in  the  highway ;  hj 
which  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  all  the  manure  is 
wasted. 

He  grazes  his  meadows  in  fall  and  spnne,  by 
whie^  they  are  gradually  exhausted  and  inalr^  ru- 
ined. 

His  fences  are  old  and  poor— -Just  such  as  to  let 
his  neighbor's  cattle  break  into  his  field,  and  teach 
his  own  to  be  nnruly,  and  spoil  his  crops. 

He  ne^ects  to  keep  the  manure  from  around  the 
sills  of  l^is  barn — if  ne  has  one — by  which  they 
oreprematurely  rotted,  and  his  barn  destroyed. 

He  tills,  or  skims  oyer  the  surface  of  his  land, 
until  it  is  exhausted  ;  but  neyer  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  manure  or  oloyer  it.  For  the  first,  he 
has  no  time,  for  the  last,  he  ''is  not  able.^' 

He  has  a  place  for  nothing,  and  nothing  in  its 
place.  He  consequently,  wants  a  hoe  or  a  rake 
or  a  hammer,  or  an  aueur,  but  knows  not  where 
to  find  them,  and  thus  loses  much  time.^ 

He  loiters  away  stormy  days  and  evenings  when 
he  should  be  remring  his  utensils,  or  improving 
his  mind  by  reading  useful  bobks,  or  newspapers. 

He  spends  much  time  in  town,  a(  the  corner  of 
the  street,  or  in  the  * 'snake  holes,"  complaining 
of  hard  times,"  and  goes  home  in  the  evening, 
•*pretty  welUore." 

He  has  no  shed  for  his  fire  wood — consequently 
his  wife  is  out  of  humor,  and  his  meals  out  of  sea- 
son. 

He  plants  a  few  fruit  trees,  and  his  cattle  forth- 
with aestroys  them.  He  **has  no  luck  in  raising 
fruit." 

One-half  of  the  little  he  raises  is  destroyed  by 
his  own  or  his  neighbors'  cattle. 

His  plow,  drae,  and  other  implements,  lie  all 
winter  in  the  fieM  where  last  used  ;  and  just  as  he 
is  getting  in  a  hurry,  the  next  season,  his  plow 
breaks,  because  it  was  not  housed  and  properly 
cared  for. 

Somebody's  hogp  break  in,  and  destroy  his  gar- 
den, because  he  had  not  stopped  a  hole  in  the 
fence,  that  he  had  been  intending  to  stop  for  a 
week. 

He  is  ofken  in  a  gfdat  hurry,  but  will  stop  and 
talk  as  long  as  he  can  find  any  one  to  talk  with. 
.  He  has,  of  course,  little  money ;  and  when  he 
must  raise  some  to  pay  his  taxes,  ^.,  he  raises  it 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  m  some  way  or  other,  by  pay- 
ing an  enormous  shave,  or  by  selling  his  scanty 
crop  when  prices  are  low. 
*  He  is  a  year  behind,  instead  of  being  a  year 
ahead  of  his  business — and  always  will  to. 

When  he  pays  a  debt,  it  is  at  the  end  of  an  ex- 
sontion ;  eonseqaently,  his  credit  is  at  m  low  Ibb. 


He  buys  entirehr  on  credit,  and  merchants  and 
all  others  with  whom  he  deals,  charge  him  twies 
or  thrice  the  profit  they  charce  prompt  paymas* 
ten,  and  are  nnwilKng  to  sell  liim  goods  at' cost. 
He  has  to  beg  and  promise,  and  promise  and  beg^ 
to  get  them  on  any  terms.  The  merchants  drea^ 
to  see  his  wife  some  into  their  stores,  and  the  poo^ 
woman  feels  depressed  and  degraded. 

The  smoke  bems  to  come  out  of  ^  his  chimney 
late  of  a  winter^  morning,  while  his  cattle  are 
suffering  for  their  morning's  feed^ 

Manure  lies  in  heaps  in  his  stable ;  his  horse* 
are  rough  and  uncumed,  and  hisham^s  trod  un* 
der  their  feet. 

His  bars  and  gates  are  broken,  his  buildings 
unpunted,  and  the  boards  and  shingles  falling  off 
— he  has  no  time  to  replace  them,  the  class  is  out 
of  the  windows,  and  the  holes  stopped  with  rags 
and  old  hats. 

He  is  a  great  borrower  of  his  thrifty  neighbor's 
implements,  but  neyer  returns  the  borrowed  ar- 
ticle, and  when  it  is  sent  for,  it  can't  be  found. 

He  is,  in  person,  a  great  sloven,  and  never  at- 
tends public  worship ;  or  if  he  does  oeeasionallj 
do  so,  he  eomes  sneaking  in  when,  the  service  is 
half  out. 

He  neglects  his  accounts,  and  when  his  neigh- 
bor calls  to  settle  will  him,  has  something  else  to 
fittend  to. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  he  is  a  poor  farmer,  a  poor 
husband,  a  poor  father,  a  poor  neighbor,  and  a 
poor  Obristian. 

Tw  the  Ifeto  Snglani  Farmw. 

IMPROVBMBNT  AND  HAYING. 

MxssBS.  Editors  : — The  twenty-fifth  of  July  i» 
calculated  by  astronomers  as  the  commencement 
of 'Moe-days,^'  and  I  suppose  most  farmers  have 
finishea  haying,  and  the  gatherinj^  of  English 
gnuns ;  but  the  oM  native  meadow  is  yet  to  bs 
cut  and  seemed  in  dog-day  weather; 

Wken  ratal-drops  lightty  >eat. 
And  the  muggy  wlndi  do  blow. 

The  weather  has  been  remarkably  fine  for  hay- 
ing in  July,  and  I  have  cut  and  secured  about  for- 
ty tons  of  upland  English  grass,  without  havine 
a  single  load  of  damaged  hay.  This  morning  i 
finished  cutting  a  meadow  that  has  been  reclaimed; 
and  gave  a  heavy  crop  of  herdsgrass. 

A  few  seasons  ago,  August  and  September,  I 
thoroughly  etched,  so  as  to  drdSn  the  meadow, 
taking  the  mud  to  the  barn-yard,  for  manure  on 
upland,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  meadow  spreading 
gravel,  and  a  coat  of  manure.  The  lo^  parts  we 
bogged,  seeded  with  herdsgrass  and  clover,  and 
have  since  manured.  Now,  on  what  was  formerly 
light  meadow  hay,  is  out  a  heavy  sward  of  EngUsh 
herdsgrass.  '• 

From  the  Elms, 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TO  PRBVBNT  BUGS  FROM  BATINa 

VZNBa  4 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  found  by  experience  that 
bugs  have  a  choice  in  what  they  eat ;  they  prefer 
winter  squris^  to  melons  or  cucumbers,  and  by 
planting  squashes  among  the  melons,  they  will  be 
protected,  the  bugp  preferring  to  comlnit  their  dep- 
redations on  the  squashes.  S.  E.  Hookxb. 

PouUney^  F/.,  1853. 
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ACTION  OP  DROUOHT  ON  J^LANTS. 

The  article  Mow  wbicb  we  taike  from  the, 
Mark  Lane  EiepreUf(9B[k  excellent  agiricaltvf^al  and, 
miscellaneous  paper  published  in  London,]  could 
flcaroety  be  more  applicable  to  this  meridian, 
if  written  expressly  for  tt.  li  wtU  ^me  to  us. 
with  peculiar  force  now,  when  nearly  all  ow  crops 
itre  suffering  IVom  a  want  of  rarn.  We  comtuend 
it  to  each  of  our  readers,  ob  affording  a  plausible 
theory  why  plants  require  ^o  much  water >  It  also 
frffords  strong  argsments  tn  liivor  of  irrigation, 
^espeoiany  in  a  <4»aite  Kke  onrs,  where  the  three 
vammer  months  are  usually  very  dry  and  hot. 

The  specific  action  of  drought  on  plants  is  one 
of  the  problems  not  yet  entirely  solved.  Wheth- 
er it  IS  the  indirect  waste  of  moisture  o«  the 
plants  by  evaporatian^  or  the  want  of  the  due 
proportion  of  water  necessary  to  build  up  the. 
structure  of  plants,  or  whether  it  is  some  indirect 
Action  on  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  is  by  no 
means  «  settled  question. 

The  present  season  has  afforded  abundant  illus- 
trations of  the  effect  of  want  of  moisture  on  the 
several  plants  the  farmer  has  to  cultivate^  and 
what  is  more  remarkable,  the  drought,  though 
absolutely  less  than  it  was  last  year,  eeems  to 
^ave  had  a  far  greater  effect  on  tlw  plants.  The 
meadows  eenecially  appear  to  have  suffered.  In 
aII  the  northern  counties  particularly,  the  grass 
crop  is  peculiarly  affected.  The  finer  and  shorter 
passes  are  absolutely  either  wanting,  or  so  thin 
tnat  they  show  the  meadows  to  be  without  bot- 
tom grass.  The  coarser  grasses  are  tall,  but 
thin,  and  running  to  seed,  forming  no  tillering 
stalks,  and  few  bl^es  in  comparison  to  those  or 
£>rmer  years.  The  com  is  the  same  —  than, 
stunted,  and  spiry  in  its  character.  There  has 
been  no  tillering  —  no  thick  matted  surface.  The 
drills  have  been  visible  up  to  the  present  period, 
and  the  stems  are  fast  running  to  ear  before  half 
the  usual  height  is  attained,  being  also  hard  and 
yellow  in  color,  and  as  different  as  possible  from 
the  graceful  flopping  blade  the  wheat  plant  usually 
exhibits  at  this  penod.  ^ 

Now,  in  what  specific  way  hasTnis  drought  so 
acted  on  the  (plants?  In  ordinary  vegetab^  90 
per  cent  of  their  whole  structure  is  simply  water. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  large  a  quantitv 
of  that  material  is  necessary  during  their  growth 
and  development.  But  there  was  no  such  abso- 
lute  deficiency  this  season.  The  soil  always  con- 
tained a  oomparativelv  l&ige  amount  of  moisture : 
the  dews  were  often  plenttrul,  amounting  to  fully 
as  much  more  as  any  diivnal  development  of  the 
nlant  could  require,  and  all  the  tables  of  riun 
rallen  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  we  have  seen, 
showed  a  larger  quantity  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing montlis  of  last  year.  Hence  it  seems  we  must 
Vm  to  the  abstract  cause  of  the  injury — to  some 
what  beyond  the  mere  denuding  of  the  plant  of 
water,  as  such. 

We^  think  ^  the  theory  of  Liebig  far  better 
.established  this  season.  The  plant,  to  take  up 
its  elements,  must  have  them  presented  to  it  in  a 
state  of  solution.  The  action  of  rain  operates  to 
dissolve  regularly  and  gradually  the  material  re- 
quired by  the  plant,  both  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
rocks  from  which  the  8oU  continnally  forming,  by 


disintegrating  the  small  partides  existing  in  ths 
land.  These  are  l^ein^;  8upf)ned  to  the  ^ant  b^ 
the  rainS  as  it  requires  them,  but  this  year 
thev  have  not  been  so  washed  out  and  mads 
ready  for  Its  use.  But^  whv  did  not  the  same 
cause  operate  equally  m  too  spring  of  18521 
Simply  because  the  incessant  rains  of  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  had  washed  oat  the  soluble  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  BO  as  to  leave  less  free  ma- 
terial in  the  land  by  far  than  in  the  preriont 
spring,  and  hence  the  ordinarv  drought  had  much 
greater  effect  on  the  plants  this  year  than  it  hod 
Uist. 

The  effect  of  water  on  plants,  regularly  sup- 
plied, is  moet  wonderful.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  Clipston  water  meadows,  and  the  small  and 
clear  stream,  which  produce  from  three  to  five 
crops  cS  grass  per  annum,  either  depastured  or 
mown,  or  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other, 
must  be  convinced  that  it  is  almost  as  much  ow- 
ing to  the  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  a  dry 
season,  as  to  any  great  amount  of  manare  held 
by  that  smsJl  river  in  solution,  that  the  vast 
increase  of  jzrass  is  produced.  By  watering,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  of  Myremill,  keeps  close  upon  a  thous- 
and heaid  of  stock  on  90  acres  of  Italian  rye-grass. 
In  ordinary  seasons,  from  five  to  nine  sheep  can 
be  kept  on  one  acre  of  land ;  the  latter  may  be 
done  in  a  dropping  season,  on  clover  lays,  oa 
well-cultivated  land  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  a  litUa 
artificial  food  and  by  the  application  of  liquid 
manure,  in  the  shower  form,  oy  steam,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy can  keep  fifty-six  sheep  per  acre !  Nor  can 
we  believe  that  this  is  altogether  due  to  the 
manure.  To  that  it  is  partly  owing,  doubtless  ; 
but  it  is  by  far  more  owine  to  its  being  watered 
with  that  manure  in  a  soluble  state,  and  so  fit  fat 
the  immediate  use  of  the  plants.  Hence  he  is 
independent  of  season.  The  water-drill,  to  which 
we  before  alluded,  is  an  application  of  the  same 
principle  ;  and  the  wonderrul  results  of  the  dres- 
sing of  dissolved  bone  rKjuidi  In  a  dry  season,  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  a  powerful  fact  in  the 
same  direction. 

That  it  is  the  want  of  soluble  manure,  or,  in 
other  words,  elements  of  plants,  which  is  mainly 
the  cause  of  the  injury,  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  poorest  land  has  suffered  by  far  the 
most  from  the  drought.  The  very  highly  manur- 
ed land  has  sustained  the  least  damage ;  while 
on  land  to  which  very  highly  soluble  manures, 
Peruvian  suano,  for  instance,  and  similiar  materia 
als,  have  been  applied,  the  crops  are  growing  vig- 
orously. 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  rain  brings 
down  the  ammonia,  which,  in  dry  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  will  float  undisturbed  ;  and  this  fail- 
ing, as  well  as  the  soluble  supply  below,  would  of 
course  aggravate  the  cause  or  injury. 
^  But  what  can  now  be  done,  with  the  meadows 
ripe,  and  not  one-half  or  one-third  of  a  crop? 
We  say,  free  your  pastures  at  on6e,  and  put  in 
the  whole  of  the  stock,  if  rain  has  come,  and  eat 
up  the  meadows  thoroughly  bare.  This  will  amply 
relieve  the  pastures,  and  afford  them  the  chanoe 
of  an  entire  new  growtl;.  The  meadows,  with 
their  small  produce,  will  soon  be  eaten  up ;  and 
let  a  dressing  of  two  or  three  cwt.  of  the  best 
guano  be  then  applied  to  them,  and  a  beautifol 
new  crop,  and  not  very  late,  will  yet  be  secured, 
the  mowing  machine  and  haymaker  will  soon  get 
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it,  even  if  it  should  clash  with  the  harvest ;  but 
we  are  clear  that  on  all  kinds  of  land  more  prod- 
uce, with  the  present  crop  given  in,  will  be  ob- 
tuned  by  such  a  course,  and  the  present  crop  will 
be  very  acceptable  of  itself.  The  fog,  or  aftermath, 
has  also  every  prospect  of  being  better  after  thus 
supplying  the  aeficiency  of  the  year. 


For  the  Iftw  England  Farmer. 
HiaHWAYS— A  BEAUTIFUL  FBATURB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  a  recent  ezcurnon  in  my  own 
vicinity,  a  few  days  since,  I  was  gladdened  by  a 
prospect  such  as  I  had  long  desired  to  look  upon 
inout»hill  country,  but  after  years  of  patient  wish- 
ing and  waiting,  had  almost  despaired  of  ever  see- 
ing, unless  it  were  in  anticipation.  It  was  the 
beautiful  sight  of  a  highway  free  from  all  wander- 
ins  animals,  with  no  long  furrows  plowed  on  the 
sides  of  the  travel  path  to  produce  a  harvest  of 
weeds,  whose  feathery  seeds  may  be  blown  for 
miles,  perhaps  to  vegetate  and  disfigure  some  field 
now  smiling  in  fresh  and  valuable  herbage ;  no 
deep  gullies  or  dangerous  ditches  to  disfigure  the 
scenery,  and  render  all  *Uuming  out^^  when  two 
convevances  met,  dangerous  to  the  nerves,  if  not  to 
the  liie  and  limbs  of  passengers,  but  a  gentle  slop- 
ing declivity,  just  enough  to  turn  the  water  off. 
Then  the  grass,  tall,  beautiful  grass,  waving  in  the 
light  breeze  and  reflecting  bright  jewels  in  the  dew 
drops  which  hung  upon  it !  how  rich  it  looked, 
skirting  that  smootn,  well-wrought  highway  ! — 
and  how  beautiful  the  ground  will  look  again, 
when  the  mower  has  smoothly  shorn  it  of  its 
heavy  burthen  ani  it  is  gathered  into  the  garner, 
all  fresh  and  green  and  lovely  as  the  earliest  her- 
bage of  spring. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  continued  wonder  tome, 
that  in  a  civilized  aee  this  street  feeding  should  be 
tolerated  at  all.  The  practice  has  always  looked 
as  a  relict  of  dark  and  barbarous  times,  originat- 
ing and  continued  more  from  a  desire  to  invade 
the  rights  of  others,  rather  than  in  adopting  the 
precept  of  doing  justlj  and  loving  mercy.  I  re- 
joice to  see  the  practice  so  far  cut^andoned,  as  to 
develop  some  bright  spots  along  our  waysides. — 
While  I  feel  a  comfortable  assurance  that  no  rea- 
sonable heinsy  where  he  once  sees  and  experiences 
the  benefits,  will  willingly  return  to  the  old  way  of 
turning  sheep,  geese,  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  pell- 
mell  into  the  street,  -to  the  annoyance  of  every- 
body and  the  neighborhood  in  particular. 

'uien,  when  the  streets  are  once  cleared  of  these 
wandering,  mischievous  herds  or  collection  of 
beasts  that  go  about  without  owner  and  keeper  to  ex- 
hibit themselves,  admitting  themselves  freely  wher 
ever  they  find  a  deficiency  offence,  into  the  grain 
field  or  mowing  land  of  orderly  and  quiet  citizens 
instead  of  taxing  an  admittance  fee,  what  improve- 
ments in  our  highways  may  we  not  reasonaMy  ex- 
pect? Instead  of  the  too  common  and  disagreea- 
ble fallows  left  by  the  wayside,  we  shall  see  the 
Bod  remain  firm  and  protected  beyond  the  necessa- 
ry requirements  for  the  preservation  of  the  road, 
rough  places  will  be  maae  smooth  by  the  wayside 
as  well  as  in  the  way,  and  handsomely  laid  to  grass. 
Trees  will  be  planted  all  along,  and  in  variety  as 
great  as  the  neighboring  woodlands  will  permit, 
giving  shade  to  the  traveller,  beauty  to  the  sce- 
nery, and  furnishing  subjects  of  various  investi- 
gaUons,  to  awaken  the  mind  and  enrieh  the  heart. 


Then,  too,  if  men  cannot  sit  under  their  owniTtnes 
and  Jig-trees  with  nothing  to  molest  or  make 
them  afraid,  they  may  stand  a  much  better  ohanee 
than  we  fear  many  now  do,  of  retiring  for  the 
night,  quiet  in  the  reflection  that  the  crops  on 
which  they  have  spent  so  much  care,  and  which 
promise  to  repay  their  labor  so  generously , will  not 
ere  the  morning,  be  destroyed  by  some  troop  of 
wandering  animals. 

I  have  not  written  supposing  what  I  have  seen 
is  a  solitary  sight  confined  to  a  single  town  or 
neighborhood.  There  are  many  such  places,  but 
not  all,  and  I  have  been  induced  to  hold  up  this 
one  example  as  a  subject  of  imitation,  to  places 
where  no  such  beauties  mark  the  landscape,  and 
encoun^e  them  to  hasten  the  day  when  oar  coun- 
try shaUfbe  free  from  a  loathsome,  disajg;reeabley 
unjust,  unneighborly  and  unlawful  practice. 

lours,  truly,  w.  n. 

Ebnwood,  July  20, 1853. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 
GARDEN  AND  FIIUES  ENQINES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  a  late  number  of  your  paper, 
in  a  notice  of  a  garden  engine,  you  say  <'It  will 
throw  water  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  to  the 
distance  of  seventy  feet  horizontally.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  found  of  use  in  extinguishing  fires  in 
buildings."  That  remark  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  belief  of  the  use  of  such  endues  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  any 
twelve  of  your  customers  who  live  a  mile  from  a 
large  fire  engine,  should  purchase  a  small  one, 
and  their  buildings  should  take  fire,  they  would  at 
least,  eleven  of  them,  run  for  the  large  one  at  the 
village,  and  never  once  think  of  trying  their  own, 
or  if  they  thought  of  it,  would  give  it  up  as  a  fool- 
ish idea.  A  more  mistaken  idea  than  tnis,  of  fire 
engines,  never  entered  the  mind  of  man.  Fire  does 
not  wait  while  we  run  for  engines,  but  increases 
in  arithmetical  progression,  and  therefore  if  the 
engine  you  have  described,  will  not  put  it  out  when 
first  discovered,  the  largest  in  the  world  cannot » 
if  we  have  to.  run  but  half  a  mile  and  it  then  has 
to  be  drawn  to  the  fire.  I.  want  to  see  a  better  de- 
scription of  the  new  Hitchcock  engine.  I  know 
its  power,  tok^  tell  you  it  is  to  create  an  enUre 
change  in  our  fire  departments.  Hundreds  of  towns 
in  the  State  cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  large  one, 
who  could  have  half  a  dozen  of  these ;  and  three 
of  these  at  proper  distances,  are  better  than  a  large 
one,  because  so  much  sooner  brought  to  wonk. 
Agiun,  many  towns  who  have  the  large  ones  should 
purchase  small  ones  for  the  '* outsiders,"  who  pay 
their  part  of  the  expense  while  they  are  whoUj 
unprotected.  But  enough  for  this  time.  If  yon 
please,  I  will  again  troul>le  you  upon  this  impor- 
tant subject,  and  now  only  say  that  any  of  your 
friends  who  purchase  the  engine  for  garden  por- 
poees,  will  have  a  most  useful  and  eflectual  fire  en- 
gine. B. 

Waierfown,  1853. 


ReMibks. — Having  used  the  engine  you  speak  of, 
and  **knowing  its  power,"  we  hope  you  will  famish 
the  description  which  the  public  needs.  The  sub-* 
ject  is  one  of  importance  to  all,  but  especially  to 
farmers,  and  we  thank  you  for  calling  attention  to 
it. 
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THB  BOVB  AND  HONBT  BEB. 

This  U  tbe  title  of  a  new  work  on  the  Hive  and 
Honey  Bee,  or  a  Manual  for  Bee-keepefs,  by  Rev. 
L.  L.  Lano6»ot&,  of  Gfeenfield,  Maae. 

We  have  not  only  read  the  bock,  bat  conversed 
with  the  Aathor,  with  intereet  and  delight.  Ha- 
ber,  and  several  other  writers  on  bees,  were  some- 
what iamiliar  to  as,  and  we  had  mingled  consider- 
Me  praettce  with  oar  reading  and  observatien, 
and  oar  conviction  is,  that  the  writer  of  this  work 
understands  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  Bee 
better  than  any  other  person  who  has  writen  up- 
<m  the  subject.  Huber  devoted  eight  years  to  a 
study  of  them :  oar  author  has  given  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  this  study  for  sixteen  years,  and 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  has  been 
a  bee  master,  having  a  personal  care  of  numerous 
swarms. 

We  can  use  no  language  more  pleasant  and  ap- 
propriate than  that  used  below  by  the  ChriMian 
Register,  in  noticing  this  interesting  book.  It 
says  : — "This  treatise  is  vnritten  by  one  who  evi- 
dently delights  in  his  theme,  whose  failing  health 
has  compelled  him  to  leave  the  field  of  theology 
for  one  of  Natural  History,  bat  who  finds  there 
not  lees  incitements  to  the  highest  sentiments. 
Every  line  has  traces  of  being  written  con  amove, 
<for  the  love  of  it.)  The  book  will  be  interesting 
and  valuable  to  two  classes  of  readers.  To  those 
who  «tolightin  studies  of  natural  history— and  who 
tshouM  not!  this  work,  and  especially  the  first  ox 
chapters,  which  treat  of  the  "manners  and  cus- 
toms" and  wonderful  instincts  of  these  little  peo- 
ple, will  be  of  special  value.  It  details  some  facts 
which  would  be  incrediUe  did  they  not  seem  veri- 
fied by  careful  experiment.  It  seems  that  if  you 
adopt  the  same  rule  in  treating  with  bees  that 
Shakespeare  recommended  in  treating  with  irascible 
and  crusty  people  in  general,  you  will  never  get 
stung — that  is,  always  approach  them  afler  din- 
ner. Bees  on  a  full  stomach  are  as  harmless  as 
so  many  flies,  unless  you  insult  them .  The  author 
says  too— and  he  is  borne  out  fblly  not  only  by 
his  own  observation  but  by  good  authority — that 
the  queen  bee  and  the  worker,  so  vastly  dififorent 
in  all  their  instincts  and  habits  and  their  form  and 
organisation,  are  yet  produced  from  the  same  kind 
of  egg,  all  the  difference  being  produced  by  the 
difference  in  tbe  food  given  to  the  larvte— a  fact 
worth  something  in  showing  what  circumstances 
can  do  in  producing  diversity  of  races. 

"Another  class  of  readers  will  value  this  book  for 
its  practical  lessons  in  the  management  of  bees. 
The  author  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  hive,  which 
he  thinks  of  very  great  value.  The  b<\^  is  very 
full  on  the  treatment,  feeding  and  management  of 
bees,  and  though  we  cannot  judge  of  this  portion 
from  any  experience  we  have  had,  we  can  yet  say 
that  the  author  writes  like  one  who  thoroughly 
onderstands  his  subject. ' ' 


This  week  we  give  an  extract,  and  take  the 
statement  of  what  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  this 
hive. 

L.  L.  Laiiqstroth's  Motama  Comb  HrvB. 

Patented,  Oct.  6th,  165S.  • 

Each  comb  in  this  hive  Is  attached  to  a  separ- 
ate, movable  frame,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
they  may  all  be  taken  out,  without  catting  or  in- 
juring them,  or  at  all  enraging  the  bees.    Weak 
stocks  may  be  quickly  strengthened  by  hoping 
them  to  honey  and  maturing  brood  from  stronger 
ones ;  queenless  colonies  may  be  rescued  from  cer- 
tain ruin  by  supplying  them  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  another  queen ;  and  the  ravages  of  the 
moth  effectually  prevented,  as  at  any  time  the  hive 
may  be  readily  examined  and  ril  the  worms,  &c., 
removed  fhmi  the  combs.    New  colonies  may  be 
formed  in  less  time  than  is  usually  required  to  hive 
a  natural  swarm ;  or  the  hive  may  be  used  as  a 
non-swarmer,  or  managed  on  the  common  swarm- 
ing plan.    The  surplus  honey  may  be  taken  froa 
the  interior  of  the  hive  on  the  frames  or  in  up- 
per boxes  or  glasses,  in  the  most  convenient,  beau- 
tiful and  saleable  forms.    Colonies  may  be  safely 
transferred  from  any  other  hive  to  this,  at  any 
season  of  the  year  from  April  to  October,  as  the 
brood,  combs,  honey  and  all  the  contents  of  the 
hive  are  transferred  with  them,  and  securely  fas- 
tened in  the  frames.    That  the  combs  can  always 
be  removed  firom  this  hive  in  ease  and  safety,  and 
that  the  new  system,  by  giving  perfect  control 
over  all  the  combs,  efiects  a  complete  revolution  in 
practical  bee-keeping,  the  subscriber  prefers  to 
prove  rather  than  assert. 

Those  who  have  any  considerable  number  of 
bees,  will  find  it  to  their  interests  to  have  at  least 
one  movable  comb  hive  in  their  Apiary,  firom 
which  they  may,  in  a  few  minutes,  supply  any 
colony  which  has  lost  its  queen,  with  the  means 
of  rearing  another. 


Fer  Me  JVeur  England  Farmer. 

THB  OANKBR  WORM. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  the  last  Farmer  their  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  "Palmer  worm,"  by  Dr.  Harris. 
According  to  his  description  of  the  insect  they  are 
the  same  worm  which  bas  committed  sach  ravar 
ges  in  this  section,  and  all  through  this  region  of 
country.  They  are  known  here  by  the  name  of 
"canker  worm,"  and  as  near  as  our  memory  ex- 
tends they  are  the  same  worm  which  made  such 
destruction  here  in  1836.  We  have  seen  these 
worms  in  small  numbers,  several  times  since  that 
period,  but  not  to  do  any  particular  damage  to 
trees.  In  jthe  eastern  part  of  this  State,  near  the 
sea-shore,  they  have  made  their  appearance  sever- 
al times  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Being  in 
the  northern  part  cf  this  State  last  week,  (Witt- 
Chester  and  mrfolk,)  we  found  that  there  the 
worms  had  not  troubled  them  at  all.  This  goes  to 
prove  our  previous  convictions  that  this  worm  does 
most  of  its  work  near  the  sea-shore,  extending 
some  forty  or  fifty  miles  inland.  IVom  all  acooonts 
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and  descriptions  of  this  worm  in  diflbrent  sections, 
the  present  jrear,  this  msect  appears  to  be  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

Now,  whether  this  be  the  genaine  casker  or 
palmer  worm,  we  oannot  say.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  they  are  destmctive  everywhere,  let  them 
be  called  by  one  name  or  another.  They  make 
their  appearance  in  this  section,  about  the  6th  or 
lOth  or  June,  and  by  the  Ist  of  Juiv  they  are  gone. 
They  confined  most  of  their  work  here,  to  the  ap- 
pla  t^s;  and  sbrab  oak  bushes,  and  this  Act  we  re- 
member,, was- the  same  in  1836.  Now  if  Bi.  Har- 
ris, or  any  one  ebe^  will  give  us  the  habits  of  both 
the  pafmer  and  canker  worm,  and  wherem  they 
differ  in  character,  they  will  confer  a  ffesX  favor 
on  the  public.         Tours  truly,        L.  DimANT. 

Derbtj,  a.,  July  18, 1853. 


F0r  the  if  MP  Engimid  Fwrnur. 

TURinps  AN]>  oaAso  i»asL 

H.  F.  Freneh,.  Esq;.,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  suggested 
in  the  JVIno  Mngland  Farmery  not  long  ago,  what 
was  to  OS  a  nofel  method  of  laying  down  land  to 
grass.  He  says,  '*!  last  year  laid  down  about  a  half 
acre  with  grass  seed  and  EngUsh  turnips,  the  I^st  of 
J«ly.  Most  of  my  torotp  se^  preved  to  be  mtistoi'ii, 
bat  not  all,,  and  I  picked  up  between  Uiirty  and 
fi)rty  bushels  of  excellent  turnips,  with  no  extra  la- 
bor or  expense  but  the  gathering.  I  didy  howeyer, 
apply  one  barrel  of  bone  dust  to  the  land,  Ibr  the 
good  ef  the  turnip  crop  especially.*'' 

JUr.  Freneh  does  not  sav  what  grass  seed  be  put 
upon  it»  or  how  it  suoceeded.  We  presume,  hewer- 
er,  that  it  was  herds'' grass  and  red  top,  as  in  anoth- 
er place  he  reoemmendssowing  elover  on  the  snows  in 
-spring,  as  clover,  he  saySr  is  apt  to  di*  dving  the 
winter^  when  sowed  la  the  fikU. 


I  cat  the  above  from  the  Mtane  Farmer,  one  of 
the  best  papers  in  the  country.  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  give  its  learned  editor  information,  even 
upon  a  small  matter.  I  did,  as  he^  supposes,  sow 
herds*  grass  and  red  top,  at  the  rote  of  shoot  a 
half  bushel  of  the  former,  and  a  boshel  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  the  acre,  with  the  tamip  seed,  aU  mixed  to- 
gether,* on  the  38th  day  of  July.  1  he  ground  was 
so  dry  when  I  plowed  that  no  moisture  was  percep- 
tible at  the  Dottom  of  a  deep  furrow.  It  was 
sowed,  brushed  and  rolled,and  left  literally  in  dust 
and  ashes  (one  barrel  of  bone  dust  to  25  bushels  of 
ashes  ! )  We  had  very  little  rain  till  the  last  week 
in  August.  The  grass  seed  came  up  well,  in  the 
fall.  I  sowed  clover  seed  on  the  snow  in  spring. 
The  grass  was  out  last  week,  a  heavy  crop,  more 
than  half  clover,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  tons  to 
the  acre.  This  fact  about  the  clover  deserves  no- 
tice. No  olover  seed  was  sowod  lasf  son^mer — 
the  land  had  not  been  in  grass  for  six  yean,  and 
the  clover  did  not  grow  from  the  seed  sowed  in 
thes 

fore  haying 

80  as  to  lodge  in  spots.  It  muat  have  grown  from 
seed  which  had  long  lud  in  the  ground,  or  what 
perhaps  is  more  prooable,  which  had  been  carried 
on  in  manure  the  year  before  I  sowed  it.  No  ma- 
nure except  the  dust  and  ashes  w(^  applied  in  1852, 
and  there  probably  was  no  olover  seed  in  that ! 
One  fact  seems  to  be  indicated  by  this  experiment, 
namely,  that  clover  sown  in  July  does  not  always 
winter  kill.  I  sowed  one  acre  of  new  land  with 
herds'  grass  seed  and  turnips,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  present  July,  with  two  bags  of  superphosphate 


spring.    Sow^d  in  spring  ^t  does  not  Head  be- 
haying  time,  and  this  clover  waf  of  full  sise, 


of  lime,  patting  on  at  the  same  time,  six  .pounds 
of  cfover.  The  turnips  and  grass  seed  a^  up  sbd 
promise  wel}.  I  omitted  the  red  top,  because  it 
could  not  be  pvoonred  at  a  reasonaUe  price.  Hay 
is  worth  sixteen  doUass  a  ton  here  from  the  field, 
and  turnips  are  valuable.  Try  the  experiment.  Any 
time  before  the  middle  of  August,  will  be  in  sea- 
son.  H.  F.  FkLKNCH. 

Exeter  Pf.  H.,  JufylSth,  165^. 


AMMOnUL 

We  have  been  supplied  by  the  Publisher  wit& 
the  sheets  of  a  forthcoming  work  on  the  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry ^  by  Prof.  Jobnstoni,  of 
England.  It  treats  upon  the  operations  of  th» 
(arm,  and  explains  the  nature  of  the  substances 
used  as  fertilisers  with  more  clearness  than  any 
other  work  we  have  seen.  The  language  em- 
ployed is-  simple,  yet  expressive,  and  any  fiumer 
will  scarcely  fail  to  find  important  aid,  and  mooh 
gratification,  in  frequent  Deference  to  its  pafi^. 

As  there  is  much  use  made  of  the  term.,  amm& 
nia,  we  have  selected  a  section  briefly  describing 
ity  and  statin^^  its  e£Eects  and  value  to  the  farmer. 
Next  week  we  propose  to  ^ve  another  extraot 
on  the  **  improvement  of  the  soil  by  laying  down 
lands,  to  grass,'' ^  and  when  the  whole  work  !• 
before  us,  shall  speak  of  it  mose  particulariy. 

It  is  to  be  pablished  by  Saxton,  the  indefatiga- 
ble Agricultoral  Publisher  of  New  Ywk« 

OV    AMMONU,  VS&    FBOPBBTIXS   AVn   PSODVOTIOM    IW 

If  the  sal-ammoniac,  or  the  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia of  the  shops,  be  mixed  with  ^uick-lime,  a 
powerful  odor  is  uamediateljr  perceived,  and  an 
invisible  gas  is  given  off,  which  strongly  afiects 
the  eye».  This  gas- is  ammonia.  Water  diasolve* 
or  absorbs  it  in  very  large  qnantity,  and  this 
solution  of  the  gas  m  water  n)rms  the  commoi^ 
hartshorn  of  the  shops.  The  white  solid  smellingr 
saltsofthe  shops  (carbonate  of  ainmonia)  are  % 
compound  of  ammonia*  with  carbonic-  acid  and  a 
little  water  ^ 

Ammonia  eonsists  of  nitraeen  and  hydr<^n 
only,  in  the  proportion  of  14  of  the  former  to  3  of 
the  latter  by  weight ;  or  17  lb.  of  ammonia  con- 
tain 14  lb.  of  nitrogen  and  3  lb.  of  hydrogen. 

The  decay  of  animal  substances  is  an  important 
natural  source  of  this  oompoond.  During^  tha 
putrefaction  of  dead  animal  boiUea,  anunonia  is 
invariably  given  off.  From  t|ie  animal  substanoea 
of  the  farm-yard  it  is  evolved  during  their  decay 
or  putrefaction,  as  well  as  from  all  solid  and  liquid 
manures  of  animal  origin. 

Ammonia  is  naturaUy  formed,  also,  during  the 
decay  of  vegetable  sobetaaoes  in  the  soil.  This 
happens  in  one  or  other  of  three  ways. 

a.  As  in  animal  bodies,  by  the  diSrect  anion  of 
the  nitrogen  with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of 
which  iiey  consist. 

h.  Or  by  the  combination  of  a  portion  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  decaying  plants  with  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  air. 

c.  Or  when  they  decompose  in  contact,  at  the 
same  time,  with  both  air  and  water — by  their 
taking  the  oxygen  of  a  quantity  of  the  water,  and 
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'fisposing  its  hydrogen  **  the  moment  of  libera- 
tion, to  comWne  irith  the  nitrogen  of  the  dr,  and 

form  ammonia.  ,         . 

The  production  of  ammonia  by  either  of  the  two 
latter  modes,  takes  place  most  abundantly  when 
th^  oxygen  of  the  air  does  not  gain  very  ready 
«eoes8.  Such  are  open  snbeoils  in  which  vegeta- 
ble matter  abounds.  And  thos  one  of  the  benefits 
which  foUow  from  thorough  draining  and  subsml 
plowing  is,  that  the  roots  penetrate  and  fiu  the 
subson  with  vegetable  matter,  which,  bv  its 
decay  in  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  sulvoil, 
rives  rise  to  this  production  of  ammonia.  When 
thus  formed  in  the  soil,  it  is  at  once  absorbed  ted 
retained  by  the  humic  and  ulmic  adds  alreadv 
described,  renders  them  soluble,  and  enters  with 
them  into  the  roots  of  livinc  plants.  ^ 

Ammonia  is  also  formed  naturally  during  the 
chemical  changes  that  are  produced  in  volcanic 
countries,  through  the  agencjr  of  subterranean 
fires.  It  escapes  often  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  hot  lavas,  and  from  crevices  in  the 
heated  rooks. 

It  is  produced  artificially  by  the  ^stillation  of 
animal  substances,  (hoofs,  horns,  &o.,)  and  dur- 
ing the  burning,  coking,  and  distillation  of  coal. 
Soot  contains  much  ammonia,  while  thousands  of 
tons  of  that  which  is  present  in  the  ammoniacal 
liquors  of  the  eas-works,  and  which  might  be 
beneficially  appUed  as  a  manure,  are  annually 
oarriad  down  oy  the  rivers,  and  lost  in  the  sea. 

Of  the  ammonia ^Mch  is  given  off  during  the 
putrefaction  of  animsil  and  vegetable^  substances, 
a  variable  proportion  rises  into  the  air,  and  floats 
into  the  atmosphere,  till  it  is  either  decomposed 
by  natural  causes,  or  is  dissolved  and  washed 
down  by  the  rains.  In  the  latter  case  it  sinks 
into  the  ground,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  roots 
of  plants.  In  our  climate,  cultivated  plants 
appear  to  derive  a  considerable  proportion  of 
their  nitrogen  from  ammonia.  It  is  one  ^  of  the 
most  valuaole  ferUlizine  substances  contained  in 
farm-yard  manure;  ana  as  it  is  usually  present 
in  greater  proportion  in  the  liquid  than  in  the 
solia  contents  of  the  &rm-yard,  much  real  wealth 
is  lost,  and  the  means  of  raising  increased  crops 
thrown  awav,  in  the  quantities  of  liquid  manure 
which  are  almost  everywhere  permitted  to  run  to 
waste.  . 

UNWORTHY  BOOKS. 

The  Western  Plow-Boy^  published  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  has  received  ^*  through  the  kind- 
ness iff  the  fmbhsher,^*  a  copy  in  paper  covers,  of 
<<Lafitte,  or  the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf,"  and  gives  it 
the  best  notice  we  have  ever  seen.  We  wish  all 
editors  had  the  courage  to  notice  aU  books  of  that 
description  in  a  nmilar  manner.  It  shows  the 
tendency  of  such  writings,  and  closes  its  scathing 
criticism  with  the  annexed  paragraph  : — 

<*We  call  attention  to  this  subiect,  because  we 
believe  a  light  and  corrupting  fiterature, -found 
both  in  books  and  newspapers,  to  be  a  serious  and 
growing  eril  in  our  country ;  demanding  the  ear- 
nest consideration  of  all  those  who  can  reach  and 
control,  to  any  extent,  the  public  mind.  Ours  is 
an  exdted  age,  and  we  want  a  literature  that  can 
8oothe«nd  steady  as  well  as  instruct  the  minds 
of  the  people.'' 
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The  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  as  common 
that  of  any  plant  that  grows. 

There  is  scarcely  any  one  having  a  garden  who 
does  not  consider  this  vine  as  one  of  the  indispen- 
sables. 

If  he  cannot  raise  one  kind  of  grape,  he  can  an- 
other, and  there  is  no  one  but  can  raise  to  advan- 
taoA  tiie  hardy  and  prolific  native  grape,  the  Isa- 
bella, for  instance. 

All  natiVe  grapes  are  very  luxuriant  growers, 
throwing  out  shoots  in  one  season,  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  producing  a  great  mass 
of  foliage. 

The  almost  universal  practice  is  to  cut  off  all 
the  shoots  beyond  the  outer  bunches  of  jerapes, 
and  to  thin  out  a  ^eat  portion  of  the  fouage  in 
other  parts  of  the  vine. 

In  fact  to  such  a  length  do  some  operators  canr 
this  practice,  that  to  see  the  vines  soon  after  this 
** summer  pruning'*  has  taken  place,  one  would 
almost  suppose  the  poor  vine  was  in  the  last  Bt&gjd 
of  consumption,  or  to  remind  o^e  very  forcibly  ofa 
siDffed  cat. 

This  operation  is  *  performed  in  the  month  of 
August,  when  the  grapes  are  about  the  size  of  a 
pea. 

The  idea  entertained  and  acted  upon  bv  these 
farmers  is,  that  the  growing  fruit  is  robbea  of  its 
faur  proportion  of  food,  by  letting  too  much  young 
wooa  and  foliage  remain  on  the  vine,  and  further, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  full  develop- 
ment and  maturity  of  the  fruit,  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  should  in  nowise  b^^bslructed,  but  that 
each  bunch  should  be  fully  exposed  to  its  influ- 
ence. 

Now,  for  one,  the  writer  thinks  that  if  it  is  so 
necessary  for  the  fruit  to  be  exposed,  nature  would 
not  cover  it  up  so  completely  as  she  does  with  fo- 
liage. He  does  not  believe  in  this  assisting  nature, 
as  it  is  called. 

It  is  a  practice  that,  as  men  advance  in  knowl- 
edffo  and  inquire  into^  the  rationality  of  thingp, 
will  be  exploded.  •  It  is  already  becoming  every 
year  more  and  more  unpopular. 

Dr.  Dudley,  in  a  worx  published  in  1843  on  the 
Bulject,  starts  the  following  proposition  : 

Ist.  If  (dl  the  leaves  which  a  tree  will  natural- 
ly form  are  exposed  to  favorable  influences,  and 
receive  the  lignt  of  a  brilliant  sun,  all  the  fruit 
which  such  a  plant  nmy  produce  will  ripen  perfect- 
ly in  a  summer  that  is  long  enough. 

2nd.  If  all  the  leaves  of  a  tree  axe  exposed  to 
such  influences,  all  the  fruit  will  advance  as  far 
towards  ripening  as  the  length  of  the  summer  will 
admit  of;  it  may  be  sour  and  colorless,  but  that 
condition  will  be  perfect  of  its  kind. 

3rd.  But  if  all  the  fruit  which  a  healthy  tree 
will  show  is  allowed  to  set,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
leaves  are  abstracted,  such  fruit,  be  the  summer 
what  it  may,  will  never  ripen. 

4th.  Therefore  if  a  necessity  exists  for  taking 
off  a  part  of  the  leaves  ofa  tree,  a  part  of  ita  firoit 
should  also  be  destroyed. 

5th.  But,  although  a  tree  may  be  able  to  ripen 
all  the  fruit  which  it  shows,  yet  such  fruit  will 
neither  be  so  large  nor  so  sweet  under  eaual  cir- 
cumstances, as  if  a  part  of  it  is  removed ;  because 
a  tree  only  forms  a  certun  amount  of  secretions, 
and  if  those  secretions  are  divided  among  twenty 
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firoiU  insiead  of  ten,  each  fhut  will  in  the  former 
case  have  but  half  the  amoant  of  nutrition,  which 
it  would  have  reeeiyed  in  the  latter  ease. 

6th.  The  period  of  ripening  in  fruit  will  be  ac- 
celerated by  an  abundant  foliage,  and  retarded  by 
a  scarcity  of  foliage. 

Dr.  Lindley  further  states,  that  he  considers 
these  propoeitions  as  the  expression  of  general 
truths,  applicable  in  all  cases,  out  espedally  to  the 
yine. 

If  they  are  founded,  as  he  belieyes,  in  well  as- 
certained laws,  then  the  rigorous  summer  pruning 
of  the  yine  is  totally  wrong,  He  recommends,  on 
the  contrary,  that  not  only  should  the  whole  crop 
of  leaves  be  unpruned,  but  that  the  lateral  shoots; 
always  hitherto  removed,  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main ;  because  all  those  laterals,  if  allowed  to 
rrow,  would  by  the  end  of  the  season  have  contri- 
buted somewhat  to  the  matter  stored  in  the  stem 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  fruit ;  because  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  matter  would  have  been  mu<m  more 
rapid ;  and  because  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  which 
depends  on  the  presence  of  such  matter,  would 
haye  been  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  its  for- 
mation. * 

*lt  is  a  mistake,  continues  he,  to  imagine  that 
the  Ban  must  shine  on  the  bunches  of  grapes  in  or- 
der to  ripen  them.  Nature  intended  no  such  thing, 
when  heavy  clusters  were  caused  to  grow  on  slen- 
der stalk8,and  to  hang  below  the  foliage  of  branch- 
es, attached  to  trees  by  their  strong  and  numer- 
ous tendrils.  On  the  contrar;^ ,  it  is  evident  that 
vines  naturally  bear  their  fruit  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  it  from  the  sun ;  and  man  is  most  unwise 
when  he  harshly*  interferes  with  this  intention. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  full  exposure  of  the  leaves 
to  the  sun  ;  they  will  prepare  the  nutriment  of  the 
grape — they  will  feed  it,  and  nnrseit,  and  eventu- 
ally rear  it  up  into  succulence  and  lusciousness. 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say: — "When, 
however,  the  branches  have  grown  for  many  weeks, 
and  are  m  autumn  beginning  to  slacken  in  their 
power  of  lengthening,  theory  sa^s,  it  is  then  right 
to  stop  the  shoots  by  plucking  off  the  ends,  because 
after  that  season  newly  formed  leaves  haye  little 
time  to  do  more  than  organize  themselves,  which 
must  take  place  at  the  expense  of  matter  forming 
in  other  leaves.  Autumn  stopping  of  the  vine 
shoots  is  therefore  not  only  unobjectionable,  but 
advantageous,  for  tho  leaves  which  remain  after 
that  operation  vrill  then  direct  all  their  energy  to 
the  perfection  of  the  grape." 

Should  the  writer,  by  calling  your  attention  to 
this  subject,  succeed  in  awakenms  the  interest  of 
the  vine  growers  in  this  neighborhood,  to  the  per- 
nicioas  effects  of  summer  pruning,  he  will  be  satis- 
fied, and  will  conclude  with  a  single  remark 

If,  as  we  are  told,  leaves  are  to  the  plant  what 
lungs  are  to  the  human  body,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  summer  pruned  grape  vines  resemble  persons 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption. 

T.  M.  Wii/rsKSOBK. 
—  Wirj/  PhHadelphian, 


quite  perfect,  so  fiu*,  at  least,  as  regards  outward 
appearance.  One  of  the  egg^  was  accidentally  brok- 
en,  but  the  other  has  been  carefully  jpreseryed  hy 
Mr.  Charies  I^inger,  derk  to  Mr.  Geoige,  slate 
and  timber  merchant,  as  a  eurioeity.  The  men 
who  made  the  disoovery  were  sadly  puiiled  i» 

fuess  how  the  nest  and  eggs  oould  by  any  possi* 
ility  get  into  soch  a  place,  espeoiaUy  as  it  is  a 
fact  well  known  that  the  wood-pigeon  never  builds 
in  the  hoUows  of  trees,  but  in  the  branches.  The 
only  manner  in  whioh  we  can  aooount  for  this 
phenomenon  is,  that  the  bird  built  her  nest  andde* 
posited  her  eggs  in  the  fork  of  the  tree,  then  deseri- 
mg  them,  which  this  bird  often  does,  and  that  the 
bcMy  of  the  tree,  in  its  growth,  closed  around  them, 
leaving  the  nest  in  the  singular  situation  in  which 
it  was  found.  An  immense  space  of  time  must 
have  intervened  since  the  eg^s  were  thus  deposited 
considering  that,  since  that  time,  the  body  of  the 
tree  must  have  grown  30  feet  or  upwards  in  height. 
-^Henford  (E^gHsh)  Journal. 


r. 


SiNGULAH  Circumstance. — One  day  last  week,  as 
some  sawyers  were  engaged  in  sawing  up  an  elm 
tree  of  extraordinary  dimensions  at  the  canal-wharf, 
near  this  city,  they  found  a  cavity,  or  decayed 
part,  in  the  middle  of  the  tree,  and  30  feet  at  least 

from  the  top,  in  which  was  discovered  tho  nest  of] a  week  Gt  two  ago',  I  found  the  seed  ne^rly  de- 
a  wood-pigeon,  containing  two  eg|SB»  whioh  were  Istroyed  by  a  fat  looking  worm,  that  by  the  aid  of 


r&r  tht  I9ewEnglmd  Ft 
A  NBW  8PBOIBS  OF  OANKBR 

Ms.  Editoe  : — We  have  noticed  in  this  tovrn  a 
new  species  of  worm,  whose  first  appearance,  to 
attract  attention,  was  on  apple  and  forest  trees,, 
particularly  the  oak.  Where  the;^  work,  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  lose  their  green  appearance,  as  though 
scorched  by  fire.  They  appeared  about  the  first 
of  June,  and  by  the  last  of  the  month  bad  nearly 
all  disappeared,  leaving  the  effect  of  their  destruc- 
tive habits  sadly  visible.  Some  call  them  the  can- 
ker warm,  but  they  are  quite  a  different  worm  from 
the  canker  worm  which  made  such  havoc  in  ap- 
ple orchards  about  forty  years  ago.  These  worms 
are,  when  grown,  a  little  over  £klf  an  inch  long; 
bat  the  cauier  worm  was  full  one  inch  long,  and 
much  larger  and  darker  colored,  and  moved  diifer- 
ently  ;  but  both  were  alike  in  providing  themseWeft 
with  a  fine  spun  web,  when  they  happen  to  fall  by 
the  shaking  of  the  leaf  or  limb  of  the  trees  where 
they  are  eating.  If  the  limb  is  jarred  they  fall  sus- 
pended by  this  fine  web  ;  some  fall  one  foot,  some 
two,  three  or  four  feet,  and  then  commence  climb> 
ing  up  their  rope  like  a  good  sailor,  and  regain 
the>r  previous  position. 

I  find  by  the  papers  that  this  worm  has  been 
noticed  in  different  parts  of  this  State,  and  some 
other  States.  If  it  increases  next  year,  our  fureet 
and  apple  trees  will  meet  with  a  destruction  fear- 
ful' t^  contemplate.  In  this  part  of  the  btate,  soms 
forty  years  ago,  the  canker  worm  made  such  bay- 
00  of  apple  trees  that  owners  of  orchards  (bought 
the  insect  would  finally  destroy  all  our  appK  or- 
chards. One  farmer  here,  in  the  month  of  March, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  cut  off  euery  Umb  of  - 
his  apple  trets,  so  that  the  worm  could  have  no  sus- 
tenance that  year !  But  behold  that  season  nan^ 
were  seen;  they  all  disappeared,  and  have  not  made 
their  appearance  since.  This  was  39  years  ago* 
So  it  was  entirely  needless  for  him  to  thus  muti- 
late his  apple  trees  at  that  time. 

Isaac  SrxyxNS. 

Mansfield,  July  4/A,  1853. 

P.  S.  Destructive  insects  are  very  numerous 
here  this  year.  I  had  growing  in  m^  garden  a 
nice  patch  of  parsnips  for  seed.    Looking  at  them 
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his  web  vrrw^pedJhe  seed  together  and  commenoed 
eating  away  untfTihe  whole  of  the  seed  was  de- 
stroyed. We  picked  them  up,  and  upon  breaking 
open  the  stalks,  the  piih  was  pretty  well  filled  with 
the  same  kind  of  worm  which  destroyed  the  seed, 
and  had  also  destroyed  the  pith  of  the  plant. 

I.  s. 


fVr  tk€  New  England  Farmer^ 
CRANBERRY  CXTIiTTTRS. 

Mr.  Editoe  : — In  company  with  a  friend,  I  vis- 
ited Mr.  N.'s  patch  of  cranberries,  that  have  been 
ander  cultare  for  foar  or  five  years  past,  and  have 
been  several  times  noticed  in  your  journal.  I  found 
him  busily  occupied  in  clearing  out  all  impediments 
io  their  growth,  such  as  intruding  grass,  and 
weeds,  and  sunerfluous  runners.  Between  the  rows 
there  appearea  to  be  a  dressing  of  light  colored 
Band,  on  which  the  runners  extended.  Many  of 
(he  rows  were  thickly  matted,  and  fully  covered 
with  berries.  Others  had  but  few  berries  on  them. 
Mr.  N.  explained  this,  as  caused  by  severe  frost, 
shortly  aflier  the  erowth  of  the  vine  started  in  the 
spring.  He  thought  the  crop  would  be  diminished 
one-half  from  this  cause.  He  also  showed  us  ber- 
ries that  had  a  reddish  color,  and  explained  that 
ibis  appearance  was  caused  by  a  worm  in  the  ber- 
ry, wnidh  was  apparent  on  opening  it.  He 
tnougbt  this  worm  was  implant^  in  the  fruit  by 
an  insect,  not  unlike  the  i/ellow  wasp,  but  of  smalf- 
er  size.  He  had  seen  many  of  these,  dodgine  about 
among  the  plants,  and  pointed  out  some  while  we 
were  there.  I  speak  of  these  facts  in  relation  to 
his  culture,  because  he  has  pursued  the  culture 
of  this  berry  with  better  success  than  I  have  else- 
where known  upon  the  upland.  He  has  about 
half  an  acre  unaer  culture,  a  part  of  which  has 
yielded  berries  for  five  pears.  He  states  that  the 
produce  the  last  season  fully  pcud  for  the  attention 
(riven  to  them — estimating  the  cranberries  At  four 
dollars  per  bushel.  I  can  say,  frommy  owii  knowl- 
edge, that  the  Iruit  was  worth  double  that  which 
is  usually  erown  on  meadow  land.  I  consider  the 
upland  culture  of  the  cranberry,  as  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  has  received.  There  is  no 
yegetable  grown  that  will  find  a  readier  mariEct. 

Vanvers^  Jvly  14,  1853.  p. 


F»r  ikt  Ntuf  Emglani  Fartmr. 

fOSUL  AND  BUTOBB. 

Mr.  Brown  : — After  seeing  some  butter  stories 
in  the  papers,  I  thought  I  would  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  my  Dutter  and  milk.  I  have  a 
four  year  old  cow,  of  the  Webster  stock,  a  cross 
of  the  Aldemey  blood,  that  for  three  weeks  has 
averaged  sixteen  milk  quarts  per  day,  and  as  I  am 
nusinff  a  heifer  calf  from  her,  I  could  set  the  milk 
^y  from  night  until  morning,  and  from  morning 
undl  nisht,  then  take  the  cream  from  it  and  give 
the  milk  to  the  calf.  We  made  2^  lbs.  butter 
daily,  for  some  days,  and  after  seeing  the  Spring- 
field butter  story,  I  set  a  quantity  of  milk  for  a 
proper  time  for  the  cream  to  rise,  and  to  ascertain 
how  much  milk  it  jirould  take  for  a  pound  of  but- 
ter. From  six  quarts  of  milk  t  had  19  ounces 
of  butter  of  the  nicest  quality.  The  feed  for  the 
cow  was  simply  what  grass  she  could  get  in  a  good 
pasture,  and  one  quart  of  meal  per  day. 

lOurs  truly,  4, 

South  MarshJiM,  1853. 


F*r  the  Jfew  England  Farmtr, 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE   AORIOtTIiTU- 
RAIi  SOOXBTIES  OF  MASS. 

Mr.  EpiT(A : — Within  a  few  weeks  past,  there 
has  issued  from  the  press  of  White  Jb  Potter,  State 
printers,  a  Volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Societies  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
The  typographical  execution  of  the  volume  is 
creditable  to  the  press  from  which  it  has  issued. 
The  volume  contains  nearly  eight  hundred  pages, 
and  is  a  monument  to  the  industry  and  persever- 
ance of  the  Hon.  Axasa.  Wauuer,  who  acted  m 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  until 
a  permanent  Secretary  was  appointed  in  April 
last.  It  exhibits,  too,  the  excellent  judgment  of 
the  Hon.  Secretary  in  the  selections  he  has  made 
from  the  various  reports  and  addresses  that  were 
put  into  his  hands.  To  the  transactions  of  the  va- 
rious Agricultural  Societies,  which  constitute  the 
main  body  of  the  volume,  are  added  the  doings  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  relation  to  Agricultural  Societies. — 
Although  these  additions  increase  the  size  of  the 
volume,  yet  they  odd  much  to  its  value,  and  we  are 
^ad  to  have  the  information  .they  contain  in  such 
shape  that  we  can  conveniently  refer  to  it. 

I  propose,  Mr.  £ditor,  to  run  over  the  volume 
and  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  such  notes  as 
I  may  make  in  my  progress.  I  will  endeavor  to 
keep  within  reasonable  limits,  but  should  I  become 
prosy  and  tedious,  please  exercise  your  editorial 
authority,  and  rap  me  over  the  knuckles,  and  I 
will  take  the  hint.  I  have  no  idea  how  long  it 
will  take  me,  or  how  much  I  may  say ;  but  you 
and  your  readers  have  this  circumstance  in  their 
favor,  that  dog  days  are  not  favorable  to  long  dis-- 
quisitions.  But  to  my  task ;  for  I  propose  to  make 
a  beginning  in  this  number,  and  in  the  first  place, 
I  notice  that  there  is  a  full  and  accurate  index, 
which  much  increases  the  value  of  the  book,  and 
adds  very  much  to  the  convenience  of  using  it. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  list  of  Agricultural 
Societies  of  the  State,  and  the  times  when  their 
several  exhibitions  are  to  held  in  1853.  This  is  a 
convenient  toble  of  reference,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  republish  it  in  your  paper.  It  may  save 
some  £bousands  of  your  readers  the  necessity  of 
asking,  **when  is  our  cattle  show  to  be?*'  The  first 
report  is  that  of  the  Mass.  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Agriculture.  This  is  mostly  occupied  with 
statemento  respecting  the  Aldemey  stock  import- 
ed by  the  society.  The  number  of  animals  of  this 
stock  now  in  possesion  of  the  society  is  eleven. — 
Thoy  are  represented  as  in  a  thriving  condition, 
and  as  having  endured,  without  inconvenience, 
the  cold  of  the  last  winter.  The  report  states 
*'that  nothing  has  occurred  to  throw  any  doubt 
on  the  character  of  this  race,  as  a  most  excellent 
stock  for  the  dairy." 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
President  and  Secretary,  together  with  Mr.  Mot- 
ley, who  has  the  care  of  the  Alderney  stock,  have 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  Ayrshire  stock 
formerly  imported  by  the  society,  has  failed  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  that  its  importation  has  been  of 
little  or  no  advantage  to  our  stock. 

Now  we  had  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion. 

So  far  as  our  observation  extends,  Ayrshire  cows, 

Hatch.     I  whether  full-blooded  or  crossed  with  the  Durham 

'or  with  the  native  stock,  are  held  in  high  estima- 
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tioD}  espeoiallj  by  those  farmers  who  make  milk 
for  the  market.  We  beliere  the  demand  for  this 
stock  was  never  oreatef  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  that  it  Is  now  worth  from  ten  to  twenty 
Dercent  more  than  any  other  stock  in  the  market. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  batter-making  qualities 
of  this  stock  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Aldemeys, 
but  we  do  think  that  the  quantity  of  milk  they 
yield  is  ^ater  than  that  yielded  tjj  them.  We 
observe  m  this  volume,  that  several  of  the  premi- 
um cows  m  different  parts  of  the  State  were  Ayr- 
shire cows,  -either  rull-blooded  or  mixed.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  the 
quality  of  the  milk  is  more  regarded  than  the  num- 
ber or  quarts,  while  in  other  sections,  quarts  are 
of  more  importance  than  quality.  Hence  the  dif- 
.ference  of  o^nion  with  respect  to  different  lands 
of  stock. 

F^m  the  manner  of  the  report,  we  should  in- 
fer that  some  apology  was  thought  necessary  for 
importing  the  Aiderney  stock,  and  ceasing  to  make 
efforts  to  extend  the  culture  of  the  Ayrshires.  Now 
we  don't  think  that  any  apology  is  needed.  But 
rather  that  the  society  should  import  samples  of 
all  the  good  varieties  with  which  they  may  be- 
come acquainted.  We  would  gladly  see  specimens 
of  all  the  good  varieties  known  m  the  civilised 
world.  One  race  may  be  better  suited  for  one  pur- 
pose, and  another  for  another  purpose.  We  can- 
not expect  to  find  all  the  jgood  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent lands  of  stock,  united  in  any  one  of  them. 
One  race  is  best  for  beef,  another  for  milk,  anoth- 
er for  butter,  another  for  the  plow.  Now,  per- 
haps, by  crossing  these  different  races  with  each 
other,  and  with  our  native  stock,  we  may  obtain  a 
variety  that  shall  combine  more  good  qualities  than 
any  one  of  them  does  at  present ;  and  indeed,  un- 
less we  are  much  mistaken,  some  of  our  milk 
raisers  are  obtaining  a  fine  variety  from  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Durhams  and  Ayrshires.  We  hope  it 
wilt  not  be  many  years  before  the  muktrafuman- 
lia  (foaming  milk-pails)  of  Virgil  wiU  constitute 
the  general  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  as  at  pre- 
sent, in  all  our  dairies.  j.  b. 

Concord^  July  29. 


For  tk%  New  England  Farmtr, 
THB  SWALLOWS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^In  the  last  Fanner  you  wishecf  cor- 
respondents in  different  sections  of  the  country,  to 
note  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  **swaIlows." 
Last  year  I  noticed  the  bam  swallow  here,  as  late 
as  the  25th  to  the  28th  of  August.  I  think  I  have 
seen  the  chimney  swallow  as  late  as  the  last  of 
September,  or  middle  of  October.  As  to  the  bank 
swallow  and  martin  swallow,  I  cannot  say  at  what 
time  they  leave  the  north.  Last  year  I  had  a  vis- 
it of  birds  which  you  call  the  Labrador  swallow. 
They  came  in  numbers,  and  built  about  a  dozen 
nests  in  the  space  of  about  ten  by  twelve  feet,  un- 
der a  com  house.  They  left  with  their  broods 
about  the  first  week  in  August,  and  were  not  seen 
again  that  season.  This  year  they  came  bai^  and 
built  about  thirty  nests  in  the  same  place.  They 
lefl  with  their  broods  about  the  15th  of  July,  and 
probably  will  not  be  seen  here  again  until  next 
season. 

These  birds  build  a  curious  nest,  mostly  of  mud, 
and  when  done  it  looks  something  like  a  hornet's 
nest,  with  a  small  hole  lefl  near  the  top  just 


large  enough  for  the  bird  to  entac.  Most  of  these 
nests  were  near  to  each  other,  Rjoined  tosether 
as  near  as  they  could  well  be.  These  birds  «ie 
about  the  sice  of  the  commoB  bium  swallow,  with 
a  broad  fan  tail  like  the  martin  swallow.  They 
appear  to  be  very  tame  in  their  habita,  as  we  coim 
easily  take  them  in  their  nests  by  a  little  caution. 
In  the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have  had  an  oe- 
casional  nest  of  these  oirds  built  under  the  eaves 
of  the  born.  But  never  did  they  come  in  any 
numbers  until  last  season .  D uring  their  stay  hese, 
particularly  in  the  morning,  they  would  fill  the 
yard  with  their  swifl  gyrations.  And  althou^, 
strictly  speaking,  the  swallow  is  not  alnrd  of  sons, 
their  brisk  clatter  kept  up  together,  is  not  diul 
music  after  all. 

Whether  these  birds  have  bred  in  other  places 
near  here  I  cannot  say,  but  am  inclined  to  think 
they  have  not  to  any  extent.  Any  further  infor* 
matton  in  regard  to  the  swaHow,  by  yon  or  any  oC 
your  correspondents,  would  be  gladly  received. 
Yours  tmly,  L.  Duramv. 

Derby,  Ct.^  July  26,  185S. 


Below  we  give  another  extract  from  "Tftr 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  by  Profes- 
sor Johnston,  and  soon  to  be  published  by  Saxtok, 
of  N.  T.  We  think  the  reader  will  find  this,  av 
well  as  the  article  last  week  on  '* Ammonia,*' 
as  plcdn  as  a  **pike  staff." 

LATINQ  DOWN  TO  aRASS. 

DfPROVSIISNT  OF  THB  SOIL  BT  LATtMO  DOWN  TO  GRASS. 
FACTS  WHICH  HAyX  BEEN  ASCERTAINKn^ 


On  this  subject,  two  facts  seem  to  be  pretty 
gjsnerally  acknowledged. 

Firslf  That  land  laid  down  to  artificial  grasses 
for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  years,  is  in  some  de-« 
gree  rested  or  recruited^  and  is  fitted  for  the  better 
production  of  crops  of  corn.  Letting  it  lie  a  year 
or  two  loneer  in  grass>  therefore,  is  one  of  the  re^ 
ceived  modes  of  bringing  back  to  a  sound  condi- 
tion a  soil  that  has  been  exhausted  by  iiQudieious 
cropping. 

Second,  That  land  thus  laid  down  with  artifi- 
oial  grasses  diminishes  in  value  again  after  two» 
three,  or  five  years — more  or  less — and  only  by 
slow  degrees  acquires  a  thick  sward  of  rich,  nour- 
ishing natural  herbage.  Hence  the  opinion  that 
grass^  land  improves  in  quality  the  longer  it  is 
permitted  to  lie— the  unwillingness  to  plow  up  old 
pasture — and  the  comparatively  high  rents  which » 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  old  grass  land  is 
known  to  yield. 

Granting  that  grass  land  does  thus  generaU^ 
increase  in  value,  three  important  facts  must  iSe 
borne  in  mind  before  we  attempt  to  assign  the 
cause  of  this  improvement,  or  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  likely  to  take  place  for  the 
longest  time  and  to  the  greatest  extent. 

1 .  The  value  of  the  ^ass  in  any  given  spot  may 
increase  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  it  wul  never 
improve  beyond  a  certain  extent — it  will  necessa* 
rily  be  limited,  as  all  other  crops  are,  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  land.  Hence  the  mere  laying  down  to 
j^raas  will  not  make  till  land  good,  however  Ions 
it  may  lie.  The  extensive  commons,  heaths,  aod 
wastes,  which  have  been  in  erass  from  the  most 
remote  times,  are  evidence  of  this.    They  have. 
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in  most  oases,  yielded  so  poor  a  natural  herbage 
as  to  have  been  considerea  unworthy  of  being  en- 
closed as  permanent  pastars. 

2.  Some  grass-lands  will  retain  the  good  cona- 
tion they  thus  slowly  aic<}uire  for  a  very  long 
period,  and  without  manuring— \xi  the  same  way, 
and  upon  nearly  the  same  principle,  that  some 
rich  corn-lands  have  yielded  successive  crops  for 
100  years  without  manure.  The  rich  grass-lands 
of  England,  and  especially  of  Ireland,  many  of 
which  nave  been  in  pasture  from  time  immemori- 
al, without  receiving  any  known  return  for  all 
they  have  yielded,  are  illustrations  of  this  fact. 

3.  But  others,  if  grazed,  cropped  with  sheep, 
OfT  cut  for  bay,  wQl  gradually  deteriorate,  unless 
WHue  proper  supply  ormaoure  be  ^v^n  to  them — 
which  requirld  supply  must  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  with  the  kind  of  stock  fed  upon  it,  and 
with  the  kind  6l  treatment  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected. 

rORM  WHICH  THS  IMPROVZHEKT  ASSUHBS,  AND  HOW  IT 

IS  BROUGHT  ABOUT. 

In  regard  to  the  acknowledged  benefit  of  laying 
down  to  grass,  then,  two  pointa  require  consider 

ation. 

• 

1.  What  form  does  it  assume — and  bow  is  it 
elfected  1 

The  improvement  takes  phMW  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  a  dark-brown  soil  nch  in  vegeta- 
ble matter,  which  soil  thickens  or  deepens  in 
proportion  to  the  time  during  whiob  it  is  allowed 
to  he  in  grass.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  this 
aocnmuladon  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  the 
temperate  than  in  tropical  climates,  and  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  consequent  darkening  of  the  soil 
were  intended,  amone  other  purposes,  to  enable  it 
to  absorb  more  of  the  sun's  warmth,  and  thus 
more  speedily  to  bring  forward  vegetation  where 
the  average  temperature  is  low  aim  the  summers 
comparatively  short.  ^ 

If  the  soil  be  very  light  and  sandy,  the  thicken 
ing  of  the  vegetable  matter  is  sooner  arrested  ;  if 
it  be  moderately  heavy  land,  the  improvement 
continues  for  a  longer  period :  and  some  of  the 
heaviest  days  in  England  are  known  to  bear  the 
richest  permanent  pastures. 

The  soils  formed  on  the  sar&ee  of  all  our  rich 
old  pasture  lands  thus  come  to  possess  a  remark- 
able degree  of  uniformity — both  in  physical  char- 
acter and  in  chemical  composition.  This  uniformity 
they  gradually  acquire,  even  upon  the  stiJET  clays  of 
the  lias  and  Oxford  day,  which  originally,  no 
doabt,  have  been  left  to  natural  pasture — as  many 
day  lands  still  are — from  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  submitting  them  to  arable  culture. 

2.  How  do  they  acquire  this  new  character, 
and  why  is  it  th^  work  of  so  much  time. 

When  the  young  grass  throws  up  its  leaves 
into  the  air,  from  which  it  derives  so  much  of  its 
nourishment,  it  throws  down  its  roots  into  the 
soil  in  quest  of  food  of  another  kind.  The  leaves 
may  be  mown  or  cropped  by  animals,  and  carried 
off  the  field  ;  but  the  roots  remain  in  the  soil,  and, 
as  they  die,  gradually  fill  its  upper  part  with  veg- 
etable matter.  On  an  average,  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  roots  on  old  grass-land  is  equal  to 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  hay  carried 
off* — though  ^no  doubt  it  varies  much,  both  with 

*  See  the  iLOthor't  Lecturet  on  AmicHiiural  Chemittrp 
«iM(0«»lefy,Sd  aditloa. 


the  kind  of  grass  and  with  the  kind  of  soil.  When 
wheat  is  cul  down,  the  quantiliy  oT  straw  left  in 
the  field,  in  the  form  of  stubble  and  roots>  is  Some- 
times greater  than  the  quantity  carried  ofi*  in  tbe 
sheaf.  Upon  a  crass  field  two  or  three  tons  of  bay 
may  be  reaped  from  an  acre,  and  therefore,  from 
half  a  ton  to  a  ton  of  dry  roots  is  annually  pro* 
duced  and  left  in  the  sou.  If  anything  like  this 
weight  of  roots  die  every  year,  in  land  kept  in 
pasture,  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  veg- 
etable matter  in  the  soil  should  gradually  accu- 
mulate. In  arable  land  this  accumalation  is 
Erevented  by  the  constant  turning  up  of  the  soil, 
y  which  the  fibrous  roots,  being  exposed  to  the 
free  access  of  air  and  moisture,  are  made  to  un- 
dergo a  more  rapid  decomposition. 

But  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  misses  contain 
earthy  and  saline  matters  fdso.  Dry  bay  leaves 
from  an  eighth  to  a  tenth  part  of  its  wdght  of  ash 
when  burned.  Alon^  with  the  dead  vegetaUe 
matter  of  the  soil,  this  inorganic  matter  also  ac- 
cumulates in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
earthy  powder ;  hence  one  cause  of  the  universal 
fineness  of  the  surface-mould  of  old  grass-fields. 
The  earthy  portion  of  this  inorganic  matter  con- 
sists chiefly  of  silica,  lime,  ana  magnesia,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  alumina  ;  so  that,  even  on  the 
stiffest  days,  ^  surface  sdl  may  be  ultimately 
formed,  in  which  the  quantity  of  idumina — the 
substance  of  clay — is  comparatively  small. 

There  are  still  other  aj^ndes  at  work,  by  which 
the  surface  of  stiff  soib  is  made  to  nndei^  a 
chanffo.  As  the  roots  of  the  grasses  penetrate 
into  toe  day,  they  more  or  less  open  up  a  way 
into  it  for  the  rains.  Now,  the  rains  in  nearly  all 
lands,  when  they  have  a  passage  downwards,  have 
a  tendency  to  carry  down  the  day  with  them. 
They  do  so,  it  has  been  observed,  on  sandy  and 
peaty  soils,  and  more  quickly  when  these  sous  are 
laid  down  to  grass.  Ilence  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  rains — slowly  in  many  localities,  yet  surely 
— ^has  a  tendency  to  lighten  the  surface  sdl,  by 
removing  a  portion  of  its  day.  They  constitute 
one  of  those  natural  agendes  by  which,  as  else- 
where explained,  important  di&rences  are  ulti- 
mately established,  almost  everywhere,  between 
th«  surface  crop-bearing  soil  and  the  subsdl  on 
which  it  rests. 

But  further,  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  frosts 
of  winter  aid  this  slow  alteratioir.  In  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  of  cold,  the  sdl  contracts  more  than 
the  roots  of  the  grasses  do  ;  and  similar,  thoueh 
less  visible,  differences  take  place  during  the 
striking  changes  of  temperature  which  are  ezpe- 
rienoed  in  our  climate  in  the  difierent  parts  of 
almost  every  day.  When  the  rain  falls,  also,  on 
the  parched  field,  or  when  a  thaw  comes  on  in 
winter,  the  earth  expands,  while  the  roots  of  the 
grasses  remained  nearly  fixed ;  hence  the  soil  rises 
up  among  the  leaves,  mixes  with  the  vegetable 
matter,  and  thus  assists  in  the  dow  accumulation 
of  a  rich  vegetable  mould. 

The  reader  may  have  vritnessed  in  winter  how, 
on  a  field  or  by  a  way-side,  tbe  earth  rises  above 
the  stones,  and  appears  inclined  to  cover  them  ; 
he  may  even  have  seen,  in  a  deserted  and  undis- 
turbed hiffhway ,  the  stones  gradually  sinking  and 
disappeanng  altogether,  when  the  repetiti<m  of  this 
alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  soil  for 
a  succession  of  winters  has  increased,  in  a  great 
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degree,  the  efkcta  which  follow  from  a  ungle  ac- 
oession  of  frosty  weather. 

So  it  is  in  the  fields.  And  if  a  person  skinedin 
the  soils  of  a  given  district  can  make  a  guess  at 
the  time  when  a  given  field  was  laid  down  to  grass, 


by  the  depth  at  which  the  stones  are  found  beneath  .first,  and  this  necessity  is  generally  encountered 


tne  surface,  it  is  partly  becasue  this  loosening  and 
expansion  of  the  soil,  while  the  stones  remain  fixed, 
tends  to  throw  ttie  latter  down  by  an  almost  im- 
perceptible quantity  every  year  that  pajues. 

SucQ  movements  as  these*  act  in  opening  up  the 
surface  soil,  in  mixing  it  with  the  decaying  veg- 
etable matter,  and  in  allowing  the  slow  action  of 
the  rains  gradually  to  give  its  earthy  portion  a 
lighter  character.  But  with  these,  among  other 
causes,  conspires  also  the  action  of  living  animals. 
Few  persons  have  foHowed  the  plow  vnthout  oc- 
casionally observing  the  yast  quantities  of  earth- 
worms with  which  some  fields  seem  to  be  filled. 
On  a  dose-shaven  lawn,  many  have  noticed  the 
fre<][uent  little  heaps  of  earth  which  these  worms 
dunng  the  night  have  thrown  out  upon  the  grass. 
These  and  other  minute  animals  are  continually 
at  work,  especially  beneath  an  undisturbed  and 
grassy  swara — and  they  nightly  bring  up  firom  a 
eoneliaerable  depth,  and  discharge  on  the  surface, 
their  burden  of  fine  fertilirinff  loamy  earth.  Each 
of  these  burdens  is  an  aetualgain  to  the  rich  sur- 
face soil ;  and  who  can  doubt  that,  m  the  lapse  of 
yean,  the  nnseen  and  unappreciated  labors  of 
these  insect  tribes  must  botn  materially  improve 
its  quality  and  increase  its  depth  1  * 


*  In  the  Prize  Esta^g  of  $he  Higktand  SocUtf  (vol.  1.  p. 
191,)  the  reader  will  find  the  testimony  of  a  practical  man  that 
■neh  was  In  reality  the  caaa,  ai  obaenred  by  himieKoift  part  of 
hit  own  farm  hi  Roxtaifalitie. 


HATIONAIi    AaRIOUI.Tt7RAL 

AND  MOUNT  VBRNON. 

We  are  happy  to  notice  that  the  oflkert  of  the 
National  AgricuUurai  Sodely  are  promptly  carry- 
ing out  the  objects  proposed  in  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  society  at  its  last  meeting  in 
Washington.  The  suggestion,  a  most  happy  one 
we  think,  was  made  by  the  President,  Col.  Wn.- 
i>KR,' whose  accustomed  energy  will  see  its  accom- 
plishment   in  good  time. 


INOOUIiATION— BUDDINa. 

The  propagation  of  finiit  is  eflfocted  either  bj 
planting  the  germs,  grafting  or  budding.  Cir- 
cumstances often  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 


in  newly  settled  regions  where  stocks  and  sdons 
are  not  easily  procured.  It  is  also  necessary  for 
the  nurseryman  to  sow  seeds;  bat  where  one 
merely  aims  at  securing  an  orchard — no  matter 
what  may  be  the  description  of  the  fruit,  he  can 
generally,  with  little  trouble,  procure  the  deeired 
kinds  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  at  leas  ex- 
pense than  he  could  posdibly  produce  them  kim- 
self,  from  seed.  In  raising  trees  frt>m  seed,  no 
reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  varieties.  The  seeds  of  the  best 
russets,  pippins,  and  Baldwins  often  prodace 
inferior  and  even  worthless  varieties.  This  liabil- 
ity renders  it  necessary  to  graft  or  bud,  npon 
stocks  produced  from  such  seeds,  the  kinds  it  is 
desirable  to  propagate.  For  this  purpose  grafting 
is,  on  several  accounts,  preferrec^  to  budding. 
Still  it  ofVen  happens  that  if  one  was  desirooa  of 
propagating  choice  yarietiee  of  fruit  when  grafting 
cannot  be  performed,  as  in  the  summer  season , 
when  grafting  is  generaUy  supposed  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, then  budding  comes  to  our  assistance,  and 
enables  us  to  secure  the  results  and  advantages  of 
grafting  with  comparatively  little  risk. 

The  bod,  which,  in  this  operation,  supplies  the 
place  of  the  scion ,  may  be  considered  as  an  embryo 
branch,  characterized  by  its  own  peculiar  structare 
and  qualities  and  indiridnal  vitality;  and  when 
detached  from  its  parent  limb  and  set,  according 
to  certain  rules  of  art,  in  a  healthy  branch,  is 
capable  of  continued  growth  and  a  reproduction 
of  its  spedes.  The  time  for  performing  the  oper^ 
ation  of  budding,  is  regulated  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  condition  of  the  tree,  and  the  activity  of 
its  circulation.  The  cherry  is  often  budded  in 
June,  but  the  apple,  pear  and  other  similar  trees, 
are  generaUy  budded  in  August  and  September. 


the  present  moment  occupied  at  Mount  Yernon  in 
takbg  a  landscape  view  of  the  venerable  mansion, 
and  sketching  some  matters  of  interest  connected 
with  it,  including  the  carved  marble  mantel,  so 
beautifully  sculptured  with  agricultural  subjects. 
Mr.  L.  is  employed  in  this  duty  by  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Sodety  with  a  view  to  use  his 
dravrings  in  the  designing  of  an  ornamental  diplo- 
ma of  membership.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Association  could 
not,  within  the  range  of  subjects  which  our  coun- 
try affords,  have  selected  one  more  appropriate  or 
acceptable  to  the  followers  of  the  rirtuouBvooation 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  Father  of  his  Country 
manifested  so  great  an  interest,  and  which  he  so 
thoroughly  nnderstood. 


A  late  National  Intettigencer  says : — **We  learn 
that  Mr.  Lossing,  thl  distinguished  artist,  is  at  [One  reason  why  budding  has  so  firequently  failed » 


f* 


is,  that  many  attempt  it  at  improper  and  unsuita- 
ble seasons,  and  when  the  new  wood  is  so  far 
advanced  in  the  process  of  lignification,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  forming  or  admitting  new  unions. 
Buds,  however  healthy,  inserted  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, cannot,  of  course,  succeed,  and  dis- 
grace is  brought  upon  the*^  art  when  none  is 
deserved.  Whenever  the  bark  is  found  to  separate 
freely  from  the  wood,  buds,  properly  inserted,  vriU 
always  unite  and  grow,  for  the  cambrium,  or  new 
growth  of  wood, is  then  at  that  stage  of  formation 
most  favorable  to  secure  the  inoculation  of  the  bnd,^ 
and  consequently  to  secure  its  life. 

On  the  subject  of  budding,  we  have  had  an  in- 
finite variety  of  rules  laid  down  by  those  who 
profess  to  be  espevenced  in  the  bndness.    That 
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every  young  farmer,  on  commenoing  life,  should 
adopt  certain  measures  to  secure  a  constant  and 
liberal  supply  of  wholsome  fruit  for  the  use  and 
comfort  of  his  household,  is  a  proposition  the  truth 
of  which  no  one  will  deny.    Even  if  he  restrict 
his  efforts  to  the  simple  object  of  securing  a  do- 
mestic supply  without  reference  to  the  project  of 
marketing,   the  portion   of  his    time  employed 
therein,  will  be  devoted  to  good  advantage,  and 
insure  no  insignificant  gratification  and  profit  in 
the  end.    But  the  ambition  of  most  farmers  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  this  ;  they  will  desire  to  see 
thrifty  orchards  surrounding  their  homesteads,  or 
crowning  the  summits  of  their  gently  swelling 
hills,  the  produce  of  which  will  secure  them  the 
means  of  living,  and  supply  cash  for  their  improve- 
ments on  their  estates.    The  cultivation  of  plums, 
pears,  peaches,   grapes,  currants,   gooseberries, 
raspberries,  cherries,    strawberries,  cranberries, 
blackberries,  etc.  etc.,  ought  always  to  be  associ- 
ated with  that  of  apples,  and  in  most  sections, 
would  be  found  more  profitable  than  any  branch 
of  farming,  or  simple  gardening,  that  could  be  in- 
troduced.   There  are  few  sections  of  our  widely 
extended  country  in  which  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
above  mentioned  fruits,  do  not  flourish  luxuriantly, 
requiring  but  little  care  after  transplanCing,  and 
producing  generally  an  abundance  of  luscious  and 
saleable  fruit.     We  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  this 
department  of  domestic  industry  elevated  to  the 
rank  and  position  it  so  eminently  deserves. 

We  forbear  to  repeat  any  of  the  different 
modes  of  budding,  now,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the 
previous  columns  of  the  Farmer,  where  he  will 
find  the  whole  subject  minutely  described,  as  well 
as  in  most  of  the  books  on  the  subject  of  fruits. 


The  character  of  the  above  stock  may  be  estn 
mated  firom  the  fact,  that  the  orinnais  of  each 
breed  were  purchased  without  the  slightest  regard 
as  to  price,  and  will  be  found  to  comprise  some  of 
the  most  valuable  animals  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
as  such,  they  are  especially  deserving  the  attention 
of  breeders  m  every  part  of  the  world. 


8ALB  OF  BARI.  DUOEE3>S  STOOE. 
24th  and  25th  of  August. 


^  The  late  lamented  Earl  Ducie  having  requested 
his  executors  to  dispose  of  his  Agricultural  stock, 
Mr.  Strafford  has  instructions  to  sell  by  auction, 
without  any  reserve,  at  Tortworth  Court,  Glouces- 
tershire, on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  24th 
and  25th  days  of  August  next,  the  entire  and  far- 
famed  herd  of  Short-horned  Cattle  belongimg  to 
his  lordship,  consisting  of  upwards  of  sixty  head  of 
Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers,  comprising  the  whole  of 
the  justly  celebrated  "Duchess"  and  "Oxford" 
tribes  of  Short-horns,  which  with  the  "Fourth 
Duke  of  York,"  were  purchased  at  the  late  Mr. 
Bates's  sale  at  Kirklevington,  in  1850  ;  also  the 
"Duke  of  Glo'ster,"  and  many  other  very  promis- 
ing young  Bulls  and  Heifers  bred  from  them,  as 
well  as  others  from  the  most  celebrated  herds  in 
the  kingdom ;  with  the  splendid  flock  of  800  South 
Down  Sheep,  bred  from  the  renowned  stock  of 
His  Qrace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Col.  Kinscote, 
Capt.  Pelham,  Messrs.  Ellman,  BarclaVi  Euirris, 
and  others  ;  since  which  have  been  used  the  very 
best  Tups  that  could  be  obtained  firom  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb.  Also,  the  unrivalled  stock  of  Pi^s,  descend 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
A  PROUFIO  MEADOW. 

Mb.  Brown: — It  has  become  so  common  of 
late,  to  put  on  record  all  facts  tending  to  show 
the  decay  of  the  potatoe,  I  think  it  but  fair,  when 
anything  to  the  contrary  appears,  it  should  be 
stated.  Yesterday  after  the  refreshing  showers 
of  the  morning,  in  company  with  a  friend,  himself 
a  large  and  successful  cultmitor,  I  went  to  view  a 
field  of  about  four  acres  of  potatoes,  grown  as  fol- 
lows. The  ground  on  which  they  are  growinff,  is 
meadow  land,  with  a  soil  of  the  average  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet.  The  main  brook  of  the  mead- 
ow has  recently  been  cleaned,  so  that  the  surplus 
water  runs  off, leaving  it  firm  enough  to  cart  upon. 
It  is  covered  with  a  soil  of  richest  quality,  more 
like  the  prairies  of  the  west  than  anything  I  know 
hereabouts. 

The  cultivation  was  commenced  by  spreading  a 
coating  of  manure  on  the  grassy  surmce,  drpppinff 
the  seed  among  the  manure,  cutting  ditches  and 
covering  the  potatoes  with  the  material  taken 
therefrom,  leaving  the  ground  in  beds  about  five 
feet  wide,  and  three  rows  of  potatoes  in  a  bed. 
In  this  way  the  potatoes  started  into  growth,  and 
now  cover  the  ground  with  a  most  luxuriant 
coatins  of  vines.  A  part  of  these,  the  earliest 
kinds,  nave  come  to  maturity,  and  yield  a  feir 
crop  of  superior  quality.  An  adjoinmg  piece  of 
ground  was  cultivated  m  the  same  way,  the  last 
year,  and  when  the  crop  was  gathered,  the  vines 
and  rubbish  were  thrown  into  the  ditches,  and  the 
whole  surface  was  levelled  off,  and  sown  with 
grass  seed,  herds  grass,  red  top  and  clover,  and 
the  present  season  has  yielded  hay  of  good  quality, 
to  the  amount  of  three  tons  to  the  acre,  with  a 
prospect  of  a  second  cutting  of  half  as  much  more. 
The  crop  of  potatoes  grown  the  last  year  fully 
paid  for  all  the  labor  applied.  The  first  purchase 
of  the  land  did  not  exceed  twenty  dollars  per  acre. 
If  any  one  can  show  a  grass  field  yielding  as  much, 
procured  at  an  expense  as  moderate,  I  should  like 
to  see  it.  The  proprietor  has  more  than  one  hun- 
dred acre*  of  similar  meadow,  that  has  heretofore 
yielded  herbage  of  the  corrsest  kind ;  all  of  which 
he  contemplates  bringing  into  English  mowing  by 
this  process.  One  peculiarity  about  this  culture, 
no  hoeing  is  needed.  The  few  weeds  that  start 
are  easily  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  My  impression 
is,  if  the  potato  crop  should  be  continued  two 
years,  the  ground  would  be  left  in  better  condition, 
and  be  likely  to  remain  redeemed.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  no  coating  of  ^vel  or  other  material 
has  been  carried  upon  this  meadow  —  nor  does 
any  appear  to  be  needed.  I  forbear  to  name  the 
proprwtor,  as  he  is  abundantly  capable  of  making 


propnecor,  as  ne  is  aonuaanwy  uu^iauiu  vi  lu 
his  own  statement,  when  disposed  to  do  so. 
/tf/y  27, 1853. 


p. 


Rkmarkb.—  We  have  rarely  reoelved  a  oommo» 

nication  in  which  we  have  been  more  interested, 

ed  from  the  most  distinguished  breeds  in  the  coun- 1  ^j^ui  |q  ^{iq  above.    Such  an  experiment,  and  its 
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intolli^ble  annoiiBoemeDt,  will  often  do  more 
good  in  its  reBulto,  than  a  whole  voUtte  of  learned 
Mgument.  We  are,  therefore,  particularly  obliged 
to  our  observing  correspondent,  "P.,"  for  ena- 
bling us  to  record  it.  The  mode  of  culture  will  be 
certain! J  new  to  ixMSt  persons,  and  its  results 
mast  be  satisfactory  to  aU. 


A  NOVBIt  ENCOUNTER. 

During  an  afternoon  lately  seyeral  of  Mr^  Rose's 
men,  whe  were  chattering^  together  in  that  gen- 
tleman's stable-yard}  in  Pitt  Street,  became  spec- 
tators of  a  singular  conflict,  the  issue  of  which 
was  the  signal  defeat  and  death  of  one  of  the 
combatants.  A  '*  clucking' '  hen  was  bu^  at 
work  upon  the  dunglrfll,  and  had  pursued  her 
scratching  focation  for  some  time,  when  a  plump, 
•leek^skinned  rat,  about  three  parts  grown,  pre- 
sented his  whiskered  face  at  a  neighboring  hole, 
and,  after  reconnoitering  for  awhile,  yentured 
forth  in  search  of  food.  Dame  Tattle,  viewing 
his  presence  in  the  light  of  a  trespass  upon  her 
domains,  ceased  her  scratching  operations   and 

grepared  to  dispute  the  rat's  right  to  feed  upon 
er  territory,  probably  thinking  the  old  feudal 
law  would  hold  sood  in  her  case,  that  "  He  may 
take  who  has  the  power,  and  be  may  keep  who 
can."  ^  With  outspread  wings  and  a  look  or  fierce 
detormination,  her  ladyship  made  a  sudden  ad- 
vance upon  the  enemy,  ana,  with  a  well-^rected 
peek,  inflicted  a  severe  wound  upon  the  back  of 
the  intruder.  Smarting  with  pain,  the  rat  turned 
upon  the  courageous  dame,  and  forthwith  a  battle 
dDsaed,  —  peck  for  bite  and  bite  for  peck  being 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  sharp  beak  of  the  hen 
fell  '<  fast  and  furious  upon  the  rat's  carcase,  and, 
finding  himself  coming  off  second  best,  he  ^rans 
firom  the  midden  ;  but  the  plueky  dame,  having 

Sot  '*  her  pecker  up,"  pursued  and  again  seized 
be  fugntive,  when  the  latter  .instantly  turned  and 
inflictea  a  savage  bite  upon  the  old  lady's  orna- 
mental comb,  completely  severing  that  appendaee 
in  two.  The  hen,  however,  nothing  oauntea, 
followed  up  her  success,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
luckless  rat  lay  at  her  feet  an  **  inanimate  piece 
of  clay,"  when  chuckle  returned  to  the  dunghill, 
uttering,  as  she  strode  across  the  yard,  triumph- 
ant *' cackles."  The  spectators,  who  had  been 
high^  amused  with  the  fight,  then  examined  the 
remains  of  the  rat^  and,  ta  their  astonishment,  it 
was  ascertained  that  so  furious  and  efibctual  had 
been  the  onslaught  of  Dame  Tattle,  that  the  var- 
mint's legs  had  uU  been  broken  in  the  conflict. 
Preston  (Eng/ish)  Chronkk. 


UST  OF  STATE  PAIRS  IN  18&3. 

iVermmt,  Mantprtler... ^.r.... September  13,  14,  IS», 

Kentucky,  LexiDgttfn.... ........ September  13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

New  York,  Seratofe..«^...« ., .September  80,  SI,  88,  £& 

Obio,  Dafton September  20, 81,  88,  S9l 

PeansyWania,  PHtsburgk September  87,  88, 89, 80* 

Michigan,  Detroit September  SS,  89,  SO. 

Wieconeia,  Wateriown Oeto^r  4,  6,  6, 7. 

New  Hampebtre,  MandMSter October  5,  6, 7. 

Indiana,  Lfffcyette^ October  11,  18, 19, 14. 

nunola,  Sprfngfield October  II,  18, 18,  !€. 

Nortir  Carolina,  RaMgk. ...,..» October  16. 

Mary  tend, X>ctober8$,S6,87,88. 

Tirgiaia,  Richmoad » November  1, 8  3. 

Lower  Canada. «...«• « September  87  to  30. 

Upper  Canacfa...^ Octobers  to  7. 

SoQtkern  Central  Ag.  Society,  A^ngmu,  Geo.... Oct.  17  to  20. 


Far  tki  JVeie  MM/rtmm4  Ft 


TRIMMINQ  PINES. 

Mr.  Brown: — I  see  of  late  there  is  an  inquirer 
in  regard  to  trimming  pine  trees,  and  will  say  that 
Ibr  the  last  few  jears  1  have  been  in  the  jpractice 
of  transplanting  wliite  pine  trees  and  trimming 
them.  Some  nf  those  tiiat  I  have  trimmed,  are 
^ong  trees,  from  5  to  10  or  12  years  old  ;  the 
time  of  trimming,  from  the  time  the  buds  are  from 
1  inch  long  to  6  or  8  inches,  and  they  have  gen- 
erally healed  over  smooth  without  any  pitch  dis- 
4garing  the  tree.  a.  f. 

North  Readings  July  19,  1853. 


ACIBICULTVaAL  ExHIBITIOlfS  IN  MASSACHIISErni 

FOK  1858. 

Worcester  County  Society September  81,  SS: 

Norfolk  County  Soeiety September  87,  98. 

Eeaex  County  Society September  88,  89.. 

Housatonic  Sodety i September  88,  89.' 

Worcester  West  Coimty  Society September  80. 

Bristol  County  Society October  4,  5. 

Middlesex  County  Society October  4, 5w 

Beriishire  County  Society October  5,  6. 

Plymouth  County  Society .October  6L 

FraaliMn  Conaiy  Society... October  6,  7. 

Baraatable  County  Society October  7. 

flampahira,  Franklin  and  Hampden  Society Oct.  11,  IS. 

Hampden  County  Society October  13, 14. 

Hampshire  County  Society Octeber86u 


Persons  who  tale  no  particular  interest  in  fmi- 
proving  the  streets  and  spare  ground  in  their  ear- 
dens,  hardly  realise  bow  soon  they  are  repaid  for 
the  sliffht  trouble  of  planting,  and  little  subsequent 
care  of  watching  the  growth  of  shade  trees.  The 
first  impulse  in  regard  to  tree  planting  seems  to 
be  checKcd  by  the  thought  that  it  will  oe  so  long 
before  it  will  grow  to  a  size  to  be  serviceable. 
From  our  desk  we  can  see  five  horse  chestnut  trees 
that  were  set  out  only  five  years  ago,  and  they 
flow  throw  a  delightful  shade,  and  pay  for  tfaeur 
original  cost  besides,  in  obviating  the  necessity  for 
an  awning,  which  disfigures  a  street,  while  a  tree 
is  an  appropriate  and  delightful  ornament,  as  well 
as  protector  from  the  sun. 

There  has  been  some  question,  about  what  we 
•hall  do  for  fuel  and  shipbuilding  when  the  forest* 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  seaboard  are  aU 
destroyed.  A  prudent  foresight  would  suggest 
that  fox  est  trees  should  be  planted;  there  wm  al- 
ways be  spots  of  land  enough  between  our  large 
towns  and  villages,  to  have  a  grove  of  such  kinds 
of  trees  nused  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  soil.  We 
believe  every  town  and  citv  that  has  the  land  to 
spare,  alone  the  shores  of  New  England,  or  with- 
in a  few  mues  of  our  railways  that  connect  wilh 
seaport  towns,  could  add  greatlv  to  the  vnlue  of 
their  otherwise  unoccupied  lands,  by  plant);  g  for- 
est trees. 

Many  a  man  in  Essex  County  could,  we  nre  sat- 
isfied, secure  a  fortune  to  his  son,  if  not  to  himself, 
by  planting  forest  trees  on  his  land,  which  would 
be  used  to  ouild  the  future  ships  of  the  Merrimao. 
Some  land  might  be  taken  for  this  purpose  which 
is  almost  useless  for  anv thing  else.  And  a//  land 
which  is  not  profitable  K>r  other  cultivation,  slmuld 
be  brought  into  wood.    The  pine  may  be  raised 
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from  the  seed  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  in  as  many 
years,  and  to  a  size  profitable  for  firewood  in  twen- 
Xj  years ;  and  of  course  muoh  sooner  when  trans- 
planted; and  these  may  be  planted  and  will 
fionrish  In  the  poorest  sou ;  that  which  is  fit  for 
nothing  else.  Between  here  and  Plum  Island, 
with  a  small  outlay,  pine  trees,  might  be  set  out 
and  pine  trees  line  the  road  side,  on  land  which 
now  yields  little  or  nothing,  which  would  furnish 
timber  for  spars  and  many  other  purposes,  in  the 
coarse  of  a  row  years ;  before  the  present  genera- 
tion of  ship-builders  and  mast-makers  have  given 
plaoe  to  thdr  natural  suecessors. 

Every  one  that  plants  a  tree  invests  its  value  in 
a  bank  which  never  breaks,  and  which  pays  good 
interest ;  while  it  lives  it  is  grateful  to  the  eye, 
and  if  cut  down  will  always  bring  more  than  the 
original  cost.  Let  every  one  that  can,  plant  a  fruit 
tree  in  his  garden,  and  a  shade  tree  on  the  way- 
side, and  another  on  any  spare  spot  for  future  use, 
and  we  shall  not  in  future  years,  have  to  go  to 
Maine  or  Georgia  for  fuel  and  ship  timber,  or  de- 
pend on  imported  and  half  decayed  fruit,  from 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. — Newbury- 
port  Herald, 

Fvf  Ike  New  England  Farmtr, 


Mr.  Editor  :-^l  see  by  your  paper,  and  by  oth- 
ers, that  you  have  had  severe  drought  in  the  last 
six  weeks.  I  do  not  remember  a  season  when  veg- 
etation of  all  kinds  has  continued  to  grow  and 
flourish  as  it  has  here,  thus  ikr  the  present  season. 
We  had  a  fruitful  rain  here  on  Saturday,  the  16th 
inst.,  from  twelve  till  half  past  one  o*clock.  The 
streets  and  low  grounds  were  completely  flooded. 
Another  fine  shower  we  had  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, the  20th,  and  still  another  fine  rain  on  Satur- 
day the  23d.  This  morning,  the  26th,  another 
heavj  shower  of  some  two  hours  in  length.  We 
had  in  the  two  first  weeks  in  the  present  month, 
ten  days  of  as  good  hay  weather  as  any  farmer 
need  ask  for.  So  that  haying  and  harvest  have  been 
but  littie  retarded  by  rain.  We  think  the  grass 
erop  is  rather  large  in  this  seftion,  white  grun  of 
all  Kinds  has  come  in  weli.  Oorn  never  looked 
better  at  this  season  than  now.  But  if  we  do  not 
)t  a  pinch  of  drought  in  the  next  six  weeks  here, 
shall  be  mistaken.  Yours,  &o., 

L.  DvKAKT, 

Derby,  C/.,  July  26,  1853. 


f. 
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Mr.  Editor  : — Bein^  a  genuine  Tankee,  and  pos* 
sessing  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which,  to  so  great  a 
degree,  characterizes  them  as  a  people,  I  Was  in- 
duced to  try  the  following  experiment  with  peas. 

I  planted  in  drills  2  feet  apart,  on  hind  that  was 
in  corn  the  year  previous,  manuring  one-thhrd  with 
decomposed  stable  manure,  one- third  with  chip- 
manure  and  planted  the  other  third  without  any. 

Those,  where  the  chip  mannre  was  used,  were 
one-third  heavier  than  those  were  where  no  ma- 
nure was  used;  and  those  where  the  stable  manure 
was  used,  were  twice  as  heavy  ;  or  in  other  words, 
where  no  manure  was  used  they  produced  3  parts, 
where  the  chip  mannre  was  used  4  parts,  where 
the  stable  manure  was  used  6  parts. 

LewislofL  Falls,  Me,  S.  TwwBr. 


Fwr  the  New  Englemd  Farmer, 

aARasT  m  oows. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Seeing  in  one  of  the  lato  numbers 
of  the  Farmer  a  question  about  garset  in  oows,  I 
have  taken  the  first  opportunity  whue  the  rain  is 
wetting  our  hay,  to  teplj  to  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  CkiLB,  in  his  "Diseases  of  Aniinals,"  page 
239,  says,  '*This  disorder  attacks  the  udders  of 
cows,  particularly  young  ones,  after  their  first 
calving — or  cows  in  high  condition.  The  internal 
part  of  the  udder  becomes  inflamed,  generally  in 
one  part  at  first,  but  if  not  relieved,  it  often  ex- 
tends to  the  whole  bag.  It  becomes  tonder,  muoh 
swelled  and  feels  hard  and  knotty.  The  milk  oo- 
asulates,  and  is  drawn  off  in  thick  masses,  ofton 
b&ody.  The  causes  are  too  high  feeding ;  allow- 
ing the  oows  to  go  dry  too  long ;  not  drawing  off 
the  milk  ^^en  the  bag  beeoioes  full  before  calving; 
humors  in  the  system  that  collect  at  this  tender 
plaoe;  and  taking  cold."  *'For  remedy,"  he  says, 
'* bleed,  physic,  give  garget  root  either  in  their 
food,  or  use  as  a  seton.  Saltpetre,  tobacco  and 
urine,  and  vinegar  or  spirits  as  a  wash." 

I  find  that  all  farmers  who  feed  high  and  de- 
pend principally  on  grain  or  green  food  for  keep- 
ing theur  cows,  are  most  troubled  with  this  disease. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  very  dangerous  to  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  cow  but  only  injures  or  spoils 
the  milk  vessels.  While  visiting  the  farm  of  uon. 
B.  y.  French,  last  winter,  his  foreman  showed  me 
a  fine  Devon  cow  that  had  brought  three  calves 
since  her  udder  had  been  destroyed  by  garget,  so 
that  not  a  single  gill  of  milk  could  be  drawn  away. 
Tet  the  cow  enjoyed  good  health  otherwise.  A 
great  m^ny  fine  cows  lose  part  of  the  bag,  gener- 
ally one  quarter  at  a  time.  Now  I  shovild  say  that 
the  garget  is  nothing  more  than  long  continued 
inflammation  of  the  udder,  caused  by  too  great  a 
flow  of  milk — ^for  it  is  our  best  cows  only,  that  are 
troubled  in  this  way.  A  fat  cow,  or  one  that  in- 
clines more  to  toke  on  fiit  than  to  ''run  to  milk," 
seldom  has  this  disease,  except  immediately  after 
calving.  A  sudden  change  from  poor  to  good  feed- 
ing; while  the  cow  is  thin  of  flesh,  is  generally  the 
immediate  cause  of  garget.  Cows  that  are  poor 
should  be  brought  up  to  good  feeding  very  gradu- 
ally. If  you  feed  fast  you  will  soon  be  warned  of 
danger,  by  fever  in  one  or  more  parte  of  the  udder, 
thick,  and  perhaps  Moody  milk.  The  first  thing 
to  do,  is  to  take  away  all  extra  fbed,  draw  off  aO 
the  milk,  and  wash  the  fevered  parts  in  oold  spring 
or  well  water.  Ton  cannot  wash  or  shower  too 
much  as  long  as  the  fever  remains.  Mr.  French 
uses  a  small  force  pump.  The  amount  of  washing 
or  showering,  depends  entirely  on  the  severity  ot 
the  case,  if  the  oow  has  only  just  calved,  it  will 
often  be  brought  down  soft  by  the  buntins  of  the 
calf,  if  you  keep  him  a  little  hungry.  Washing 
every  morning  and  night  will  generally  bring  out 
the  fever,  but  if  a  very  bad  case,  wash  twenty 
times  if  necessary. 

We  once  stofled  cold  wet  moss  all  around  the 
udder,  and  confined  it  by  tyin^  a  blanket  over  the 
back  and  letting  the  oow  remain  in  that  *'fix"  over 
nieht. 

If  we  will  keep  in  good  o(mditioD,  feed  regolai^ 
ly,  milk  clean,  and  use  cold  wtfter  in  cases  of  fever, 
till  the  fever  is  gone,  I  think  we  need  be  tronbled 
ve^  little  with  cows  baying  the  garget. 

$Keldonville,  Mass,  a.  w.  c. 
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FOOD  FOR  OROF8. 

This  is  the  *^ grand  question*^  among  fermers  at 
the  present  day.  In  new  coaatries,  where  the 
land  has  not  been  caltiTated  much,  little  is  thought 
about  giving  the  crop  any  food,  in  order  to  make 
it  into  food  for  oorselves,  but  after  the  fresh  soil 
has  become  exhausted  by  constant  cropping — after 
the  **n«i?"  is  off,  orrather  <nU,  the  farmer  finds, 
that  to  make  food  for  himself,  he  must  gire  food 
to  the  plants  he  wishes  to  raise. 

Well  what  must  it  be  ?  To  answer  it  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  you  should  first  know  what  the  soil 
is  made  of,  and  then  what  the  nlant  is  made  of— 
or,  in  other  words,  both  shoula  be  analyzed,  and 
the  ingredients  ascertained,  both  as  to  their  quali- 
ty and  quantity.  But  this  requires  a  greater 
knowledge  of  practical  chemistry  than  the  majori- 
ty of  the  people  as  yet  possess,  and  als^  more  ex- 
pense than  most  farmers  are  able  to  meet. 

What  is  the  next  best  thin^  to  be  done?  For- 
tunately the  remains  of  orgfuuc  bodieSt  (by  which 
we  mean  those  bodies  both  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble origin,  that  have  had  life  and  a  set  of  organs 
forming  their  bodies,)  possess  most  of  the  ingre- 
dients required  for  this  purpose.  Although  some 
of  these  ingredients  which  make  up  the  mass  of 
organic  manures  may  not  be  needea  in  this  crop, 
they  will  not  be  lost,  and  will  come  in  play  for 
some  future  one. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  much  said  about 
specific  manure,  and  this  article  and  that  article  is 
loudly  recommended  as  the  very  thing,  and  the 
onlv  thing  needed.  We  do  not  undervalue  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  would  caution  our  read- 
ers not  to  overvalue  them.  Watch  all  experiments 
— use  everything  of  the  specific  kind,  suon*as  plas- 
ter, super-phosphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, euano,  &c.,  &c.,  as  you  know  will  be  benefi- 
*  cial,  Dut  at  the  same  time  don^t  give  up  your  ma- 
nure heap. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  remains  of  manure,  made 
from  the  remains  of  organic  bodies  the  nearest  re- 
lated, that  is  the  nearest  in  kind  and  quality  to 
those  which  you  wish  to  raise,  will  make  the  best 
manure  for  them.  Return  to  the  soil  again,  as 
much  of  the  same  crop  as  ynu  can,  in  order  to 
make  another  one. 

Nature  gives  you  this  advice.  How  is  it  that 
yonder  forest  has  kept  up  for  so  many  years  such 
a  heavy  crop  of  wood  ?  Uow  is  it,  that  for  as  long 
as  you  can  remember,  there  has  not  only  been  a 
heavy  burthen  of  wood  on  that  soil,  but  it  has 
been  constantly  increasing  in  growth?  It  is  ma- 
nured every  fall,  as  sure  as  the  fall  comes,  by  a  thick 
de{>oait  of  leaves,  and  twigs,  and  small  branches, 
wnich  the  frosts,  and  the  winds  and  snow  break 
off  and  spread  around  their  roots.  These  leaves 
and  tvigs  are  luade  up  of  material,  in  part  drawn 
from  the  soil,  and  in  part  drawn  from  the  air,  and 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  rest  of  the  wood,  and  so 
they  deciiy  and  supply  food  for  the  standing, 
growing  wood. 

The  vine  growers  in  some  parts  of  France  find 
the  clippingH  and  prunings  of  their  vines  to  be  a 
valuable  dr♦»8^i^}z:  for  their  vineyards.  The  cotton 
growers  of  the  south  bc^in  to  nnd  that  the  cotton 
seeds  and  refuse  cotton  is  a  valuable  dressing  for 
cotton  plants. 

Many  of  our  farmers  begin  to  find  that  the  stalks 
and  husks  of  Indian  com,  ploughed  onder,  make  a 


valuable  manure  for  the  com  crop,  and  that  the 
prunings  of  the  orchard,  chipped  up  and  applied 
to  the  trees  from  which  they  were  taken,  make  a 
valuable  dresnngforthe  orchard. — Mmne  Farmer^ 


For  the  New  Bn/clumd  F< 

MOWING  MAOaiNES. 

Mr.  Emtor  : — ^It  has  long  been  the  wish  of  fiur- 
mers  in  New  England,  to  see  a  mowing  maefatoe 
suitaNe  for  our  small  farms,  and,  after  havine 
tried  one  of  the  kinds  now  ofl^red,  I  had  coneludea 
that  none  now  made  would  answer.  I  was  in- 
duced this  spring,  to  try  "Ketohum's,"  madetby 
Howard,  &  Co.,  of  Buffiilo,  and  find  that  works 
well.  I  have  tried  it  in  thin  **  June  grass,"  m  do- 
ver  and  herdserass,  both  standing  and  lodged,  and 
in  coarse  meadow  grass,  and  it  does  the  work  Tal- 
ly eqiud  to  the  best  mowers.  All  who  have  seen 
it  express  this  opinion.  It  works  better  on  une- 
ven ground  than  any  one  would  suppose.  It  i^ 
strong  and  dorable,  and  will,  I  think,  be  used  sne- 
cessfully  on  nine-tenths  of  the  mowing  fields  of 
New  England  if  pro|3erly  prepared. 

The  machine  requires  two  good  horses  of  even 
spirit,  good  life,  weighing  not  less  than  1000  lbs. 
The  knives  should  Iw  sharn,  (though  they  leave 
no  grass  if  dull)  and  the  Dest  of  maohtneiy  oil 
should  be  used  plentifully;  the  cost  of  oil  is  trifling 
compared  to  the  expense  of  unnecessary  friction. 
The  driver  should  oe  a  person  of  judgment,  and 
observe  the  directions,  woich  are  few  and  simple. 
Hon.  Samuel  D.  Hvbbard,  of  the  city  of  Middle* 
ton,  uses  his  with  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

I  can  in  three  hours  cot  over  as  much  suriaoe 
as  five  men  usually  mow  in  the  forenoon.  And 
in  one  and  one-half  hours,  I  can  rake  it  all^ 
with  Delano's  Independent  Horse  Rake,  which  is 
tery  far  superior  to  any  kind  now  in  use.  Requir- 
ing not  half  the  attendance  in  labor,  does  the  work 
better,  and  leaves  the  hay  much  lighter  than  the 
revolving  rake.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  all 
the  other  kinds  and  none  of  the  disadvantages. 

In  raking  hay  mvwed  by  a  machine,  the  rake 
should  go  in  the  same  direction  of  the  mowing  ma- 
chine or  directly  across  the  snaths. 

Dayid  Ltkan. 

Middlelown,  C/.,  July  26, 1853. 

Remarks. — ^The  mowing  machine  is  an  imple- 
ment of  great  importance  to  the  farmer,  and,  ere 
long,  will  be  in  use  in  most  neighborhoods  of  pro- 
gressive and  intelligent  cultivators.  In  our  week- 
ly number  of  July  10, 1852,  and  in  the  Monthly 
Fatmer  for  August,  1852,  we  gave  a  figure  of  the 
mowing  machine  spoken  of  by  our  correspondent, 
and  appended  some  remarks.  We  believe  there 
is  plenty  of  land  sufficiently  level  in  nearly  eve^ 
neighborhood,  to  justify  the  purchase  of  a  mowing 
machine.  This  might  be  done  by  several  p-^rsons 
owning  it  jointly,  and  the  expense  of  cutting  th«r 
grass  materially  reduced.  We  hope  to  see  one  in 
use  among  ns  soon. 


1 
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A.  pear  bud  inserted  into  a  quince  stock  last 

August,  by  M.  D.  i^ton,  of  Barre,  has  grown 
eleven  feet  and  seven  inches. 
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THOROUGR  BRBD  ATRSHHtB  BULL, 
FBINOB  AI-BERT. 

^lia  engniTuig  is  b  fine  portrnit  at  an  Ajnhire 
Bull,  the  propertj  of  Mr.  John  Ravnoli«, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Fanner.  He  is  three  years 
oM,  of  ft  dark  brown  oolor,  beoomiDg  almott  black 
on  some  jMrts,  andbeaatifhlljdappled.  The  white 
ports  are  studded  with  imsU  spote  of  mingled 
bUok  HDd  brown  of  varied  ahades.  His  disposition 
is  gentle,  so  that  he  is  handled  and  controlled 
with  ease,  while  he  is  almost  as  agile  as  a  oat. 

In  a  "Treatise  on  the  Dur;  Breed  of  Cows," 
by  Mr.  AiTON,  one  of  the  best  writers  on  cattle, 
he  describes  the  Ayrshire  breed  as  follows : — 

"The  shapes  most  approved  of,  are,  head  small, 
bat  rather  long  and  narrow  at  the  munle;  the  eye 
email,  but  smart  and  lively ;  the  horns  small,  clear, 
crooked,  and  their  roots  at  oonaiderable  diatance 
from  each  other ;  neck  long  and  slender,  taperinj 
toward  the  head,  with  no  loose  skin  below  ;  shouf 
ders  thin;  fore-quartera  Ueht;  hind-quarters  large; 
back  B*aigb(,  broad  behind,  the  joints  rather 
loose  and  open;  carcass  deep,  Euid  pelvis  capacious, 
and  wide  over  the  hips,  with  round  flashy  bnttocka; 
tiul  long  and  small ;  legs  small  and  short,  with 
firm  joiota ;  udder  capacious,  broad  and  squttre, 
stretching  forward,  and  neither  Seshy,  low  bung, 
nor  loose  ;  the  milk  veins  large  and  prominent ; 
teats  short,  all  pointing  outward,  and  at  consider- 
able distance  from  each  other ;  skin  thin  and  loose; 
hair  soft  and  woolly.  The  head,  bones,  horns,  and 
all  parts  of  least  value,  small ;  and  the  general 
B^re  compact  and  well  proportioned."  Mr.  Ran- 
kine  very  Pl^perly  remarKs,  that,  "compared  with 
other  imprOTpd  orecda,  the  tbighe,  or  what  is 
called  the  twist  of  the  Ayrshire  cow,  are  thin. 
She  is,  characteristically,  not  a  fleshy  animal." 

In  the  edition  of  Youirr  and  MAkriN  on  Cattle, 
inblNhed  b;  SaztoN,  N.  Y.,  thej  state  that  the 


Iweed  baa  maoh  improved  unce  Hi.  Aiton  described 
it,  and  is  short  in  (he  1^,  the  neck  a  little  short- 
er at  the  Moulder,  bnt  finely  shaped  toward  tbe 
head;  the  boms  smaller  than  those  of  the  High- 
lander, bat  clear  and  smooth,  pointing  forward, 
turning  upward,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  They 
are  deep  in  tbe  oanass,  but  not  ronnd  and  ample, 
and  especially  not  so  in  the  loins  and  haonohes. 
Some,  however,  have  suspected,  and  not  withoQt 
reason,  that  an  attention  to  the  shape  and  beauty, 
and  an  attempt  to  produce  fat  and  sleeky  cattle, 
which  may  be  admired  at  the  show,  has  atanden- 
oy  to  improve  what  is  only  their  quality  as  grac- 
ing cattle— and  that  at  the  certainty  of  diminish- 
ing their  valae  as  milkers. 

The  eioellenoy  of  a  dury  cow  is  estimated  bj 
Uie  qoantity  and  qoali^  of  her  milk.  Tbe  quan- 
tity yielded  by  the  Ayrshire  coir,  is,  oonsidering 
"   r  itse,  very  great,    five  gallons  daily,  for  two 

three  months  after  calsing,  may  be  considered 

not  more  than  an  average  quantity.  Three  gal' 
lone  daily  wiU  be  pten  for  the  next  three  montbi, 
and  cae  pllon  and  a  half  ilaring  the  succeeding 
four  months.  'Oas  would  amount  to  more  than 
850  gallons;  but  allowing  for  some  unprodactiva 
cows,  GOO  gallons  per  year  may  be  the  average 
qnaniity  aonaaUy  from  each  oow. 

Seieral  importations  of  Ayrshire  cattle  have 
been  made,  andenougbof  them,  we  hope,  are  noir 
among  our  people  to  afford  a  ^r  trial  of  their  qual- 
both  for  milk  and  beef.  There  will  be  a  lei^ 
dency  to  over-feed,  at  Grat,  which  mnet  be  ganid- 
ed  i^inet,  or  dieir  true  qnalides  when  kept  on 
the  common  feed  oF  the  fanna  will  not  be  fairly 
tested.    Prince  Albert  is  one  of  tbe  finest  boUi 
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we  have  ever  seen,  and  may  be  examined  at  the 
stable  of  the  proprietor,  near  the  depot  in  Concord. 


For  the  New  Englond  Ftrmer. 

ANAIiYZINO  SOILS— FARBSINa  SOI- 

BNOB,  &0. 

Mb.  Editor: — At  the  present  day  much  is  writ- 
ten and  said  about  analyzing  soils  on  the  farm. 
Some  contend  that  each  barren  field  should  have 
its  soil  analyzed,  and  then  what  ingredients  are 
wanting  to  make,  it  productive  might  oe  easily  add- 
ed in  the  shape  of  '^special  manures/'  and  then, 
as  each  field  could  be  gone  over  with,  the  whole 
farm  would  be  renovatea.  While  others  say  that 
an  analysis  of  soil  is  very  well  in  its  way,  and  is 
important,  yet  no  cultivator  must  expect  that 
firom  a  simple  analysis  he  can  go  forward  and'make 
his  barren  fields  at  once  highly  productive  by  add- 
ing 4  few  mineral  manures,  xhis  latter  doctrine 
looks  much  the  most  reasonable  of  the  two  to  any 
candid,  well-meaning,  practical  cultivator.  This 
bringing  up  a  * 'barren  field"  to  a  hieh  or  good 
state  otcultivation in  a  few  weeks,  in  the  way  we 
have  named,  is  but  a  humbug ^  and .  it  is  just  as 
well  to  say  so  in  the  first  place,  as  to  mince  mat- 
ters about  it  hereafter.  All  reai,  substantial  farm 
improvements  are  brouj|;ht  about  gradually,  from 
year  to  year ;  although  it  is  not  necessary,  always, 
that  a  farmer  should  be  a  certain  number  of  years 
in  renovating  a  barren  field.  Of  course  much  of 
this  will  depend  on  the  means,  skill  and  manner 
in  which  the  farmer  manages  to  bring  about  the 
improvement.  But  the  onlv  sure  way  to  have 
these  improvements  thorough  is  for  the  farmer  to 
spend  a  short  life  in  practi(»l  labor  on  the  farm, 
in  connexion  with  a  larffe  share  of  patience,  per- 
severance, cares,  troubles  and  disappointments 
from  all  quarters ;  if  he  can  live  above  all  these, 
and  still  keep  his  eye  on  the  main  chance,  im- 
provement, all  will  come  out  right  in  the  end. — 
Bat  we  have  plenty  of  *' agricultural  chemists*' 
now,  who  tell  us  that  the  best  way  to  iipprove  our 
worn-out  lands  is,  to  send  them  a  specimen  of  soil 
for  analvsis,  and  they  will  sell  us  a  special  mar 
nure  which  will  restore  it,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
much  cheaper  rato  than  by  the  ordinary  way  of 
&rm  improvements. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a  clashing  of  ideas  among 
the  **  chemical  manure  operators"  themselves  in 
this  business.  Hence  we  see  one  of  these  men 
advertises  the  "Superphosphato  of  Lime,"  aa  man- 
afactured  bv  him,  to  oe  a  great  fertilzer.  Reading 
on  still  further  down  the  column,  we  find  another 
advertisement  headed  the  "Improved  Superphos- 
phato  of  Lime,"  which  is  mana&otured  by  the 
subscriber  at  so  much  per  hundred  or  ton,  war- 
ranted a  pure  and  good  article,  &o.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  this  is  a  very  good  special  manure,  if 
well  made.  So  is  Guano,  Poudretto,  Gypsum, 
Bone-dust,  and  many  other  kinds  of  these  ma- 
Qvres.  Bat  when  the  manufacturers  of  these  pa- 
ten{  manures  toll  the  farmers  that  for  ordinary 
fiurming  purposes  thevare  cheaper  and  better  than 
barn-jrard  manure,  they  are  toiling  that  of  which 
there  is  no  truth  in,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

While  on  this  point,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  g^ve  an  extract  from  the  late  Prof.  Norton's  ad- 
dress before  the  New  York  Stato  Society,  in  1848. 

"It  will  have  been  noticed,  perhaps,  that  I  have 
during  all  my  remarks  spoken  of  inor^ic  and  or- 


ganic manures  as  alike  necessary ;  this  may  bav« 
seemed  strange  to  those  who  have-seen  many  of 
the  views  now  entert^ned  by  others  on  these 
pointo.  No  agricultural  questions  have  been  more 
vexed.  At  first  we  were  required  by  a  high  au- 
thority to  fasten  our  faith  upon  *  ammonia'  alone ; 
if  we  succeeded  in  adding  that  to  the  soil,  the 
work  was  nearly  all  done.  Within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  however,  a  wonderful  change  has 
occurred;  the  same  high  authority  assures  us  that 
all  our  trouble  in  trying  to  catch  ammonia,  our 
precautions  to  prevent  ito  escape  have  been,  per- 
naps,  not  exactly  useless,  but  rather  unneea&ary, 
for  inorganic  manures  are  what  we  want ;  ammo- 
nia is  very  good,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  it 
in  the  soil  luready.  The  ammonia  theory  was  very 
beautiful,  and  was  received  with  great  eagerness, 
but  by  the  time  that  the  mineral  manure  theoir 
appeared,  many  had  tired -of  nothing  but  mineral, 
others  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
success  through  ito  use,  and  all  of  these  tamed 
naturally  to  tne  new  light.  In  England,  spedfie 
mineral  manures  were  patented,  vrnich  were  to 
work  wonders  under  all  circumstences.  There 
was  a  manure  for  wheat,  one  for  oats,  one  for  tur- 
nips, and  so  on,  all  infallible.  It  is  just  to  say 
that  there  is  no  doubt  but  many  of  these  extrava- 
gancies were  put  forth  by  interested  parties  in 
England,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  inventor. 
Those  who  have  preserved  the  English  agricultu- 
ral papers  during  the  last  few  years,  cannot  have 
failed  to  perceive  how  general  has  been  the  disap- 
pointment in  the  use  of  these  manures,  and  bow 
much  harm  has  resulted  to  the  cause  of  rational 
improvement." 

Without  doubt  Prof.  Norton  had  particular  re- 
ference to  the  great  German  chemist,  Uebig,  who 
was,  we  believe,  the  great  author  and  leader  of 
the  ammonia  theory,  as  he  is  now  of  the  special 
manure  theory. 

After  reading  such  language,  from  the  soores 
whence  it  comes,  we  ask  every  candid,  thinking 
man  or  farmer  to  judge  for  himself,  and  see  how 
far  it  wUl  do  to  trust  these  special  manures  to  do 
up  the  work  of  farm  improvement.  On  the  point 
or  the  analyns  of  soils,  Prof,  Norton  is  equally  ex- 
plicit. In  fact,  we  have  no  confidence  ourselves 
m  farmers  turning  chemisto,  or  that  they  can  leem 


ratory,  to  the  student  and  practical  chemist,  of 
which  a  two  years'  course  of  study  and  practice  is 
a  short  time  enough  for  the  most  quick  anfl  expert 
scholar  to  make  a  good  and  thorough  analysis.— 
And  if  an  analysis  is  not  a  thorough  and  correct 
one,  what  is  it  good  for,  only  to  IwA  the  farmer 
further  in  the  dark.  In  Prof.  Norton's  **£lementa 
of  Scientific  Agriculture  and  Scientific  Farming," 
in  the  chapter  on  Chemical  Analyses,  he  says  : 

<*  Among  all  of  the  snbjecte  that  have  been  pre* 
sented  to  tne  consideration  of  farmers,  since  the 
work  of  agricultural  improvement  commenced, 
none  has  been  less  understood  even  by  manv  of 
those  who  have  pretended  to  be  ito  expounders, 
than  Ihat  of  analytical  cheinistry  J^  applied  to 
agriculture.  Manv  authors  and  speakers  have  la* 
bored  to  establish  it  as  a  fact  that  there  is  no  diffi« 
culty  in  chemical  investigations  beyond  what  may 
be  overcome  by  a  few  days  of  study  ;  thus  a  large 
portion  of  the  fiinning  community  have  been  le4 
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into  tho  belief  that  when  proper  institations  are 
established,  they  themselyes,  or  at  least  their  chil- 
dren, may  in  a  few  weeks'  time  do  all  of  their  own 
analytical  work,  jnst  as  well  as  the  most  aocom- 
plished  chemist  can  do  it.  That  sach  ideas  as 
these  are  totally  at  variance  with  the  truth,  none 
who  hare  ever  staiUed  the  subject  thoroughly  can 
for  a  moment  doubt.  It  is  a  perfectly  safe  con- 
clusion, when  any  man  asserts,  for  instance,  the 
entire  simplicity  and  ease  of  analyzing  a  soil,  that 
his  anayses  would  not  be  of  a  very  accurate  de- 
scription. ChemistiT  is  a  science  that  must  be 
stuoied  eamesUy  and  perse verin^ly,  just  like  any 
other  branch  of  knowledge  which  has^  a  wide 
range.  In  order  to  know  what  is  in  a  soil,  and  to 
determine  what  are  the  quantities  of  its  constitu- 
ents, an  intimate  acquaintance  is  necessary  not 
only  with  the  substances  themselves  in  their  al- 
most endless  relations  and  changes,  but  with  great 
numbers  of  other  substances  Irom  which  they 
must  be  distinguished,  and  with  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  confounded  by  an  inexperienced  per- 
son. We  can  deternune  quantities  by  means  of 
certain  chemical  processes ;  most  of  these  depend 
on  ^he  addition  of  other  bodies  to  a  solution  in 
which  are  dissolved  those  that  we  wish  to  sepa- 
rate. Suppose  now  these  bodies  which  are  thus 
added  to  oe  impure ;  obviously  the  whole  result 
will  be  erroneouB.  The  chemist  then  must  know 
how  to  distinguish  with  >  certainty  between  pure 
and  impure  substances,  and  to  tell  what  the  im- 
purities are.  When  he  knows  all  of  these  things, 
there  are  still  a  great  number  of  minor  but  very 
important  points,  that  require  attention.  He  must 
use  absolutely  purer  water,  must  filter  his  liquids 
through  paper  that  has  very  little  ash,  and  must 
weigh  every  thing  upon  a  balance  that  is  sensitive 
to  at  least  the  tenth  of  a  gnun.  I  might  go  on 
and  mention  other  requisites  necessary  to  a  good 
analysis ;  but  those  already  noted  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  greater  care,  skill  and  experience  are 
absolutely  essential  in  this  business,  that  unin- 
structed  persons  must  constantly  be  making  mis- 
takes of  the  most  flagrant  description.  The  worst 
difficulty  of  all  is,  that  in  many  cases  not  having 
even  knowledge  enough  to  know  when  they  have 
gone  astray,  they  actually  rely  upon  their  work  as 
trustworthy,  and  lead  otners  to  do  so  too.  Results 
produced  by  such  deficients  are  unhappily  too  com- 
mon, and  are  always  productive  of  harm  wherever 
^hey  go.  The  farmer  who  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  even  chemical  names,  perhaps  is  not  competent 
to  judge  of  a  good  analysis  ;  he  cannot  tell  the  dif- 
Ibrence  between  a  pretender  to  seientifio  know- 
ledge and  one  who  really  knows  something  that  is 
true  and  valuable.  He  takes  these  erroneous  an- 
alyses as  his  guide,  and  probably  falls  at  once  in- 
to some  serious  mistake  by  attempting  to  alter  the 
supposed  constitution  of  his  sou.  After  he  has 
been  disappointed  in  this  way  a  few  times,  he  is 
very  apt  to  condemn  all  scientific  agriculture  as 
ridiculous  and  of  no  avail  for  any  practical  purpose. 
There  is  truth  in  science,  but  it  is  not  every  one 
who  can  draw  it  out,  and  the  proper  course  in  ca- 
•es  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature  is  to  distrust  the 
maxk  and  n(Rthe  general  prindples." 

Afler  reading  language  of  this  kind,  from  6noh 
authority,  who  can  douDt  the  truth  of  such  state- 
ments? And  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to 
have  a  good  analysis  of  soils  made  than  most  of  us 
would  be  willing  to  believe.    AAer  all,  practical 


scientific  farming  does  not  depend  on  how  man^ 
analyses  of  soils  a  farmer  can  have  made  on  his 
farm,  though  this  may  be  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
if  they  are  well  done.  But  a  great  deal  more  ae- 
pends  on  the  practical  knowledge  which  the  think- 
ing farmer  brings  into  his  business,  by  testing  the- 
ones  and  trying  experiments  of  all  kinds  on  his 
farm.  It  is  the  e very-day  practical  working  far- 
mer who  should  study  and  learn  this  science  by  ac- 
tual heaft  and  hand  labor  joined  together. 

Agricultural  institutes,  when  they  are  founded 
on  the  right  grounds,  will  be  great  helps  in  this 
business,  and  we  think  a  few  years  hence  will  see 
them  established.  Still  we  are  satisfied  that  if  the 
great  mass  of  working  farmers  are  ever  made  sci- 
entific, improving  farmers  at  all,  it  must  be  some- 
thing'afler  the  {nan  we  have  named  above. 

Tours  truly,  L.  Burand. 

Derhy,  Conn.,  1853. 


For  the  Nevf  England  Farmer. 

THB  iCABROW  SQUASH. 

• 

Famn)  Brown  : — I  am  desirous  of  obtaining 
some  information  of  you  or  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents for  removing  a  difficulty  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  marrow  squash.  Some  years  I  have 
planted  them  and  they  have  done  well,  but  for  a 
fSsw  seasons  past  there  has  been  with  me  almost  an 
entire  fiulure.  This  season  I  again  planted  them, 
and  they  came  up  well  and  new  finely;  then  came 
the  bugs,  and  quite  a  labor  I  had  of  exterminating 
them ;  then  I  expected  there  would  be  nothing  to 
check  their  gronrth,  and  accordingly  looked  for- 
ward to  a  plenmlil  harvest.  But  herein  I  was  dis- 
appointed ;  for  about  the  time  theV  put  forth  their 
runners  they  began  to  turn  yellow,  wither  and 
die.  So  at  present,  from  quite  a  large  natch,  I 
have  very  lew  vines  remaining,  and  am  daily  ex- 
pectins  the  rest  will  go  the  same  way. 

I  pulled  up  some  of  the  withered  vines  and  ex- 
amined the  roots  closely,  but  found  them^  not  in- 
jured by  worms,  bat  changed  to  a  yellowish,  wa- 
tery hue,  which  seemed  the  disease  must  originate 
there.  If  a  remedy  can  be  found  that  will  obvi« 
ate  the  difficulty,  quite  a  favor  will  be  conferred. 

Yours  truly,  M.  Tbnnt. 

South  Grotan,  1853. 


THB    OROP8. 


Mr.  RxsD,  Editor  of  the  Cultivator  and  Gazette^ 
Pittsfield,  says : — 

We  spent  the  last  week  among  the  fields  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats  in  the  south  part  of  the 
county .  The .  expression  of1»n  meets  us,  *  *  we  nev- 
er raised  so  large  a  crop  before ;"  and  we  can  tru- 
ly say  that  if  such  crops  can  be  produced  in  old 
Berkshire,  there  is  but  little  use,  or  certainly  but 
little  neces  sity  for  (ier  sons  to  leave  the  homes  of 
their  fathers  to  seek  a  more  productive  land.  Tho 
winter  grain,  both  wheat  and  rye,  is  very  heavy. 
Most  of  the  rye  and  some  of  the  wheat  south  of 
Stockbridge  was  cut  during  the  last  week,  and 
some  of  it  put  in  the  barn.  The  grass  cron  is  not 
as  good  as  the  grain,  but  it  appears  to  us  about  aa 
average  with  a  series  of  years, — ^better  by  far  than 
last  year,  not  as  good  as  in  some  other  years.— 
Com  now  looks  well,  very  unusually  well  for  the 
season.  For  fruit,  the  prospect  appears  rather 
dark,  especially  for  the  fruit  of  firuits, — the  apple* 
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Very  few  trees  give  any  hope  of  a  harvest.  Cher- 
ries are  as  abundant  as  we  have  the  sun,  and  are 
very  fflad  to  see  attention  paid  to  this  frait,excellent 
for  aU  the  purposes  of  dessert  and  cooking.  The 
kind  most  abundant  are  the  small  black  and  red 
English,  but  the  large  and  choice  varieties  are  be- 

g'nning  to  be  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
f  pears,  plums,  peaches  and  quinces  there  is  a 
prospect  of  about  an  usual  amount,  but  ^hat  will 
oome  to  maturity  no  one  can  tell. 


8HELTBR. 

In  New  England,  most  persons  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  shelter,  for  themselves  and  their 
animalfl.  The  importance  of  hiding  from  '*the 
peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm,"  beneath  tight  roofs, 
for  his  family  and  his  cattle,  is  better  understood 
by  the  farmers  among  us,  than  by  those  of  the 
West  and  the  South.  We  take  considerable  care 
so  to  arrange  our  barns,  as  to  form  sunny  nooks, 
Ibr  the  comfort  of  our  cattle  in  vfinter.  Few,  per- 
haps, give  due  attention  to  their  gardens  and  fruit 
orchards,  although  no  observing  nfan  has  fiuled 
to  notice  the  necessity  of  shelter  for  plants  not  of 
hardy  growth.  The  Isabella  grape  ripens  but 
onoe  in  four  or  five  years  in  exposed  positions  in 
most  of  New  England,  while  agunst  a  wall  or 
building,  with  a  southern  exposure,  and  protected 
from  cold  winds,  it  may  usually  be  perfected. 

AU  running  vines,  such  as  scjflltfhes,  melons,' 
and  the  like,  are  liable  to  be  torn  in  pieces  and 
ruined,  by  the  high  winds  which  prevail  in  early 
summer.  The  leaves  even  of  elms  and  maples, 
standing  singly,  are  oflen  so  torn  by  the  wind 
when  they' are  young  and  tender,  as  to  retain  tra- 
ces of  the  injury  throughout  the  season. 

The  common  mode  of  sheltering  gardens  among 
us,  is  by  the  erection  of  high  close  fences.  This 
is,  perhaps,  more  effectual  for  small  enclosures, 
than  any  other  mode.  It  is  too  expensive,  where 
lumber  is  scarce,  and  for  large  tracts,  in  many  po- 
sitions, is  not  practicable.  A  fence  six  feet  high, 
may  sufficiently  protect  a  garden  of  a  half  acre,  but 
for  a  tract  of  five  acres,  in  an  exposed  place,  it 
would  be  entirely  inadequate.  Again,  there  are 
many  situations,  where  a  fence  is  a  great  deformi- 
ty. Indeed,  we  can  hardly  mention  a  particular, 
in  which  a  want  of  good  taste  is  more  often  man- 
ifested, than  in  cutting  up  grounds  immediately 
about  OUT  dwellings,  into  small  enclosures. 

By  systematic  attention  to>this  subject,  in  the 
anbstitution  of  belts  of  trees,  instead  of  board  fen- 
ces, especially  on  grounds  newly  laid  out  for  gar* 
den  or  ornamental  culture,  much  expense  of  money 
inay  be  saved,  and  a  fine  e£foct  at  the  same  time 
produced. 

The  HorticuUurist  for  August  has  an  ezoellent 
article  upon  this  subject,  although,  in  some  particu- 
lars, we  must  venture  to  diflbr  with  the  editor.  He 
recommends,  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  the  Eu- 
ropean Larch,  the  Norway  Spruce  and  the  Hemlock 


Spruce,  or  common  hemlock.  To  these  we  have  no 
objection  where  they  can  be  procured,  andsucceoa- 
fuUy  transplanted.  He  also  names  the  Lombacdy 
Poplar  and  snovry  Abell,  which  is  known,  also,  as 
the  Silver-leaf  Poplar. 

Against  the  use  of  the  two  latter,  we  must  en- 
ter our  protest.  The  Lombardy  Poplar,  in  New 
England,  is  a  thin,  tender,  unhealthy  tree.  Its 
introduction,  about  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  dedded 
misfortune  to  the  country.  It  was  generally 
planted  because  of  its  quick  growth  and  foreign 
appearance,  and  after  occupying  the  place  of  our- 
own  beautiful  forest  trees  for  many  years,  it  has 
at  length  been  scouted  from  good  society,  and 
given  place  to  the  elm  and  maple.  The  Silver-leaf 
Poplar  is  a  fast  growing  and  beautiful  tree,  Imt 
like  the  Lombardy,  constantly  throws  up  suckers 
from  the  root.  A  belt  of  either  of  these  trees 
would,  in  a  short  time,  without  great  care,  appro- 
priate a  whole  farm.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the 
Abele  throw  up  suckers,  at  thirty  or  forty  ieet 
from  its  trunk.  A  single  tree  of  the  variety  of- 
ten   proves    a  serious  nuisance,  in   well   kept 

grounds. 
For  New  England,  generally,  for  shelter  to  large 

tracts,  especially  of  plain  land,  the  Whitt  Pine, 
we  think,  by  fiir  the  best  tree.  Plan  ted  in  doable 
or  triple  rows,  at  five  or  six  fe^t  high  as  they  may 
be,  they  form  at  once  a  sufficient  barrier  for  the 
protection  of  an  extent  of  many  rods,  and  in  a  few 
years  will  modify  the  temperature  for  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  White  Pine  never  throws  up  a  shoot 
from  its  root.  It  is  destroyed  at  once,  if  you  de- 
sire its  extermination,  bycuttingoffatthe  nound. 
Its  roots  are  easily  severed  by  the  plow,  and  so 
may  be  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  although 
beauty  is  a  matter  of  taste,  to  our  eye  no  tree  ex- 
ceeds in  beauty  '*the  evergreen  pine." 

The  effect  of  belts  of  the  Pine,  as  boundaries  of 
neighboring  owners,  or  divisional  lines  between 
the  useful  and  ornamental  in  tastefuUy  cultivated 
grounds,  is  like  that  of  beautiful  frames  upon  val- 
uable pictures,  giving  a  finished  appearance  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  produced.  All  vegetable 
growth,  more  or  less,  exhausts  the  ground,  and 
this  consideration  should  always  be  weighed,  in 
determining  our  choice  between  living  and  dead 

fences. 

We  do  not  advise  the  indiscriminate  use  of  hedg- 
es or  barriers  of  trees,  instead  of  stone  walls  and 
board  fences,  but  would  suggest  to  our  readers, 
that  in  many  cases  a  littie  thought  on  this  subject 
may  at  least  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  ihmi 
homes. 

Potato  Rot. — ^There  is  no  doubt  but  this  scourge 
has  appeared  again.  One  of  the  West  Cambridge 
market  gardeners  has  stated  to  us  that  he  had 
seen  them  dug  and  lying  rotten  in  large  heape, 
and  that  a  neighbor  had  abandoned  a  field  where 
he  expected  to  gather  four  to  six  hundred  bushels. 
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For  tJu  New  England  Farmer, 

INQUIRIB8  ABOUT  SWINE,  BBBBPINQ 
SOWS,  SBBBP,  PlfOWING,  BSANURBS. 

Friend  Brown: — ^Permifcone  through  the  eolumns 
of  the  Fanner  to  make  the  following  inquiries. 

1.  What  is  the  best  breed  of  swine  for  farmers 
to  keep ;  having  for  their  otgeot  the  rearing  of  pigs 
and  pork  for  marketing  ?- 

2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  manage  a  breeding 
BOW,  from  the  be^nning  to  the  time  of  weaning  the 

3.  What  breed  of  sheep  is  in  your  opinion  the 
most  profitable  for  lieht  landl 

4.  As  1  am  on  a  mrm  that  has  been  cultivated 
for  many  years,  and  has  never  been  plowed  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  deep,  would  it  be  advis* 
able  to  deepen  the  soil  at  once  to  seven  or  oght 
inches  1 

5.  Will  it  pay  for  farmery  to  buy  manure,  and  if 
00  what  kind  will  pay  the  best  ? 

6.  What  kind  or  a  plow  should  I  use  on  my  landl 
It  is  very  level,  and  smooth,  and  a  lightish  sandy 
loam. 

Please  answer  the  above  questions  and  oblige 
Tours  truly,  John  Duon. 

Wakefield,  R.  L,  July,  1853. 


Remarks. — 1.  Some  of  the  swine  called  '*na- 
tive,"  possess  as  good  points,  and  are  as  handsome 
every  way,  as  any  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  possi- 
ble tiiey  had  a  touch  of  foreign  blood,  but  was  sup- 
posed they  had  not.  They  are  prolific  breeders, 
and  make  as  **good  pork  as  ever  swelled  in  a  pot," 
but  were  great  feeders.  A  cross  of  such  swine  with 
the  pure  Suflblk,  would  probably  give  a  breed  that 
would  be  suffidently  hardy,  quiet  and  easy  to  take 
on  fat,  moderate  feeders,  and  yet  rapid  growers, 
and  possessing  all  the  qualities  to  make  them  as 
valuable  as  any  breed  now  knovm  among  us.  It 
is  difficult  to  breed  freely  from  the  pure  Saffolks, 
a;  they  are  a  littie  too  tender  for  our  climate, 
kept  as  our  farmers  generally  keep  their  swine. — 
There  is  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining  such  a  cross  as 
will  ^ve  all  the  desirable  points. 

2.  Breeding  sows  should  have  plenty  of  room, 
inth  a  dry,  warm  bed,  and  access  to  the  ground  ; 
fed  moderately,  a  portion  of  the  food  being  green 
and  succulent,  such  as  grass  and  weeds. 

A  week  or  two  bef<»e  the  time  for  dropping  the 
pigs,  most  of  the  straw  and  litter  should  be  gradu- 
ally vrithdrawn  from  the  sleeping  apartment,  and 
the  animal  fed  occasionally  with  bits  of  fresh  meat, 
or  scraps.  After  having  dropt  her  pigs,  if  she  re- 
fuses to  let  them  suck,  and  is  disposed  to  injure 
them,  throw  her  on  her  side  carefully,  and  tie  her 
legs ;  having  allowed  the  pigs  all  to  suck,  untie  her 
and  she  wiU  treat  them  in  a  manner  highly  ''be- 
coming to  all  nursing  mothers. ' '  Brood  sovrs,  par- 
ticularly, should  be  made  docile  by  gentle  treat- 
ment, and  regular  and  sufficient  feeding.  Many  of 
them  are  as  ferocious  as  a  hyena,  and  destroy  many 
of  their  young  in  their  anxiety  to  protect  them. 

3.  Among  us  we  have  the  native  breeds  of  sheep, 


Downs,  the  Merinos,  Saxon-breeds,  and  more  re- 
cently, the  French  sheep,  apd  there  are  others 
under  different  names.  It  would  require  a  wide 
operation  and  large  experience  to  tell  you  what  is 
the  best  sheep  for  ^^ light  lands."*  Where  forage 
is  light,  a  less  number  of  any  stock  should  be  kept, 
although  it  maybe  that  some  breeds  will  thrive  bet- 
ter than- others  on  the  same  feed.  A  cross  of  the 
best  native  with  the  merinos,  produces  an  animal 
which  does  well  on  the  common  country  pasturei^, 
and  is  sufficiently  hardy  "to  endure  our  winter. — 
This  cross  is  prolific,  and  with  careful  attention  will 
produce  a  fine  grade  of  wool,  and  fleeces  running 
from  three  to  six  pounds  to  the  clip.  The  sheep 
recently  introduced  into  Vermont  are  certainly  fine 
specimens,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  judging  from 
those  we  have  seen, and  from  the  statements  of  those 
breeding  them,  are  a  superior  breed.  If  we  have 
understood  the  representations  made  correctly, 
they  do  not  require  any  unusual  pasturage  or  win- 
ter care. 

4.  Plow  as  deep  as  you  please  at  once  if  you  have 
plenty  of  manure :  if  not,  go  down  gradually,  an 
inch  each  year,  until  you  get  down  sixteen  inches. 

5.  Make  all  the  manure  you  can,  on  the  farm, 
bf  every  consistent  expedient ;  then  if  you  have 
outlands,  such  as  old  pasture,  or  old  fields,  which 
you  are  particularly  desirous  to  improve,  and  where 
the  expense  of  cartage  would  be  heavy,  purchase 
specific  manures,  unless  you  can  purchase  near  yoa 
good  bam  or  stable  manures  at  $2,00  to  $4,00  a 
cord.  Peruvian  guano  or  poudrette  is  probably  the 
best  manure  you  can  purchase.  Superphosphate 
of  lime  has  been  used  with  good  results,  especially 
on  turnip  crops. 

6.  On  the  land  you  describe  use  the  Double 
Plow.    It  works  like  a  charm. 


WHAT  SWBET  APPLES  ABB  BBST  FOB 


An  article  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  entitled 
**  Apples  for  Milch  Cows,"  reminds  us  of  a  subject 
to  which  we  have  paid  some  attention,  but  as  yet 
not  arrived  at  any  definite  conclusions.  It  is  this: 
What  varieties  of  sweet  apples  are  the  beet  for 
farmers,  Vrho  have  plenty  of  land  for  orcharding, 
to  cultivate  for  the  uses  of  their  stock!  We  want 
those  trees  that  are  naturally  hardy,  ()uick  grow- 
ers, and  profuse  bearers,  and  the  fruit  of  which 
shall  be  tbe  sweetest  that  can  be  found ;  and  we 
want  a  succession  of  the  apples  from  September  to 
May. 

A  farmer  who  has  a  suite  of  trees  answerine  the 
above  requirements,  has  a  source  of  rich  feed  for 
his  cattle,  sheep  and  ho^. 

We  are  aware  that  elections  are  ofben  made  to 
feeding  apples  to  milch  cows.  It  is  said  that  they 
will  cause  cows  to  dry  in  their  milk.  By  overfeed- 
ing them  this  will  be  the  result.  And  so  will 
overfeeding  with  anything  else. 

The  writer  above  alluded  to  very  truly  observes, 

^  „ ^_  that  *'an  unfavorable  opinion  of  apples  as  food  for 

also  the  lieicestera,  the  Bakewells,  the  South-  cows  has  sometimes  arisen  from  the  furious  over- 
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feeding  of  half  starred  animulB  which  have  acdi- 
dently  broken  into  orchards^  and  brought  on  dis- 
ease, fever,  and  consequent  drying  of  the  milk  by 
itnmoderate  gorging — a  reasofi  fur  renouncing  each 
food,  would  apply  to  the  ezclufiaon  of  oats  firom 
horses,  and  cold  water  from  men,  because  they 
are  sometimes  injured  by  an  excess  t)f  them/' 

We  wish  farmers,  and  apple-growers,  and  pom- 
ological  societies,  would  turn  their  attention  to 
this  matter,  and  beein  to  investigate,  and  let  us 
hear  the  results  of  their  researches. 

An  acre  of  land  will  afford  rooqi  for  forty  large 
apple  trees.  When  fully  grown,  and  in  full  bear- 
ing, they  ought  to  yield  from  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred  bushels  of  apples, — say  two  hundred  on 
an  average  of  years.  Could  an  acre  of  your  farm 
be  appropriated  to  a  better  and  more  profitable 
vael — Midne  Farmer. 


HOW  TO  DRY  PBAOHBa 

The  peach  is  a  palatable  and  wholesome  fruit, 
the  crops  will  be  abundant  thb  year,  and  Urge 
quantities  ought  to  be  preserved  for  winter  use, 
and  for  use  next  spring  in  March,  April  and  May, 
a  period  when  apples  will  be  scarce,  and  before 
the  new  fruits  come  in.  At  the  South  they  are 
dried  afl  apples  osoally  are,  by  being  spread  on 
boards  and  placed  in  the  open  air.  This  practice, 
however,  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences ; 
they  require  a  great  deal  of  care  to  protect  them 
firom  the  rain  and  dews,  and  are  fed  upon  by  flies, 
bees,  wasps  and  hornets,  beside  all  the  domestic 
animals  that  can  possibly  get  at  them.  The  sun 
is  not  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the  egg  from 
which  the  maggot  springs,  so  that  when  dried  and 
prepared  for  market,  they  have  in  themselves  the 
element  of  their  destruction,  and  sometimes  be- 
come worthless  and  disgusting. 

The  Shakers,  who  usually  manage  their  sAiirs 
not  only  with  prudence  and  economy,  but  with 
remarkable  neatness,  have  drying  houses  construct- 
ed of  stone  and  heated  by  a  furnace.  These  are 
supplied  with  shallow  drawers  with  bottoms  of 
wire  or  other  gauze,  together  with  movable  bars 
or  fine  lattice  work  on  racks,  where  the  fruit  is 
spread  out  thin.  All  insects  are  thus  kept  out 
and  the  fruit  is  continually  drying,  no  matter  what 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  be. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  process  of  drying,  the 

heat  should  be  raised  to  such  a  degree  as  shall  de- 

4  stroy  the  vitality  of  the  egg  which  is  deposited  in 

the  flesh  of  the  peach,  and  which  we  as  yet  have 

DO  possible  means  of  preventing. 

We  do  not  yet,  in  this  country,  use  as  much 
ripe  fruit,  as  an  article  of  food,  as  would  be  oon- 
duoive  to  economy  or  health.  The  Yankee  tem- 
perament is  suflSciently  ardent  vrithout  the  stimu- 
lant which  a  constant  meat  diet  affords ;  to  those 
accustomed  to  a  large  amount  of  out-door  exer- 
oise,  no  harm,  perhaps,  may  arise  from  such  a  di- 
et, but  to  the  sedentary,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  many  diseases. 


But  how  shall  we  dry  the  peaches?  Some  onei 
in  another  paper,  has  asked  the  same  question, 
and  has  been  kind  enough  to  answer  it  himself,  so 
we  clap  down  here  what  he  has  said  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  who  desire  a  good  supply  of  this  deli- 
dons  fruit : 

<*Do  your  readers  know  how  to  dry  peaches  ? — 
Take  those  of  the  best  quality,  just  as  they  are 
ripe  enough  to  eat,  halve  them,  remove  the  stones, 
and  sprinkle  over  diem,  in  the  hollow  from  whi^ 
the  pit  was  taken,  a  little  nice  su^r ;  dry  them  in 
a  bnck  oven  after  the  bread,  Ac.,  is  withdrawn. 

^^Thej  are  far  better  than  if  dried  in  the  son, 
retuning  their  aroma  and  flavor,  and  besides  are 
totally  nree  from  insects.  Prepared  in  this  way, 
from  peaches  fully  ripe,  they  neled  no  cooking,  bat 
are  simply  soaked  out  in  cold  water.  All  the  an- 
«r  they  reouire  (ran|nn^  of  coarse  with  the  va- 
riety) is  added  While  ur^ng.  Peaches  thus  dried 
and  prepared,  are  only  inferior  to  the  fresh  frait, 
of  which  they  retain  the  flavor  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. If  you  prefer,  take  them  not  quite  so  ripe, 
and  peel  the  fruit,  but  the  flavor  is  not  so  good 
as  wnen  fully  ripe,  and  is  dissipated  more  in  the 
process  of  drying." 


We  copy  firom  the  April  nomber  of  Hovxr'a 
Magaiine,  the  following  sensible  oonversation  on 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Pear : 


THB  OUIiTZVATION  ^F  TSB  PBAR. 

In  a  aeriM  of  Converwilonal  MeeUnfi  bj  the  Mambcn  of  ihe 
Muaachiuetu  Hortlcoltonl  Society. 

Saturday,  Feb.  5. — Mr.  £.  M.  Richards  being 
absent,  Capt.  Lovett  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Oabot  stated,  that,  as  the  last  meeting  dis- 
cussed the  propriety  of  heading  in  pear  trees  when 
transplanted,  we  might  hear  tne  opinions  of  gen- 
tlemen present  in  continuation  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Strong  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Hovev  if  he  did 
not  advise  pruning  in  trees  as  a  general  thing ;  he 
so  understood  him,  and  would  therefore  class  hizn 
as  in  favor  of  heading  in. 

Mr.  HovxT  wished  to  explain.  He  did  say  that 
he  advised  pruning  in  as  a  general  rule,  because, 
as  a  general  rule,  trees  were  badly  transplanted, 
the  roots  destroyed,  or  more  or  less  injured.  Take, 
say  four-fifths  of  the  trees  annually  sold,  and  they 
would  come  under  this  rule,  and  thousands  of 
worthless  trees  were  toinually  sold  at  auction,  not 
worth  carrying  home,—  thousands  again  were  im- 
ported, and  more  or  less  injured  on  the  voyage. — 
The  number  of  really  fine,  healthy,  weu-rooted 
trees  annuidly  transplanted  was,  therefore,  only 
a  small  proportion  to  the  whole.  Gonsec^uently, 
four-fifths  of  them  needed  doctoring,  nursing,  ex- 
tra care  and  pains  to  make  them  grow,  or  rather 
live,— for  a  great  many  of  them  never  would  grow. 
Such  being  the  case,  he  did  advise  pruning  in,  as 
a  general  thing.  But  when,  as  he  had  before 
stated,  the  trees  were  what  they  should  be,  he 
would  not  prune,  on  any  consideration,  the  first 
year. 

Mr.  Stkono  said  he  should  class  Mr.  Hovey, 
then,  in  favor  of  pruning  in  trees,  especially  im- 
ported ones,  or  those  from  the  forest.  He  under- 
stood the  views  of  Mr.  Walker  to  be  different, 
and  he  believed  them  untenable.    Mr.  Strong  dis- 
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ouBsed  the  sal^iecfe  further,  and  in  referenoe  to  the 
aotion  of  sap,  the  functions  of  the  leaves,  and  col- 
latteral  matters,  which  were  replied  to  hj  Mr.  C. 
M.  Hovey.  Mr.  Strong  instanced  an  experiment 
with  mercury,  made  to  test  the  ascending  force  of 
the  sap. 

Dr.  Wight  stated  thathe"had  satisfactorily  test- 
ed the  value  of  quicksilver  and  sulphur  in  destroy- 
ing insects.  Three  years  a^o,  he  hored  a  hole  in 
an  apple  tree,  pouring  in  quicksilver,  and  plueged 
up  the  hole  tignt.  One  year  after,  he  openeothe 
hole,  and  found  the  quicksilver  in  the  same  state 
and  tlie  same  quantity  as  when  put  in  ;  it  had  not 
undergone  the  least  change  whatever.  In  anoth- 
er tree  he  hored  a  similar  hole,  and  inserted  roll 
hrimstone .  A  year  afterwards ,  it  was  opened  with 
the  same  result  as  the  other  experiment ;  not  the 
least  change  had  taken  place ;  the  sulphur  re- 
mained as  when  put  in. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Ho  VST  thought  this  a  perfectly  oon- 
yincing  proof  of  the  utter  fal^ty  of  such  experi- 
ments. Dr.  Wight  was  a  careful  observer,  and 
accurate  in  all  his  experiments ;  and  he  trusted 
this  would  forever  set  at  rest,  at  least  with  all 
reasonable  men,  the  nonsensical  idea  that  the 
quicksilver  or  sulphur  would  be  decomposed  and 
absorbed  by  the  sap,  and  carried  throughout  the 
tree,  poisoning  the  insects  which  feed  upon  the 
leaves.  It  was  an  annuo/ jMuraeraph  for  the  news- 
papers, and  underwent  annual  trials  by  persons 
who  believed  all  they  read  in  them,  especially  up- 
on agricultural  or  horticultura^  topics,  and  who 
always  reported  successful  results.  If  these  dis- 
cussions elicited  sucWacts  as  these,  their  import- 
ance could  not  be  questioned. 

Mr.  Jos.  Richardson  thought  there  was  not  a 
great  diflbrenco  of  opinion  as  regards  heading  in 
trees.  He  believed  if  trees  were  not  injured  by 
removal,  it  was  best  not  to  cut  them  in, — if  in- 

fured ,  then  it  was  best  to  prune .  It  was  remarked 
>y  Mr.  Walker,  at  the  last  meetine,  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  scoring  trees.  He  liad  had  some 
experience  on  this  point,  himself;  and  so  far  as  he 
haa  tried  it,  it  haa  not  been  beneficial ;  on  un- 
healthy trees  he  had  no  success.  His  course  was, 
when  a  tree  was  stunted,  to  encour^  the  growth 
of  suckers ;  the  top  of  the  old  tree  ne  did  not  re- 
move ;  but  as  soon  as  the  suckers  were  wellgrown, 
say  in  the  second  year,  then  it  was  cut  o£f;  and  a 
tree  vigorous  and  healthy  was  the  result.  This 
he  haafound  was  far  better  than^to  attempt  to 
renovate  by  scoring  the  bark. 

He  was  pleased  to  hear  the  remarks  from  Mr. 
Btickney.  He  could  relate  his  experience,  dearly 
bought.  Some  ten  years  ago,  he  oought  seventy- 
two  dollars*  worth  of  trees  at  auction.  He  set 
them  out  with  the  greatest  care ;  nursed  them  up, 
but  they  would  not  grow  and  appeared  stuntecT; 
some  he  scored,  and  others  he  headed  in  the  tops, 
and  took  up  suckers ;  still  they  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  dwindled  away,  until  he  had  dug  up 
more  than  half  of  them.  Those  remaining  were 
yet  only  indifibrent  trees.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  if  he  had  buried  his  seventy-two  dollars 
in  the  soil,  he  woaid  have  been  much  better  off 
•ow. 

Mr.  Brxck  wished  to  add  his  experience  in  re- 
gard to  poor  trees.    A  few  years  ago  he  was  pass- 
ing an  auction  room,  where  a  lot  of  Seckel  pear 
trees  were  offered ;  wishine  to  get  some  of  this  va- 1 
riety,  then  rather  soarosi  be  bought  fifty  dollars' I 


worth ;  they  looked  very  well  in  the  bundle.  Set 
them  out  carefully,  and  they  scarcely  made  any 
wood;  in  fact,  they  looked^  badly  side  of  other 
trees  the  next  year,  that  he  pulled  up  three-quar** 
ters  of  them  ;  the  others  remained ;  a  few  started 
from  their  bottoms  and  made  a  tolerable  growth  ; 
others  he  continued  to  cut  down  till  scarcely  an 
original  tree  remained  fit  to  sell.  If  he  had  buried 
his  money  he  would  have  been  much  better  off. 

Mr.  Cabot  had  but  littie  to  add  to  what  he  had 
already  advanced.  He  could  not  wholly  agree 
with  Mr.  Hovey.  He  understood  him  to  say  that 
he  would  not  head  in  good  trees,  but  in  certain 
cases  he  would  prune,  particularly  imported  trees. 
He  had  received  many  imported  trees  so  dry  thai 
he  had  to  throw  them  into  a  pond  of  water  to  re* 
cover  them.    Yet  they  had  grown  well. 

The  leaves  of  trees  act  as  so  many  forcing; 
pumps— as  lungp,  throwing  off  water,  £c.  It  is 
expedient  to  cut  in  trees,  as  you  cannot  get  all 
the  roots — and  the  roots  will  not  take  up  as  fast 
as  the  respiration  of  the  leaves.  Mr.  Hovey  says 
that  when  the  roots  are  much  destroyed  he  would 
head  in;  when  not  mutilated  he  would  not  cut  in 
at  all. 

Adjourned  one  fortnight. 

For  th€  New  Englamd  Farmtt. 


BBNBFIT  OF  FBAT  A8HB8  AS  A  MA- 

NURB. 

Do  farmers  who  possess  peat  or  mud  swamps  re- 
alize the  great  value  of  the  turf,  peat  or  roots  of 
their  swamps  when  dr^ed  and  made  dry,  b^  burn** 
ing  to  ashes  and  spreading  on  their  planting  up- 
land ?  It  was  remarked  of  a  neighbor  of  mine,  who 
moved  into  town  last  spring,  he  had  the  most  lux- 
uriant growing  garden  of  any  one  in  town.  The 
question  was  asked  how  he  managed  to  have  the 
veg^etation  in  his  garden  so  green  and  flourishing, 
while  most  of  the  gardens  were  suffering  by  the 
drought  ?  The  reply  was,  that  he  made  his  own  ma- 
nure. But  he  made  it  this  spring.  It  was  asked 
how?  In  reply  it  was  stated  that  he  collected  to- 
gether the  turf,  peat,  &c.,  of  a  peat  swamp  which, 
a  few  yearsago,  was  cleared  ana  drained,  and  eaxif 
ed  it  upon  his  upland  near  his  garden — piled  it  into 
a  heap  and  bumi  it ;  and  the  ashes  was  the  mo:* 
nure  used ;  and  the  beneficial  result  is  manifest  to 
all.  Will  other  farmers  who  have  peat  swamps, 
go  and  do  likevrise  ? 

I  have  on  the  fbrm  that  I  possess  about  90  acres 
of  land ;  over  one-tlurd  is  peat  or  mud  which  I  have 
managed  to  drain  the  lower  edge,  and  can  drain 
the  whole  by  cutting  level  ditches  through  it,  so  aa 
to  have  Uie  sur&oe  full  three  feet  above  the  water 
in  wet  seasons.  On  the  lower  part  which  I  have 
brought  to,  I  have  stout  grass,  and  peat  where  the^ 
water  stood  in  former  days  all  the  year  round,  ex* 
oept  in  dry  seasons,  where  new  alders,  love  bush- 
es, dog  wood,  and  possessed  by  frogs,  specked  and 
horn  turtles,  water  makes,  &o, ;  and  part  hog  li- 
lies, and  some  white  lilies  grew.  Some  patches  of 
water  stood  so  deep  that  fish,  eels,  &o.,  were  pre- 
dominant. This  year  I  have  oom,  potatoes,  beans, 
and  cabbages,  which  bid  fair  to  come  to  good  ma« 
turity.  It  looks  so  promising  that  I  feel  half  in- 
clined to  give  up  my  upland  for  pasture  and  only 
plant  the  lowland,  as  hardly  one  year  in  five  but 
what  the  upland  crops  suffer  for  want  of  rain. 

I  intend  to  dear  op,  ihe  August  coming,  nbool 
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two  acres  of  swamp — get  off  the  wood,  barn  the 
brush, — get  a  root  puller  and  baal  over  by  a  yoke 
of  oxen  the  branohes  which  will  pull  up,^-^^leot 
them  together  if  the  weather  is  dry,  put  fire  to  them 
and  reduce  them  to  ashes,  for  the  benefit  of  coming 
crops,  and  also  carry  some  upon  the  uplands.  I 
take  the  month  of  August  to  clear  np  the  swamp, 
as  it  is  over  to  maple,  swamp  whortleberry,  al- 
ders, dog  wood,  &c.  &c.,  and  it  is  said  that  wood, 
cut  in  August,  or  September,  is  worth  30  percent, 
more  than  that  cut  in  the  Spring,  for  fuel  or  for 
timber ;  and  by  August  I  shiUl  have  my  haying 
out  of  the  way. 

A  part  of  the  low  land  planted  as  above  stated, 
I  had  hauled  on  by  the  wheelbarrow  coarse  gravel 
to  the  depth  of  21  inches,  so  that  by  plowing,  the 
mud  or  peat  and  gravel  was  completely  mixed. — 
The  largest  half  was  not  traveled  at  all  but  purely 
mud  or  peat-— so  if  I  live  f  expect  to  see  which  does 
the  best.  I  have  thrown  the  above  itenSs  together, 
thinking  that  some  farmer  might  have  his  ideas  a 
tittle  Htmulated  to  look  into  the  subject  matter  and 
might  write  to  give  me  and  others  more  informa- 
tion on  the  points  mentioned  above. 

Yours,  &c. ,  Isaac  Stxvxns. 

Mansfield,  1853. 

HTTOBINa  POSTS. 
.  V  A  short  time  since  a  pair  of  homes  were 

hitched  to  a  locust  tree  in  one  of  our  Si^eete,  and 
while  standing  there  devoured  all  the  bark  of  the 
tree  within  their  reach,  completely  sldnning  it  for 
a  considerable  distance  above  and  below  their 
heads.  Thev  died  within  a  few  hoars  afterwards, 
being  killed  by  the  bark  they  had  eaten.  Thus  a 
double  misfortune  happened — the  destruction  of  a 
valuable  tree,  and  the  loss  of  a  still  more  valua^ 
We  team. — Rockford  Forum, 

Remarks. — ^That  thebaik  of  the  locust  is  poison 
to  man  or  beast  Is  new  to  us ;  that  horses^  teeth 
are  poisonous  to  the  bark  of  trees,  we  have  more 
than  once  had  positive  evidence.  People  often  set 
fine  trees  about  their  buildings  or  gates,  and  leave 
them  nri^rotected  by  stakes  or  boxes.  By-and- 
by  neighbor  Cleverman  rides  up  with  his  bay  colt, 
fall  of  fire  and  mettle,  in  order  to  pass  the  compli- 
ments of  the  evening,  or  perhaps,  purchase  the 
present  year's  crop  of  onions.  He  looks  for  a  post 
to  which  he  may  tie  his  champing  steed,  but 
there  is  none  !  nothing  presents  itself  but  a  beau- 
tiful rock  maple,  which,  surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
has  been  growing  by  the  side  of  the  gate  for  four 
years,  and  has  just  formed  a  head  of  perfect  grace 
^and  symmetry.  So  Bucephalus  is  hitched  to  the 
maple,  while  his  owner  chafiers  with  farmer 
Thoughtless  about  the  onions.  The  two  friends 
close  the  bargain,  and  then  sit  long  in  pleasant 
confab  about  the  prospect  of  the  crops,  the  cat- 
tie  market,  and  the  construction  of  the  new  road 
to  B.  But  as  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  things, 
flo  there  was  to  this  interesting  conversation  ;  the 
moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  shadows  of  night 
covered  the  earth  when  Cleverman  unhitched  his 
impatient  steed,  and  went  clattering  over  the 
bridge. 


From  his  chamber  window,  in  the  gray  da^ 
of  the  next  morning,  farmer  Thoaghtiess  saw  the 
skinned  and  tattered  rock  maple,  poisoned  by 
neighbor  Cleverman 's  horse. 

Moral. — If  a  man  sets  hedges  and  gates  and 
makes  fine  fences,  he  must  expect  to  have  them 
trampled  down  or  torn  up  by  his  neighbor's  hord- 
es, unless  he  accommodates  them  with  good  aab- 
stantial  posts,  with  holes,  rings  or  hooks,  to  tie 
them  to. 


OLD  GRBBN  LANS. 

BT  BLIZ4  COOK. 

Twas  the  rery  merry  Bammer  time 

Thai  garlands,  hilte  and  delli, 
And  the  aonth  wind  rung  a  fairy  chime 

Upon  the  fox-gIo\e  bells  ; 
Thecackoo  staid  on  the  lady-birch 

To  bid  her  last  good-bye— 
The  laik  sprang  orer  the  Tillage  church, 

And  whistled  to  the  sky, 
And  we  had  come  from  the  harvest  sbeares, 

A  bright  and  tawney  train, 
And  traclted  oar  path  with  poppy  leaTes 

Along  the  old  green  lane. 

Twas  a  pleasant  way  on  a  summer  day, 

And  we  were  a  happy  set. 
And  we  idly  bent  where  the  aiieamlet  went 

To  get  our  flngefs  wet  *, 
With  the  dog-rose  here,  and  the  orchis  there. 

And  the  woodbine  tfvintng  through  \ 
With  the  broad  trees  meeting  everywhere, 

And  the  grass  still  weLwith  dew. 
Ah !  we  all  forgot  in  thai  blisafal  apot 

The  names  of  care  and  pain, 
As  we  lay  on  the  bank  by  the  shepherd's  cot. 

To  rest  in  the  old  green  lane. 

Oh  !  days  gone  by  !  I  can  bat  sigh 

As  I  think  of  that  rich  hoar 
When  my  heart  In  its  glee  bat  seemed  to  be 

Another  woodside  flower  ; 
For  though  the  trees  be  aUfl  as  fair. 

And  the  wild  bloom  stlU  as  gay— 
Though  the  sooth  winds  sends  aa  swee^an  atr. 

And  Heaven  as  bright  a  day  -, 
Yet  the  merry  set  are  far  and  wide. 

And  we  never  shall  meet  again— 
We  shall  never  ramble  side  by  side 

Along  that  old  green  lane. 


For  the  New  England  FaMner. 
VALT7B  OF  OOW  MANURB. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Can  you  or  any  of  your  numer- 
ous readers  inform  a  subscriber  what  is  considered 
to  be  the  value  of  manure,  solid  and  liquid,  dropped 
by  a  cow,  during  the  time  they  are  usually  sta- 
bled? Also  what  proportion  of  the  value  is 
usually  reckoned  as  lost  when  the  manure  is 
thrown  into  the  barn-yard  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  t  a. 

Tarrytowny  N.  Y.,  My  24,  1853. 


Remarks. — ^The  above  inquiry  is  important, 
being  one  of  a  large  class  which  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  well-defined  £icts.  We  hopQi»flome  of 
our  friends,  having  experience  on  the  subject, 
will  "let  their  light  shine."  Perhaps  Mr.  Brooks, 
of  Princeton  will  enlighten  us.  We  know  of  no 
person  who  has  experimented  so  systematically 
Ion  this  subject  as  he  has. 
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Ft  Uk  IfttB  England  Farmer, 
BJATHOBYO  UP  OBUB&T. 

Mb.  Editor:— In  yoor  ^'Calendar  for  August,* 
tou  My ;  *'Tho  earthing  up  about  the  (celery) 
plants  most  be  carefully  attended  to  this  month/' 
I  cannoWagree  with  yo*ii,  because  experience, one  of 
the  best  teachers,  has  taught  me,  that  celery 
ought  not  to  be  earthed  up  at  all,  until  within  a 
short  time,  say  three  or  four  weeks  before  you 
want  to  digit.  Last  season,  (as  I  have  before 
said  in  a  commanioation  that  appeared  in  the 
Farmer  last  winter)  I  tried  both  ways,  earthing 
up  at  diflforent  times  through  the  season,  commenc- 
ing as  soon  as  the  plants  were  large  enough  ;  and 
also  the  plan  of  not  earthing  up  until  a  short 
time  before  I  wanted  to  dig  it.  The  result  was, 
as  I  expected,  the  first,  was  more  or  less  rusty, 
some  of  it  considerably  so,  while  the  latter,  was 
blanched  twenty-two  mches  high,  white  as  snow, 
and  perfectly  free  from  rust ;  it  was  good  enough 
to  take  the  first  prise  of  five  dollars  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society *s  Rooms,  last  Fall, 
notwithstanding  there  was  quite  a  number  of  com- 
petitors. I  only  ask  those  who  are  raising  celery 
this  year,  and  you  in  particular,  Mr  Editor,  to  try 
both  ways,  and  I  feel  confident,  that  yon  all  will 
agree  with  me,  that  celery  should  not  be  earthed 
up  until  within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks ;  I 
really  don't  like  to  disagree  with  so  good  a  man 
as  the  Editor  oJf  the  Farmer,  but  I  could  not  help, 
after readine the** Calendar,"  giving  my  experi- 
ence with  this  wholesome  vegetable,     j.  r.  c.  h. 

Newton  Centre,  Aug,  2nd, 

RniARKS. — ^We  have  never  practised  earthing 
up  celery,  as  recommended  above,  but  will  make 
the  experiment  which  our  correspondent  suggests 
with  great  cheerfulness.  He  has  had  ample  ex- 
perience, and  undoubtedly  understands  the  best 
modesof  cultivation,  although  he  does  not  fully 
argee  with  some  other  excellent  gardeners.  Culti- 
vators of  this  wholesome  plant,  will  do  well  to  try 
both  modes  of  **earthing  up.' 


When  it  is  melted  fit  for  use,  add  some  Spanisti 
Iwown,  or  yellow  ochre,  or  any  other  coioriDg 
substance  of  the  kind  that  you  wish  to  have,  first 
ground  fine  in  some  of  the  oil,  then  lay  it  on  with 
a  brush  while  it  is  hot,  and  thin  as  you  can  have  it. 

Some  days  after  the  first  coat  is  dry,  put  on  a 
second.  It  is  said  that  it  will  preserve  planks  for 
ajjes,  and  keep  the  weather  from  driving  throngb 
bnck  work.  Common  white  paint  may  be  used 
on  the  top  of  it  j  if  requked,  for  the  sake  of  appear* 
ances. 

Two  coats  should  always  be  given,  and  in  ease  of 
using  it  on  machinery,  the  several  parts  should  be 
painted  with  it,  before  putting  them  together,  and 
a  third  coat  put  on  to  cover  joints,  and  after  be- 
ing put  tocher,  espeeiidly  if  exposure  to  the  a(y* 
tion  of  moisture  ana  weather — such  as  gutters, 
carts,  tope  of  posts,  and  timber,  on,  or  near  the 
ground.  The  wood  should  be  perfectly  dry  when 
the  composition  is  applied. — Mame  Farmer, 


ROUGH  PAINT  FOR  FARBCER8. 

A  subscriber,  who  subscribes  himself  by  the 
very  expressive  name  of  ^'Economiser,''  requests 
us  to  publish,  for  the  benefit  of  himselfand  others, 
a  durable  as  well  as  cheap  paint,  to  preserve  the 
^'heavierand  more  exp>)sea  implements,  such  as 
joarts,  as  well  as  rough  gates  and  such  like  fix 
tares." 

We  have  offcen  published  recipes  of  the  kind, 
and  it  is  possible  that  we  have  given  the  foil  tw- 
ine more  than  once  to  our  readers.  We  obtained 
it  irom  the  archives  of  ujeful  knowledge,  and  it  is 
an  old  but  useful  recipe,  and  our  friend  will  find  it 
to  be  durable,  if  weU  prepared  and  well  applied. 

Take  twelve  ounces  of  rosin,  and  eisht  ounces 
of  roll  brimstone,  each  ci>ar8ely  powdered j  and 
three  gallons  of  tnun  oil.  Heat  them  slowly,  gr«id- 
ually  adding  four  onncoe  of  beeswax,  cat  in  small 
1» ts .  Frequently  stir  the  liquor ,  which ,  as  soon  as 
the  solid  ingredients  are  dissolved,  will  be  fit  for 
use. 

What  remains  unused  will  become  solid  on  cool- 
iifg,  but  may  be  remelted  on  subsequent  occasions, 
if  WMited. 


Fqt  tk9  New  Engtand  Farmer. 

NOTB6  BY  TBB  WAT. 

Atoust  6th,  1853. 

Mr.  Brown: — ^To  aid  you  in  portray ing  manners 
living  as  they  rise,  I  wiU  give  you  a  brief  sketch 
of  an  excursion  yesterday  to  view  the  growing 
crops  on  some  of  the  highly  cultivated  grounds  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salem.  I  visited  the  farms  of 
Messrs.  Ekndall  Osborn,  Richard S.  Rogers,  Na< 
THAKixL  Frlton,  and  Aaron  C.  Proctor  of  Dan- 
vers; — and  R.  P.  Watkbs  and  Ltman  Mason  of 
Beverly.  AH  of  these  gentiemen  are  known  as 
substantial  and  successful  cultivators.  My  aston- 
ishment was  most  awakened  by  the  extraordinary 
crops  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Mason — particularly 
cabbages,  squashts  and  onions.  By  some  magic  or 
other,  his  grounds  turn  out  products  exceeding 
anything  before  witnessed.  I  presume  this  maft- 
ic  arises  irom  the  materials  collected  on  the  beaon 
near  by— unlimited  quantities  of  which  come  in 
for  his  use.  Notwithstanding  many  apologies 
made  for  the  appearance  of  his  grounds,  by  reason 
of  a  want  of  sumdeDt  help  to  l£>k  after  the  weeds 
at  the  proper  time,  the  crops  are  luxuriant — the 
onions,  many  of  them  already  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  so  thick  that  a  dozen  or  more  could  be 
counted  in  the  space  of  one  foot — all  as  vigorous 
and  healthy  as  possible.  The  cabbages  bid  fiur 
to  cover  the  ground  completely — scarcely  a  space 
occurs  through  the  entire  field,  in  which  tnere 
will  not  be  a  perfect  head.  Mr.  Osbokn's  field  of 
imions  is  more  extensive  than  Mr  Mason  *8,  and  if 
I  do  not  mistako,  will  yield  2000  bushels  on  his 
ft  mr  acres.  Mr.  Proctor  has  a  field  nearly  as 
large.  I  had  no  time  to  examine  the  crops  on 
the  farms  of  Mr.  Fslton  and  Mr.  Watkrs.  Their 
bams  and  stock,  are  in  the  best  condition.  On  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Rooers'  cultare  of  the  first  order  is 
to  be  seen.  His  field  of  carrots  promises  well. 
Uis  working  oxen,  three  pair,  are  equal  to  any 
others  to  be  found.  They  cost  as  I  was  informed 
abcmt  $200  a  pair.  I  was  shown  a  grass  field 
on  this  farm,  that  has  yielded  4  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  the  present  season,  caused  chiefly  by  the 
dressing  of  liquid  manure  applied — the  machine 
for  distributing  which,  I  examined..  It  consists 
of  a  large  cask  mounted  on  wheels,  into  which 
the  litjnid  is  pumped  from  a  cistern,  from  which  it 
flows  into  a  aistrunitor  that  scatters  it  like  drops 
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of  rain,  as  the  wheels  pass  along.  Here  is  a  say- 
ing  of  fertilizing  material,  not  often  witnessed. 
Ten  acres  or  more,  were  thns  enriched  on  this 
larm.  All  the  arrangements  about  the  extenrive 
farm  of  Mr.  RoasRS,  are  in  the  most  comnlete  or- 
der. On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Waters,  1  saw  a 
nowinj;  machine,  that  had  been  operated  a  little; 
laid  aside  for  want  of  skill  in  those  who  worked  it. 
I  have  good  reason  to  belieye,  that  machines 
for  mowins  will  ere  long  be  in  as  common  use,  as 
machiues  ror  raking  now  are.  The  corn-fields,  as 
I  passed  along,  appeared  in  fine  condition.  There 
is  no  crop,  in  my  judgment  as  a  whole,  superior  to 
Indian  com.  The  manner  in  which  it  leaves  the 
Land  for  other  crops,  is  one  of  its  best  features.  I 
felt  in  duty  bound,  as  I  passed,  topay  niy  respects 
to  the  yenerablejvear  tneon  the  Gov.  Endicott  es- 
tate, without  question  more  than  200  years  old. 
I  found  it  Rowing  rigorously,  some  of  the 
branches  havmgextendea  more  than  a  foot  the 
present  season^and  all  of  them  being  fully  laden 
with  fruit ;  it  is  indeed  a  curiosity.  I  saw  also 
the  origina^stump  of  the  fippes'  sweetine,  with  a 
tree  growing  out  of  it — but  like  most  other  apple 
trees,  it  bears  no.  fruit  this  season.  I  have  rare- 
ly passed  through  a  sectitm  of  country,  with  scen- 
ery more  variegated  and  beautifol — particularly 
the  views  from  the  summits  visited  in  Danvers 
and  Beverly. 

The  beauty  of  Mr.  Water's  position  is  only  sur- 
passed by  the  gentlemanly  hospitality  of  its  pro- 
prietor, p. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Mason,  showed  me  his  only  coWy  an 
animal  of  native  breed,  now  about  ten  years  old, 
of  large  size  and  prime  condition — whose  calf, 
killed  at  the  age  of  3  weeks  and  2  days,  weighed 
168  pounds — from  which  cow  33  lbs  of  milk  bad 
been  taken  at  a  single  milking — ^and  17i  lbs  of 
butter  made  in  one  week.  Such  facts  need  no 
comment.  There  may  be  breeds  of  cows  that  do 
better  than  this,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  them. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 
8AJUBRATU8. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  noticed  in  your  August  No.  of 
New  England  Farmer^  an  article  on  the  use  of 
saleratus.  I  had  seen  several  articles  on  the  same 
subject  elsewhere.  They  seem  to  be  written  by 
men  who  are  not  aware  that  it  is  never  used  bv 
good  housekeepers,  except  in  connexion  with 
some  acid,  which  destroys  its  alkaline  properties. 

In  the  country,  sour  milk  is  much  used,  and 
Cream  of  Tartar  has  of  late  con\e  into  use  exten- 
rively.  The  evil  is  in  using  too  much,  i.  e.  more 
than  sufiicient  to  neutralize  the  acid.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  bread  will  be  discolored,  and  smell 
and  taste  of  saleratus. 

Bread  raised  with  yeast  is,  no  doubt,  healthiest, 
best,  and  most  economical  for  common  use.  But 
as  this  is  a  process  requiring  usually  four  or  five 
hours,  how  shall  we  **nurry  up  those  cakes,"  of 
which  our  men  folks  are  so  fond,  without  siJera- 
tus  ?  Millc  may  be  used  with  it,  but  can  hardly 
"  take  its  place  there,*'  as  you  suggest. 

Mxo. 


RsiCARKs.—Well,  Mistress  "  Meg,'*  we  thank 
you  for  your  pleasant  article  above,  and  axe  confi- 
dent yon  are  one  of  the  wives  that  the  scripture 


speaks  of  as  <*  rising  in  the  morning  and  looking 
to  the  ways  of  her  honsehoid."  Bot  we  shall  bo 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  our  "  reserved  rights  "  in 
this  case,  and  get  our  vfife,  who  uses  little  or  no 
saleratus,  to  tell  us  how  she  maoageel  We  will 
'<  stake  her  bread  against  ^e  world,"  ai«l  invite 
you  to  call  at  Hiver  Cottage  and  test  it  yourself. 


For  the  New  England  F 
OLD  PIBLDS. 

An  unpromising  sul)ject,  you  will  say,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor. I  grant  it,  but  still  argue  that  it  should  be 
discttssed.  Are  you  aware  what  an  amount  of 
land  in  Massachusetts  comes  under  this  denomi- 
nation T  Suffice  to  sajT  it  is  very  great.  In  the 
old  county  of  Hampshire,  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  this  character.  Land  orionally  produc- 
tive, though  light  and  sandy,  whioh  hj  continual 
draining,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  slomminff,  has 
been  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  rej^rded  as  fSinoet 
worthless. 

These  '*old  fields"  are,  for  the  most  part,  sup- 
posed incapable  of  producing  anything  but  rye, 
and  that  in  very  small  (quantities. 

The  common  practice  is  to  sow  rye  once  in  three 
years ;  fallow  plowing  in  June,  and  again  plowinj; 
and  sowing  early  in  September.  No  grass  seed  is 
sown,  nor  is  it  expected  the  groimd  will  produce 
anything  but  weeds  during  the  {two  intervening 
years — ^but  seek  repose  in  a  short  Van  Winkle  nap. 

The  product  varies  firom  five  to  nine  bu^els. 
We  will  allow  seven  to  be  the  average,  which  is 
liberal.  The  expense  of  plowing  twice,  harrowine 
and  sowing,  is  at  least  tnree  dollars.  Such  land 
is  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollazs 
per  acre.  Call  the  interest  sixty  cents  for  three 
years  $1,^0.  Taxes  and  fencing,  say  Bftj  cents 
(fer  acre,  $1,50.  Making  an  agnegate  cost  of 
$6,30  for  the  production  of  sevenbushels  of  rye. 
One  bushel  of  which  must  be  deducted  for  seed, 
leaving  six  bushels,  worth,  on  an  average,  5s  per 
bu8he&i$5,  as  a  return  for  a  cash  outlay  of  six 
dollars  and  thirty  cents.  I  allow  that  the  straw 
will  pay  for  harvesting  and  threshing,  still  the 
cultivator  does  not  get  pay  for  his  labor,  and  would 
be  better  off  without  land. 

This  I  call  an  impoverishing  process.  It  im- 
poverishes both  the  soil  and  the  tiller.  That  the 
cultivator  is  made  poorer,  is  shown  by  figures 
which  can't  lie.  Experience  and  common  sense 
pove  that  land  v(ill  depreciate  and  be  rendered 
less  productive  by  this  process.  Let  the  farmer 
skin  his  horse  and  turn  him  out  to  pasture.  He 
may  save  the  hide,  but  a  long  time  will  elapse  be- 
fore he  will  obtain  another,  or  any  serrice  from 
hb  horse.  A  process  somewhat  anal<^os  is  pur- 
sued by  those  who  crop  old  fields  with  rye  and 
nothing  but  that. 

Agricultural  products  have  become  too  valuable 
in  New  England  to  sulfer  land  to  remain  thus  un- 
productive. The  cause  of  agricultural  science  de- 
mands that  labor,  expended  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  should  be  remunerative. 

We  hear  much  siud  of  the  old  fields  in  the 
Southern  States, — tracts  of  land,  which,  by  con- 
Unuous  cropping  and  bad  tillage,  have  been  ren- 
dered vrorthiess,  and  turned  out  as  ^t  of  the 
public  goose-pasture. 

We  New  Englanders  regard  this  as  bad  hns- 
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fmodryand  bad  eaonomT.  And  I  re(;ard  as  bad 
economy  every  system  of  croDping  which  reduces 
the  Sttength  of  ihe  soil,— which  diminishes  the 
real  valdtf  of  the  land.  I  say  system.  The  removal 
ef  a  specific  crop  may  exhaust  the  land  mote  than 
18  eqoivalent  to  the  manare  appfied  for  that  6rop, 
and  the  land  not  be  injured  in  the  Ions  run.  But 
every  drole  or  rotation  of  crops  ahouTd  leave  the 
land  in  as  good  heart,  at  least,  as  it  finds  it.  Oth- 
erwise there  is  bad  husbandry  and  must  be  ulti- 
mate failure. 

Good  teamsters  understand  that  it  oosts  less  to 
keep  a  horse  in  good  condition  than  otherwise.— 
They  know  also  that  a  horse  thus  kept  will  per- 
form more  labor  and  endure  more  hardships,  and 
that,  too,  far  more  to  the  satisfoction  of  his  own- 
er, than  one  which  seems  vacillating  near  the  star- 
vation point,  and  is  permitted  to  eat  only  to  live 
and  not  die.  They  know,  too,  that  when  a  horse 
begins  to  ''run  down  hill,"  'tis  hardiceeping  him 
back. 

So  of  the  soil.  Newly  cleared  land,  whieh  will 
produce  thirty  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre,  requires 
no  more'  labor  for  tillage  than  the  same  land  will 
require  when  so  reduced  as  to  produce  no  more 
than  seTen  bushels.  If  there  is  more  profit  in 
raising  the  former  crop  than  the  latter,  why  will 
not  farmers  take  the  necessary  step  to  secure  it  1 

As  in  the  case  of  theborse,  the  soil,  when  in  a 
£0od  condition,  is  easily  kept  so.  These  need  on- 
W  to  supply  from  year  to  year  the  mineral  ingre- 
cient  of  which  the  crop  has  robbed  the  soil.  All 
the  other  ingredients  necessary  to  form  the  pabu 
lorn  of  plants,  the  soil,  with  the  combined  agen- 
cy of  water,  air  and  caloric,  will  elaborate  for  it- 
self. 

Here  we  see,  Mr.  Editor,  the  necessity  of  a  lit- 
tle *'book  knowled^."  The  farmer  needs  to  know 
what  his  soil  contains, — in  what  it  is  deficient,  of 
what  his  crop  of  rye  has  robbed  it.  This  can  be 
learned  only  ny  analysis.  But  when  learned,  the 
remedy  is  at  hand,  and  can  easily  be  applied. — 
And  when  agriculture  is  eonducted  with  the  same 
legard  to  economy  and  thrift  as  other  depart- 
ments of  industry,  this  will  be  understood  and 
practised.  But  to  return  from  this  digression  to 
the  old  fields.  They  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
a  constant  drain,  with  no  means  of  redress.  Soon 
^  they  were  so  far  reduced  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
producing  com,  and  rye  was  thought  the  only 
crop  that  would  pay.  Consequently  these  fields 
have  long  been  in  the  condition  of  the  **poor  old 
boree." 

It  is  not  that  the  soil  is  entirely  worn  out,  that 
its  productive  properties  have  all  been  exhausted. 
There  is  still  vegetable  mould  ;  and  the  pabulum 
of  other  plants,  tnan  rye,  still  exist  in  sufficient 
quantities.  There  needs  but  a  husbanding  of  the 
resources  which  abound  and  a  change  of  crops.  It 
is  often  easier  to  locate  disease  and  give  it  a  name, 
than  to  prescribe  a  remedy. 

1  do  not  lav  claim  to  superior  knowledge  in  this 
matter,  nor  have  I  had  much  experience.  I  will 
venture,  however,  a  few  suggestions,  which,  if  in 
themselves  worthless,  may  elicit  from  others  m- 
fbrmation  upon  this  import^t  topic. 

I.  These  lands  should  be  properly  plowed.    This 
has  seldom  been  done.    The  number  of  farmers 
who  plo#  well,  is  small  indeed.    The  number  is 
still  smaller  of  those  who  plow  old  fields  properly.  I 
The  belief  is  common,  that  these  worn-out  lands  > 


have  but  little  soil, — that  that  lies  near  the  snr* 
face  and  that,  in  "plowing^"  care  must  be  used 
not  to  disturb  the  subodl. 

The  truth  lies  much  deeper.  One  cause  of  the 
deterioration  of  tbeee  lands  is  improper  plowing* 
I  believe  in  making  soil.  Let  tbesnbsoii,  or  *'yM- 
low  dirt,*- — ^be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  nun, — ^let 
it  absorb  the  earbon,  which  is  afloat  in  the  a^ 
mosphere,  and  the  other  fertilising  elements  with 
which  it  is  charged,  and  in  one  year  it  changes  iti 
oolor  and  assumes  the  appearjance  and  aotnalljr 
possesses  the  properties  of  vegetable  mould.^- 
Hence  the  importance  of  deep  plowing.  And 
these  old  fields  should  be  disturoed  with  a  ''deep 
tiller,*'  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  then  sev- 
en, and  so  on  to  at  last  ten.  Then  let  the  sub- 
soil plow  follow. 

Or,  if  manure  is  to  be  applied,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  snifioient  quantity  to  secure  a  crop  of 
com,  let  the  snbeoil  be  disturbed  to  the  depth  of 
at  least  twelve  inches  from  the  surface.  I  have 
said  that  these  exhausted  lands  might  be  reclaimed 
by' supplying  the  mineral  substanceatof  which 
they  have  been  deprived ;  that  the  vegetable  would 
be  procured  or  elaborated  by  a  natural  process. 
Land,  from  whieh  a  heavy  growth  of  pine  timber 
has  been  removed,  will  not  yield  another  crop  of 
pines.  But  oaks,  chestnuts,  or  some  other  spe- 
cies will  sprine  up  and  grow  vigorously.  I|jt  the 
mineral  ingredients  of  the  pine  be  supplied,  in 
sufficient  quantities,  and  I  suppose  a  second  crop 
of  pines  would  grow  and  equal  the  first.  So  with 
these  old  fields.  If  you  would  continue  the  grow- 
ing of  rye,  you  must  apply  lime,  potash  and  phos- 
phorus, ana  other  minerals  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  rye. 

2.  These  fields  should  be  plowed  frequaUly^— 
plowed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  cropping,  but  for 
fertilising.  If  light,  heat,  moisture  and  atmo- 
spheric acenoies  are  relied  upon  to  work  the 
change,  the  soil,  and  the  whole  soil  must  be  kepi 
in  such  a  condition  that  these  agencies  may  act 
freely. 

3d.  The  products  of  the  soil  must  be  used  to  en- 
rich it.  One  of  the  most  common  errors  of  farm- 
ers is  the  cropping  of  lands  to  exhaustion.  The 
wool-grower,  who  in  DeoeAiber  shears  his  sheep, 
may  save  his  wool  and  get  a  quick  return.  But 
he  injures  and  probably  destroys  his  fiock,  and  in 
the  end  sustains  a  great  loss.  Not  less  unwise 
is  the  husbandman  who  carefully  removes  from  the 
soil  everything  it  produces. 

When  in  good  heart,  lands  will  make  liberal  re- 
turns for  all  they  receive.  But  when  exhausted, 
when  bankrupt,— when  they  have  been  ''run"  till 
their  vaults  are  empty,  they  cannot  be  expected 
"'   make  dividends.     They  must  keep  what  they 
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have  ^ot  and  get  what  they  can,  or  iMOome  hope- 
lessly msolvent. 

If  the  merchant  were  to  abstract  every  dollar 
he  makes  in  trade,  and  invest  it  in  real  estate,  his 
business  would  sufl^r.  If  wise,  he  keeps  it  as  a 
working  capital.  Let  the  farmer  imitate  his  ex- 
ample and  he  will  reap  a  like  reward.  When  he 
has  succeeded  in  growing  alight  crop  of  clover  or 
buckwheat  or  rye  upon  this  long  abused  and  ex- 
hausted soilmstead  of  removing  it  to  his  barn,  let 
him  deposit  it,  furrpw  deep  just  where  it  grew  to 
be  reserved  as  a  working  captal. 

Let  every  thing  wluoh  grows  firom  the  soil  be  re- 
turned to  it,  and  in  a  short  time,  **with  no  outlay 
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trae,  tluitin  oonsequenoe  of  the  practioe  of  **loag 
cropping,"  some  fields  are  so  fiir  exhausted  aa  feo 
be  able  io  produce  enough  to  repay  the  ooet  of 
taming  down.  On  this  sabject  a  late  imter  re- 
marks:— 

**There  are  some  hay  fields,  however,  the  vege- 
table matter  contained  in  which,  would  be  found 


or  ezpendicures,  save  the  cost  of  plowing,  the  use 
of  the  land,  and  a  small  amount,  for  some* miner- 
«1  manures,  fertility  may  be  restored. 

4.  Tillage  lands  should  always  be  seeded  with 
grass,  when  sufeed  to  rest. 

The  man,  who,  after  driving  a  horse  hard  all 
day,  should  take  his  teeth  out  andTthen  tie  him  to 
a  rack,  filled  with  hay,  would  be  denominated  both 

inhuman  and  unwise.    Equally  unwise  is  the  oul-1  scarcely  suffident  to  remunerate  one  fiar  tbe 
tiyator,  who  sufiers  his  land  to  rest,  without  the  of  turning  it  in.    On  light,  thin,  and  ezhaustody 


means  of  deriving  nourishment  from  the  neat 
storehouse  of  fertilising  matters, — ^the  atmosphere. 

Where  muck  may  be  easily  obtained,  the  same 
result  may  be  secured,  by  a  shorter  process.  Af- 
ter plowing,  spread  a  liberal  dressing  of  muck  up- 
on the  surface  and  pulverize  thoroughly  with  the 
harrow.  Then  sow  clover  seed,  rolled  in  dr}r  aeh- 
es, — ten  bushels  of  ashes  to  the  acre.  Plow  in  the 
first  crop  of  clover, — sow  rye  and  the  last  of  May 
following,  turn  in  the  rye,  and  plant  com. 

Should  these  crude  suggestions  lead  to  examina- 
tion and  further  elucidation  of  this  sabject,  my  ob- 
ject will  have  been  gained.  a.  b.  h. 


STUBBLB   LANDS— TBE  ROLLER. 

Lands  from  whjich  exuberant  crops  of  hay  have 
been  taken,  ordinarily  produce  a  heavy  aftermath, 
or  as  it  is  commonly  called  "Fflff  fecd.^^  This 
wheftthe  sod  is  carefully  inverted  and  sufiered  to 
decompose,  furnishes'  a  most  excellent  and  sal- 
utary manure.  According  to  some  writers  who 
have  experimented  accurately,  an  acre  of  well  set 
grass  land  contains  (after  the  grass  has  been  cut 
for  hay,)  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  of  soluble  mat- 
ter **fit  for  the  food  of  plants."  This,  by  being 
turned  under  after  haying,  is  in  a  condition  to 
operate  a  highly  salutary  influence  upon  the  soil 
and  its  subsequent  crops.  Science  has  already  de- 
monstrated that  no  manure  which  it  is  within  the 
capacity  of  man  to  apply  to  the  soil,  is  so  efficient 
as  that  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  tbe 
plants  it  is  required  to  support. 

In  France,  and  other  countries  where  the  grape 
is  one  of  the  chief  staples,  the  leaves  and  tendrils 
of  the  vine  are  used,  and  wheat  of  the  most  sur- 
prising luxuriance  is  produced  by  a  compost  formed 
of  the  chaff  and  straw  of  that  production.  When 
sprinkled  on  grass,  grains  of  wheat  have  vegeta- 
ted and  produced  sound  seed,  when  simply  covered 
with  this  ** manure,'*  and  "watered  with  pure 
water."  In  the  case  of  turning  in  stubble,  the 
laws  of  chemistry  act  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  produce,  without  any  extraneous  assistance, 
the  accomplishment  of  all  the  important  results 
afiected  by  the  best  manure.  A  field  that  has  be- 
come so  far  exhausted  as  to  require  manuring, 
harrowed  and  sowed  with  grass  seed,  without  the 
impoverishing  efiect  of  an  intervening  crop  of  roots 
or  grains,  would  be  at  once  restored  and  made  ca- 
pable of  the  production  of  good  and  remunerating 
harvests  for  a  period  of  several  years. 

This  practice  has  already  been  extensively  adopt- 
ed among  us,  and  with  satiafiMtoiy  results.    It-is 


or  '*wom  out"  lands,  this  is  often  the  ease.  Yei 
even  such  lands,  (however  weakening  maj  hste 
been  the  system  or  cropping  previously  puisaed,) 
are  by  no  means  undeservine  of  regard.  It  is  bad 
policy  to  neelect  land  simply  because  it  has  beat 
neglected.  If  I  have  a  poor  field,  which,  instead  of 
droducing  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  carrying 
it  on,  annually  rans  me  in  debt,  my  own  interesl 
demands  that  I  immediately  set  about  its  improve- 
ment, and  that  I  endeavor  to  efiect  tiiis  by  tiie 
adoption  of  some  method  that,  without  involviBg 
too  neavv  an  outlay  ,wiU  ultimately  secure  the  de- 
sired end.  Rather  than  permit  the  soil  to  eontin- 
ue  longer  in  this  expensive,  exhausted,  and  emae- 
oulate  condition,  I  should  disburse  liberallj,  ftr 
like  bad  habits  in  a  man,  the  evil,  instead  of  di- 
minishing, will  increase  the  longer  it  is  indulged. 
By  turning  in,  therefore,  whatever  they  have  vigor 
to  produce,  I  necessarily  augment  tbe  productive- 
ness of  such  soils ;  and  if  the  texture  be  of  a  li|^t, 
calcareous  description,  the  roller  should  be  applied. 
The  application  of  this  instrument,  indeed,  is  iar 
dispensable,  in  order  to  consolidate,  and  give  firm- 
ness to  the  constituent  particles  which  otherwise 
would  remain  too  loose  and  porous  to  permit  tlM 
ready  decomposition  of  the  substances  turned  in. 
This  operation  also  facilitates,  in  a  very  importeat 
degree,  the  salutary  influences  resulting  to  the 
sou  from  the  ameliorating  agencies  of  froets  and 
rains ; — ^a  body,  the  atoms  of  which  exist  in  % 
state  of  extreme  compression,  beins  much  moie 
effidentiy  operated  on  by  these  principles,  tkua 
one  whose  constituent  corpuscles  enst  in  a  state  of 
separation,  or  farther  apart." 

**A11  kinds  of  lands,"  says  Ton  Tr&sr,  in  his 
principles  of  AgricOlture,  have  a  tendency  to  ag- 
glomerate, or  become  too  close,  either  in  ooi 
quence  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion  of  their 
des,  or  of  the  pressure  exercised  on  them  by  the 
atmosphere.  The  more  argillaceous  (clayey,)  a 
soil  is,  the  greater  is  the  consistence  and  agglo- 
meration. But  most  of  the  plants  I  cultivate,  are 
unable  to  penetrate  so  hard  a  soil,  or  to  derive  from 
it  the  nourishment  requisite  for  their  support.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be 
loosened  by  some  mechanical  process ;  and  this 
should  be  done  as  perfectly  as  possible,  in  order 
that  rich  vegetation  may  be  produced,  and  all  the 
nutritive  matters  contained  in  the  ground  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  thtf  plants. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lay- 
er of  vegetable  earth  should  be  pulverized  till  not 
a  clod  or  lump  be  left.  The  fibrous  roots  of  plants 
do  not  penetrate  thefe  clods ;  all  they  can  do  it 
to  wind  themselves  around  them,  and  oonsequeeflr 
ly,  dods  of  earth  searoely  yield  more  nutriuMSit 
tiiaa  stones." 
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In  selecting  bay  seed,  great  care  is  reqnisito  to  been  first  separated  from  the  hanlm  or  straw. 

^^^^^4.  A^^^ZkXf^j!     vr««fc  aP  thtk  (AnvPT  APPd  nftw  We  haw  here  also  a  flattering  notice  of  "  Agn- 
prevent  deception.    Much  of  the  clover  seea  now  ^^^^^ .^  t!^^^  . »  ^^  ««  a  tL-««««a  ;«  nii5f!k»» 


retailed,  is  damaged  by  fermentation:  Seed  ''got 
out'*  in  a  proper  condition,  if  "packed"  or  stored 
in  large  masses,  always  undergoes  a  process  which , 
If  not  actually  fatal  to  the  germinating  principle, 
at  least  greatly  diminishes  its  vigor.  A  healthy 
and  vigorous  plant  can  only  spring  from  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  seed. 

Fwr  $kM  N«w  England  Farmer. 
MONTHLY  PARMBR  FOR  AUaaST.*' 

For  our  bird's-eye  view  of  the  contents  of  this 
number,  we  propose  to  attempt  an  arrangement 
by  subjects.  First  ^en,  in  alphabetical  as  well  as 
numerical  order,  belongs  what  is  said  of 

AUGUST. 

Editorial  observations  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  month,  with  regrets  that  the  merry-makings 
"With  which  our  ancestors  celebrated  the  close  of 
harvest- time,  are  not  observed  by  us.  Followed 
bv  hints  for  the  month  on  the  turnip  crop,  re- 
claiming meadows,  grapes,  gnuns,  celery,  buading, 

XQUCk,  &o. 

BUTTER. 

**  How  is  it  produced  ?  "  The  writer  doubts  the 
ability  of  any  butter-maker  in  the  State  to 'answer 
the  question,  and  he  wants  some  chemist  to  do  it. 
Chaptal,  he  says,  dodges  it.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
know.  Chemists  don't  know  every  thine.  The 
$10,000  offered  by  the  State  for  the  ''  application 
of  science  '^  to  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  pgtato- 
rot,  is  yet  in  the  treasury !  while  the  insiduous 
disease,  nothing  daunted,  is  still  doing  its  fatal 
work,  mysteriously  alike  to  the  learned  Professor 
and  the  unlearned  Plowboy. 

CULTIVATION. 

**  Swamps^draining.'*  On  land  drained  by  the 
Editor,  according  to  the  directions  of  this  article, 
three  tons  to  the  acre  of  herdsgrass,  red-top  and 
clover,  were  harvested  this  vear,  where  one  ton  of 
meadow  grass,  skunk  cabbage,  hardback  and 
hassock  grass  grew  two  years  ago  !  '*  **  The 
Drought  "*  does  not  injure  thoroughly  cultivated 
land.  **  Hoeing  Com,''  tho  more  the  better;  but 
we  are  cautioned  against  '*  Hilling  Plants,"  be- 
cause nature  don't.  But  nature  does  mtUch ;  how 
far  is  this  an  argument  for  hilling  f  "  Much  labor 
on  little  land  "  reoommended,  and  an  instance  of 
the  **  Effects  of  deep  Plowing  "  in  Maine  is  given. 

FOREIGN   CORRXBPONDSNCB. 

.*^  Down  East,"  by  Mr.  Taylor,  ^ves  us  infor- 
mation on  raising  oats,  and  on  various  other  farm- 
ing matters,  in  New  Brunswick.  In  addition  to 
the  reply  of  the  Editor  to  Mr.  T.'s  inquiries  In 
relation  to  threshing  clover  seed,  I  will  say  that 
years  ago  I  saw  a  mill  for  this  purpose,  in  which 
the  work  was  done  by  water-power.  I  can  give 
no  description  of  it,  further  than  to  say.  It  was  a 
cheap,  simple  machine,  fitted  up  I  Uiink  in  a  saw- 
mill building,  and,  like  it,  served  a  whole  neigh- 
borhood. A  shaft  faced  with  sheet  iron,  punched 
like  a  grater,  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  perhaps 
twice  as  deep,  played  up  and  down,  nearly  in 
contact  with  a  similar  stationary  rrater-plate. 
Between  these  two  rough  sur&ces  the  seed  was 
rapidly  and  efl^ecUvely  '*  threshed,"  after  having 


culture  in  France ; "  and  **  A  RMtdence  in  Ofaina 

fives  ufl  some  queer  things  about  the  Celestials ; 
ut  the  question  asked  some  time  ago  in  the 
Farmer^  How  do  the  Chinese  preserve  the  fertility 
of  their  soil  ?  is  not  answered.  Pity  there  are  so 
few  farmers  among  the  multitude  of  American« 
abroad. 

PRUIT, 

An  inqpiiry  fbr  information  on  raising  and  im- 
proving our  *'  Indigenous  Fruits  and  Shrubs,"  has 
^alled  out  a  very  able  reply  ;  in  connection  witii 
which  the  article  on  '*  Cross  Fertilization  "  should 
be  read.  We  have  also  an  article  on  the  *'  Effect 
of  high  Culture  on  Fruit  Trees,"  a  notice  of  a 
*/  Rare  and  Pleasant  Book,"  printed  in  1631 ;  In- 
stances and  theory  of  **  Girdled  Apple  lYees " 
living  after  the  bark  was  removed  for  the  space  of 
five  inches;  a  picture,  description,  and  recom- 
mendation of  "The  Black  Tartarean  Cherry;" 
and  in  the  article,  "  Apple  trees  killed  by  Potash," 
are  suggestions  and  facts  in  relation  to  other 
washes.  * 

GARDEN. 

"  nistory  and  Culture  of  the  Mignonette ; " 
Report  of  the  "  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Con- 
cord, Mass.  ;  "  A  pleasant  article  on  the  **Use  of 
Flowers  "—their  being  placed  in  church  is  new  to 
us ;  with  Figures  and  description  of  "  Pfuning 
Shears." 

GRAIN. 

**  Ergpt  in  Rye" — an  account  of  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  read  before  the  French  Academy  of 
Science. 

HAT. 

The  haying  season  being  over,  we  find  but  littie 
on  this  topic, except  some  remarks  on  **Ilay  Caps." 

IHPLBinDfTS. 

A  cut  and  description  of  a  simple  apparatus  for 
"•Busing  Water  by  Wind  ;  "  "  PruningShears  " 
illustrated  and  described  ;  "  Cross-cut  Feed  Cut- 
ter," about  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Ferry;  "The 
Wheel  Hoe  "  recommended ;  and  some  hints  on 
"  Good  Tools  for  Bovs,"  from  which  I  moat  quote 
one  sentence : — ^**  If  you  wish  to  discourage  your 
boys,  and  drive  them  off  to  the  city,  to  sea,  to 
California,  ^ve  them  rusty  hoes,  broken  shovels, 
dull  scythes,  &c.,  to  work  with." 

IKSI0T8. 

The  various  articles  on  this  subject,  in  the  num- 
ber before  ub,  are  worth  the  subscnption  price  of  the 
Farmer  for  a  year  to  every  person  who  cultivates 
a  single  plant  or  tree,  or  who  has  a  spark  of  curi- 
osity for  the  "  little  folk  "  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
On  the  "Palmer  Worm,"  or  **  New  Insect,"  we 
find  communications  from  Professor  Harris,  Cam- 
bridge ;  H.  M.  Stimpson,  Sazonville  ;  R.  C.  Stone, 
Sherburne ;  S.  G.  E.,  Chester ;  J  Lake,  Topefield  ; 
B.  M.,  York  Co.,  Me.,  and  remarks  by  the  editor. 
An  article  by  Mrs.  Darling,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  and 
one  copied  from  the  Maine  Farmery  charging  in- 
sects with  producing  the  black  knot  in  plum  trees, 
are  certainly  interesting  if  not  conclusive.  The 
ladies  will  thank  the  Editor  for  an  infallible  pro- 
tection against  *'  The  Moth."  The ''  Rose  Bugs," 
and  other  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  the  wri- 
ter thinks  may  be  greatly  thinned  off  by  a  union 
''of  eflbrt  for  their  destruction  on  the  part  of  those 
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faitereeted.  I  have  sometimes  thought  one  design 
of  insect  depredations  is  to  teaoh  man  humility — 
■to  show  him  the  weakness  of  his  power,  the  fool- 
ishness of  his  wisdom,  the  falUbiiitj  of  his  sci- 
ence. One  year,  for  instance,  the  grasshopper 
ma^  be  a  burden — literally  swarming  in  our  fields, 
and  filling  everv  square  foot  of  the  soil  with  their 
eggjB.  But  in  iace  of  your  mathematical  demon- 
strations that  millions  must  cover  the  land  next 
year,  there  may  not  be  a  dosen  found  on  a  ten- 
acre  lot.  * '  Is  the  mole  a  devourer  of  vegetables  1 ' ' 
The  writer  says  **  No ;  he  lives  on  earth  worms." 
'*  Entomological  Discovery  " — to  destroy  the  nit 
of  the  Cu^culio. 

KANDBXS. 

llints  on  *'  Composting,"  by  H.  F.  French  ; 
££fects  of  Potash  as  a  **  Special  Manure  for 
Grapes ;  "  diflferent  kinds  of  *'  Manure  for  laying 
down  Grass  Lands ;  "  inquiries  about  **  lime  from 
Gas  Works;  "  "  Barn  Cellars,  Restorative  Gases, 
and  other  Speculations,"  by  SUas  Brown. 

MECHANICS. 

Mr.  Percival,  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  Dublin,  points  out  several  ^micious 
**  Practices  in  Shoeing  Horses  "  that  smiths  often 
fall  into,  and  gives  many  practical  hints  on  the 
subject.  Appended  to  the  article  on  **  Raising 
Water  by  Wind,"  are  some  suggestive  remarks 
on  agricultural  mechanics. 

PRKSBByiNO  TIXBIR. 

A  communication  of  facts,  showing  the  practi- 
cal value  of  the  process  of  *' Kyanizing.*^  The 
timber  used  last  year  in  rebuilding  the  Lowell  R. 
R.  bridge  over  Charles  river  was,  I  believe,  sub- 
jected to  this  proces^.  John  Reynolds,  agent 
Vermont  Copperas  Company,  gives  a  statement 
of  the  preservative  qualities  of  Copperas,  that  may 
prove  of  great  importance. 

ROOTS. 

A  well  written  article  on  the  **  Culture  and 
Taloe  of  the  Parsnip." 

SCIENTinC. 

This  proves  a  troublesome  **  heading."  Of  the 
ninety  distinct  articles  in  this  single  number  of  the 
Farmer^  there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  not  more  or 
less  tinctured  with  science.  Which,  then,  shall 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  scientific  ?  I  have  placed 
those  here  which  do  not  appropriately  belong  to 
any  of  our  other  captions.  I  could  think  of  no 
better  rule.  ^*  Importance  of  the  Leaf  to  the 
Plant,"  and  »*  Circulation  of  Sap,"  treat  of  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  must  prove  interesting  to 
thinking,  inquisitive  farmers,  although  the  writer 
of  the  latter  article  says,  *^  There  are  very  serious 
difficulties  attending  anv  theory  which  has  under- 
taken tti  provide  for  the  circulation  of  fluids  in 
vegetables."  Some  account  of  the  newly-estab- 
lished *'  New  York  State  Agricultural  College," 
and  an  exhortation  to  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture,  as  "  a  class  of  men,  hopeful  and 
courageous  because  they  have  clear,  comprehensive ^ 
and  xoiU  defined  views  of  what  can  be  oeneGcially 
done  in  the  way  of  agricultural  education,"  to 
abandon  their  "  mere  discussions,"  and  proceed 
at  once  to  give  '*  life  and  an  active  practical  use- 
fulness to  an  agricultural  College  "  m  Massachu- 
setts. Illustrating  in  a  familiar  manner  several 
scientific  prindples,  we  find  an  article  with  the 
caption  *'  How  the  water  boiled  away  from  the 
Potatoes." 


SETTJNQ  POSTS — FROMT  FtNOES — ^ALDSBS. 

The  inquiries  of  a  correspondent  for  informatioli 
on  these  topics,  has  occasioned  a  ptetty  full  dia* 
cussion-^the  vieWs  and  suggestions  of  five  or  mX 
writers  being  ^ven  in  this  number. 

STATB  instiujtions. 

On  this  subject  we  find  two 'short  oommuiild^ 
tions. 

stoat. 

''Covra  and  Tat"-^a  remedy  for  the  garget 
The  use  of  oolkMtion  recommended  "  to  preyent 
€K>W8  shedding  Milk,"  and  to  core  sore  teats. 
"  Cows  holding  up  their  Milk  "  cured  by  putting 
a  weight  tipon  the  back.  Illustratioti  nf  the 
**  French  Buck  Matchless."    What  a  Sheep ! 

tHE  SKAS<fif. 

"  Prospects  of  the  Season,"  in  New  Hampshire, 
by  A.  G.  Comings;  and  in  Massachusetts,  by  the 
Editor. 

WARtS. 

Recipes  for  curing  warts.  We  once  dislodged 
a  numerous  company  frool  our  hand  by  oocasioi^ 
ally  putting  a  very  little  spirits  of  turpentine 
around  the  roots  of  the  **oId  seeder,"  whose 

Seat  length  exposed  it  to  so  frequent  rubs  as  to 
kept  sore,  until  it  was  finally  eztraoted.  TIm 
small  fry,  following  the  footsteps  of  their  iUos- 
trious  predecessor,  soon  disappeared. 

WEEDS. 

A  valuable  editorial  on  the  subject ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  weed  in  New  Hampshire ;  and  a 
sure.method  of  destroying  '*  Canada  thisties  '*  in 
one  season. 

£ven  the  foregoine  comprehensive  summary 
leaves  on  hand  severaT  articles,  that  do  not  seem 
to  belong  to  either  of  our  divisions,  but  which 
have  a  good  daim  to  especial  notice.  Among 
them  are,  ^^  What  Farmers  most  need ;  "  Statistics 
of  '*  Agriculture  in  New  Hampshire  ;  "  on  **  Trim- 
ming Pine  Trees  ;  "  *'  Saleratus  "  injurious  to 
health  ;  **  Monthly  Farmer  for  July  ;  "  *'  Com- 
munication of  Ideas  amonff  CatUe;  '*  *' Fable  ef 
the  Rain  Drop,'*  and  articles  appropriate  to  the 
Ladies'  and  to  the  Boys'  Departments. 

"Winchester,  Aug.,  1853.  A  Rsapse 


Fvr  ik9  Ifew  England  Farmer. 
TOMATOES. 
Mr.  Editor: — For  several  years  past,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  trimming  up  my  tomato  vines 
pretty  closely.  After  as  much  fruit  is  set  as  will 
ripen  before  frost,  I  go  among  them  with  a  pur 
01  shears,  cutting  off  the  tops  and  all  young  shoots, 
to  prevent  any  more  fruit  being  formed.  In  this 
way  they  erow  larger,  fairer,  and  ripen  much 
earlier,  as  I  think.  Without  this  thinning  out, 
the  sun's  rays  can  hardly  reach  them  through  the 
rank  growth  of  leaves.  I  have  recommended  this 
plan  to  some  of  my  neighbors,  but  as  they  have 
seen  nothing  of  the  kind  **  in  the  books,'* 
they  cannot  venture  to  cut  off  **  such  beautiful 
branches,"  though  they  see  my  tomatoes  ripe  one 
or  two  weeks  earlier  than  any  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. '  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  ^ou  think  I  am  right, 
just  give  this  a  little  comer  m  the  New  England 
Farmer,  and  my  neighbors  will  receive  it  as  *'  by 
authority."  Mxo. 
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MOBNXNa. 

the  morn  awike*!    PiMh  from  Iti  tleep, 

Earth  hails  the  foniit  of  Ilgbt, 
And  throagh  the  loae  ravine^  leiiro 

The  lombre  ahadea  of  night. 
The  Aowen  refreahed  lalote  the  day 
With  dewy  lipa'aod  bluahea  gay* 
While  choral  ronndUaye  from  the  gto^t 
Announce  the  reign  of  light  and  lore. 

Above  the  lake  the  giant  pines 

Stand  like  a  phalanx  grimt 
Arranged  around  their  bannered  ahriaee 

In  mystic  worship,  dim. 
The  waire*s  low  voifie^the  streamlet*s  chime, 
Soft  murm'ring  o*er  departing  time. 
In  measure  mystic,  like  the  hymn 
Breathed  by  adcrlng  sernphine. 

Sweet,  holy  scenes!    Can  hnman  hearto 

Behold  thy  glories  and  be  sad, 
When  night,  like  gloomy  doobi,  deparu, 

And  earth  in  Aidenn  robes  Is  clad) 
When  from  great  nalnre's  breast  there  flows 

Sweet  inspiration,  for  the  wise, 

And  naught  save  beauty,  Joy  and  Ioto, 

Salute  the  gase  of  mortal  eyesf 

Kattem  JournaL 

PRAOnOAI.   BEB   KBBPINO. 

We  g^ve  below  another  extract  from  Mr.  Lang- 
8troth*8  work  on  Bees  : 

The  present  condition  of  practical  bee-keeping 
in  this  country,  is  known  to  be  deplorably  Iow.t- 
From  the  great  mass  of  agricaltaruts,  and  others 
fiiYorably  situated  for  obtaming  honey,  it  reoeives 
not  the  slightest  attention.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  number  of  patent  hives  which  have  been  in- 
iioauoed,  the  ravages  of  the  bee-moth  have  in- 
creased, and  sncoees  is  becoming  more  and  more 
precarious.  Multitudes  have  ahmdoned  the  pur- 
suit in  disgust, while  many  of  the  most  ezpeiienced, 
are  fast  settling  down  into  the  conviction  that  all 
the  so -called'*  Improved  Hives"  are  delusions,  and 
that  they  must  return  to  the  simple  box  or  hollow 
log,  and  **take  up"  their  bees  with  sulphur,  in 
the  old-fa&hioned  way. 

In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  it  requires 
BO  little  courage  to  venture  upon  the  introduction 
of  a  new  hive  and  system  of  management ;  but  I 
feel  confident  that  a  new  era  in  bee-keeping  has 
arrived,  and  invite  the  attention  of  all  interested 
to  the  reasons  for  this  belief.  A  perusal  of  this 
Manual,  will,  I  trust,  convince  them  that  there 
is  a  better  way  than  anv  with  which  they  have 
yet  been  acquainted.  ^  They  will  here  fina  many 
hitherto  mysterious  points  in  the  physiology  of  the 
honey-bee,  clearly  explained,  and  much  valuable 
information  never  before  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  Vears  since  I  first  turned 
my  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  bees.  The 
state  of  my  health  having  compelled  me  to  live 
more  and  more  in  the  open  air,  I  have  devoted  a 
lar^e  portion  of  my  time,  of  late  years,  to  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  their  habits,  and  to  a  series  of 
minute  and  thorough^xperiments  in  the  construc- 
tion of  hives,  and  uie  best  method  of  managing 
them,  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  practical  results. 

Very  early  in  my  Apiarian  studies,  I  procured 
an  imported  copy  of  the  work  of  the  oelelwated 
Huber,  and  constructed  a  hive  on  his  |dan,  which 
fomished  me  with  favorable  opportunities  of  veri- 


Mag  some  of  bis  most  valuable  discoveries  ;  and 
I  soon  found  that  the  prejudices  existing  against 
him,  were  entirely  unfounded.  Believing  that  his 
discoveries  laid  the  foundation  for  a  more  extend* 
ed  and  ]>rofitable  system  of  bee-keeping,  I  began 
to  experiment  with  hives  of  various  construction. 

The  result  of  all  these  investigations  fell  htt 
short  of  my  etpectations.  I  became,  however, 
most  throughly  convinced  that  no  hives  were  fit  fo 
be  used,  unless  they  furnished  uncommon  protect 
tion  against  extremes  of  heat  and  niore  especially 
of  COLD.  ^  I  accordingly  discarded  all  thin  hives 
made  of  inch  stuff,  and  constructed  my  hives  of 
douUed  materials,  enclosing  a  **dead  air"  space 
all  around. 

These  hives,  although  more  expensive  in  the  first 
cost,  proved  to  be  much  cheaper  in  the  end,  than 
those  I  had  previously  used.  The  bees  wintered 
remarkably  well  in  them,  and  swarmed  early  and 
with  unusual  regularity.  My  next  step  in  ad- 
vance, was,  while  I  secured  my  surplus  honey  in 
the  most  convenient,  beautifid  and  saleable  forms, 
so  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  bees  into  the 
honey  receptacles,  as  to  secure  the  largest  fruiia 
from  their  labors. 

Although  I  felt  confident  that  my  hive  possessed 
some  valuable  peculiarities,  I  still  found  myself 
unable  to  remeay  many  of  the  casualties  to  which 
bee-keeping  is  liable.  I  now  perceived  that  no 
hive  could  DC  made  to  answer  my  expectations  un- 
less it  gave  me  the  complete  control  of  the  combs, 
so  that  i  might  remove  any,  or  all  of  them  at  plea- 
sure. The  use  of  the  Huoer  hive  had  convinoed 
me  that  with  proper  precautions,  the  combs 
might  be  removed  without  enragine  the  bees,  and 
that  these  insects  were  capable  of  oeine  domesti- 
cated or  tamed,  to  a  most  surprismg  ctogree.  A 
knowledge  of  tliese  facts  was  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  the  further  progress  of  my  invention,  for 
without  it,  I  shoula  have  regarded  a  hive  desisned 
to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  combs,  as  too  dan- 
gerous in  use,  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  At 
first,  I  used  movable  slats  or  bars  placed  on  rab- 
bets in  the  firont  and  back  of  the  hive.  The  bees 
were  induoed  to  build  their  combs  upon  these  bars, 
and  in  carrying  (hem  down,  to  fasten  them  to  the 
sides  of  the  hive.  By  severing  the  attachments  to 
the  sides,  I  was  able,  at  any  time,  to  remove  the 
combs  suspended  from  the  bars.  There  Was  no- 
thing new  in  the  use  of  movable  bars;  the  inven- 
tion being  probably,  at  least,  a  hundred  years  old  ; 
and  I  had  myself  used  such  hives  on  Bevan's  plan, 
very  ovly  in  the  commencement  of  my  experi- 
ments. The  diief  peculiarity  in  my  hives,  as 
now  constructed,  was  the  facility  with  which 
these  bars  could  be  removed  without  enraging  the 
bees,  and  their  combination  with  my  new  mode 
of  obtaining  the  surplus  honey. 

With  hives  of  this  construction,  I  commenced 
experimenting  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever,  and 
soon  arrived  at  results  vvhioh  proved  to  be  of  the 
very  first  importance.  I  found  myself  able,  if  I 
wished  it,  to  aispense  entirely  with  natural  swarm- 
ng,  and  yet  to  multiply  colonies  with  much 
greater  rapidity  and  certainty  than  by  the  com- 
mon methods.  I  could,  in  a  short  time,  strengtb- 
en  my  feeble  colonies,  and  furnish  those  which  bad 
lost  their  queen  with  the  means  of  obtaining  an- 
other. If  I  suspected  that  anything>was  the  mat- 
ter with  a  hife,  1  could  ascertain  its  true  condition, 
by  making  a  thorough  exaniaatite  of  ever]^  part, 
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tbifl  treatise,  an(i  I  now  believed  that  bee-keeping  Belgium  and  some  parts  of  Germaaj  likewise;  and 
could  be  made  highly  profitable,  and  as  mach  ai  there  can  be  little  doubt  thai  a  large  portion  will 
matter  of  certainty,  as  any  other  branch  of  rural  be  lost 


sw>nomy. 

I  ]>ercdved,  howeter,  that  one  thing  was  yet 
wanting.  .  The  cutting  of  the  combs  nom  their 
attachments  to  the  sides  of  the  hive,  in  order  tojpected  to  recede  in  price,  though  at  the'  present 


The  opinion  is  expressed,  that  under  this  state 
of  affairs,  coupled  with  the  unfavorable  aspect  of 
matters  at  the  East,  breadstuff^  can  hardly  be 


Temove  them,  was  attended  with  much  loss  of 
time  to  mvself  and  to  the  bees,*  and  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate this  operation,  the  construction  of  my  hive 
was  necessarily  complicated.  This  led  me  to  in- 
vent a  method  by  which  the  comljs  were  attached 
to  movable  frames,  and  suspended  in  the  hives,  so 
as  to  touch  neither  the  top,  bottom,  nor  sides.— 
"Bj  this  device,  I  wa^  able  to  remove  the  combs  at 
pleasure,  and  if  desired,  I  could  speedily  transfer 
them,  bees  and  all,  without  any  cutting,  to  an- 
other hive.  I  have  experimented  largely  with 
hives  of  this  construction,  and  find  that  they  an- 
swer most  admirably,  all  the  ends  proposed  in 
their  invention. 

While  experimenting  in  the  summer  of  1851 , 
with  some  observing  hives  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion, I  discovered  that  bees  coula  bemade  to  work 
in  glass  hives,  exposed  to  the  full  light  of  day. — 
The  notice,  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  of  thie 
discovery,  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  an  ac- 
qnaintance  with  Rev.  Dr.  Berg,  pastorof  aDutch 
Keformed  churoh  in  that  city.  From  him,  I  first 
learned  that  a  Prussian  clergyman,  of  the  name 
of  Dsierzon,  (pronounced  Tseertsone,)  had  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  crowned  heads,  by  his  import- 
ant discoveries  in  the  management  of  bees.  Be- 
fore he  communicated  the  particulars  of  these  dis- 
coveries, I  explained  to  Dr.  Berg  my  system  of 
management,  and  showed  him  my  hive.  He  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  wonder* 
nil  similarity  in  our  methods  of  management,  both 
of  us  having  carried  on  our  investigations  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  each  other's  labors. — 
Our  hives  he  found  to  difler  in  some  verr  imf  ort- 
ant  respects.  In  the  Dsierzon  hive,  the  combs 
are  not  attached  to  movable  frames,  bnt  to  bars, 
80  that  they  cannot,  without  cutting,  be  removed 
from  the  hive.  In  my  hive,  which  is  opened  from 
the  top,  any  comb  may  be  taken  out,  without  at 
all  disturbing  the  others ;  whereas,  in  the  Dziei^ 
ton  hive,  which  is  opened  from  one  of  the  ends, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  cut  and  remove  many 
combs,  in  order  to  get  access  to  a  particular  one ; 
Thus,  if  the  tenth  comb  from  the  end  is  to  be  re- 
moved, nine  combs  must  be  first  cut  and  taken 
out.  All  this  consumes  a  large  amount  of  time. 
The  German  hive  does  not  furnish  the  surplus 
honey  in  a  form  which  would  be  found  salable  in 
oar  markets,  or  which  would  admit  of  safe  trans- 
portation in  the  comb.  Notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  it  has  achieved  a  great  triumph  in 
Qermanv,  and  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  culti- 
vation of  bees. 

Thb  Crops  in  Enqland.— The  London.  Mercan- 
tile OazeUe  of  August  5th,  speaking  of  the  wheat 
crop,  says  that  **it  is  certainly  not  promisuig  in  ap- 
pearance ;  and  however  much  it  may  be  favored 
nr  the  weather,  the  yield  must  inevitably  be  short. 
lliere  are  reports  of  blight  from  sevend  parts  of 
the  Kiikgdom»  aatt  fears  are  entertained  of  a  die- 


moment  there  is  some  languor  in  the  market.  In 
consequence  of  the  spread  of  the  potato  disease 
com  aiSoat  has  advanoiMl  in  price. 


ORAPB8. 

This  delicions  fruit  is  raised,  we  are  glad  to 
in  great  plenty  in  and  around  Boston.  Almost 
every  yard,  large  enough  to  plant  a  vine  in,  is  im- 
proved, and  the  care  that  is  bestowed  upon  the 
vines  is  well  repaid  in  the  abundani  yield  they 
present  for  the  cnltivator^s  enjoyment.  The  med- 
icinal properties  of  the'  grape  are  hardly  well 
enough  understood.  They  assist,  by  their  dilat- 
ing properties,  in  removing  obstructions  of  the 
lungs,  hver,  kidneys,  Ac.,  and  in  all  the  protean 
forms  which  dyspepsia  assumes,  they  are  found 
highly  efficacious .  Dyspepsia  and  liver  complaints 
have  scarcely  an  existence  in  the  vicinity  of  rine- 
yards  in  the  old  country,  except  among  the  inva- 
lids from  other  parts,  who  resort  to  these  locali- 
ties to  partake  of  this  delifrhtful  remedy,  to  be 
cored  of  these  maladies.  It  appears  to  biin^ 
about  these  important  results  by  dilutin^r  the 
blood,  and  in  this  manner  relieving  the  obstmo- 
tions,  and  causing  at  the  same  time  a  greatly  in- 
creased ftrculaiion  in  the  skin.  In  fever  they  may 
be  used  alwa^  with  advantage,  the  juice  being 
very  inrigoratmg  and  nutritious.  In  dysentery, 
likewise^  ihey  are  siud  to  be  very  efficacious,  and 
in  grape  growing  countries  an  unlimited  freedom 
of  tne  vineyard,  during  this  season,  it  is  siud,  is 
attended  with  the  best  results.  But  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe  and  sound, 
or  it  may  prove  as  deleterious  as,  in  a  rifjht  con- 
ditifin,  it  is  beneficial.  The  paper  from  which  we 
quote  says,  thev  give  vigor  and  great  activity  to 
ieeble  and  delicate  oonsUtu tions,  and  no  other 
fruit  causes  so  great  a  change  in  the  feelings  and 
strength  of  the  aged,  as  well  as  those  in  the  youth, 
as  the  well  ripened  grape,  when  taken  in  large 
quantities.  Iney  are  antiseptic,  and  arrest  a  ten- 
dency to  decomposition  or  mortification.  They 
cool  the  blood,  allay  irritation,  and  act  ss  a  dilnt- 
ent,  and  thus  remove  obstructions  of  the  vital  sys- 
tem. Indeed,  it  is  the  prince  of  fruits,  and  divine 
inspiration  places  it  even  higher  than  it  is^eld  by 
those  who  ascribe  lo  it  all  these  virtues.  Eat  the 
grape  for  pleasure  and  health,  and  you  will  soon, 
in  most  eases,  feel  that  yon  have  an  increased 
share  of  both. 

Col.  Baptists,  who  has  a  fine  rineyard  of  black 
Spanish  grapes  at  East  Pascagoula,  the  vines  of 
which  are  in  bloom  for  the  third  time  this  season, 
intends  to  try  the  experiment  of  wine  making.  The 
New  Orleans  Delta  does  not  donht  that  in  a  few 
years  the  whole  southern  sea  coast  will  be  one 
extended  vineyard,  producing  the  choicest  wines 
that  are  now  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy  — 
Boston  Post. 
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AX  MAEJsa. 
Th«  Ax  ManD&cturiag  Company  of  Eaat  Doug- 
las tun  out  duly  Tron  ten  to  Mteta  hDDdred  ax- 
es, and  from  mz  to  tan  hnndted  broad  axes, 
adses,  hetcheta,  Jbo.,  of  nearij  fifty  diferml  pat- 
terns. Tbe  procesH  of  muinraotDTe  is  especially 
interegting,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work  ia 
done  by  uiMhiaeTy.  In  thq  first  place,  the  bars 
of  itoa  of  different  sices  are  placed  nodei  ponder- 
oaa  eliears,  wh'icb  sever  the  iron  with  perfect  ease. 
The  patterna  are  then  taken  to  the  rolling  mill, 
and  after  being  heated  are  passed  through  rollers, 
wtiich  form  the  eye  of  tbe  ai.  They  are  then 
bent  over  by  tbe  same  maohine,  and  the  heada 
down.  The  az  then  goes  througb  tbe  process 
of  welding,  which  is  done  by  pamp  bamnieTS, 
after  which  the  steel  is  inserted,  which  is  also 
done  by  hammers.  The  finishing  touch  ia  given 
by  band  hammers.  About  two  handled  persons 
ace  mnployed  in  this  establishment,  their  wa|^ 
ranging  from  one  to  five  dollars  per  day.  The 
proprietors,  Messrs.  L.  B.  &,  A.  Hunt,  are'  ent«r- 
ptiaiog  and  ingenious  man,  and  th^  axes  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  manufacturer.  The 
amount  of  their  buvneee  is  about  $300,000  per 
aanum.  East  Douglas,  we  are  told,  is  a  thriving, 
wideawake  place,  and  is  soon  to  enjoy  the  facili- 
ties of  a  broBcli  railroad. 


FtT  U(  JI(w  Znglni  ParmtT. 

THB  POTATO  HOT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Aa  I  was  passing  a  BeiRhhoi'_ 
&im  last  evening,  I  discovered  his  Geld  of  pota- 
toes— vines  of  luxuriant  growth — had  a  blighted, 
forbidding  oanect,  vellowish  cost,  man;  of  the 
leaves  slirivelled,  edgad  with  black.  I  soon  i  ' 
an  intelligent  former  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
quired  of  bim  tbe  meaning  of  this  appearance. 
said  the  same  was  the  oaae  in  his  fielde,  and  many 
others  about  there,  tliat  it  had  cobm  on  within  a 
few  days,  the  cause  he  did  not  know,— nor  do  I. 
Tbe  lact  is  certain.  What  is  to  follow,  I  cannot 
•By,  whether  this  appearance  of  the  vines  has  any 
oonnection  with  the  tubers  that  are  expected  to  be 
grown,  time  alone  must  determine.  It  will  be 
well  for  all  cultivatois  to  take  notice  of  all  eitra- 


of  any  good.  Youra.  bo., 

DaKva-3,  August  lit,  1853. 

P.  S.  Ve^tation  generally  was  never  more  vig- 
orona,  in  this  ricinity.  Com  looks  firet  rate.  On- 
ions are  sailing  much  from  insects. 


Sf  ATI  TmtpaRAKCi  Convention. — A  ooU  has  been 
issued  for  a  State  convention  of  the  fnends  of  tem- 
perance, to  ha  held  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  Bos- 
teo,  Sept.  18th,  to  devise  measures  for  sustainiog 
tbe  liquor  law  at  the  next  election.  As  the  repeal 
of  this  law  la  to  he  made  a  distinct  question  i: 
November  elections,  the  frieoda  of  temperanes 
mnst  prepare  to  meet  the  stnig^. 


BiniDIHa  AND  PRnNINQ  ENITSa, 


is  pleasant  if  one  bas  work  to  do,  to  have  good 
tools  to  do  it  with.  Many  a  sprightly  lad  has  be- 
come di^usted  with  the  process  of  budding,  from 
being  put  at  it  with  an  old  dull  jack-knife,  that 
probably  did  good  service  in  cutting  up  "cold  junk" 
IB  revolutionuy  times.  This  is  often  the  case  in 
holdiRg  the  plow,  mowu]g,'&o.  The  beginner  eon- 
tracts  awkward  habits  which  require  on  unneces- 
sary expenditure  of  labor,  and  which,  perhaps,  ad- 
here to  htm  and  vex  bim  thtongh  life. 

In  the  above  engraving  may  be  seen  samples  of 
budding  and  pruning  knives,  which  wiU  enable  the 
operator  to  do  the  work  quickly  and  well,  so  that 
his  trees  will  not  suKr,  provided  he  'boa  skill  and 
good  judgment  himself.  The  budding  season  is  at 
hand,  and  these  remarks  may  suggest  to  some, 
the  neoesNty  of  preparation  for  it. 


uara,  oa  road  sciupeb. 
This  implement  is  an  Important  labor-saving  ma- 
chine. It  is  usually  called  a  "road-scraper,"  bnt 
it  is  just  as  valuable  in  many  oases  on  the  farm  as 
the  road.  An  old  and  slovenly  practice  prevailed 
of  throwing  up  furrow  after  furrow,  next. to  the 
is"  and  walls,  until  they  often  became  too 
large  to  be  passed  over  with  the  team ,    The  sera- 
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per  is  a  capital  implement  to  be  used  in  levelling' 
Bach  places ;  so  it  is  for  ezoavations  in  digging  cel- 
lars, or  levelling  iri  the  fields.  It  is  strong,  but 
light;  one  of  them  ought  to  be  in  eyerj  neighbor- 
hood, and  may  be  owned  jointly,  by  several  neigh- 
bors. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THB  AGRIOUIiTUB- 
AL  SOOXBTIBS.— NO.  2. 

^  The  next  article  is  the  Report  of  the  Essex  So- 
ciety. This  is  a  very  interesting  report,  and  con- 
tains many  important  sugeestions.  Although  the 
Secretary  is  not  remarkable  for  a  condensed  and 
laconic  style,  he  has  much  experience  in  making 
reports,  and  does  tbem  up  in  a  workman-like  man- 
ner. This  Society  has  Trom  the  first,  reckoned 
among  its  members  a  large  number  4f  the  most  in- 
telligent and  efficient  men  in  the  county.  Hck- 
ering,  Sal  tons  tall,  Nichols  and  King,  among  those 
who  have  passed  away,  and  Perry,  Proctor,  New- 
hall  and  Dodge,  among  those  who  remain,  are  men 
who  do  not  occupy  themselves  in  works  of  no  value, 
and  who  do  not  trifle  with  their  work.  They  are 
earnest  men  ;  men  who  build  their  own  monu- 
ments ;  who  leave  behind  them,  in  the  moulding 
influence  which  their  opinions  and  examples  exert 
on  the  community  in  which  they  live,  inefiaceable 
marks  of  their  diheence,  fidelity  and  power.  When 
such  men  engage  in  the  noble  work  of  developing 
and  extending  the  science  and  improving  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  not  merely  nrom  love  to  the 
work  itself,  but  from  the  higher  motive  of  doing 
good  to  their  neighborhood,  to  their  State  and  to 
their  country,  we  may  reasonably  expert  important 
results  from  their  labors.  Of  such  results,  the  re- 
port before  us  affords  abundant  evidence.  For  the 
nrst  time  in  its  history,  the  Society  continued  its 
exhibition  during  two  days,  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  report,  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

^  We  notice  that  a  majority  of  the  County  Socie- 
ties in  the  State  have  agreed  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  holdinff  their  anniversaries  during  two 
days.  This  will  give  opportunity  for  a  more  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  stock  and  articles  pre- 
sented, and  also  for  the  discussion  of  important 
agricultural  questions.  The  evening  of  the  first 
day  may  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  in  such 
manner  as  the  trustees  may  direct,  and  cannot 
fail  to  give  increased  interest  to  these  farmers'  fes- 
tivals. 

This  county  has  adopted  the  laudable  practice 
of  awarding  a  premium  for  the  best  essay  which 
may  be  presented,  on  some  subject  immediately 
connected  with  agriculture.  A  committee  is  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  practice  has  led  to  much  intellectual  ef- 
fort, and  has  contributed  to  produce  many  of  the 
excellent  essays  that  have  emanated  from  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Society.  The  premium  for  1852  was 
awarded  to  David  Choate,  £8(].,  of  £ssex,  for  an 
essay  upon  sheep  culture,  which,  with  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  from  Nathan  Page,  brings  the 
whole  subject  before  us.  There  were  formerly 
many  fine  flocks  of  sheep  in  Essex  County.  Sev- 
eral of  its  towns  are  well  suited  to  the  raising  of 
them.  The  granite  ledges  and  rocky  pastures  of 
Cape  Ann  were,  not  many  years  ago,  whitened 


vrith  flocks  of  sheep.  The  farm  of  the  late  Samuel 
Riggs  contained  several  hundred.  But  I  think 
every  sheep  has  disappeared  from  the  Cape ;  even 
the  flock  that  used  to  luxuriate  upon  Thatcher's 
Island,  as  a  perouisite  to  the  keeper  of  the  light 
Houses,  has  all  gone  to  the  *'  tomb  of  the 
Capulets.''  Sheep  raising  has  almost  ceased  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  isuppose  it  is  every  year 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  New  England 
to  compete  with  the  wool  growers  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  and  even  in  the  raising  of  mutton  for 
the  eastern  markets;  the  increasing  facilities  of 
transportation  are  rendering  the  competition  every 
year  more  difficult  for  New  England  farmers.  We 
much  fear  that  the  accurate  statements  and  logical 
reasonings  of  the  essayist,  eyen  were  the^  backed 
by  the  etoqoence  of  his  sifted  brother,  will  fail  to 
restore  the  culture  of  sheep  in  old  Essex,  except 
so  far  as  a  few  of  superior  quality  may  be  raised 
for  the  shambles,  by  those  who  have  peculiar  fa- 
cilities or  a  peculiar  fancy  for  their  culture.  An- 
other cirottmstanoe  we  notice  with  approbation, 
and  that  is,  the  accurate,  concise  and  definite 
statements  accompanying  all  articles  to  which 
premiums  were  awarded.  Many  of  these  state- 
ments are  models  of  their  kind,  and  we  commend 
them  to  the  imitation  of  farmers  in  other  parts  of 
the  State. 

We  should  infer  from  the  report  that  the  show 
of  poultry,  vegetables  and  stock,  did  nut  quite 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  some  former  years. 
But  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  standard  in 
these  respects  is  high  in  Essex,  and  that  some  ar- 
ticles that  would  take  a  premium  in  some  other 
counties,  would  ftul  to  do  so  in  this.  There  are  no 
better  gardeners  in  Massachusetts  than  are  to  be 
found  in  Essex.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  much  effort  to  display  the  productions  of 
their  grounds  on  this  occasion.  Perhaps  this  was 
ovring  to  the  fiaict  that  the  exhibition  was  held  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  county. 

The  culture  of  root  crops  is  receiving  much  at- 
tention in  Essex.  There  are  no  crops  that  are 
surer,  or  that  yield  better  returns.  We  believe 
that  Ikrmers  tmroughout  the  State  are  becoming 
more  fully  oonyincea  of  their  value  and  importance. 

The  exhibifion  of  fruits  must  have  been  yery  fine. 
Nearly  a  thousand  dishes  and  baskets,  filled  with 
the  finest  specimens  of  fruit,  of  all  the  varieties 
nused  in  Essex,  must  have  been  a  sight  well  worth 
a  visit  to  Lawrence.  But  we  confess  we  pity  the 
gentlemen  who  composed  the  Committee.  To  de- 
cide which  were  best  among  such  a  great  yariety, 
where  all  were  good,  musi  haye  been  as  difficult  as 
it  is  for  some  bachelors  to  select  a  wife  from  all  the 
girls  m  the  country  ;  and  what  makes  it  still  hard- 
er for  the  Committee  is,  that  they  were  bound  to 
decide  at  once,  whereas  the  bachelors  often  take 
years  in  making  up  their  minds,  and  some  even 
never  decide  at  all.  We  have  been  much  interest- 
ed in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ives,  the  Chaicman  of  the 
Fruit  Committee,  upon  the  culture  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fruit  which  he  specifies.  They  show  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject  and  a  sound 
judgment,  and  we  commend  them  to  the  attention 
of  fruit  growers  throughout  the  country. 

Only  one  farm  was  presented  for  a  premium,  a 
circumstance  at  which  we  are  not  a  little  surprised. 
It  must  be  owing,  we  think,  to  the  excessive  mod- 
esty of  many  of  we  young  farmers  in  that  county. 
Were  formers  aware  of  tne  advantages  that  they 
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might  derive  from  the  suggestions  of  soientific  and 
intelligent  committees,  while  oarefally  examining 
their  tftrms  and  crops,  they  would  take  more  pains 
to  secure  such  visits  than  they  now  do.  We  have 
often  thought  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  our 
AericuIturS  Societies  could  not  be  better  expend- 
eilthan  in  paying  the  expenses  of  such  commit- 
tees. And  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  it 
would  be  well  to  appoint  several  committees  in 
each  county,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  visit  and 
examine  a  certain  number  of  fiirms  in  each  town 
every  year,  with  the  view  of  advising  their  propri- 
etors in  the  conduct  of  their  &rms,  and  encourag- 
ing them  in  their  efforts  afler  better  and  more  sci- 
entific modes  of  cultivation.  These  visits  should 
not  be  confined  to  good  farms,  where  they  would 
be  most  readily  received,  but  are  least  needed,  but 
should  have  special  reference  to  those  farms  that 
are  suffering  from  the  want  of  well  directed  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  their  proprietors.  Manv  a 
man  who  is  now  discouraged,  and  has  made  up  nis 
mind  that  farming  is  miserable  business,  might  be 
encouraged  to  renewed  effort,  and  put  in  the  way 
of  attaining  more  successful  results  than  he  has 
before  done.     Out  we  have  not  time  to  follow  out 


in  * 'living  green," — the  beautiful  fields  and  swell- 
ing npLands,  stretohing  away  as  far  aa  theeye^san 
see,  in  every  direction, — ^the  ni^y  trimmed  Eng- 
lish hedges,  with  ornamental  trees  interspersed, 
lining  tbe  carriage  road  to  the  house, — the  or- 
chards, burdened  with  ripening  fruit, — the  large 
and  majestic  shade  tree  in  front  of  the  house,  the 
branches  of  which  trail  upon  the  ground, — the 
sweet  little  ponds,  with  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  do^ 
ting  their  surface, — the  extensive  bams,  poultry- 
yards,  hot- houses,  &o., — and  last,  though  not  letfst, 
the  fine  gardens,  botlv  floral  Ad  vegetable^all 
testify  that  Mr.  Webster's  farming  was  on  as 
princely  a  scale  as  his  more  intellectual  efforts. 

The  mansion  is  spacious,  and  is  in  such  perfect 
order  that  it  has  little  of  the  ancient  look  which 
we  expected  to  see.  It  is  furnished  with  much  el- 
egance, but  everywhere  evinces  a  taste  for  the 
simple  and  substantial,  rather  than  the  gorgeous 
and  extravagant.  Many  fine  pqrtraits  adorn  the 
walls,  among  vdiich  we  were  pleased  to  see  one 


in  detail  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  of  Monica,  Mr.  Webster's  favorite  black  cook. 


the  appointtnent  of  such  committees,  especially  if^ 
after  visiting  several  farms  in  a  town  auring  the 
day,  they  should  meet  the  farmers  of  the  town  in 
some  central  place,  and  spend  the  evening  in  social 
conversation  upon  agricultural  subjects.  We  have 
not  time  to  allude  to  many  topics  of  interest  that 
are  suggested  by  this  report. 

The  address  of  Gen.  Oliver  must  have  been  lis- 
tened to  with  much  interest.  It  breathes  the 
right  spirit,  and  ts  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a 
man  of  taste  and  general  information.  There  is  a 
noetic  vein  running  through  it,  which  must  have 
round  a  svmpathizng  chord  in  every  breast  pos- 
sessing the  least  spark  of  poetic  fire,  or  the  least 
warmth  of  imagination.  j.  b. 

Concordf  Aug,  8, 1853. 


BAR.  WBBSTBR'S  MANSION. 

We  visited  the  late  residence  of  Mr.  Webster, 
at  Marshfield,  last  week,  and  ei^oyed  the  privilege 
of  going  over  the  grounds  and  house,  which  have 
80  recently  been  rendered  sacred  by  the  death  of 
their  illustrious  proprietor.  Nearly  everything 
about  the  premises  remains  as  it  was  before  Mr. 
Webster's  decease,  although  the  only  occupants 
are  the  servants  who  have  charge  of  the  mansion. 
The  property  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
appointed  ^y  Mr.  Webster,  and  it  is  yet  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  preserved  in  the  family  entire, 
according  to  his  wishes,  the  demands  against  the 
estate  having  proved  larger  than  was  anticipated. 
Mr.  Fletcher  Webster  still  resides  on  his  own 
place,  about  a  mile  from  his  late  father's  man- 
sion. 

We  were  agreeably  disappmnted  in  Marshfield. 
However  bleak  and  dreary  it  may  have  been  orig- 
inally, taste  and  money  have  certainly  done  much 
towards  making  a  paradise  of  that  portion  of  the 
town  which  Webster  selected  for  his  home.  The 
■mooth  lawns,  which  our  August  rains  have  clothed 


The  library  is  a  lofty  and  beautiful  apartment,  and 
its  shelves  are  still  loaded  with  valuable  books. 
We  looked  with  deep  interest  upon  the  chamber 
in  which  the  great  statesman  breathed  his  last.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  plainly  furnished  rooms  in  the 
house,  but  is  the  chief  point  of  attraction  to  visit- 
ors, who  linger  reverently  and  silently  around  the 
spot  where  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  intellects 
underwent  a  translation  from  a  mortal  to  an  im- 
mortal state.  That  most  impressive  and  memora- 
ble death-scene  will  be  held  in  remembrance  so 
long  as  the  Christian  religion  endures. 

The  tomb  of  Mr.  Webster  is  in  the  old  Marsh- 
field burying-ground,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
(torn  the  mansion.  The  lot  is  enclosed  within  an 
iron  fence,  and  separated  from  the  estate  only  by 
a  carriage-road.  The  tomb  itself  has  been  cov- 
ered with  earth  and  sods,  and  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  green  mound.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  plidn  white  marble  slab,  which  bears  the  simple 
inscription,  *  *D aniel  Webster. '  *  The  day  we  were 
there,  workmen  were  engaged  in  setting  up  the 
small  marble  monuments,  concerning  which  Mr. 
Webster  gave  directions  during  his  last  sickness. 
They  are  four  in  number,  and  are  arranged  on  a  line 
in  front  of  the  tomb,  ull  being  of  the  same  size  and 
style.  One  of  them  bears  the  name  and  age  of 
Mr.  Webster,  with  the  epitaph  which  he  dictated, 
expressing  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity. The  other  monuments  are  in  commemoration 
of  his  first  wife,  and  of  his  deceased  children  and 
grand-children,  and  all  bear  appropriate  epitaphs. 
Within  a  rod  or  two  of  this  spot,  is  the  tomb  of 
Gov.  Edward  Winslow,  who  moved  to  Marshfield 
in  1637,  and  settied  on  land  now  belonging  to  the 
Webster  estate ;  and  all  around  are  thickly  scat- 
tered the  graves  of  the  Puritan  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  the  "Old  Colony,"  many  of  which'are  un- 
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loarked,  save  by  rough,  unlettered  stones,  taken 
from  the  adjoining  fields  or  highways.  An  an- 
cient grave-yard  h  always  a  plaoe  of  interest ; 
hut  doubly  so  is  this  venerable  cemetery,  in  whose 
bosom  Is  deposited  not  only  the  ashes  of  some  of 
the  Others  of  New  England,  but  also  the^rccions 
dust  of  the  foremost  man  of  our  own  times. 


THB  PALMBR  WORM. 

The  iSoston  papers  speak  of  this  destructive  in- 
sect as  one  that  nas  made  its  appearance  this  sea- 
son for  the  first  time  for  many  years.  So  far  as 
tliis  part  of  the  ooAitry  is  cpnoerned,  the  insect » 
b?  00  means  a  new  corner.  A  gentleman  in  this 
place  informs  us  that  he  has  been  fighting  this 
worm  for  twenty  years.  Many  of  the  trees  in 
this  vicinity  have  this  year  been  stripped  of  their 
fi>liage,  but  according  to  his  general  habits  it  is 
about  time  for  the  worm  to  disappear  for  the  aea- 
son.  Those  who  have  exercised  vigilance  and 
care  in  removing  the  insects' neste,  and  have  freed 
their  trees  daily  of  these  troublesome  customers, 
have  succeeded  in  preserving  the  foliage  and  fruit 
of  their  orchards. — Yarmouth  Register, 

m 

Rbmabkb. — Mr.  Wilson,  a  Durseryman  at  Wind- 
ham, N.  H.,  while  we  were  looking  at  thedestruc* 
tion  the  worms  had  made  among  his  trees,  the  other 
day,  said  the  same  worm  had  been  familiar  to  him 
for  twenty  yeaxs,  but  only  few  in  number,  until 
the  preaent  season. 

PBOSPBOTS  OF  THB  CROPS. 

During  the  first  week  in  August,  we  had  abun- 
dant rains.  It  came  moderately,  and  without 
much  wind,  so  that  the  crops  have  not  been  torn 
or  beaten  down.  The  ground  now  ia  thoroughly 
saturated,  in  all  this  region,  as  far  as  the  roots  of 
plants  usually  extend. 

C(Hm  never  looked  better,  and  is  growing  with 
great  rapidity.  If  no  untimely  frosts  touch  it,  the 
crop  will  be  heavy. 

Wheat,  barley  and  oats  have  been  materially 
benefited  by  showers  about  the  last  of  July,  so  that 
ike  heads  are  better  filled  than  was  anticipated. 

A  north-easterly  storm  has  prevailed  now,  Aug. 
8,  for  several  days,  and  has  caught  in  the  swath, 
cock,  or  stook,  a  large  amount  of  hay  and  grain. 
Some  of  the  meadows  will  be  flooded,  but  not 
much  loss  incurred  in  consequence,  as  the  low 
ground  grass  was  growing  vigorously  when  the 
storm  commenced. 

The  afteigrass  and  the  fall  pastures  must  now 
be  very  fine,  and  will  undoubtedly  lessen  the  price 
of  bay. 


Cattle  Market  at  Manchegter,  JV.  H. — ^The 
snbjeot  is  being  a^tated  of  establishing  a  Cattle 
Market  at  MaBcheeter,  N.  H.  There  is  no  market 
of  the  kind  in  the  State.  The  plan  is  to  procure  a 
piece  of  land  containing  ten  or  twelve  acres  and  pre- 
pare it  in  a  suitable  manner  to  aooommodate  the 
Cattle  Market,  and  also  the  State  and.Coanty  Fairs. 
It  is  estimated  that  $100,000  is  now  annually  paid 
in  Manehester  for  meats. 


*  F0r  tk4  I9em  England  F 

BLAST  OH  POTATOBa 


rr. 


Mr.  Brown  :  —  Within  a  week  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  potatoes;  the 
vines  of  some  varieties  have  su£&rea  much  more 
than  others,  such  as  the  White  Chenango,  Sand- 
wich Island  Reds,  &c.  I  think  potatoes  will  roi 
baldy,  this  year.  The  crop  with  me  will  be  cat 
short  at  least  one-third,  if  not  half,  on  the  late 
potatoes.  The  new  variety,  Davis  Seedling,  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  tender  as  some  others.  I  am 
taking  some  notes  on  potatoes,  that  I  may  send 
you  some  day,  if  you  would  like  them.  As  jet 
we  have  found  but  few  rotten  potatoes,  though  in 
passing  fields  I  have  noticed  a  strong  smell,  as 
though  the  tubers  were  more  or  less  rotten ;  one 
of  my  neighbors  told  me  he  could  smell  his  potato 
field  twenty  rods  when  the  wind  was  right. 

Present  appearances  are  unfiivorable  to  good 
crops  of  good  potatoes.  j.  f.  c.  h. 

Newton  Centre^  Aug,  10th. 


BZ7RA0T9,  BBPUBSk  AQ. 
D.  F.,   Sandwich f  Moms,    Tour  article  wiU  be 
^ven  next  week.    Hope  to  hear  from  you  ag^n. 

J.  H.,  Temple,  N.  B.,  will  aeoept  our  thanks 
for  his  interesting  oommnnication  in  regard  to 
Swallows.  We  hope  to  ooUect  facts  from  all  pacts 
of  New  England  in  relation  to  them,  and  always 
feel  obliged  to  our  friends  for  any  information  they 
can  impart.  At  some  future  time,  we  ahaU  ea- 
deaTor  to  satisfy  the  farmer,  that  these  birds  are 
among  the  best  friends  that  be  has,  and  that  their 
destruction  would  be  followed  by  evils  whieh 
might  justly  be  termed,  a  calamity! 

J.  F.  H.,  Newton  Centre,  will  please  consider 
his  health  most  excellent,  for  an  hunidbred  years  to 
come,  so  far  as  our  wishes  can  establish  it  in  full 
bumpers  of  his  pure  currant  wine !  Will  he  com- 
munic&te  the  precise  mode  of  making  it? 

M.  A.  P.,  Waterlown,  Mass.,  will  be  able  to 
obtain  the  white  blackberry  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Nkkd- 
HAX,  of  Dan  vers,  Mass.  He  may  find  an  engraT- 
ing  of  the  plant  in  last  year*8  volume  of  the  Fgr^ 
mer,  page  418. 

'•A.  W.  C,"  Sheldonville,  Mass.,  says  the 
cure  for  garget  is  to  wash  the  udder  in  cold  water 
until  the  inflammation  subsides.  This  wil^  cure 
if  anything  will.  The  sooner  it  is  tried  after  the 
cow  is  attacked  the  better.  The  way  to  prevent 
the  garget,  is  to  keep  the  cow  on  uniform  feed, 
not  changing  suddenly  from  poor  to  good. 

"S  B.  Hooker,"  PouUney,  Vt.,  says  the  dry 
weather  has  essentially  affected  the  crops  in  that 
section  of  country.  The  palmer  worm  has  injured 
the  fruit,  and  the  ' 'grasshopper  has  become  a  bur- 
den." 

GT  l^he  Editor  of  the  Hampshire  and  Franklin 
Express,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  will  please  accept  our 
thanks  for  the  intelligent  article  on  Swallows,  in 
his  paper  of  the  19th  of  August.  It  will  find  many 
delighted  readers. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  on  questions 
which  would  seem  of  so  easy  solution,  it  is  not  set- 
tled yet  at  what  particular  time  the  swallows 
leave  New  England  for  the  South,  or  whether  any 
Of  them  retire  to  the  mud  for  a  winter  retreat. — 
Mr.  White,  of  Selhome,  one  of  the  most  accurate 
Zkaturalists  of  any  age,  had  no  doubt  that  they  do 
hyhemate.  And  although  our  ohliging  friend  of 
the  Express  is  equally  as  confident  that  they  do 
not^  we  hope  to  be  ahle  bye-and-hye  to  adduce 
such  evidence  as  to  convince  the  most  sVeptical, 
that  swallows  do  sometimes  pass  the  winter  in  the 
margins  of  ponds  in  a  state  of  torpidity  I  This  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  all  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  is 
to  U3  intensely  iaterestmg,  and  the  doubts  which 
hang  over  them  all,  show  how  partial  and  incon- 
stant has  been  the  observation  of  nearly  all  per- 
sons upon  them. 


BISCOV^mZBS  AMD 

—  A  new  and  very  usefol  application  of  the 
Daguerreotype  art  has  been  discovered  by  Robert 
Langton,  wood  engraver,  of  Manchester,  England. 
The  discovery  consists  in  applying  photography  to 
blocks  of  polished  boxwood,  such  as  are  ordinari^ 
\j  used  in  his  own  aft  for  wood  engraving,  thus 
rendering  the  blocks  ready  for  the  application  of 
the  engraver's  burin.  This  discovery  will  be  of 
invaluable  service,  as  it  will  save  the  expense  of 
employing  draughtsmen  to  mark  the  blocks  pre- 
vious to  engraving.  Drafts  of  complicated  ma- 
chinery in  perspective,  and  other  difficult  sketch- 
es, which  required  much  time,  expense  and  skill 
in  the  preparation  of  blocks  for  engraving,  can  now 
hh  produced  in  a  moment  with  the  light  of  the 
sun. 

—  A  *' saloon  car,"  combining  elegance,  com- 
fbrt  and  sociability  to  an  extent  not  before  realized 
on  our  railroads,  has  been  placed  on  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  Alba- 
ny Evening  Journal  :— 

**The  bodv  of  the  car,  is  of  the  length  and  near- 
ly a  foot  wider  than  those  in  ordinary  use.  It  has 
a  hall  on  the  ri^ht  hand  side,  about  three  feet 
wide,  out  of  which  four  sfdoona  open,  capable  of 
QCating  eight  persons  each,  and  one  for  n>ur  per- 
sons. In  the  larger  saloons  is  a  sofa,  five  chairs, 
a  centre  table,  and  a  magnificent  mirror.  The 
panneling  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  land- 
scape and  other  paintings ;  the  windows  and  blinds 
are  especially  aaapted  tor  ventilation  and  for  the 
exclusion  of  dust  and  cinders  ;  and  the  whole  is 
splendidly  unique,  neat  and  spacious.  It  is  just 
what  was  needed  for  family  and  other  parties, 
who,  in  their  journeyings,  desire  to  be  alone.  The 
&re  will,  of  course,  be  more  than  in  the  ordinary 
cars,  because  it  contiuns  fewer  seats." 

—  Gutta  Percha  Yamish  is  said  to  be  a  very  ef- 
fectual means  of  preserving  writings,  charts,  bank 
bills,  and  pictures,  as  well  from  injury  by  time  as 
from  forgery  or  alteration.  The  process  consists 
merely  of  running  a  very  delicate  coating  of  gutta 


percha  solution  over  the  surface  of  the  article.  It 
is  perfectly  transparent,  and  it  is  said  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  pictures.  By  coating  both 
sides  of  an  important  document,  it  can  be  kept  in 
the  best  preservation.  It  renders  it  water-proof, 
and  the  plan  would  thus  be  a  valuable  one  for  ship 
charts. 

—  A  correspondent  of  the  Railroad  Record  is  of 
opinion  that  curvature  on  railroads  is  the  main 
cause  of  accidents,  whether  by  collision  or  other- 
wise. Straight  Unes  must,  in  the  end ,  be  adopted ; 
and,  though  at  first  more  expensive,  they  are  in 
the  end  more  economical,  and  are  certainly  safest. 
Curves,  the  writer  contends,  should  be  limited  by 
law,  and  states  that  one  degree  curve,  -or  5,130 
feet  radius,  offers  as  much  resistance  to  a  train  as 
a  grade  of  ten  feet  to  the  mile.  Two  degrees 
equal  fifteen  feet ;  three  degrees  equal  twenty 
feet ;  four  degrees  equal  twenty-five  feet ;  five  de- 
grees equal  thirty  feet ;  six  degrees  equal  thirty- 
five  feet — that  is,  if  a  six-degree  curve  be  located 
upon  a  level,  it  ofiers  the  same  resistance  to  a 
train  as  would  a  grade  of  thirty-five  feet  to  the 
mile,  on  a  straight  line. 

■ 

—  The  following  patents  have  recently  been  is- 
sued :  John  Binder,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  for  im- 
provem'ent  in  hinges  for  folding  bedsteads.  Thom- 
as Crossley,  of  Roxbury>  Mass.,  for  improvement 
in  printed  carpets.  Benjamin  F.  Delano,  of  Chel- 
sea, Mass.,  for  improved  rudder-brace.  John  P. 
Schencke,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  assignor  to  John  P. 
Scheneke  and  Adolpho  S.  Saroni,  of  same  place, 
for  improvement  in  breech-loading  fire-arms.— 
Aury  G.  Coes,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  improved 
screw-wrench.  William  Coleman  and  Stephen 
G.  Coleman,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  improved 
ship's  block.  Abijah  R.  Tewksbury,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  improved  boat  or  scow.  Henry  Stan- 
ton, of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  improvement  in  discharging  breech-loading 
fire-arms. 


^I>t)ertidmg  Department. 


O-  A  limited  namber  of  adTertUcments  of  an  appropriate 
character  wtH  be  inserted  In  the  monthly  Farmer  at  the  fol 
oiviitg 

a  A,  T  B  a. 

For  one  square  of  15  lines,  one  Insertion tl.OO 

For  ench  subsequent  Insertion HO 

fCT  The'aboTe  rates  will  be  charged  for  all  advertisements 
whether  longer  or  shorter. 


Middlesex  Agrieattoral  Society. 

THE  Committee  appointed  to  view  Ftimu  in  Middfesix 
County  will  enter  opon  their  dntlea  on  Monday,  the  5th 
day  of  September,  1853. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  enter  for  premloms  on  Farms, 
Orchards,  and  Meadows,  are  requested  to  make  spplicstton  to 
the  Secretary  at  Concord,  or  either  of  the  Committees,  be* 
fore  the  first  dsy  of  September. 

CHABLE8  BaBBIOOE,  Pepperell. 
SAMUEL  CHANDLER.  Lexington.  ^    Commtftee. 
SIMON  BROWN,  Concord. 
July  23,  185S.  6w 
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Fishkill  Landing  Norsery. 

Si  MILES  NOETH   FROM  THE  NEWBUR6H  FERRY. 

TflE  subscriber  respectfully  solicits  the  atten- 
tion of  Fruit  Growers  and  dealers  in  Fruit 
Trees,  to  his  large  stock  for  sale  this  fell,  consist- 
ing of  FORTY  THOUSAND  APPLE  TREES, 
^^^^^  of  the  most  approved  vurieties,  6  to  10  feel  high, 
iflS^JSTTeach,  or  $12  per  hundred. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  PEAR  TREES, 
embracing  all  the  ▼arieiles  in  general  coltivation,  5  to  7  feet 
high,  30  cents  each,  on  Pear  stocks.  On  quince  the  trees  are 
yery  thrifty,  and  include,  in  addition  to  the  leading  standard 
sorts,  many  of  the  ncwyarleties  cf  recent  Introduction, which 
promise  well. 

THIRTY  THOUSAND  CHERRY  TREES, 
two  to  three  years  old,  of  nearly  all  the  popular  kinds  in  enl- 
tiyation  — Dwarf*,  en  Mahaleb  stocks,  of  the  choicest  yarie- 
tles,  can  also  be  supplied,  6  to  8  feet  high,  918  to  $30  per  han- 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  PLUM  TREES, 
of  the  most  highly  esteemed  sorts,  84  cents  each,  $30  per  hun- 
dred ;  Trees  thrifty,  pretty,  and  of  fine  size. 

A  large  stock  of  Apricot,  mostly  on  Plum  stocks,  at  #30  on 
Flam,  $18,50  on  Peach,  per  hundred. 

THIRTY  THOUSAND  PEACH  TREES, 

of  the  most  valuable  standard  varieties,  one  to  two  years 
growth  on  the  inoculation,  10  cents  each,  $8  per  hundred. 
No  peach  pits  are  planted  but  from  a  disulct  where  the  *'Yei 
lows  '*  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 

The  stock  of  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  Vines  is  very 
large,  two  to  four  years  old,  with  fine  roots  ;  having  been  an- 
nnaliy  cut  back,  they  are  in  fine  condition  for  vineyard  plant- 
lng~$10  to  $16  per  hundred. 

TWO  THOUSAND  QUINCE  TREES, 

mostly  of  the  Apple  variety  }  Currant  and  Raspberry  bushes, 
Strawberry  plants,  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  Roses,  Ac.ftc. 

FIFTY  THOUSAND  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Ornament- 
al Trees,  suituble  for  Lawns  and  Avenues,  many  of  which  are 
of  large  size  Hnd  fine  form—among  which  are  10,000  Arborvits, 
ii  feet  to  5  feet  high,  $12  to  $30  per  hundred.  (Not  from  the 
State  of  Maine.) 

EIGHTEEN  THOUSAND  Balsam  Fir,  IJ  «o  5  feet  high, 
at  from  $15  to  30  per  hundred— together  with  Norway  Spruce, 
Native  rtpruce,  Scotch,  Austrian  and  Weymouth  Pines,  Ju- 
nipers, Deoaar  Cedar,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  English  and  Irish 
Yew  icOt 

FIVE'THOUSAND  Red  Cedars,  of  suitable  sice  for  screens. 

The  most  highly  prized  varieties  of  the  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Ac,  ▼'hich  have  recently  originated 
In  this  couniry  and  Europe,  have  been  procured  as  early  as 
practicable,  and  tested,  or  are  in  the  course  of  being  tested,  on 
the  grouudH  of  the  proprietor  The  new  and  rare  Deciduous 
and  Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees  are  annuailv  imported,  of 
which  flue  plants  can  be  furnished.  .4,000  seeding  Oaks  and 
Elms,  imported  four  years  since,  are  among  the  deciduous 
Trees,  many  of  them  very  remarkable  in  their  growth  and  ap- 
pearanue. 

The  past  summer  has  been  favorable,  and  trees  of  every  des- 
cription have  made  a  fine  growth. 

The  Nursery  is  located  within  2^  miles  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Depot,  at  Fishkill  Landing.  Steamboats  run  daily  to 
New  York  and  Albany,  from  Newhurgh. 

Trees,  &c.,  when  ordered  will  be  taken  up  carefully,  cor 
rectly  labelled,  packed  in  the  best  manner,  forwarded  agreea 
ble  to  order,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay.    Charges  for 
packing  made  only  to  cover  dost. 

Catalogues  sent  in  exchange  for  a  letter  stamp. 

DANIEL  BRINC^ERHOFF. 

Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y  ,  Aug.  18,  1858. 


Highland  Inrseries,  Newbni^li, 

^  NEW  YORK. 

^MBjl^      A.  SAUL  A  CO.,  in  calling  the  attentioa  of 

^^HSBP  their  patrons  and  public  in  general  to  their  Texy 
^HHHp  extensive  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
^^V^^  Shrubs,  Ac.  4cc.,  which  they  oflkr  for  male  the 
,^g^|y^^^  coming  autumn,  would  remark,  that  owing  to 
the  past  summer  being  one  of  the  most  favorable  for  tfee 
growth  of  trees  which  Uiey  have  had  for  many  years  in  this 
vicinity,  their  stock  of  treea  and  plants  in  everp  departmeni 
is  large,  more  thrifty ^  and  in  every  respect^ner  tbaD  oaaa! 

To  particularize  within  the  limits  of  an  advertfasemcai 
would  be  impossible ;  they  therefore  refer  ;i/anf era  and  de^ 
ers  in  trees  to  their  CaUlogue,  a  copy  of  which  will  beaent 
to  all  post  paid  applicanU,  on  enclosing  a  Post  Offict  stamp 
for  the  same. 

They  invite  especial  attention  to  their  aioek  of  Btandaid 
and  Dwf.  Pear  Trees,  which  are  unusually  floe  ;  alao  Cherry 
Trees,  as  well  as  Plum,  Peach,  Apricot  and  Nectarine  ;  also 
Crape  Vines,  Gooseberrries,  Currants,  Raspbeales,  Strawber- 
ries, Ac,  in  every  known  variety. 

600,000  very  strong  two  year  old  Osage  Orange  Plants,  in 
three  sizes^  at  ten,  eight,  and  six  dollars  per  1(00.  Together 
with  Buckthord  Plants,  Arbor  Vittt,  Ac. 

Highland  Nurseries,  Newbuigh,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8, 1653. 
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THE  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER 

EAGLE   DOUBLE   PLOWS. 


Super-Phosphate  of  Lime, 

IN  bags  and  barrels,  made  by  C  B.  DsBURG,  a  warranted 
pure  and  genuine  article,  with  full  directions  for  use.  For 
sale  by  GEO.  DAVENPORT,  5  Commercial,  corner  of  Chat- 
ham St.,  Boston,  agent  for  the  manufacturer. 

Also,  for  sale.  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust,  Burnt  Bone,  Gua- 
no, and  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 
March  26, 1858.  t^ 

Cfarden  Seeds. 

WE  respectflilly  solicit  the  attention  of  purchasers  of  GAR 
DEN  SEEDS  to  our  extensive  stock,  which  we  offer  foi 
sale.  We  have  all  the  sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds  that  have 
proved  worthy  of  cultivation}  also,  Grain.  Grass  and  Flowej 
Seeds.  All  the  varieties  are  raised  and  selected  expressly  for 
our  trade,  and  we  do  with  confidence  recommend  them  to  all 
who  deatre  to  procure  seeds  that  will  prove  true  to  their  namea 
ICr  Catalogues  gratia,  on  application. 

RUGGLEB,  NOUR8E,  MASON  &  CO., 
Jan.  1.  Over  Q,ulncy  Market,  Boston. 


THE  superior  merits  of  these  Plows,  consist  In, 
1.  The  mode  of  atuchlng  the  forward  mould-board  to  the 
beam,-by  which  great  strength  and  durabiliiv  are  secured,  as 
also  the  various  desirable  changes  In  depth  of  work,  and  rela- 
tive depth  of  each  plow,  the  same  being  regulated  to  any  ahade 
of  nicety,  with  perfect  facility. 

3.  The  entire  and  handsome  overturning  of  the  sod  furrow, 
by  the  forward  mould-board,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  width 
of  furrow  taken  by  the  plow,  placing  it  beneath,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  teeth  of  the  harrow,  cultivator,  or  other  iaple* 
ment,  so  that  it  Is  In  no  case  dragged  to  the  surface  in  tbe  if- 
ter-cultivation  of  the  crop: 

3.  The  thorough  and  finished  work  done  by  the  rear  mould- 
board,  in  taking  up  iu  furrow  of  under  soil  and  sifting  or  eeet- 
tering  it  over  the  inverted  sod,  so  as  to  entirely  fill  to  the  sur- 
face, and  at  the  same  time  break  open  any  undue  cohesion  ol 
the  soil,  leaving  the  plowed  land  in  a  finely  pulverized  condi- 
tion, requiniig  little  labor  with  the  harrow  or  other  surface- 
working  instrnmenL— and  indeed,  in  all  tolerably  free  louns, 
rendering  the  use  of  these  ins(rnment«,  as  pulverizers,  quite 
unnecessary: 

4.  The  remarkably  light  draught  of  the  plow,  tn  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  work  and  the  thoroughness  or  pulverization 
accomplished. 

SevernI  sizes  of  the  BOSTON  A  WORCESTER  EAGLE 
DOUBLE  PLOW,  are  made  by  thesubacriben,  from  pattens 
of  th^lr  own  original  invention.  They  invite  their  friends  and 
customers  to  examine  these  Plows,  as  to  quality  and  durabil- 
ity, of  material,  thoroughness  and  finish  of  conatruction,  and 
to  test  their  working  properties. 

Manufactory  at  Worceater,  and  Warehouse  Qnincj  Hall, 
over  the  Market,  Boston. 

RUGGLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  dt.CO. 

April  80, 185S. 

Church  and  Barn  Yanes. 

THE  Vane  as  used  on  either  churches  or  barns  combines 
both  usefulness  and  ornament.  The  subscriber  ha«  hsd 
many  years*  experience  in  the  making  of  Vanes,  and  has  man- 
ufactured a  large  number  which  have  given  unifonn  satialao- 
tion.  His  patterns  have  been  procured  at  roucJi  pains  and 
expense,  and  embrace  quite  a  variety  of  those  most  approved 
and  sought  after.  His  construction  of  Vanes  is  under  his  own 
eye  and  of  the  best  and  most  durable  material,  copper  only 
being  used.  Those  in  want  of  Vanes  for  either  churches  or 
barns,  are  invited  to  make  trial  of  those  made  by  the  subscri- 
ber. On  the  score  of  expense,  strength  and  beauty,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  what  is  required.  1.  S.  TOMPKINS, 

54  (formerly  21)  Union,  near  Hanover  8t.,  Boston. 
May  21, 1^.  6mV^ 
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Tbe  Farmers*  Librarf. 


TUBT  RECEIVED,  Ihntollawbifai 
cmlnenl  Amarlcmi  ind  Buropemn  k 


IBDduS  ooil 
ID  iha  Fum, 


Friu  Euay  on  Uuuni.  by  Dub, 
AmericaD  Muck  BoDk,  by  Brown*, 
LaetntH  on  Prulbul  Arrienllnn,  bi  JobiHMB*, 
Elamcnu  of  BcleDilOc  Airlcalion,  1^  NarlDB, 
FKUElpIn  of  Agrtcnilan,  by  TUmti 
Piullul  Af  rlcnllon,  by  Jobniona, 
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Hive  nnd  floBay  Bee,  by  RIchardiOD,  sg 

Bee  Keeper'a  Manul.  by  Miner,  M 

Bird  Funcler,  by  Browne,  papei  aS  eanu,  M 


American  Fowl  BrMder,  hy  Moo 

Anxilcan  Her<l  Book,  by  Alien, 

ABierl.en  Shephard,  by  UoiriU, 

Doniuilc  Anlmila,  by  Allan, 

Dlaeuti  or  Animal*, by  Cole, 

Hlnu  ID  Bptruinen,  by  Lewis, 

Dadil'a  Analomy  andPhyalDlcvi  oftkaHorM, 

ManiveDieni  oIBbeep,  by  Canljald,  ' 

Horae  Dnclor,  "      ' 

BDenon'a  Treaila*  on  Hilck  Cow*, 
TrB4U»a  on  Hoi  Uouaea,  by  Lenchaia, 

Allen  on  the  Onpa, 
Bctaenck'a  Trii  d^ook. 
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mnEundenlmed  will  b*  happy  loibow  a  choice  kl  o!  [m 
midence  in  Melroae.    Thli  aiock  l>  from  the  beat  In  Bsfland! 


Farm  In  Westboro',  Mass., 


M. 
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■calioii  la  pnii 
IH,  bull!  by  B. 


high,  wYih  Bcellarnnder  Iha  ithoio.  Wood-*hoiiie!°lS  by  » 
r.«Ii  work-ahop  IS  by  li  feeti  carriage  and  baa  hoUK,  16  by 
11  Mil  poDllry  yar<l,30byS3leei,  FiclDied  by  il.i  kaceS 
reel  high;  ban,  CD  by  »  feet,  wlib  cellar  under  Iheaame  lo 
b'h  l."l.'l''  '""d  '"^•"'''" ^"^"  cnnialnlng  abom  Am 
kii  ih.  M.h  .«r,h.  vi,^>.«  .-J I J? J ?  poUM,  ana 


bgabela  of  catrou  bacta  and  8.  luroipa,  86  barrali  graRed 
rr(ill,b(aidea  legetablea  need  In  ihe  lamlly .  For  furiher  Infor 
malion.  apply  ai  ihia  oltlce,  of  Heeara.  HIHON  BROWN  or 
WILLIAM  3IMOND3;  n  Weatboro',  of  Heaara.  FATB». 


flaying  Tools. 


1000  dozen  eaperiot  GroBs  Scjthes. 

PHILLIPS,  UeiHr  A  Colby'a— DatUng'i-FaTwcll'a— Hana- 
Mi  A  Lamb'a-Key«  k  Donn'.,  *  ■-■«•- 

1000  dozen  Scythe  Sneathe. 
2500  doien  Ha;  Rakea. 

nall'a,  BInoDda-i.  Carpooler'a,  Page  *  WakofiHd^,  Robln- 
iD'a,  Diiffan'a  and  Efl|ilsb  beat  Hand  Rakea, 

500  Drag  Eakea. 

Tbia  B^»  i"  •  SyHil  between  ibe  Hand  and  floras  Bat* 

3000  dozen  Scythe  Rifles. 
ClBrk>a  celebrated  Wheutone  Oril  and  Emery  Blflo   Alao. 
Ulln'a,  Anaon-B,  Wlllard'a,  and  olhcn. 

200  groBB  Scythe  Stones, 
aalnebaug,  Cbocolate,  Norway  Rag  mil  iinlUnFoDditko, 
Woodward  aJld  Talaere  [Enillab^  Bcyihe  Blonea. 
20  tons  OrinilB tones, 
ell  aelecled  enortRienl  of  the  celebraleil  Bine  Bh eel, 
Jta        *'"^'  ''™''"'"'"''''''l'f'"i  monntedonKaniea 
^aione  Fliiuro.,  .li;    Flanie^  Arbora,  Cranka  and 

800  Horse  Hay  Rakes. 
whi!h'wli?b""id""''°''  ^'''"  ''"'""'  HarBaket) 
,  by  RUGOLBB,  NOVRsV!M'A»>i«*A  Co!, 


Aldemey  Calves  for  Sale. 


K  MR.  wAsTER'S  STOCK. 
'a.ihorooib  brad. 
lAWerncy,  lAjrahlte. 
"A.,"IIoi41fiBoatonPoai 
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Old  Colony  Nurseries. 

Wanted,  5  to  10,000  Apple  Stocks  of  good  qual 
ity.  Apply  to  0.  M.  WATfiON,  Old  Cokmj 
^urseriel«,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where  may  be  hud 
every  variety  of  Fruit  and  OriiRmental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  I'lanta,  Green-hoiiae  Pianis,  dec.-,  also, 
i'ear,  (berry,  Plnm,  Paradise  and  Mahalel 
Storks,  for  Nurseries. 

A  great  vuriety  of  young  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrulis. 
from  93  to  f  10  per    00,  for  Nurseries  or  ornamental  planting 
DahTtas,  Verbenas,  Roses,  Pea  Heliotropes  and  Farhrlaa,  new 
dwarfi;hr>»withemuuiit,(  100 sons,)  Phloxes,  Iris,  Herhacenuti 
Plants,  Japan  Lilies,  &e.,  in  great  variety,  including  many  no 
▼eltiea  lately  imported.    Strawberry  plants  in  ^0  varieties. 

Carriajte  pahl  to  Boston.     CatHloguea  gratis,  and  prepaid 
oa  receipt  or  one  sump. 

Feb.  96.  tf 

8traw1»erry  Planls,  Ae. 

1  Ait  fififk  PI^^S  strawberry  Plants,  of  the  following 
XUU^UUU  kinds:— Fay«8  Seedling,  Rtehardson's  Early, 
Richardson's  LatejIIovey's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine  and  Scotch 
Ronners. 

lOoo  Dutch  Curbant  Bvsii^s,  red  and  white. 

A  lot  of  Uorae  Chektnut, Larch  and  Mnple  Trees,  6  to  Sleet 
high.  For  sale  by  PaRKER  A  WHITE, 

69  *  63  Btackatone  Street,  Boaton. 

Aug.  37,  lasa.  4w 
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The  FABMKft,  is  devoted  txclunveljf  to  AgricQltisre,  Hor- 
ticulture, and  their  kindred  Arts  and  Sciences;  makiofl;  i 
volume  of  576  octavo  pages,  embellished  with  nnmcrous 
gravings.    It  may  be  elegantly  bound  in  muslin,  embowcd  i 
gilt,  at  2't  cts.  a  volume,  if  left  at  the  office  of  publicaiioii. 

O*  Also  published  at  the  aame  office  every  Saiard»y,  en  a 
large  handsome  folio  sheet,  the 

N£W  ENGLAND  FARMBR,  (WBJQKXY,^ 
An  Ind^endent  Agriculturul  family  Wewapofer, 

The  News  and  Miscellaneous  departments  under  the  chaige 
of  WILLIAM  SIMONDS,  will  incliMie  a  full  and  carefol  re- 
port of  the  news  of  the  markets,  and  the  news  of  the  week, 
such  as  Domestic,  Foreign  and  Marine  Intelligence,  Congrea 
sional  and  Legislative  proceedings,  Temperance  and  Rcltgjioe- 
Intelligence,  and  a  general  variety  of  Literary  and  Miacellsses 
ous  matter,  adapted  to  family  rending,  con  •prising  wore  mm- 
ful  and  valuable  reading  matter  than  any  other  Agricultnni 
Newspaper  published  in  New  England.     Ever)  thing  of  a  hnit* 
ful  or  even  donbtftil  tendency  will  be  carefully  excluded  from 
its  columns. 

O"  Terms  $2,00  per  annum  In  advance. 
I'he  monthly  contains  nearly  the  aame  matter  as  the  Agri- 
cultural department  of  the  weekly. 

(Cr  Postmasters  and  others,  who  will  forward  f«vr  new 
subacribers  on  the  above  named  terma,  for  either  pablicatic«, 
shall  receive  a  fll\h  copy  gratis  for  one  year. 

07  All  orders  and  letters  should  be  addreesed,  pot /-/»A»rf, 

RAYNOLB8  &  N0UH8S, 
QviMCT  Hall,  South  Makkst  Stukt,  Bostos. 
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AQRICriTIaTUHAIi 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SKED  STORE, 

qUIircr  HALL,  OVER  THE  MARKET,  BOSTON. 


THE  Proprietors  having  recently  enlarged  their  Wareh< 
and  Increased  their  works  at  Worcester,  would  respect- 
fully invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  in  AGRI- 
CULTURAL *  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  GAR- 
DEN and  FIELD  SEEDS,  Ac,  to  their  stoek,  comprising  the 
largest  and  best  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  United  dtwes, 
which  are  ofllhred  at  low  prlcea. 

Of  PLOUGHS— we  have  the  greateet  variety  ef  kiada  and 
sices. 

Improved  Sod  Plongha,  for  flut  Ihrrovra— improved  deoicfc 
Ploughs  for  lapped  furrows — Improved  Stubble  Ploogha,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  deep  tillage,  or  varying  fir^  6  io  13 
inches  in  depth. 

Self-sharpening,  Hill  Side,  Sub-eoil,  Doable  Mould,  Con. 
Cotton  and  Rice  Plougha. 

(  y Under  Huy  Cutters,  Smith's  Patent  Lever  Gate,  and  oth- 
era.  Patent  Com  Shellers,  with  and  without  Sepamtofh. 
^ed  Sowers,  of  various  alxes  and  prices.  Batdielder^  paieoi 
Com  Planter,  Improved.  Fanning  Mills  of  various  sixea, 
Horse  Powers,  Tlireahlng  Machinea,  thermometer  Chnms. 
Bobbins'  patent  Centriftigal  Cham.  Cylinder  Chum,  Dash 
Chum,  Cora  Planters,  tMetherwtth  almost  every  article 
wanted  on  the  Plantation,  Farm  or  Oaiden. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  tent  gratia  on  application,  float  paid 
RUGOLB8,  NOUltSE.  MASON  &  CO. 

Boston  and  Worceeter,  Maaa.,  Jan.  1.  1863  tf 

Pure  Bred  Fowls. 

For  aale  at  a  moderate  price,  if  applied 
for  soon,  White  and  BufT  Bhan|h>;ee,  Gold 
and  Silver  Spangled  Ilambargh  or  Pheas- 
ants, Black  Spanli^h  and  BoI<oii  Grays} 
also,  Ja^a  Pea  P^wls,  Black  Norfdk  Tur- 
keys and  Bremen  Geese.  These  Fowls  are 
from  Imported  and  prise  stocks,  and  very  flue,  and  can  i  e  for- 
warded by  express  at  short  notice.  For  fonher  partlcnlan 
address  H.  H.  LITTLE, 

Ciet  Manhfleld,  PlymmiitfCownty,  Mess. 
Aug.  20, 1653.  6w 


OBVOISO  TO  AaRIOnLTUSi:  ANS  1X8  KUTBHED  ARTB  AND  BCIENOEB. 

OL.  V.  BOSTON,  OCTOBER,  1853-  NO.  1( 


RAIt40LD9  *  NOURRE,  Piori 


8IHON  BROWN,  Edii 


OAtiBNSAB  FOR  OOTOBBB. 


Bkvant,  in  his  beuutifal  poem  on  tha  "Ditath  of 
the  Flowers,"  where  he  bo  vividlj  deBcribet  oui 
•atoiDD  scenery,  avfe, — 

"Tli>  wirlanektiii  d:iyi  icc  come,  Ihe  ujilnl  of  (he  Tur,"— 

and  in  eo  hJidK'  onlj  ntter*  the  oommoD  Benti- 
ment  ofttearlj  iJI  our  people.  There  ia,  in  one 
sense,  a  melancholy  aspect  in  the  djing  year. — 
The  bright  falnesa  nod  vigor  of  the  groas  and 
leans  and  flowera,  haa  ehrunk  and  bowed  a  lit- 
tle, aa  the  first  tooches  of  eige  and  oore  npon  a 
beBatifal  womnn.  "ETery  day  a  flower  dropa 
ftom  out  the  wr.  :ith  Uiat  binds  ita  brow — not 
b«  renewed.  Evory  hour  the  aou  looks  more  a 
more  aakanoe  Dpi-^a  it,  and  the  winds,  tboae  aui 
mor  flatterers,  ciime  to  it  leu  fawningly.  Every 
Itreath  shakes  d  >wn  showers  of  ita  lea^  attire, 
leaving  It  gradnailj  barer  and  barer,  for  the  blasts 
of  winter  to  blow  Chrongh  it.  Etctj  morning  and 
erening  takes  away  from  it  a  |K>rti<m  of  that  light 
which  givas  beauty  to  its  life,  and  ohilla  it  more 
and  more  into  that  torpor  which  at  length  oonati- 
tutea  ita  temporary  death.  And  yet  October  is 
beautiful  still,  no  leas  'for  what  it  gives  ijian  what 
it  takesaway  i'  and  even  for  what  it  gives  during 
the  very  act  of  taking  away." 

Spring  brings  ita  gentie  airs,  its  burating  buda 
and  eipaading  Bowera,  and  eummerpnta  on  its  full 
dreas  of  "living  green  ;"  but  anlnmu,  like  the  la- 
dy who  doabta  whether  her  charms  are  aa  attrac- 
tiva  aa  they  once  were ,  puta  on  her  livery  of  many 
bnea,  and  sports  in  gorgeous  colors. 

OcTODR  it  an  important  month  to  the  farmer  in 
many  particulan.  Great  care  ianeoeiaaryiaprs- 
Miring  the  crops  b«  has  labored  so  aadduouoly  to 

I  obbun,  and  in  preaerving  tbe  aeeda  upon  which  he 

I..     .     ia  to  depend  for  (iitarecropa. 

Afplib,— Vnuaaal  ran  with  thia  bm\  wfll  bs 


well  repaid  this  year  by  the  high  price  which  they 
will  command.  Apples  will  keep  better  by  being 
placed  on  ftamea  in  a  cool  cellar  as  soon  aa  taken 
from  tbe  tree  ;  or,  if  put  in  barrels,  place  them  at 
once  in  tbe  cellar,  rather  than  leave  them  out  ex- 
posed during  the  day  to  the  hot  aun  and  to  th« 
low  temperature  of  the  nights.  Tbeee  constant 
ohangea  are  injurious.  Qreat  care  ia  necesearyia 
tbe  first  place,  in  pioking  and  assorting  them,— 
Haifa  peck  of  bad  applea  Id  a  barrel  would  apcdl 
the  Bale  of  the  whole  with  many  a  good  customer  ; 
aaaort  them  into  different  grades,  and  the  hi^ 
price  on  the  beat  will  bring  up  a  fair  average  oo 
the  whole.  All  articles  sent  to  market  should  bo 
oGBorted  in  thia  way.  Sales  are  then  quick,  aa  the 
whole  matter  is  readily  understood  by  both  pai» 

Boon. — So^  beets  and.mangel  wurtiel  should 
be  secured  before  any  severe  fruata  occur.  But 
aa  aoon  aa  arrived  at  maturity,  which  may  be 
known  by  tbe  discolored  and  dead  leaves,  they 
siiould  be  barveeted ,  or  they  lose  some  of  their  nn- 
tritioas  properties. 

But*  begaa,  and  flat  turnips  may  remain  till  tbe 
ground  begins  to  ireeie ;  they  atill  grow  when 
heavy  froate  ocoor,  and  when  the  weather  is  quite 

Oabbagib  may  ^so  remmn  ont  till  snow  falla. 
A  fine  way  to  preserve  them  for  winter  use  is  to 
dig  a  trench  in  the  o^ar,  and  after  taking  the 
plants  np,  roots  and  all,  set  them  closely  in  the 
trench,  where  they  will  keep  fresh  and  hard  tfl] 
spring,  if  the  light  is  eioluded. 

CAuurLowiRs  may  be  kept  in  tfaa  same  men- 
ner,  and  will  throw  oat  fine  heftds  on  plants  that 
hod  bat  just  b^un  to  head  when  token  from  the 
garden.    But  they  must  have  tbe  light. 

All  reois  that  have  come  to  maturity  and  are 
placed  away  for  winter  use,  are  better  for  having 
the  light  eioladed. 

Squasbs. — Theee  may  be  kept  through  the  en- 
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tire  winter  by  hanging  them  np  in  rooms  where 
they  will  not  freeze.  They  sorely  rot  if  kid  in 
a  mass,  touching  each  other. 

PuHFKiNs  may  be  fTaeked  in  straw  or  hay  in 
warm  bams  and  kept  a  long  time  without  fteerang, 
and  then  make  a  change  of  food  for  milch  oows 
which  tiiey  highly  relish,  i 

Sbbds. — ^Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  best  seedfrfor  future  planting,  and  have 
them  placed  where  they  will  be  free  from  the  dep- 
redations of  mice,  and  ftom  dampness.  It  is  a 
poor  time  to  hunt  up  seeds  and  dedde  what  it  is 
best  to  sow  and  plant  after  the  soil  is  ready  fiar 
the  seed. 

TinBKR  AND  FcsL.^It  is  sald  that  timber  and 
fuel  cut  from  July  lb  November  is  more  valuable 
than  if  prepared  at  any  other  season. 

HusKEMO. — This  work  is  too  often  done  in  a  care- 
less and  slovenly  manner.  The  tips  and  butts  of 
the  ear  should  be  taken  off,  as  well  as  the  silks. 
To  do  this  work  well,  pays  well  in  the  end — 
Large  quantities  of  com  piled  in  the  bam  at  once, 
are  liable  to  heat,  and  injure  the  gnun.  It  is  much 
less  liable  to  hurt  in  the  field. 

October  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  months 
of  our  climate.  No  blight  has  fallen  opon  the 
crops  to  make  futile  the  kbors  of  the  former's 
hands,  and  amid  the  ingathering  of  the  bountiful 
products  of  the  year,  he  ought  to  possess  a  con 
Btantly  greatful  heart,  and  realize  a  great  deal  of 
asjoyment. 

For  th9  Jfeto  Engiaud  Famur, 
KORTHBRN 


Mr.  Editor  : — At  the  State  Faur  recently  held 
at  Montpelier,  several  varieties  of  apples  which 
were  new  to  me  were  presented  by  Mr.  Bailey, 
of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  a  ^ntleman  of  much  ur- 
banity, and  of  great  intelli^nce  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  growing  of  fruit.  Perhaps  your  read- 
ers are  better  acquainted  with  them  than  I  am. 
But  they  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  a  passing  no^ 
tice. 

The  Bailee/  Spice,  a  seedling  which  Mr.  Bailey 
has  introduced,  is  a  beautiful  white  apple,  with 
furrows  running  from  the  stem  to  the  calyx,  of 
medium  size,  sprightly,  pleasant,  comes  to  maturi- 
ty about  the  last  of  September,  a  fine  apple  for 
the  table  and  for  cooking. 

The  Champlain  is  a  smaller  white  apple.  The 
flesh  is  white  and  delicate,  of  agreeable  flavor. 
The  SaUy  Autumn,  a  delicate  light  red  apple,  ta- 
penng  towards  the  calyx,  ripe  m  October.  The 
Watworth,  a  small  white  apple,  with  a  rich  blush 
on  one  side,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  good  sized 
apple,  green,  with  a  few  red  stripesnear  the  stem, 
rather  tart  for  a  table  apple,  but  juicy,  and  good 
for  cooking,  hardy  and  a  iood  bearer.  He  bad  al- 
so some  fine  specimens  of  the  Alexander,  an  apple 
I  think  already  known  to  our  nurserymw--na 
larpe,  fine  looking  red  apple,  and  the  Rosseau, 
which  I  need  not  deacnbe.  The  first  four  varie- 
ties seem  to  me  worthy  of  attention.    I  think  if 


introduced  into  oar  gardens,  they  would  beoome 
larger  under  the  influence  of  our  more  genial  eli- 
mate.  The  Bailey  Spke  would  probably  readi 
maturity  early  in  ^ptember,  as  it  would  uosiom 
somewhat  earlier  with  us,  and  would  prove  a  fine 
fidl  ap]^le.  Perhaps  it  would  equal  the  Poiter, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  increase  the  number  of  our  fine  autumnal 
ap]»les ;  I  have  engaged  some  grafts  for 
spring.    Mr.  B.  will  supply  all  orders  for  them. 

Yours,  &c.,  J.  E. 

Ckmeord,  Sept.  24. 


For  the  Ifew  Kngimtd  F 
I/nVN  HORTICULTURAIi 


3»  « : I •  .i 


Frixnd  Brown: — Lynn  has  become  proverbial 
for  its  enterprise  in  the  department  of  Shoes,  of  ev- 
ery grade  and  size.  You  may  go  east  or  west,  nortii 
or  south  ;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — Fiori- 
da  to  the  Provinces  ;  and  the  name  of  Lynn  is  as 
familiar  as  household  words ;  Moll  PitcKer^mA  her 
mysterious  acts,  are  famous  in  story  and  song; 
and  who  has  not  heard  of  ''High  Rock  V  S^, 
there  are  other  things  in  which  Xynn  is  not  behind 
the  times  ;  it  is  in  her  fine  schools  and  beautiM 
gardens.  The  first,  to  raise  plants  of  r«nmcii," 
the  other  to  please  the  eye,  and  gratify  the 
sense  and  taste.  Last  evening,  I  had  the  extreme 
pleasure  of  attending  one  of  those  exhibitions  of 
fruits  and  fiowers,  (so  common  at  the  present 
time,^  sX Eaxhanee  fjaU.  The  fruit  |nd  flowers 
exhibited,  were  toe  productions  of  the  g^ena  in 
this  City,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Amons  the  managers  are  the  names 
of  B.  F.  MuDcn,  Ex-Mayor  of  this  city,  Ebemxzkr 
Brown,  Rev.  Mr.  Shackford,  Otis  Johnson,  Ro»- 
BRT  Bartuett,  and  H.  A.  Brxed.  H.  A.  Breed 
had  42  varieties  of  pears ,  and  other  choice  fruit  and 
flowers.  E.  Brown  had  40  varieties  of  pears  and 
24  kinds  of  apples.  Otis  Johnson  had  24  kinds  of 
pears,  and  other  choice  fruit.  Her.  Mr.  Shackfisd 
nad  a  good  assortment  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
quinces,  dK).  Otis  Johnson  had  a  large  variety  of 
rare  fruit.  Robert  Bartiett  had  some  fine  Seckd 
pears,  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen,  also  mpes, 
peaches,  pears,  flowers,  &c.  The  whole  affiiir  was 
well  got  up,  and  spiced  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
nnmMr  or  kdies.  This  looks  well  fi}r  this  young 
city — may  prosperity  attend  her  in  the  future. 

Sept.  17th,  1853.  J.  Robinsow. 


Enousb  Horses.— Horses  in  England  are  dete> 
riorating ;  as  a  race,  they  are  growing  more  dA- 
icate.  At  the  military  encampment  at  Gobhamy 
the  horses  are  carefully  housed ;  whereas  in  fomer 
times,  they  could  do  very  well  in  the  open  air. 
Modem  English  horses  are  also  liable  to  have  sore 
backs  afler  a  short  march,  and  they  are  so  weak  in 
the  legs  that  a  number  of  such  marches  woidd 
soon  produce  lameness.  The  useful  class  of  honna 
which  formerly  supplied  the  cavalry  no  longer  ex- 
ists. Breeders  confine  themselves  to  raising  thor- 
ough-breds  for  the  turf,  to  cart-hones,  hi 
horses,  and  hunters. 


In  some  parts  of  London,  land  is  valued  at 
the  rate  oywo  milUon  dollars  an  acre.* 


ISSS. 


N1>W  raiGLARD  FARMGIl. 
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ttOLD  FIELDa>' 

Messrs.  Editors  :—Toar  correspondent  R.  B.  H. 
ia  the  N.  E.  Farmer  20th  of  Aagost,  expresses  a 
comet  idea  of  the  hind  called  *'old  fieW'  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  bad  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived from  their  owners.  These  old  fields  Were 
considered  the  best  land  by  the  first  settlers ;  they 
most  readily  yielded  the  important  articles  which 
constitute  &e  *<staff  of  life. "  If  they  could  talk, 
it  woald  be  on  this  wise  to  the  proprietors :  "yon 
have  shown  partiality;  yon  hare  bestowed  labor 
and  manure  on  lands  less  deserving  than  we  are, 
because  they  were  obstinate  and  would  not  pro- 
dace  without;  while  we  were  ever  obediMit  and 
freely  yielded  our  utmost  mite  for  your  benefit, 
witliout  manure  or  much  labor ;  and  now,  because 
we  cannot  do  more,  you  despise  us  and  show  your 
ingratitude  by  ^ving  us  a  bad  character  and  be- 
stowing all  your  fiivors  on  hard,  stony,  cold  lands 
you  comd  not  coax  nor  drive  to  produce  a  crop 
mthout  manure  and  an  abundance  of  labor ; 
whereas,  if  you  had  treated  us  so  and  not  slighted 
uid  starved  us,  l»ut  had  bestowed  upon  us  the 
same  amount  of  manure  and  half  the  labor,  we 
should  have  continued  to  reward  you  with  as  val- 
uable, if  not  better  crops,  to  this  day,  than  your 
fitvorites,  mad,  day  and  stones."  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with  the  use,  and 
have  seen  the  abuse  of  *'old  fields"  or  pine  plains ; 
it  was  m^  lot  to  be  bom  on  old  fields;  I  received 
my  nourishment  from  old  fields,  and  a  plenty  of  it 
too,  and  grew  six  feet  high  on  old  fields,  and  was 
educated  on  old  fields,  as  any  one  would  readily 
suppose  by  reading  this. 

The  times  have  strangely  altered  since  the  war 
of  1812 ;  com  and  rye  were  dear  and  liU>or  cheap, 
durine  a  period  of  twenty  years  or  more  dating 
firom  1792.  Rve,  if  I  remember  aright,  averaged 
as  high  as  $1,25  or  $1,50  a  bushel  from  that  tune 
till  1820 ;  it  sold  at  $2,50  m  the  time  of  the  last 
war  with  £ngUnd,and  in  the  vears  1836  and  1837 
it  sold  for  $2.  or  more  a  bushel,  so  that  skinning 
old  fields  in  those  days  was  a  kind  of  necessary 
evil.  At  the  above  named  periods  farmers  in  New 
Eneland  were  compelled  to  raise, their  own  bread 
stun ;  very  few  were  able  to  eat  w£eat  flour  broueht 
from  the  Weat,  it  being  proportionably  dear,  which 
made  the  skinning  of  old  nelds  a  more  excusable 
business  than  at  the  present  day.  When  a  man's 
labor  was  worth  but  75  cents  aoay  and  lye  worth 
$1,25  or  $1,50  a  bushel,  there  was  an  inducement 
to  eneonrafle  the  farmers  to  raise  rye ;  but  now  la- 
bor is  worth  a  dollar  a  day  and  rye  birt  83  oents, 
the  fiirmer  ean  sell  his  time  at  a  higher  price  than 
he  would  get  by  continuing  the  process  of  skin- 
ning old  fields.  At  the  former  period  spoken  of 
above,  it  was  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  fina  employ- 
ment off  firom  his  own  farm ;  and  if  he  could  it  was 
more  dilBeult  to  get  cash  pa^ ;  and  he  could  do 
better  at  raising  rye  on  old  &ld8,  even  at  7  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  than  doing  nothing.  Now  he  had 
better  convert  his  old  fierasinto  sheep-pastures  or 
woodlots  than  ruse  rye  upon  them  at  tne  high  price 
of  labor  and  the  low  price  of  rye.  Summer  fiiUow- 
ing  was  formerly  practised  in  Middlesex,  as  now 
stated  to  be  the  case  by  R.  B.  H.  in  BAmpdrire 
Gountv;  but  the  nraotice  has  been  abandoned  for 
years  by  many  oi  the  rye  producers  here,  because 
frequent  plimngstiieyeownderiiuuies  fight  soHs 


by  exposing  them  so  much  to  the  weather  that  the 
fiMrtilinng  principles  in  the  scnl  are  dissipated. 

The  most  successful  method  of  raising  lye  on 
old  fields  that  I  have  witnessed,  and  least  mjurious 
to  the  soil,  is  to  plow  the  ground  well  in  June 
when  the  full  coat  of  grass  and  weeds  have  at- 
tained a  ^ood  growth,  then  not  disturb  it  aeain 
till  the  middle  or  last^f  August,  then  sow  from 
16  to  24  quarts  of  rye  to  the  acre,  which  is  a  plen- 
ty for  old  fields,  and  a  bushel  of  red-top  seed;  then 
harrow  mth  an  iron  harrow  well  both  ways,  and 
smooth  off  with  the  bush  harrow.  The  March  fol- 
lowing sow  any  quantity  of  clover  seed  on  top  of 
a  light  snow.  It  is  an  object  of  importance  on 
such  land  to  start  a  coat  of  some  kinci  of  herbage 
which  goes  far  towards  restoring  it  to  a  state  of 
fertility^  the  naked  soil  exposed  to  the  drying 
winds  and  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  will  not  im- 
prove much  in  value.  On  this  plan  I  have  raised 
15  or  more  bushels  of  good  rye  to  the  acre  on  old 
fields.  These  old  fields  ought  to  rest  more  than 
three  years  between  cropping,every  seventh  year  is 
often  enough  to  skin  them  unless  manure  can  be 
applied.  I  cannot  recommend  the  above  system  of 
fiinning,  where  a  better  one  can  be  adopted.  I  was 
told  yesterday  by  a  man  from  Connecticut,  that  a 
farmer  there  bought  a  large  tract  of  old,  worn  out 
fields  of  the  worst  description  for  five  dollars  an 
acre,  and  by  sowing  seed  and  plowing  in  herbage, 
he  restored  it  to  such  a  state  of  fertility  that  it 
produced  fine  crops  and  was  worth  fifty  dollars  an 
acre  ;  this  man  was  an  eye-witness  to  ^hat  he  re- 
lated to  me.  It  strikes  me  that  such  »  course  ,of 
enriching  land  must  be  more  economical  than  buy- 
ing manure  at  the  customary  price.  While  me 
farmer  is  plowing  in  the  green  crops,  his  land  is 
ridng  in  wue  probably  to  the  amount  of  what  he 
would  derive  fxtHn  the  crops  on  the  same  limd  ma- 
nured in  the  same  amount  of  time.  I  think  old 
fields  may  be  much  improved  without  manure  by 
a  judicious  system  of  management;  plowing  in 
any  of  the  natural  herbage  of  the  soil  is  better 
than  nothing. 

AH  kinds  of  grass  and  weeds,  as  well  as  clover 
and  buckwheat,  derive  a  great  part  of  their  sub- 
stance from  tlie  nutritive  gases  of  the  air,  which 
plowed  in  at  a  proper  time,  will  fertilize  the  soil. 
i  believe  that  old  fields  in  different  locations  of 
the  State  require  different  fertilizing  materi- 
als. Gypsum  and  lime  seem  to  be  useless  in 
this  ndghborhood,  but  in  some  other  sections  of  the 
State  the  best  results  have  followed  their  use.  I 
have  found  mud,  ashes  and  coal  dust  excellent  ap- 
plicatiQns  to  my  light  land  for  the  production  of 
corn  and  rye.  I  concur  with  R.  B.  H.  in  his  omn- 
ion  in  regard  to  rotation  and  making  a  deep  soil  by 
gradually  deeper  plowings  and  exposinz  earth  to 
the  sun  that  never  felt  its  influences  before.  These 
old  fields  have  experienced  the  bfighting  curse  of 
thoughtless  man^s  cupidity,  and  restoring  them  to 
fertihty  again  is  all  op-hiU  work,  but  sctence  can 
aceompUsHUfVndtA  tne  same  time  remunerate  the 
skilful  cultivator  for  his  labor.  Old  fields  so  much 
despised  will  compare  with  a  benevolent  class  of 
people  who  give  away  all  they  have,  and  for  a  com- 
pensation, are  rewarded  with  a  privilege  and  the 
honor  of  a  seat  in  the  poor-house.  If  they  had  been 
so  obstinate  that  they  would  not  have  produced 
without  manure  at  first,  they,some  of  .them,woidd 
have  ranked  with  our  best  luids  at  the  present 
time. 
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Byery  obsening  fitnaer  who  has  seen  maoh  of 
the  world  has  se^n  the  advanta^s  and  diaadyan- 
tages  of  the  different  kinds  of  soils ;  he  has  seen  a 
great  variety  which  are  denominated  old  fields; 
some  loamy  and  fine,  some  coarse  and  gravelly ; 
some  a  loose  quicksand  to  a  great  depfh,  which  I 
should  advise  no  man  io  cultivate  wnere  land  is 
cheap;  the  expense  of  carting  on  day  and  other 
materials  to  enrich  and  restore  this  leachy  kind  of 
land  would  be  more  than  it  would  be  worth  when 
done.  Let  such  land  be  planted  with  pine  trees. 
On  the  other  hand  he  has  seen  a  great  variety  of 
the  heavy,  strong  soils,  some  fine  and  productive, 
some  coarse,  stony  and  cold,  some  with  too  much 
clav ;  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  acres  of  handsome- 
Ijr  located  land  in  the  county  of  Essex  covered  with 
lull-lamb,  forming  a  complete  oontrast  with  the 
leachy  quicksand,  and  like  self-righteousness,  the 
less  a  man  has  of  it  the  better  he  is  off,  unless  he 
can  reclaim  it  by  trenching,  or  with  the  subsoil 

Flow ;  manure  has  done  but  little  good  on  it,  where 
have  seen  it  applied.  Silas  Brown. 

Wilmington^  August,  1853. 


F^r  tk%  if ew  England  Fcmter. 

BIRDS  OF  NBW  BNOLAND. 

THEIR  PAST  AND  FREflENT  HISTORY No.  6. 

B7  8.   P.   FOWLER. 
THB    SWALLOW    TRIBE. 

We  are  now  about  to  describe  a  class  of  birds, 
on  many  accounts,  interesting  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  They  are  all  insectiverous,  never  dis- 
turbing the  crops  of  the  farmer,  or  the  fruit  of  the 
horticulturist.  But  perhaps  we  should  make  one 
exoention  to  the  general  »good  character  of  the 
swallow  tribe,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Pur- 
ple Martin.  The^  are  in  general,  social,  intelli- 
gent, volatile,  active  birds,  and  being  fond  of  the 
society  of  men,  they  invariably,  with  one  exception 
leave  the  forests  and  solitary  places,  and  seek  his 
presence  and  protection,  whether  it  be  found  near 
the  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  the  log  cabin  of  the 
Squatter,  the  quarters  of  the  slave,  or  the  culti- 
vated gardens  and  fields  of  the  farmer  or  horti- 
oultarist. 

There  are  ei^ht  species  of  the  swallow  tribe 
found  in  the  United  States,  six  of  whom,  and  per- 
haps seven,  are  to  be  seen  not  un frequently,  on 
one  fiirm  or  in  one  village  in  Massachusetts.  These 
eight  are  the  Purple  Martin,  Bam  Swallow,  Cliff 
Swallow,  White  Bellied  Swallow,  Bank  Swallow, 
Chimney  Swallow,  Rough- Winged  Swallow,  and 
Yiolet  Green  Swallow. 

^  Many  opinions  have  been  expressed,  and  no- 
tions entertained,  in  regard  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  swallow  trilS  in  this  country.  And 
we  have  been  frequently  asked  the  question,  did 
'these  birds  visit  the  several  parts  of^our  Union, 
as  they  do  at  present,  before  the  settlement  of  the 
country  \y  Europeans?  And  particularly  was  the 
Purple  Mieirtin  unknown  in  New  England  previ- 
ous to  the  Revolution.  In  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, we  would  say,  we  have  evidence  that  the 
Bam  and  Chimney  Swallows  were  known  from 
the  first  settlement  of  New  England .  Josselyn  de- 
scribed these  birds  as  early  as  1638. 

At  this  early  period,  the  Bam  Swallow  built 
its  nest  under  the  shelving  ledges  and  beetling 
diflfa,  around  our  shores.    At  Nahant,  in  one  of 


the  lofty  difls,  there  is  a  curious  recess,  called  the 
Swallow^s  Cave.  Great  numbers  of  swallows  in- 
habit this  cavern  in  the  summer  season,  and 
build  their  nests  in  the  upper  part. 

The  Chimney  Swallow  attaehed  its  nest  to  the 
inside  of  hollow  buttonwoods,  and  other  trees.-— 
At  the  present  day,  in  the  fir  countries  at  the 
North,  where  there  are  no  human  habitations  to 
inrite  the  swallow,  they  build  their  nests  in  the 
lime  stone  caves.  The  Purple  Martin  was  known 
Ut  inhabit  the  Carolinas  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  since.    Mr.  Catesby,  in  1732, 

Sublished  his  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Flori- 
a,  &c.,  where  he  describes  ninety-four  species  of 
our  birds,  and  enumerates  two  Hirandos — to  wit. 
the  Purple  Martin  and  the  Barn  Swallow.  It 
would  seem,  by  an  examination  of  the  very  in- 
teresting correspondence  which  took  place  in  1759, 
between  John  Bartram  and  Peter  Uollinson,  up- 
on the  subject  of  our  Natural  History,  that  Mr. 
Bartram  discovered  in  Pennsylvania  four  species 
of  swallows,  namely  the  Purple  Martin,  Ban 
Swallow,  Bank  Swallow  and  Cnimney  Swallow. 

William  Bartram,  the  fourth  son  of  John  Bar- 
tram, one  of  our  early  and  most  distinguished  nat- 
uralists, the  friend  and  patron  ofAlexander  Wil- 
son, published  in  1782  what  has  been  oonridered 
the  most  complete  and  cbrrect  list  of  American 
birds,  prior  to  the  work  of  Wilson,  in  which  he 
has  four  species  of  swallows,  viz. :  The  Barn  Swal- 
low, Purple  Martin,  Bank  Swallow  and  Chimney 
SwaJlow.  It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  American  Ornithology  by  Wilson,  in 
1808,  no  notice  had  been  taken  HSy  our  omitholo- 

fists  of  the  White  Bellied  Swallow,  it  being  pro- 
ably  confounded  with  the  Bank  Swallow,  and  by 
some  European  writers,  with  the  English  Martin. 
So  far  as  our  observation  extends,  we  should  think 
the  White-Bellied  Swallow  in  Massachusetts  waa 
much  less  common  than  the  other  species,  which 
may  be  another  reason  why  it  was  not  earlier  no- 
ticed by  ornithologists. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  the  swallow 
tribe  in  this  country  to  the  time  of  Wilson,  when 
there  were  five  species  of  these  birds!  It  was  in 
the  sprixi^  of  1815,  when  a  new  and  very  distinct 
species  of^ swallow  was  just  seen  by  Audubon,  at 
Henderson,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River.  He 
drew  up  a  description  of  it  at  the  time,  and  named 
it  the  Republican  Swallow.  This  was  probably 
their  first  appearance  in  our  Union.  In  1817, 
they  made  their  appearance  at  Whitehall,  near 
Lake  Champlain.  In  1818,  they  began  to  build 
at  Crawford's,  at  the  White  Mountuns  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  1827,  we  saw  a  large  number  of 
these  swallows  building  their  nest  under  the  eaves 
of  a  barn,  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  Penob- 
scot River,  in  Maine.  In  1820,  they  made  their 
apnearance  on  the  banks  of  Point  Lake,  in  lat. 
65^  north,  as  noticed  by  Sir  John  Franklin.  We 
first  noticed  them  in  Danvers,  in  the  sprine  of 
1839.  The  question  has  been  freqnently  asked, 
where  did  the  Cliff  Swallows  come  nrom  ?  In  an- 
swer, we  would  say,  they  probably  came  from  the 
westerly  side  of  the  ^Rocky  Mountains. 

Those  seen  by  Sir  John  IVanklin's  party  in 
June,  1825,  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Slave 
and  Mackenzie  Rivers,  came  undoubtedly  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Roci^  Mountains,  and  not 
fifom  the  Atlantic  coasts,  as  it  is  found  that  those 
mounUun  ranges  do  not  present  a  barner  to  the 
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migratory  feathered  tribes.  We  may  Bappose 
that  the  Oliff Swallows  enter  the  northern  part  of 
the  union  from  this  quarter.  They  hare  been  for 
some  years  generally  known  in  Kova  Scotia  and 
in  Labrador — hence,  by  some  persons,  they  have 
been  called  the  Labrador  Swallow. 

The  discovery  of  the  seventh  species  of  oar  swal- 
lows was  made  on  the  20th  or  October,  in  the 
year  1819,  by  Mr.  Audabon,  as  he  was  walking 
along  the  shores  of  a  forest-marsined  lake,  a  few 
miles  from  Bay  on  Sara,  in  parsmt  of  some  Ibises. 
But  very  little  is  known  as  yet  of  this  bird  by  Of- 
nithoioeists.  Mr.  Audubon  *has  named  it  the 
Rouf h-Winged  Swallow,  and  has  given  us  a  col- 
ored^plate  of  it  in  his  Birds  of  America.  They 
80  much  resemble  the  Bank  Swallow,  that  a  care- 
less observer  would  not  notice  the  distinction. — 
Mr.  Audubon  supposes,  that  its  most  habitual 
residence  will  be  mund  to  be  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Columbia  River.  The  eighth  and  last  species  of 
our  swallows  whose  first  appearance  we  shall  no- 
tice, is  a  most  beautiful  litUe  bird,  judging  from 
the  figure  given  it  by  Mr.  Audubon,  for  as  yet 
we  have  not  seen  a  specimen.  It  is  called  by 
him  the  Violet  Green  Swallow,  and  he  speaks  of 
its  first  discovery  as  follows  : — 
^  **0f  this,  the  most  beautiful  swallow  hitherto 
discovered  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
the  following  account  has  been  transmitted  to  me, 
by  my  friencT  Mr.  Nuttall. 

*'  <We  first  met  with  this  elegant  species,  within 
the  table-land  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  they 
were  particularly  abundant  around  our  encamp- 
ment on  Harris  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Coloradoj^f 
the  West."  '  In  this  account  of  the  first  notice  of 
this  swallow  we  have  no  dates  but  we  find  in  an 
ezplorinff  tour  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  in  the  year 
1836,  when  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  he  made  this 
record  in  his  ioumal.  **S wallows  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  12th  of  March  ;  and  among  them 
a  new  species,  characterized  by  the  plumage  of 
their  head  and  back,  being  a  most  beautiful  change- 
able green,  with  other  parts  purple  and  white." 

This  no  doubt  was  the  little  beaotifur  Violet 
Green  Swallow,  that  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
missionary.  How  much  earlier,  if  any,  this  new 
species  of  swallow  was  seen,  we  do  not  know. — 
It  affards  us  pleasure  tb  believe  that  this  fine  bird, 
whose  home  is  at  present  beyond  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains, it  having  never  as  yet  visited  its  eastern 
slope,  will,  at  some  period  more  or  less  remote, 
visit  and  take  up  its  residenoe  with  us,  who  live 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  belief  we  entertain, 
from  the  well  known  and  constant  habit  of  the 
swallow  tribe  of  leaving  the  accommodations  and 
shelter  afforded  by  nature  in  the  wilderness,  and 
seeking  those  better  ones  furnished  by  man.  When 
Fort  Franklin  was  erected  on  the  shores  of  Great 
Bear  Lake,  in  the  autamn  of  1825,  Dr.  Richank 
son  says,  they  found  many  nests  of  swallows  in  the 
ruins  of  a  house,  that  had  been  abandoned  for 
more  than  ten  years.  In  this  case,  these  birds 
left  the  limestone  caves,  where  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  breed,  fi^r  the  faiuses  erected  by  the 
fur  company.  One  other  reason  for  believing  that 
we  shall  yet  see  in  Massachusetts  the  Violet  Green 
Swallow,  arises  from  the  fiust  of  their  usually  as- 
sociating with  the  Cliff  Swallows,  and  frequently 
occupying  their  deserted  nests.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  be  likely  to  accompany 


them  to  the  Eastern  States  in  their  migrations. — 
We  had  intended  to  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  species,  composing  the  swal- 
low tribe,  together  with  some  facts  respecting 
their  habits  and  particularly  their  migrations,  as 
we  have  observed  them  for  many  years  ;  but  we 
notice  that  our  communication  already  exceeds 
your  limits.  With  your  own  desire,  and  that  of 
some  of  your  readers,  to  know  more  of  the  histo- 
ry of  our  swallows,  and  with  yonr  permission,  I 
will  conclude  what  I  have  to  communicate  upon 
the  character  and  habits  of  our  Hirundos  in  my 
next  article.  s.  p.  f. 

Danversport,  Sept,  3,  1853. 


ROOEINaHAM  OATTLB  SHOW  AND 

FAIR. 

For  some  twenty  years,  no  Cattle  Show  has  been 
held  in  Rockingham  County,  the  old  Agricultural 
Society  having  died  about  so  long  ago.  The  new 
sodety,  organized  within  a  year,  appointed  for  its 
first  exhibition,  Thursday,  the  15th  of  September, 
at  Exeter ;  liberal  preparations  were  made  for  the 
occasion,  although  there  were  many,  we  under- 
stand, who  echoed  the  ill-omened  czy, that  it  could 
not  succeed. 

The  day  came,  and  with  it  a  storm  from  the 
South,  such  as  is  only  introduced  on  occasions  ex- 
traordinary.  It  seemed  as  if  the  windows  of  Heav- 
en were  opened  anew,  as  in  the  days  of  the  first 
navigator  of  whom  the  good  book  speaks.  As  one 
gentleman  smd,  it  was  a  storm  of  some  character, 
and  everybody  understood  that  it  meant  very  de- 
cidedly, that  no  Cattle  Show  should  be  held  on  that 
day.  Forty  cattle  had  already  arrived,  and  a  small 
supply  of  articles  for  the  hall  exhibition. 

After  mutually  criticising  each  other's  long 
faces,  and- wondering  what  good  designs  of  Provi- 
dence could  lie  concealed  under  so  manifestly  a 
wet  blanket,  the  officers  of  the  society  decided  to 
a^joum  the  show  till  Friday,  hoping  better  timet, 
though  sorely  distrustful.  * 

Friday  came,  bringing  a  fair  west  wind,  and 
blear  sunlight  over  the  green  and  beautiful  lawns 
and  trees  of  old  Exeter,  and  it  was  manifest  at 
once,  that  the  power  which  guides  the  storm  had 
not  visited  the  enterprise  in  anger. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  the  noise  of  prepara- 
tion commenced;  Marshals  on  prancing  steeds 
were  seen  hurrying  through  the  streets,  the  low- 
ing of  cattie,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  rattie  of 
wheels  sent  up  a  confiised  sound.  At  eight,  the 
Brentwood  band,  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by 
four  elegant  horses,  made  its  appearance,  and  the 
performances  of  the  day  began. 

THE  HEAlCPTOK-rALLS  TBAH. 

The  grand  entry  of  the  Hampton-FaUs  delega- 
tion of  members,  with  ladies,  was  a  beau tiul  open- 
ing of  the  display.  The  band  led  by  the  marshal, 
went  out  to  meet  them  a  mile  from  the  village,  and 
escorted  them  into  the  town.    Twenty  yoke  of 
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handflome  oxen,  with  ih«r  horns  tagtefoUy dressed 
in  blae  and  yellow  sbeamert  of  ribbon,  were  at- 
tached to  a  oar,  moanted  npon  four  wbeek,  and 
oontalning  twenty-seven  yonng  ladies  of  Hamp- 
ton Falls.  The  car  was  roofed  oyer  with  green 
com  leaves,  for  a  screen  from  the  sun,  and  carpet- 
ed and  cashioned  like  a  church.  The  outside  was 
beantifnlly  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bou- 
quets of  flowers.  Indeed,  no  part  of  the  wood  ev- 
en of  the  wheels  could  be  seen,  but  it  was  an  ele- 
gant combination  of  the  briUant  colors  of  Autumn 
flowers,  vdth  the  fresh  green  of  the  forest  trees 
and  vines.  Upon  the  sides,  curiously  formed  in 
large  letters,  with  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  vras  an 
inscription  of  the  name  of  the  town.  Snugly  seat- 
ed among  the  fair  occupants  of  the  car,  were  seen 
the  President  of  the  Society,  and  Orator  of  the 
day,  who  had  gone  out  to  pay  their  early  respects; 
On  the  square,  teams  from  other  towns  were  ad- 
ded to  the  procession,  to  the  number,  in  all,  of 
some  seventy  yoke  of  oxen,  and  at  nine,  by  the 
music  of  the  band,  and  with  occasional  songs  by 
the  ladies,  amid  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  multi- 
tude already  assembled,  the  prooesrion  moved  on 
to  the  cattle  grounds  by  the    depot.    Coaches  pears  were  as  fine  as  can  any  where  be  prodnoed. 


The  wall  pews  of  the  house  wer»  filled  vrith  la- 
dies, and  the  members  of  the  society  filled  the 
rest,  standing  in  the  usles  in  crowds,  after  the 
seats  were  all  taken. 

A  voluntary  was  played  by  the  band,  a  beavti- 
ful  selection  of  scripture  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mann,  who  in  language  appropriate  and  elo- 
quent, also  made  a  prayer,  and  a  hymn  was  sug 
by  the  choir.  The  address,  &lling  from  oar  own 
lips,  forbids  our  saying  anything  more  about  it  tfaas 
that  it  vras  attentively  listened  to. 

TUB  XZBIBITION  HALL. 

The  ancient  and  dusty  old  Town  Hall  vrae  de- 
gantly  decorated,  with  evergreen  and  oak  leaves, 
by  the  young  ladies  of  Exeter,  whose  presence  at 
the  tables,  added  not  a  little  to  the  attraotioDs  of 
the  scene.  Tables  more  than  two  hundred  feet  m 
length,  in  all,  were  arranged  through  the  room, 
completely  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  ar- 
ticles of  needlework,  and  embodiments  of  a  thous- 
and curious  fenoies,  while  the  benches  were  loaded 
with  mammoth  vegetables,  and  the  walls  adorned 
irith  pictures  and  embroidery.  The  show  of  fruit 
was  a  surprise  to  all.    Baskets  of  peaches  and 


were  then  furnished  by  the  Society  to  the  la- 
dies, who  were  driven  about  the  grounds  to  riew 
the  animals,  and  then  escorted  by  the  marshals 
to  the  exhibition  hall.  All  honor  to  the  ladles  of 
Hampton-Palls,  who  have  set  an  example  to  then* 
sisters  through  the  county,  of  incalculable  value 
to  this  new  Agricultural  Society. 

THl  CATTLI  FENS. 

Hme  and  space  cannot  now  be  spared  to  ^e 
details.  About  one  handred  and  twenty  yoke  of 
oxen  were  upon  the  field,  and  the  pens  oontained, 
of  homed  cattle,  about  one  hundred  head.  Gen- 
tlemen from  our  own  State  familiar  vrith  such 
scenes  dedared  that  so  fine  a  display  of  working 
oxen  they  had  rarely  witnessed. 

After  organising  the  various  committees,  the 
word  was  given  to  proceed  to  witness  the 

PLOWINQ  MATCH. 

But  seven  teams  were  entered  for  plowing.  Al- 
though the  knowing  ones  could  well  enough  see, 
that  no  great  aflUir  could  be  made  of  this  part  of 
the  show,  yet  nothing  could  exceed  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  spectators,  to  most  of  whom  the 
spectacle  was  new.  The  plowing  was  tolerably 
well  done,  but  many  such  trials  are  wanting,  to 
bring  the  farmers  of  old  Rockingham  up  to  their 
proper  mark  in  this  department. 

THX  ntOCKSSION  AND  ADDRXSS. 

At  the  dose  of  the  plowing  match,  a  procesnon 
vras  formed,  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  inrited  guests,  in  Pine  Street,  and 
marched  to  the  church.    The  Hampton  Falls  car 


To  gpve  some  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion,  we  have  more  reliable  data, 
than  mere  real  estimates,  which  ranged  all  the 
way,  from  five  to  ten  thousands  We  heard  an  old 
gentleman  say,  that  he  had  lived  in  Exeter  nxty 
years,  and  that  never  before  had  he  seen  so  many 
people  in  the  town  at  one  time.  The  exhibition  at 
the  Hall  vras  firee  to  members  of  the  Soeiety, 
more  than  fbur  hundred,  m  number,  and  to  all 
members  of  their  frimilies,  and  all  who  claimed  to 
be  such,  yet  more  than  2,000  persons  pud  an  ad- 
misnon  fee  at  the  door !  The  Gonndttee  of  man- 
agers ai  the  Hall  estimated  that  more  than  one- 
half  entered  vrithout  payment. 

THl  AWARD. or  PBSKIVHS. 

At  four  o'dock,  the  music  called  together  in 
front  of  the  Squamsoot  House  a  crowd,  such  as  is 
seldom  anywhere  vritnessed. 

The  President,  Mr.  French,  firom  *one  of  the 
portieoB,  rsad  the  reports  of  the  various  comndfe- 
tees  while  *'  a  sea  of  upturned  faces  "  anxiously 
awiuted  the  decisions. 

He  also  introduced  to  the  meeting,  several  gen- 
tlemen from  abroad,  who  made  short  addresses. 
Cd.  Newell,  Pftsident  of  the  Essex  Sodety,  a  vet- 
eran in  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  vras  among  them. 
He  complimented,  in  the  highest  terms,  the  exhi- 
bitions of  cattle  and  of  fruit,  pronouncing  them 
equal  to  any  he  had^ever  seen.  Beoiarks  were 
also  made  by  Mr.  FAunnf,  of  Boston. 

A  speefeade  vras  here  presented,  such  as  we 
have  never  witnessed  at  any  show  before.  The 
President,  vrith  several  inrited  guests,  stood  upon 


with  its  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  bringing  up  the  rear.  Ithe  balcony  of  the  porch,  while  the  multitude  be- 
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low  amoanied IK  between  3,000  and  4,000  pexaons ; 
and  there  they  remained,  Kstening  to remaiks  from 
the  strangen  who  addressed  them,  and  the  deo- 
laration  of  the  awards,  from  4  till  half  i>ast  5 
o'clock.  "We  have  rarely  witnessed  a  more  impo- 
flEng  and  gratifying  sight. 

At  about  six  o'clock,  the  crowd  dispened,  and 
most  of  the  people  from  abroad  were  supposed  to 

have  left  town. 

The  eveDing,  however,  brought  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple agua  to  the  Hall,  and  the  committee,  at  a  late 
hoar,  was  obliged  to  insist  upon  closing  the  doors, 
and  the  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Rockingham 

lUr. 
The  whole  affair  has  been  highly  creditable  to 

amt  enterprising  neighbore.  There  can  no  longer 
be  any  doubters  as  to  the  success  of  the  exper- 
iment. We  saw,  of  course,  some  errors  which 
their  sagadty  will  correct  as  they  proceed.  If  so 
loaty  and  strong  in  their  youth,  how  will  they  ex- 
cel us  in  their  manhood  t  Massachuaetta  must 
Mk  out  for  her  laurels ! 


▲  NBW  HBIiP 
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BtlMEHTf  OP  A«KICULTUS4L   CHUIIVrmT    All»  GBOLOVT. 

Br  Jamss  p.  W.  Johhston,  Bf.  A.  F.  R.  S.  8.,  Ac.  with  • 
Prerace  and  Index.  By  Simon  Bkowh.  Editor  of  the  New 
Bogland  Farmer.    New  York :  C.  H.  Baxton. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  this  most 
excellent  work.  It  is  a  seasonable  publication. 
Both  the  publisher  and  the  editor  have  done  a 
good  thing  for  the  rising  generation  of  formers, 
and  we  trust  it  will  prove  a  good,  thing  for  them- 
selves. The  prefiice  contains  several  jndiciotts 
and  sensible  remarks,  and,  like  all  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Brown,  is  marked  by  careful  observation  and 
practical  good  sense.  The  index  appears  to  be 
prepared  with  much  care,  and  adds  materially  to 
the  value  of  the  book.  This  is  true  of  every  good 
index ;  and,  indeed,  we  consider  no  scientific  work 
oompletd  without  an  index.    We  wish  authors  and 

Subushera  would  lay  this  remark  to  heart  and  re- 
ace  it  to  practice.  Many  scienttfio  books  are 
chiefly  valuable  as  books  of  refisninoe.  But  who 
oan  refer  to  a  book  without  an  index!  The  labor 
of  taming  over  a  score  of  pages,  or  readinff  a 
whole  ohaf>ter  to  find  a  single  remark  or  a  nust 
wlueh  a  writer  wishes  to  use,  is  often  more  than 
the  remark  or  fact  is  worth,  and  is  any  thing  but 
agreeable. 

There  is  one  observation  in  the  preface  upon 
which  we  beg  leave  to  ofier  a  remark.  The  wri- 
ter speaks  of  instructions  upon  the  science  of  ae- 
lioalture  as  necesMriiy  abstruse.  We  take  the  lib- 
erty to  dissent  from  this  idea.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  they  are  often  abstruse,  but  we  do  not  believe 
they  are  necessarily  so.  Chemistry  had  its  oridn 
in  Alchemy.  It  was  lone  in  the  hands  of  astrolo- 
gers and  pseudo-philosonhem,  who  were  searehing 
wt  the  elixir  of  life  ana  the -philosopher's  stone. 
Its  tomts  were  borrowed,  firom  the  Greek  and 
Arabic,  and  it  was  clothed  in^the  lanmaM  of 
mysticism.  The  davs  of  Astrologv  and  Alchemy 
passed  away  with  Faraoelsus  anonis  school,  and 
Chemistry  passed  with  then^om  the  laboratories 
of  the  monks  into  the  hands  of  the  physicians, 


who  did  littie  to  diveat  it  of  the  m3rstery  which 
enveloped  it  until  the  time  of  Lavoisier  and  his 
illastrions  coadjutors,  who  gathered  up  its  soattoed 
dements  and  reduced  it  to  the  true  ibrrn  of  a  bA- 
ence,  and  pive  it  a  nomenclature  founded  upon  a 
perfectly  simple  and  most  beautiful  idea,  vis :  that 
every  term  describinga  chemical  substance,  should, 
at  the  same  time,  aeeignato  its  composition  if  a 
compound  body,  and  its  most  important  use  if  a 
simple  body.    For  example,  oxygen  is  derived 
from  oxus,  Ngnifying  add,  and  gigno  signifying  to 
eenerato  ;  by  which  we  are  taught  that  oxygen  is 
the  source  or  generator  of  all  acids.    Hvdrogen 
comes  from  hudor ,  water  and  the  Mne  word  fjgno, 
indicating  that  hydrogen  is  the  principal  elemeni 
in  water.    Of  compound  bodies  we  will  take  sul- 
phurate of  lime^  an  example.    This  term  teaches 
that  the  body  which  it  designates  is  composed  of 
sulphuric  asid  and  Ume,  mixed  together  in  pronor- 
tions  just  sufficient  to  neutraUze  each  other.    Mu- 
riate of  soda  in^cates  that  the  substance  thus 
dedgnated  is  composed  of  muriatic  add  and  soda, 
combined  in  the  same  proportions.    So  with  aU 
the  terms  used  in  Chemistry.    Give  the  chemist 
the  name  of  a  substance,  and  he  vriU  tell  you  ito 
composition ;  or  give  him  the  composition  of  a 
body,  and  he  vnU  give  you  ite  name.    A  moal 
beaatiiul  rimpliciU  runs  through  the  whole  system. 
The  numMr  of  elementary  bodies  with  which 
the  chemist  has  to  do,  is  limited  to  betwe^  fifty 
and  six^.    Tbt  terms  which  he  uses  are  com- 
pounded of  the  fiiw  elementary  terms  which  ^^s- 
cribe  these  elementary  bodies.    For  example,  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  shows  that  this  acid  is  com- 
posed of  sidphur  and  oxytten,  the  common  parent 
of  att  acids ;  carbonic  acid,  consisting^  of  carbon 
and  oxygen.    Notiiing  can  be  more  simple  than 
this  whSe  system.    The  ^peat  difficulty  in  under- 
standing chemical  instruction  consisto  in  the  want 
of  a  proper  explanation  of  the  terms,  or  rather  m 
the  want  of  a  proper  explanation  of  the  pnnd- 
ples  upon  wluch  the  terms  are  constructed.  Where 
these  principles  are  fuUy  comprehended,  and  any 
man  of  common  inteUigence  may  comprehend 
them  in  an  hour,  the  teaonings  of  the  cheuust  be- 
come at  once  intelligible  and  interesting.    The 
abstruseness,  the  mystery  that  bancs  over  tha 
sabject  like  a  dense  fog,  is  disripated  by  the  clear 
sunl^ht  of  simple  truth.    It  is  true  that  many 
sulgecto  that  present  themselves^  to  the  chemist 
are  exceedingly  complex,  but  patient  and  careftd 
analysis  can  reduce  them  to  their  constituent  elfr* 
mento,  and  the  patience  of  the  chemist  is  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  new  and  beautiful 
comlnnations  of  simple  demente.    Now  there  is 
nothins  mysterious,  nothing  ma^cal,  nothing  ab- 
struse m  all  this.    And  we  trust  the  time  is  nol 
far  distent  when  all  the  children — ^in  our  high 
schools  at  least — ^when  all  our  young  men  and 
young  women  will  be  able  to  listen  to  scientific  in- 
struction upon  so  much  of  chemistiy  as  relates  to 
agriculture  and  the  common  arte  of  life,  and  to 
read  books  upon  these  subjecto  with  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  them  than  they  have  in 
understanding  household  words. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  will  contribnto 
something  towards  this  result.  It  is  simj^le  in 
ito  arrangement,  bdng  generally  accurate  m  ito 
stetemente,  and  more  easily  comprehended  by  the 
general  reader  than  most  books  upon  the  same 
8ul:ject.    Ito  analyticnl  tables  add  much  to  ite 
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Taloe.  Many  of  the  tables  in  agricultaral  works 
ue  any  thing  bat  reliable.  They  have  been  copied 
from  now  and  then,  and  anoo  haTe  been  stereo- 
tjrped,  to  the  manifest  injary  of  science.  No  intel- 
ligent agricultariet  who  intends  to  keep  up  with 
the  progress  of  knowledge  will  fail  to  place  this 
book  upon  his  table.  Jos.  Retnolm. 

Concordj  Sept,,  1853. 


TBB  OLIMBIKO  ORIOSBT. 

It  is  possible  that  we  hare  done  injastioe  to  the 
bees,  for  whose  general  character  and  indastrious 
habits  we  hare  ^at  respect,  in  accusing  them  of 
being  the  priii|ar  cause  or  the  decay  of  the  peaches 
this  season,  an  evil  that  is  loudly  complained  of  in 
this  Ticinity.  That  the  bees  areltoen  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances  is  a  notorious  fact — actu- 
ally engaged  luxuriating  on  the  saccharine  juice 
exuding  from  the  crimson  cheek  of  a  peach,  which, 
on  examination,  will  show  si^ns  of  rapid  decay. 

But  some  circun^StanceB  induce  us  to  beueve 
that  the  bee  is  not  the  first  offender,  but  that  it 
treads  in  the  steps  of  a  less  worthy  pioneer,  which 
dears  away  all  obstacles,  perforates  the  external 
ooverine  of  the  peach,  ana  lays  open  to  view  its 
'  honeyed  treasures. 

This  piratical  insect  we  believe  to  be  a  spedes 
of  cricket,  long-bodied,  and  resembling  a  grass- 
hopper, which  may  be  seen  about  and  among  peach 
trees,  and  which  can  boast  of  a  proboscis,  armed 
with  a  piercer  that  is  weJl  calculated  te  do  themis- 
ehief  complained  of.  Orickete  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
well  known,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  ripe  peaches 
and  pears,  and  this  particular  species,  known  as 
the  ca'm^'n^  cricket,  has  powers  of  locomotion  and 
aspiring  tastes,  that  carries  itamons  the  branches 
of  peach  trees,  and  it  has  actually  Been  seen  and 
captured  while  revelling  in  the  sweete  extracted 
from  the  suniw  cheek  of  a  peach.  Dr.  Harris,  in 
his  ^'Insecto  of  Massachusetts,"  gives  the  following 
description  of  this  insect ;  and  although  he  does 
not  accuse  him  of  eating  the  fruit,  yet  the  fiiot  of 
his  boring  into  peach  Srees  looks  somewhat  suspi- 
cious : — Boston  Journal. 

*'0f  three  species  which  inhabits  the  United 
States,  one  only  is  found  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
the  (Ecanthus  niveus,  or  white  climbing  cricket. 
The  male  is  ivory-white,  with  the  upper  side  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  antennae,  and  the  head  between 
the  eyes,  of  an  ochre-yellow  color ;  there  is  a  mi- 
nute olack  dot  00  the  under  sides  of  the  first  and 
second  joints  of  the  antenosd;  and,  in  some  individ- 
nals,  the  extremities  of  the  feet,  and  the  under 
sides  of  the  hindmost  thiebs,  are  ochre-yellow. 
The  body  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  exclusive  of 
the  wing-covers.  The  female  is  usually  rather 
longer,  but  the  wins- covers  are  much  narrower 
than  those  of  the  male,  and  there  is  a  great  diver- 
sity of  ciiloring  in  this  sex ;  the  body  being  some- 
times almost  white,  or  pale  greenish  yellow,  or 
dusky  and  blackish  beneath.  There  are  three 
dusky  stripes  on  the  head  and  thorax,  and  the 
legs,  antennaD  and  ftiercer,  are  more  or  less  dusky 
or  blackish.  The  wing-covers  and  wings  are  yel- 
lowish white,  souietioies  with  a  tinge  of  green,  and 
the  winga  are  rather  longer  than  the  covers.  Some 
of  thesu  insecte  have  been  sent  to  me  by  a  gentle- 
man who  found  them  piercing  and  laying  eggs  in 
the  branches  of  a  peach-tree.  Another  corres- 
pondent, who  is  interested  in  the  tobacco  culture 


in  Conneotieut,  informed  me  tliat%ey  bjuied  the 
plant  by  eating  holes  in  the  leaves." 

For  the  New  England  Fanmer. 
SBCTTH'S  ORLEANS  PI*0M. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  much  gratified  to  see  tht 
cut,  and  read  the  remarks  in  your  last  number 
upon  Smith's  Orleans  Plum  ;  but  I  think  that  the 
extract  from  Downing  does  not  do  entire  ^stice  to 
this  excellent  plum.  With  me,  for  fruitfalnesB, 
profit  and  general  interest,  it  is  before  all  other 
plums.  It  is  a  wonderful  bearer  ;  bears  good  eropt 
every  year,  and  every  other  year  immense  crops. 
The  tree  is  a  veiy  hardv  and  strong  grower; 
troubled  much  less  with  "  black  wart"  than  other 
kinds,  while  the  fruit  with  me  entirely  escapes  the 
ravages  of  the  curculio. 

The  firuit  is  quite  large  ;  skin  of  an  elegant  mak 
purple  color,  sometimes  beautifully  mottled;  nesh 
of  an  orange  color  and  agreeable  taste ;  ripens 
gradually  (vrith  me)  from  the  10th  to  the  laat  of 
August ;  and  besides  ite  good  eating  qualities,  is, 
when  picked  a  little  before  lipe,  one  of  the  best 
of  preserving  plums. 

I  have  a  tree  in  my  garden  which  I  purchased 
four  years  ago  for  50  oente.  I  brought  it  home 
while  in  blossom,  and  set  it  out  with  care.  Tie 
same  season  it  produced  fruit  enoueh  to  pay  for 
itself.  The  second  year  I  sold  twelve  dollars  worth , 
besides  consumingmany  at  home.  The  third  year 
it  bore  well,  but  the  present  season  it  is  a  sight  to 
behold,  literally  studded  from  stock  to  stem,  bo 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  touch  the  bark  of  a 
single  limb  with  the  end  of  your  finger  without 
coming  in  contect  with  the  fruit.  I  venture  to  say, 
that  upon  most  of  the  branches,  no  laiger  than  the 
one  represented  in  your  last  paper,  the  fruit  aver- 
ages twelve  plums .  One  branch  (although  propped 
up,)  broke  off  three  feet  from  the  end  no  larger 
than  your  thumb,  from  which  I  picked  six  quarts. 
This  plum  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  market,  selling 
from  twelve  and  a  half  to  seventeen  cente  per 

?uart ;  and  for  easy  cultivation  and  certmn  crops, 
would  recommend  it  above  most  other  varieties. 

N.  A.  Richardson. 
Winchester,  Sept.  I2ih,  1853. 

P.  S.  I  cultivate  upwards  of  tw^atv  kinds  of 
plums,  and  in  some  future  number  I  will  ^ve  vov 
mj  brief  experience  upon  their  merite,  together 
with  my  manner  of  treatment,  by  which  I  get  a 
good  crop  from  most  kinds  every  year. 

N.   A.  R. 


Remarks. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  ar- 
ticles you  propose  to  send. 


CuRiouB  Device  in  Graftino. — ^The  gardeaeaEv 
in  Italy  sell  nlante  of  jasmines,  roses,  honey* 
suckles,  &e»,  all  growing  together  from  a  stock  of 
orange,  myrtle,  or  promegranate,  on  which  they 
say  thev  are  «rafled.  But  this  is  a  mere  decep- 
tion ;  the  fact  oeing,  that  the  stock  has  ite  centre 
bored  out,  so  as  to  be  made  hollow,  through  whioh 
the  stems  of  jasmines  and  bther  flexible  {uante  are 
easily  made  to  pay,  their  rooto  interiHingling  with 
those  of  the  stock.  Afler  growing  for  a  time,  the 
increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  stems,  thus  enclosed, 
forces  them  together ,%nd  they  assume  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  united  to  one  common  stem. 
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AfAmS'  A0tOHATOlt   SBU^-BASma 
RBAFBR. 

Tbia  mkobiDe  naa  tested  last  fall,  at  Genera, 
tij  the  New  York  State  Agrieultntal  Sodety.  We 
biow  nothing  of  it  from  penoaal  experience, 
iVom  anj  examm  ilioa  of  out  own;  but  as  we  i 
dedroua  of  keeping  oar  readera  informed  of  tlie 
progress  of  agricultural  machiaerj,  we  laj  before 
tbem  an  engraving  of  the  Beapw,  with  sach  re- 
marks upon  it  as  we  find  at  hand. 

The  editor  of  the  Albany  CuUivtaor  bkjs,  "The 
oelf-raking  maohineis  theinventioDof  J.  Atkins, 
of  Cbioogo,  a  person  of  great  ingenoity,  u  this 
eontrivanoe  fullj  tealiflei.  The  rako  sweeps  the 
bed  where  Uie  &llen  grain  is  deposited,  pre« 
agvnst  a  toothed  plate,  and  both,  holding  firml; 
the  bundle  of  grain  thus  collected,  awing  round 
the  quarter  of  a  circle  off  behind,  when  the;  opei 
wide,  and  drop  their  oontents  in  a  neat  buaoh  up- 
on the  ground.  All  these  motiona  are  aooom- 
plished  byBTerysingnlBrpieceofineahanisii);  and 
they  seem  ao  nearly  the  immediate  resnlt  of  intel- 
ligence, that  this  machine  was  generally  oalled  b; 
the  name  of  the  Automaton  lUc^er.  Its  inrention 
is  quite  recent,  and  it  had  soaroely  erer  been  need 
before;  and  hence,  owing  to  an  accident,  it  did  not 
sneceed  the  firat  day  of  its  trial.  It  was,  however, 
repured,  a  temporaiy  leel  attached,  and  tried 
(^pin  on  the  23rd  with  entire  sadsboUon,  prOT- 
ing  decidedly  the  liest  self-raket  on  the  ground." 

"New  Axesican  Reafin'o  MACHura. — An  Aincri- 
oan  millwright,  named  Atkioa,  reaidina  at  Chica- 
go, has  recently  invented  a  verrtemaAable  piece 
of  mechanism  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  reap- 
ing  machine,  after  cutting  com,  deliver  it  in  bun- 
dles ready  for  the  binder.    This  wostbe  great  de- 


ndentam  of  Uie  m&ebine  »  first  brought  orta  to 
tUs  eooDtry  and  shown  in  Hyde  Parit ;  aor  have 
onr  implement  makers,  though  tbey  introduo*d 
some  important  improvements,  saooMded  in  an^ 
plying  the  want  thus  indicated.  Atkins',  who,  it 
appeals,  has  been  bedridden  for  l«n  ;iears,  de- 
etgned  an  antomaton  arm,  terminating  id  a  rake, 
wniah,  as  the  reapn  moves  alone,  regubrlj  sweeije 
the  oat  oom  in  aWvea  off  the  board  on  which  it 
baa  been  depodted,  drops  each  paroel  at  the  nde 
by  a  rotary  movement,  and  then,  eitending  itself, 
retnms  to  its  workagain.  Whether  the  invention 
will  stand  the  teat  of  experiment  in  the  field  [in 
England]  remains  of  ooorae  to  be  seen ;  but  some 
of  onr  most  eminent  agriciiltnriste  ref^ard  it  witii 
great  bteiest,  and  appear  to  entertain  very  bvor- 
able  expeotations  of  its  perArmanoe.  lie  me- 
obanical  arrangements  by  which  the  antomaton 
action  is  secorea  are  remarkable  both  for  theii 
relty  and  simplicity;  and  those  who  wish  to  see 
th«n  should  go  to  the  Polyteohnio  Institution, 
Regent  Street,  where  the  new  reaper  is  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  of  Chicago,  Illinoia.    This 

machine,  which  is  Doilt  on model,  aiao  oon- 

a  eleven  modification  of  the  cutter,  which,  it 
is  said,  entirely  overcomes  the  tenden^  to  ol<u;  in 
damp  weather  or  on  nnfavorable  ground." — £on- 
■'-Timu,FA.  12(A,  1853. 


TBI  lUCIIIKI   AS  A  MOWKB. 

Mr.  Atuns  having  planned  hie  machine  to  reap 
and  rake,  has  had  doubta  about  its  proving  to  be  a 
— )od  mower,  and  its  conatmction  is  not  auoh  that 

rough  land  it  will  operate  equally  well  with  one 
arranged  only  to  mow.  Till  to-day  I  have  be«i  un- 
able to  try  it  on  grssa.  Its  success  was  sooh  on 
the  rough  nrBirie,  a  few  miles  (rem  the  city,  that 
Mr.  JuESTowHSXND,  ofPontiac,  Michigan,  who 
came  here  expressly  to  get  a  machine  that  would 
be  suretomow.and  who  witnessed  the  whole  trial, 
bought  and  paid  fbr  one  in  advance  $160,  with  no 
warranty  as  to  its  mowing  qualities,  saying  A« 
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wmUd  warrai^  ii  to  do  that,  if  I  would  warrant  it 
M  a  reaper  and  raker,  which  I  do  on  fur  terms. 
On  land  pretty  well  prepared  I  believe  it  will  mow 
very  well,  bat  am  unwilling  to  warrant  it  in  this  re- 
spect. J.  S.  Wrioht. 
*^ Prairie  Farmer^ ^  Warehouse. 
Chicago f  June  21, 1853. 

OURIiED  LEAF  IN  THE  PBAOB. 

This  disease,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  has  been,  for 
four  or  five  years  past,  assuming  a  more  and  more 
serious  aspect,  so  that  cultivators  around  us  here 
in  Western  N.  Y.,  begin  to  say  that  if  it  goes 
on  as  it  threatens  to  4»,  and  no  remedy  be  discov- 
ered, we  shall  soon  be  compelled  to  abandon  peach 
culture  entirely.  This  would  cert^nly  be  a  great 
calamity,  and  it  becomA  every  one  who  wishes  to 
escape,  to  investigate  carefully  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  vrith  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  real 
cause.  We  have  been  looking  anxiously  for  some 
new  light  on  the  sulpect  amoog  the  journals  of  the 
day,  and  find  the  following  in.  a  recent  number  of 
the  Country  Gentleman, 

*'The  curl  in  the  leaf  of  the  peach,  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  had  a  very  unfavorable 
influence  on  the  young  crop,  has  ^ven  rise  to  much 
speculation  as  to  its  immediate  cause,  and  cold 
weather,  aphides,  fungus,  or  mildew,  and  diseased 
■ap,  haye  been  variously  assigned  as  reasons.  The 
cold  weather  theory  will  not  always  apply,  as  the 
disease  sometimes  appears  after  a  oontmued  suo- 
oesrion  of  warm  days,  and  the  first  opening  of  the 
young  leaves  shows  the  symptoms  when  they  have 
never  been  exposed  to  a  oooi  night  Agaui,  the 
disease  has  often  made  its  appearance  when  no 
aphides  could  at  any  time  be  detected  vrith  the 
most  power  fill  achromatic  glass ;  and  new^  open- 
ing leaves,  exposed  only  a  few  hours  to  the  fresh 
air,  and  on  which  no  insect  had  ever  set  foot,  have 
shown  incipient,  but  unmistakable  indications. 
The  explanation  by  *  diseased  sap,'  is  too  general 
and  inaefinito  —  the  fungus  theory  has  more  ap- 
pearance of  plausibility,  but  neeos  investi^tion 
and  proof— and  if  correct,  the  fungus  must  oe  of 
internal  growth,  as  the  smooth  and  shinine  epider- 
mis of  the  leaf  is  quite  unbroken  when  the  curl 
first  appears  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  best  reme- 
dy, so  far  as  disooyered,  is  vigorous  growth.  We 
have  observed  trees  standing  in  the  comer  of  a 
hog  yard,  where  they  were  copiously  supplied  vrith 
manure,  and  as  a  consequence  making  a  rapid 
growth,  covered  with  a  deep  green  fobage,  vnth 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  curl ;  and  a  row  of  peach 
trees  which  had  been  very  freely  shortened  in  the 
past  vrinter,  by  cutting  o£f  branches  in  some  cases 
an  inch  in  diameter,  have  sent  out  strong  new 
shoots,  almost  wholly  free  from  the  disease,  and 
the  trees  are  well  loaded  with  yonng  firuit.'' 

Now,  our  opinion,  formed  several  years  ago,  and 
strengthened  by  later  experience,  is  that  the  curl 
is  pr(Kluced  by  chants  oi  temperature  too  great 
for  the  deticato  constitution  of  the  peach.  It  is  a 
tree  that  vegetates  early,  and  beinz  usually  and 
from  neoessi^  planted  in  a  light  soil,  its  earliness 
is  hastened,  ana  the  sap  gete  into  active  circulation, 
and  young  leaves  are  put  forth  long  before  the  wea- 
ther in  our  northern  climate  becomes  steadily 
warm.  We  all  know  how  common  it  is  to  have 
warm  genial  spring  weather  about  the  opening  of 


the  bads,  when  a  sadden  change  comes,  and  we 
have  probably  a  week  or  two  of  cold,  rainy  wea- 
ther, vrith  wght  frosts  probably,  vrith  cold  dry 
vrinds.  This  at  once  arreste  the  development  of 
the  young  shoots  and  leaves ;  the  sap  DeconiM 
stagnant  and  diseased ;  the  bark  is  ruptured,  and 
gum ooses oat aU  over  the  youneer  parte;  the 
leaves,  whether  in  an  embiyo  condition,  rolled  up 
in  the  bud,  or  half  or  wholly  expanded,  become 
swollen  and  diseased ;  then  mildew  attacks  them, 
as  it  b  iJways  ready  to  reisn  upon  sickly  or  feeble 
vegetotion,  and  with  this  aphides  and  other  insecte; 
hence  the  opinions  that  mildew  or  insecte  were  the 
oause  of  the  disease. 

1849,  we  think,  was  the  first  year  this  disease 
appeared  in  Western  New  York,  in  a  serious  form. 
That  sprine  was  cold  and  changeable.  1850  was 
similar,  and  the  curl  was  worse  than  before,  and 
so  has  continued  since.  One  strong  argument, 
at  least  so  we  regard  it,  in  favor  of  this  view,  is  the 
fkct  that  if  we  have  fine  weather  at  the  openinc 
of  the  peach  buds,  we  have  very  little  curl,  and 
that  immediately  after  a  chanze  to  cold  the  curl 
appears,  and  ito  severity  is  always  in  proportioD 
to  the  intensity  and  continuance  of  the  cold. 
Then  agun,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  vrann 
and  steady,  the  diseased  leaves  drop  and  new  heal- 
thy leaves  appear,  and  the  disease  is  no  more  seen 
that  season,  not  a  symptom  of  it.  Besides,  some 
varieties  are  much  less  aflected  by  it  than  others. 
We  have  a  very  hardy  French  variety,  Peohe  de 
^gnes,  that  scarcely  ever  shovre  a  earl  in  the 
worst  fMiasons.  We  have  a  short  row  of  »x  trees 
that  have  come  almost  hourly  under  our  observa- 
tion ;  the  varieties  are  the  Snow,  Old  MixonFree, 
La  Grande,  Crawford's  Early,  Haines'  Early,  and 
Gooledge's  Favorite.  These  were  all  planted  at 
one  time,  of  the  same  age,  and  in  the  same  soil, 
and  have  been  treated  exactiy  alike,  but  the  Craw- 
ford's Early  and  Cooledge's  Favorite  have  suffered 
so  much  less  than  the  others  from  the  curl,  that 
the  trees  are  nearly  twice  as  larse,  and  both  have 
now  a  good  crop  of  firuit  on,  whue  the  others  have 
few  or  none.  In  going  through  an  extensive^  or- 
chard we  might  find  many  instances  of  this  kind. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  find  that  trees  in  shel- 
tered gudens  suffer  less  than  those  exposed ;  and 
under  glass,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  curl.  Are 
not  dl  these  facte  sufficient  to  warrant  the  ofunion 
we  have  expressed  V 

The  artide  we  have  quoted  says,  <*the  disease 
sometimes  occurs  after  a  succession  of  warm  days." 
We  admit  this,  but  it  never  has  appeared  to  our 
knowledge  after  warm  days  without  the  interven- 
tion of  cold  nighte.  Has  any  one  seen  it  appear 
in  warm  weather,  say  in  June,  July,  or  subsequent 
months  ? 

It  says,  too,  that  ''  the  first  opening  of  the 
young  leaves  show  the  symptoms  woen  they  have 
never  been  exposed  even  to  a  cold  night.'  We 
grant  this,  but  as  we  have  said,  the  sudden  and 
violent  check  given  to  the  tree  afiects  every  P^t 
and  the  leaves  even  while  rolled  np  in  the  nod. 
Neither  can  we  agree  with  the  opinion  that  '^vig- 
orous  growth  b  the  best  remedy,"  for  we  have 
seen  some  of  the  most  vigorous  grovring  trees  suf- 
fer most  seriously.  We  regard  taell  ripened  wood 
as  more  important  than  rigorous  growth,  but  we 
would  comoine  these  if  we  could.  Were  not  the 
trees  quoted  as  examples  benefited  by  some  kind 
of  protection  !    To  avoid  in  some  degree  the  ef- 
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ftcts  of  the  malftdy  we  can  now  only  safest  the 
aeleotion  of  hardy  varieties  and  okntiitt  in  rituar 
tions  somewhat  protected  from  tne  oola  west  and 
ttorth-weBt  winds.  Will  peaoh  nowers  who  have 
had  opportunity  for  extensive  observation  ^ve  us 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  on  this  subject? 
If  we  have  drawn  erroneous  conclusions  from  our 
own  observations  we  shall  be  thanfcM  to  any  one 
who  will  set  us  right.— -Gwimw  Former. 


DBBTRUOnON  OF  WOOD. 

An  aged  and  venerable  man  remarked  to  us  re- 
cently, that  in  a  single  neighborhood^  and  in  the 
comparatively  brief  period  of  five  years,  not  less 
than  two  hundred  acres  of  forest  land,  all  of  it 
densely  wooded,  had  been  entirely  denuded  of  its 
original  growth !  At  this  rate  he  is  of  opinion 
that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  compelled  to  pay 
roundly  for  every  thing  we  obtain  in  the  shape  of 
wood,  whether  deflagrable  or  not.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  fatal  to  a  country  than  the  destruction  of 
its  wood,  for  with  the  growth  perishes,  in  a  very 
great  measure,  the  essential  principles  of  vegeCa- 
ble  fertility.  Mr.  Thaun,  a  few  years  sinc^,  in  a 
speech  before  the  French  House  of  Assembly  rel- 
ative to  this  subject,  remarked  that  war,  famine, 
and  pestilence,  are  less  terrible  afflictions  than  the 
waste  of  wood.  France,  said  he,  will  disappear 
as  many  flourisliing  countries  already  have,  if  she 
do  not  follow  the  example  of  Cyrus,  who  planted 
forests  in  ^da-Minor.  It  is  only  the  abundance 
of  forests  and  water  which  enables  China  to  sup- 
port her  hundred  millions  of  population.  In  that 
empire  there  are  more  trees  planted  than  destroyed. 
Spain,  so  highly  cultivated,  and  so  densely  crowd- 
ed with  inhabitants  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  in  the  times  of  the  Moors,  and  since 
those  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  owes  her  present  dreary 
and  desolate  appearance  to  the  waste  of  her  woods. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  countries 
of  Asia,  and  the  same  will  no  doubt,  at  no  distant 
day,  be  the  case  in  this  country,  if  not  prevented 
by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  the  reverse  of  that 
which  we  are  now  pursuing.  It  is  indeed  a  pain- 
ful and  revolting  contemplation  to  witness  the 
wanton  destruction  of  our  noble  forests,  and  the 
denuded  hills  and  bleak  mountfuns  once  clothed  in 
robes  of  living  verdure.  In  Scotland,  many  of  the 
landed  proprietors  have  for  some  years  been  en- 
gaged  in  restoring  the  forests  which  had  been 


this  country  th«  abundance  of  timber  appears  to 
have  engendered  the  idea  of  its  ^^prthlessness. — 
Men  do  not  reflect  that  the  rapidly  -  increasing 
demand  for  it  is  annually  and  rapidly  lessening 
the  supply,  and  that  the  increase,  by  growth,  u 
by  no  means  so  great  as  the  consumption;  We 
presume  there  is  not  a  plantation  of  wood-land  in 
New  England,  where  there  should  have  been  thous- 
ands of  acres.    There  is  much  land  that  can  be 

m 

devoted  to  no  othei profilable  use,  and  the  expense 
of  planting  is  too  insignificant  to  be  urged  as  an 
objection  by  any  one.  We  shall  refer  to  this  sub- 
ject again. 


8PBBD  THB  PLOW. 

BT  CARLO*  D.  8TBWABT. 

Speed  the  plow,  aod  turn  the  farrow, 

Scatter  wide  the  yellow  grain  ; 
Soon  it  will,  with  golden  harresta, 

Bring  an  hundred  fold  again. 
Who  BO  happy  aa  the  plowman  ? 

Up  and  flinging  with  the  sun- 
Happy,  trudging  in  the  furrow, 

Happy,  when  the  day  is  done. 

Speed  the  plow,  and  turn  the  furrow, 

Sow  the  wed,  and  reap  the  land  } 
Enry  not  the  king  hia  sceptre, 

Better  fills  the  plowman's  hand. 
None  so  happy  aa  the  plowmsn, 

None  on  earth  so  tme  a  lord ; 
Reaper  of  the  golden  harveats, 

Planter  of  the  golden  award  I 


Athol  planted  on  his  estate  in  Perthshire,  many 
hundred  thousands  of  mountain  birches.  The  pa- 
triotic efforts  of  Sir  Waijtxb  Scott,  in  restoring 
beauty  to  the  bleak  wastes  and  barren  hill  sides 
in  the  vidnity  of  Abbotsford,  deserves  all  the  com- 
mendation which  literature  can  bestow.  Such  ex- 
amples, are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver; 
they  have  an  abiding  and  perennial  efibct,  opera- 
ting as  a  centre  of  action  firom  which  none  but  the 
most  denrable  influences  can  flow  forth.    But  in 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

MBTBOROLOdlCAL,  &0. 

Mx.  Editor  : — ^For  seven  days  in  sucoesnon,  end- 
ing the  14th  of  tills  month,  the  heat  of  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  greater  than  usual .  For  four  dm, 
Dy  Farenheit's  thermometer,  it  ranged  from  84^ 
to  89  and  three  days  from  90  to  99.  In  some  lo- 
cations it  rose  in  the  shade  as  high  as  100,  101, 
102, 103,  and  even  104,  between  one  o'clock  and 
two  P.  M.  On  the  13th,  there  were  showeraaad 
thunder  heard  in  almost  every  direction  from  this 
place ;  but  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  here  till  five 
o'clo<^  P.  M.,  and  not  much  then,  yet  the  light- 
ning pli^ed  around  and  struck  the  earth  in  the 
East,  West,  North,  and  South,  within  half  a 
nule  of  where  I  was,  amid  ahnost  dear  sky.  On 
looking  up  to  discover  where  those  bright  and 
dangerous  electrical  missUes  came  from,  a  point  of 
a  cumilus  doud  was  seen  nearly  to  project  direotiy 
over  head,  but  not  quite,  whose  base  lay  over 
Plvmouth  county,  some  fifteen  miles  distant.    The 


lightning  appeared' to  shoot  be  vend  the  cloud  in 
swept  away  in  previous  ages.    The  dd  Duke  of  the  broad  sunlight  with  such  heavy  and  sudden 


peals  of  thunder  which  was  truly  staTtling«>lmt 
not  a  dropof  rmn.  Saturday,  the  13th,  was  con- 
mdered  the  warmest  day  ever  knovm  here.  It  is 
not  half  the  year  that  the  thermometer  rises  as 
high  as  90^  in  August.  The  last  time  it  rose  to 
90^  in  August,  was  in  1850,  Aug.  5th,  when  it 
was  at  one  o'do^  just  90°.  The  next  previous 
was  Aug.  1848,  the  10th,  12th,  and  10th,  when 
it  stood  at  1  P.  M.  at  90  each  day.  I  perceive  by 
the  papers  that  Saturday  was  not  the  warmest  day 
in  Boston,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  an  Easterly  *wina 
from  the  ooean.    Here,  the  wind  in  the  forenoon 
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wftB  mostly  SIpath  West,  but  very  light ;  bat  in 
the  aftemomi  it  was  TariaUe,  blowing  moderately 
from  every  point  of  the  compass ;  generally,  from 
the  nearest  thand^r  clond.  On  the  17th,  at  1  P. 
M.,  the  thermodper  stood  at  64^,  which  is  95  de- 
grees cooler  than  for  four  days  previous. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  has  thus  far  fallen 
this  month,  amounts  to  6  1-2  inches  nearly,  on  a 
level;  so  that  the  land  is  plentifully  wet,  and 
grass  land  looks  remarkably  green  and  luxuriant } 
but  the  extreme  heat  after  plenty  of  rain  has  caused 
tiie  blight  to  Ml  upon  potato  vines,  so  that  a  rot- 
ten crop  is  anticipated.  I  find  that  my  bla<^  po* 
tato  vines  show  not  the  least  sign  of  blight,  bui 
are  perfectly  men  and  in  growing  order.  Com 
looks  remant^ly  well.  The  sta&s  have  grown 
larger  and  hieher  than  usual,  and  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  a  gooS  crop. 

Yours,  Scc.f  Isaac  Stbabns. 

Mansfield,  Aug,  20M,  1863. 

Rbharks.  — The  article,  a  few  weeks  since,  on 
the  Palmer  worm,  signed  <*  Isaac  Stevens,"  and 
dated  '*  Mansfield,"  should  have  been  signed, 
«( Isaac  Stearns."  We  are  sorry  thus  to  rob  our 
obliging  correspondent  of  his  well-merited  honors. 


notice  thesame  appearance  of  dying  in  some  pieces 
m  the  neighborhood.  Our  ^nter  wheat  was  very 
nice  with  the  exception  of  being  winter  killed  oon- 
siderably. 

Com  looks  well  so  far.  Potatoes  also  are  doiojg 
well.  Most  of  the  ewallows  left  early  in  this 
Bontii,  but  some  are  not  gone  yet,  owing  to  tbeir 
young  (mes  not  having  come  to  maturity — eeeond 
brood,  I  suppose.  t>»  Fsv. 

Skmdwkkj  8  M».  17, 185^. 


Tor  the  New  England  Farmer. 
WHAT  KILLS  THB  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^I  claim  no  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  correspondents  of  that  most  welcome  weekly 
visitor,  the  New  England  Former,  but  will  simply 
relate  a  fact,  that,  from  my  short  opportunity,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  rally  as  to  the 
eause. 

Before  our  spring  wheat  was  qmte  full  in  the 
milk,  it  began  to  die  on  one  comer  of  the  piece  ; 
and,  as  I  was  passing  it,  I  concluded  the  eause 
was  white  worms  eating  the  roots,  as  they  not  un- 
frequently  do  the  hera  grass.  Some  six  days 
after  our  visiting  it,  I  found  it  had  died  in  mr 
enough  and  along  the  edge  to  make  several  square 
rods,  and  another  piece  cornering  near  the  first 
was  sharing  the  same  fate  ;  for,  for  a  dbtance  of 
say  ten  rods  along  the  edge,  it  was  completely 
dead ,  extending  in  some  two  rods.  On  examining, 
I  could  find  no  worms  as  I  expected ;  but  soon  dis- 
covered small  bugs  on  the  ground  and  on  the 
wheat  straw  in  ^at  abundance ;  their  largest 
ense  was  that  of  a  pinched  kernel  of  wheat, or  about 
half  that  of  a  full  kernel.  The  small  ones  were 
black,  but  as  they  grow  larger  their  wings  turn  a 
sort  of  drab  color. 

I  am  not  able  to  point  out  their  work,  except 
that  in  the  morning  they  were  seen  in  abundance 
on  the  straw  and  heads  of  the  grain,  closely  packed 
round  a  joint  in  the  straw,  or  where  the  leaf 
spreads  off  from  the  straw,  and  on  the  head.  When 
the  straw  first  died,  it  was  as  white  as  ever  I  saw 
any  unbleached  straw  until  it  turned  dark  by  dew 
and  rain — the  grain  shriveling  much  more  than  if 
it  had  been  cut  in  the  same  unripe  state.  I  let  it 
stand  till  some  half  acre  was  spoilt,  and  then  cut 
it.  Every  one  here  that  I  have  talked  with,  ap- 
pears an  entire  stranger  both  to  the  dying  of  the 
wheat  and  to  the  bugs  I  have  described.  In 
watching  their  movements  the  other  day,  I  found 
them  dead  in  bunches  on  the  ground,  so  that  I 
might  easily  have  filled  a  table  spoon  in  a  phice.    I 


WHAT  OHHMISTR7  MAY  DO   FO& 
AORIOULTURB. 

We  have  spoken  in  high  terms  of  Psofessor 
Johnston's  forthcoming  work  on  the  "  Element 
of  Agricultural  Chemistrj/,^*  and  have  laid  before 
tiie  reader  some  extracts  from  it.  We  now  g^e 
the  leading  chapter,  and  believe  that  the  general 
reader  will  find  it  so  plain,  interesting  and  instraot- 
ive,  as  to  desire  to  read  the  whole  work. 

<<  The  object  of  the  practical  farmer  is  to  raise  • 
flrom  a  given  extent  of  land  the  largest  quantity 
of  the  moat  valuable  produce  at  the  least  cost,  in 
the  shortest  period  oT  time,  and  with  the  least 
permanent  injury  to  the  soil.  Chemistry,  Geology, 
and  Chemical  Physiology  throw  lieht  on  every  step 
he  takes,  or  ought  to  take,  in  order  to  dfoct  thi» 
miun  object. 

SECTION  I. — ^WHAT  CHXICISTT,  GXOLOGT,  AND  CHEHICAIr 
PHTSIOLOOT  HAT  HOPE  TO  SO  FOR  AORICDLTVRX. 

But  there  are  certain  definite  olgects  whioh,  io 
their  connection  with  agrigulture,  these  sdenoes 
hope  to  attain.  Thus,  without  distinguishing  the 
special  province  of  each,  they  propose  generally : — 

1.  To  collect,  to  investigate,  and,  if  possible,  to 
explain  all  known  facts  in  practical  husbandry. — 
This  is  the  first  duty— a  laborious,  ^ificuU,  bat 
important  one.  Many  things  whioh  are  leceiyed 
as  facts  in  agriculture,  prove  to  be  more  or  less 
untrue  when  investigated  and  tested  by  experi- 
ment .  Many  ascertained  fiicts  appear  inexplicable 
to  the  uninstructed — many  even  opposite  and  con- 
tradiotory,  which  known  prindples  dear^  up  and 
recondle — ^yet  there  are  many  more  which  only 
prolonged  research  can  enable  us  to  explain ! 

2.  from  observations  and  experiments  made  in  ^ 
the  field  or  in  the  laboratory,  to  deduce  prindples 
which  may  be  more  or  less  applicable  in  all  drcum- 
stances.  Such  principles  wul  explain  useful  pno- 
tices,  and  confirm  their  propriety.  They  will  also 
account  for  contradictory  results,  and  will  pdnt 
out  the  drcumstances  under  which  this  or  that 
practice  may  most  prudentiy  and  economically  be 
adopted. 

Armed  with  the  knowledge  of  such  nrindples, 
the  instructed  f&ttDet  will  go  into  his  fields  as  the 
physician  goes  to  the  bedside  of  his  patient, — ^pre- 
pared to  understand  symptoms  ana  appearances 
he  has  never  before  seen,  and  to  adapt  his  practice 
to  circumstances  which  have  never  before  &UeB 
under  his  observation. 

To  deduce  principles  from  collections  of  facts  is 
attended  with  much  difficulty  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge.  In  sericulture,  it  is  at  present  ui 
unusually  oifficuU  task.  Observations  and  experi- 
ments in  the  field  have  hitherto  been  generally 
made  with  too  littio  care,  or  recorded  with  too 
littie  accuracy,  to  justify  the  sdentifio  man  in  oon* 
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fidenily  adopting  them  as  the  baris  of  hiB  reaeon- 
ings.  A  new  race,  however,  of  more  earefbl  ob- 
BoryeTs,  and  more  aocorate  ezperimenters,  is  now 
springing  np.  By  their  aid,  the  adyance  of  sound 
agriooltaraf  knowledge  cannot  fiiil  to  be  greatly 
promoted. 

3.  To  suggest  improved,  and,  perhaps,  previ- 
ously unthought-of  methods  of  fertilising  the  soil. 
—A  true  explanation  of  twenty  known  fiiots  or 
results,  or  useful  practices,  should  sngaest  nearly 
as  many  more.  Thus  the  explanation  ot*  old  errozs 
mil  not  only  guard  the  practioal  man  from  falUng 
into  ne?t  ones,  but  wilt  su^^st  direct  improve- 
ments he  would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of. 
So,  also,  the  true  exnhination  of  one  useful  prae- 
tioe  will  point  out  otner  new  practices,  which  may 
safely  and  with  advantage  be  adopted* 

4.  To  analyze  soils,  manures,  and  vegetable 


chemical  combination!  Also,  what  kind  and 
quantity  of  food  the  animal  requi^,  what  purpose 
diflerent  kinds  of  food  serve  in  the  anomal  economy, 
and  how  a  given  quantity  of  any  variety  of  food 
may  be  turned  to  the  best  account?  What  ques- 
tions ought  more  to  interest  the  practical  farmer 
than  these? 

Then  there  are  certun  peculiarities  of  soil,  both 
physical  and  chemical,  wnich  are  best  fitted  to 
promote  the  growth  of  each  of  our  most  valuable 
crops.  There  are  also  certain  ways  of  cultivating 
ana  manuring,  and  certun  kinds  of  manure  which 
are  specially  &vorable  to  each,  and  these  again 
vary  with  every  important  modification  of  climate. 
Thus  chemical  physiology  has  much  both  to  leant 
and  to  teach  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  crops. 

So,  diflerent  kinds  and  breeds  ofdomestic  ani- 
mals tiirive  beet  upon  diflerent  kinds  of  food,  or 


products.— *Thi8  is  a  most  laborious  department  of  require  diflbrent  proportions  of  each,  or  to  have  it 


the  duties  which  agriculture  expects  chemistry  to 
undertake  in  her  behalf. 

a.  Soils.— The  kind  and  amount  of  benefit  to  be 

derived  from  the  analyses  of  sofls,  are  becoming 

every  day  more  apparent.     We  cannot,  indeed, 

from  the  results  or  an  analysis,  prescribe  in  every 

case  the  kind  of  treatment  by  wtdch  a  soil  may  at 

once  be  rendered  most  productive.  In  many  cases, 

however,  certain  wants  of  the  soil  are  directiy 

pointed  out  by  analysis  ;  in  many  others,  modes 

of  treatment  are  su^sted,  by  which  a  greater 

fertility  is  likely  to  oe  produced, — ^and,  as  our 

knowledge  of  the  sutject  extends,  we  may  hope 

to  obtain,  in  every  case,eome  usefid  Erections  tor 

the  improvement  or  more  profitable  culture  of  the 

land. 


6.  Manures. — ^Of  the  manures  we  employ,  too 
much  cannot  be  known.  An  iiccurate  knowledge 
of  these  ¥rill  guard  the  practical  man  against  an 
improvident  waste  of  any  of  those  naturaXmanures 
which  are  produced  upon  his  fiurm^thns  lessening 
the  necessity  for  foreign  manures,  by  introducing 
a  greater  economy  of  those  he  already  possesses. 
It  will  also  protect  him  from  the  ignorance  or 
knavery  of  the  manure  manufiicturer.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  manu&ctories,  conducted  by  skil- 
ful and  honorable  men,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant practical  results  to  which  the  progress  of 
sdentifio  agriculture  is  likely  to  lead.  And  if  it 
cannot  prevent  unccrupulous  adulterators  from  en- 

§  aging  m  this  new  traffic,  chemistry  can  at  least 
etect  and  eroose  their  firauds. 
c.  VMsetabie  Products. — ^In  regard,  again,  to 
the  products  of  the  soil,  few  things  are  now  more 
necessary  than  a  rigorous  analysis  of  all  their 
parts.  If  we  know  what  a  plant  oontains,  we 
know  what  elementarv  bodies  it  takes  firom  the 
soils,  and,  consequently,  what  the  soil  must  oon- 
tiun,  if  the  plant  is  to  now  upon  it  in  a  healthy 
manner, — that  is,  we  snail  know,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, how  to  manure  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  applying  ve^table  sub- 
stances to  the  feeding  of  stock,  it  is  of  equal 
importance  to  know  what  they  severally  contain, 
.in  order  that  a  skilful  selection  may  be  made  of 
such  kinds  of  food  as  may  best  suit  the  purposes 
we  intend  them  to  serve. 

5.  To  explidn  how  plants  grow  and  are  nour- 
ished, and  how  animals  are  supported  and  most 
cheaply  fed. — ^What  food  -plants  require,  and  at 
difibrent  periods  of  their  ^wth,  whence  they  ob- 
tain it,  how  they  take  it  in,  and  in  what  forms  of 


prepared  in.  difibrent  ways,  or  given  at  diflerent 
times.  Among  animals  of  the  same  species,  also, 
the  growing,  the  full-grown,  the  fattening,  and 
the  milking  animal,  resj^tively  requpre  a  peculiar 
adjustment  of  food  in  kind ,  quantity,'  or  form.  All 
such  a<yustments  the  researches  of  chemistry  and 
physiology  alone  enable  us  accurately  to  muce. 

Q.  To  test  the  opinions  of  theoietical  men.— 
Erroneous  opinions  lead  to  grave  errors  in  practice. 
Such  incorrect  opinions  are  not  unfrequently  en- 
tertained and  promuljjated  even  by  eminent  scien- 
tific men.  They  are  m  this  case  most  dangerous 
and  most  difficult  to  overturn ;  so  that  against 
these  unfounded  theories  the  farmer  requires  pro- 
tection, no  less  than  against  the  quackery  of  man- 
ufiictured  manures.    It  is  only  on  the  basis  of 


often  repeated,  skilfully  oondueted,  and  fiutbfully 
recorded  experiments,  made  by  ins^ucted  persons, 
that  true  theories  can  ever  successfully  be  buUt  up. 
Hence  the  importance  of  experiments  in  practieai 
agriculture. 

Such  are  the  principal  olgects  which  chembtiy, 
aided  by  geology  and  physiology,  either  promises 
or  hopes  to  attain.  In  no  district,  however,  will 
the  benefits  she  is  capable  of  conferring  upon  agri- 
culture be  fully  realised,  unless  her  aid  oe  really 
sought  for,  her  ability  rightiy  estimated,  and  hA 
interference  eamestiy  requested.  In  other  words, 
what  we  already  know,  as  well  as  what  we  are 
every  day  learning,  must  be  adequately  difiused 
among  the  agricultural  body,  and  in  every  district 
means  must  oe  adopted  for  promoting  this  diflh- 
sion.  It  is  in  vain  for  chemistry  and  the  other 
sciences  to  discover  or  suggest,  unless  her  discov- 
eries and  suggestions  be  folly  made  known  to 
those  whose  Mnefit  they  are  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote.'' 

DB8TROT  THB  APPIiEl  WOBM. 

The  present  season  will  be  a  good  time,  to  di- 
minish the  numbers  of  the  apple  worm. 

As  there  will  not  be  so  many  apples  as  usual,  of 
course,  there  cannot  be  so  many  of  these  insects 
propagated,  and  an  opportunity  thus  ofiers  to  thin 
off  the  numbers  of  the  remainaer,  so  that  the  ap- 
ples which  may  ^ow  another  year,  will  not  be  so 
much  infested  with  them. 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  this  may  be 
done.    One  way,  is  to  let  hogs  or  sheep  run  into 
the  orchard,  which  will  be  l&ely  to  eat  the  ap 
pies  which  these  worms  cause  to  fall  and  thus  de- 
stroy them.    Another  mode  is  to  gather  up  the 
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windfalls,  and  either  throw  Uiem  over  to  the  hogs, 
or  cook  them,  and  mis  them  with  the  swill  t&t 
yon  feed  to  the  hogp,  and  thus  be  sore  to  destroy 
them. 

There  is  another  wa^  by  which  many  of  them 
can  be  entrapped  and  clled.  These  worms  some- 
times leave  the  apple  while  it  hann  on  the  tree, 
and  crawl  down  tne  tmnk  in  search  of  some  con- 
venient place,  to  spin  their  cocoon,  in  which  to 
ondergo  their  transformation,  into  a  miller  or  moth 
state. 

If  you  place  a  woolen  rag  in  the  crotch  of  the 
tree,  the  worms,  in  their  journey  down,  will  be 
very  likely  to  come  in  contact  vrith  it,  and  findine 
it  warm  and  comfortable,  will  be  likely  to  crawl 
under  it,  and  spin  their  cocoons  there. 

They  can  then  be  discovered  by  lifting  up  the 
doth,  and  thus  easily  destroyed.  It  is  worth 
some  little  pains  to  diminish  their  numbers  at  this 
time. — Maine  Farmer. 


MOUNTAIN  BORBR. 

The  Hartford  Thnes  speaks  as  follows  of  an  in 
vention  bj  a  Mr.  Talbot  of  that  city,  called  the 
* *Mountam  Borer  : ' ' 

**  Worked  into  its  own  machinery,  is  an  engine 
of  60  horse  power.  This  drives  four  piston  rods, 
horizontally,  and  these  turn  four  half-circle  plates, 
of  stout  proportions,  to  which  circular  revolving 
blades  are  set.  These  four  plates  are  turned  with 
exactness  about  one-fourth  of  a  circle  and  back, 
and  are  set  upon  a  revolving  plate,  of  about  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  and  as  thus  set,  cut  a  circle  of  17 
feet  in  diameter.  The  machine  weighs  about  80 
tons,  and  is  of  stout  proportions  throughout.  The 
motion  obtained  by  this  invention  is  novel— en- 
tirely new.  By  it  the  revolving  knives,  each  run- 
ning its  quarter  circle,  cut  completely  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  and  they  do  their 
work  steadily  and  surely,  cutting  a  round  hole  as 
they  are  turned  by  the  large  or  centre  plate.  But 
we  cannot  descritle  the  great  machine  so  as  to  give 
a  good  idea  of  it,  and  vnll  not  attempt  it.  We 
say,  however,  that  it  stands  amone  the  greatest 
inventions  of  the  age,  and  will  bore  its  way  to  an 
enviable  notoriety.  It  is  to  be  tsken  to  a  rock  at 
or  near  Harlem,  N.  P.,  for  an  experimental  trial. 
All  the  rare  things  in  the  Crystal  Palace  com- 
bined, are  not  eonal  to  this  machine,  in  the  way  of 
interest  to  the  lover  of  true  mechanical  geoios 
and  bold  conception." 


below  the  measurement.    EVom  the  great  loes  of 
roots,  by  their  spreaffin^  so  deep  and  vride,  I  had 
little  expectation  of  savme  my  tree,  and  still  leas 
the  grans-so  recently  set,  out  was  most  agreeably 
disappointed  in  hoth.'^Rural  NeuhY&rker. 


F^r  tk€  New  Xngland  farmer » 

ATVXAOATION  OF  TAN  TO  POTATOB8. 


DBFTB  OF  THB  ROOTET  OF  TRBB8. 

In  the  spring  of  1850, 1  removed  tfn  apple  tree 
which  was  growing  on  a  gravellv  ridge,  to  a  place 
prepared  for  it  a  snort  distance  from  whence  it  was 
taken.  The  tree  was  six  inches  in  diameter,  had 
been  planted,  I  should  judge  about  twenty  years, 
and  had  been  top-grafled  a  few  days  previous  to 
its  removal.  The  tree  and  most  of  the  grai^  set 
in  it  are  growing  thriftily. 

In  tbo  place  where  the  tree  stood,  I  sunk  a  well, 
and  in  the  digsing  traced  the  roots  of  the  apple 
tree  downwards  to  a  depth  of  over  twelve  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground.  My  attention 
was  called  by  the  appearance  of  the  roots,  as  the 
workmen  were  going  on  with  their  work,  and  a 
measurement  was  made.  How  much  deeper  the 
roots  could  have  been  traced,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  they  did  extend  some  little 


Mb.  Brown:— Early  this  month  my  afctentioo 
was  called  to  a  field  of  potatoest  several  acns,  od 
the  fimn  of  Gen.  Sutton,  (which  I  believe  yon 
have  visited  this  season,)  preaentinff  featnres  so 
striking  as  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  &e  entire  fieid 
was  plowed  the  last  Autumn,  with  the  Miohitfan 
sod  and  subsoil  plow,  to  the  depth  of  about  nine 
inches,  and  manured  vrith  compost  in  like  manner 
throughout.  In  the  Spring  it  was  furrowed  deep, 
and  the  potatoes  were  dropped  in  continuous  rows. 
On  one  ride  of  the  field  the  potatoes  were  covered 
vrith  tan,  before  the  ^rt  was  put  over  them,  taken 
directly  from  the  tannery ;  on  the  other  ude,  no 
tan  was  applied.  In  all  other  nepMB  they  vrars 
treated  afike.  When  I  fivt  saw  them,  the 
rines  throughout  appeared  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, the  only  difierence  iras,  where  the  tan  was 
applied,  they  were  hi^ijher  and  larger  than  the 
others.  This  was  explained  upon  the  supposition 
that  during  the  dry  weather  of  June  and  July,  tiie 
tan  had  checked  the  evaporation  from  the  earth 
below,  and  the  sod  that  nad  been  covered  by  the 
subsoil,  and  thereby  aided  the  growth  of  the  po- 
tato. At  this  time,  no  appearance  of  btight,  or 
discoloration  of  the  vines,  was  to  be  seen  on  any 
part  of  the  field.  To  day,  when  I  looked  at  them, 
on  that  part  of  the  field,  where  no  tan  vras  applied, 
the  vines  were  completely  fallen  and  discolored, 
presenting  a  (gloomy  aspect.  Where  the  tan  was 
applied,  the  vines  are  still  green  and  ioxuriant^ 
only  here  and  there  a  sprout  otherwise— probably 
where  the  tan  did  not  completely  cover.  Wfaatis 
to  be  the  result  of  the  apphcation  of  the  tan  upon 
the  tubers  to  be  formed,  can  only  be  dstermmed 
when  the  crop  is  matured.  Peraaps  they  will  all 
be  tainted  vrith  the  roij  as  most  other  fields  in  this 
vicinity  now  give  indications  of  being.  I  state  the 
facts,  that  the  curious  in  these  matters  may  look 
for  themselves,  while  the  crop  is  in  the  field.  It 
is  situated  on  the  southerly  side  of  Abom  Street, 
in  Salem,  near  the  Gten.'s  large  bain.  Probably, 
when  other  cares  vrill  permit,  the  proprietor  wul 
have  more  time  to  look  after  the  humbler,  but  not 
less  useful  and  honorable  pursuits  of  his  irell-cnl- 
tivated  fields. 

The  public  are  under  great  obligations  to  gentie- 
men  like  Mr.  Sutton,  for  many  vrell  conducted  ex- 
periments in  cultivation.  In  thb  way,  men  of 
wealth  and  public  spirit  can  do  much  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  farmer,  even  though,  they  do  not 
put  their  own  hands  to  the  plow,  or  shoulder  to 
the  wheel.  Mr.  S.'s  experiment  in  1851,  of  ap- 
plying various  kinds  of  manure  to  the  grovring  of 
potatoes,  published  I  think  in  the  Jaumal  of  Ag- 
riculture at  that  time,  was  highly  creditable  and 
usefi&l.  If  my  recollection  is  right,  those  grown 
on  rotted  tan  alone,  yielded  most  and  of  the  best 
quality.  If  it  be  true  that  tan  can  be  used  for  the 
growing  or  the  protecting  of  potatoes,  this  is  a  hiet 
worthy  of  notice.  In  the  village  of  South  Danvers 
alone,  it  is  ascertained  that  about  12,000  cords  of 
hemlock  bark  are  annually  used  in  the  tanneries. 
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I  preeuine  aboat  aa  mueh  more  is  used  in  the  ad- 
j(mtiDff  tanneries  of  Salem.  This  spent  bark,  is 
now  oried  and  boosed,  and  used  in  tbe  Steam  Mills, 
for  the  grinding  of  bark.  For  this  purpose,  when 
dry,  it  is  valu^  at  about  one  dollar  a  cord.  Very 
truly  yours,  . ,  p« 

Danvers^  Aug,  20thi  1853. 

Note. — Almost  every  fiurmer  I  meet,  speaks  of 
the  decay  of  bis  potatoes.  The  fond  hopes  in- 
dulged the  last  year,  that  the  disorder  had  passed 
its  climax,!  fear,  rest  on  a  slippery  foundation. 
Let  us  have  the  facts;  from  these  alone,  can  the 
true  cause  be  learned. 

Rbmaskb. — We  should  be  glad  to  say  something 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  tan,  the  potato  crop,  &e., 
but  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  at  present,  pre- 
vents. From  personal  observation,  we  can  speak 
of  the  beautifully  cultivated  fields  of  Gen.  Sutton, 
and  say  that  a  visit  to  his  workshop^nd  the  room 
for  the  storage  of  his  Farm  Implements,  the  sheds 
for  his  carts,  wagons,  Ac.,  wUI  richly  repay  any 
farmer  for  a  travel  of  twenty  miles.  This  part  of 
his  farm  husbandry  excels  anything  of  the  kind  we 
have  overseen,  m  any  State.  We  received  sever- 
al lessons  there  which  have  already  had  an  influ- 
ence on  our  own  premises. 


For  the  New  Mintlmnd  Farmer. 
ZilMXS  FROM  GAS  WORKS  AND  MUOK. 

Ma.  Brown  : — ^I  see  inquiries  from  your  corres- 
pondents concerning  the  value  of  gas  lime,  and 
its  efficienoy  in  decompoeing  peat  mnok,^.  I 
send  you  herewith  an  analyris  of  the  gas  lime  firom 
it.  It  was  made  for  £.  B.  &own,  Esq.,  of  Stoning- 
ton,  Ct.,  by  Dr.  Chilton,  of  New  York. 

CamtleHme 48.34 

Carbonate  of  lime 8&.15 

Water IS.  00 

Phosphate  of  lime 1.00 

Sulphate  of  line 1.13 

Hydro  Salphate  of  Ume S.14 

Balphaie  and  Hydro  Sulphate  of  Ume 8.94 

Trace  of  iron  and  oily  matter 9.11 

Loee 30 

100.00 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  analysis  that  43  per  cent, 
of  this  lime  is  in  a  caustic  state,  and  must  act  as 
powerfully  upon  vegetable  fibre. as  any  fresh  burnt 
nme.  The  thirty  ner  cent.  o£»  carbonate  of  lime 
is  as  good  as  any  oiner  slacked  lime.  It  is  what 
all  our  granite  soils,  that  have  a  fair  proportion  of 
organic  matter  in  them,  need.  The  one  per  cent, 
of  phosphate  of  Ume  and  the  1.12  per  cent,  of 
sulphate,  or  plaster  of  pans,  are  well  knovm  to  be 
valuable  on  almost  all  soils.  The  next  three  con- 
stituents are  probably  of  some  value.  The  iron 
enters  in  small  quantities  into  most  vegetable 
products.  The  precise  nature  of  this  oilvjmatter 
IS  not  revealed  by  the  analysis.  But  if  the  coal 
contains  ammonia,  it  is  probably  to  be  looked«lbr 
in  this  constituent  of  the  gas  lime. 

Twenty-five  cents  a  barrel  is  much  higher  than 
the  market  price  of  the  article  in  New  York.  There 
it  is  put  on  Doard  the  vessel  at  one  and  a  half  cents 
per  bushel.  It  was  sold  last  year  at  two  cents  a 
Dushel.  The  accumulation  of  the  article  upon  the 
hands  of  the  Gas  Company  has  probably  caused 


this  fall  in  the  priee.  Mr.  Brown  proooxed  a 
thousand  bushels  Tor  decompodng  muck,  and  it 
succeeds  so  well  that  he  is  enlar^^  his  opera- 
tions. For  this  purpose,  or  fyt  spiSadmg  upon  the 
sni&oe  of  reclaimed  swamps,  it  is  perjiaps  the 
cheapest  source  of  lime  at  the  New  York  prioe. 
At  2o  cents  a  barrel,  it  b  a  question  if  it  is  not 
dearer  than  oyster  shell  lime,  fresh  burnt,  which 
can  be  procured  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  of 
our  cities  at  from  five  to  seven  cents  per  bushel. 
Your  ooReroondents  can  safely  go  ahead  with  the 
gas  lime  ana  muok. 

As  muck  and  marsh  mud  are  coming  into  fashion, 
your  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  fi>llowing 
analyns : — 

Analytii  of  Peat  Mmk  on  B,  B,  BrownU  farm^ 

by  Prqf,  J^Torion,    ■ 

Lime 46 

Mafneeia 17 

Alkaline  aalta 81 

Alnmlna,  iron  and  phoephorie  acid 8.06 

Bolahle  Silica 18 

Insolable  matter,  sand,  Ac 58.71 

Organic  matter 37.48 

LoL »-69 

100.00 

Analysif  of  Marzh  Mid  made  for  Col,  E,  W,  Sea-' 
brookf  (^  Edisto  Island,  8.  Carolina,  by 
Prof.  C,  U,  Shtpard, 

^0ter 15-^ 

Organic  matter -^-^ 

SiHca ^7.50 

Carbonate  of  iron f-76 

Alumina 'w 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magneeift. 1.64 

Phosphate  ofllmeanddo trace.        * 

Chloride  of  Bodlam 0-45 

Chloride  of  potaHiam ,^..0.01 

Chloride  of  magnesinm <*.05 

Salphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 0.06 

Loa W 


Stonington,  Ct,j  Aug.  14, 1853. 


100.00 
W.   OXJIT. 


TURNIPS. 

Turnips  may  remain  in  the  field  till  late.  They 
are  fkr  less  injured  by  firost  than  many  are  inclined 
to  believe.  It  is  very  often  the  ease  that  turnips 
are  frozen  into  the  ground,  and  on  the  frosts  breaks 
ing  up  again  in  the  oonrse  of  a  few  days,  are  re- 
moved as  hard  and  crisp  as  before.  The  action  of 
the  soil  neutraKzes  its  eflfects,  and  sometimes  a 
succession  ofiesveral  weeks  of  warm  weather,  aHer 
a  freering  night,  adds  as  much  to  the  weight  and 
value  of  the  crop  as  they  gained  in  twice  the  time 
before  the  advent  of  severe  cold.  A  low  tempera- 
ture is  favorable  rather  than  adverse  to  the  devel- 
opment of  all  ihespecnes  of  the  turoip  tribe.  Cabba- 
ges grow  rapidly  in  cold  weather ;  hence  the  prac- 
tice so  prevalent  at  present  of  allowing  them  to  re- 
main outtill  snow  falls.  In  packing  turnips  of  all 
kinds,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  them  eflbct^ 
ually  agwnst  the  light  and  air.  The  more  per- 
fectiy  this  is  accomplished,  the  greater  will  be  the 
oertainty  of  th«r  keepng  well,  and  the  more  whole- 
some and  nutritive  will  they  be  found,  botii  for 
stook  and  for  table  use. 
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▼BOBTABLB  BBFRODUOnOR* 

The  reprodaction  of  vegetables  is  Teiy  analagoos 
to  that  of  the  animal  kin^om.  The  oigans  of 
prodnctiop  are  the  Btamen  and  pistil.  These  axe 
siioaled  withm  the  eoLored  leaves,  which,  together 
with  these  interior  and  essential  parts,  form  the 
flower.  Sometimes  both  stamen  and  pistil  are 
fonnd  in  the  same  flower,  which  is  then  called  a 
perfect  flower.  Sometimes  the  flower  has  only  a 
stamen,  or  only  a  pistfl,  and  tiien  it  is  called  an 
imperfect  flower.  It  is  necessary  that  the  stamen 
and  pistil  shoald  communicate  in  order  to  the  re- 
production of  the  plant.  In  a  perfect  flower  this 
oommnnication  is  efiected  Iff  the  contact  of  the 
stamen  and  pistil.  When,  however,  the  flowers 
are  separate,  and  communication  cannot  be  had 
by  contact,  the  fecundation  is  efiboted  by  the 
agency  of  the  wind,  which  carries  the  poUen  or 
dust  of  thd  stamen  and  deposits  it  on  the  tustil  of 
the  other  flower.  Sometimes  the  male  and  fe- 
male flower  are  not  on  the  same  plant,  bnt  a  dif- 
'&rent  one,  as  is  the  case  with  the  strawberry, 
the  hemp  and  hop.  Sometimes  they  are  on  the 
same  plant,  baton  a  separate  stem,  as  the  melon. 
In  plants  of  this  kind,  having  imperfect  flowers, 
the  fecundation  is  supposed  to  be  incomplete  or  to 
fail,  and  it  is  sometimes  assisted  by  the  hand  of 
^  the  gardener.  In  this  way  the  varieties  of  certain 
species  of  plants  are  chiefly  produced. 

ThesChybrid  plants  can  be  produced  only  when 
the  parent  spedes  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other. 
If  the  hybrid  bear  flowers  which  become  fertilized 
by  its  own  pollen,  it  may  produce  seeds  from  which 
similar  may  be  raised.  This  may  be  repeated  for 
two  or  three  generations,  by  agency  of  its  own  re- 
productive organs,  or  by  intermixture  with  those 
of  the  parent  stodc  or  species.  In  this  last  case, 
however,  it  will  be  a  new  variety.  If  the  several 
parent  stocks  from  which  the  variety  proceeded 
are  of  distant  species,  the  new  hybrid  race  becomes 
soon  extinct,  unless  it  be  continued  by  intermix- 
ture with  one  of  the  parent  stock,  in  which  case 
it  becomes  merged  in  that  stock. 

Those  flowers  which  contain  the  pistil  are  called 
fertile  flowers,  because  they  are  capable  of  repro- 
duction if  fecundated  by  the  stamen  bearing  flow- 
er. The  sterile  flower  may  be  easily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  fertile,  by  the  knob  or  bulb  at  the  top 
of  the  stamen,  which  becomes  covered  with  a  fine 
yellow  dust,  called  pollen,  which  is  the  fructifymg 
element  of  the  stamen,  and  which  must,  in  order 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  plant,  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  stigma  or  expanded  head  of  the 
pistil  in  the  fertile  flower.  - 

This  knowledge  b  valuable  to  gardeners,  ashy  it 
they  are  enabled  to  select  the  suitable  sets  for 
strawberries  and  other  fruits,  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
duj^tion  of  melons  by  placing  the  pollen  on  the 
stigma,  and,  by  selection  of  pollen  from  diflerent 
species,  to  produce  new  varieties. 


WHHAT  OULTUBB. 

Gentlemsn  : — I  am  not  a  littie  delighted  to  aee 
an  awakenins  interest  in  wheat  ero^ng  amonc 
New  Englana  farmers.  Letters  nave  Men  ^S- 
dressed  to  melrom  different  States,  indicating  that 
your  own  Pilgrim  soil  is  still  capaUe  of  produciiig 
bread  for  its  people. 

The  foreign  conclusion  that  your  soil  was  ex- 
hausted of  its  &'me,  has  now  become  a  bugbear. 
Your  celebrated  Dr.  Jackson  tells  you  that  every 
spoonful  of  manure  has  its  quota  of  hme,  and  henoe 
all  /Ae  UvM  that  is  necessary  to  vegetable  growth  is 
found  in  the  bom-yard. 

But  time  compels  me  ta  be  brief.  In  a  few  worda 
I  would  say  to  the  farmer— particularly  those  who 
are  remote^-— begin  the  busineficr  of  raising  the  al- 
most sure  crop  of  winter  wheat.  '  Your  potatoea 
roty  your  spriug  grains  ru^/, and  the  weevil  troublee 
you.  Is  it  not  so?  Now  the  month  of  September 
18  upon  you  ;  sow  your  wheat  earljr.  If  jp*"  ^^"^ 
no  seed  at  hand,  send  to  Boston  for  it.*  Wherever 
you  can  get  com,  there  you  can  get  wheat.  It  is 
as  sure  a  crop  as  winter  rye,  and  mach  more  so  on 
strong  swara  lands,  ^x  years'  experience  is  my 
only  proof;  and  as  this  is  the  season  between 
**  hay  and  grass,"  and  little  else  for  the  &rmer  to 
do  than  plow  his  land,  he  will  find  his  reward  in 
this  new  field  of  labor,  and  his  granary  replen- 
ished in  an  important  item  of  domestic  comfort. 

Yours  truly,        Hjdibt  Poob. 

New  Yorky  Aug,  22,  1853. 


*  Seed  may  be  found  at  Rogs:1efl,  Nonne  A  Maaoa'a.  aod 
other  aoed  atorea. 


BYMPATHIBS  OF  MIND  WITH  THB 


All  are  aware  of  the  wonderful  influence  exor^ 
edby  the  condition  of  the  body  upon  the  foeultm 
and  afl^ctions  of  the  soul,  liie  foMowinr,  from 
the  Essay  on  Indigestion,  by  Dr.  Jamea  Jonnson, 
contains  some  very  remarkable  facts : — 

'^Many  a  happy  and  lucky  thought  has  sprung 
from  an  empty  stomach !  Many  an  important  un- 
dertaking has  been  ruined  by  a  bit  of  undigested 
pickle— many  a  well-laid  scheme  has  failed  m  ex- 
ecution from  a  drop  of  green  bile — many  a  terribla 
and  merciless  edict  has  gone  forth  in  consequence 
of  an  irritated  gastric  nerve.  The  character  of 
men's  minds  has  often  suifered  from  temporary  de- 
rangements of  the  body  ;  and  thus,  health  may 
make  the  same  mah  a  hero  in  the  field,  whom  dys- 
pepsia may  render  imbecile  in  the  cabinet." 

Dr.  J.  illustrates  his  subject  in  his  usual  Mof- 
tous  manner.  The  following  are  some  of  his  re- 
marks :— 

"I  lately  saw  a  gentieman  of  brilliaot  talents 
and  prolific  genius,  who  could  sit  down  and  write 
extemporaneously  whole  pages  of  superior  poetical 
effusions,  with  scarcely  an  eflfort  of  the  mind,  and 
who  wovdd  yet,  from  sudden  derangement  of  the 
digi^stive  organs,  be  so  completely  and  quickly 
prostrated  in  intellectual  power,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  write  tiiree  lines  on  the  most  common  subject. 
On  a  late  occasion,  when  he  had  merely  to  com- 
municate an  official  transaction  that  re<]^uired  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  lines  in  the  plameet  Ian* 
guage,  he  could  not  put  pen  to  paper,  though  the 
attempt  was  made  fifty  times  in  the^oourse  of  two 
days.    At  length  he  was  foroad  to  throw  himself 
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into  a  poet-«haue,  aod  perfbnn  a  loos  journey  to 
deliver  orally  what  nuAt  have  been  aone  in  one 
minate  by  the  pen.  In  half  an  hour  after  this 
ride  was  performed,  he  eat  down  and  wrote  an  ode 
descriptive  of  his  own  state  of  nervous  irritalnlity, 
which  would  not  have  done  discredit  to  the  pen 
of  a  Byron. 

'*The  author  of  this  essay  has  himself  been  so 
enervated  by  a  fit  of  what  is  called  indigestion,  as 
to  be  utterly  incapable  of  breaking  the  seal  of  a 
letter  for  twenty-four  hours — though,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  good  health  at  the  time.'^ 


F9r  tk9  Ifev  England  Farmer. 
*  MOWXNa  MAOHOWB. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  been  exceedingly  grati- 
fied with  some  accounts  of  a  trial  of  mowine  ma- 
chines, published  in  your  valuable  pa]^r,  and  also 
the  strong  interest  you  seem  to  take  in  this  mat- 
ter. As  this  is  an  important  subject  for  farmers, 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  oflbr  a  few  thoughts 
on  this  interesting  topic.  The  late  Judge  Wood- 
BURT,  at  one  of  our  agricultural  festivals,  pro- 
nounced the  hay  crop,  next  to  the  wheat  crop,  as 
the  most  important  crop  of  the  country,  and  he 
estimated  its  yearly  value  in  the  New  England 
States  at  thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  If  this 
opinion  has  any  foundation  in  fiiot,  we  see  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  this  pro- 
duction. What  then,  let  me  ask,  has  been  oone 
to  improve  the  methods  of  harvesting  this  im- 
mense department  of  cultivation  t  While  our  ag- 
ricultural warehouses  have  been  flooded  with  im- 
proved plows  and  other  implements  for  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  farm  work,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
new  mode  of  cutting  grass  has  been  introduced  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  the  last  fifty  or  hun- 
dred H^urs.  Other  sections  of  the  onion  have 
flharecnar^ely  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  we 
have  remained  staUonary .  Now  in  my  judgment 
these  thloffs  ought  not  so  to  be.  It  is  true  the 
horse  rake  nas  done  something  to  help  the  farmer 
in  haying,  but  it  has  not  done  all  that  can  be 
done,  or  enough.  The  severifrjr  of  labor  at  this 
season  is  yet  proverbial.    The  farmer  is  stHl  com- 

Selled  to  tug  and  toil  and  bear  the  heat  and  bur- 
en  of  the  day,  and  he  needs  relief.  While,  then, 
we  are  thankful  for  the  horse  rake,  we  want 
something  more.  The  horse  rake  has  lived  long 
enough  in  single  blessedness ;  we  wish  to  see  it 
mamed  to  the  mowing  machine,  and  when  this 
union  is  effected  there  will  be  no  want  of  issue. 
These  machines  have  been  in  use  in  the  middle 
and  western  States  for  some  years ;  and  while  it 
is  admitted  that  they  are  not  all  of  equal  merit, 
there  is  one  upon  wnich  the  testimony  is  uniform 
and  decisive.  I  allude  to  Ebtchum^s  Mowing  Ma- 
CHiNB.  This  has  several  times  been  put  in  com- 
petition with  others,  and  has  always  borne  off  the 
palm.  AU  who  have  seen  it  work  concur  in  one 
report,  and  that  is  praise.  In  a  late  number  of 
the  Neio  England  Farmer  there  is  a  letter  from 
David  Lyuxs,  of  Middleton,  Gt.,  and  this  is  his 
statement.  **  I  have  tried  it  in  thin  June  grass, 
in  clover  and  herds  grass,  both  standing  and 
lodeed,  and  in  corn  meadow  grass,  and  it  does  the 
work  fuUjr  equal  to  the  best  mowers.  AU  who 
have  seen  it  express  this  opinion.  It  works  better 
on  uneven  ground  than  any  one  would  suppose. 
It  is  strong  and  durable,  and  will,  I  think,  be 


used  saccessfully  on  nioe-tenths  of  the  mowing 
fields  of  New  England,  if  properly  prepared . "  H« 
also  states,  *'  I  can  in  three  hours  cut  over  as 
much  surface  as  five  men  oraaUr  mow  in  the  fore- 
noon." In  a  late  trial  in  the  oMe  of  Ohio,  such 
was  its  excellence  and  effidency  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  one  present,  it  Could  have  been  sold  at  auc- 
tion for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Five  hun- 
dred were  sold  last  year,  and  one  thousand  does 
not  meet  the  demand  the  present  year. 

There  are  some  reasons  which  seem  to  call 
loudly  for  the  mowing  machine.  One  is  the  high 
price  of  labor  in  haying.  Durios  the  past  season 
eood  men  could  not  be  obtainM  in  many  places 
for  less  than  nine  shillings  a  day  and  boara,  and 
they  were  even  scarce  at  that.  Another  consid- 
eration is  that  we  cannot  hit  upon  the  proper  time 
of  cuttine  the  grass  by  the  old  method  of  mowing ; 
some  will  be  cut  too  soon,  and  oth^r  parts  too 
late  ;  whereas,  by  the  use  of  a  machine,  we  can 
at  once  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  operations  of 
haying  so  as  to  bring  every  thing  withm  its  proper 
time  and  place. 

I  am  aware  that  some  may  object  against  the 
use  of  this  implement  because  of  the  expense  ;^ 
but  if  a  sinele  individual  should  think  that  he" 
could  not  a&rd  to  buy  one,  two  or  three  neigh- 
bors might  club  together  and  purchase  one  Tor 
their  common  benefit,  and  would  save  enough  by 
being  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  hiring  extra 
hands,  to  pay  for  the  machine  in  one  or  two  years. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  circumstance 
of  working  the  machine  vrith  two  horses  may  oc- 
casion difficulty  or  inconvenience,  as  most  farmers 
have  but  one.  But  in  reply  to  this  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  Hon.  Samdsl  D.  Hitbbard,  of  tie 
citf  of  Middle  ton,  uses  his  with  a  yoke  of  oxen ; 
ana  I  know  of  no  reason  why  oxen  viill  not  do  as 
well  as  horses,  except  that  they  do  not  work  so 
fast. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  these 
machines,  I  would  sug^t  for  your  consideration 
the  expedient  of  having  one  or  more  of  them 
submitted  to  the  test  of  an  experiment,  similar  to 
the  late  trial  in  Ohio.  If  it  were  not  too  late  to 
find  grass  to  work  upon,  the  gathering  at  a  cattle 
show  would  be  just  the  time  for  an  exhibition, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  donbt  that  it  would  attract 
vastly  more  attention  than  the  plooghing  match. 
Nothing  could  have  a  happier  tendency  to  dispel 
doubt  and  banish  prejnaice  than  to  see  one  in 
actual  operation.  What  our  farmers  want  is  ocu- 
lar demonstration.  They  want  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes  and  handle  with  their  own  hands,  and 
then  they  will  be  convinced.  In  this  connectioo 
I  subioin  Mr.  Kstchux*8  account  of  his  machine, 
as  published  in  the  Boston  Cultivator  Feb.  10, 1849. 

KSrCHUH*S   PATRMT  MOWIKO  MACHINV. 

The  subscriber  havine,  during  the  past  summer, 
submitted  his  Mowing  Machine  to  the  most  severe 
tests  of  trial,  in  every  variety  of  grass  and  on 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces,  and  having  brought 
it  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  is  now  rea^  to  oler 
it  to  the  public  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  its 
complete  success,  with  the  assurance  that  the  fol- 
lowing statements  may  be  relied  on  as  facts  : 

1st.  The  machine  is  capable  of  mowing  from  10 
to  15  acres  of  grass  a  day,  with  one  span  of  hot* 
ses  and  one  person  to  drive.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  leaves  the  grass  evenly  spread  upon  the  ground. 
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2d.  It  cats  the  crass  more  closely  and  evenly 
than  is  commonly  done  with  a  scythe  by  the  best 
mowers. 

3d .  It  is  bailt  mostly  of  ir&n ;  is  strong  and  dor- 
able  ;  is  not  liable  to  break  or  get  oat  of  repair 
with  fair  usage. 

4th.  It  is  less  work  to  keep  the  catting  teeth 
sharp  and  in  order  than  it  is  a  scythe. 

5tD.  It  is  easier  work  for  a  man  and  a  team  to 
propel  and  manage  the  machine  than  it  is  a  harrow. 

6th.  The  oonstrnction  of  the  machine  \a  me- 
chanism reduced  to  its  simplest  elements. 

7  th.  All  the  difficulties  in  mowing  by  machinery 
are  overcome.  It  may  be  done,  and  this  machine 
will  do  it.  The  nrice  of  the  machine  is  $100. 
Any  application  for  the  right  to  manufacture  and 
vend  them  in  specified  districts,  or  for  the  ma- 
chine, may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  to 
S.  W.  Hawes,  of  this  city,  and  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  WiLLiAif  F.  Ebtchuh. 

Buffalo^  Sept,^  1848. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  appeal  to  the  great  house 
of  RuGQLXs,  NovRSB,  Mason  k  Co.,  ana  like  estab- 
lishments of  Boston,  and  ask  if  there  is  not  any 
one  among  them  of  public  spirit  enough,  to  say 
nothing  of  private  interest,  who  vrill  eneage  in 
this  cause.  It  needs  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to 
say  that  he  who  shall  embark  in  this  enterprise 
will  not  lose  his  reward.  Like  the  fortunate  pub- 
lishers of  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin,  he  may  anticipate  a 
ricK  harvest  of  gain,  and  he  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. A. 

Acton,  Aug,  31, 1853. 

Remarks.— Our  correspondent  has  not  run  ahead 
of  our  own  desires  in  regard  to  the  Mowing  Ma- 
chine. The  season  has  passed  for  the  introduction 
of  one  this  year ;  but  next  season  we  hope  to  see 
them  introdaoed,  and  shall  give  the  matter  per- 
sonal attention.  We  would  inform  him  that 
Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.  have  al- 
ready sold  Ketchum's  and  other  Mowing  Machines, 
and  will  supply  any  demand  made  npon  them  in 
fatnre. 

nflPROVBMBNTS  AT  THB  OAPITOIi. 

The  labors  of  M^jor  B.  B.  French,  the  new  com- 
missioner of  Public  Buildings,  are  well  employed 
in  the  improvements  he  is  makins  at  the  C«pitol. 
The  whole  work  now  in  progress  there  (except  the 
extension  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress)  is  under 
the  superintendenoe  of  Major  French,  and  he  is 
acquitting  himself  admiral)Iy. 

On  the  exterior  the  new  group  of  statuary  by 
Greenough,  representing  the  "TViumph  of  Civil- 
ization,'' is  being  placeaon  the  north  base  of  the 
great  staircase,  on  the  east  front.  The  group  is 
composed  of  several  pieces  of  art,  embracing  the 
civilized  man,  the  savage,  a  woman  with  her  son 
in  her  arms,  and  a  trained  dog,  all  to  be  placed 
upon  a  pedestal,  consisting  of  an  irregalar  mass  of 
rock,  and  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  orig- 
inal idea  of  tne  illustrious  American  artist. 

In  the  interior  the  building  has  been  renovated 
beautifully  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  The 
two  rotundos  of  the  Senate  and  House  have  been 
elegantly  painted.  The  frescoing  of  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  is  a  great  improvement;  and  when 


the  cartains  and  carpets  are  arranged,  (he  room 
will  present  a  splenoid  appearaaoe. 

The  lai^  paintings  have  oeen  much  improved  by 
the  cleaning  of  the  frames  and  the  apphcation  of 
vambh  to  the  canvass.  I%oold  the  mat  paini- 
ing  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Misnsdj>pi,  oy  De  Soto, 
arrive  in  time  to  complete  the  series  of  pictures, 
the  chief  rotundo  will  be  beautiful  and  prand  in- 
deed. It  is  stated  that  this  {Munting  is  a&eady  on 
its  way.  We  ardently  hope  it  may  arrive  and  be 
put  ap  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  aea- 
sion  of  Congress. 

Bat  the  great  feature  of  these  improvements  is 
the  new  haU  of  the  Coopessional  Library.  This 
hall  is  now  composed  entirely  of  iron,  l^^ving  two 
galleries  and  three  rows  of  alcoves  surroan^ing  i^e 
room.  The  painting,  gildinff,  carpeting  and  for- 
nishinp  are  truly  elegant ;  the  whole  constitatinc 
a  pubhc  library  nail  without  its  equal  in  the  worl£ 
The  room  will  be  opened  to  visitors  during  the  day ; 
and  we  can  assure  all  our  readers  who  may  be  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion  that  they  cannot  fiul  to  be 
mnch  pleased. — Washington  Union, 


BTOOK— NATIVZI  AND  IBSPROVED. 

The  wild  cattle  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  whidi 
was  derived  its  present  race  of  improved  stocks, 
and  a  pure  specimen  of  which  is  said  to  be  still 
preserved  in  the  Park  at  Cbillingham  Castie,  the 
seat  of  the  present  Earl  of  Tankerville,  are  thos 
described  by  Mr.  Bailey,  the  steward  of  the  Earl 
ofT . 

"  The  color  of  these  animalB,"  says  Mr.  B,  **m 
invariably  white ;  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the 
ear,  and  about  one  third  of  -the  outside,  from  the 
tip  downwards,  red ;  the  honis  are  whitA^  with 
black  tips,  and  bent  upwards.  Some  of  tro  balls 
have  a  thin  upright  mane,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inches  long.  The  weight  of  the  oxen 
is,  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  stone,  of  fourteen 
pounds.  The  beef  is  finely  marbled,  and  of  excel- 
lent flavor.  When  the  cows  calve,  they  hide  their 
calves  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  some  sequestered 
situation,  and  go  and  suckle  them  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  If  any  person  comes  near  the  calves, 
they  clap  their  heads  dose  to  the  ground,  and  lie 
close  like  a  hare  in  a  form,  to  hide  themselves. 
This  is  a  proof  of  their  native  wildness,  and  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  following  circumstance  which 
happened  to  the  writer  of  the  narration,  who  found 
a  hidden  calf  two  days  old,  very  lean  and  very 
weak ;  on  stroking  its  head  it  got  up,  pawed  two 
or  three  times  like  an  old  bull,  retired  a  few  steps, 
and  bolted  at  his  legs  with  all  his  force ;  it  then 
began  to  paw  again,  bellowed,  stepped  back,  and 
bolted  as  before  ;  but  knowing  its  intention,  and 
stepping  aside,  it  missed  him,  fell,  and  was  so 
weak  that  it  could  not  rise,  though  it  made  several 
eflbrts ;  but  it  had  done  enough ;  the  whole  ^eri 
was  alarmed,  and  coming  to  its  rescue,  obliged 
him  to  retire ;  for  the  dams  will  allow  no  person 
to  touch  their  calves,  without  attacking  him  with 
the  utmost  ferocity." 
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though  remote,  for  present  gain.  If  we  wish  for 
good  animalB — such  as  will  amply  repay  ns  for  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  keeping  them,  and  be  an 
ornament  both  to  our  farmers  and  to  our  com- 
mon country,  we  must  revolutionize  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  breeding,  as  it  now  exists  and  is  practised, 
and  adopt  in  its  place  one  which  will  obviate  the 
unpleasant  and  disgusting  results  it  is  so  admira- 
bly calculated  to  produce.  With, our  own  excel- 
lent breed  of  black  cattle,  we  can  accomplish 
much  even  without  foreign  aid;  but  with  it  we 


As  to  the  value  of  the  several  kinds  of  cattle 
imported  into  this  country  from  Great  Britain, 
the  Durhams,  Devons,  Herefords,  Ayrshires  and 
Alderoeys  are  the  most  popular  and  best  known. 
Of  these,  many  prefer  the  Devon.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent kind,  especially  for  working  oxen  and  beef. 
They  are  thus  described  by  Arthur  Toung,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
one  of  the  most  careful  observers  and  best  writers 
of  the  day. 

''  The  thorough  bred  Devon  is  of  a  bright  red; 
neck  and  head  small,  eyes  bright  and  prominent,  lean  do  much  better  by  judidous  crossings, 
and  round  it  a  ring  of  bright  yellow,  the  nose 
round  the  nostril  having  the  same  color ;  the  horn 
dear  and  transparent,  upright,  tapering,  and 
gently  curved,  but  not  tipped  with  black." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  very  important 
improvement  may  be  made  in  our  native  stock  by 
judicious  crossings  with  the  more  valuable  imported 
stock ;  yet  there  appears  not  to  be  the  necessity 
for  this  crossing  of  different  breeds  and  bloods  in 
order  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  former,  which 
many  regard  as  indispensable.  The  great  error  in 
our  system  is  the  habitual  selection  of  our  finest 
animals  for  the  market,  instead  of  retiuning  them 
as  breeders.  A  fine  cow  or  a  well  proportioned 
bull  is  almost  sure  to  be  disposed  of,  while  the 
poor  and  diminutive  animals  are  kept  for  propo- 
gation.  No  farmer  thinks  it  ju<£cious  to  sell  his 
best  seed  com,  and  plant  the  shrivelled  and  im- 
perfectly formed  kernels.  His  seed  wheat,  pota- 
toes, oats,  beans,  peas,  and  rye  for  stocking  his 
lands,  4ire  selected  from  the  best.  Why,  in  stock- 
ing his  farm  with  animals,  should  he  not  pursue 
the  same  good  policy  ?  The  practice  of  •*  breeding 
in  and  in,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  also  another  cause 
of  depreciation.  In  the  human  family  this  law,  so 
repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  delyaoy,  is  product- 
ive of  precisely  the  same  result  as  in  the  case  of 
domestic  animals.  Intermarrying  within  certain 
degrees  of  consanguinity  is  sure  to  stultify  the 
progeny,  and  render  them  imbecile,  idiotic,  and 
frequently  insane.  Its  efifects  are  highly  adverse 
to  all  healthy  developments,  phyucal,  moral  and 
intellectjial.  of  the  true  man.  The  royal  line  of 
Spain  is  reduced  to  a  condition  of  the  most  piUa- 
-  ble  imbecility  and  inefficiency,  by  the  aristocratioal 
and  impolitic  practice  of  intermarriage,  adopted 
with  a  view  of  preserving  from  corruption  the 
purity  of  the  royal  blood.  At  one  period,  not  a 
single  individual,  it  is  asserted,  could  be  found  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  ability  to  direct  the  most  ordi- 
nary aflkirs,  much  less  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  a 
realm  over  whose  interests  he  was  expected  to 
jratch  with  the  vigilant  anxiety  of  a  parentis  care 

*^    Viritisn    n      nail    /lA..<^1o..v<vyl      «»:^«1    !.   ^^ i ^.., 


When  a  well  developed  animal  is  seen  in  our 
flocks  or  herds,  we  should  refuse  all  offers  for  it, 
and  dispose  of  our  diminutive  and  less  valuable 
animals,  even  though  the  price  be  small.    It  is  a 


EFFECT  OF  RAILBOAX>& 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmbr's  Institutb,  New 
York,  where  the  subject  under  discussion  was  the 
benefit  of  rfulroads  to  the  farmer,  Mr.  Solon  Rob- 
inson, Editor  of  the  New  York  Agricultor,  sud  : — 

"I have  tried  to  convince  farmers  of  the  im- 
mense value  of  this  rapid  communication  to  them— 
that  it  was  their  salvation.  The  firs{  eflfect  has 
been  to  bring  beef  cattie  one  thousand  miles  to 
our  market  in  a  week.  Game  and  poultry  come 
the  same  distance  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  oxen 
come  as  the  market  requires,  notice  of  which  goes 
by  telegraph  for  the  number  reauired.  The  cost 
ner  ox  is  about  ten  or  twelve  dollars,  whereas,  on 
foot,  as  of  old,  the  oxen  travel  with  loss  of  fltah 
and  heavy  expense  on  the  road,  from  sixty  to  ninety 
days  before  tney  reach  New  York.  Strange  that 
many  farmers  do  not  understand  this.  Sometimee 
our  city  would  starve  without  this  railroad  sup{)ly. 
Last  spring  all  the  chief  articles  within  striking 
distance  were  exhausted ;  now  we  rarely  have  on 
hand  one  hundred  of  oxen  at  a  time.  Some  cattie 
are  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Buffido— some  firom 
Indiana  go  by  cars  to  Cleaveland  on  Lake  Erie, 
thence  by  cars  to  Dunkirk  and  to  Buffido,  thenoe 
the  mater  part  come  by  the  Hudson  river.  Last 
week  there  came  in  a  drove  of  cattle  raised  by  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  marked  with  their  hieroglyph- 
ics .  An  Illinois  drover  had  bought  them ,  fed  them 
a  while,  and  then  brought  them  here  by  railroad, 
&c.  Look  at  the  map  and  see  what  s  walk  that 
drove  must  have  had  to  reach  New  York  without 
the  steam  and  railroad !  Oxen  can  travel  onlv 
about  ten  on  twelve  miles  a  day.  And  our  milk 
for  the  morning  coffe  was  milked  last  nieht,  and 
drawn  from  Chatam  Four  Comers,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  distant  from  our  city.  Soine 
years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevens, 
to  have  a  freight  train  on  his  road,  but  he  thought 
one  caroiily  would  be  used,  and  that  would  not 
pa^.^  Now  look — there  is  a  blackberry  train !  All 
this  intercommunication  is  a  great  civilizer — all 
sorts  of  people  are  brought  to  a  knowledge  of 
each  other,-  and  a  knowledge  of  the  business  of 
their  own  country  and  the  world.  The  burds  used 
to  have  the  blackberries  tdl  to  themselves — ^nobodr 
could  set  ther  one-thousandth  part  of  them.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  whortleberries  which  now  come 
by  rail,  and  are  on  the  tables  of  everybody.  And 
the  lands  near  the  railroads  are  growing  more  yal* 
uable  every  day,  and  they  are  in  course  of  cultiva- 
tion and  improvements,  and  without  the  railroads 
they  would  not  have  been  reached  this  century, 


•  # 


bad  policy  in  this  matter  to  disregard  future,  and  hardly  that.    The  benefits  go  with  the  rodi. 
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One  improvefl  the  other  with  a  rapiditv  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  tnuns  whioh  glide  through 
the  landi." 

For  tk€  lf€W  En/fland  Farmtr, 
THB  FABBSBR'S  SONQ. 

■T  HKBBSKT  IMOALLS. 

On  Monadnoc'i  lofty  snminlt 

Barns  the  lan  of  early  m6m|~- 
Up  the  Baat  he  comet  in  beaaty, 

And  the  day  afain  is  bora; 
Forth  with  cheerful  hearta  and  happy, 

To  onr  labor  let  us  blOi 
Ere  the  birds  have  hnalied  their  matiuii 

Or  the  sparkllBf  dew  Is  dry. 

Cheerful  are  oai  hearts  and  ▼otoesi 

Every  limb  is  light  and  lithe. 
And  tlie  billowy  grass  before  ns 

Bendeth  to  onr  keen-edged  scythe; 
And  when  noon-tide  pours  upon  us, 

Hastening  to  the  fields  away. 
We  Inhale  the  rarest  perfume 

'Mid  the  sweetly-scented  hay. 

When  the  quiet  evening  closes, 

Gathering  to  our  homes  sgaio. 
We  enjoy  the  sweet  reflection, 

That  our  lifie  is  not  In  vain. 

Little  know  the  pampered  Idlen 

That  despise  onr  stubborn  soil. 
All  the  Joys  of  mind  and  body 

That  spring  up  to  bless  our  toil; 
^ot  within  the  shadowy  future 

Look  we  for  a  brighter  day, 
For  each  bright  returning  morning 

Brings  new  dnties  with  Its  ray. 

Thua  our  daya  in  peace  4re  paating, — 

Thus  shall  pass  till  life  is  o'er; 
We  are  healthful,  we  are  happy. 
What  can  mortal  covet  more? 
Rindfe,  Jf.  JJ.,  Jug.  90. 


fectual  as  to  leave  sad  mementoea  of  his  labor  xa 
visible  form  through  the  summer,  and  in  one  field 
where  the  land  was  plowed  last  September,  the 
crop  was  nearly  ruined  by  this  worm.  (Quere,  haa 
the  dryness  of  last  year  any^  thing  to  do  with  tbe 
increase  of  worms,  ite.,  this  season.)  Potatoes 
exhibited  a  fine  appearance  through  the  summer 
months,  the  vines  grew  tall  and  stout  and  produced 
a  profusion  of  blossoms,  like  the  potato  vines  of 
oloen  time.  We  saw  in  oar  travels  some  three  or 
four  fields,  where  the  tops  gave  indioadons  of  the 
first  Bt&f^B  of  rot,  as  early  as  Aug.  20,  and  m 
the  evening  in  our  own  neighborhood,  we  have 
discovered  the  frost  bitten  odor' arising  from  fields 
of  this  crop,  which  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  rot 
is  in  the  vine,  and  unless  this  is  cut  off  it  will  soon 
communicate  to  the  tuber.  We  shall  give  further 
particulan  vnth  regard  to  this  crop,  after  they  are 
harvested. 

Buckwheat  ^ves  a  luxuriant  growth  and  prom- 
ises well.  This,  in  a  few  years  past,  has  become  a 
prominent  crop,  and  is  probably  the  very^  best 
cleanser  of  foul,  weedy  soils,  that  can  be  intro- 
duced, and  is  with  all  a  very  good  pulverizer. 

The  crop  of  small  early  finiits  vras  good,  apples, 
pears  and  plums  will  give  but  a  sliffht  crop.  The 
excrescence  on  plum  trees  which  nas  come  upon 
them  as  a  fire  plague  for  the  last  two  seasons, 
threatens  their  extermination.     Yours  truly. 

Ebnwoodf  Sept,^  1853. 


w.  B. 


for  th€  New  England  Farmer, 
THB  8BA80N  AND  TBB  CROPS. 

The  farming  season  of  1853  opened  beautifully. 
The  snows  were  early  dissolved,  the  frost  which 
penetrated  the  earth  the  last  winter  to  but  a  mod- 
erate depth,  soon  yielded  to  the  warm  sunshine, 
and  muQ,  the  common  appendage  of  a  New  Eng- 
land spring,  held  but  a  snort  and  timid  reign.  Of 
course,  spnng  crops  were  got  in,  in  sood  season 
and  condition,  ana  the  moist  month  ofMaj  opera- 
ted fiivorably  to  th^  full  production  of  agnoultural 
products.  June  followed,  a  rainless, almost  cloud- 
less month,  and  the  warm  sunshine,  unaided  by 
moisture,  severely  pinched  the  grass  crop,  so  that 
with  the  killing  out  of  the  drought  of  1852,  and 
the  dryness^of  this  month,  the  average  crop  will 
not  greatly  exceed  that  of  last  year.  On  some 
&rm8  it  may  be  one-fourth  greater  in  yield,  while 
on  some,  it  falls  short.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
grass  lands  in  general  must  either  be  re-stocked, 
manured,  or  something  else  done  for  them,  before 
they  can  be  restored  to  the  fertility  of  1851. 

Oats,  barley,  peas  and  meslins  have  given  good 
crops. ^  Com  came  up  weU,  but  in  many  fields  was 
much  injured  by  the  worm,  which,  contrary  to  es- 
tablished theory,  showed  no  respect  to  the  time  or 
manner  of  plowing.  Indeed,  we  saw  many  fields 
which  were  plowMl  last  fall,  some  of  them  as  early 
as  Aug.  20,  where  his  desperado  acts  were  so  ef- 


For  the  if  ete  England  Farmer. 
PRUTTS,  AO,,  OP  IOWA. 

Ma.  Editor  : — As  manv  are  vearly  wandering 
firom  the  old  Yankee  land,  the  home  of  fruit,  t^. 
Uiis  Western  region,  it  may  be  interesting  to  snob  ^ 
to  leam  something  of  our  present  and  future  pros- 
pects of  fruit.  &  those  reared  amidst  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  varieties  of  the  fruits  of  the  old  SUtes, 
a  deprivation  of  them  ma^  be  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  deprivations  incident  to  a  new  country. 

Our  native  finiits  are  somewhat  limited  in  num- 
ber. Blackberries,  black  raspberries,  gooeeber- 
riea,  strawberriM^  mulberries,  grapes — generally 
inferior  to  the  i^  gnpe  of  New  England — ^wifd 
cherries,  crab-apples,  plums  of  various  sixes,  but- 
ternuts, black  walnuts,  hickory,  pecan  and  haxel- 
nuts,  are  the  most  important  that  now  occur  to 
me.  Both  the  soil  ana  climate  seem  well  ad^ted 
to  the  culture  of  most  fruits  of  the  temperate  ro* 
g^ons.  The  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  Ac.,  produce  abundantly  in 
our  gardens.  Apple  trees  grow  luxuriantly,  and 
Iowa  can  now  produce  as  fine  specimens  of  the 
apple  as  any  State  in  the  Union. 

The  suoeesdul  culture  of  the  fine  cherries  and 
pears  may,  as  yet,  be  considered  doubtful.  Stand- 
ard pear  trees  sometimes  die  in  full  foliage,  as 
though  the  communication  between  the  roots  and 
trunk  was  suddenly  destroyed.  Very  many  of  the 
trees,  apparently  thrifty,  have  dead  spots  on  their 
trunks,  from  a  third  to  half  or  more  of  their  cir- 
cumference. The  fine  cherries  are  often  injured 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  quince  and  plum  trees 
thrive  weU,  but  the  curcufio  generally  destroy^ 
the  plums. 

Pelbches  are  uncertun,  though  we  have  some 
years  abundant  crops.  Budded  peach  trees  seem 
to  be  shy  bearers  nere,  if  not  elsewhere.  Much 
attention  is  now  directed  to  dwarf  pears,  and  there 
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in  this  Yicinity  promiainff  speoimens  of  prey  upon  Testation ;  snakes  that  bite 
ieties.    Thus  far,  the  awarfs  promiBe  easy ;  weeds  in  ail  their  yarieties ;  pai 


are  now 
many  yarieties 
well. 

The  Catawba  and  Isabella  ^pes  do  well,  and 
flome  few  vineyards  are  in  cultivation. 

The  apple,  ever^  thing  considered — ^its  ease  of 
caldvation,  its  various  uses,  its  prolonged  season 
in  nse,  may  be  considered  the  staple  mnt  every- 
where in  the  apple  region.  With  these  we  are  as 
«8  well  supplied  in  Burlington,  and  at  as  cheap  a 
rate,  as  you  in  Boston ;  and  our  oldest  orchards, 
as  yet,  have  hardly  approached  manhood — ^young 
ones  yearly  coming  into  bearing,  and  an  increas- 
ingattention  paid  to  the  planting  of  moro  orchards. 

The  past  spring  the  nursenes  of  this  oonnty, 
alone,  sold  from  forty  to  fifty  thDusand  fruit  trees. 
There  is  every  ladhbr  of  obtaining  firuit  trees. 
'The  narseries  here  aflford  nearly  ati  the  yarieties 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  osltiva- 
ted  in  eastern  nurseries,  and  these  too  at  a  price 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  below  the  price  of  oasten 
nurseries.  We  can  obtain  apple  trees  here,  suita- 
ble for  plam ting  into  orchards,  at  $10.00  per  hun- 
dred— $90.00  per  thousand — grafts,  ready  for 
planting  out,  at  $20.00  per  thousand.  A  little 
trouble  and  a  trifling  expense  give  the  farmer  his 
orchard.  Thrifty  one  year  old  seedlines  are  root 
grafted,  ^wn  in  the  nursery  two  or  three  years, 
pluited  into  orchards,  and  these  in  a  few  years 
oroitinff. 

In  tne  primitive  days  of  New  Enriand  these 
orchards  were  made  of  seedKnga — relyine  «pon 
ohance  to  give  them  good  apf^s  enough  Kft  the 
table — the  mass  to  be  converted  into  cider.  Not 
sahere.  Seldom  any  but  grafted  trees  are  put 
into  the  orchard ;  the  windfalls  and  the  rerase 
make  our  cider,  and,  thoujgh  not  of  Jersey  quality 
or  reputation,  it  passes  with  the  temperate  while 
eWeet ;  for  in  these  days  of  go-aheadiveness— Klays 
of  railroads  and  reapers  and  ;nowers,  no  intem- 
perate man  can  atop  to  get  drunk  on  the  one  hone 
power  of  Older.  To  speak  after  the  manner  of 
imlitieians,  this  root  grafting  and  the  maltiplioa- 
tion  of  orchards  in  the  West,  has  the  odor  of  the 
''Toung  America*'  about  it.  In  spite  of  the 
gophers  at  the  roots  of  our  trees,  the  borer  at  the 
trunk,  and  the  worms  and  caterjnHarB  at  the 
foliage,  it  is  the  <*  Manifold  Destiny  '*  of  the  Wost 
to  be  the  greatest  apple  region  in  the  world* 

This  world  will  **  go  ahead,"  even  on  the  *'  lat- 


hard  and 
patent  medi- 
oines  to  cure  all  Aseases ;  Durham  short-horns 
and  schrabs ;  Morgan  honeB  and  Indian  ponies  ; 
swine  of  the  Berkshire,  China,  SuiTolk  and  Prairie 
shark  breeds;  Shanghiae,  Cochin  China,  Chitta- 
eongs,  ^Iton  Grays,  Bantams,  Ac.  of  the  fowl 
kina ;  and  as  for  the  railroad  mania,  yours  of  New 
EngVind  could  be  merged  in  ours.  In  fine,  just 
now,  we  are  only  a  few  grades  better  than  other 
folks;  but  we  have  a  '^  smart  chance  "  ^f  being 
transcendent  in  a  generation  or  two,  when  we  get 
a  good  cross  of  all  the  yarieties  of  people  that 
muce  our  population.  If  vre  only  had  a  **  leetle 
sprinkling ''less  ^f  the  ague,  a  plenty  of  money 
and  stone  fences,  this  would  be  ine  place. 

Nemo. 
Burlington,  lotoa. 

Remarks. — We  publish  with  pleasure  the  above 
sprightly  communication  from  Nemo,  and  hope  to 
hear  from  him  agun,  and  learn  his  name. 


Imve  only  to  learn  prudence  from  our  rashness, 
then  go  ahead  on  another  track. 

We  of  Iowa,  though  west  of  the  Missiseipnt, 
just  believe  that  we  are  in  the  very  eentre---the 
real  focus  of  the  fertility  of  soil^-the  centre  of  oiv- 
iUzation ;  and  all  the  neighboring  States  believe 
the  same  of  themselves.  If  there  be  an  odor  of 
vanity  in  our  belief,  it's  of  a  consoling  nature,  and 
doeth  good  like  a  hot  flannel  in  a  chul.  Now,  to 
rebut  the  bold  presumption  that  we  have  vanity 
or  State  pride,  we  introauce  the  evidenoe. 

We  have  aspiring  churches  and  school-houses ; 
tasty^  dwellings  and  log-cabins  ,  big  rivers  and  big  jderVould  be  shrivelled  and  small  by  reason  of 


Ft  tk€  New  England  Farmer. 
POTATO  AKB  ONION  CROP. 

Mr.  Editor: — "Line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,"  now,  as  in  olden  time,  constitutes  the 
oasis  of  knowledge.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  speculate 
upon  the  chemical  operation  of  this  or  that  phos- 
pnate,  improved  or  not  improved,  if  the  facts  ob- 
served in  the  field  do  not  sustiun  our  speculations  ? 
My  attention  was  arrested  by  the  inquiry  from 
Marblehead,  what  is  best  to  oe  done  with  half  a 
dozen  acres  of  potatoes,  so  decayed  as  not  to  be 
worth  di^ngl  My  first  impression  was,  that 
there  might  be  some  exaggeration  about  it. 
Subsequent  examination  has  satisfied  me  that  it 
is  no  fiction.  Instead  of  half  a  dozen  acres,  there 
is  in  that  vicinity,  ten  times  that  quantity  not 
worth  digging,  on  land  from  which  the  largest 
and  best  crops  have  usually  been  obtained.  The 
story  is  general,  that  the  Chenangoes  have  fiiiled 
almost  entirely .  One  ^ntieman  informed  me ,that 
firom  ten  acres  planted  in  their  field,  they  could  not 
obtain  potatoes  that  they  dared  to  use  upon  their 
table.  This  must  be  a  serious  disappointment,  as 
well  as  loss^probably  not  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  on  one  fiurm.  I  have  noticed  tho'  field  in 
Salem,  on  which  the  experiment  was  made,  of  cov- 
ering the  potatoes,  when  dropped,  vrith  tan,  and 
saw  that  Uiey  were  still  upright  and  green  where 
the  tan  was  put,  while  the  other  part  of  the  field 
was  completely  fallen  and  decayed — looking  most 
dreary  and  forbidding.  How  they  will  turn  out  in 
the  end  remains  to  be  seen  ;  if  I  do  not  mistake^ 
there  will  be  at  least,  two  blanks  to  a  prize^ 
throughout  the  field.  It  requires  something  more 
stringent  than  tan,  in  these  aays,  to  save  the  po- 
tato. 

While  looking  after  the  potato  crop,  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  onion.  At  one  time,  the 
alarm  was  sounded  that  this  was  likely  to  ful  al- 
so. That  the  cut-worm  and  the  maggot,  were  ta- 
king more  than  their  share,  and  that  the  remain- 


prairies  ;  land  enough  for  a  farm  ror  each  man  in 
the  State  ;  isms  ancTites,  political  and  religious  ; 
oflice-seekers  enough  to  fill  all  offices  ;  men  enough 
to  supply  every  woman  with  a  husband ;  insects 
that  annoy  man  and  beast ;  insects  and  reptiles  to 


the  drought.  On  Saturday,  I  met  a  cultivator  from 
Danvers  vrith  a  load  of  empty  barrels,  and  in^ 
quired  of  him,  how  his  onions  were  doing  this  sea* 
son  t  «*Pretty  well,"  said  he.  «*I  have  gathered 
already  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels,  and  have 
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them  dry  in  my  barn,  ready  to  be  sent  off-*-of  the 
red  ifcin^ which  ripen  earlier  than  the  white.  They 
are  of  good  size.''^  In  answer  to  the  inqwry,  how 
many  he  got  upon  an  acre.  '*  About  600  buBhels'^ 
said  he — so  you  see  there  will  be  onions  enough 
for  a ''a  hast^  plate  of  soup,"  even  though  the 
potato  may  give  out. 

I  hope  you  will  look  into  the  matter  and  give  a 
more  precise  answer  to  the  inquiry  from  Marble- 
head,  *'YNiat  is  to  be  done?"  The  public  ask  of 
Editors,  or  of  members  of  the  Board  or  Agricolturey 
or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  instructions  in 
these  matters.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  have  doctors, 
If  death  is  to  seize  the  patient  before  the  {Ascrip- 
tion comesl  * 

August  2Qthy  1853. 

RxMARKs. — We  know  of  no  person  so  well  qual- 
ified as  our  correspondent,  both  from  facts  in  his 
possession,  and  from  his  constant  and  extended  ob- 
servation, to  speak  of  the  potato  disease,  and  to 
oflbr  opinions  upon  it.  That  he  vrill  discover  the 
cause,  or  a  remedy,  at  present,  we  have  little  con- 
»  fidence.  On  this  subject  we  know  nothing,  only 
that  our  potatoes  rot  as  well  as  oar  neighbors',  and 
that  we  mean  to  bear  the  calamity  as  patient- 
ly as  possible,  and  plant  no  Chenangoes  another 
year! 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
HOW  TO  ZiAT  OFF  AH  AORB. 

«*  In  the  <<  Editorial "  of  the  last  number  of  the 
New  England  Farmer^  (weekly)  date  Aug.  20, 1st 
page,  Ist  column,  is  the  following  : 

"  How  to  lav  off  a  Square  Acre. — Measure  209 
feet  on  each  side,  and  you  will  have  the  quantity 
within  an  inch.*' 

Now  my  •*  cyphering  "  don't  make  it  come  out 
so,  "  any  way  1  can  ^  it." 

209  by  209  produces  43681,  which  is  121  more 
than  43560,  the  number  of  square  feet  in  an  acre. 
That  is,  in  measuring  land  by  this  rule,  we  should 
gain  121  square  feet  in  every  acre,  or  nearly  3 
acres  in  every  1000. 

This  may  do  perhaps  where  land  is  a  drug,  but  not 
in  this  old  Bay  State,  where  almost  every  foot  of 
soil  is  worth  the  dollars  it  would  take  to  cover  it. 

When  "  River  Cottage  '*  farm  is  to  be  sold  by 
this  rule,  •*  may  I  be  there  to  see." 

Again,  how  these  121  souare  feet  or  17424 
square  inches  can  be  added  to  a  square  acre  so 
that ''  you  will  have  the  quantity  within  an  inch," 
is  more  than  my  figures  tell. 

Please  explain,  Messrs.  Editors,  and  oblige 

Yours  truly, .  b.  l. 

So.  Weymouth^  Mass.,  Aug.  2o,  1853. 

Remarks. — We  found  the  "scrap"  alluded  to 
above  in  one  of  our  exchanges,  and  thinking  it 
mighb  be  convenient,  gave  it  place  without  Jtesting 
its  correctness. 

A  New  Catalpa. — Dr.  Warden,  in  the  August 
jpnmber  of  the  Western  Horticulturist,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  variety  of  the  catalpa,  which  he 
found  growing  in  Dayton,  0.  It  blooms  two  or 
three  weeks  earlier  than  the  other  variety.  The 
bark  of  the  young  trees  is  lighter  in  color,  the  fo-l 


liage  of  a  deep  green  and  more  luxuriant ;  the 
seed  pods  mucn  longer ;  the  form  of  the  tree  more 
upright  and  compact,the  flower  laiwn  and  a  purer 
wnite.  They  are  very  plenty  in  Dayton,  when 
they  were  first  introduced  some  years  since  by  Dr. 
J.  Haines,  from  two  trees  which  he  found  on  a 
farm  two  miles  south  of  that  city.  Where  the  orig- 
inal trees  were  obtained  is  notlmovm.--  Oluo  For- 


mer. 


THB  ATMOSPHBHB  AKD  ITS  BFFBCfIB 
UPON  ANIMAIi  IiIFB. 

A  very  interesting  lecture  was  delivered  on  the 
11th  inst.  by  Dr.  (Siscom,  at  the  New  York  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  on  the  "influence  of  Air  in  oon-^ 
nection  with  Animal  Life."  The  lecturer  com- 
menced by  saying  that  he  supposed  some  of  them 
would  be  surpris^  to  hear  that  they  lived  at  ihe 
bottom  of  an  immense  ocean  of  aior  finy  miles  deep; 
yet  it  was  so,  and  the  color  of  this  ocean  which 
IS  called  the  atmosphere,  is  a  deep  cerulean  bine. 
To  perceive  this  color  it  was  necessary  to  be  ahk» 
to  see  at  once  the  whole  volume,  and  also  on  a 
calai  and  clear  day,  for  no  color  could  be  perceived 
if  seen  in  small  quantities,  or  when  there  was 
either  wind  or  haziness.  In  like  manner  the  color 
of  water  could  not  be  seen  in  small  qnantities, 
and  was  only  perceptible  where  there  was  a  yasi 
expanse  of  ocean.  The  air  was  also  a  snbetance 
capable  of  condensation  and  expansloni.  Its  expan- 
sion was  seen  iipthe  winds,  by  which  ships  were 
made  to  trayerse  the  ocean,  and  also  in  windmiUa. 
The  tornado  was  another  phase  of  its  expanaon, 
by  which  trees  were  uprooted  and  houses  over- 
turned, and  was  almost  eoual  to  the  povrer  of 
steam.  The  greatest  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
was  fifleen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  this 
weight  presses  on  every  way,  both  upward  and 
downward.  To  exdain  the  pressure  unvraids,  the 
lecturer  exhausted  the  air  out  of  a  large  yaae, 
which  then  remained  fast  to  the  plate  on  which  li 
stood,  but  on  the  air  bein^  let  in  it  was  easily  re- 
moved. I  remember,  said  he,  being  asked  the 
question,  if  there  is  a  pressure  of  fif^n  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  the  reason  why  we  were  not  at 
once  crushed  by  the  weieht ;  but  this  is,  as  I  be- 
fore explained,  because  the  «r  presses  in  all  direc- 
tions with  the  same  equal  force,  and  henoe  there 
is  an  equilibrium.  This  is  a  most  important  ele- 
ment, and  one  that  requires  to  be  known,  and  al- 
so that  the  air  never  presses  more  than  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  souare  inch. 

The  next  qu^ty  of  the  air  is  elasticity.  Press 
it  to  make  it  occupy  a  smaller  space  than  it  other- 
wise would,  and  tnen  take  away  the  weight,  and 
it  comes  back  and  occupies  its  original  space.  The 
lecturer  then  explained  that  in  the  air  toere  were 
two  gases;  one  oxygen,  which  is  that|)art  of  the 
atmosphere  by  which  chiefly  we  live,  and  which  is 
the  one-fifth  part;  and  the  other  nitrogen,  which 
is  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere.  Oxygen  supports 
life  and  combnstion,  and  nitrogen  restnuns  its  ef- 
fects and  dalls  its  operations.  I'he  quantity  of  air 
which  a  person  consumes  depends  in  a  mea^are  on 
one's  sell,  and  by  training  can  be  made  m  re  or 
less.  The  tailor  and  shoemaker  take  little  in  com- 
parison with  the  laborer,  and  the  public  i^j'euker 
or  singer,  or  those  who  cry  commodities  fur  sale 
through  the  streets.  A  man  in  good  health  makes 
eighteen  respirations  in  a  minute,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  consumes  fifty-one  hogsheads  of  the  air. 
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As  the  oiTgen  which  sapports  Ufe  Is  bo  small,  we 
ooght  to  oe  Tery  particular  how  we  permit  other 
gases  to  mix  with  it  and  yitiate  it.  The  blood 
when  it  enters  the  inngs,  is  black,  bat  when  the 
oxygen  acts  on  it,  it  iMoomes  red,  and  sends  it 
throaeh  the  veins  to  impart  life  and  animation. 
This  black  blood  is  prodaced  by  carbon,  and  im- 
ports the  blackness  which  we  see  in  the  face  of 
petsons  who  lose  their  lives  by  snilbcation,  beoaose 
the  air  was  not  allowed  to  reach  the  lungs  to  pnri* 
fj  it.  When  we  send  out  the  air  from  the  lungs 
we  do  not  send  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  in- 
hided  it,  for  when  exhaled  it  is  as  deadly  a  poison 
as  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate.    The  lecturer 


showed  this  by  experiments,  and  filled  a  vase  with 
his  own  breath  in  which  a  lighted  candle  would 
not  live.  It  was  such  air  as  killed  persons  who 
went  down  into  wells  in  the  country,  or  who  died 
when  a  pan  of  charcoal  was  placed  in  a  room. 
The  danger  of  taking  impure  matter  into  the  stom- 
ach was  not  so  great  as  into  the  longs,  for  the 
stomach  had  power  to  eject  impurities  which  the 
longs  had  not.  Beside  the  impure  air  which  we 
exhale  there  are  2,800  pores  on  every  square  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  to  a  body  of  lar^ 
size  there  are  2,590  square  inches;  and  these  mm- 
tijplied  make  7,000,000  of  pores.  There  is  a  sort 
or  drainaee  pipe  in  the  boay,  which  sends  out  mat- 
ter as  weU  as  s^,  and  this  pipe  is  erioulated  at 
twenty-eight  miles  long.  Tlie  particles  of  matter 
which  are  sent  out  and  which  io  not  dissolve,  are 
ao  numerous,  that  in  China,  wh^  the  houses  are 
low,  and  a  ^eat  many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  m  one  room,  it  has  been  discovered 
that,  after  fifleen  or  twenty  years,  these  particles 
adhere  to  the  ceiling  of  the  rooms,  that  toe  farm- 
ers win  contract  to  put  up  a  new  ceiling  if  they 
are  allowed  to  take  aown  the  old  one,  so  valuable 
has  it  been  found  for  manure. — Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 


ROOTS. 

Roots  are  divided,  botanically,  iixto  three  grand 
^visions,  or  classes,  vis. :  Annual,  Biennial  and 
Perennial. 

The  first  embraces  all  such  as  exist  bat  one 
year.  They  are  prodaced  from  seed,  sown  in  the 
spring,  and  sarvive  only  to  maturity.  Of  this 
xlass  are  pears,  beans,  cucumbers,  &o. 

The  second,  or  biennial,  as  the  name  bdicates, 
live  two  years.  The  first  season  they  produce  no 
flowers,  but  infloresce  the  next  summer,  and  the 
roots,  as  soon  as  the  seed  has  matured,  die.  The 
cabbage,  onion,  beet,  carrot,  parsnip,  turnip,  are 
biennial.  If  these  are  reset  in  the  soil  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  they  will  produce  flowers,  the  petals  of 
which  will  fall,  and  the  germ  proceed  rapidly  to 
perfection.  This  is  supposed  to  exhaost  the  vital^ 
principle  of  the  plant,  and  the  root  having  per- 
Ibnned  its  office,  and  accomplished  the  great  cir- 
<de  of  vegetable  mutation,  dies,  and  no  power  can 
again  restore  it  to  life. 

Of  the  perennial  class  there  is  a  vast  number, 
as  for  instance,  the  rose,  geranium,  asparagus — 
likewise  trees  and  shrubs.  The  existence  of  these 
is  prolonged  indefinitely.    The  eflbct  of  olimate 


and  calture  on  the  duration  of  vegetables,  is  very 
remarkable.  Many  of  the  pecenmal  plants,  by 
transplanting,  are  transformed  into  annuals,  if 
the  change  is  firom  a  warmer  to  a  colder  climate. 
The  common  luuturtium^  which,  in  South  Amer- 
ica is  perennial,  in  the  gardens  of  North  Ameri' 
ca  is  an  annual.  Other  instanoes  of  a  similar  ma* 
tatioB  might  be  named. 


For  tk€  New  EngtmU  Wwrmtr, 
FOROXNQ  THE  GROWTH  OF  TRUES. 


Ms.  Brown  : — ^Your  Wisconrin  correspondent^ 
June  28,  has  replied  to  one  of  the  objections  to 
high  cultivaton  of  apjde  trees,  which  is  duly  ap- 

Ereciated.  There  are  several  others  to  which  he 
as  not  replied,  and  which  are  quite  as  objection- 
tionable  as  the  one  he  has  selected — one  is,  the 
danger  of  bein^  injured  by  the  cold  winters.  We 
had,  in  this  region,  oorsery  trees  very  hardly  dealt 
with  in  the  wmter  of  1851 — 2,  Some  trees  which 
I  took  from  a  nursery  were  injured,  some  entirely 
killed,  others  but  part  way  down,  and  started  out 
from  the  roots ;  since,  many  more  were  aflboted  m 
the  same  manner  that  were  left  in  the  same  nur- 
sery. A  litde  harder  winter  would  have  swept 
the  whole  of  the  Baldwins  from  the  norsery  and 
orchard  too. 

A  distinguished  pomdogist  said  to  me  yester- 
day, while  looking  at  some  trees,  for  which  he 
had  taken  the  first  premiom,  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  that  he  should  lay  the  ground  down 
to  grass  and  only  keep  cultivated  about  six  feet 
square  about  the  tree ;  be  said  he  was  afindd  of 
the  cold  winters. 

Probably  a  medium  between  y«y  high  oolti- 
vation  and  total  neglect,  would  be  as  sure  a  course 
as  any  to  pursue  vnth  trees. 

I  suppose  we  may  manage  a  tree  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  grow  the  fete  part  of  the  year 
and  not  the  latter  part.  In  this  way  the  wood 
that  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  would  get 
80  hardened  as  not  to  be  susoeptiole  to  cold.-— 
This  may  be  done  by  keeping  the  grass  and  weed* 
from  growing  the  fore  part  of  the  year  and  ne- 
glecting them  the  latter  part. 

I  think  that  a  tree  will  come  forward  fast  enough 
in  this  way  without  applying  any  manure  to  it. 
Some  that  i  set  out  last  year  grew  from  the  bot- 
tom, above  the  budding,  from  two  to  four  fret. 
They  were  not  in  culttvated  ground  where  com 
was  planted,  and  they  have  grown  quite  as  well 
this  season,  the  land  being  in  Indian  own  again. 
We  think  wii^  your  western  correspondent,  that 
the  qaes^n  of  high  or  low  cultivation  is  an  iu^- 


portant  one,  and  we  should  be  very  happy  to  hear 
some  remarks  from  the  editors  of  the  iV« 


lew 


UtndFofMer. 

Topsfieid,  August  8. 


Remarks. — We  think  the  opinions  expressed 
above  are  worthy  of  being  put  in  practical  opera- 
tion. We  see  fine  trees  every  spring,  even  when 
the  winter  was  as  mild  as  the  ladt  one,  injured  by 
the  cold,  and  thb  happens  invariably  among  trees 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  We  oannot  say. 
more  now,  but  shall  be  glad  to  refer  to  this  sub- 
ject at  some  other  time. 
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For  the  Ifiw  Enf^lanA  Farmer, 

WH7  DONT   THB   FARMBRS  OF  BftAS- 
8 AOHUSETTB  R AI8B  WHBAT  9 

BIr.  Editor: — The  question  I  hare  asked  is,  I 
think,  one  of  importance,  and  I  should  like  to  haye 
it  answered  if  it  can  be.  If  any  one  should  say 
they  cannot  raise  wheat,  I  with  all  respect  would 
say,  I  think  they  are  mistaken.  Wheat  can  be 
grown  as  well  as  rye  and  it  reouires  but  little  mpre 
attention;  some  may  ask  how  I  know  this ;  I  would 
reply  by  saying,  that  I  know  by  experience,  for  I 
haye  raised  it  one  year,  and  a  near  neighbor  of 
mine  has  rused  it  this  year  ¥rlth  good  success. 
For  some  four  or  five  years  I  haye  hM  a  desire  to 
try  wheat,  but  my  father  and  others  said  it  was 
folly  to  do  it,  it  would  not  grow ;  but  I  was  not  sat- 
isfied until  I  had  tried  it.  Two  years  ago  this  month 
Iprooured  one  quart  of  '^Blue  Stem"  Winter 
Wneat,  of  Rnggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  and 
sowed  it  on  a  dry,  grayelly  piece  of  land  on  which 
had  been  put  a  small  coat  of  oompost manure  con- 
sisting of  horse  manure,  night- soil,  and  meadow- 
mud.  The  season  was  yery  dry,  and  it  did  liot 
grow  tall  but  it  headed  out  well  without  any  ap- 
peaianee  of  rust,  insects,  or  anything  else  to  injury 
it ;  the  prodnct  of  that  quart  was  one  bushel  of  as 
hvidsome  grain  as  I  ever  set  mj  eyes  on.  This  I 
call  a  great  yield.  I  sqld  balf  of  it  for  seed  for  one 
dollar  tweniy-fiye  cents,  and  sayed  the  rest  to  sow 
which  I  did  not  do  last  year, as  I  intended,  but  mean 
to  do  this  week.  The  aboye  is  the  result  of  sowing 
wheat  with  me;  now  for  my  neighbor's  wheat.  Ue 
sowed  three  pecks  of  seed,  on  half  an  acre  of  tol- 
erably good  land,  though  more  or  less  oyerrun 
with  witch-grass ;  put  on  a  cord  and  a  half  of 
barnyard  manure,  sowed  his  wheat  late,  the  7th 
Oct.,  and  it  did  not  spread  as  it  would  had  it  been 
sown  earlier  ;  the  land  had  produced  a  stout  crop 
of  com  which  was  taken  off  to  make  room  for  the 
wheat.  Now  for  the  result ;  in  the  first  place,  the 
straw  was  stout,  standing  up  straight  five  Bad  a 
half  feet,yery  eyen  oyer  the  whole  Bold.  Secondly, 
the  yield  was  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  handsome 
enough  to  bring  two  dollars  a  bushel  to  sell  again; 
judges  of  wheat  said  they  had  never  seen  better ; 
this  was  the  same  yarieiy  that  I  sowed.  The  half- 
bushel  I  sold  last  fall  to  an  Irishman  who  sowed  it 
on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  sowed  it  yery 
late,  the  15th  Oct.,  without  manure,  where  a  crop 
of  potatoes  had  been  raised :  the  straw  was  stout, 
the  erain  yery  plumn  and  handsome,  and  as  for  the 
number  of  bushels,  I  don't  know,  for  he  has  not 
threshed  it  yet,  but  I  think  there  will  at  least  be 
seyeo. 


bushels.  I  think  it  is  of  little  use  to  sow  _  _ 
grain,  either  wheat  or  rye /or  it  never  amooois  ts> 
much. 

If  any  one  should  still  say  they  cannot  raiwi 
wheat,  1  would  reply  that  the  only  reason  is  yoo 
won't  try  :  for  I  feel  confident  that  we  can  rsincr 
as  ^reat  or  greater  crops  on  an  average,  than  Uiey 
do  in  Genesee  Valley,  which  has  been  oelebratea 
for  its  good  wheat.    I  further  believe  it  may    bo 
made  as  profitable  a  crop  as  may  be  grown  ;  and 
I  also  thmk  that  any  person  who  has  ever  eaten 
fresh  ground  flour  from  northern  wheat,  and  luaova 
how  much  sweeter  and  better  it  is  than  the  floor 
brought  from  the  West,  will,  if  he  can,  raise    hi& 
wheat,  so  that  he  may  avail  himself  of  one  of 
the  greatest  luxuries  that  a  person  ever  enjoyed, 
bread  from  fresh  ground  northern  wheat.     Now, 
good  friends,  in  conclusion,  let  me  advise  you  to 
sow  some  wheat  this  fall  do  it  immediately »  be- 
fore the  middle  of  September  if  you  can,  fi)r  itvrOI 
do  better,  though  as  1  have  shown,  it  vdll  do  la> 
ter.  The  seed  b  not  very  plenty,  but  I  think  it  can 
be  had  at  some  of  the  seed  stores.        j.  f.  c.  h« 

Newton  Centre^  Sept,  6th. 


d  makes  white  fiour,and  then  is  so  easilj|  pothing  else  to  do. 
I  have  heard  from  different  imrts  of  the  — 


Jt  will  be  seen  by  the  above  experiments  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  wheat,  at  least  the 
variety  spiken  uf,  which  I  think  is  as  good  as  any 
I  have  ever  seen,  for  it  is  a  beardless  wheat  and 
better  to  handle  on  that  account;  it  is  a  white 
wheat  and  makes  white  fiour,  and  th( 
0n)wn.  I  h»ve  heard  from  different  parts 
State,  where  this  wheat  has  been  tried,  and  it  has 
uniformly  donti  well.  The  **  White  Flint,"  is  a  fa- 
vorite varieiy  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  I 
have  never  tried  it  and  don't  know  how  it  would 
do.  A  few  words  now  in  regard  to  Spring  wheat. 
Three  years  ago,  1  sowed  u  quart  of  ** Italian" 
Spring  Wheat  and  it  rusted  so  bad  that  I  did  not  get 
one  good  kernel.  One  of  my  friends  sowed  half  an 
eore  and  it  did  tolerably  well,for  he  got  about  eight 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  DISOOVBB7. 

The  foUo^in^  note  from  our  friend,  Mr.  S.  Max- 
well, Jr.,  descnbes  a  discovery  he  has  made  Whicb 
will  prove  of  considerable  value,  on  account  of  tiio 
ease  with  whichilihe  nit  is  removed.  We  have  ex- 
amined a  number  of  plums  since  receiving  the  note 
and  find  in  every  case  the  nit  under  the  browB 
speck,  except  where  the  puncture  has  exuded  gum 
— then  the  worm  is  hatcned  out  and  has  com- 
menced his  depredations. 

GuRCULio. — ^I  have  within  a  week  discovered  a 
fact  about  the  curculio  which  was  new  to  me,  and 
have  also  found  it  entirely  new  to  others  to  whom 
I  have  communicated  it.  All  those  who  have  haid 
fruit  bitten  by  the  curculio,  have  probably  notioed 
a  little  brown  spot  on  the  inner  eape  of  the  eree- 
cent-shaped  puncture.  That  little  brown  Spot  cov- 
ers tbe  eeg  left  by  the  bug,  and  the  puncture 
seems  to  ^  made  for  a  place  of  safety  for  the  young 
worm  when  hatched,  and  also  to  facilitate  its  op- 
erations in  borinff  into  the  fruit.  Persons  having 
plum  trees,  and  leisure,  and  wishing  to  preserve  a 
few  of  the  fruit  after  it  has  been  bitten,  can  with 
the  point  of  a  penknife,  or  vnth  the  thumb  or  fin- 
ger nail,  easily  remove  the  spot  Irom  its  place, 
and  no  harm  will  come  to  the  firuit  exoept  the  soar 
left  by  it. — Greenfield  Republican, 


Reharks. — This  will  certably  not  be  new  to 
many  persons,  haying  been  successfully  practised 
for  many  years.  It  is  a  slow  and  tedious  process^ 
and  can  only  be  done  by  those  having  little  or 


Dryino  Tomatoes. — The  Ohio  Cultivator  says, 
(early  last  summer,)  "We  ate  some  very  JV.e  to- 
matoes not  long  since,  dried  in  the  followii!^  man- 
ner:  Fruit  fully  ripe  was  scalded,  strained  ti.iougb 
a  sieve,  slowly  cooked  half  an  hour,  sjru  d  on 
clean  plates,  and  dried  within  an  oven,  the  whole 
process  requiring  about  two  days  before  the  fruit 
was  ready  to  pack  away." 


NEW  ENGLAND  PARMER. 
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PIiOW  DBBP  TILXiBR,  NO.  77,  Ain> 
DBBP  FLOWINOb 

Mr.  Bbown  :— I  was  well  pleased  with  your 
oommenttf  in  the  Jaly  Farmer  upon  the  great  plow, 
No.  77,  and  its  performanoes  at  Low^l  ana  Ips- 
wich. Probably  for  deep  and  difficult  work,  this 
plow  stands  unriyalled  as  the  king  among  plows. 
The  enterprising  manu&ctnrers  merit  the  thanks 
of  the  &rming  public  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Deep  Tiller — a  plow,  in  my  opinion,  calculated  to 
add  much  to  the  prodnctiye  value  of  land  in  cer- 
tain cases,  such  as  where  recently-drained  bogs 
and  swales  are  to  be  broken  up  and  made  sulgect 
to  refined  cultiyation,  or  where  tamer  lands  are 
ready  for  deep  tillage.  Plows  are  plenty  enough 
that  will  lay  furrows  six  or  seren  inches  deep, 
about  as  well  as  it  will  probably  ever  be  done; 
but  those  of  us  who  wish  for  deeper  plowing,  know 
weU  the  vexation  attending  our  attempts  to  prac- 
tice it — ^particularly  if  the  land  be  difficult  sod — 
with  the  plows  we  can  generally  procure.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  farmers  who  fiftvor  deep  tilku^, 
but  have  not  an  instrument  to  eibot  it  with  tmit 
suits  them,  I  will  now  partiedarly  describe  this 
plow  and  its  work. 

Deep  Tiller,  No.  77,  is  bold  and  grand  in  its 
outlines,  and  yet  shows  you  at  a  glance  that  the 
artist's  "  line  of  beauty  "  is  pleasing  and  mceful 
in  the  plow,  as  well  as  in  works  of  art  and  taste, 
strictly  so  called — ^that  the  beautiful  and  the  use- 
ful may  be  combined  in  our  agricultural  imple- 
ments. This  plow  is  equal  io  uie  overtumins  of 
furrow  slices  12  inches  deep  by  18  to  20  inches 
wide,  in  the  most  difficult  soils,  where  the  sod  is 
composed  of  the  roots  of  brakes,  water  grasses, 
and  other  wild  herbai|;e.  Its  range  of  excellent 
pactical.  work  may  be  stated  at  firom  8  to  13 
mches  deep  by  16  to  20  inches  wide,  though  per- 
haps its  veiy  best  work  is  10  to  12  by  17  to  18 
inches. 

The  mould-board,  moderately  concave,  is  con- 
structed upon  accurate  mathematical  principles, 
and  has  an  equality  of  curvature  and  harmony  of 
proportions  tbrougfaout,  a  combination  of  curved 
fines  and  planes,  which  present  an  equal  bearing 
against  the  farrow  slice,  so  that  the  entire  woric- 
ing  face  of  the  mould  scours  bright,  and  takes  a 
high  polish  in  any  soil.  When  my  Deep  TiBer 
came  to  me  new  from  the  factory,  the  mould  was 
coated  with  blue  varnish  ;  and  when  put  at  work, 
I  noticed  that  the  varnish  was  entirely  scoured  off 
the  third  round  in  plowing,  llie  mould-board 
so  eflbetually  twists  its  furrow-slice  as  to  mellow 
and  disintegrate  the  overturning  earth,  breaking 
open  any  undue  cohesion  of  parts,  while  the  same 
is  so  equally  done  as  to  leave  the  plowed  land 
Iving  even  and  regular,  and  in  a  fit  oondStion  for 
the  raising  of  a  fine  deep  tilth. 

The  share  and  forepart  of  the  mould,  attenuated 
and  gently  rising,  form  an  easy  wedge  to  enter  the 

ground  and  separate  the  slice  on  the  under  ride 
om  the  unplowed  land,  and  to  present  the  slice 
to  the  twist  or  curvature  of  the  mould-board  with 
so  little  friction,  that  a  great  work  may  be  done 
by  the  plow  without  the  necessity  of  employing  an 
inconvenient  amount  of  team ;  and  it  proves  in 
practice  that  four  good  oxen  will  work  the  plow  in 
yielding  easy  soils,  or  six  in  those  that  are  stiff  or 
boggy. 


Th^  length  of  the  moiild4)oard,  measuted  In  a 
stnd^t  line  fWmi  the  upper  comer  of  the  wng  in 
the  rear  to  the  point  of^the  share,  is  4  feet  aM  4  * 
inches.  The  extreme  width  of  the  mould,  meas- 
ured at  its  upper  comer  in  the  rear  and  ai  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  landside,  is  25  inehes, 
and  its  height  at  that  pmnt  is  18  inches.  The 
length  of  land  side  is  3  feet.  The  heieht  of  the 
standard,  or  from  the  rround  to  the  under  ride  of 
the  beam  where  it  is  bolted  to  the  mould,  is  19 1-2 
inches,  which  enables  the  plow  to  swim  clear 
throu^  tall  grass  or  other  clo^ng  substanees. 
The  length  of  the  beam,  from  the  standard  bolt  to 
the  fbre  end,  is  4  feet ;  and  the  height  at  the  under 
side  of  the  end  of  the  beam  is  19  inches ;  wUeh 
enaMes  one  to  adjust  the  line  of  draught  so  that 
the  team  may  be  brought  near  the  working  or 
body  parts  of  the  plow.  The  length  from  the 
standard  bolt  back  to  the  end  of  the  left  or  beam 
handle,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  is  5  feet, 
which  pves  the  plowman  a  long  handle,  aad  pow^ 
erfhl  leverage  for  the  control  or  the  ^at  plow  in 
its  great  vrork.  Then,  too,  the  vanous  parts  of 
the  plow  are  made  of  selected  material,  of  a  qual- 
ity combining  lightness  with  adequate  strength, 
in  order  to  dispense  with  all  superfluous  weight, 
and  adapt  the  instrument  to  the  control  of  plow- 
men of ''fsir  to  middling^'  sise  and  muscular 
power.  A  large  light  wheel  is  attached  to  the 
land  ride  of  the  fore  end  of  the  beam,  and  is  set 
pretty  well  off  to  land,  so  as  to  operate  as  a  brace 
to  neutralise  any  undue  side-pressure  of  a  great 
slice,  when  plowing  stubborn  boe  or  swale  sod, 
and  to  fiMilitate  the  plowman's  labors  in  keefMiifi^ 
a  trae  course  through  such  land.  The  plow  is 
rigged  with  a  draf^  xod  and  quadrant  clevis-— very 
strong  adjustments,  and  affording  the  means  by 
which  the  plowman  may  guage  the  plow  to  any 
derirable  depth  and  width  of  work,  and  have  the 
line  of  cbaught  such  as  to  ^ve  the  instarument »  * 
level  mil  on  its  sele-bearings. 

There  is  one  result  produced  by  the  Deep  T^er, 
which  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  describe  intelligibly, 
but  I  jrill  try.  The  plow,  in  the  act  of  twistmg 
and  inverting  its  deep  slice,  mellows  it  very  much ; 
and  a  portion  of.  those  parts  that  are  not  held 
together  by  the  roots  of  the  sward,  roll  down  into 
the  channel,  forming  a  slanting  ride  to  the  invert- 
ed slice  ;*upon  this  mdined  bascthe  next  slice  is 
deporited,  and  so  on — the  edgies  of  the  inverted 
slices,  from  the  top  down,  say  halfway,  or  as  fiir 
as  they  are  preserved  entire  hj  the  roots  of'the 
sod,  being  matohed  in  ride  by  side ;  so  that  while 
the  sod  is  buried  sufficientiy  to  be  out  of  the  waj 
in'  after-cultivation  of  the  plowed  land,  and  to 
smother  and  kill  the  vegetation  attached  to  it,  the 
sur&ce  sou  is  not  turned  entirely  to  the  bottom, 
but  is  mixed  in  layers  with  the  under  soil — a  part 
of  the  latter  being  below,  and  the  rest  above  the 
sutfiuse  soil.  This  is  regiuded  as  an  excellent  re- 
sult, espedally  where  one  wishes  to  deepen  his 
plowing,  and  to  improve  the  subsoil ;  but  does  not 
want  too  thick  a  myer  of  it  on  the  suHace  at  a 
time,  if  it  be  quite  unfertile. 

I  would  like  to  show  you,  friend  Brown,  a  field 
of  nine  or  ten  acres  of  recentiy  drained  swale  land, 
which  was  broken  up  a  foot  deep  with  this  plow 
last  November,  and  from  which  a  crop  is  now 
bein^  harvested.  The  land  is  a  part  of  a  low 
meaaow, — not  of  peaty  soil,  but  a  stiff,  heavy, 
loam,  approaching  in  texture  to  clay, — subject  to 
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an  annual  overflow  by  Ihe  high  fireshets  of  the  Con- 
necticat  river,  and  with  a  small  stream  and  springs 
nasmng  thrcmsh  it,  which,  belhre  being  lowered 
m>m  the  sor&ce  by  the  drains,  made  the  land 
oold  and  wet.  Water  grasses  and  other  poor  herb- 
age had  pretty  general  habitation  on  the  land, 
and  had  held  possession  nobody  knows  how  long. 
The  land  was  ready  for  the  plow  before  my  Deep 
Tiller  came  to  hand,  and  a  commencement  was 
nuule  with  the  largest  plow  that  could  be  obtained 
here.  This  plow  woriied  about  nine  inches  deep 
pretty  well,  except  in  the  more  stiff  and  swaly 
places,  and  there  it  had  not  power  to  stand  up 
straight  and  manage  the  tough  sod  properly.  But 
when  the  No.  77  was  put  to  work,  it  readily  turned 
the  swale  oyer  in  furrow  slices  12  inches  deep  by  18 
to  20  inches  wide.  The  Deep  Tiller  going  mostly 
below  the  roots  of  the  sward,  separated  the  furrow 
dices  from  their  native  bed  and  completely  invert- 
ed them ;  but  the  other  plow  had  to  struggle  with 
the  coarse,  wild  roots,  too  near  the  sur&ce,  where 
they  were  larger  and  more  firmly  placed,  and  often 
fidled  of  inverting  the  sward.  In  June  last,  a 
good  coat  of  manure  was  spread  over  the  surface 
and  harrowed  in ;  then  the  land  was  cross-plowed 
about  4  inches  deep,  and  a  fine  seed  bed  was  made. 
Oats  were  sown  n>r  fodder,  together  with  grass 
seeds  for  future  mowing.  The  oats  are  now  being 
mowed  and  made  into  hay,  and  the  burden  is  enor- 
mous. The  grass  has  come  well,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears probable  that  abundant  crops  of  eood  hay 
may  hereafter  be  taken  from  the  uind.  it  is  cal- 
oulated  that  the  Deep  llller  has  already  much 
more  than  paid  for  itself,  bv  its  efficient  service  in 
the  improvement  of  this  land.  Indeed,  for  the 
next  operation  after  draining  such  land,  I  know  of 
no  ins&ument  so  valuable  as  this  plow. 

I  would  also  like  to  show  yon  a  neighbor's  com 
field,  a  deep  fat  soil,  a  part  of  which  was  broken 
•up  from  grass  a  foot  deep  with  my  plow,  and  the 
remaining  part  with  anotner  plow  at  a  less  depth — 
the  manunnj;  being  alike  in  quantity  on  all  parts, 
and  the  cultivation  also,  with  the  exception  of  the 
plowing.  The  season  here,  up  to  about  the  first 
of  August,  has  been  pretty  dry,  and  the  croptipon 
the  deep  furrows  has  evidently  quite  an  advantoge 
over  that  upon  the  shallow  ones.  The  ranker 
growth  and  deeper  green  color  of  the  former,  in 
contrast  with  tne^  latter  portion  of  the  crop,  are 
quite  observable,  and  the  line  through  the  piece 
where  the  two  plowings  unite  is  quite  apparent  in 
the  crop. 

It  is  a  noble  and  pleasing  sight  to  observe  the 
Deep  mier  at  .work — for  instance,  in  a  stubborn 
bog  or  swale,  and  notice  how  bravely  and  firmly 
it  stands  on  its  bearings,  twelve  inches  deep  in  the 
ground,  overturning  its  huge  slices  in  a  majestic 
and  finished  manner,  and  leaving  the  plowed  land 
io  a  fit  condition  to  yield  a  fine  tilth  to  the  harrow 
or  other  instrument,  and  a  deep  seed  bed,  where 
the  roots  of  cultivated  crops  may  range  at  will. 

Whenever  my  great  plow  is  put  at  work,  either 
on  my  land  or  that  of  my  neighbors,  I  contrive  to 
get  hold  of  the  handles  for  a  while,  if  other  en- 
gagements will  posdbly  permit,  and  feel  as  well 
satisfied  with  the  employment,  and  that  this  old 
world  of  ours  b  genenilly  wagging  about  right, as 
I  ever  do  in  any  place  or  employment.  Havine 
held  the  No.  77  myself  in  various  kinds  of  land, 
I  can  confidently  commend  it  to  those  persons  who 
have  wet  or  stubborn  lands  to  reclaim,  or  such 


more  feasible  soils  as  are  ready  for  a  deep  far- 
row. F.  HOLBROOK. 

Brattleboro\  Aug,  10, 1853. 


TBB  FARMBR'S  BAUOHTBR. 

8he  may  not  in  the  masy  dance 

With  Jewell*d  maidens  Tie  ; 
Blie  may  not  amile  on  conilly  iwaia 

Witti  soft  bewitching  eye  \ 
She  cannot  boatt  a  form  and  mein 

That  lavish  weaJlh  has  booghl  her  ; 
Bat  ah !  ahe  has  mach  fairer  charms. 

The  farmer*!.  Peerless  daoghter  ! 

The  rose  and  Illy  on  her  cheek 

Together  love  to  dwell  *, 
Her  laaghlng  bine  eyes  wreathe  around 

The  heart  a  witching  spell ; 
Her  smile  la  bright  as  morning  glow 

Upon  the  dewy  plain  ; 
And  listening  to  her  voice  we  dream 

That  apring  has  come  again. 

The  timid  form  is  not  more  wild, 

Nor  yet  more  gay  and  free, 
The  lily's  cap  is  not  more  para 

In  all  ita  porlty  ; 
Of  all  the  wild  flowers  in  the  wood, 

Or  by  the  crystal  water, 
There's  none  more  pare  or  fiilr  than  she, 

The  farmer's  peerleas  daughter ! 

The  haughty  belle  whom  all  adore. 

On  downy  pillow  lies, 
While  forth  upon  the  dewy  lawn 

The  merry  maiden  hies  ; 
And  with  the  lark's  uprising  song, 

Her  own  clear  ^roice  is  heard ; 
Te  may  not  tell  which  sweetest  slnga. 

The  maiden  or  the  bird. 

Then  tell  me  not  of  Jewelled  fair ; 

The  brightest  Jewel  yet 
Is  the  true  heart  where  Tlrtue  dwells, 

And  innocence  is  set ! 
The  glow  of  health  upon  her  cheek, 

The  grace  no  rule  hath  taught  her. 
The  fiUrest  wreath  that  beailty  twinea 

Is  for  the  former's  daughter. 


For  tk*  New  Sngltmd  F( 
TALL  CORN. 

MsssBS.  Editors  : — Gentlemen ^ — I  haye  noticed 
in  seyeral  of  our  agrtcaltural  papers  descriptions 
of  *'  tall  com,"  some  of  which,  it  was  sud,  had 
obtuned  the  heijght  of  ei^ht  feet  three  inches. 

Haying  occasion  to  yisit  Camden,  Maine,  quite 
recently,  1  saw  a  piece  of  com  upon  the  farm  of 
Hon.  JossFH  Hall,  at  that  place,  some  of  wbioh, 
upon  dud  examination,  measured  upwards  of  nine 
feet,  and  the  general  ayerage  of  the  entire  lot  was 
more  than  eignt.  This  com  was  planted  upon  re- 
claimed land  that  but  two  years  since  ?ra8  a  wild 
pasture. 

Should  you  eyer  yisit  the  yicinity  of  Camden,  it 
would  be  well  worth  your  while  to  make  Mr.  HsII 
a  yisit,  and  to  examine  not  only  the  present  pros- 
perous appearance  of  his  farm,i}ut  also  to  note 
the  extensiye  and  yaried  improyements  he  has 
made  thereon  since  it  came  into  his  possession. 
He  remoyed  j&om  this  city  in  the  winter  of  1850, 
and  b^  perseyering  industry,  joined  with  a  thoroiu;h 
practical  knowledge  of  agricultural  pursuits,  his 
land  has  been  benefited  and  has  greatlyjadyanced 
in  yalue.    Mr.  Hall  is  yery  industrious,  and  takes 
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a  noble  pride  in  aU  that  pertuiui  to  his  oooopa- 
tton ;  and  if  he  continaeB  the  same  ooorse  of  faim- 
ing,  I  confidently  predict  that  his  will  be  the  model 
farm  of  the  eastern  part  of  Mune.        Yxritas. 
Boston,  Aug.  22dy  1853. 


For  tk€  New  England  Farmtr. 
POTATO  DI8BASB.  ' 

To  THS  Editor  of  thx  Farmer  : — ^Yoa  and  Yonr 
readers  mnst  be  heartily  tired  of  seeing  the  aboye 
caption.  Among  the  hundred  certain  remedies 
which  haye  been  prescribed,  I  betieye  all  haye 
pToyed  ffulores.  I  will  state  facts,  and  leaye  all 
lo  midke  their  own  condoSions. 

It  was  first  noticed  here  generally  in  1845.    In 

o^er  portions  of  the  State  it  had  oefore  been  se- 

yere.    That  year  the  disease  attacked  them  after 

faally  grown  and  ripe.    Had  it  been  nnderstood, 

most  of  the  crop  might  haye  been  sayed ;  while, 

iviihout  any  knowledge,  nearly  bU,  were  lost.    AU 

•orts  of  experiments,  as  mixing  lime,  &o.  with 

tliem,  were  tried  without  sacoess.    The  spring 

following  I  carried  firom  n^  cellar  more  than  one 

bondred  bushels,  and  spread  them  on  less  than 

ten  square  rods  of  ground — smI,  a  secondary  foi^ 

mation'of  coarse  gray  el— one  mile  from,  and  two 

hundred  and  fifty  ieet  aboye  the  Lake,  (precisely 

^e  same  soil  as  they  grew  in.)    They  were  spaded 

in,  and  haying  some  parts  not  wholly  decayed, 

ihey  grew ;  were  thinned  and  cultiyated,  produdng 

■ome  twenty  bushels  ;  were  dug  late  in  the  fall ; 

pat  on  the  bottom  of  a  warm,  damp  cellar,  with 

others  aboye  them ;  taken  out  in  May  following 

perfectly  sound. 

Does  any^  one  want  stronger  proof  that  the  dis- 
ease 18  not  in  the  potato  or  the  soilf 

Another  season  I  had  giyen  special  directions 
to  my  farmer  to  keep  close  watch  of  his  potatoes, 
and  should  they  be  struck  with  blight  to  pull  the 
whole  at  once,  leaving  them  in  the  hill  as  they 
grew.  ^  I  was  absent  some  weeks,  and  instead  of 
watching  the  tops,  he  daily  pulled  a  few  hills  in 
the  wettest  part  of  the  field  for  a  week,  and  find- 
ing all  souna,  neglected  it.  He  soon  after  found 
they  were  rotting  badly.  The  hills  pulled,  (about 
100,)  scattered  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
field,  were  found  perfectly  sound,  ana  the  others 
near  them  entirely  worthless. 

Some  three  or  four  years  rinoe,  I  noticed  the 
disease  had  just  appeiured  when  potatoes  were 
ripe,  but  tops  perfectly  green.  Knowing  a  widow 
lady  who  had  planted  an  acre  and  had  a  large 
crop,  (more  than  three  hundred  bushels,}  I  imme- 
diately called  on  her;  found  the  whole  struck 
with  blight  where,  on^*^  day  preyious,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  there  was  no  symptom  of  it.  I 
told  her  to  haye  the  whole  puUea  immediately, 
which  was  done  within  six  hours.  They  were  dug 
during  the  following  week,  spread  in  ary  places, 
and  the  whole  sayed  in  gooa  order.  One  row, 
left  for  an  experiment  to  satisfy  her  father,  (an 
old  gentleman  of  more  than  seyenty  years  of  age,) 
aocidentally  present,  in  ten  days  were  perfectiy 
rotten  in  the  hills. 

A  favorite  theory  has  been  that  the  potato  has 
RtTN  OUT,  and  that  we  must  produce  new  ones  from 
seed.  Facts  have  shown  that  the  new  sorts  have 
been  most  liable  to  rot.  Have  not  experiments 
and  facts  fully  demonstrated  that  the  disease  is 
atmospheric^  and  that  no  precautions  can  prodaoe 


any  efiact  fbrther  than  they  change  atmospheric 
influence  t  Also,  that  after  the  potato  is  grown 
and  ripe  before  strflck  with  disease,  if  they  are 
promptly  attended  to  by  pulling  or 'cutting  the 
tops  on  its  first  appearanoe,  the  entire  crop  may 
be  sayed,  when  a  few  day*s  delay  may  cause  a 
total  loss.  C.  Goodrich. 

BurUngton^Vt,,  Aug.  13, 1853. 


TRANSAOTEONS  OF   THB  NBW  HABOP- 
8HIRB  AORZOniiTURAXj  SOOIBTT. 

A  yolume  has  recentiy  appeared  from  the  press 
of  Butterfield  &  Hill,  Concord,  N.  H.,  that  de- 
seryes  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  typo- 
graphic and  artistic  execution  are  highly  creditable 
to  the  press  from  which  it  has  issued,  and  to  the 
taste  of  the  committee  who  had  the  oversight  of 
its  pubUcation.  This  yolume  contains  the  trans- 
actions of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the 
three  years  of  its  existence,  and  although  it  does 
not  equal  in  rize  the  more  ponderous  tomes  of  some 
other  States,  yet  we  look  upon  it  with  much  inter- 
est, as  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  publica- 
tions that  are  destined  to  take  an  honorable  place 
in  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  country,  and 
to  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  granite  State.  New  Hampshire  has  a 
hard  soD,  which  is  more  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  noble  men,  than  ofluxuriant^getation. 
Its  early  settlers  were  principally  employed  in 
lumbering,  trading  and  fishing.  But  for  two  gen- 
erations past,  at  the  present  time,  and  for  all  fu- 
ture time,  agriculture  has  been,  is,  and  must  be 
the  leading  occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  We  are 
glad  to  see  her  people  stimulated  by  the  doings  of 
sister  States,  especially  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  imitating  their  example  and  walking  in  their 
steps.  Tears  ago  they  took  them  for  their 
pattern,  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  now,  in  a 
similar  spirit,  th^y  are  taking  hold  of  the  work  of 
agriculture.  Although  a  majority  of  her  legisla- 
tors have  ever  been  farmers,  and  all  of  them  have 
been  elected  by  majorities  of  farmers,  yet  they  have 
ever  extended  a  reluctant  and  parsimonious  hand 
to  ud  the  most  important  interest  of  the  State. 
But  although  the  government  has  done  but  littie, 
comparatively,  a  healthy  public  opinion  has  been 
forming,  individuals  have  been  industriously  at 
work.  Gov  .Hill  eeoomplished  a  good  work  through 
the  columns  of  his  agricultural  paper.  A  large 
portion  of  the  State  is  better  suited  to  grazing  than 
to  any  other  culture.  Hence  we  should  natural- 
ly expect  her  people  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the 
rairing  and  improvement  of  stock,  and  much  has 
in  fact  been  done  in  this  direction.  The  example 
of  New  Hampshire's  most  eminent  son  upon  his 
farm  in  Franklin,  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  her 
most  intelligent  citizens,  has  not  been  without  in- 
fluence.  The  products  of  the  dairy  have  been 
greatiy  improved  within  our  own  recollection,  both 
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in  quality  and  amount.  We  remember  that  a 
young  and  enterprifiiug  son  if  New  Uampahire, 
then  residing  'in  Boaton,  Bome  twenty-five  years 
ago,  printed  at  hie  own  expense,  and  ciroolated 
ihroiigh  the  State,  a  sheet  of  plam  and  Ample  di- 
rections for  making  and  preserving  butter.  Upon 
that  sheet  it  was  stAted  that  more  than  fifty  thou- 
and  dollars  were  annually  lost  to  the  State,  for  the 
want  of  proper  attention  to  this  most  important 
fiurm  prodnot.  .  At  that  time,  the  bnttor  of  New 
Hampshire  was  considered  quite  inferior  to  that  of 
Vermont. '  Agricultural  papers  from  other  States 
have  founi  their  way  into  the  State.  Some  ar- 
dent friends  of  the  cause  have  been  assiduously 
engaged  in  its  promotion  for  many  years.  Some 
four  years  ago,  publio  opinion  appeared  to  take  a 
long  stride  in  advance  of  its  former  position.  The 
value  and  importance  of  associated  efibrt,  as  ap 
plied  to  this  subject,  seemed  at  once  to  become 
apparent  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  In  1823, 
Gov.  WooDBURT,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  good 
name  he  left  behind  him,  recommended  to  the 
Le^lature  to  make  an  appropriation  for  -a  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  State.  Some  curious  remarks 
were  made  in  the  House,  when  this  portion  of  the 
message  came  nnder  disonssion.  One  man  thought, 
agricultural  shows  exhibited  many  things  too  small 
for  genileip^.  In  his  part  of  the  country  ^  farmers 
already  knew  more  than  they  could  practice.  Anoth- 
er said,  that  for  the  Legislature  to  vote  away  the 
pabHc  money,  to  encourage  men  to  take  their  oxen 
twenty  to  thirty  miles,  fasten  them  to  heavy  loads, 
and  beat  them  unmercifully,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
dollars  and  the  amusement  of  the  lookers  on,  is 
what  our  constituents,  who  earn  their  money,  will 
not  justify  or  sanction.  Voting  money  for  such  a 
purpose,  is  encouraging  cruelty,  immorality  and 
dissipation.  But  those  days  went  by,  and  the 
Legislature  appropriated  money  for  a  survey  of 
the  State.  This  was  completedliy  that  distin- 
guished geologist,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  his  report, 
which  has  been  freely  circulated  throngji  the  State, 
has  been  one  important  means  of  awaking  an  in- 
terest in  the  science  of  agriculture.  The  Legisla- 
ture should  be  cheerfully  credited  with  all  it  has 
done.  It  has  from  time  to  time,  afforded  aid  to 
the  County  Societies,  and  the  last  year  it  consent- 
ed to  publish  the  transactions  of  ^e  State  Society, 
as  a  State  document,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
consent,  this  volume  has  seen  the  light.  This  we 
believe,  is  all  the  aid  which  it  has  afibrded  to 
this  Sodety.  We  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before 
their  legislators  will  imbibe  more  largely  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  no  longer  dole  out  their  aid  with  a 
niggard  hand  to  this,  the  most  important  institu- 
tion within  their  borders.  In  Dec,  1849,  the 
State  Society  was  organized,  and  the  Hon.  G.  W. 
Nbsxith  was  placed  in  the  President's  chair.  In 
the  month  of  June  following,  a  series  of  agricul- 
tural meetings  was  held  in  the  State  House  at 


Concord fBXkd  tin  act  of  incorporation  granted  to  tiw 
State  Society,  but  no  appropriation  was  made  Co 
^ve  vitality  to  its  movements.  But  noways  dlia- 
couraged,  they  undertook  to  get  op  a  State  Fair  at 
Concord,  the  follovring  October,  and  oonsidering  it 
was  the  first  attempt,  their  success  was  admirable. 
The  range  oL  premiums  was  unusually  wide,  and 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  products  of  the  farm. 
A  variety  of  mechanic  arts,  the  products  of  the 
loom  and  the  needle^  came  in  for  their  full  shan 
of  encouragement.  This  was  no  donbt  judicious,  for 
by  this  meane  all  dasses  were  iatereetedin  pfono- 
ting  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 

In  the  June  follovring,  a  convention  was  held  at 
Concord,  of  delegates  from  the  State  Society,  and 
the  several  County  Societies,  to  consult  on  the  ooe* 
dition  and  neoesaitiee  of  agrionltoze  in  the  Statot 
and  to  propose  some  plan  for  itsr^ef.  Hiis  meet* 
ing  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  State  Sodety  at  Concord,  on  the  same  month. 
The  Legislature  was  again  memorialiMd  fof  aid, 
but  with  the  same  result  as  before.  The  animal 
fiiir  was  held  at  Manchester,  in  October,  and  the 
exhibition  of  stock,  and  the  display  of  the  prodacts 
of  mechanical  skill  were  very  fine.  But  the  strik- 
ing features  of  the  oceadon,  were  the  presence 
of  Danixl  Wxbstxb,  and  the  address  of  M.  P. 
WiLDEB,  two  of  New  Hampshire's  noblest  sons. 
Mr.  Webster  was  greeted  with  an  enthudaem 
alike  honorable  to  him,  and  to  the  thousands  of  his 
native  State,  who  were  gathered  around  him,  a 
large  minority  of  whom  will  remember  that  as  the 
last  time  on  which  he  stood  before  them.  Tkken 
in  all  its  parts,  the  exhibition  during  those  fine  Go- 
tober  days  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  events 
that  ever  occurred  in  New  Hampshire.  In  1852, 
the  agricnltnral  discusdons  were  continued  during 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  ;  at  this  sesdon  the 
Legulature  passed  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
publication  of  the  transactions  of  the  Sodety,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  The  annaal  ex* 
hibition  was  held  at  Meredith  Bridge,  and  in  re- 
spect to  firnit  especially,  appears  to  hav9  excdled 
that  of  the  two  former  years.  In  some  respects 
we  should  infer  firom  the  report  that  the  ex* 
hibition  soarcdy  came  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
previous  year.  The  premiums  were  very  nnmeron8« 
and  embraced  a  wide  range  %f  objects.  They  were 
bestowed  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  report  for  thie 
year  is  well  written,  and  together  vrith  the  eesaj 
of  Dr.  McFarl^'d,  upon  Draining  and  Sabs<nl 
Plowing,  of  H.  F.  French,  Esq.,  upon  Fruit  Grow- 
ing in  N.  H.,  and  of  Prof.Horr,  upon  Orchard  Cul- 
ture, in  connection  with  the  laws  of  vegetable 
growth,  constitute  about  half  the  volume.  The 
essays  above  referred  to  are  all  highly  creditable 
to  their  authors,  and  deserve  a  place  upon  the  ti^ 
ble  of  every  fiajrmer  in  New  England.  They  are 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  whole  volume. 
We  hope  the  practice  of  giring  premiums  for  the 
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beat  esaays  will  be  oonimned,  a&d  will  be  adopted 
by  otber  aocietiea  more  generally.  It  will  create 
a  apeoiea  of  literature,  that  will  be  nsetiil  not  on- 
ly to  the  rinngy  but  to  the  riaen  generation.  The 
plan  of  oocnpying  three  daya  in  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  adda  yery  much  to  the  intereat 
of  the  oocaaion.  There  ia  then  no  exooae  for  har- 
ry, buatle  andoonfbaion,  bat  all  goea  on  with  or- 
der, deliberation  and  ayatem.  Theae  froiracted 
meetings  of  the  dweUera  among  thehilla  and?alleya, 
who  aee  but  littie  ofeaeh  other  during  the  year, 
are  not  only  pleaaant  bat  highly  uaeftd  in  many 
ways  whioh  we  cannot  now  apedfy.  Our  remarka 
have  extended  to  a  much  greater  length  than  we 
intended,  and  we  out  them  abort  with  the  wiah — 
that  when  the  iair  women  and  the  atroi^  men  of 
the  GraniteState  eome  together  at  Manoheater,  to 
hold  their  annual  featival,  may  we  be  there  to  aee. 


For  th9  Ntw  XngUmd  Fatm«r. 

«(BZPBBIBCBNTAI.  TABUXKOP  ONOB 

MORB. 

THE  PAaa. 

Msaaiia.  EoiroRa : — ^I  find  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Farmer,  that  your  eorreapondent,  Mr.  Silaa 
Brown,  of  Wilminjrton,  aaaerta  that  I  oritieiae  the 
oommunioation,**£zpeTimental  Farming,"  with  a 
home  thrust  and  mafce  a  pass  at  his  finend  S.  F., 
of  Winoheater.  If  aaking  a  few  queationa  of  one 
whoae  opportunitiea  for  observation  have  been 
more  extenaive  than  mine,  ia  making  a  paaa  at  a 
man,  I  am  guilty  of  that  firequently,  and  if  Mr.  S. 
F.  will  anawer  thoae  queationa  mirly  and  ftilly 
aa  Mr.  J.  G.  Chandler  haa  one  of  them  on  naffe 
278,  June  No.  Farmery  he  wiU  reflect  more  light 
upon  practical  agriculture  than  will  be  likely  to 
be  received  from  all  theae  acribbfingi  on  experi- 
mental farming. 

I  noticed  hia  carefully  adyuated  armor,  but 
there  appeared  to  be  plaoea  where  a  bow  drawp 
at  a  venture  might  perchance  lodge  an  arrow  be- 
tween the  jointa  or  hia  hameaa ;  yet  to  try  to 
draw  out  the  practical  information  which  hia  op- 
portunitiea for  making  obaervationa  on  the  growth 
of  eropa,  &o.,  in  difierent  parte  of  the  ooontry, 
aeemea  ao  weU  adapted  to  enable  him  to  give, 
promiaed  more  immediate  profit  than  open  hoatili- 

THB  OPDnON. 

But  let  na  return  to  friend  Brown,  who  says 
that  he  haa  vet  to  leam  how  J.  ia  going  to  defond 
himaelf  in  hia  opinion  and  by  his  spirit  of  contro- 
versy against  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  our 
best  practical  chemists.  Here  let  me  state  once 
for  afi,  that  I  intend  to  do  no  suck  thing;  My 
oninion  has  been  established  upon  the  authority 
ot  just  such  men  aa  he  refera  to.  Indeed,  my  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  the  chemical  analyaea  of  aotls, 
my  confidence  in  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
aame,  have  each  been  derived  from  our  best  prac 
tical  chemista.  The  writinga  of  Prof.  Johnaton, 
Mapea  and  Norton,  Dr.  Dana  and  othera,^-not 
•zcepting  aome  of  the  ccmtributora  to  the  N,  E, 
Farmer;  aee  Vol.  1,  p.  389— -in  entire  volnmea 
bearing  their  namea,  and  in  commnnioationa  to 
yarioua  agriealtnral  jouznala,  have  for  aevetalyeaia 


becniled  much  of  my  leiaareinto  houra  of  pleaao^ 
able — and  I  had  fonoly  dreamed  profitable — atady^ 
and  have  done  much  towarda  infinendng  me  to 
abandon  my  mechanical  occupation  under  the  im- 
preamon  that  a  wider  field  waa  open  for  the  atady 
and  appfication  of  the  adenoea  in  the  puramta  of 
the  fiurm.  But  juat  aa  I  had  begun  to  fancy  m^r* 
self  eatabliahed  in  the  element  of  scientific  agri- 
culture, Mr.  Silaa  Brown,  an  experimental  farmer  ^ 
infi>rma  ua  that  chemista  themselves  have  acknowl- 
edged the  imperfections  of  chemical  analyaia  of 
aoOs  aa  applicable  to  practical  purposea  in'agri- 
cuHure. 

SPSCUL  ACaCNOWLEDGKXNTB. 

Since  your  eorreapondent  and  hia  fnend  S.  F. 
quote  80  largely  firom,  and  expatiate  ao  freelv  upon, 
tne  confoaaiona  and  acknowledgmenta  ''of  chem- 
iata  themaelvea,"  let  ua  aee  if  a  few  more  cannot 
be  extorted  from  them.  Here  ia  one  from  Prof. 
JohnaUm,— found  in  hia  Lecturea  on  the  Apnlica- 
tion  of  Ghemiatry  and  Geology  to  Agriciuture» 
Lecture  XTII:  *'Some  peraona  have  been  led  to  ex- 
pect too  much  firom  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil, 
aa  if  this  alone  were  necessary  at  once  to  expUda 
all  its  ^ualitiea,  and  to  indicate  a  ready  method  of 
imparting  to  it  evefy  dedrable  quaUty,  while  othr 
era  have  aa  iu  depredated  their  worth,  and  have 
pnmounced  them  in  all  caaea  to  be  more  curunu 
than  uufah  The  truth  here  aa  on  moat  other  aub- 
jecta,  liea  in  the  middle  between  theae  extreme 
ophuona.  If  you  hove  followed  me  in  the  views 
I  have  endeavored  to  press  upon  you  in  regard  to 
the  neoeaaity  of  inorganic  food  to  planta^whicfa 
food  can  oiJy  be  derived  from  the  soil,' and  which 
mnat  vary  in  kmd  and  quantity  with  the  apeciea 
of  crop  to  be  raised,  yon  will  at  once  perceive  that 
the  rigorous  analyna  of  a  aoil  mav  impart  moat 
valuable  knowledge  to  the  practical  man  in  the 
form  of  uaeful  auggeationa  for  ita  improvement. 
It  may  indeed  ahow  that  to  api^ly  the  onfy  availa* 
ble  aubatancea  to  l3be  aoil  which  are  capable  of 
remedving  ita  defecta,  would  involve  an  expenae 
for  which,  in  esdating  circumatancea,  the  land 
could  never  give  an  equivalent  return.  Yet  even 
in  thia  latter  caae,  the  reaulta  of  analyaia  will  not 
be  vrithout  thdr  value  to  the  prudent  man,  ainoe 
they  will  deter  him  from  adding  to  hia  aoil  what 
he  knowa  it  already  to  contain,  and  will  aet  him 
upon  the  aearch  after  acme  more  economical  aouroe 
or  theae  ingredienta  whioh  are  likely  to  benefit  it 
moat."  l^w  hear  Ptof.  Norton,— Elementa  of 
Sientific  A^culture,  p.  185  :  ''The  farmer  mnat 
remember  that  aU  of  the  aubatancea  vdth  whid^ 
he  haa  to  do,  all  of  the  agents  that  are  at  hia 
command,  are  connected  in  their  compodtion  and 
action  with  the  fourteen  elementary  bodiea,  or- 
ganic and  inorguiio,  that  have  been  described  ia 
thia  littie  work.  If  he  preserves  them,  or  if  he 
adda  them  aa  manurea  in  an  improper  form,  hia 
utmoat  exertiona  are  of  little  avail  \  if  in  proper 
form,  hia  land  beoomea  fertile,  and  hia  retorna 
all  that  heart  could  wbh.  If  one  ia  abaent,  the 
othera  may  dl  be  uaeleaa  ;  if  one  ia  preaent  tdo 
largdy,  the  aacme  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  othr 
era  may  enaoe.  How  immenaely  important,  theui 
and  how  dhrectiy  practical  ia  the  knowledge  of 
theae  elementa,  and  of  the  immense  variety  of  com* 
binations  in  wluch  they  preaent  themaelvea."—* 
Prof.  Johnaton  again.  Lee.  XIII,  ^  2  :  **The  qoaiH 
tity  of  aome  of  theae  anbatanoea  which  ia  neceaaar 
ly  to  planta  ia  ao  very  small,  that  nothing  but  % 
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ve6ned  analysis  of  a  soil  is  capable  in  manjr  oases, 
of  delennining  whether  they  are  present  in  it  or 
not — mnch  less  of  explaining  to  what  its  peculiar 
defects  or  ezoellencies  may  be  owing — whatoaght 
to  be  added  to  it  in  order  to  render  it  more  pro- 
daciive — or  why  certain  remarkable  efleots  are 
prodoced  upon  it  by  the  additional  mineral  or  ani- 
mal manures. " 

PRACTICAL  UBULT8. 

In  the  iV.  E,  Farmer,  Vol.  2,  p.  386,  is  an  ac- 
count of  an  instance  of  the  successful  application 
of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  at  onoe  clear  and  con- 
clusive, by  which  it  appears  that  by  the  addition 
of  an  artificial  manure  at  a  cost  of  $10  per  acre, 
more  than  twenty-nine  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat 
was  raised  on  a  field  of  ten  acres,  previously  inca- 
pable of  producing  com.  But  lest  I  should  be 
thought  to  jump  at  conclusions  wonderfully,  in 
•nppodng  that  if  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  near  Bal- 
timore, raised  large  crops,  we  can  do  the  same 
here,  I  will  drop  this,  and  refinr  to  another,  nearer 
home ;  and  not  having  noticed  it  in  the  Farmer,  I 

will  quote  the  princiiMil  facts  as  I  find  them  in  an- 

other  iiM.T)Af* 

/<Mr.  Wm.  P.  Dickinson,  of  Hadley,  had  a 
field  of  eight  acres  thoronghly  grown  over  with 
moss.  He  procured  an  analysis  of  it  by  the  late 
PMf.  Norton,  and  was  told  that  it  was  defident 
in  two  or  three  ingredients  which  could  be  cheap- 
ly supplied.  He  mowed  the  field  and  treated  it  m 
every  respect  as  Prof.  Norton  advised,  with  the 
exception  of  here  and  there  a  couple  of  jtows, 
whicn  were  cultivated  as  he  would  have  cultivated 
the  whole  if  he  had  not  been  advised  otherwise. 
The  result  is,  a  crop  of  com  now  in  the  field  equal 
to  perhaps  twenty  bushels  per  acre  where  culti- 
vated in  the  old  wav,  and  very  nearly  fifW  where 
oultiv'ated  asProf.  Norton  advised.  Mr.  D.,  after 
keeping  an  exact  account  of  the  expenses,  gives 
it  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  the  increased  pro- 
fit in  consequence  of  Prof.  Norton's  advise  is  at 
least  fifty  dollars  this  year,  and  besides  this,  he 
has  better  hopes  for  that  land  hereafter."— If. 
and  F.  Exvress,  The  names  of  the  ffurmers  be- 
^K  g>^?°»  Mr.  Brown  may  in  these  instances  know 
who  raised  large  crops  after  having  their  soils  an- 
alyzed;  but  lest  these  results  of  one  year's  trial  of 
Darticular  ingredients  as  manure  should  not  satis- 
fy the  most  of  us,  I  vnll  quote  from  the  Plow,  p. 
254,  a  few  lines  of  what  an  eminent  professor  of 
chemistry  says  of  their  use  in  England  :  *  'Scarcely 
anything  has  accelerated  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tnre  so  much  as  the  intioduction  of  artificial  ma- 
nures. B^  means  of  artificisd  manures  the  pro- 
duce of  this  country  has  been  considerably  aug- 
mented ;  new  crops  have  been  introduced  into  the 
usual  rotation,  and  land  so  sterile  that  it  would 
not  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation  in  the  usual  way, 
has  been  forced  at  once  to  yield  remunerative 
crops.^  Even  supposing  the  land  to  be  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  yield  the  maximum  retum  which 
the  usual  rotation  of  crops  is  capable  of  furnishing, 
the  extra  command  of  artificial  manures  would 
still  materially  increase  the  profits  of  the  fir- 
mer, as  it  would  enable  him  to  dispense  with 
those  crops  which  are  less  remunerative,  and  to 
replace  them  by  others  which  require  a  larger  dose 
of  manure,  but  which  also  yield  a  larger  profit.— 
These  foots,  says  the  editor,  are  eqmOly  true  and 
apphcable  to  the  business  of  fanning  in  this  coun- 
try a^m  England." 


THi  ruGBT  or  VANCr. 

In  the  still  too  common  mode  of  culture,  wbera 
the  common  plow  has  been  run  but  a  few  inches 
deep,  and  that  in  a  manner  and  at  times  w^ 
suited  to  form  a  hard  division  line  between  the 
soil  and  the  subsoil,  so  that  crops  were  drowned  by 
rains,  or  scorched  by  drought,  no  doubt  much  de- 
pends upon  a  favorable  season.   But  let  ns  lo4^ 
around  and  see  if  the  buds  of  nromise  already  be- 
^nning  to  opeu,  do  not  plaimy  foretell  "a  good 
time  coming,"  when,  by  adopting  a  good  system  of 
dnuning — by  the  timely  and  sameient  use  of  sack 
implements  as  shall  be  found  to  bring  both  the  soQ 
and  subsoil  into  the  best  possible  condition  for  the 
growth  of  the  desired  crops — ^by  carefully  saving 
the  waste  water  from  the  farm  house,  as  well  as 
barn-yard,  and  applying  it  to  grouiQg  crops  in  a 
more  or  less  dilute  state,  accoraing  to  the  ^yness 
of  the  season,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  growth 
of  belts  of  hard  V  trees  in  such  positions  that  thsy 
shall  shelter  tillage  lands  from  both  cold  and  dry- 
ing winds,  farmers  shall  not  only  be  able,  notwith- 
standing the  ordinary  changes  of  seasons,   to  se- 
cure good  staple  crops,  but  the  results  of  out  ef 
doors^  experiments,   conducted  by    scientifically 
practical  men,  shall  approximate   so  dosely  to 
those  in  the  laboratory,  that  intelligent  fiumert 
shall  no  longer  look  with  any  degree  of  distrust 
upon  the  recommendations  of  those  who  devote 
their  entire  energies  to  the  study  of  the  branches 
of  sdenoe  most  applicable  to  agriculturs. 

SURFACE  BXASONING. 

If  your  correspondent  concludes,  frt)m  my  stating 
that  I  had  supposed  that  what  he  calls  surlaoe 
soil  was  that  which  chemists  and  agriculturists 
had  most  to  do  vrith,  that  I  also  supposed  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subsoil,  he  most 
have  suddenly  adopted  a  very  superficial  mode  of 
reasoning,  mdeed,  his  changes  of  porition  aro 
quite  amusing.  First,  he  plunges  through  '*  the 
soil  at  the  surfiEice,"  as  if  it  were  of  no  accouut, 
and  stops  at  an  unknown  depth  to  make  obaerva- 
tions  that  shall  have  a  bearing  upon  practical  ag- 
riculture ;  but  being  confronted  there,  we  next 
find  him  as  much  above  the  common  level  as  he 
had  probably  before  been  below ;  then  quietly 
a^mowledging  the  reception  of  instractions  never 
given  him,  and  yet  unable  to  overcome  his  habit 
of  going  to  the  bottom  of  things,  he  plunges  sain 
into  the  subsoil  to  ascertain  what  the  '*  sur&oe 
soil  "  needs  to  render  it  fertile.  Here  truth  mav 
be  found  between  these  extremes ;  for,  althonn 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  culture  the  soil  depends  to  any  great  extent 
upon  the  subsoil  for  its  fertility,  yet  the  producV 
ive  value  oC  the  farm  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  subsoil.  For 
this  reason  our  best  agriculturists  are  beginning 
to  work  it  deeply  and  examine  it  thoroughly, 
some  being  at  the  expense  of  analysis,  by  which  ft 
is  sometimes  found  to, contain  **  all  those  mineral 
constituento  in  which  the  soil  itself  is  deficient. " — 
(Johnston.) 

THE  RKSTOKATITX. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  one  who  ia 
so  much  of  a  conjurer  as  to  be  able  to  discover 
changes  in  soils  beneath  where  the  soil  has  been 
removed,  and  prescribe  for  exhausted  soils  a  ani> 
versal  restorative,  compounded  of  so  many  reme- 
dial agents  that  it  shaO  not  fail  of  suj^lying  **  ths 
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defictenoiea  which  are  required  to  constitute  a 
good  soil,*'  should  be  able  also  "  to  form  a  better 
opinion,  by  exalninin^  the  sabsoilf  what  the  sur- 
&oe  soil  needs  to  fertilize  it,  than  a  chemist  would 
be  likely  to  do  by  analyzing  the  surface  soil. "  But 
to  the  uninitiated  in  the  magic  art,  the  following 
from  the  Family  Visitor  may  not  be  unintereetmg. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
Boston,  July  2d,  1851,  p.  21 :  "  Science  cannot 
long  be  despised  as  the  mere  speculations  of  the- 
orists, but  must  be  considered,  by  all  ranks  of 
men,  in  its  true  point  of  view — as  the  refinement 
(^common  sense,  guided  by  experience,  gradually 
substituting  sound  and  rational  principle  for  vague, 
popular  prejudices.  If  land  be  comparatively  un- 
productive, the  sure  method  of  determining  the 
cause  is — first,  to  ascertain  the  exVra  nature  and 
relative  qualities  of  the  ingredients  of  the  soil, 
(which  can  only  be  done  ,by  chemical  analysis,) 
and  then  to  supply  the  soil  with  the  deficient  ma- 
terials requisite  for  the  growth  of  such  vegetables 
as  it  is  best  fitted  to  produce.  The  preparation 
of  compost  will  only  be  of  real  use  when  materials 
which  do  not  afford,  singly,  an  effident  or  con- 
venient manure,  are  made  to  do  so  by  their  mix- 
ture. Every  farmer  has  it  in  his  power  so  to 
compound  the  best  from  his  store  of  manuring 
materials,  that  the  defects  of  his  soil  may  not  only 
be'remedied,  but  that  the  crops  may  receive  those 
substances  in  suffident  quanti^  which  are  required 
for  their  vigorous  growth.  To  do  this,  however, 
it  is  reauimte  to  know,  not  only  the  component 
parts  or  the  soil,  but  also  those  of  the  crops.  If 
these  are  not  taken  into  the  account,  no  clear  idea 
of  the  composition,  much  less  of  the  action  of  ma- 
nures, will  ever  be  obtiuned ;  and  many  substances 
of  real  value  will  be  tried,  and,  from  misapplica- 
tion, tend  to  useless  if  not  injurious  results.*'  One 
word  more,  and  I  leave  this ;  a  man  with  whom  1 
was  at  work  the  other  day  in  the  hay-field,  and 
oonversing  upon  the  subject  of  experimental  farm- 
ing, suggested  the  following  query :  viz.,  If  Mr. 
Silas  Brown  can  ascertain,  by  examining  the  sub- 
soil, what  are  'Hhe  deficiencies  which  are  required 
to  constitute  "  the  *'  surfi^e  soil  "  a  good  one, 
can  he  also,  by  the  same  process,  determine  the 
presence  and  relative  quantities  of  those  mineral 
substances,  which,  when  existing  in  excesS)  render 
a  soil  ^'  productive  of  abundant  Darrenness." 

THB  PROPKB  AFPLICATION. 

In^  his  first  commonioation  on  experimental 
fiurming,  your  correspondent  asserts  that  '*  all  &r- 
mers  know  that  day  with  sand  will  improve  the 
soil,"  and  leaves  the  novice  in  agncultaral  por- 
Sttits  to  refer  back  to  a  letter  of  Frof.  Mapes,  on 
page  71  mo.  Farmer  for  February,  to  learn  the 
why  and  wherefore ;  and  in  his  experimental  farm- 
ins,  again  he  gpes  still  dbeper  into  the  matter, 
and  says,  '^experience  has  taught  us  that  clay  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  a  quiduand  subsoil  was  a 
proper  application ;  but  how  he  is  ^ing'to  recon- 
cile the  remark  that  **  no  experienced  fiurmer 
would  apply  it  to  an  argillaceous  toundation,"  with 
bis  recommendation  ofa  '*  compound  of  every  sub- 
stance, vegetable  and  mineial,  which  woidd  have 
a  tendency  to  benefit  any  Idnd  of  soil,"  is  one  of 
the  things  which  *'  I  have  yet  to  learn." 

THE  PROBLKV.  *  • 

With  my  small  capability  of  entering  deeply 
into  important  suljecta,  I  have  but  fittle  hope  of 


attuning  the  exalted  portion  in  society  which  aiy 
fnend  B.  holds  up  to  view  as  an  inducement  to  at* 
tempt  the  solution  of  his  ingenious  problem  in  re- 
lation to  increasing  the  productiveness  of  ground 
by  analyzing  it ;  yet  ^'  I  believe  "  that  if  the 
*^  soil  at  the  surfiice"  be  carefully  rem&oed,  and 
the  soil  be  thoroughly  du^  to  a  depth  of  sevenl 
feet  and  carefrdly  examined,  and  a  fair  average 
sample  selected  for  the  chemist's  use,  which  shall 
not  represent  the  ^nnd  as  deficient  of  any  ele- 
ment of  fertility,  which,  however  absent  from  one 
place,  may  abound  but  a  short  distance  therefrcMn, 
and  the  '*  surface  soil,"  after  the  analysis  is  per- 
formed, returned  to  its  former  position  and  prop* 
erly  cultivated,  the  subsequent  crop,  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be,  wiU  be  of  &r  more  luxuriant 
growth  than  it  would  have  been  had  no  such 
analysis  been  performed. 

THE  DICTATORSHIP. 

Farmers  should  not  *<  be  governed  hj  the  dicta- 
tion of  chemists  of  doubtful  skill,"  neither  should 
they  rely  entirely  upon  their  own  experiments, 
but  should  know  enough  of  chemistry  to  under- 
stand the  rationale  of  what  is  recommended,  and 
be  able  to  carry  oot  an  experiment  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  uie  directions  given.  Here  let  me 
bring  in  a  few  more  testimonials,  from  Prof.  Nor- 
ton and  others ;  and  let  those  who  prate  of  the 
**  need  of  the  creation  or  perfection  of  sdencefor 
agriculture j^^  as  well  as  those  who  deem  it  a  '*  diffi- 
culty approaching  an  impossibility  that  the  best 
Eractical  chemist  can^ve  directions  to  the  farmer 
ow  to  prepare  his  manures  to  suit  Ms  difierent 
kinds  of  sous,  and  fit  them  to  produce  different 
kinds  of  crops  with  anv  precision,"  whilst  thev 
recommend  an  indescribable  compound  of  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  substances,  cease  hence- 
forth to  use  the  writings,  or  even  the  name  of 
Prof.  J.  P.  Norton t  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing their  own  retrograde  theones.  Elements  of 
Scientific  Agriculture,  pp.  185,  187,  «Sbc.:  "  The 
farmer  can  annihilate  nothing ;  he  can  onlv  chan^ 
the  form  of  his  materials ;  every  study  which  vml 
enable  him  to  do  this  according  to  hb  wish,  should 
be  pursued  ea^ly  and  perseveriudy .  In  order 
to  Know  what  is  in  a  soil,  and  to  determine  what 
are  the  quantities  of  its  constituents,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  is  necessary  not  only  with  the  sub- 
stances themselves,  in  their  almost  endless  rela- 
tions and  changes,  but  with  great  numbers  of  oth- 
er substances  firom  which  thev  must  be  distinguish- 
ed, and  with  which  they  are  likely  to  be  confounded 
by  an  inexperienced  person.  iJninstructed  per- 
sons must  constantly  m  making  mistakes  of  the 
most  flagrant  description.  The  worst  difficulty  of 
all  18,  that  in  many  oases,  not  having  knowledge 
enough  to  know  when  they  have  gone  astray,  they 
actually  rely  upon  their  own  work  as  trustworthy, 
and  lead  others  to  do  so  too.  The  farmer  who 
knows  littie  or  nothing  of  even  chemical  names, 
perhaps  is  not  competent  to  judge  of  a  good  anal- 
ysis ;  he  cannot  teU  the  difierence  between  a  pre- 
tender to  sdentific  knowledge  and  one  who  reaUy 
knows  something  that  is  true  and  vtduable.  Bfe 
takes  these  erroneous  analyses  as  his  guide,  and 
probably  faUs  at  once  into  some  serious  mistake, 
oy  attempting  to  alter  the  supposed  constitution 
of  his  soil.  After  he  has  been  disappointed  in  this 
way  a  few  times,  he  is  very  apt  to  condemn  all 
scientific  agriculture  as  ridiculous,  and  of  no  avail 
for  any  practical  purpose.    What  I  wish  to  im- 
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aiOM  in  4h]8  oonDection  is  the  nflbainty  of  cautioa 
u  ooming  to  such  a  deduon.  There  ia  trath  in 
8cienoe,  wtitis  not  every  one  who  can  draw  it 
out ;  and  the  proper  coarse  in  oases  of  an  unsatis- 
fiiotory  nature  is  to  distrust  the  man  and  not  the 
Mieral  prinoiples.''  In  a  late  No.  of  The  Work- 
in  f  Farmer 2  in  an  article  on  **  Chemistry  as  fu>- 
phed  to  Agrioaltore,"  Ptok  Mapes  says :  *'  With- 
in the  last  few  months  a  new  set  of  objectors  to 
Ohemistry,  as  applied  to  Apnoaltore,  seem  to 
have  arisen.  The  style  of  their  ol^ections  is  truly 
ori^^nal ;  for  the^  first  admit  that  chemistry  may 
be  nsefol  to  agncolture  when  better  understood, 
but  that  analysiB  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a 
ffuide  for  the  amendment  of  soil;  that  farmers  had 
better  trust  to  experience  than  to  sdence,  4?c. 
•  •  •  •  • 

We  know  hundreds  of  instances  where  fitfmers 
have  applied  in  proper  auanUties  and  at  less  ex- 
pense than  the  usual  style  of  application,  the  mis- 
ring  ingredients  to  their  soil  ascertained  by  anal- 
ysis, and  in  every  case  with  increased  profit  in 
results.  We  also  assert  that  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  such  as  may 
be  obtained  by  means  entirely  practicable  and 
within  the  reach  of  every  intelligent  farmer,  will 
enable  him,  with  an  analysis  of  his  soil  before  him, 
to  know  not  onlv  what  it  requires  to  render  it  fer- 
tile, but  also  the  means  by  which  these  require- 
ments may  be  most  economicalW  furnished  to  the 
soil.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  an  argument  to 
be  maintained  that  facts  are  to  be  arrived  at  by 
guessing  more  readily  than  bv  scientific  research. 
Let  those  'frho  would  war  with  us  on  this  subject, 
bring  forward  their  facts  instead  of  their  satire, 
and  we  are  ready  to  meet  them.  ''In  the  Cul- 
tivator, (Albany)  April,  1850,  p.  232,  is  a  little 
extract  from  Prof.  Lieoig's  Famihar  letters  onChem- 
iitry,  which  reads  asfoSows :  '<  If  a  &rmer,  with- 
out the  guidance  of  just  scientific  principles,  is 
trying  ezperimcDts  to  render  a  field  fertile  for  a 
plant  which  it  will  not  otherwise  bear,  his  pros- 
pect of  success  is  very  smaU.  Thousands  of  tarm- 
ers  try  each  experiments  in  various  directions, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  mass  of  practical  experi- 
ence, formine  a  method  of  cultivation  whicn  ac- 
complishes the  desired  end,  for  certain  places ; 
but  the  same  method  frequently  does  not  suc- 
ceed---it  indeed  ceases  to  be  applicable  to  a  second 
or  third  place  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
How  large  a  capital,  and  how  much  power,  are 
wasted  in  these  experiments !  Very  different,  and 
far  more  secure,  is  the  path  indicated  by  science  ; 
it  exposes  us  to  no  danger  of  fouling,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  furnishes  us  with  every  guaranty  of 
success.*' 

In  the  Cultivator  for  Aug.  1850,  p.  260,  is  a  "Let- 
ter from  Prof.  Norton,  No.  8,"  a  part  of  which  reads 
thus  :— **I  am  convinced  that  practical  men  will 
remain  in  the  dark  on  many  of  tne  most  important 
points  of  agriculture,  so  long  as  they  despise  the 
aid  of  chemistry,  and  persist  in  solving  inquiries 
connected  with  agriculture,  by  blind  experimenti- 
DDg ;  hj  experiments  I  mean  made  without  plan, 
or  anything  clearly  defined  or  distinctly  understood. 
If  those  engaged  in  such  random  trials  would  bear 
in  mind  that  nature  does  not  give  a  precise  answer 
to  an  indistinct  Question ;  and  if  they  would  be 
candid  enough  to  believe,  in  all  cases  in  which  an 
experiment  has  failed  to  answer  their  expectations, 
that  the  experiment  itself,  or  ,the  anticipated  re- 


sult, anist  be  false  in  prinoiplcy  and  that 
quently  the  fault  is  their  own,  aud  not  on  the  part 
of  nature-r-a  great  deal  of  good  would  be  eflected. 
Unfortunately,  however,  most  men  are  as  quick  in 
condemning  the  value  of  materials  used  in  a  bans' 
ling  experiment,  as  they  are  eager  to  praise  aS 
entnusiastic  in  reccommendinff  every  result  when 
the  experiment  proves  favorable  to  their  views ; 
and  wnen  such  an  experimenter  has  some  kind  of 
theoretical  notion  in  nis  head  with  which  the  ex- 
periment can  be  made  to  tally,  the  case  la  %\SSk 
worse.    In  this  way  a  great  deal  of  harm  baa  been 
done,  and  the  progress  of  scientific  acricaltiire  re> 
tarded  instead  of  Advanced,  (Dr.  Voucher,)  There 
is  much  of  sound  practical  sense  in  the  above  re- 
marks, sad  every  person  who  has  studied  owes  the 
numerous  unprofitable  and  wearisome  diacoMons, 
which  fill  up  many  of  our  agricultural  papers,  wiD 
f uUy  appreciate  it. ' ' 

PRACTICAL  nmOMSTRATIONS. 

But  why  does  Mr.  B.  hope  that  J.  will  engage  in 
the  practical  analysis  of  his  soD,  Ak:.?  In  my  criti- 
cism of  his  experimental  farming,  I  gave  a  speci- 
men of  the  numerous  practical  demonstrations  al- 
ready made,  accompanied  by  the  name  of  a  chem- 
ist whose  writing  and  sayings  are  copied  into 
almost  every  agricultural  journal  that  has  lately 
come  in  my  way,  but  he  coolly  suggests  that  ttie 
successful  result  is  probably  attributable  to  other 
cause  than  that  indicated,  and  acknowledges  *']it- 
tle  faith  in  reports  of  that  kind  where  no  responai- 
ble  names  are  ^ven."  Of  what  use  then  can  it  be 
for  J.  of  Bridgewater,  away  up  amon^  the  Green 
Mountfuns,  to  attempt  to  make  practical  demon- 
strations thereby  to  enlighten  those  who  though 

*<Conf  Inced  Ag«init  their  will. 
Are  of  tbtt  saine  opinion  ttili." 

CONCLUSION. 

If  your  correspondent  will  now  bring  forward  his 
figures  and  responsible  names,  illnstcatang  the  re 
suits  of  our  best  practl(»il  chemists,  they  abaXL  b 
duly  considered;  and  I  will  endeavor  to  hold  myeep^ 
in  readiness  to  satisfy  him,  that  there  are  a  fe  ^ 
pages  jnore  of  the  writing  of  Prof.  Norton,  aa^ 
others,  which  are  not  copied  into  this  lenghtened 
communication. 

THB   REVnW. 

One  word  more.  Your  reviewer  in  noticing  my 
oritidsm  says  :  '4n  relation  to  the  writer's  idea  of 
the  soilf  I  will  remark  that  in  ^ggms  my  barn- 
cellar  we  came  upon  a  stratum  of  gravel  about  two 
inches  thick,  ana  nearly  two  feet  below  the  sor- 
faoe.  Now,  this  same  strata,  or  layer,  crops  oat 
and  becomes  soil, — all  there  is  of  soil, — [!]  some 
six  or  eight  rods  from  the  bam."  It  may  be  poe- 
sible  that  the  quick-sand  and  day  gravel  eneoon- 
tered  in  digging  his  fnend  B.'s  wells  crops  out 
spmewhere  and  becomes'soil  but  that  ather  shoold 
be  called  soil,  or  any  other  earthv  matter  at  a 
depth  of  two  feet,  as  at  any  depth  below  where 
the  ''soil  at  the  surface"  had  lat«y  been  removed, 
should  be  ealled  soil,  was  unknown  to  me  till  with- 
in the  present  year.  In  Prof.  Johnson's  Leo.  XI, 
^  4,  he  tells  us :  *<Jn  a  mass  of  loose  matter  of 
considerable  depth,  spread  over  an  extent  of  ooon- 
try,  it  is  easy  to  nndenitand  how,  even  thoitdb 
originally  alike  through  its  whole  mass,  a  few  inen- 
es  %t  the  sifrface  should  gradually  acquire  different 
physical  and  chemical  characters  from  the  reet, 
and  how  there  should  gradually  be  established 
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portant  agricolfcanJ  diBtiiiotions  between  the  first 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  (the  soil)  the  next  fifteen 
(the  subsoil)  and  the  remaining  body  of  the  mass, 
which,  lying  still  lower,  does  not  come  under  the 
observanon  of  the  practical  agricultorist.  Thus 
the  character  of  the  soil  is  that  it  pontainsmore 
brown  organic,  chiefly  vegetable  matter,  in  a  state 
of  decay— of  the  suosoil,  that  the  organic  matter 
is  less  in  quantity  and  has  entered  it  chiefly  in  a 
soluble  state,  and  that  earthy  matters  are  present 
in  it  which  have  been  washed  out  of  the  superior 
•oa."    So  much  for  **  A  Reader."  j. 

Bridgewater,  Vt.,  Aug.  23, 1853. 


RsMARKS. — We  dislike  long  articles,  and  axe  well 
satisfied  that  most  of  our  readers  do.  The  whole 
of  our  correspondent's  long  communication  is  given 
in  deference  to  his  wishes,  but  with  the  belief  that 
if  it  had  been  judiciously  divided,  it  would  have 
hundreds  of  readers  where  now  it  will  only  find 
tens.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  one  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  long  articles  in  these  col- 
umns. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
TBB  8BASON,  &0.,  IN  CANADA  WEST. 

Mr.  Brown: — ^In  this  section  of  the  country  a 
▼ery  severe  drought  has  prevailed  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  the  last  three  months  there  has  not  been 
rain  enough  to  wet  potatoes  in  the  hill,  conse- 
quently the  crop  will  oe  small.  There  will  also  be 
a  light  crop  of  com  and  spring  grain ;  winter  grain 
isj^od. 

There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  apples,  thoueh  not 
80  many  as  the  last  year.  Pears  are  quite  penty ; 
mostly  native  varieties,  but  many  of  them  are  of 
good  quality.  One  thins  deserves  to  be  noticed ; 
the  apj^e-worm,  it  b  said,  has  never  been  found 
here.  Fruit  is  fur  and  sound,  and  one  can  eat  it 
without  taking  animal  food  vrith  it. 

Cherry  trees  have  for  several  years  been  infest- 
ed with  an  insect  resembling  a  snail.  It  is  of  a 
dark  men  color,  and  feeds  upon  the  tender  por- 
tion m  the  leaf.  In  a  short  time  the  foliage  is 
ohanged  to  a  reddish-brown,  the  leaves  resemble 
smalTnets,  and  the  fruit  entirely  fails,  or  does  not 
ripen  well.  They  usually  commence  operations 
soon  after  the  fhut  sets.  They  also  attacK  currant 
bushes.  Please  inform  what  this  insect  is,  and 
irhat  will  prevent  its  ravages. 

A  small  ^^black  bug^^  did  great  damage  to  cab- 
bage plants  eariy  in  the  season,  and  lately  iSice  are 
troublesome.  What  will  destroy  themi  Answers 
may  be  of  service  next  year.  L.  Varnst. 

Bloomfidd,  C.  W.,  8  Mo.  31«^  1853. 


learn  theemse  which  had  disturbed  them.  The 
seventy  swarms  appeared  to  be  out,  and  those  on 
one  side  of  the  nouse  were  arrayed  in  battle 
against  those  onr  the  other  side,  and  such  a  battie 
was  perhaps  never  before  witnessed. 

They  filled  the  air,  ooverine  a  space  of  more  than 
one  acre  of  ground,  and  loiight  desperately  fior 
some  three  hour»— noMhr  **  spoils,''  but  for  coih 
quest ;  and  while  at  war  no  living  thing  oould  exist 
in  the  vieioity .  They  stuns  a  laree  floek  of  Shang- 
hae  ohidcens,  nearly  all  of  which  died,  and  per- 
sons passing  aiong  the  roadside  were  obliged  to 
n|ake  haste  to  avwd  their  sting.  A  little  afber 
rix  o'clock  quiet  was  restored,  and  the  living  bees 
returned  to  their  hives,  leaving  the  slain  literally 
covering  the  srouBd,  since  which  few  have  ap^ 
peered  around  the  hiTes,  and  those  apparency 
stationed  as  sentinels  to  watch  the  enemy.  Bat 
two  young  swarms  were  entirely  destroyed,  and 
aside  from  the  terrible  slaughter  of  bees,  littie 
other  injuiy  was  done.  Neither  party  was  victo- 
rious, and  they  only  ceased  on  the  approach  of 
night,  and  firom  utter  prostration.  The  occaaon 
of  this  stranee  vrarrinjg  among  the  bees  is  not  eas- 
ily accounted  for ;  andthose  most  conversant  with 
their  management  never  before  witnessed  or  heard 
of  such  a  spectacle  as  here  narrated. — Conneaut 
( Ohio)  Reporter. 

WINTBR  WHEAT. 

There  should  be  no  delay  in  getting  in  this  im- 
portant crop,  where  it  has  not  already  been  done. 
The  Winter  Blue  Stem  b  a  fine  variety,  &nd  yields 
well  in  any  land  which  vriU  produce  a  good  corn 
crop.  The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  may  be  va- 
ried according  to  the  condition  of  the  land ;  if  in 
fine  '* heart,"  a  much  less  quantity  will  answer 
than  if  the  soil  is  thin  and  poor.  We  have  just 
secured  a  crop  of  Millet,  where  only  eight  quarts 
of  seed  per  acre  were  sowed,  although  some  of  the 
books,  and  some  of  the  farmers,  recommended 
sixteen  quarts.  On  two  acres,  good  judges  esti- 
mated that  there  were  &ve  tons  of  the  dried  crop. 
What  there  would  have  been,  if  the  larger  amount 
of  seed  had  been  sown,  we  can  scarcely  conjec- 
ture. 

On  good  land  we  should  not  sow  more  than  one 
and  a' half  bushels  of  wheat;  perhaps  even  less 
than  that.  We  hope  ere  long  to  see  Drilling 
Maghinxs  in  use  in  getting  in  all  our  grain  crops. 


SxvxNTT  Swarxs  OF  Bkes  AT  War. — Bssra  Dib- 
ble, a  well  known  citizen  of  this  town,  and  for 
many  years  engaged  extensively  in  the  mana^- 
ment  of  bees,  communicates  to  us  the  follovring  in<* 
teresting  particulars  of  a  battie  among  his  bees : 

He  has  seventy  swarms  of  bees,  aTOut  equally 
divided  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  his  house. 
On  Sunday,  August  14th,  about  3  o'clock,  the 
weather  b^ng  warm,  and  the  windows  open,  his 
house  was  suddenly  filled  with  bees,  which  forced 
the  family  to  flee  at  once  to  the  neighbors.  Mr. 
D.,  after  getting  well  protected  against  his  assail- 
ants, pro^eded  to  take  a  survey,  and,  if  possible. 


Spark  thr  Birds. — On  no  pretext  whatever, 
should  farmers  or  gardeners  permit  their  birds  to 
be  disturbed.  Instead  of  killing  them  or  frighten- 
ing them  away,  they  should  make  use  of  «very 
means  in  their  power  to  induce  them  to  increase 
in  number,  and  Dec(»ne  more  tame  and  familiar. 
The  worst  of  them  earn  twenty  times  what  they 
eat ;  and  then,  what  exquisite  pleasure,  to  have 
your  ^rden,  yard,  orchard,  or  wood,  alive  and  vo- 
cal with  the  music  of  merry  birds.  Plant  trees 
for  them,  build  houses  if  necessary  for  them,  and 
let  no  cat,  dog,  or  boy  ever  molest  them,  and  the v 
will  teach  you  lessons  of  domestic  bliss — preach 
you  sermons-^and  warble  you  such  hymns  as  you 
never  heiurd  elsewhere.  Bb  kind  to  your  birds. — 
Ohio  Farmer, 
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for  the  New  England  Farmer. 
AaRiaULTURAL  SOaiBTIBS.— NO.  3. 

MIDDLSSKK  AGRICULTUSAL  80CIEIT. 

This  time-honored  Society,  the  oldest  in  the 
State,  held  its  fifty-eighth  amuyersary  on  the  6th 
of  Octoher.  The  day  was  one  of  those  fine  October 
days  which  are  the  gloi5N>f  our  New  England  cli- 
mate, and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  ocoauon  were  of  the  most  ajgreeable  character. 
The  Report  is,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  model 
report  of  the  volume,  it  is  condensed  into  the 
reasonable  space  of  forty  pages.  The  several  com- 
mittees, in  making  their  reports,  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  occadon  to  ^ve  their  opinions 
*  upon  matters  and  thinss  in  general, nor  to  mdulge 
in  philosophical  speculations,  calculated  rather  to 
exhibit  their  own  leamine  than  to  set  forth  facts 
that  will  be  useful  to  their  Drother  farmers.  Their 
reports  consist  of  facts  belonging  to  the  several 
suDJects  referred  to  them.  If  we  snould  make  any 
exception  to  this  general  remark,  it  would  be  in 
relation  to  the  report  upon  apples  and  pears,  and 
the  report  upon  stock,  each  or  which  might  be  re- 
duced about  one-half  without  material  detriment. 

The  report  upon  farms,  &c.,  is  of  a  highly  inter- 
esting character.  The  practice  of  propounding  a 
series  of  questions  to  the  successful  competitors 
for  premiums,  although  attended  with  a  good  deal 
of  labor  on  the  part  oi  theSecretary ,  Simon  Brown, 
Esq.,  by  whom  they,  as  well  as  the  whole  report, 
were  arranged,  brin^  out  the  opinions  and  expe- 
rience of  enterprising,  thinking  and  successful 
men,  upon  a  variety  of  important  practical  points. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  practice  adopted 
throughout  the  State. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  remarks 
of  the  committee  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hildreth, 
and  especially  in  Mi.  Hildreth *s  own  statement. 
It  is  a  straient-forward,  plain  statement,  showing 
what  the  wul  and  industry  of  a  Yankee  can  ac- 
complish. His  land  is  now  remunerating  bim 
richly  for  his  persevering  labor,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  he  will  be  the  owner  of  a  beautiful 
mrm,  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars,  its 

1)roduce  increasing  annually  in  valae,  while  the 
abor  of  cultivating  it  is  growing  less  and  less. 
If  any  men  in  the  country  have  the  prospect  of  an 
independent  old  age,  and  of  leaving  a  good  inher- 
itance to  their  children,  both  in  material  value  and 
in  their  own  noble  example,  it  is  such  men  as  L. 
H.  Hildreth. 
The  results  which  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown  has  accom- 

Elished,  show  that  he  has  a  head  to  plim  and  a 
and  to  execute.  Ho  is  remarkable  for  his  energy 
and  enterprise.  He  has  developed  in  large  meas- 
ure the  faculty  o£  go-aheadHiveness^  and  the  efiects 
are  showing  themselves  all  around  him.  We  fear 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  statements  that  the 
wonc  done  upon  the  farm  has  all  been  paid  for 
from  its  products ;  whereas,  those  who  know  the 
extensive  business,  other  than  farming,  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  can  readily  imagine  where  the 
means  have  come  from  by  which  so  much  has 
been  accomplished.  We  would  by  no  means  in- 
sinuate that  it  was  intended  that  the  above  infer- 
ence should  be  made.  But  we  think'  that  justice 
to  other  farmers  requires  that  the  intimation 
should  be  made.  Mr.  B.  deserves  the  highest 
credit  for  what  he  has  accomplished.  Much  of 
his  farm  connsted  of  rocky,  bushy  pasture  and 


I  boggy  swamp.  The  twelve  hundred  bml^la  of 
com  which  he  nused  last  year,  and  the  more  tlMn 
twenty  acres  of  luxuriant  oats  which  he  has  nunrsi 
the  present  year,  show  what  may  be  prodneed 
upon  such  land  by  perseverance.  His  fine  baas, 
his  noble  stock  of  60  cows,  his  long  ranges  tf 
walls,  his  net-work  of  deep  dnuns,  all  speak  Tondlj 
of  enterprise  and  success. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  remaili 
of  the  venerable  Buckingham,  and  most  heartilf 
commend  them  to  every  man  in  MasBachuaetii 
who  has  only  a  small  patch  of  land.  They  show 
what  a  little  land  may  be  made  to  produce,  when 
the  tillage  \b  adapted  to  the  soil. 

We  should  infer,  firom  the  uniform  aaoeesB  that 
attends  every  attempt  to  make  a  fine  garden  k 
Cambridge,  and  indeed  everywhere  in  the  vioiinty 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  that  gardens  sn 
of  a  sodal  character,  and  that  their  productiooi 
are  more  willing  to  thrive  in  neighborhoods  wiien 
good  sardens  aoound,  than  in  those  where  thsv 
are  luone  in  their  beauty.  We  hope  no  one  wSL 
be  discouraged  by  this  remark  from  makiyig  the 
attempt  to  produce  a  fine  garden  wherever  he  isaf 
be  located,  out  be  led  the  rather  to  persuade  m 
neighbors  to  join  him  in  the  same  enterprise. 

Tixe  show  of  fruits  was  very  fine,  and  proved 
that  Middlesex  is  behind  no  other  oountj  in  the 
State  in  this  branch  of  culture. 

There  were  many  fine  specimens  of  stock  oa 
the  ground,  both  of  native  and  foreign  hhoL 
We  suppose  no  towns  in  the  State  ean  exhibit 
finer  mUch  cows  than  those  towns  in  Middlesa 
that  raise  milk  for  the  market.  But  we  have  bo 
space  to  discuss  this  subject,  and  must  refer  to 
our  remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society,  in  our  first  number. 

The  great  feature  of  the  day  was  the  plowing 
match.  Some  forty  teams  were  entered  for  tki 
premiums  ;  and  we  know  not  that  we  have  evs 
seen  a  more  beautiful  sj>ectacle  than  they  pre- 
sented,  each  moving  in  its  own  orbit,  doing  ill 
own  work  independently,  steadily,  quietly,  and 
apparentiy  unconscious  that  any  other  team  was 
in  the  field.  The  order  was  perfect,  and  the  woA 
most  perfectiy  done.  The  Marshal  of  the  day 
did  himself  credit.  Indeed,  in  our  view,  the 
Colonel  never  appeared  so  well  at  the  heaA  of  hii 
re^ment  as  in  directing  the  movements  of  Ui 
brother  farmers  upon  this  well  contested  field. 

The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  during  the  day 
ras  the  want  of  time  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
several  departments  of  the  exhibition.  We  pet^ 
ceive  that  this  is  to  be  obviated  the  coming  jsar 
by  taking  two  days  for  the  festival.  We  trust  the 
exhibition,  which  ib  soon  to  take  place,  will  be  m 
every  department,  worthy  of  the  eff>rts  which  the 
government  of  the  Society  have  made  during  the 
past  year  to  promote  its  prosperity  and  usefulness. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  the  aadress  that  it  was  de* 
livered  by  Hon.  L.  V.  Bell,  and  was  of  course  char- 
acterized by  sound  learning,  important  thoughli 
and  practical  common  sense.  j.  k. 

Concord,  Sept,  5M,  1853. 


SoHRHiNo  FOB  Fariixbs.— Wc  saw,  yesterday, 
the  model  of  a  machine  for  cutting  com  in  the 
stalk.  It  is  partially  upon  the  principle  of  Mr. 
McCormick's  reaping  machine,  and  is  designed  to 
cut  two  rows  of  corn  at  a  time.  Between  two 
wheels  there  is  an  axle,  to  each  end  of  which  is 
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the  axle  ia  also  attached  shafts  for  the  hone  which 
pnlle  the  machine.  The  hone  walks  hetween  the 
town  of  com,  and  the  knife  jost  on  the  inside-  of 
each  wheel  cats  the  com,  which  falls  on  a  hed  or 
place  to  catch  it, 'in  a  manner  f resembling  the  op- 
erations of  a  wheat  reaper.  The  bed  which  caton- 
es  tibe  com,  opens  in  the  centre  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  operator  to  discharge  the  com  in  bandies.  We 
are  informed  that  with  one  man  and  a  horse  the 
machine  will  cut  80  acres  of  com  per  day.  It  is 
the  invention  of  a  citizen  of  Illinois.— l^tcA.  Enqui- 
rer, 

THB  SBASON& 

rBOU    THS     OCBMAR. 

Bay  and  com  and  bodt  and  llow«n, 
Snow  and  Ice  and  ftult  and  wtne— 
Sana  and  leasona,  tleots  and  ihowera, 
BrlDg,  In  torn,  these  giAa  dlrlne. 
Spring  blowi,  Bummer  glowe, 
Antomn  reaps.  Winter  keepe ; 
Spring  prepares,  Summer  provides, 
AQlamn  hoards  and  Winter  hides. 
Come,  then,  friends,  their  praises  sound  ; 
Bummer,  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring, 
As  thej  run  their  yearly  round. 
Each  In  turn  with  gladness  sing  ! 
Time  drops  blessings  as  he  flies— 
Time  nukes  ripe  and  Time  makes  wiae. 


attached  a  knife  for  cutting  each  row  of  com.  .To  these,  the  runners  are  started  at  each  weeding,  and 

the  yines  are  thus  prevented  from  running  and 
covering  the  ground.  A  thick  setting  would, 
therefore,  seem  advisable — the  thicker  the  better, 
if  as  close  as  within  six  inehes  of  each  other. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  aze  and  flavor  of 
the  fruit  growing  in  different  meadows.  The  ob- 
long fruit  is  much  the  best.  Cranberry  culture  is 
as  well  understood  perhaps  in  the  town  of  Sher- 
bura  as  any  where  in  the  State,  andbefcwe  setting 
your  plants  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  talk  with 
some  of  the  cultivators  there. 


^  Fvr  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ORANBXIRIUB& 

Mr.  Brown: — Dear  Sir, — Although  I  am  a 
stranger  to  yon,  I  wish  to  propound  a  row  questions 
on  the  growth  of  cranberries.  I  have  fitted  about 
2i  acres  of  upland,  which  I  intend  to  set  with  cran- 
berries. The  soil  is  rather  of  a  loam,  and  one  part 
is  more  moist  than  the  other.  When  I  commen- 
ced, the  land  was  covered  with  large  breaks,  what 
is  called  with  us  <*  neno  heads."  I  commeneod 
in  1852,  with  plowing  it  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  ; 
did  not  get  at  the  soil  the  first  plowing ;  got  all  the 
break  roots  we  could,  let  it  dry  until  last  of  Aug- 
ust, then  d^^agged  it  and  went  to  carting  off  the 
negro  heads.  The  next  process  was  to  dig  the  stone 
and  build  the  wall.  I  found  so  many  stone  that  I 
WM  compelled  to  build  a  very  laree  wall — a  part  of 
it  is  7  feet  wide  on  the  top.  The  ground  was  so 
wet  in  the  spring  I  could  not  finish  it  until  June. 
It  was  then  toe  late  to  set  the  cranbAy  roots, 
and  I  sowed  it  with  oataand  have  not  a  good  crop. 
It  has  cost  me  about  three  hundrea  douars  up  to 
this  time ;  and  now  I  wish  to  get  the  best  informa- 
tion that  I  can  how  to  set  over  this  iground ;  where 
I  can  get  the  best  fruit,  and  also  whether  meadow 
roots  are  as  good  as  upland  ;  how  far  apart  they 
ought  to  be  set,  and  all  the  necessary  information 
pertaining  thereto.  Spsncsr  Root. 

Hdydmville,  Aug.  24M.  1853. 

RxiURKS. — In  an  operation  of  so  much  conse- 
quence as  the  one  you  describe,  it  is  important  to 
proceed  in  the  right  way  at  each  step.  Our  own 
experience  in  the  culture  of  upland  cranberries 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  afford  reliable  data  for 
the  guidance  of  others.  We  have  foond  only  one 
dSfBoulty  in  growing  cranberries  on  upland,  and 
that  ia  the  prevalence  of  weeds ;  In  eztfrpating 


6POMTANBOUS  PIiAKTa 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that  the  marshes 
on  South  Boston  Bay,  between  Roxbury  and  Bos- 
ton, have  been  ^'filled  up"  within  a  few  yean, 
with  gravel  brought  in  railway  cars  from  Quincy. 
This  eravel,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  was  taken  from 
a  hill,  where  it  had  remained  undisturbed  for  many 
centuries.  Tet  this  large  tract  of  *'made  land"  is 
now  covered  with  a  dense  vegetable  growth,  em- 
bracing a  great  variety  of  plants,  most  of  them  of 
common  varieties,  the  seeds  of  which  are  compact, 
hard  and  heavy,  and  covered  with  an  enamelled 
shell,  all  of  which  would  seem  to  preclude  the  idea 
that  they  could  havebeen  wafted  from  a  distance 
through  the  atmosphere.  How  could  these  plants 
have  originated  ?  Were  the  seeds  deposited  m  the 
gravel  and  soil,  many  ages  ago,  and  have  now  ger- 
minated on  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  heat?  or  is  there  some  other  pro- 
cess of  nature  by  which  veeetation,  under  certain 
ciroomstances,  may  be  produced  without  any  ap- 
parent cause  1 

Indeed,  there  are  few  things  more  extraordinary, 
or  have  been  a  greater  puzzle  to  naturalists,  than 
the  appearance  and  development  of  certain  plants 
in  certain  circumstances.  It  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  when  a  deep  pit  or  well  is  dug,  the  earth 
is  thrown  up  from  a  great  depth,  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred foet,  ana  which  has  been  for  many  ages  buried 
far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  on  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere  and  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
will  rive  forth  myriads  of  plants,  of  a  certain  de> 
seription,  and  which,  perhaps,  have  not  been  seen 
in  that  vicinity  for  many  years.  It  is  stated  on 
ffood  authority,  that  after  the  great  fire  in  London 
m  1666,  the  entire  sur&oe  of  the  destroyed  dty 
was  covered  with  such  a  profusion  of  cruciferous 
plant,  the  ^symbrium  Irio  of  Linnssus,  that  it 
was  calculated  the  whole  of  Europe  did  not  con- 
tain so  many  plants  of  it !  It  is  also  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact,  that  if  a  spring  of  salt  water  makes  its 
appearance  in  a  spot,  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
sea,  the  neighborhood  will  soon  be  covered  with 
plants  pecuhar  to  a  maritime  locality,  which  plaisiB, 
previous  to  this  occurrence,  were  entire  strangers 
to  the  country ! 

When  a  lake  happens  to  dry  up,  the  surface 
will  almost  always  be  soon  covered  by  a  vegeta- 
tion which  is  peculiar,  and  entirely  diflerent  nrom 
that  which  flourished  on  its  former  banks.  In  M. 
de  Brebisson's  work  on  the  useful  mosses,  this 
botanist  states  that  a  pond  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Falain,  in  France,  naving  been  rendered  ^dry 
during  many  weeks,  in  the  height  of  summer,  the 
mud,  in  drying,  was  immediately  and  entirely  eov- 
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ered,  to  the  extent  of  many  square  yards,  by  a 
minute,  compact,  green  turf,  formed  of  an 
imperceptible  moss,  the  PJuueum  axillare^  the 
stalks  of  which  were  so  close  to  each  other,  that 
npon  a  square  inch  of  this  new  soil,  might  be  connt- 
ea  more  than  five  thousand  individuals  of  this  mi- 
nute nlant,  which  had  never  previously  been  ob- 
serrea  in  this  country.     ^ 

These  drcumstances  are  singular,  and  furnish  a 
vast  field  of  speculation  for  the  natural  philoso- 
phy.—Boj^on  Journal, 

For  the  JTew  England  Farmer, 
MiaRATION  OF  BIBDS. 

Mh.  Editor: — I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  through 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  worthy  Farmer^ 
there  has  been  aroused  a  spirit  of  inquiry  upon  a 
Babjeet  which  involves  muco  interest  and  deep  cu- 
rionty  in  the  result ;  and  which  is  still  enshrouded 
in  mystery  and  doubt;  I  refer  to  the  ^* migration  of 
the  swallows."  The  precise  time  of  their  final  de- 
parture for  the  winter  months  is  still  a  matter  of 
discussion,  and  one  which  I  hope  your  ohierving 
correspondents  will  continue  to  examine  and  dis- 
cuss until  the  subject  has  received  all  the  testimo- 
ny necessary  to  entitle  it  to  a  verdict.  Much  he- 
reditary opinion  is  still  indulged  and  received,  up- 
on Bttoh  sulgects,  where  facts  and  truth  should  be 
established ;  and  it  seems,  to  my  view  of  the  sub- 
ject that  a^  direct,  easy  ana  efficacious  way  of  ob- 
taining this  testimony  may  be  accomplished  by 
enlisting  the  interest  and  action  of  careful  and 
attentive  observers  in  difierent  sections  of  New 
England,  who  will  faithfully  note  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  swallow  in  the  spring,  and  particularly 
whether  seen  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  flocks,  at  what 
time  they  build  their  nests — and  be  partioolar  in 
noticing  their  annual  conference,  or  congregating 
in  mass  meeting,  as  if  deliberating  upon,  and  ma- 
turing their  arrangements  preUminaiyto  going  in- 
to winter  quarters^and  state  definitely  the  day  of 
the  month  and  the  time  of  the  day  when  last  seen 
in  autumn.  When  these  points  are  dearly  elud- 
dated,  it  will  open  an  interesting  fidd  for  discus- 
don  among  naturalists,  whether  the  swallow  is  in 
reality  at  mi^tory  bird,  and  the  evidence  which 
may  be  dicited  from  se  many  sources  upon  the 
points  above  referred  to,  will  furnish  some  relia- 
ble pHQints  for  argument  in  examining  the  last  pro- 
pod  tion,  but  as  this  question  is  stiu  in  reserve,  I 
will  forbear  any  further  remarks  until  this  fidd  is 
(^ned.  With  much  respect  yours,  Ac., 

Springfield,  Sept,,  1853.  f.  b. 


would  farmers  continue  to  raise  wheat,  if  no  crop 
was  ever  yielded?  How  many  gardiners  woala 
patronise  the  seed  stores,  if  the  seedsman  «hovld 
Dake  and  destroy  the  vitality  of  all  that  he  sold,  «s 
we  have  heard  of  being  done  in  certain  plaess  in 
the  old  world!  No  man  will « expend  his  monsy 
without  a  promise  of  a  return,  and  it  b  therolbre 
the  nurseryman's  highest  interest  to  asdst  as 
much  as  practicable  in  promoting  the  sncoessfnl 
management  of  the  trees  he  furnishes. — 7%e  Caun^ 
try  Oent lemon, 

IJ8T  OF  6TATB  FAIRS  IN  1853. 

yermoiK,  Montpeller Sepi ember  IS,  14,  IS. 

Kentaoky,  Lezlofton. Beptember  18, 14,  IS,  16,  17. 

New  York,  Saratoga September  80,  SI,  88,  SSL 

Ohio,  Dayton September  90, 81,  88, 83L 

PeBDiylTanta,  Pitubnzf  h September  87,  88, 88,  SI. 

Michlsan,  Detroit September  28, 89,  SO. 

Wtaconain,  Watertown October  4, 6,  6, 7. 

New  Hampshire,  Bfancheater October  5, 6, 7. 

Indiana,  Lafayette October  11,  18,  IS,  14. 

Il]inoia,SprlnfSeld October  11, 18,  IS,  14. 

North  Carolina,  Raleigh........ ...October  18. 

Maryland, October  85, 8S,  87,  S. 

Vifginia,  BIchfflond Norember  1,  S  H 

Lower  Canada....: September  87  to  SI. 

Upper  Canada October  5  to  7. 

Sonthem  Central  Ag.  Society, liuguau,  Geo.... Oct.  17  to  SI 


,   AaaiouvFtnLAL  Exhibitions  iir  MAssACHnsBRs 

FOE  1868. 

Woroeetei  County  Society. Beptember  81, 9S. 

Norfolk  County  filoelety September  87,  98. 

Eaaex  Coonty  Society September  88,  29. 

Houaatonic  Society September  88«  89. 

Worcester  West  Coanty  Society September 8ft. 

Briatol  County  Society October  4,  5. 

Middlesex  Coanty  Society October  4,  S. 

Berkshire  Coonty  Society Octobers,  6. 

Plymouth  Coonty  Society October  6. 

Franklin  Coonty  Society Octobers,  7. 

Barnstable  Coanty  Society October  7. 

Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden  Sodety Oct.  11, 18. 

Hampden  Cosnty  Society October  18, 14. 

Hampshire  Coanty  Society October  86. 


Bbtroting  Trus. — A  thrivine  fanner,  who  had 
just  discovered  the  loss  of  a  hundred  neyly  tttins- 
planted  peach  trees  by  the  mice,  said  to  the  nur- 
sezyman  who  furnished  them,  "This  is  a  hard  loss 
for  me,  but  it  will  help  you  nurserymen  /"  A  late 
paper  of  high  character  utters  a  similar  opinion, 
when  descnbing  the  losses  of  young  trees  by  bad 
pruning  and^  other  mismanagement — "no  wonder 
that  the  business  of  nurserymen  is  continuous  and 
thriying!"  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  The 
great  increase  in  the  nursery  business  is  owing,  not 
to  oontmued  failures  by  purchasers,  but  to  the  im- 
proved cultivation  which  the  trees  of  late  years  re- 
ceive, giving  promise  of  a  full  remuneration  for  the 
outlay.    How  many  men  would  continue  to  buy 


Ft  ike  Jf  no  England  F« 
OatTBLTT  TO  ANIMALS. 

Your  June  number  I  think  contained  useful  re- 
marks on  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  I  take  the  lib- 
erty emending  you  a  copy  of  a  school  lesson  on 
that  iii^rtant  subject.  s.  k. 

Canada  East, 

ON  CRUBLTT  TO  ANIMALS. 

A  man  of  kindness  to  his  beast  is  kind, 
.    But  brutal  actions  show  a  brutal  mind. 

Remember—He  who  made  thee  made  the  brute  ; 
Who  gave  thee  speech  and  reason^  form'd  him  mute  $ 
He  can*t  complain,  bat  God*s  all-seeing  eye 
Beholds  thy  crnelty^he  hears  his  cry } 
He  was  designed  thy  servant  and  thy  dmdge, 
Bot  know—that  his  Creator  is  thy  Judge  ! 


The  Southern  Agricctlturist. — If  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  would  take  hold  and  give  this  pa- 
per a  list  of  20,000 paying  subscribers,  they  would 
do  themsdves  a  great  service.    It  is  pubtished  at 


,  --  ,  ,  Laurensville,  and  is  among  the  handsomest  and 

and  plant  trees,  only  to  lose  them?    How  longjbest  papers  we  receive. 
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War  tk9  if «»  XMFimid  Farmer, 

TBB  CROPS  IN  WABHDVOTON  OOOK- 

77,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Sir  :  T  take  th«  liberty  to  Bend 
you  an  account  of  the  crops  harvested,  and  the 
l^rospeot  of  the  crops  unharvested,  in  oar  ooonty. 
Ana  at  the  same  time  I  shall  oocasionidly  indulge 
my  Yankee  propennty  by  asking  yoa  a  question. 

Gra55.— This  crop  nas  come  in  very  good  gen- 
erally throughout  the  county^  and  that  which  was 
secured  previous  to  July  20th  was  of  the  first  qual- 
ity. Bat  that  which  has  been  out  sinee  that  time 
has  (a  large*  portion  of  it)  been  wet,  and  oonse- 
quently  is  not  so  ^od.  The  Unds  of  grass  uflually. 
cultivated  here  is  clover,  timothy,  red  top  and 
burden. 

And  now  I  will  inquire  (my  land  being  a  fight- 
ish  loam,)  what  kind  of  grass  seed  shall  I  sow,  and 
how  much  to  the  acre,  and  when  ? 

Indian  Cotti  looks  remarkably  well.  If  we  do 
not  have  any  early  frosts,  or  any  thing  else  to 
destroy  it,  we  shall  get  a  great  crop.  VThich  b 
the  mest  economical  way  of  harvestmg  this  crop 
when  it  is  not  very  heavy  1  Cut  the  stalks,  or  cut 
it  up  by  the  ground  ? 

Potatoes  have  nearly  all  rotted  except  the  Do- 
vers ;  they  stand  it  with  us  the  best  or  any  kind. 

Oats  suffered  some  from  the  drought  in  June, 
but  upon  the  whole  have  come  in  pretty  well. 

Wheat,  rye  and  bariey,iB  not  cultivated  vety  ex- 
tensively here.  I  believe  the  former  not  at  all ; 
neither  is  buckwheat. 

Millet  is  cultivated  some  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  coanty,  but  not  generaUy  in  the  southern. 
What  I  have  seen  of  this  crop  looks  well.  Wha^ 
kind  of  land  and  manure  is  best  adapted  to  tbis 
crop? 

Cow  Com  is  cultivated  very  extensively  for  feed- 
ing green,  and  looks  very  thrifW.  Which  is  the 
most  profitable  to  seed  for  fodder,  thia  crop  or 
millet f  Yours  truly,  j.  d. 

Wakefield,  R.  L,  Aug,  23, 1853. 

P.  S.  Druit,  of  nearly  all  kinds,  will  prove  a 
fiftilure  with  us. 

Swallows  left  here  about  the  18th  instant. 

Carrots  and  Onions  have  blasted  very  much. 
Oan  you  tell  me  the  cause?        Yours,       j.  n. 

RxKARK.— We  will  answer  the  above  questions 
next  week. 


SOHOOLS  ZN  OttNA. 

One  of  the  favorite  ma^MS  of  the  Chinese  is, 
"By  learning,  the  sons  of  the  poor  become  great; 
without  learning  the  sons  of  the  great  are  min- 

S led  with  the  common  people."  The  beneficial  in- 
uence  of  this  maxim  is  observable  in  the  village 
schools,  which  are  generally  well  attended,  since 
it  is  natural  for  every  father  to  hope  that  one  of 
his  children  at  least  may  distinguish  himself  by  a 
superior  capacity,  and  thus  make  his  own  fortune, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  family;  for  as  pareots  are 
firecniently  degraded  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  a  son,  so  they  are  often  honored  and 
rewarded  on  account  of  his  virtues. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  a  country 
where  the  system  of  instruction  is  entirely  regu- 
lated by  the  laws,  and  forms  so  material  a  part  of 
the  ooDBtitution,  there  should  be  no  free  schools 


supported  by  the  government,  nor  any  establish- 
meat  for  education  founded  by  the  munificence  of 
those  who,  in  every  age,  have  acquired  fame  and 
riehes  by  their  literary  attainments.  The  master 
of  a  dis&ict  school  is  pidd  at  the  rate  of  ten  shU- 
Hng|9  a  year  for  each  boy;  yet  even  this  small  sum 
eannot  very  eaoly  be  spared  by  a  laboring  man, 
whose  wages  are  not  more  than  fourpenoe  a  day ; 
so  that  many  fanulies  of  the  poorer  classes  send 
only  one  son  to  school,  selecting,  of  course,  him 
who  shows  the  most  promising  genius. 

The  boys  are  incited  to  industry  and  good  be* 
faavior  bv  tiie  hope  of  prises,  which  are  distribnted 
at  stated  periods,  ana  oonsist  of  ^cUs,  India& 
ink,  paper,  and  little  palettes  for  gnnding  the  Ink, 
whicn  are  all  much  prised  by  the  Chinese,  who 
call  them  "the  four  predoaa  materials,"  and 
teach  the  children  to  xeep  them  in  very  neat  or^ 
der. 

In  most,  of  the  country  villaoes  and  in  all  large 
cdties,  there  are  evening  schooJB  for  boys  who  axe 
obliged  to  work  in  the  day  time ;  for  the  children 
of  the  poor  are  inured  to  labor  from  a  very  tender 
age,  so  that  little  fellows  of  five  or  six  years  of 
a^  may  be  seen  trudge  along  the  roads,  with  a 
stick  across  their  shoulders,  carrying  loads,  and 
they  are  set  to  work  in  the  fields  almost  as  soon 
as  they  can  walk.  It  is  the  usual  practice,  now, 
for  pers^s  of  rank  and  wealth  to  engage  private 
tutors  fi>r  their  children  ;  but  whether  the  latter 
are  educated  at  home  or  at  a  public  school,  they 
most  anderi^  the  regular  examinations  before 
they  are  eligible  to  office,  nor  are  they  taught  in 
any  wa^  differently  from  the  boys  at  the  village 
seminaries. — China,  Pictorial^  Descriptive  ^nd  ms* 
torical. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
TUB  OCFROnUO. 

Mr*  Edxtor  :— ^r, — I  see  by  vour  last  paper, 
from  extracts  fr«m  the  Greenfield  Republican,  viat 
a  writer  in  that  journal  has  found  a  remedy  for 
Uie  *bite  of  the  oorculio.  His  remedy  may  be  a 
goed  one  for  a  man  of  leisure,  but  the  days  and 
nights  are  not  of  snffident  length  to  warrant  its 
seneral  adoption.  I  will  tell  you  briefiy  what  I 
have  cKne  for  my  plum  trees.  My  remecfy  for  the 
curcuUo  is  this :  as  soon  as  the  insect  had  made 
his  appearanoe,  and  the  plum  had  fiiirly  com- 
menoea  growing,  I  sprinkled  the  leaves  and  plums 
on  the  trees  aU  over  with  air  slacked  Hme,  select- 
ing a  wekmomins  for  the  operation,  and  after 
that  the  insects  afi  left.  On  some  trees  that  had 
no  lime,  soaroely  a  plum  was  left ;  on  one  tree 
that  I  put  lime  on  one  side,  the  curculio  did  not 
trouble ;  while  on  the  side  that  had  no  lime,  the 
plums  were  completely  destroyed.  When  the 
drought  came  on,  I  found  that  mv  plams  failed  for 
the  want  of  moisture ;  I  took  a  oarrel,  and  made 
a  small  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  placed  it  on  the 
root  of  the  trees,  and  then  filled  it  with  water, 
and  as  often  as  the  water  was  exhausted  I  filled 
it  op ;  and  now  I  shall  have  a  rich  crop  of  plums, 
ana  free  from  the  rot  that  prevails  in  this  county ; 
the  limb  I  sent  you  a  few  days  ago  was  from  one 
of  those,  and  is  a  fair  specimen.  J.  Lajbb. 

Topsfieldf  Sept.  5, 1§53. 

0*An  earthquake  had  ooourred  on  the  lake  shore, 
near  New  Orleans,rookiiig  houses  and  oauaing  great 
alarm. 
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TUB  TTSON  PBAR. 

The  TrsoN  Piar  is  not  among  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  pears,  bat  is  worthy  of  a  plaoe  in 
eyety  fruit  garden,  where  variety  is  desired.  The 
firuit  is  of  medium  size ;  short  pyriform ;  light 
yellow,  russet  patches,  red  in  the  sun ;  stem  me- 
dial, set  on  a  point ;  basin  broad  and  shallow ; 
flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  sweet,  with  a 
very  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  Latter  part  of 
August  t(^  first  of  September.  The  original  tree 
aooording  to  Cole's  Fruit  Book,  is  in  Jenkins- 
town,  Pa.,  and  is  six  feet  in  circumference. 


DBARBORM'S  BBBDLZNa. 

(dotted  outlink.) 
The  illustrations  of  this  fruit  by  different  artists 
vary  a  good  deal ;  so  much  so,  as  scarcely  to  pre- 
serve the  characteristics  common  to  almost  every 
▼anety.  Mr.  Colb  was  a  careful  observer  of 
fruits,  and  living  in  ihe  neighborhood  where  this 
pear  originated,  and  having  caltivated  and  tested 
it,  we  think  his  description  of  it  entitied  to  lull 


credit.  He  says  it  is  small ;  turbinate  ;  stem  an 
inch  long,  in  a  slight  cavity ;  shallow  basin  ;  vezj 
smooth,  yellow,  minute  dots,  a  little  russet  axgond 
the  stem  ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  of  a  sweet, 
sprightiy  flavor.  Bipe  August  20  to  September 
10.  Originated  by  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Roz- 
bury,  Mass.  Downing  says  it  bears  most  {^nnd- 
ant  crops  in  every  soil,  and  is  one  of  the  moat 
desirable  early  varieties,  succeeding  the  BIood«> 
good,  and  preceding  the  Bartlett.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a  long,  dark  brown  color. 

TBB  08SORN  PBAR. 

Rather  small ;  obtuse  pyriform  ;  bright  yellow, 
with  brownish  specks ;  stem  stout,  obUquely  set ; 
calyx  small,  slightiy  sunk ;  flesh  white,  tender, 
melting,  juicy,  of  a  ^weet,  lively,  aromatic  flavor, 
with  slight  astringency.  Aug.  at  CSndnnatl.  Vig- 
orous. Originated  by  Mr.  John  Osborn,  Bconomy, 
la.  Banked  among  the  best  early  pears,  and 
Ernst  thinks  that  it  will  sustain  this  character, 
but  he  has  fruited  it  only  one  year. 


For  the  New  Bnffland  Farmur. 
XdONG  WHBAT  UBADS, 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Among  all  the  accounts  of  Inrgs 
things  which  I  have  ever  read,  I  do  not  remember 
of  ever  having  seen  an  account  of  large  (or  long) 
wheat  heads.  I  have  jast  shelled  a  head  of  wheat 
which  contained  60  kernels  of  good  wheat.  I 
think  1  could  pick  out  many  such  heads  from  the 
wheat  I  have  raised  this  year.  Why  not  get 
from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  from  an  acre,  provided 
we  do  not  go  over  too  much  ground  ? 

Yours  teulj,        A.  s. 

Freedom,  Me.,  Aug.  23, 1853. 


National  Exhibition  of  Horsis.— The  creat  &- 
vor  with  which  the  suggestion  of  an  exhibition  of 
horses  at  Springfield  has  been  received  by  the  pub- 
lic, has  induced  the  organization  of  an  association 
in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  display  of^  imported  blood  and  Ameri- 
can breeds  of  horses  next  month.  Hon.  George 
Dwight  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Board 
of  Mana^rs,  James  M.  Thompson  Vice  President, 
and  WiUiam  Stowe,  Corresponding  Secretary.  The 
managers  of  the  exhibition  have  adopted  rules  and 
regulations,  and  pnUuhed  a  list  of^premiums  of- 
fered, which  range  mm  $20  to  $200.  The  exhi- 
bition will  be  held  at  Government  Square,  Spring- 
field, from  Wednesday,  October  19th,to  Saturday, 
October  22d. 

We  recognize  in  the  list  of  Managers  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  enterprising  andpublic  spirited 
citizens  of  Western  Massachusetts,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  the  exhibition  will  be  one  of  the  most 
successfal  affiiirs  which  has  originated  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country. — Transcript. 


Hon.  N.P.  Banks,  Jr.,of  Waltham,hasao- 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  Barnstable  Coimty  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  to  deliver  the  address  before 
the  Society  at  their  annual  cattie  show  and  fair, 
on  the  7th  of  October. 
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BDfBSBUROB   (IIAPBBISBABUEI  POTA- 
TO" FAOTORT. 

We  heard  sometime  since  that  there  was  es- 
tablished in  this  Yicinity,  at  Hinesbnnrh,  a  fiictory 
for  putting  into  a  verv  portable  and  almost  imper- 
ishable form  the  edible  substanoe  of  potatoes,  with- 
out injury  to  its  qualities  as  an  article  of  food. — 
From  the  importance  of  such  an  operation  to  the 
i^ricultural  operations  of  this  State,  the  report  ex- 
cited a  lively  interest  in  our  mind,  and  we  set  our- 
selves without  delay  to  ascerCun  the  character  of 
the  process,  and  to  see  how  fitf  it  was  deserving  of 
special  attention. 

We  will  eive  our  readers  an  account  of  the  op- 
eration, and  of  what  was  produced  by  it.  If  theur 
opinion  does  not  coincide,  with  our  own,  that  the 
subject  is  of  ereat  consequence  to  this  State,  capa- 
ble as  it  isy  of  producing  for  use  and  manufacture, 
potatoes  of  b^t  quality  to  an  almost  unlimited 
amoant,  we  shall  be  disappointed. 

Taking  the  hint  perhaps  horn  the  preservation  of 
tea,  mosses,  &c. ,  by  drying,  some  years  ago  ezper- 
menters  found  out  that  our  common  yegetables, 
such  as  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots  and  potatoes, 
might  be  taken  fresh,  thoroughly  dried  so  prompt- 
ly as  to  allow  of  no  incipient  fermentation,  and 
pressed  and  packed  in  tight  vessels  so  as  to  exclude 
moisture ;  and  in  that  state  kept  for  long  periods. 
For  use,  it  was  only  necessary  to  soak  them  prop- 
erly in  fresh  water,  when  they  would  recover  their 
full  bulk,  and  on  cooking,  be  found  to  differ  very 
slightly  indeed  from  others  which  were  fresh. 
Here  was  an  important  discovery.  The  expense 
was  small — ^the  reduction  of  bulk  enormous,  (a 
thing  of  great  consequence  for  shipping  and  trav- 
ellers) and  the  preservation  was  complete.  Gov- 
ernment commissioners  in  Europe  examined  the 
processes,  and  tested  and  approved  the  result;  and 
at  once  the  preparations  came  into  use  under  their 
sanction.  The  application  of  this  method  to  pota- 
toes at  the  Hinesourgh  factory  is  substantially  as 
follows.  Being  thoroughly  cleansed,  deprived  of 
skins  and  properly  prepared,  fresh  currents  of  air 
are  moved  in  contact  vrith  the  potato  pulp  by  ma- 
ohiner^r.  The  air  rapidly  takes  up  and  carnes  off 
the  moisture.  The  material  is  made  to  take  the 
•shape  of  tubes,  (maccaroni  fitshion,)  and  when 
perfectly  dry,  is  broken  in  a  proper  mill  into  the 
form  of  what  is  called  "samp*^  or  "hominy."  In- 
deed it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  that  article 
made  from  our  common  yellow  Incfian  com.  By 
the  process,  it  has  lost  nothing  but  water.  But 
by  that  loss  it  is  made  to  occupy  but  oru-gixlh  of 
its  original  bulk,  and  what  before  weighed  four 
pounds,  now  weighs  but  one  pound.  In  that  con- 
dition it  can  be  packed  in  tight  cases  or  in  tin  can- 
isters, and  be  transported  just  as  easily  as  so  much 
dry  ice.  Tears  of  trial  have  proved  the  vnchang- 
Ins  character  of  the  preparation. 

Now  then  for  the  use.  For  one  pound  of  it  take 
three  pounds  of  boiling  water,  or  Tto  speak  cook- 
ery-book fashion,)  put  a  tea  cupful)  of  it  into/our 
tea  cups  full  of  boiling  hot  water.  In  ten  minutes 
the  water  is  entirely  absorbed,  and  the  result  is  a 
toeU  cooked  disk  of  mashed  potatoes ,  ready  to  be 
salted  and  buttered,  or  dealt  with,  na  a  like  dish 
made  from  fresh  potatoes,  mizht  be.  The  taste 
diilers  slightly  from  that  of  f^sh  potatoes  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner.  We  speak  advisedly, 
ror  we  have  tried  it.  Though  we  think  any  one 
would  prefer  to  crush  for  himself  a  fresh  mealy 


Ktato,  ifhe  were  in  a  condition  to  choose,  we 
ye  often,  within  the  last  ^ve  years,  had  to  be 
oonteBt  with  nane  potatoes  not  a  whit  better  than 
we  are  speaking  of, — hastily  as  good  even. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  at  once  the  great 
importance  of  such  preparation  of  the  potato.  To 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  human  family,  the  po- 
tato is  an  article  of  prime  necessity  for  daily  food. 
All  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  it,  reel  the 
deprivation  severely  if  placed  beyond  its  reach  for 
any  considerable  time.  Yet  the  bulkiness  and  per- 
ishable nature  of  the  tuber  in  its  natural  condition, 
make  its  transportation  for  ^at  distances  by 
either  land  or  sea  an  impossibihty.  For  the  want 
of  it  the  health  of  crews  on  long  voyages,  and  of 
soldiers  or  other  persons  occupied  away  from  where 
it  can  be  procured,  is  often  greatly  injured.  In 
some  districts  too,  where  it  is  relied  upon  as  the 
chief  article  of  food,  great  distress  is  caused  by  the 
failure  of  a  crop,  because  the  want  cannot  be  sup- 
plied except  at  very  considerable  expense.  Let  the 
preparation  of  this  ' 'imperishable  potato^'  be  made 
cominon,  and  all  these  evils  are  substantially  done 
away  with.  Government  ships,  whaling  vesselB, 
merchant  ships,  will  make  it  a  regular  part  of  their 
stores.  It  will  not  occupy  near  the  room  of  ship 
biscuit,  and  can  be  kept  in  store  with  less  risk  of 
spoiling.  We  are  informed  that  European  vessels 
already  make  it  regularly  a  part  of  tneir  stores, 
when  going  on  voyages  across  troiucs, — and  that 
the  discovery  ships  under  charge  ot  Dr.  Kane,  are 
supplied  with  it.  Travellers  across  the  continent, 
and  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  our  own  country 
where  the  vegetable  cannot  be  raised  successfully, 
must  eventually  find  the  prepared  article  a  meet 
convenient  one  for  use. 

Few  persons  have  any  conception  of  the  amount 
of  nutritive  food  which  can  be  raised  in  the  form 
of  potatoes,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favor- 
able. Though,  pound  for  pound,  less  nutritious 
than  wheat  or  rye,  as  a  whole,  no  other  crop  can 
equal  it.  Carentl  experiments  have  shown  that 
from  the  same  amount  of  suitable  ground  where 
there  could  be  nused,  on  the  average,  3400  lbs.  of 
wheat,  or  2200  lbs.  peas,  there  could  be  raised 
38,000  lbs.  potatoes ;  or,  reducing  them  all  to 
the  absdntely  dry  state,  for  3036  lbs.  of  wheat, 
2080  lbs.  of  peas,  there  would  be  9500  lbs.  ofjpo- 
tato, — ^more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  food 
prodooed  in  the  shape  of  wheat,  and  more  than 
four  times  that  in  the  form  of  peas.  We  quote 
this  statement  f)rom  the  Chemical  Technology  of 
Dr.  Knapp,  of  Gieesen, — a  recent  work  ot  very 
great  authority.  The  practical  results  of  some  ex- 
perimentalists on  the  feeding  of  cattie  ^th  these 
different  articles,  place  the  relative  value  of  the  po- 
tato at  a  higher  mark  still. 

For  many  years  the  potato  crop  has  been  a  very 
important  one  in  Vermont,  not  barely  for  its  ex- 
tensive use  at  home  for  food  for  man  and  beast, 
bat  because  it  has  been  largely  worked  up  in  the 
starch  factories.  With  a  great  many  farmers  of 
small  means  it  has  been  a  chief  reliance  where- 
with to  obtain  cash  in  hand  by  its  sale.  Since  the 
railroads  were  built,  great  quantities  have  gone 
to  market  in  a  fresh  condition  at  highly  remunera- 
tive rates  to  the  producer.  The  terrors  of  the  po- 
tato rot  have  in  a  great  measure  passed  by  ;  and 
the  fffoduction  can  be,  and  will  be  greatly  i»> 
creased,  if  the  article  we  are  considering  shall 
come  into  a  wide  use,  as  we  think  it  most,  for 
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oommereial  parposes.  We  leum  Uiat  the  fSB/obarj 
•t  Hineebimh  ie  in  ao^Te  operation,  and  will 
almndant  oxden  from  the  eearboard.  We  wish 
Its  owners  eaeoees,  and  loo^  to  see,  ere  long, 
"Brinsden'e  Imperishable  Potato"  spoken  of  as 
one  of  our  large  articles  of  expoftt.-^BurHngtan 

fTB6  PttBS, 


BT  MBa.  L.  H.  UOOUKMST. 

Saw  ye  the  ftrmer  at  his  plow 

As  yoa  were  riding  by  f 
Or,  wearied  'neath  his  noos-day  toll, 

When  soinmer  aans  were  high  ? 
And  tUboght  yoo  that  his  lot  waa  haid  f 

And  did  yoa  thank  yoni  God, 
That  yon  and  yonrs  were  not  eendeMi*4 

Thna  like  a  slaTe  to  plod  } 

Come,  eee  him  at  hla  harreat  hooM, 

When  garden,  Seld,  and  tree, 
Conspire,  with  Sowing  itorea  to  Sli 

His  barn  and  granary. 
His  healthful  children  gaily  aport 

Amid  the  new-mown  hay. 
Or  proudly  aid  with  Tigoroos  arm, 

His  tasks,  as  best  they  may. 

The  dog  partakes  his  master's  Joy, 

And  guards  the  loaded  wain. 
The  feathery  people  clap  their  winga, 

And  lead  their  yonngling  train. 
Perehance  the  hoary  grandsire*B  eye 

The  glowing  seene  surreys, 
And  breathes  a  bleaalBg  on  hla  nee, 

Or  gnldes  their  erenlng  pralae. 

The  Rarrest  Glrer  is  their  Mend, 

The  meker  of  the  soil, 
And  earth,  the  Mother,  glToa  them  bread 

And  cheers  their  patient  toll. 
Come,  Join  them  roand  their  wlat*iy  henrfh, 

Their  heartfelt  pleaawea  aee. 
And  you  can  better  Judge  how  bleat 

The  farmer's  life  may  be. 


For  Oe  JTeis  JDngUmd  Fmmer. 
▼BBMONT  8TATB  FAIR. 

•*JrR^*^"*^?^-""^  1®^  I-o^«M  »thalf.past 
eight  this  morning,  in  the  V.  0.  train,  and  ^e 

on  throng^  Naahaa,  Manchester  and  Conoord  and 
followed  np  the  valley  of  the  Merrimao  and  slonc 
the  soathem  and  western  base  of  the  Keatsaace 
to  Enfield.  Then  leaving  the  Meriimaorw6&I 
towed  the  serpentine  Masooma,  a  small  straaa, 
Mt  so  crooked  that  we  cross  it  fourteen  times  in 
tt  miles.  This  stream  rises  in  Enfield  pond.  At 
panbnrj  we  stopped  aboat  eight  mmntes  to 
lunch.  From  that  place  we  joggwi  along,  taUng 
np  and  setting  down  ten  cent  passengen,  aft^ 
the  manner  of  an  old-fiishioned  stage  coach.- 
Xhis  tram  above  Qpncord  is  truly  an  aocommoda- 
wm  tram.  We  lost  half  an  hoar  at  Oonooid,  and 
en  hoar  and  a-half  from  there  to  Montpelier ,  where 
we  arrived  a  qoarter  past  6  o'clock.  Jost  two 
hoars  afler  the  train  waa  dae.  After  kamg  the 
Mascoma,  we  so<xi  stnick  the  White  liverT  the 
vallev  of  which  we  followed  to  the  Connecticttt, 
which  we  crossed  at  West  Lebanon  into  Hartford. 
On  crossing  the  Connecticat,  the  s(m1  at  onoe  as- 
sumes a  new  oharaotor.  We  are  no  longer  in  the 
Gianito  State.  Bocky  Mountains  and  Mgss  of 
0nnito  are  no  longer  seen.  Abnipt  hiUs,  eapaUe 
of  tillage  to  their  very  summits,  and  beaatiAUval- 


leys  teeming  with  verdure  take  their  plaoes. 
stone  and  IwnkB  of  clay  show  themselves  upon 
the  borders  of  the  stream.  I  noticed,  as  I  paanod 
alonj;  througjh  the  upper  part  of  New  IIam|pahm 
and  m  Vermont,  that  the  farmers  are  cuttinje  nn 
the  com  at  the  ground  and  shocking  it  in  the  toIo, 
where  it  is  left  to  ripen.  They  &  not  cat  the 
stalks  as  we  do  in  Mass. 

The  com  is  jast  be^ning  to  turn.  It  is  noi 
as  forward  by  some  two  weeks  as  that  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston.  There  is  said  to  be  a  good  crap 
on  the  sround.  On  reaching  Montpelier,  I  found 
the  hotels  and  bearing  houses  crowded  to  over> 
flowing.  Bat  I  reported  myself  at  head  qnarten, 
and  received  every  attention  that  I  could  desire. 
I  find  the  dtisens  very  polite  and  attentive.  The 
show  grolmd  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  street,  up- 
on a  beautiful  elevation.  The  most  perfect  ar» 
rangements  have  been  made  at  an  expense  of  soess 
thousands  of  dollan.  A  range  of  open  sheds  has 
been  erected  for  the  exhibition  of  vegetables,  agri* 
cultural  implements,  the  producto  S  art,  buttar, 
cheese,  wool,  &c.  A  beautiful  arena  has  been  en- 
closed, and  a  splendid  trotting  course  prepared,  and 
an  extonuve  soaffi>lding  erected  for  Uie  acoonuao- 
dation  of  spectetors,  not  indeed  equal  to  the  aifr* 
phitheatre  of  Trajan,  but  the  largest  and  most 
convenient  stracture  of  the  kind  which  has  e?et 
been  got  up  in  New  England,  for  a  similar  ooe^ 
sion.  It  is  designed  to  seat  3000.  A  lofty  flae- 
staff  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  from  whiw 
floate  the  star  spangled  banner.  An  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  provided  on  Uie  arena,  with  a 
beautiful  fountun.  Flags  ornament  the  several 
sheds  and  indicate  that  this  is  the  great  gala  day 
among  the  Green  Mountain  boys. 

WMnesday  14th. — The  people  besan  to  assent 
ble  on  the  ground  soon  after  8  o'doSk.  At  9  the 
officers  and  committees  appeared,  and  the  servioea 
of  the  day  commenced.  T  first  visited  the  floral 
hall  where  the  flowers  and  fruits  and  fuicy  aTti> 
des  were  exhibited.  A  fiue  car  of  millinery  and 
a  beautiful  case  of  silver  ware  attracted  notice.-^ 
Some  fine  harnesses  drew  the  young  horesmen 
around  them.  The  exhibition  of  fruito  was  much 
below  my  expectetion.  It  by  no  means  did  jua- 
tice  to  the  Stete ;  indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  tHit 
very  littie  interest  taken  in  the  sutject.  I  under- 
stand  there  are  a  good  many  apples  in  the  nortb- 
em  part  of  the  Stete  this  vear. 

Tne  show  of  Devon  stock  was  very  good.  Some 
ver^  fine  animals  of  this  breed  were  on  the  ground. 
This  seems  to  be  the  favorite  stock  just  at  tliii 
time ;  thev  are  considered  quite  eoual  as  dairj 
stodL  to  the  I>urhams,  and  are  said  to  take  mX 
more  readily.  Then  there  were  two  or  three  fine 
Durhamsand  a  few  Herefords.  There  were  mairf 
fine  specimens  of  French  Merinos  on  the  gronna^ 
and  a  few  Spanish.  I  saw  no  other  breeds  wor» 
thy  -of  notice  ;  the  great  feature  of  the  day  waa 
the  exhibition  of  horses.  There  were  several  &ibp 
ilies  of  them,  arranged  in  separate  classes,  with  a 
committee  to  each  class.  There  were  35  Sher- 
man Morsans,  4  Bulrush  Morgans,  5  Messengers, 
17  pairs  of  matohed  horses,  20  Geldings  and  Marea, 
and  11  foreign  horses,  making  128  horses,  besidaa 
breeding  mares  and  colts. 

There  were  many  splendid  animals ;  at  the  na- 
tional exhibition  whicn  is  to  come  ofi"  at  Spring 
field,  they  must  lo^  out  for  their  laurels.  Tlie 
Vermonters  mean  to  take  a  full  share  of  the 
prises. 
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The  show  of  ftgrionltnxal  implements  was  not 
Imp.  There  were  Robinson's  llontpelier  plows, 
ana  Tavlor's  Bristol  plows*  Bat  the  plows  were 
those  of  Ragffles,  Noarse  and  Mason.  There  were 
20  of  these  pu)ws  on  the  ground.  There  were  two 
of  the  best  norse  powers  which  I  have  seen,  and 
deddedly  the  best  nay  and  com  cutter  which  Yan- 
kee m^nuity  has  iuTented.  This  is  the  invention 
of  Daniels ,  and  manufactured  at  Woodstock.  The 
price  is  very  high,  $18.  I  am  certain  it  may  be 
■old  profitia>ly  for  $12.  When  it  is  sold  for  $10 
or  $12,  it  must  take  the  place  of  all  others  as  a 
com  cutter.  It  cuts  com  butts  from  half  an  inch 
to  2  inches  in  length.  Oom,  cut  more  than  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  length,  may  as  well  not  be 
out  at  all.  The  use  of  com  fdt  Ibdaer  is  increasing, 
and  if  the  proprietors  will  not  be  too  grasping, 
they  will  sell  an  immense  number,  and  make  more 
money  in  the  end. 

The  (»ation  was  set  down  in  the  bill  for  2  o'clock, 
but  they  acted  on  the  principle  that  it  is  two  till 
it  is  three.  At  three  the  orator  took  the  stand,  and 


» large  assembly  collected  upon  seats  arranged  up-  ject,  addressed  by  him  to  the  Royal  Geographieal 
on  a  natural   amphitheatre.     But   the   olooas  Socoetjr : — 


threatened  nun,  and  in  the  course  of  15  minutes 
the  rain  besan  to  Ml,  and  the  audience  befl;an  to 
scatter,  ana  in  about  30  minutes.  Dr.  "Wheeler 
dosed  his  beautiful  and  well  written  address. 

I  win  give  you  in  few  words  some  of  its  leading 
thoughts.  He  began  bv  paying  a  beauftiful  tribute 
to  the  late  Qovemor  Pame,  wno  recently  died  in 
Texas  on  his  way  home  to  his  native  State.  He 
then  imagined  an  assembly  in  ancient  days,  in 
Bgypt,  Greece  or  Rome,  and  inquired  what  ap- 
nearanoe  it  would  have  presented,  and  what  would 
nave  been  the  condition  ofits  masses,  and  compared 
that  condition  with  that  of  the  assembly  before  him. 
He  then  proposed  his  suMeet— the  relation  of  ag- 
riculture to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 
The  sj^irit  of  trtSSc  is  cosmopolite,  but  the  tiOer  of 
the  soil  becomes  attached  to  his  home.  He  does 
not  buy  his  farm  as  so  much  stock  in  trade,  but  to 
build  a  home  for  himself  and  fimiily;  and  here  lie 
builds  a  sehool-house  in  which  to  eckioate  his  chil- 
dren, and  a  church  in  which  to  worship'  God.  The 
outward  condition  of  the  humanity  of  the  common- 
wealth depends  upon  the  soil,  and  its  ultimate 
stren^h  andsecunty  are  derived  from  it — agricul- 
ture 18  the  ^wer  at  home,  which  controu  and 
mo^fifies  our  internal  institutions.  The  home  life 
of  thd  fanner  is  the  ground-work  of  our  diaraoter 
— dvil  and  domestic.  The  soQ  is  held  directiy  or 
indirecUy  from  the  State.  Its  possessors  do  not 
hold  it  for  themseves  alone;  personal  property  may 
vanish,  bat  real  estate  remams  for  the  life  and  se- 
enrity  of  the  State.  The  landed  tenures  of  Eng- 
land constitute  the  strength  of  the  State.  The 
landed  tenures  of  our  State  are  the  'pSka  of  its 
strength ;  as  agriculture  flourishes,  so  wiD  the 
State.  We  must  be  influenced  by  patriotism  as 
well  as  by  other  motives,  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture.  The  most  intdligent  md 
eoltivated  men  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  have 
ever  been  interested  in  agriculture,  and  lent  their 
influence  to  its  promotion.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
leadingthoughts  in  this  elennt  discourse.  Pres- 
ident Wheeler  was  followed  oy  Governor  Wugbt, 
of  Indiana,  who  spoke  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
style  of  true  western  doquence.  The  trotting 
match,  which  was  to  have  come  off  at  4  o'cloek, 


mond  and  several  gentiemen  from  Canada  wen 
present,  as  well  as  several  from  New,  York  and 
other  States.  Mr.  Tucker,  of  the  Albany  CuUivth 
tor,  and  ear  venerable  friend,  Mi^  B.  Wheeled, 
were  of  the  number.  It  was  estimated  that  tiiere 
were  15000  jpeople  on  the  ground. 

The  rain  is  now  falling  copiously,  and  promises 
to  spml  the  plovnns  tomorrow.  A  few  teams 
plowed  this  P.  M.  1.  left  one  of  the  Judges  of 
this,  Washington  county,  holdinff  one  of  Rncde's 

Sows,  and  timiing  a  farrow  fuU  12  inches  mep, 
om  which  I  pudge  that  you  willpadge  that  he  is  a 
Judge  who  will  judge  righteous  judgment. 

Yours  truly, 
Monipe&er^  Sept.  13, 1853.  j.  E. 


POISONBD  VALLBT. 


A  rin^^ar  disoovery  has  lately  been  made  near 
Batten,  m  Java,  of  a  poisoned  valley.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Loudon  visited  it  last  July,  and  we  extract 

paragraph  from  a  communication  on  the  sub- 


'*It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Guevo  Upas,  of 
Poiscmed  TaUey ;  and  following  a  path  which  had 
be«i  made  for  the  purpose,  the  partr  shortiy 
readied  it  with  a  couple  of  doge  and  &wls,  fof 
the  purpose  of  making  experiments.  On  airivmg 
at  tbe  mountain,  the  party  dismounted  and  seraaa- 
bled  up  the  ride  of  a  niU,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile. 
iMk  tne  aaristaiioo  of  the  branches  of  trees  sjm 
proiecting  roots.  When  at  a  few  yards  from  the 
valley,  a  stroiM;,  nauseous,  sufibcating  smell  waa 
experienced ;  but  on  approBtdung  the  marg^,  the 
inconvenienee  was  no  longer  found.  The  valley 
is  about  half  a  mile  in  dreumference,  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  about  thirtv  feet  in  ^pth.  The  hot* 
torn  of  it  appeared  to  oe  flat,  vrithont  anT  veget»« 
tion,  and  a  mw  lam  stones  scattered  nere  and 
there.  l%eletons  of  human  beings,  tigers,  bears, 
deer,  and  all  sorts  of  birds  and  wild  animals,  lay 
about  in  profusion.  The  ground  on  which  they 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  "ndley  appeared  to  be  a 
hfurd  sandy  substance,  and  no  vapor  was  perceived. 
The  rides  were  eoveied  with  vegetation.  It  was 
proposed  to  entet  it ;  and  each  of  the  party  hav* 
mg  lit  a  eigv,  managed  to  get  vrithin  twenty  feet 
of  the  bottom,  where  a  rickenin^,  nauseous  smell 
vras  experienced,  without  any  difficulty  of  breath* 
ing.  A  doff  was  now  ftsiened  to  the  end  of  a 
bamboo  ana  tiirustto  the  bottom  of  the  valley; 
while  some  of  the  partv  with  their  watches  ia 
their  hands,  observed  the  eflbct.  At  the  ezpirar 
tion  of  fonri«en  seconds  he  fell  off  his  legs,  witii- 
out  moring  or  looking  around,  and  continued  afive 
only  eighteen  minutes.  The  other  dog  now  left 
the  party  and  went  to  his  companion.  On  readi- 
ing  aim,  he  was  observed  to  stand  ooite  motion^ 
less ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  seconds  rell  down ;  he 
moved  his  limbs  after,  and  lived  only  seven  min- 
utes. A  fowl  was  now  throvm  in,  which  died  ia 
a  minute  and  a  quarter ;  and  another,  which  vras 
thrown  in  after  it,  died  in  the  sptoe  of  a  minute 
and  a  half.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell  during 
the  time  that  these  experiments  were  goinc  for- 
ward, which,  from  the  mterestins  nature  of  the 
experiments,  was  quite  disr^;puraed.  On  tbe  Of- 
porite  side  of  the  valley  to  that  which  was  virited, 
lay  a  human  skeleton,  the  head  resting  on  tbe 


was  ptevented  by  the  rain.  Attorney  Gen.  Drum^  'ri^t  arm.    The  eftct  of  the  weather  hai?bleaohed 
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the  bones  as  whifce  as  ivory.  This  was  probably 
the  remains  of  some  wretched  rebel  hunted  to- 
wards the  valley  who  had  taken  shelter  there,  un- 
ooDSoious  of  its  character." 


OATTUB  ONAWINa  BONB8. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  wish  to  inquire  if  you,  or  any 
of  your  numerous  subscribers,  can  tell  me  why  it 
is  that  my  cows  and  other  cattle  have  a  liking  to 
chew  old  bones  that  they  find  in  the  fields,  tnat 
they  will  stand  for  hours  and  chew  them;  they  will 
even  leave  their  salt  many  times  for  this  purpose. 
Please  answer  through  the  Cultivator, 

May  Flower  J  Apru,  1853.  Vixen. 


be  sown  for  fowls  when  confined,  and  would 
duce  not  simply  to  their  ''amusement,"   hot 
their  comfort  and  health.    Fowls  need  the 
proper  to  the  season.  In  summer  they  want 
and  green  succulent  food,  with  but  little  g 
in  winter  they  want  grain,  straw  or  haj, 
meats. — Prairie  Fanner. 


We  can  give  no  other  reason  than  the  appetite 
they  acquire  for  some  peculiar  flavor  posseesed  by 
the  bones,  or  by  the  small  remaining  portions  of 
muscle  and  gelatine  which  remuns  upon  them. 
Animals  sometimes  show  nearly  as  strong  an  ap- 
petite for  certain  substances,  as  some  men  do  for 
tobacco.  It  has  been  said  that  the  practice  of 
chewing  bones,  arises  from  a  natural  instinct  for 
phosphate  of  lime  in  such  animals  as  do  not  get  a 
sufficiency  of  thb  ingredient  in  their  food,  espec- 
ially in  those  which  are  confined  to  old  pastures 
which  have  exhausted  the  soil  of  its  phosphate. 
This  strikes  us  as  exceedingly  improbable;  tor,  to 
Bay  nothing  about  the^  extraorainary  analytical 
disorimination  which  this  would  evince,  throwing 
in  the  back-ground  the  most  delicate  tests  of  the 
longest-head^  professors,  it  so  happens  that  the 
animal's  teeth  usually  make  no  impression  what- 
ever upon  the  hard  bone,  and  only  get  small  por- 
tions of  the  more  soluble  gelatine,  &o.  To  test 
this  matter,  observe  whether  cows  vrill  continue 
their  liking  for  bones,  afler  small  portions  of  bone- 
dust  or  dissolved  bones  have  been  mixed  regularly 
with  their  food.  We  have  known  some  animals, 
and  colts  more  especially,  to  have  an  extraordinary 
propensity  to  chew  leather,  yet  we  never  could 
dlscoyer  that  such  animals  possessed  an  idiosyn- 
oraoy,  but  merely  a  depraved  appetite.  Some  hor- 
ses have  a  strange  propensity  to  gnaw  wood  when- 
eyer  they  can  lay  their  teeth  upon  it,  without  any 
particular  object  or  reason.— Qmn/r^  Gentleman. 


SUNDRY    OB8BRVATION8. 

Hkns. — Why  do  hens  scratch  about  the  roots  of 
trees  and  shrubs  ?  Every  gardener  is  exasperated 
by  the  obstinate  pertinadcy  with  which  fowls  un- 
coTer  the  roots  of  his  roses,  raspberries,  cherry 
trees,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  else  which  he  espe- 
cially wishes  to  protect  and  secure.  The  truth  is 
that  hens  know  where  to  look  for  their  food ;  and 
at  the  roots  of  shrubs,  are  the  precise  places  where 
worms  are  to  be  found ;  either  because  they  feed 
on  the  sap  of  the  plant,  or  wish  to  be  ready  to 
climb  it  in  due  season,  or  because  a  better  protec- 
tion than  elsewhere  is  there  afforded  them. 

'^Shanghai  hens  vrill  not  scratch."  Yes,  but 
they  will  scratch,  if  not  as  bad  as  others  as  bad  as 
they  know  how. 

Hens  are  great  lovers  of  lettuce.  They  do  not 
ask  for  vinegar,  or  sugar,  or  oil  to  eat  with  it,  but 
inll  mount  into  the  hot  bed  and  take  it  by  word  of 
mouth  just  as  they  find  it,  more  to  their  own  sat- 
isfaction than  that  of  the  gardener  whose  choice 
salad  heads  they  spoil.    Lettuce  might  profitably 


THB    SEASON  AND  OROP& 

The  pinching  drought  of  June  and  Jiily  has 
succeeded  by  timely  and  copious  rains,  so  that 
vegetation  took  a  new  start  and  has  gone  on  vig- 
orously up  to  this  time,  Sept.  19th.  The  after- 
math, or  second  crop  of  grass,  b  greater  than  we 
have  ever  known  it  before ;  on  many  fields  laijgsr 
than  was  the  first  crop.  Many  barns  hare  thus 
been  filled  beyond  the  expectation  of  their  owners 
in  the  early  season. 

The  peach  crop  is  full  to  repletion — thousands 
of  trees  are  broken  down,  and  many  persons  will 
suppose,  are  ruined ;  but  if  the  mutilated  limbs 
are  cut  off  smoothly  i&  October,  we  are  confident 
that  it  will  b^  just  such  a  process  as  a  great  many 
of  the  long,  bare  limbs,  with  a  handful  of  leaves 
on  their  extreme  ends,  required.  They  have  re- 
sembled the  denuded  legs  of  a  poor  Shanghae 
chicken,  more  than  peach-bearing  branches. 

The  corn  crop  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  frost, 
and  is  filling  up  for  a  heavy  gathering.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  stalks  are  cut,  which  gives  op- 
portunity to  see  that  the  crop  will  be  more  than 
an  ayezage  one. 

Potatoes  J  particularly  chenangoes,  haye  rotted 
badly.  The  Davis,  black  chanangoes,  long  red, 
Danvers  seedling,  and  some  others,  have  not  snf' 
fered  so  much.  Sdll,  one-half,  perhaps,  of  the 
whole  crop,  will  be  cut  off. 

Oats,  barley,  rye    and   winter    isAsst,  whers 

threshed,  turn  out  a  full  average  crop.    Fail  feed 

is  abundant  and  sweet;  no  frosts  have  yet  touched 

it. 
On  the  whole,  no  labor  has  been  better  rewaid- 

ed  than  that  of  the  Farmkb,  and  his  annual  tribute 

of  thanksgiving  should  be  hearty  and  free. 


For  tk€  If€W  England  Fartur, 

SWAIiLOWS. 

Dear  Sir  :— The  Chimney  Swallows  were 
here,  for  the  last  time  this  year,  upon  the  2dtli 
of  August;  the  Bam  Swallows  on  Sept.  dd,  and 
the  Martins,  Sept.  Ist. 

Dr.  Hubbard,  the  owner  of  one  of  our  boat 
farms  here,  lately  made  a  onrioas  calculation  as 
to  the  number  of  grasshoppers  upon  his  land.  ^  By 
pretty  accurate  measurement  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  were  t%i>ehe  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Isn't  this  a  model  letter  to  an  editor ! 

Tours  truly,         Ann  £  Porter. 

Springfield,  Vt.,  Sept.  14,  1863. 

RxMARKS. — ^The  above  is,  truly,  a  model  letter^ 
mtdtum  in  paroo.  It  contains  just  such  facts  as 
we  are  happy  to  place  on  record.    It  will  lead 
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othen  into  Bimihur  observations.    We  really,  hope 
I>r.  HuBBiRB  has  a  thousand  torkies ! 


Coal  against  Sinews. — Professor  Henry,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Mechanics'  Institote  of  Washington, 
says :  *'It  has  been  proyed  that,  on  an  average, 
ibnr  ounces  of  coal  are  sufficient  to  draw,  on  a 
railroad,  one  ton  a  mile.  It  has  also  been  found 
on  experiment  that  a  man  working  on  a  tread-mill 
continually  for  eight  hours,  will  elevate  one  and 
one-half  millions  of  pounds  one  foot  high. 

Now  good  Cornish  engines  will  perform  the 
same  work  by  the  expenditure  of  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  coal.  It  follows  from  these  data  that 
about  5  tons  of  coal  would  evolve  as  much  power 
daring  its  combustion  as  would  be  equal  to  the 
oonttnaed  labor  of  an  able-bodied  man  for  20  years, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  per  day  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  average  power  of  a  man  during  the 
active  period  of  his  life." 


Going  Up. — Wood  is  now  selling  in  this  city  for 
eight  dollars  a  cord,  with  the  prospect  of  a  dedded 
upward  tendency.  Coal  is  also  advancing.  Flour 
sells  for  seven  dollars,  and  seven  dollars  and  twen- 
tj-five  cents.  All  kinds  of  provisions  are  sold  at 
enormous  prices.  Every  article  of  groceries,  too, 
has  risen  within  the  last  month,  and  dealers  assure 
purchasers  that  it  will  be  for  their  interest  to  make 
immediate  purcha§ir8,  as  provisions  are  still  ''go- 
ing up. " — Chronicle, 

Exhibition  of  Hobses. — ^There  will  be  an  exhi- 
bition of  imported  blood  and  American  breeds  of 
Horses  at  Springfield  on  the  19th,  20th,  2l8t  and 
22d  days  of  October.  The  Exhibition  is  not  local 
or  sectional  in  its  objects,  bat  all  dtixens  of  the 
Union  are  invited  to  send  their  contributions  and 
to  join  in  the  competition  for  the  premiums.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  this  new  interest  in  regard  to 
the  Horse.  We  will  publish  the  rales  and  rega- 
lations  and  list  of  the  premiums  next  week. 


China— iNTXRBBTiNa  Extracts. — We  take  the 
following  extracts  from  an  authentic  work,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Williams,  who,  from  a  long  residence 
in  China,  has  been  enabled  to  writo  knowingly 
upon  the  various  subjects  embraced  in  his  work : 

Animals  of  China. — The  denseness  of  the  pop 
nlation  has  long  since  entirely  driven  out  all  wild 
quadrupeds ;  and  there  are  also  few  domestic  ones, 
such  as  are  found  in  Eastern  countries.  Beaste 
of  burden  are  in  a  great  degree  superseded  by  the 
means  of  transport  afforded  by  the  numerous  rivers 
and  canals,  and  by  the  coolies  or  porters,  a  class 
of  athletic  men,  who  teke  the  place  of  animals  in 
carryins  burdens  and  in  dran^ns  boato.  AnimaJs 
are  excluded,  to  leave  more  l&oa  for  men.  There 
are  no  meadows  for  feeding  cattle  ;  but  the  entire 
soil  is  used  in  raising  food  for  the  inhabitonte. 
Wild  cate  are  sometimes  caught,  and  are  oon- 
sidered  a  great  dainty.    Monkeys  are  found  in  the 


south-west  provinces.  What  few  horses  and  asses 
are  found  in  China  are  small,  and  very  inferior  in 
every  respect.  The  buffiilo  is  sometimes  used  in 
plowing.  Dromedaries  are  used  between  Pekine 
and  Tartary.  There  are  also  hogs,  goats,  ana 
sheep.  There  is  but  one  variety  of  dogs  in  the 
country,  an  animal  about  one  foot  high  and  two 
long,  resembling  a  small  spaniel.  Rats  are  very 
abundant,  andrumish  the  common  people  with 
meat.  They  are  ve^  large  and  destructive  to  crops. 

Of  the  iirds  in  China,  there  are  the  eagle,  the 
falcon,  the  magpie,  crows,  sparrows,  cormorante, 
curlews,  quails,  pigeons, larks,  pheasants,  the  rice 
birds,  and  many  species  of  aquatic  birds.  Cor- 
morante are  used  by  the  Chinese  for  catohing  fish. 
The  falcon  is  imperial  property,  and  the  magpie  is 
sacred  to  the  reigning  family. 

J^'«A  form  a  very  importent  part  of  the  food  of 
the  Chinese,  and  mat  care  is  taken  in  raising 
them  in  artificial  fish  ponds.  The  gold  and  silver 
fishes  are  kept  in  glass  globes  as  ornaments. 
Among  the  fish  eaten,  are  the  cod,  stureeon,  mul- 
let, carp,  perch,  sea-bream,  &o ;  crab-fish  and 
oysters  are  common  on  the  coast. 

The  larger  spedes  of  reptiles  are  unknovm  in 
China,  frogs,  lizards,  and  fresh  water  tortoises 
are  common.    Yenemons  serpente  are  very  rare. 

!8o2*0  JlJepartmenl. 

KIHDNSS8  TO  ANIMALS. 

Once,  when  his  father  and  the  workmen  had 
been  cutting  down  a  quantity  of  timber,  Isaac  dis- 
covered a  squirrePs  nest  in  a  hole  of  one  of  the 
trees  that  had  fallen.  It  contained  four  new-born 
little  ones,  their  eyes  not  yet  opened.  He  was 
greatly  tempted  to  carry  them  nome,  but  they 
were  so  young  that  they  needed  their  mother^ 
milk.  So  after  examining  them  he  put  them  back 
in  the  nest,  and  with  his  usual  busy  helpfulness 
went  to  assist  in  stripping  bark  from  the  trees. 
When  he  went  home  from  his  work  toward  evening, 
he  felt  curious  to  know  how  the  mother  squirrel 
would  behave  when  she  returned  and  found  her 
home  was  gone.  He  accordingly  hid  himself  in  a 
bush  to  wateh  her  proceedings.  About  dusk,  she 
came  ranning  along  the  stone  wall  with  a  nut  in 
her  mouth,  and  went  with  all  speed  to  the  old 
fitmiliar  tree.  Finding  nothing  but  a  stump  re- 
maining there,  she  dropped  the  nut  and  looked 
around  in  evident  dismay.  She  went  smelling  all 
about  the  ground,  then  mounted  the  stump  to  take 
a  BUTvev  of  the  country.  She  raised  herseir  on 
her  hind  leg9,  and  snufited  the  air  with  an  appear- 
ance of  great  perplexity  and  distress.  She  ran 
round  the  stump  several  times,  occasionally  raising 
herself  on  her  hind  legs  and  peering  about  in  every 
direction,  to  discover  what  had  become  of  her 
young  family.  At  last  she  jumped  upon  the  pros- 
trate trank  of  the  tree,  and  ran  along  till  she 
came  to  the  hole  where  the  babies  were  concealed. 
Whut  the  manner  of  their  meeting  was  nobody 
can  tell ;  but  doubtiess  the  mother^s  heart  beat 
violently  when  she  discovered  her  lost  treasures 
all  safe  on  the  warm  little  bed  of  moss  she  had  so 
carefully  prepared  for  them.  After  staying  a  few 
minutes  to  give  them  their  supper,  she  came  out, ' 
and  scampered  off  through  the  bushes.  In  about 
fifteen  minutes  she  returned  and  took  one  of  the 
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yooDg  ones  in  ber  moath,  and  carried  it  quickly  to 
a  hole  in  another  tree,  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
off,  and  then  came  back  and  took  the  othen,  one 
by  one,  till  she  had  conveyed  them  all  to  their 
new  home.  The  intelligent  instinct  manifiaeted  by 
this  little  quadruped  excited  great  interest  in 
Isaac's  obeenine  mind.  When  he  droye  the 
oowB  to  pasture,  he  always  went  by  that  tree  to 
see  how  the  young  &mily  were  getuog  along.  In 
a  shert  time  they  were  running  all  over  the  toee 
with  their  careful  mother,  eating  acorns  under  the 
shady  bonshs,  entirely  unconscious  of  the  perils 
through  wnich  they  had  passed  in  infancy. 

Some  time  after,  Isaac  traded  with  another  boy 
for  a  squirrel  taken  from  the  nest  before  its  eyes 
were  open.  He  made  a  bed  of  moss  for  it^  and 
fed  it  very  tenderly.  At  first,  he  was  afrtud  it 
would  not  live ;  but  it  seemed  healthy,  though  it 
never  grew  so  large  as  other  squirrels.  He  did 
not  put  it  in  a  case ;  for  he  said  to  himself  that  a 
creature  made  to  frisk  about  in  the  green  woods 
could  not  be  happy  shut  up  in  a  box.  This  prettv 
little  animal  became  so  much  attached  to  her  kino- 
hearted  protector,  that  she  would  run  about  after 
him,  ana  come  like  a  kitten  whenever  he  called 
her.  While  he  was  gone  to  school  she  frequently 
ran  off  to  the  woods  and  played  with  ^d  squirrels 
on  a  tree  that  grew  near  his  path  homeward. 
Sometimes  she  took  a  nap  in  a  large  knot-hole,  or, 
if  the  weather  was  very  warm,  made  a  cool  bed 
of  leaves  across  the  crotch  of  the  boughs,  and 
slept  there.  When  Isaac  passed  under  the  tree, 
on  his  way  from  school,  he  used  to  call  "Bun ! 
Bun !  3un !"  If  she  was  there  she  would  come 
to  him  immediately,  run  up  on  his  shoulder,  and 
so  ride  home  to  get  her  supper. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  animals  were  in  some  way 
aware  of  his  kindly  feelings,  and  disposed  to  re- 
turn his  confidence  ;  for  on  several  occasions  they 
formed  singular  intimacies  with  him.  When  he 
was  six  or  seven  years  old,  he  spied  a  crow's  nest 
In  a  high  tree,  and,  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, he  climbed  up  to  mi&e  disooveries.  He 
found  that  it  contained  two  eggs,  and  he  watched 
the  crow's  movements  until  her  young  ones  were 
hatched  and  ready  to  fly.  Then  he  took  them 
home.  One  was  accidentally  killed  a  few  days 
after,  but  he  reared  the  other,  and  named  it 
Cupid.  The  bird  became  so  very  tame,  that  it 
would  feed  from  his  hand,  perch  on  his  shoulder, 
or  his  hat,  and  so  everywhere  with  him.  It  fre- 
quently foUowea  him  for  miles,  when  he  went  to 
mill  or  market.  He  was  never  put  into  a  case, 
but  flew  in  and  out  of  the  house,  just  as  ne 

E leased.  If  Isaac  called  **Gu!  Ou!"  he  would 
ear  him,  even  if  he  were  up  in  the  highest  tree, 
would  croak  a  friendly  answer,  and  come  down 
directly.  If  Isaac  winked  one  eye,  the  crow 
would  do  the  same.  If  he  winked  his  other  eye, 
the  crow  also  winked  with  his  other  eye.  Once 
when  Cupid  was  on  his  should^,  he  pointed  to 
a  snake  lying  in  the  road,  and  s^d  **Cu  !  Cn !" — \ 
The  sagacious  bird  pounced  upon  the  head  of  the 
snake  and  killed  him  instantly ;  then  flew  back  to 
his  friend's  shoulder,  cawing;  with  all  his  might, 
as  if  delighted  with  his  exploit.  If  a  stran^r 
tried  to  t3ke  him,  he  would  fly  away,  soreamine 
with  terror.  Sometimes  Isaac  covered  him  with 
A  handkerchief,  and  placed  him  on  a  stranger's 
shoulder ;  but  as  soon  as  he  discovered  where  he 
was,  he  seemed  frightened  almost  to  death.    He 


asoaUy  chose  to  sleep  on  the  roof  of  a  shed,  fi- 
rectly  under  Isaac's  bed  room  window.  Oae 
night  he  heard  him  cawing  very  loud,  and  the 
next  morning  he  said  to  his  father,  '*I  heard  Cu- 
pid talking  in  his  sleep  last  ni^ht.  Hk  fiuher 
quired  whether  he  had  seen  hmi  nnoe  ;  and  nt" 
Isaao  answered,  "No,"  he  said,  "Xhca  I 
afraid  the  owls  have  taken  him."  The  poor  bird 
did  not  make  his  appearance  acain  ;  and  a  £em 
days  after,  his  bones  and  feathen  were  found 
OD  a  stomp  not  iar  from  the  house.  This  was 
a  great  sorrow  fon  Isaac.  It  tried  hia  jomom 
heart  almost  like  the  loss  of  a  brother. — Irfe  ^ 
Isaac  T.  Hopper ^  by  Mrs,  L.  Maria  Child. 
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17  ▲  limited  Dumber  of  adTertlMmenu  of  ah  ■ppnipifeii 
character  will  be  Inaerted  In  the  monthlj  Farmer  at  tbo  Sol 
lowlDg 

A ATBfl. 

For  ooe  aqaare  of  15  linea,  one  inaertlon  ....••..#laSI 

For  each  aobaeqaent  Inaertton .5S 

07  The^aboye  ratea  will  be  chaxf  ed  for  all 
whether  longer  or  ahorter. 


flaying  Tools. 


1000  dosen  superior  Grass  Scythes. 

PHILLIPS,  Heaaer  ic  Colby*8— Darling*a— Farwell^o— M  am 
fleld  A  Lambda— Keyea  4^  Dunn'a. 
AJao  ,Lawa,  Grain  and  Bash  Scytbaa,  of  the  beat  qaallty. 

1000  doien  Scythe  Bneaths. 

Patent  Oraaa,  Lawn  and  Bnah  Saeatha,  from  the  beat  m; 
u&ctureza  In  the  country. 

2500  doien  Hay  Rakes. 

Haira,  Simonda*a^arpenter*a,  Page  4;  Wahefiold*a, 
aonHi,  Dnggan*a  and  EngHah  beat  Hand  Rakea. 

500  Drag  Rakes. 

Thia  Kake  la  a  hybrid  between  the  Hand  and  Hone  Eaka 
e^ery  good  former  ahould  ha?e  one  or  more. 

3000  doMn  Scythe  Rifles. 

Clark*a  celebrated  Whetatone  Grit  and  Emery  RiSca.  Aln, 
A.natln*a,  Anaon*B,  WlUard'a,  and  olhera. 

200  gross  S<7the  SUmes. 

OnUiebaag,  Chocolate,  Norway  Rag  and  Indlmi  Pood:  alw, 

VToodward  and  Talacre  (BDgliab)  Scythe  Btonea. 

20  tons  Grindstones. 

A  well  aelected  aaaortment  of  the  celebrated  Bine  Sheet, 
warranted.  Alao,  Ortadatonea  of  all  aiiea,  monnted  on  framw 
and  rollera  complete. 

Grindatone  Flxturea,  tIs:  Flangee,  Arboni  Crank*  amd 
RoUeB. 

800  Horse  Hay  Rakes. 

Delaao*a  Patent  RoToIrlng  and  BpifBg  TotfOk  Ea?  Rahic 
all  of  which  will  be  aold  at  wholeaale  or  retail,  at  very  low 
pricea,  by  RUOGLE0,  NOURBB  ,M ASON  &  CO., 

Orer  the  Market,  Boatom. 

June  85, 1853. 


Suffolk  Pigs. 


Bnflblk  Plgaand  Breeding 8owa  Ibr  aale, 
by  QBORGB  W.  WILSON,  If aidoBflB 


Alao,  to  be  aeen  the  moat  perfect  Boar 
In  the  eoontry. 
Jaly  16,1853. 
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The  Farmers'  Libranr. 

TOST  RECEIVED,  tha  loUowing  anortmoit  of  AfHcoltSBl 
tl  and  Horticnltanl  Booki,  embndnf  tlM  sUiulara  w<«ks  of 
•mlnent  American  and  Earopaaa  wrltfln,  mi  tlM  Fann,  tiit 
Orehaid,  the  Oajrden,  4bo.  *o. 

American  Fann  Book,  by  Allen,  $1,00 

Farmer's  Treaenre,  by  Fanlkner  and  Smith,  W 

P«oa*i  Mack  Manual,  1,00 

Priie  Eaaay  on  Manuree,  by  Dana,  9B 

American  Mack  Book,  by  Browne,  .85 

Lectoraa  on  Practical  Airlcaltare,  by  JduatoM,  7ft 

BlemenU  of  Scientific  Agricaltue,  by  Norton,  60 

Principleaof  AgricuUore,  by  Thaer,  S,60 

Practical  Agricnltare,  by  Johnstone,  7S 

Agriculture  for  Schools,  by  Blake,  1,00 
Catechism  of  Aaricalture  and  Chemistry,  by  John- 

sume  and  Norton,  tS 

American  Af rieoliorist.  by  Allen,  IfiO 

I.teblg*8  Complete  Work  on  Chemistry,  1,00 
Parmer*s  and  Emigrant's  Hand  Book,  by  ManMH,        7S 

Home  for  all,  by  Fowler,  SO 

Book  of  the  Farm,  by  Stephens  and  Bklnnar,  4,00 

Cottage  and  Farm  Houses,  by  Downing,  8^00 

Bowning's  Country  Houses,  4,00 

Ratal  Architecture,  by  Allen,  1^ 
Downing's  Landscape  Oaidening  and  Rural  Aiehfo 

tecture,  0,50 

I>«>wnlag^  Cottage  Resideaoes,  8,00 

Fnrnit  Garden,  by  Barry,  1,85 

Csomplete  Gardener  and  Fanner,  by  Fsssanden,  1,85 

Bvidgeman*B  Gardener's  Assistant,  8,00 

Bvldgeman*8  Kitchen  Gardener's  lastfaetw,  60 

A  merican  Fruit  Culturist,  by  Thomaa,  1,00 

G  ardener  and  Complete  Florist,  85 

Florist's  Guide,  by  Bridgeman,  60 

IVew  England  Fruit  Book,  by  I'res, 

ITonatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle,  by  SteTena,  1,89 

Rose  Culturist.  m 

J  ohnson's  Garaener's  Dictionary,  by  LanAreth,  1,50 

Rural  Economy,  by  Bousslngaali,  1,00 

American  Rose  Culturist,  S6 

Bigelow's  Plants  of  Boston,  1^ 

Genera  of  Plants  of  the  U.  B.,  by  Ony,  8  Tela.  19,M 

Gray's  Botany,  9,00 

Pametl's  Chemistry,  1,00 

New  England  Farmer,  by  Cole,  1,00 

Ladies'  Guide  and  Skilful  Houaewlfe,  by  Mrs.  Abe^       85 

BlTe  and  Honey  Bee,  by  Richardson,  86 

Bee  Keeper's  Manual,  by  Miner,  60 

Bird  Fancier  J>y  Browne,  paper  85  oanla,  60 

Townley  on  Bees,  50 

American  Poultry  Yard,  by  Browne,  1,00 

American  Poulterers'  Companion,  by  Bemeat,  1,00 

American  Fowl  Breeder,  by  Moore,  <    M 

American  Herd  Book,  by  Allen,  g^ 

American  Shepherd,  by  Morrill,  LOO 

Domestic  Animals,  by  Allen,  78 

Diseases  of  Animals,  by  Cole,  gg 

Hints  to  Sportsmen,  by  Lewis,  IJK 

Dadd's  Anatomy  ahd  Phvsiology  of  the  Horse,  1.00 

Mason's  Farrier  and  Stno  Book,  by  Skhmar,  1,86 

Mansgement  of  Sheep,  by  Canlield,  LOO 

Yowatt  on  the  Pig,  \q 

Knowlson's  Complete  Cow  Doctor,  85 

Horse  Doctor,  gg 

Ouenon's  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows,  88 

Treatise  on  Hot  Houses,  by  Lenchazi,  IM 

Allen  on  the  Grape,  i^ 

Schenck's  Text  Book,  ^ 

Brock's  BQok  of  Flowers,  n 

Downing'sFrutl  and  Fruit  Trees«  |ff 

For  sale  at  the  Publishers'  prices  by  RUGGLEB,  NOuSS 

MASON  A  Co.,  Qttincy  Hall,  (ever  fis  Mmrket^B^Hwom. 

Jan.  1, 1853.  tfi 


Old  Colony  IVnrserieSs 

Wanted,  5  to  10,000  Apple  Blocks  of  good  qnal 
ity.  Apply  to  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nuraeiies,  Plyrooath,  Mass.,  whera  amy  be  had 
OTory  variety  of  Fruit  andOrnamenul  Irees  and 
Shrubs,  Plaau,  Green-house  Plants,  4ce.i  also. 
Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Paradise  and  Mahaleb 
Btocks,  for  Nurseries. 

A  great  variety  of  young  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
firom  B8  to  #10  per  100,  for  Nurseries  or  ornamental  planting. 
Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Roses,  Pea  Hellotropea  and  Fachriaa,  new 
dwarf  Chrysanthemums,  (100  sons,)  Phloxes,  Iris,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Japan  Lilies,  Ac.,  in  great  variety,  including  many  no 
▼idllcs  lately  imported.    Strawberry  planta  In  80  varieties. 

Carriage  paid  to  Boston.     Catalogues  gratis,  and  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  one  stamp. 
Feb.  86.  tf 


AOBZOULTURAXa 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STOBE, 

qUINCT  HALL,  OVER  THK  MARKET,  BOaTOIT, 

mHB  Proprieton  having  recently  enlarged  their  WaiduMM, 
X  and  Increase  their  works  at  Worcester,  would  reapoat* 
Adly  Invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  in  AGRI* 
CULTURAL  A  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  GAB- 
DEN  and  FIELD  SEEDS,  Ac,  to  their  stock,  comprisug  tha 
largest  and  best  assortment  to  be  found  In  the  United  Stalaa, 
which  are  oflbred  at  low  prloes. 
Of  PLOUGHB— we  have  the  greatest  variety  ef  kinds  and 


Improved  Sod  Ploughs,  for  flat  fiinrows— Improved  Beotah 
PkMghs  for  lapped  Aunrows— Improved  Stubble  Ploughs,  wldch 
are  especially  adapted  to  deep  tillage,  or  varying  firom  6  to  IS 
inchea  in  deplh. 

Belf^harpealng,  Hill  Side,  Snb-ooll,  Double  Monld,  CoM^ 
Cotton  and  Rice  Floogha. 

Cylinder  Hiqr  Cnttera.  Smith'a  Patent  Lever  Gate,  and  oth- 
ers. Patent  Corn  SheUen,wlth  and  without  Sepanton. 
Seed  Sowera,  of  various  sises  and  prices.  Batcheldec's  patent 
Com  Planter,  improved.  Fanning  Mills  of  various  aiaea. 
Horse  Powers,  Threshing  Machines,  thermometer  Chuxna, 
Bobbins'  patent  Centrifugal  Churn.  Cylinder  Churn,  Dadi 
Churn,  Cora  Planten,  together  with  almost  every  article 
wanted  on  the  Plantation,  Farm  or  Garden. 

Illuatrated  Catalogues  sent  gratis  on  application,  poet  paid. 

RUGGLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  g&  CO. 
-  Boston  and  Wonester,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1858  tf 


THE  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER 

EACILE   DOUBLE  PLOWS. 


rE  superior  merits  of  these  Plows,  consist  in, 
1.  The  mode  of  attaching  the  forward  mould-board  to  the 
beam,  by  which  great  strangth  and  darabillty  an  aecursd,  as 
alao  the  various  desirable  changes  in  depth  of  work,  and  rala- 
thre  depth  of  each  plow,  the  aame  being  refulated  to  uiy  ahade 
of  nicety,  with  perfect  iacility. 

S.  The  entlro  and  handsonle  overturning  of  the  sod  Airrow, 
by  tiie  forward  mould-board,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  width 
offtirrow  takenby  ihe  plow,  placing  it  beneath,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  teeth  of  the  harrow,  cultivator,  or  other  imple- 
ment, so  that  it  is  in  no  case  dragged  to  the  snrfiice  in  the  af- 
ter-cultivation of  the  crop: 

8.  The  thorough  and  finished  work  done  by  the  rear  mould- 
board,  in  taking  up  its  furrow  of  under  soil  and  sifting  or  scat- 
tering it  over  the  Inverted  sod,  so  as  to  eatlraly  fill  to  the  suf- 
faoe,  and  at  the  same  time  break  open  any  undue  cohesion  of 
the  soil,  leaving  the  plowed  land  in  a  finely  pulverised  condi- 
tion, raquiring  little  labor  with  the  harrow  or  other  aarlace- 
working  instrament,~and  indeed,  in  all  tolerably  free  loama, 
randering  the  uae  of  these  instruments,  as  pulveriseis,  quita 


4.  The  ramarkably  light  draught  of  the  plow,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  work  and  the  thoroughness  or  pulverlaatioii 
accomplished. 

Several  sfates  of  the  BOSTON  dc  WORCESTER  EAGLE 
DOUBLE  PLOW,  are  made  by  theanbaeribers,  from  patterns 
of  their  own  original  invention.  They  invite  their  friends  and 
customera  to  examine  these  Plows,  as  to  quality  and  dunbll- 
Ity^of  material,  thoroaghneaa  and  finish  of  construction,  and 
to  lest  their  working  properties. 

Manufactory  at  Worcester,  and  Warohouse  Qoincy  Hall, 
over  the  Market,  Boston. 

RUGGLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  4tXO. 

April  80,  ISSfiL 


Pure  Bred  Fowls* 

For  sale  at  a  moderate  price,  if  applied 
for  soon.  White  and  Buff  Shanghaes,  Gold 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh  or  Pheas- 
ants, Black  Spanish  and  Bolton  Graya ; 
also,  Java  Pea  Fowls,  Black  Norfblk  Tnr- 

keys  and  Bremen  Geese.  These  Fowls  aia 

firom  imoorted  and  prize  stocks,  and  very  fine,  and  can  be  for- 
warded oy  exjiress  at  short  notice.  For  further  partlcnlara 
addraai  ^      H.  H.  LITTLE, 

Eaat  MarahAeld^PIymonth  County,  Mi 
Ai«.8(S1858.  6w 
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Now  for  a  Bargain. 

^^^  I  wlf>b  to  sell  my  FARM,  situated  in  Amherst, 

^^■■^  N.  H.,  10  miles  from  Manchester,  and  41  from 
IIII^V  Danforth's  Corner,  R.  R.  Depot,  conulning  78 
jllg^H  acres  of  valuable  land,  on  which  are  a  yery  com- 
ImmM^Mm  fortable  and  convenient  house,  containing  nine 
Onished  rooms,  two  barns— one  88  by  42,  the  other  86  by  36— 
a  good  corn -house,  formerly  used  as  a  hop-house,  carriage 
rooms,  sheds  at  house  and  barn,  piggery,  ^c,  pump  for  water 
at  house,  and  aqueduct  at  barn.  The  plnce  produces  ap- 
pies,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  quinces,  currants  and 
grapes  in  abundance,  and  from  17  to  20  tons  of  hay  annually, 
the  larger  part  of  it  English.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  easy 
of  cultivation,  and  produces  good  crops  of  corn  and  vegeta- 
bles. Any  one  wishing  for  a  good  farm,  for  a  small  sum  of 
money,  and  don't  care  if  it  is  a  little  retired— it  being  two 
miles  N.  G.  from  Amherst  village— i«  invited  to  call  soon, 
while  the  present  year's  crops  can  be  seen.    Price  $1600. 

JOUN  W^  BRUCE. 
Amherst,  N.  H.,Sept.  17, 1853. 
8wy 

Stoue  Aqueduct  Pipe. 

THE  Stone  Aqueduct  Pipe  is  made  of  the  same  material  as 
Stone  Pots  and  Stone  Jugs,  and  coated  with  aglase  that  is 
Indestructible,  consequently  is  not  liable  to  corrmle,  but  will 
deliver  the  water  as  pore  as  it  runs  from  the  spring.  It  is 
made  In  sections  of  2  feet  in  length,  and  warranted  to  ataiul 
the  pressure  of  300  feet  head,  for  about  half  the  cost  of  cast 
Iron  of  the  same  calibre. 

Also,  Drain  Pipe  made  of  a  combination  of  clays,  and  burned 
to  a  perfect  body,  from  8  to  18  inches  diameter,  from  10  to  55 
cents  per  foot.  Agents  for  Boston  and  vicinity,  Ri^gles, 
Nourse,  Mason  A.  Co  ,  Q,uincy  Hall. 

B.  G.  A  C.  CHACK. 
Somerset,  June  4, 1653.     •  if 
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Highland  Nurseries,  Vewborgh, 

NEW  YORK. 

A.  SAUL  ic  CO.,  In  calling  the  alteatioo  of 
their  patrons  and  public  in  general  to  ih^r  very 
extensive  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamenial  Trees, 
Shrubs,  dec.  drc,  which  they  offer  for  sale  the 

coming  autumn,  would  remark,  that  owing  to 

the  past  summer  being  one  of  the  most  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  trees  which  they  have  had  for  many  years  in  tkj« 
vicinity,  their  stock  of  frees  and  plants  in  every  dtvartmtni 
is  large,  more  thrifty^  and  in  every  respect  jifnrr  an  aaual. 
To  particularize  within  the  limits  of  an  ad  lertisemeni 
would  be  impossible  ;  they  therefore  refer  planten  and  deai- 
era  in  trees  to  iheir  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  seal 
to  all  post  paid  applicants,  on  enclosing  a  Post  Q^cc  stamp 
for  the  same. 

They  invite  especial  attention  to  thrlr  stock  of  Slaadard 
and  Dwf.  Pear  Trees,  which  ace  unusually  fine  ;  also  Cherry 
Trees,  as  well  as  Plum,  Peach,  Apricot  and  Nectarine;  also 
Crape  Vines,  Gooseberrries,  Currants,  RaspbeniA,  Strawber- 
ries, dbc,  in  every  known  variety. 

500,000  very  strong  two  year  old  Osage  Orange  Plants,  in 
three  sizes,  at  ten,  eight,  and  six  dojlsrs  per  K0(*.    Together 
with  Buckthorn  Plants,  Arbor  Vitc,  dec. 
Highland  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3, 185S. 

8t 


SofTolk  Boars. 


Two  full  blood  SUFFOLK  BOAVB  for 
sale.  One  8  months  old,  the  other  4 
months.    Prices  moderate. 

Apply  at  this  office, 
h'ept.  S,  1858.  tf 


"Concrete  Scythe  Rifles." 

ANEW  ARTICLE,  to  which  the  attention  of  Dealers  and 
Farmers  are  invited.    Warranted  to  give  saiiofaction. 
For  sale  by  PARKER  A  WHITE,  »acd  10  Gerrleh  Block, 
Blackstone  Street.  June  11. 


_  ■!      r\  r\ri=N 
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OAZ.ZINDAR  FOR    NOVEUBBB. 


ThoDfh  Naiars  liogm  Id  bitiaonlBiwndi, 

And  wills  tlic  drlnj  rear  In  lony  blul. 
Still  utded  bHDijr  to  ibe  lut  prMstdi, 

InlooUngoTer  the  old  books  it  is  carionB  to  notice 
the  customs  tliatwere  observed  bj  those  who  have' 
IiTod  and  acteil  their  part  before  db.  Thus,  b 
Ireland,  on  the  Jirtt  dayo/Novanitr,  thej  always 
hud  a  merrj-miikbg,  and  had  a  drink  which  tbe; 
called  "Lambs'  irool,"  wbioh  was  made  by  bruis- 
ing roasted  ap]  les,  and  miziiig  them  with  ale,  or 
somelJmeB  vit):  milk.  Lambs'  wool,  apples  and 
nuts  were  added  as  a  nscessaiy  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment, and  Forstersaysthejoui^folks amused 
themaerTea  with  burning  nuts  id  pairs  on  the  bar 
of  the  grate,  or  among  the  warm  embers,  to  which 
they  give  their  name  and  that  of  their  lovers.  In- 
deed, Uie  day  amqng  them  was  dedicated  by  su- 
persUtioD  to  the  angel  presiding  over  fruits,  and 
oalled  La  Meue  det  Pommet,  meaning  a  reli^ous 
oeromony  over  the  fruits,  or  aomething  like  it. 

There  is  somethmg  interesting  and  impressive 
in  these  obaerrancea;  interesting,  as  showing  an- 
other age  and  phrase  of  the  world  ;  and  impres- 
rire,  as  showing  how  the  heart  has  ever  been  in- 
dined  to  give  otterHnce  to  its  emotions,  whether 
of  thanksgiving  oradoration,  even  among  the  most 
mde  and  nnlettered.  Then  if  we  follow  the  ages 
along,  we  cannot  but  observe  how  the  teachings 
of  religion  have  led  us  gradually  away  from  the 
Baathen  deities,  np  to  Hn  from  whom  continually 
Streams  that  cleorer  light,  of  reason  and  of  faith. 
NOTMiBKa  has  been  shrouded  in  gloOm  by  many 
of  the  poets,  even  by  many  of  our  ovtn  poets,  who 
have  witnessed  onr  many -dyed  forests  in  Autumn, 
Bad  basked  in  the  soft,  hazy  Indian  summer, 
"  when  the  trees  and  sh robs, retiring  their  leaves, 
present  thousands  of  tints  from  thdi  branches,  li 


which  ore  mingled  the  bright  scarlet,  the  crlmsoa, 
the  orange,  the  yellow,  the  bronze,  the  brown, 
which,  irith  the  carpet  of  green  that  often  covers 
the  fields  at  this  season,  form  a  scene  of  beaoty 
onrivalled  and  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world."  Many  of  the  fall  flowers  are  lovelier  than 
ever,  as  they  yield  to  the  first  touch  of  the  frost. 
We  know  that 

"AH  Ih«  miila 
Of  lb*  iwrnt  fudsD  bda.  Wkcce  na«  ilka  Bom,, 
The  Lupin,  Aalar,  Dalian,  or  Csinmlon  .' 
Oi  *llErt  Iha  l.ilr.  irlih  btr  snowy  tirlli .' 
Whan  iha  (aj  jMmln,  odurou.  Sirinja, 
OnceSal  LaboniBai,  or  tha  btooni-elid  Acbnll  f " 

Weknovthat  decay — not  death — cornea  upon 
all  these  beautiful  creations,  but  only  to  be  repro- 
duced in  new  forms  and  afibrd  a  new  delight.  Pa- 
ges of  dolorous  veiae  have  been  written  upon  this 
beautiful  month,  until  the  common  mind  is  im- 
pressed with  a  melancholy  and  sadness  at  its  ap- 
proach, that  cheats  it  of  half  its  enjoyments. 

^Analysis. — Therefore,  the  farmer  can  do  no 
better  job  now,  than  to  analyze  bis  feelings  and 
ascertain  whether  he  is  realiung  all  the  enjoyments 
that  ought  to  Sow  in  upon  his  soul  in  this  beau- 
tiful month ;  it  will  prove  to  him  one  of  his  best 
operations  in  his  Farx  Wcbs  fob  Novbubeb. 

PLowrao.— It  iasaid  thatthe  lands  in  the  Scioto 
valley,  Ohio,  wbioh  haveyteldedlargeoiopsofoont 
many  years  in  eueoession  without  being  manured, 
are  able  to  sustain  this  enormouH  draft  in  conse- 
quence of  thejinmeii  of  the  soil ;  all  its  compo- 
nent parts  being  nearly  as  fine  as  flour.  We  bft- 
liere  there  are  other  causes,  but  if  this  is  tba 
prindpal  one,  what  an  important  lesson  it  teaches 
us  with  regard  to  our  own  lands.  The  aatomn 
plowing  of  Btnbble  grounds  is  not  generally  prB«- 
tioed  by  oar  farmers.  Some  object,  because,  they 
say,  when  the  land  is  light  the  irind  blows  off  the 
fine  particles,  and  a  portion  of  the  richest  part  is 
lost ;  another  says  the  labor  is  lost,  beoaose  the 
field  requires  to  be  plowed  again  in  the  spring 
before  planting.    Bat  if  pnlfetizatim  is  soimpor- 
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tant,  it  will  far  overbalanoe  these  objections,  ad- 
mittiDg  that  they  are  Tafid,  which  we  are  not  in- 
oiined  to  do. 

We  believe  the  atmosphere  to  be  the  great  etore- 
hoiise  of  fertilizers,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  im- 
part them  to  such  spots  of  the  earth  as  are  ready 
to  receive  them.  If  the  snrlace  is  smooth,  hard 
and  crusty,  it  cannot  catch  the  gases  as  they  pass, 
or  imbibe  the  dews  and  rain  water  with  their  rich 
ammonia ;  they  pass  on  to  a  more  genial  soil^ 
where  the  doors  are  open  to  let  them  in,  and  where 
they  find  Mends  and  agreeable  occupation.  We 
believe  a  com  or  grun  field  well  plowed  in  the  fiiU, 
and  turned  up  to  the  kindly  influences  of  the  sun 
and  air,  to  be  equal  to  a  moderate  manuring,  tak- 
en in  connection  with  the  decaying  stubble  that  is 
turned  under  by  the  operation.  Sward  lands  may 
also  be  plowed  'with  advantage  this  month,  as 
there  is  a  great  weight  of  succulent  grass  on  the  sur- 
face; this  being  turned  under  becomes  a  <*bank'' 
upon  which  the  plants  will  draw  with  profit. 

Then  there  are  other  reasons  why  we  should 
plow  in  the  fall ;  the  teams  are  stronger  than  in 
the  spring  and  there  is  less  hurry  than  when  the 
earth  opens  her  bosom  and  demands  the  seed  from 
which  is  to  spring  the  future  crops. 

Roots. — Turnips ,  beets,  carrots,  ruta  bagas  and 


heal  quicker,  and  the  tree  is  injured  lees,  if  thej 
are  covered  with  the  shellao  varnish  or  paint. 

Head  in  peach  and  plum  trees,  by  cutting  ofiTat 
least  one  half  of  the  present  year's  growth.    If 
the  trees  are  quite  young  take  less— if  old,  take 
more  than  one-half;  they  then  throw  oat  new 
shootsnearer  the  tninVand  beccMoie  more  compaok. 

Buildings. — See  that  the  barn-doors  are  in 
order,  and  all  loose  boards  made  &8t,  and  the 
hovels  made  as  tight  and  warm  as  possible.  No 
open  places  shoidd  be  left  in  house  or  bam,  about 
the  underpinning,  where  the  wind  shall  rash  in.  It 
is  in  viun  that  you  supply  fuel  where  these  open- 
ing9  exist. 

For  the  If  et»  England  Farmer, 

A  TRIP  TO  THB  OONNBOTIC  UT  BIVBR. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  last  week  enjoyed  so  much  in  a 
visit  to  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connectient,that  I 
propose  giving  you  a  slieht  sketch  of  it* 

I  arrived  in  l^ringfield  on  Tuesday.  It  was  the 
first  day  of ''GatUe  Show."  The  weather  was  cold 
and  misty,  and  the  show  mea|;re.  Wedn^day  it 
was  arranged  to  have  sometbmg  of  a  horse  show, 
but  the  cold  storm  prevented  any  demonstratioD 
worth  noticing.  The  most  satisfieietory  part  of  the 
business  of  this  da^  was  the  Society's  dinner.  Tins 
was  exceedingly  liberal  and  weU-served.  It  was 
partaken  of  in  a  comfortable  hall, where  the  onJh- 
all  other  roots,  we  believe,  with  the  exception  oflvorable  weather  without  could  have  litUe  oftci. 


the  parsnip,  keep  better,  if  gathered  before  the  se- 
vere frosts  touch  them.  They  should  not  be  bmbed 
and  ought  to  be  excluded  firom  the  li^ht. 

Swine. — While  the  weather  is  moderately  cold, 
swine  fed  and  housed  well,  w&l  fatten  rapidly,  and 
of  course  profitably.  They  will  also  have  a  bet- 
ter appetite  and  fisktten  faster  on  a  variety  of  food 
than  on  a  single  kind,  even  if  that  be  of  the  best 
quality. 

Young  CATTis.-^If  young  cattle  are  forced  to 
subsist  upon  the  east  wind,  and  coarse  weeds,  until 
the  first  or  middle  of  December,  it  will  be  found 
a  most  unprofitable  mode  of  keeping  them.  If  we 
would  have  good  oxen  and  eows,  we  most  beg^ 
to  make  them  so  while  they  are  young.  No  care, 
or  after-feeding  will  be  likely  to  atone  for  negleet 
while  the  system  is  assuming  its  forms.  To  be 
lean,  misshapen  and  rough,  becomes  a  habit  which 
it  ^rill  be  difficult  to  break  up.  But  give  them 
good  shelter,  generous  feed  and  kind  treatment, 
andtheir  good  points  will  become  early  developed 
and  sustained  through  life. 

Hanuus.— Haul  out  and  pile  the  sammer  ma. 
nure  in  convenient  places  for  spring  use,  such  as 
is^intended  for  top-dressing,  and  cover  well  with 
muck  or  loam.  Green  manures,  if  plowed  under, 
will  be  in  their  appropriate  place. 

pRimiNa. — ^The  constant  reader  of  the  Fitrmer 
has  found  before  this  time  that  we  believe  in 
autumnal  praning,  unless  the  cold  comes  on  with 
unusual  severity.    All  wounds  made  in  pruning 


The  Mayor  of  the  dty  pre^ded.  The  venerable 
Dr.  Osgood  asked  a  messing,  introdncine  appro- 
priate language  firom  Scripture  with  singulRr  lelio- 
ity. 

After  the  substantials  had  been  enjoyed,  the 
Mayor  called  upon  several  sentlemen  for  speechee. 
With  p&BLt  deference  to  the  invited  guests — the 
commissioners  of  the  Armory  investigation — ^now 
in  progress  here,  but  a  single  one  responded  befbie 
the  honorable  gentlemen  were  called  up.  The 
President  of  the  Boardof  Commissioners,  Col.  Ste- 
venson of  Vir^nia,  a  gentleman  of  commanding 
mien  and  ready  wit,  spoke  at  considerable  length. 
He  ranked  himself  with  the  farmers.  He  had  re- 
tired from  political  life,  where  he  had  wasted  ao 
many  years,  and  was  ei^joving  the  cultivation  of  a 
few  acres  where  he  hoped  to  end  his  days.  The 
ffentleman  alluded  to  the  advanced  oosiaition  of 
tne  arts  in  Massachusetts,  and  said  his  short  resi- 
dence here  would  enable  him  to  carry  home  mn^ 
information  and  many  things  which  would  enli|||hi- 
en  his  neighbors  and  finen£i.  As  a  gentieman  oe- 
fore  him  had  pleasantiy  remarked  that  he  shoiild 
carry  home  with  him  the  best  produetions  of  New 
England— school  ma'ams— he  replied  that  Viigiiua 
aireadv  had  a  numerous  band  of  teachers,  who 
Were  doing  a  noble  worik  for  them. 

£x-C^ovemor  Steele  of  New  Hampshire  followed 
with  some  practical  remarks.  He  urged  deep 
plowing;.  Few  would  undertake  to  raise  gaiden 
vegetables  without  deep  pulverization,  and  a  lika 
treatment  was  economy  m  the  field. 

The  next  speaker  was  Chancellor  Walworth  of 
New  York.  His  remarks,  of  a  more  misceUaneous 
character,  were,  also,  well  received.  Other  gen- 
tlemen followed.  Dr.  Osgood  isolated  a  dialogiaa 
he  held  with  a  gentieman  from  Louisiana,  ono  of 
the  Adam's  funeral  committee. 
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''flow  18  it,"  said  the  Soathemer,  "that  we  on- 
ly have  to  throw  down  the  seed  and  give  it  a  kick, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  s?ioot  yoors  into  the  soil, 
and  we  are  poor,  and  you  are  rich  ?" 

The  Dr.  answered,  *<thatby  the  additional  labor 
the  farmer  here  obtained  a  profitable  return.  He 
4oe8  not  sav  to  his  boys  ana  help  *  Go,'  but  he  says 
*Come,'  and  heads  them  himself  early  in  the  mom- 

ing;" 

The  planter  replied,  "that  if  he  were  to  come 
to  Louisiana,  he  would  see  him  out^early  in  the 
morning  on  his  horse  superintending  his  work." 
"Ah !"  said  the  Doctor,  "the  fiirmer  neyer  gets 
on  to  his  horse  here." 

The  dinner  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 

Thursday  was  a  clear,  fine  aay,  and,  as  the  un- 
fiivorable  weather  had  prevented  the  people  geneiv 
ally  from  visiting  the  great  tent,  where  fruits,  veg- 
etables, manufactures,  Aks.,  &c.,  were  exhibited, 
the  show  there  was  kept  open  through  the  day  and 
evening.  The  officers  of  the  society  were  very  dil- 
igent to  make  the  display  of  articles  as  ^^ood  as 
possible,  aware  that  the*  out-of-door  attractions  had 
oeen  small.  ^ 

We  saw  here  a  sewins-machine  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  Howe's.  The  article  to  be  stitched 
was  laid  upon  a  revolving  cylinder,  and  upon  turn- 
ing a  crank  a  littie  arm  over  it  struck  down  a  nee- 
dle, which  made  a  hole  for  a  loop  of  thread  which 
instantly  followed.  As  quick  as  the  loop  was  driv- 
en through,  a  litUe  shuttie  inside  the  cylinder,  di- 
rectly under  the  working  spot,  slipped  along 
through  the  loop  drawing  a  second  thread  which 
&stened  the  stitch.  The  sewing  was  done  with 
great  exactness  and  rapidity.  The  price  of  the  ma- 
chine was  two  hundred  dollars. 

Thomas  Chubbaok,  engraver,  ezhiMted  many 
proofti  of  his  skill.  One  was  the  Lord's  Phiyer,on 
a  bit  of  silver,  one-fourth  as  large  as  a  three  cent 
piece. 

The  show  of  pears  and  crapes  was  very  fine.  I 
never  saw  finer  dusters  ofgrapes.  The  vine  must 
have  had  a  sunny  location,  ana  a  rich,  large  root- 
bed. 

The  vegetables  were  fair.  Apples  were  scarce. 
Very  few  apdes  are  to  be  had  around  Springfield 
this  year.  Whittemore  &  Co.,  of  Ohicopee,  had 
plows  of  various  patterns;  but  a  few  from  Quin- 
cy  Hall,  with  "long  rakish"  handles,  so  easy  to 
irasp  and  hold,  went  a  little  ahead  of  them. 
Pumps  and  fountains— the  latter  in  full  pky— were 
an  attractive  feature.  Prospective  housekeepers 
looked  curiously  mto  the  many  stoves.  Owners  of 
horses  exammed  the  saddlery.  All  looked  at  the 
endless  rows  of  flowers,  the  spealdng  daguerreo- 
types and  the  handsome  paiutrngs. 

In  the  eveninff  the  tent  was  lighted  with  gas, 
and  filled  with  a  large  and  gratified  multitude. 

I  took  the  oars  at  five  minutes  past  8  o'clock  the 
next  morning  for  Mt.  Holyoke.  As  we  rolled  out 
of  the  great  station  house  up  the  river,  another 
train  started  for  Boetm  (East,)  and  a  third  for 
Albany  f  West.)  The  space  between  them  wid- 
ened and  widened  until  both  disappeared  behind 
ilie  hills. 

The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
is  unrivalled  for  interest  and  beauty.  The  rail- 
way, for  miles  above  Springfield,  follows  the  fre- 
quent and  peacefhl  curves  of  the  river.  I  was 
particularljr  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
steam,  which,  owing  to  the  oonaensing  firosty  wr 


of  the  morning,  seemed  belched  forth  in  extraor- 
dinarjr  volumes  firom  the  engine.  Looking  back 
upon  it  over  the  winding  course  we  had  followed, 
it  seemed  a  silver  wall  dividing  the  water  firom  the 
land.  I  was  standing  upon  the  platform  of  the 
rear  car,  enjoying  the  fine  prospect  and  the  in- 
creasing warmth  of  the  bright  sun,  when  the  cars 
entereothe  covered  bridge  which  crosses  the  river. 
There  was  no  floor  to  the  bridge,  and  a  look  down 
upon  the  rushing  flood  was  a  Sttle  startiuoff ;  tibe 
cars  croned  at  a  moderate  speed.  The  Norwalk 
traeedy  is  not  yet  forgotten.  I  was  soon  in  sight 
of  the  great  dam  at  Holyoke.  The  water  of  the 
whole  Connecticut  is  here  checked  by  a  structure 
of  man's  ;  and  either  turned  aside  into  wide  canals 
to  drive  immense  fiiotories,  or  left  to  &11  over, 
down  a  distance  of  thirty  feet.  The  water  in  fal* 
ling  assumes  a  wavy  motion,  which  is  communi- 
cated to  the  air,  so  that  windows  in  tlie  neighbcnr- 
hood  rattie  and  shito  continually. 

The  company  here  have  a  capital  of  four  millions 
of  dollars.  As  yet  their  hopes  have  not  been  re- 
alized. The  power  has  not  oeen  taken  up  as  was 
expected.  Tne  prices  for  privileges,  it  is  said,  are 
high.  The  water-power  ib,  probably,  the  greatest 
in  the  whole  world. 

The  water  set  back  by  the  dam  forms  quite  a 
littie  sea.  Along  the  shore  are  immense  quan- 
tities of  drifb-wo^,  brought  down  from  distant  for- 
ests by  the  great  spring  floods. 

I  was  amused  with  tne  race  of  the  train  with  a 
duck.  The  bird  kept  straight  up  tiie  river,  not  ai 
all  alarmed  at  the  engpne,  out  doing  his  prettiest 
to  get  ahead.    For  alwut  a  mile  it  seemea  a  draw 

Same;  but  when  the  train  slackened  its  speed, 
^e  bird  shot  ahead  and  disappeared  while  we 
halted  at  Qmilh^s  Ferry.  This  is  a  smng  feny. 
Not  that  yoQ  get  into  a  swing,  and  by  a  ^)od 
push  are  sent  across.  .  Oh,  no !  Passengers  go 
on  board  a  regular  ferry-boat,  which  is  connected 
by  a  strong  wire  to  a  hi^h  mast  set  in  a  massive 
stone  pier,  NUT  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  When 
the  boat  is  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  the  current 
cairies  it  rapidly  towards  the  middle  of  the  river. 
A  wide  board  is  dropped  mto  the  water  a  few  feet, 
on  the  upper  side  nearest  the  stem  of  the  craft. 
The  current,  pressing  against  this,  sends  forward 
the  boat  to  the  opposite  shore. 

I  was  soon  at  Northampton,  17  miles  above 
Springfield.  I  lost  no  tame  in  obtaining  directions 
to  the  far-famed  mountains,  and  was  soon  riding 
over  the  rich  intervals  towards  the  object  of  my 
journey.  I  saw  the  fields  of  broom  com  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  Most  of  it  was  tabled ;  that 
is,  broken  or  lopped  down  about  half  its  height. 
The  dusters  of  tough  spires  which  form  the  bioom 
were  heavy  with  se^.  which,  I  was  tdd,  is  ground 
into  a  very  repectable  meal  for  oattie  and  swine. 
The  fields  of  Indian  com  were  cut  up,  stalk  and 
all.  'fihe  ground  left  bare  showed  that  the  hilling 
pfooesB  had  gone  out  of  fashion.  I  saw  one  man 
nanowing  in  a  piece  of  rye  on  com  land.  He  had 
two  stout  horses  and  a  harrow  to  each.  One 
horse  he  drove  before  him  with  long  reins,  and  the 
other  guided  by  the  bit ! 

I  was  about  jerked  fix»m  my  seat  as  the  wagen 
bumped  upon  the  boat,  which  took  us  over  the  Con- 
nectiout  again.  It  was  a  hoise-boat.  Two  nagp 
stopped  eating  their  provender  to  catch  one  another 
apon  a  tread-wheel  arranged  under  the  deck,  but 
we  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  a  few  minutes 
without  their  relative  position  bong  changed. 
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I  was  soon  toiUng  np  the  steep  nde  of  tbe  moun- 
tun.  A  man  was  plowing  some  of  tbe  highest 
oaltivated  land  and  scolding  at  his  horses  with  great 
energy.  I  wondered  that  sach  a  beaatifal  pros- 
pect as  was  now  before  ns  did  not  awaken  in  him 
Kindlier  feelings.  There  is  a  carriage-road  half 
way,  or  more,  up  tbe  mountain.  At  tbe  end  of 
this  a  rude  shed  is  standing,  where  horses  may  be 
tied  and  guarded  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  each, 
by  somelwdy  who  appears  at  a  call.  Provender 
is  provided,  also,  to  those  who  will  pay  for  it. 
From  this  station,  the  path  to  tbe  summit,  144 
rods,  is  narrower  and  steeper.  It  consists  of 
Bharn,  broken  stones,  and  isjihored  up  on  the  outer 
aide  oy  dead  trees  which  abound. 

The  latter  part  of  the  way  I  found  to  he  up  hill 
work,  most  decidedly,  and  was  glad  when  I  arriv- 
ed at  the  top.  There  I  found  tbe  martin-box  I  had 
seen  from  below  to  be  a  good-sited  house !  The 
yard  around  it  enclosed  aU  the  eligible  standing- 
ground,  so  I  applied  my  knuckles  to  the  door  to 
which  the  patn  led.  It  was  opened  by  a  comely 
young  woman,  and  I  was  soon  upon  the  hou^top 
with  glass  in  hand.  The  wind  was  cutting  ana 
cold,  and  although  I  had  put  on  my  overcoat,  1 
was  soon  obligea  to  abandon  my  post.  A  short 
time,  however,  afibrded  much  eraofication.  The 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Gonneeticat  was  before  me 
for  miles.  The  village  of  Northampton  lay  shroud- 
ed in  belts  of  trees.  Ohurch  spires  rose  up  from 
the  thick  forests  on  every  hand.  Numerous  vil- 
lages dotted  the  landscape.  I  could  have  looked 
long  upon  such  a  scene  in  a  milder  day. 

iieamed  that  the  family  remain  through  the 
winter  upon  the  mountain.  The  getting  up  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ice  requires  consideraole  la- 
bor.   Why  don't  they  f^reexe  their  ice  up  there, 


for  the  Horse  Show,  to  come  off  the  19th  of  this 
month.  Two  hundred  stalls  are  bemg  erected 
here,  inside  a  high  board  fence,  which  surrounds 
the  thirty  acres.  The  Horse  Show  promises  to  be 
a  mat  smlT, 

But  it  is  time  this  communication  were  ended. 
It  shall  be.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  the  kind 
hospitality  I  received,  although  nameless  here, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  w.  n.  b. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Oct.  Zd,  1853. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 
PLOWINO. 


as  there  is  a  spring  near  the  sammit?  I  found  a 
sweet  little  gin  of  some  three  years  of  ase  in  the 
house,  whose  pretty  manners  set  me  searching  my 
pockets  for  plums. 

It  was  much  easier  descending.  On  my  way 
down  I  met  the  proprieter  of  the  house  with  his 
horse  and  little  cart.  Ihe  load,  which  would  have 
been  just  a  freight  for  a  wheelbarrow,  seemed  quite 
enough  for  the  stout  horse,  which  stopped  every 
few  rods  upon  the  steep  ascent  to  take  breath. 

I  reached  the  cars  at  half-past  eleven,  and  was 
soon  back  again ,  with  my  bunch  of  broom  com  and 
pleasant  experience,  m  Springfield. 

Before  my  return  home  the  next  day  I  visited 
ihe  Cemetoiy  and  the  Arsenal.  The  Cemetery  is 
a  charmed  spot.  The  surface  is  one  series  of  vale 
and  hill  and  quiet  dell,  approached  by  winding 
paths.  The  deep  green  of  beautifal  trees  mingles 
with  the  light  from  the  spotless  marble.  The  mur- 
muring fountains  chant  a  continual  requiem  for 
the  dead,  while  the  spray  falls,  an  emblem  of  the 
mourner's  tears. 

The  new  Arsenal  is  worth  visitine.  The  war- 
den told  me  that  in  the  one  room  and  a  half,  now 
filled  with  guns,  there  were  one  hundred  thousand. 
In  all  the  arsenals,  there  are  three  hundred  thous- 
and muskets. 

They  are  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  fbur  thous- 
and a  month.  The  shops  are  filled  with  the  most 
ingenious  and  complicated  machinery,  which  ac- 
complishes the  wo»  with  a  speed  and  exaotoess 
teuly  wonderful  to  witness.  The  cost  of  the  arm 
IS  Mw  about  $7.60.   Ten  yean  ago  it  was  over  $17 

IBast  of  the  Armory  grounds  u  the  lot  endosed 


BT  HXNRT  F.   FRENCH. 

The  book  of  Job  is  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ton  about  fifleen  hundred  years  before  Christ's 
coming ;  and  the  writerof  it  speaks  of  Pfowiu^  with 
as  much  apparent  familiarity  as  you  ot  I  should 
mention  the  process  in  the  Farmer.  In  the  first 
chapter,  it  is  said  that  a  messeneer  came  unto 
Job,  and  said,  "  The  oxen  were  pIowiDg,  and  the 
asses  were  feeding  bende  them,  and  the  Saheans 
fell  upon  them  ana  took  them  away." 

For  more  than  three  thousand  years  men  haw 
been  .learning  how  to  plow.  It  is  the  most  com- 
mon and  fiimiliar  operation  on  every  farm ;  and 
yet,  perhaps,  is  worse  done  than  any  other  work. 
One  reason  is,  that  it  is  so  common  a  process,  one 
that  we  learn  to  perform,  in  some  way,  so  early 
in  life ;  that  it  is  as  mechanical  a  buoness  as  turn- 
ing the  grindstone,  and  few  farmers  think  of  ex- 
pending much  thought  about  the  matter.  Any- 
body is  thought  to  have  wit  enough  to  plow ;  and 
plowing,  especially  with  oxen,  being  a  slow,  dull 
Dusiness,  is  entrusted  to  slow  and  dull  people. 
Job  talks  like  a  thrifty  farmer,  and  his  live  stock, 
including  five  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  and  three 
thousand  camels,  would  indicate  that  his  farm 
work  was  worth  looking  after.  But,  like  many  of 
modem  times,  be  neither  held  the  plow  himself 
nor  required  his  boys  to  do  so ;  for,  on  that  un- 
lucky day  just  alluded  to,  *'  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters were  eating  and  drinking  wine  in  their  el£st 
brother's  house."  He  left  tbe  plowing  to  his  ser- 
vante,  just  as  most  of  us  do,  if  we  have  them. 

Ancient  and  common  as  plowing  is,  it  is,  per> 
haps,  done  with  less  intelligence  and  real  appreci- 
ation of  ite  advantages  than  any  other  farm  labor. 
Ask  the  first  half-dozen  plowmen  you  meet  at  their 
work,  what  good  it  does  to  plow  the  land,  and 
their  answers  vrill  indicate,  at  once,  how  much 
thought  they  have  given  the  subject.  One  thinks 
the  main  object  b,  to  kill  the  weeds  and  grass,  and 
another  to  make  easy  hoeing.  The  common  ]*- 
bcrer  alwavs  prefers  the  plow  which  carries  tks 
widest  work,  with  ver^  little  regard  to  pulverisa- 
tion. The  manifest  fault  in  plowing,  within  *niv 
personal  observation,  is,  the  use  of  plows  whion 
run  shoal  and  wide.  The  teamster  always  likes 
to  show  at  night  a  large  day's  work,  without  hurt- 
ing his  team ;  and  a  plow  which  runs  six  inches 
deep  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  geta  over  the  ground 
much  faster  and  easier  than  one  which  runs  eight 
inches  deep  and  a  foot  wide.  Turning  tbe  land 
over  is  thought  to  be  tiie  mun  object ;  and  in  this 
region,  where  oxen  are  more  abundant  than  men, 
four  or  six  oxen  are  often  used  upon  a  large  plow, 
to  do  the  work  which  one  yoke  would  perform 
much  better. 

Jethro  Tull  thouebtand  taught,  that  bv  thorou^ 
fuherizatioH  of  the  soil,  manure  might  be  dis- 
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pMised  with  eatlrely,  and,  although  this  waa  an 
enor,  it  had  niiioh  truth  in  it.  A  recent  aeries  of 
anftlyaea,  by  D.  A.  Wells,  reported  in  the  Mass. 
Tranaaotions  for  1851,  seems  to  support  his  oon- 
cLnaion,  that  a  principal  di£&rence  Mtween  a  yery 
fertile  soil  of  Ohio  and  an  almost  barren  soil  of 
Massachusetts  consisted  in  the  diflerence  in  the 
fineness  of  their  constituent  particles. 

The  chief  value  of  plowing  is,  that  it  loosens 
the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  thus  admits  a  free  <ar- 
dilation  of  air  and  moisture,  which,  by  chemical 
action,  disintegrate  or  break  down  the  stony  or 
mineral  portions  of  the  soU,  so  that  they  may  be 
more  readily  dissolved  and  taken  up  bytne  roots. 
By  the  same  process,  the  roots  are  enabled  to  pen- 
etrate more  readily,  and  wander  farther  in  search 
of  those  substances,  which,  hj  instinct,  they  have 
Ihe  power  of  sekctmg  for  their  food. 

None  of  these  objects  are  attained  by  merely 
taminf  over  a  solid  mass  of  earth  a  foot  square, 
fyressed  together  by  the  mould-board.  The  Double 
or  lilichigan  Plow,  I  regard  as  the  greatest  im- 
provement of  modem  times,  in  this  department  of 
nosbuidrv,  although  by  no  means  a  recent  dis^ 
oovery ;  for  Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Agii- 
oalture,  published  I  think  thirty  years  ago^ves 
a  drawing  of  one  much  like  those  nowus^,  yet  it 
is  new  to  most  of  our  farmers. 

At  most  of  the  cattle-shows  in  New  England, 
the  Michigan  Plow  has  been  seen  in  operation 
this  autumn ;  and  were  this  the  only  good  accom- 
plished bv  these  gatherings,  the  farmer  would  be 
well  paia  for  attending  them.  At  the  recent 
State  Fair  in  New  Hampshire,  several  were  exhib- 
ited in  use  at  the  plowme-match,  each  drawn  bv 
a  span  of  horses,  or  a  single  yoke  of  oxen,  through 
a  tough  sward,  by  no  means  free  from  stones,  and 
performing  the  work  to  the  admiration  of  all,  who 
nad  never  Defbre  seen  their  operation.  I  will  not 
any  all  were  pleased,  for  one  old  ;>£i^an,— -a  word 
^rhioh  I  use  here  of  course  in  its  pnmitive  sense, 
ss  signifying  merelv  a  person  from  the  country, — 
this  old  pagan  said  he  did  not  see  as  this  new- 
ftshioned  plow  was  of  much  use,  for  if  you  would 
only  harrow  the  land  plowed  with  the  common 
plows,  it  would  be  about  the  same ! !  He  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  by  accident,  for  the  diflerence  is 
just  about  this, — ^that  the  Doable  Plow  leaves  the 
land  pulverised,  as  if  well  harrowed,  without  be- 
ing trodden  down,  or  even  pressed  by  a  single 
foot  of  man  or  beast,  while  land  harrowed,  es- 
pecially with  oxen,  is  often  much  ii\jared  by 
kmmpfing. 

Plow  your  land  fine  and  deep,  is  the  advice 
which  our  farmers  most  need,  at  present.  It  is  a 
common  idea  that  deep  plowing  is  not  profitable 
unless  we  have  a  large  Quantity  of  manure .  There 
is  something  in  this  iaea,  though  not  much. — 
Plants,  as  before  hinted,  have  the  power  of  «e- 
hcUng  and  of  searching  for  manure,  as  they  have 
of  turning  towards  light.  Place  a  bone  m  the 
soil,  a  foot  from  almost  any  plant,  and  the  roots 
of  the  plant  will  find  it.  An  ordinary  crop  of  com 
sends  roots  into  every  inch  of  soU,  to  the  dbtftoe 
of  five  or  six  feet  vtom  their  stalks.  Make  the 
land  light  and  the  manure  fine,  and  the  plant  will 
do  the  rest.  It  does  not  devour  the  barren  sand, 
but  sucks  up,  with  its  thousand  little  mouths,  the 
elements  of^  nutrition  which  it  needs,  and  which 
are  dissolved  for  its  use. 
I  have  to-day  noticed,  at  an  excavation  near  the 


fitotory  in  Exeter,  the  roots  of  a  young  elm,  more 
than  twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  m  solid  gravel. 
Last  summer,  in  a  loose  sandy  soil,  in  this  pbice, 
where  a  well  had  been  taken  up,  I  saw  the  roots 
of  an  apple  tree,  which  penetrated  to  the  bottom 
thirteen  feet  by  measure.  The  apple  tree  was 
manifestly  in  search  of  vrater ;  what  the  elm  could 
have  been  seeking,  except  a  good  hearty  embrace 
of  mother  Earth,  is  not  so  readily  imagined. 

I  have  avoided  all  scientific  discussion  in  this 
article,  because  oar  friend  and  brother,  Hon.  F. 
Holbrook,^  has,  at  sundry  times  in  the  Farmer^ 
given  us  fine  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept 
as  to  the  structure  and  use  of  plows,  and  in  his 
society  the  position  of  learner  on  this  sulject  be- 
comes me  much  better  than  that  of  teacher. 


Exeter,  N.H.yOcl.  12/A,  1853. 


H.  F.   F. 


[From  the  new  edition  of  the  Poetical  Worke  of  Sir  Ed* 

WABO  BULWBS  Lf  TTOK.] 

FfMh  clidM  tlie  brook  aad  blows  the  galOi 

Yet  yonder  halu  the  quiet  mill; 
The  whlnlDg  wheel,  the  mehlng  sail, 

How  BotioBleee  and  etill. 

Six  daya  of  toil,  poor  child  of  OaiB, 
Thy  strength  Che  aliave  of  Want  may  bo^ 

The  soTcnth  thy  limbs  escape  the  chain— 
A  God  hath  made  thee  fteei 

Ah,  tender  was  the  Law  that  gare 

This  holy  respite  to  the  breast; 
To  breathe  the  gale,  to  watch  the  wave, 

And  know—the  wheel  mey  teat! 

Bat  where  the  wares  the  gentlest  glide, 
What  image  charms,  to  lift  thine  eyes' 

The  spire  reflected  on  the  tide 
Invites  thee  to  the  sklea. 

To  teach  the  soul  its  nobler  worth, 

This  rest  from  mortal  toils  is  given; 
Go,  snatch  the  brief  reprieve  from  earth. 

And  pass-— a  gnest  to  heaven. 

They  tell  me,  In  tSeir  dreaming  school, 

Of  Power  from  old  dominion  horled; 
When  rich  and  poor,  with  Joater  rale, 

fe^hall  share  the  altered  worid. 

Alas!  since  time  Itself  began. 

That  frble  hath  but  fooled  the  hoar} 
Each  age  that  ripens  Power  in  Man, 

Bet  subjects  Man  to  Power. 

Tet  every  day  In  seven,  at  least. 

One  bright  republic  shall  be  known; 
Man's  world  awhile  hath  surely  ceased. 

When  God  proclaims  his  own! 

Six  days  may  Rank  divide  the  poor, 

O  Dives,  from  thy  banquet  hall! 
The  seventh,  the  Father  opes  the  door, 

And  holds  His  feast  for  all! 


For  the  Neva  England  Farmer, 
ORANBBRRT  OULTURB. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  have  on  my  farm  a  boe  contain- 
ing eight  acres — soil  twelre  feet  deep,  formed  of 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,^  and  in  dry  weather 
I  can  team  over  any  part  of  it.  It  is  situated  00 
that  I  can  plow  it  very  eanly,  and  I  Ifeive  deter- 
mined on  making  a  cranberry  bog  of  it ;  and  my 
purpose  in  addressing  yon  at  this  time  is  toinqnire 
concerning  the  best  way  and  time  to  render  it  such. 

In  two  or  three  plaioes  small  patches  of  vines 
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have  sprane  uj)  and  grow  finely ;  some  advise  me 
to  sow  the  Derries — others  to  obtein  the  ^nes  and 
set  them  out ;  and  I  woold  feel  under  very  great 
obligations  to  Toa,  if  yon  would  inform  me  which 
you  consider  the  best  method  and  time,  &o. 

Respectfully  yours,   Frank  P.  Ssaburt. 
New  Bedford,  9  mo.  30M,  1853. 


Rbkarks. — ^We  can  only  reply  now  very  briefly. 
If  there  are  a  great  many  bushes  on  the  meadow, 
flow  it  until  they  are  l^ed,  then  clean  it  up  and 
set  the  vines.  If  there  are  hassocks,  cut  them  off 
dean  and  cart  them  away.  If  there  are  neither 
bushes  or  hassocks,  take  a  bog  hoe  and  cut  up  a 
turf  and  insert  the  vines.  The  vines  should  be 
taken  up  with  plenty  of  turf  and  soil,  and  the 
closer  you  set  them  the  sooner  will  the  ground  be 
covered.  There  is  much  difference  in  the  kinds  of 
cranberries,  the  oblong  being  larger  and  richer 
than  the  round  ones.  Transplant  as  early  as  you 
can  in  the  spring.  It  requires  6w  or  rix  years  for 
the  vines  to  arrive  into  bearing  from  the  seed. 


^     For  the  New  England  Fanner, 
BOUTHBRN  FABMllVGk 

Frisnd  Brown  : — ^I  have  been  visiting  some  of 
the  plantations  in  tlus  section  of  country,  and 
knowing  the  interest  you  take  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  fanning,  I  had  thought  a  description 
of  what  I  have  seen  might  not  be  uninteresting  to 

?ou  at  this  time.  First,  then,  the  plantation  of 
lol.  Wadb  Hampton,  which  is  about  3  miles  be- 
low here  on  the  rieht  bank  of  the  Congaree,  and 
oontuns  about  15,000  acres,  2500  of  which  is  riv- 
er bottom  land,  the  richest  lands  in  the  State. 
Cd.  Hamnton  has  the  finest  herd  of  Durham  cat- 
tle that  I  nave  ever  seen.  I  found  them  grazing 
in  a  pasture  of  some  500  acres,  where  the  grass 
was  from  one  to  two  feet  high ;  the^pasture  is  the 
part  of  the  bottom  lying  next  the  river,  and  in  the 
Bend,  so  that  the  river  bounds  three  sides  of  it.  The 
sight  of  the  cattle  on  such  a  plain,  with  nothing 
to  obstruct  the  view,  except  here  and  there  a 
stately  cotton-wood  tree  of  immense  size,  was  beau- 
tiful ;  but  when  taken  with  his  other  stock,  which 
consisted  of  about  30  horses,  380  sheep  and  about 
30  Cashmere  Roats,  the  view  surpassed  anything 
of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen  before.  Col.  Hamp- 
ton has  spaxed  no  expense  to  havejtiie  finest  and  pur- 
est stock  in  the  count]7, — ^his  favorite  cattle  are 
the  Durhams.  He  has  some  4  or  5  very  fine  Dev- 
on cows — and  some  Ayrshire  cows  that  are  hard  to 
beat.  His  stock  of  sheep  are  the  Bakewell,  and 
as  fine  a  flock  as  you  would  vrish  to  look  upon. 
His  Cashmere  ffoats  were  imported  some  few  years 
ago  from  Asia,  oy  Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  this  town, 
and  are  likely  to  prove  a  very  profitable  animal  for 
this  part  of  tne  country ;  their  wool  has  been  sold 
as  h&h  as  nine  dollars  a  pound.  He  has  one  of 
the  Brahmin  oattie  that  is  a  most  beautiful  animal, 
the  stock  of  which  was  imported  by  Dr.  Davis, 
with  the  goats,  The  hors^  I  will  say  nothing 
about,  eEiStpt  that  Col.  Hampton  has  stood  at  the 
head  for  many  years  of  those  engaged  in  rearing 
and  improving  that  noble  animal,  the  horse. 

His  cotton  crop  now  looks  well,  and  the  pros- 
pect is  that  it  will  be  an  Average  one.    His  com 


is  uneven  in  consequence  of  thea«vere  drought  we 
had  firom  April  1st  to  July  4 — vad  wiQ  harffly 
yidd  more  tnan  two-thirds  of  a  crop ;  one  field  1 
rode  through,  of  500'acres,  was  looxbig  well— • 
part  of  it  very  fine  indeed ;  as  I  sat  upon  my  hona 
the  stalks  were  above  ay  head.  Wb  method  of 
nusing  com,  is  to  plant  m  rows  one  way  4  feet 
apart,  and  works  it  but  one  way;  the  stalu  in  tbe 
rows  are  about  20  inches  or  2  feet  apart.  He  has 
been  experimenting  with  guano  on  his  com,  and 
he  told  me  he  thought  it  the  best  and  cheapest 
manure  that  can  be  used  on  his  lands — ^there  was 
a  very  maiked  difference  to  be  seen  in  his  com 
where  the  guano  was  applied,  both  in  the  stalk 
and  the  ear.  He  is  the  most  sangoine  advocate 
for  guano  that  I  have  met  with,  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Col.  H.'s  stodc  of  hogs.  Brahmin  geese 
and  Shanghai  fowls,  were  in  keepng  with  his  cat- 
tle. His  residence  is  on  an  eminence  that  over- 
looks the  vaUev  of  the  Congaree  for  many  miles, 
and  from  which  is  a  view  of  the  ridge  that  divides 
the  waters  of  the  £disto  and  the  Congaree.  In 
firont  of  the  house  is  a  flower  garden,  covering  an 
area  of  some  5  acres,  which  is  beautifully  laid 
out  and  filled  with  the  choicest  flowers  and  shrubs; 
the  display  of  roses  is  truly  magnificent.  In  tiis 
rear  Sfhis  house  is  the  vegetable  garden  and  firuH 
orchards,  which  are  ample,  and  in  which  I  found 
some  of  the  finest  peaches  I  have  ever  seen — varie- 
ties not  cultivated  with  ^on.  He  has  a  neat  manj 
grapes;  the  Lenoir  was  in  eating,  and  was  very 
one  and  delicious.  He  has  q[uite  an  apple  orcbardy 
which  is  young  yet,  but  1  saw  an  apple  that 
weighed  two  pounds,  that  grew  on  one  of  ms  young 
trees — the  variety  I  did  not  know;  the  trees  are 
healthy  and  grow  rigorously.  Col.  H.'s  residence 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  tastefully  hud  out 
that  there  is  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  proof 
of  which  I  need  only  to  aty  that  it  was  the  favor- 
ite resort  of  the  Iwnented  Daniel  Webeter  while 
on  a  visit  to  this  town  a  few  years  rince.  Adjoin- 
ing Col.  H.^s  plantation  on  the  nortlx  is  that  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Tatlor;  the  soil  and  crops  are  similar 
to  those  of  Col.  H.'s. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  a  fine  herd  of  oattie,  a  cross  of 
the  Durham  and  Ayrshire,  but  they  do  not  com- 
pare with  those  of  Col.  H.  Mr.  Taylor's  sheep 
are  a  cross  of  the  merino  on  the  Bakewell ;  they 
looked  very  fine  indeed ;  he  told  me  his  last  dip  of 
wool  averaged  5  1-4  lbs.  to  a  sheep.  The  rearing 
of  sheep  here,  I  think,  must  be  profitable,  and  the 
business  is  largdy  on  the  increase  in  this  section 
of  countrir;  the  nver  pastures  wluch  are  suljsat 
to  inundation  from  freshets  in  the  river  are  nearly 
valudess  for  planting,  but  they  afiord  the  finest 
pasturage  in  tne  world  for  cattie  and  sheep.  Yon 
will  excuse  this  bad  letter,  and  I  will  write  yoa  a 
description  of  the  fair  and  cattie  show  at  Aneusia, 
Qeo.,  and  will  write  a  better  letter  if  possible. 
Yours  truly,  a.  d. 

Columbia,  S,  C,  Aug,  36, 1853. 

RxxARKS. — In  some  of  his  future  letters  we 
hope  our  correspondent  will  give  us  the  average 
number  of  bushels  per  acre  of  the  several  crops 
cultivated  in  his  region. 


ExTRAORDiNAXT  SiTB  OF  A  Trxb. — At  the  village 
of  Witherley,  in  Leicestershire,  seven  miles  from 
Market  Bosworth,  a  goosebeny  tree,  with  a  stalk 
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^  tblck  as  a  stout  man's  thumb,  and  the  bush 
ftom  four  to  fiye  feet  in  diameter,  may  be  seen 
sorinnne  out  of  the  joint  in  the  stone  waU  of  the 
Xireh  tower,  at  a  height  of  84  feet  from  the 
CEOund.  It  has  grown  there  for  a  century  or 
'  more,  thriving  greatly  in  most  seasons,  and  dwmd- 
ling  and  pining  during  drought.  The  seed  was 
pobaUy  dropped  by  a  bird,  where  it  has  germi- 
nated. 


Our  thanks  are  due  the  Hon.  Frkderick  Hoxr 
BBooK,  and  the  gentlemanly  c^oers  of  the  society, 
for  their  kind  attentions,  and  to  Mr.  Hsmst  Exir 
LOGO  and  his  esinnable  lady,  for  the  hospitalilaCB 
of  their  house  during  our  stay. 


AaBXOUIiTURAZi  FAIR. 

At  WBSTinNSTER,  Vt. 

The  Show  for  Windham  County,  Vermont,  took 
plaoe  at  Westminster,  a  pleasant  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  4  miles  below  Bellows 
Falls,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Oct.  6  and  7.— 
Excellent  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  oo- 
oaffion  by  enclosing  25  acres  of  level  land  near  the 
village,  and  the  erection  of  tents,  booths,  &o.,  on 
the  grounds.  In  the  enclosure  the  whole  exhibition 
might  be  seen,  plowing  mateh,ffotting course  and 

an. 

The  entries  of  stock  were  not  very  numerous, 
not  so  much  so  as  we  had  expected  to  see  in  that 
Artilare^on  of  country.  Working  cattle  were  pre- 
sented in  considerable  number,but  we  are  confident 
were  not  the  best  the  county  could  produce.  There 
-were  some  fine  milch  cows  of  mixed  blood,  two  or 
three  fine,  and  probably  pure  blood  bulls,  and  some 
handsome  young  cattle.  The  swine  were  not  nu- 
merous or  remarkably  good.  The  Messrs.  Camp- 
BKLL  presented  specimens  from  their  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  are  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  description 
here.  There  were  also  poultry,  farm  implements, 
&o.,  on  the  ground.  But  in  horses,  the  Vermont- 
ers  run  away  from  us.  There  were  many  present 
of  great  spirit  and  beauty ;  if  they  don't  beat  the 
telegraph  in  speed,  it  is  because  they  cannot,  and 
not  because  they  lack  the  disposition. 

The  sl^ow  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  butter  and 
cheese,  did  not  do  credit  to  the  an<nent  renown  of 
Vermont.  She  must  not  trust  her  fame  entirely  to 
the  merits  of  her  noble  horses — the  field,  the  gar^ 
den,  the  dairy,  and  skill  in  household  manufius- 
tores  must  be  sustained  among  her  people,  or  her 
laurels  will  be  won  by  some  of  her  persevering  and 
watohful  sisters. 

There  is  evidently  a  want  of  system  and  arrange- 
Qxent — ^we  feel  bound  to  speak  the  truth  in  kind- 
ness— ^in  the  caring  out  of  the  objects  of  the  so- 
ciety. We  have  examined  the  premium  biU  with 
eare,  and  find  the  list  Uberal,  and  the  rules  judi- 
dous,  and  the  action  of  the  society  so  fiir,  such  as 
to  ensure  an  exhibition  to  command  the  admira- 
tion of  every  other  county  in  the  Stato.  The  de- 
-fidencies  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  the  imperfect  ar- 
rangements to  carry  out  their  original  designs. 
With  more  age  and  experience,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  a  few  energetic  spirits,  all  that  can  reas- 
onably be  dedred  may  be  speedily  accomplished. 
There  was  an  address  on  the  first  day  by  the  e<£tor 
of  this  paper. 


For  the  New  England  Farmtr, 

Mb.  Brown:- Dear  Sir, —The  sentiments  em- 
bodied in  the  enclosed  extract  are  such  as  it  is  de- 
drable  to  keep  before  "  Young  America  "  in  thw 
very  **  progressive  "  age  ;  and,  aa  I  have  noticed 
with  pleasure  your  endeavors  to  make  the  JV.  E. 
Farmer  exert  a  good  moral  influence,  I  venture  to 
bee  you  to  insert  it  among  your  selections. 

Respectfully  yours,  w. 


QovmonoNT  and  thb  Bible.— How  often  do  we 
hear,  from  the  halls  of  Congress  and  from  the 
press,  eulocnums  upon  our  republican  government, 
as  though  this,  dmply  and  alone,  were  the  soiwoe 
of  our  happiness  and  prosperity  as  a  nation.  Birt 
such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  government  which 
is  the  blessing;  government  is  an  evil,  though  a 
<«  necessary  evil.^  It  is  the  BibU  that  |^ves  ^ood 
government,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  our  bappmess 
and  prosperity ;  it  is  this,  alone,  which  has  ^ven 
us  a  "  power  on  earth."  France,  or  any  other  na- 
tion, can  easily  form  a  republican  government,  but 
so  long  as  they  are  unenlightoned  by  the  truths 
of  the  word  of  God,  they  may  as  well  have  an  em- 
peror as  a  preddent.  Let  us  remember  that  we 
owe  our  liber^  to  God,  and  not  to  any  wisdom  of 
man  exhibitea  m  laws  or  constitutions.  So  long 
as  we  make  his  Word  our  chart,  we  shall  ride 
safely  through  the  storms  of  life ;  but  that  re- 
jected, we  grope  in  heathenish  blindness. 

Sundcn/fOct,  9^A,  1863. 

Rmakks.— We  not  only  believe  the  above,  and 
mean  to  refer  to  the  book  mentioned  for  our  own 
chart  in  life,  but  thank  our  correspondent  for  his 
willingness  to  aid  in  keeping  the  world  **  on  the 
right  track."  

MA88A0HUSBTT8  IiANDS  IK  MAINS. 

We  have  already  apprised  our  readers  of  the 
final  acceptance  by  the  Maine  Legidature  of  the 
propodtion  to  purchase  the  public  lands  in  that 
State  belonging  to  Massachusetts.  The  lands  in- 
duded  in  this  sale  are  as  follows :  35,535  acres  of 
un^vided  lands,  and  424,569  acres  of  lands  hdd 
in  severalty— all  contained  in  the  first  five  ranges ; 
and  265,408  acres  west  of  these  ranges,  held  in 
severalty  unincumbered,  414,245  acres  undividM, 
and  268,544  hdd  in  severalty  which  are  permitted 
mostiy  for  dx  or  seven  yeaM.  The  price  paid  is 
$362,500.  The  sum  of  $112,500  was  appropriated 
in  part  payment  for  the  land.  The  remainder  of 
the  debt  is  to  be  provided  for  by  certificates 
of  stock,  in  sums  not  less  than  $10,000  each,  with 
coupons  for  each  year's  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  the  stock  to  be  redeemable 
at  such  times  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Treasurer  of 
Maine  shall  be  advisable,  not  exceeding  twenty 
years. 
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One  half  of  the  sum  receiyed  by  Maaeachosetts 
for  these  lands  will  be  added  to  the  common  school 
fond,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Western  Railroad 
Shiking  fand.  The  school  fund  now  amodnts  to 
$1,202,67688,  to  which  will  be  added  the  further 
earn  of  $181,250,  or  one-half  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  this  sale  of  the  Mfune  lands.  The  amount 
of  the  school  fund  is  limited  by  law  to  a  million 
and  a  half.  There  is  a  provision  ia  the  amended 
Constitution  to  increase  it  to  two  million  dollars. 


For  ike  iVeto  Engtand  Farmer. 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON  SETTING  YOUNG  TREB0  FOR  OBCHABDIN6 
IN  MASSikCHUSBTTS. 

I  have  read  authors  from  France,  Lone  Island, 
Washington  and  other  places,  to  tittle  advantage. 
They  can  send  their  books  and  trees,  bnt  they 
cannot  send  their  climate  and  soil.  I  have  nur- 
dhased  trees  from  the  above  places,  likewise  fiom 
New  Jersey  and  towns  on  the  North  River.  They 
are  not  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.    I  would 

S*ve  three  times  as  much  for  a  tree  nown  from 
le  seed  in  or  near  Essex,  Suffolk,  r^orfolk,  or 
Middlesex  county. 

In  determining  the  right  time  for  setting  trees 
in  the  autumn,  f  have  compared  them  to  the  hu- 
man body.  I  say  I  am  like  a  nursery  tree  that  I 
am  ffoing  to  move.  What  is  it  that  continues  my 
life  from  week  to  week,  and  so  on  ?  It  cannot  be 
my  food,  for  that  is  earth,  prepared  hj  fidlen  wis- 
dom to  suit  fallen  appetite.  Neither  is  it  air.  It 
is  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  body — so  is 
it  in  the  tree.  Stop  it,  in  either  or  both  of  them, 
and  death  will  ensue.  Now  how  shall  we  take 
the  advantage  of  this  blood  ?  In  moving  the  tree 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  wound  its  feet  or  roots.  It 
will  not  do  to  move  it  in  the  full  flow  of  sap,  as  in 
summer,  for  then  the  sap  is  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses than  healing.  It  will  not  do  to  move  it  late 
in  the  fall,  when  the  sap  is  still,  and  there  is  no 
action  to  heal  the  vcrounaed  part.  We  must  take 
the  medium  flow  of  sap,  after  the  last  growth  of 
the  tree  is  over,  as  in  the  last  of  Sept.  or  October. 

Last  year  I  transplanted  260  young,  unbudded, 
nursery  apple  trees  about  the  middle  of  October. 
The  land  upon  which  I  set  them,  was  a  rou|;h 
|Hece,  which  had  previously  been  covered  with 
wild  bushes  and  brambles.  I  took  less  pains  in 
movine  them,  than  I  ever  did  with  any  trees,  for 
I  oarea  more  about  getting  them  out  of  the  nur^ 
seiy,  and  improving  the  land,  than  I  did  about 
them,  in  hoeing  them  through  the  summer,  I 
found  only  three  or  four  dead  ones.  Many  of  them 
made  wood  from  two  or  three  inches,  to  a  foot  in 

length. 

Dut  fall,  I  sold  a  thrifty  pear  tree  to  one  of  my 
ndehbors.  He  claimed  the  right  to  dig  it  him- 
self and  kept  it  in  the  ground  until  the  frost  had 
stripped  it  of  its  leaves — then  he  moved  it.  In  the 
spring  it  put  out  a  few  leaves,  and  appeared  as 
tnou^  it  would  live,  but  these  soon  dropped  off, 
and  it  died,  although  he  watered  it  well. 

I  sold  quite  as  large  a  cherry  tree  to  a  man  in 
Salem,  early  in  October.  He  took  it  immediately 
home  and  set  it  out.  He  told  me  the  next  season, 
that  the  tree  had  put  out  well,  and  had  madeoon- 
(tiderable  new  wood. 


As  regards  spring  setting,  there  is  little  to  b» 
said.  Common  sense  tells  us  the  sooner  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  sround  the  better  for  trans^anting. 
Last  March  Iset  sixty  apple  trees  for  orchard 
trees.  In  two  or  three  instances  I  met  froat. 
£very  one  of  them  lived,  and  many  of  them  made 
new  wood,  from  three  and  four  to  twelve  and  four- 
teen inches.  Some  of  them  bore  scattering  applea 
of  full  size. 

It  is  more  than  fiftv  years  since  I  first  set  trees. 
I  have  set  them  in  all  stages  of  the  cireulation  of 
the  sap,  except  in  summer.  I  am  satisfied  thai 
just  in  proportion  as  the  setting  of  the  trees  is 
neglected  until  after  the  proper  time,  so  will  they 
be  nindered  in  healing  and  in  shifting  roots,  aaa 
will  come  forward  with  less  growth.  I  have  set 
them  after  the  buds  had  begun  to  open.  These 
oflen  live  and  often  make  stunted  trees. 

Jonathan  Botce. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
GARaBT. 

Friend  Brown  : — ^I  haTc  recentiy  cured  several 
cases  of  Garget  by  administerineoneor  two  drops 
of  Aconite,    nave  you,  or  any  of  your  readers  ev- 
er treated  cattie  aner  the  Homeopathic  system  ? 
I  have  for  several  years  endeavorea  to  do  so^— and 
considering  my  want  of  anatomical  and  phynolog- 
ical  knowledge,  vrith  very  enoottrag^lg  suoeess.    I 
doubt  not  that  some  of  vour  readers  will  smile,  if 
not  indulge  in  a  heartv  laueh,  at  this  statement. 
All  I  ask  of  them  is,  that  they  would  try  the  above 
remedy  for  the  Qarget,  at  toe  next  opportnmty. 
I  have  often  used  toe  garget  root  or  p(»e  {PhyUh- 
lacca  decandra)  with  success,  but  I  always  believed 
it  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  milk. 
Aconite  does  not  have  this  efiisct. 

Yours,  &c.,  MmoT  Pratt. 

Concord,  Ou.  11, 18^. 


Rekarxs. — ^That  the  poke  root  is  a  dangerone 
remedy  in  unsUlful  hands,  we  do  not  doubt,  and 
is  often  the  source  of  injury  to  the  cow.  We  have 
practiced  the  homeopathic  treatment  vrith  the  hap- 
piest results.  A  friend  informed  us  the  other  day 
that  he  once  cored  a  case  of  blind  staggers  in  a 
horse  valued  at  three  hundred  ddlars,  by  admiii- 
istering  three  doses  of  stramonium  in  the  couxbs 
of  six  or  eight  weeks.  If  this  worst  of  all  disesses 
in  the  horse  can  be  cored,  we  believe  any  other 
may  be.    Try  Mr.  Pratt's  remedy. 


THB  SEASON. 


October,  up  to  the  lith,  has  been  nnofiually 
cool,  wet  and  vrindy.  During  the  early  momboig 
of  the  9th,  there  vras  vivid  lightning  accompanied 
by  heavy  thunder  and  rain.  Now, — the  14  th — 
there  is  the  beautiful  October  sun  and  calm,  and 
appearances  of  Indian  summer.  The  grass  is 
still  green  and  abundant,  and  as  late  as  the  12th 
we  have  noticed  hay-making  going  on.  There  hae 
been,  as  yet,  no  severe  frosts,  so  that  cabbages  and 
turnips  are  still  growing  rapidly.  On  the  night 
of  the  14th,  there  was  the  first  heavy  frost. 
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MD3K1HOUH  PBAB. 

Tbft  Iriiib  of  wliioh  the  kbore  engnring  ia  a 
portnjt,  waa  grown  in  tbe  garden  of  tin.  Cou, 
widow  of  the  laU  S.  W.  Cole,  Eaq.  It  \a  not  jet 
oommon  among  us,  and  petb^M  its  merita  are  not 
fnllj  deEoed.  Mr.  Oolb,  however,  thongbt  it 
wortbj  a  plaoeio  all  good  gardena.  Hia  descrip- 
tion of  it  ia  that  it  ia  rather  large  ;  roDndiah  to 
oboTBte ;  gcoeniah  jellow,  with  manj  dark  apecks, 
and  much  maaet,  ■eldom  a  tcowniah  blush  ;  atem 
long,  medial,  in  a  narrow  oarity  ;  ea!y«  alight, 
open,  in  a  alight  or  with  no  depresmon ;  Oeah  jel- 
lowiah-wbjte,  very  fine,  tender,  melUng,  juicy,  ol 
a  aweet,  high, aromatic  flavor.  15th  Aug.  to  10th 
Sept.  Nadve  of  Ohio.  We  find  it  perfectly  hardy 
bare  and  a  great  grower.  Probably  well  adapted 
to  a  aHII  more  northern  cnltare. 

A  PbouficPurTrbi.— IbePorffmowACAroa- 
icb  etatea  that  in  a  garden  in  that  city  ia  a  St.  Ad- 
drew'a  pear  tree,  which  haa  borne  three  cropa  of 
peare  the  present  season,  and  ia  now  in  bad  for 
the  fourth  crop. 

^r  A  beantiful "  Vichnia  Re^"  Dower  waa 
Uoom  at  Sayer'a  garden,  Cbijpnati,  on  Tbureday 


BIHIBITION  OF  HORSES  AT  SPBIHa- 
FIBIJ>. 

OctolBI  19,  SO,  SI  mB  SS,  195S. 

This  popnlar  and  important  moremeDt  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Tbe  improvement  of  out  breeds  of 
Horses  la  a  matter  of  consequence,  not  only  to  (A« 
farmer,  bat  to  every  other  dasa  of  people.  Only 
one  hotse  in  fifty  in  tbe  ooonby  towna  oan  ba 
c^ed  a  good  animal.  In  the  cities  the  propor- 
of  good  onea  may  be  better,  aa  they  dnun  tha 
conntrj  of  the  finest  boraea,  both  for  speed  and 
draft.  Let  ns  take  hold  of  this  enterprise  "  witli 
a.  will,"  and  make  somethiog  come  out  (^  it  that 
sbtdl  take  the  place  of  oor  diminutive,  crooked* 
legg'd  and  weuened  things  called  horses,  tbal 
mope  about  hitofaad  to  our  tehioles,  and  "  dng 
their  slow  length  along  "  oar  brma. 

BULES  AND  BEOULATIONS. 

1.  Horses  intended  for  exhibition  and  premium, 
for  sale,  should  be  entered  with  the  Becording 

Secretary.  H.  S.  Nuyes,  on  or  before  Satnrday, 
Oct.  15, 1853.  On  payment  of  the  entrance  fee, 
a  oheok  will  be  given,  which  moat  be  preaanted 
when  the  horse  ia  bronght  to  tbeeihibition  gronnd. 

2.  Horses  intended  for  sole  will  be  labeled  a&- 
cordingly,  bnt  cannot  be  withdrawn  nntU  the 
close  w  the  exhibition,  exoept  by  written  peinii- 
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sion  of  the  Board  of  Mannflera,  and  there  will  be 
no  return  of  freight  money  oy  the  Railroads  on  all 
horses  sold. 

3.  Pedigree,  proofs  of  origm  and  age,  mast  be 
famished,  if  required^  for  every  hone  oftred  for 
prenuam. 

4.  A  Board  of  Jadgea  will  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine all  horses  entered,  who  wiy  award  premi- 
1UDB  agreeably  to  the  annexed  list,  which  will  be 
paid  or  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

5.  All  horses  entered  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the 
owners.  The  most  effectual  means  will  be  taken, 
through  the  agency  of  the  police  and  otherwise, 
to  guard  and  protect  the  noises  exhibited ;  bat 
the  Managers  cannot  be  responsible  for  injuries 
that  may  be  occasioned  by  accident  or  otherwifie. 

6.  Owners  or  agents  oflerins  horses  for  jgremium 
or  exhibition,  will  receive  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  exhibition  grounds,  but  in  no  ease  transfer- 
able. 

7.  The  exhibition  will  occupy  <*  Government 
Square,"  directly  east  of  the  United  States  Ar- 
mory grounds,  which  will  be  properly  enclosed  for 
the  purpose.  Stalls  for  horses  and  seats  for  spec- 
tators will  be  provided ;  also,  a  suitable  course 
for  trials  of  specKl  and  the  display  of  horses. 

8.  Entrance  fees  will  be  charged  as  follows, 
via: — 

For  all  horses  or  spans  of  horses  entered  for 
nremium,  $5 ;  for  all  horses  or  spans  entered 
tor  exhibition  and  sale,  $3 ;  for  each  nerson,  with 
privilege  of  seat,  season  ticket,  $1 ;  tor  each  per- 
son, single  ticket,  25  cents  ;  seats^  12}  cents. 

9.  Persons  wishing  for  moreparticnlar  informa- 
tion will  address  (post-paid)  William  Stowe,  Cor- 
responding Secretary  and  General  Agent  of  the 
Exhibition,  Springfield,  Mass. 

LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 

To  be  awarded  at  the  Great  NatioQal  Exhibition  of  Imported 

Blood  and  American  Breeda  of  Hoiaaa,at  Bpringfleld, 

Mass.,  Oct.  19th,  80th,  Slat  and  SSd,  18S3. 


BTAIXIOiro. 

For  the  best  Stallion  of  7  years  and  over, 

let  premiom,  9800 

Std       do.  100 

8d       do.  60 

4lb      do.       a  silter  goblet  valaed  at  85 

For  the  best  Stallion  of  4  yeara  and  under  7, 

lat  premium,  $100 

8d       do.  50 

8d       do.       a  allrer  goblet  Talned  at  85 

OELDIIVGS. 

For  the  best  gelding  of  i  years  and  OTer, 

lat  preminm,  100 

8d       do.  50 

8d       do.  85 

4ih      do.       a  silver  goblet  Talned  at  20 

BBBEDIKO  MABBS. 

For  the  beat  Brtedlng  Mare  of  4  yean  sad  «▼•!>, 

1st  premium,  $100 

2d       do.  60 

8d       do.  85 

4th     do.       a  silter  goblet  talued  ai  80 

BBSaSDIBG  MABES  WITH  FOAL  BT  TEOEIB  SIDE. 


1st  premium, 

2d       do.       a  alWer  goblet  valued  at 

HATCHED  H0BSE9. 


$50 
85 


FANCY   H0B9SB. 

For  the  beet  spaa  of  Fancy  Horses  of  4  years  and  OTer,. 
lat  preminm^  $loo 

2d       do.  50 

Sd       do.       aailrergoblet  TalueJat  85 

COLTS. 

For  the  best  Stallion  of  8  years  old, 

iBt  premium,  $09 

2d       do.  » 

3d       do.       a  silrer  goblet  Talned  at  21P 

Best  Filly,     '  85 

For  the  best  Stallion  of  2  yoarv, 

1st  premiun^  $85 

2d       do.       a  silTer  goblet  Talned  at  8^ 

Fest  Filly,              do.        do.       do.  20 

For  the  best  Btidllon  of  1  year, 

1st  premium,  $85 

2d       do.       fr  silver  goblet  Taloed  at  20 

Best  Filly,  20 

fABM  OB  DRAUGHT  HORSES. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Farm  or  Draught  Horses, 

Istpiemiom,  $50 

2d       do.  25 

8d       do.       a  stiver  goblet  Talned- at  9^     ^ 

Best  single  do., 

1st  premium,  $25 

8d       do.       a  silTer  goblet  Talned  at  80 

'  PONIES* 

For  the  Best  pafr  of  Ponies,  .  • 

1st  premium^,  $50 

8d       do.  85 

3d       do*     ■  a  silver  goblet  Talued  at  SO 

In  addition  to  the  premiums  aboye  stated,  9 
liberal  sum  of  money,  with  Medals  and  DiplomaB, 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  od 
Premiums,  to  be  distributed  by  them  to  such  ex- 
hibitors as,  in  their  discretion,  they  shall  deen» 
most  deserving. 

George  D wight,  President, 
Jas.  M.  Thovpson,  'Mce  IVeudent. 
WiLLLAH  Stowb,  Secretary. 


For'JkB  Ifew  England  Farmer. 
KINDS  OF 


For  the  best  span  of  Matched  Horses  of  4  years  and  OTer, 
1st  premium,  $100 

2d       do.  50 

Sd       do.  85 

4th     do.       a  allTer  goblet  valued  at  80 


BT  A^G.   OOmNOS. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three  kinds  Of  miii<* 
isters  m  the  ohuvch,  namely,  those  whom  God 
has  nade  such,  those  that  man  has  made»  and 
those  who  were  never  made  at  all. 

It  is  possible  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  phy- 
sicians, who  may  be  known  by  clasaine  as  fol- 
lows:—The  physician  who  heals,  the  physician 
who  kills,  and  the  physician  who  lets  his  patients 
live  or  die  as  they  will,  without  hiadrance. 

There  may  be  three  kinds  of  lawrers  in  the 
world,  answering  to  the  idea  of  the  lawyer  who 
serves  his  client,  the  lawyer  who  serves  himself, 
and  the  la?ryer  who  is  or  service  to  nobody. 

These  three  make  up  the  trio  of  "  The  letmed 
professions."  As  we  belons,  just  now,  to  the  «m- 
learned  profession  ^  the  profession  of  a  fiurmer,  in 
which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  student  to  admit, 
whether  others  do  or  do  not  allege,  that  he  is 
<'  an  ignoramus,"  we  will  presume  to  say  that  in 
our  profession  there  are  also  three  classes,  indn- 
ding  the  farmer  who  is  a  farmer,  the  farmer  who 
is  no  farmer,  and  the  farmer  who  cannot  make  a 
farmer. 

As  in  a  great  many  matters  it  is,  that  the  last 
thing  spoken  of  is  the  first  thing  to  be  conridered, 
so  we  will  have  it  in  this,  and  take  a  little  look  at 
Xhe  man  who  can  never  become  a  farmer. 

When  we  see  a»man  who  now  has  or  has  had 
some  other  way  of  making  or  of  getting  money, 
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and  then  tarns  to  and  lays  out  his  money  in  large 
sams  upon  some  litUe  farm,  from  year  to  year, 
and  yet  gets  small  crops  compared  with  the  large 
expenditure,  and  thinKs  that  by  so  doing  he  is  a 
&rmer ;  and  if  he  gets  a  large  crop  at  a  very  large 
cost  that  he  is  a  greai  farmer,  we  remember  a  say- 
ing of  Uncle  Tim,  that  '<  That  fellow  never  can 
become  a  farmer,  no  how.** 

Again,  when  we  see  a  man  who  does  nothing  on 
ft  farm,  not  even  to  oversee  the  work  of  a  farm, 
but  is  shut  up  from  year  to  year  almost,  among 
learned  essays  and  dissertations,  all  prepared  to 
enliffhten  our  dark  comer  of  the  professional  world, 
we  think  what  old  father  Blunt  used  to  say  when 
he  saw  such  a  thing.  **  Well  now  there,"  he 
would  say,  **  that  are  is  just  the  thing  that  can*t 
be  done  no  way,  for  that  are  fellow  never  can 
make  himself  a  mrmer." 

The  sum  and  substance,  in  simple  and  com- 
pound, of  all  this  matter,  is  just  this,  as  we  look 
^ftt  it.  The  man  who,  with  good  health,  and  a 
good  soil  to  work  upon,  cannot  make  his  farm  a 
means  of  real  and  positive  income,  without  lessen- 
ing the  value  of  the  farm,  is  no  fkrmer.  Still,  he 
may  overcome  all  these  deficiencies,  and  if  so,  he 
can  become  a  farmer.  If  he  investigates  princl 
pies,  by  bis  practice  he  will  prove  those  principles, 
ftnd  be  able  thereby  to  improve  his  farmms. 

A  farm  which  should  be  held  at  any  vSuation 
equal  to  a  single  red  cent,  must  be  a  farm  which 
can  be  made  to  produce,  from  year  to  year,  a  suf- 
ficient amount  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  cultivating 
it — the  cost  of  team  work  upon  it,  the  wear  of  im- 
plements, the  v^alue  of  manures  applied  to  it,  the 
taxes,  the  interest  of  its  cost  or  vuuation,  and 
something  besi  ies.  A  farm  that  oannot  be  made 
to  do  so  much  is  worth  nothings  only  to  help  hold 
the  world  together. 

We  may  consider  a  small  fiirm  as  worth  $1000, 
ftnd  then  put  it  upon  debt  and  orectit  as  follows  : 

Fabm.— Dk. 

To  interest  on  S  iOOO $60 

Taxes •.  .^ 8 

Team  work,  horse  and  oxen... 50 

Manure 40 

Labor ^ 160 

Wear  of  implements ....10 

And  the  amount  will  be .....$818 

We  may  give  credit  to  it  as  follows : 

Farm,— Cft. 

To  Hay $8> 

Com 85 

Potatoes r ....... .20 

All  other  fleld  and  garden  crops 60 

Pastaring ,^ 20 

And  the  amount  will  be $295 

Now  suppose  the  owner  to  have  his  farm  free 
of  debt  when  he  begins  his  efibrt  at  farming  on 
such  a  farm,  we  may  subtract  from  the  debtor 
table  the  amount  of  interest  on  the  $1000  which 
it  cost;  and  $60  t^ken  from  $318  would  leave 
$258.  This  would  leave  the  farmer  who  par- 1 
chases  a  farm  at  such  a  price,  and  cultivates  it 
with  such  a  return,  the  same  as  beine  without 
property  and  payine interest  on  a  debt  of  $883,33 ; 
for  the  expenses  of  nis  farm  would  be  $53  yearly 
more  than  the  farm  would  pay. 

There  is  a  peat  deal  of  such  farming.  To  this 
subject  we  direct  attention,  because  mrming  for 
pleasure  and  not  for  profit  is  not  making  fkrming 
a  business.  The  true  farmer  makes  farming  a 
bomness,  not  a  play  for  his  amusement.  He  must 
also  make  it  a  profitable  business. 


Most  of  the  farms  of  New  England  are  doubtless 
capable  of  being  made  profitable  to  the  owaen 
and  cultivators.  Many  of  them  now  fall  far  short 
of  it.  This  marks  and  measures  the  defective 
state  of  our  agriculture. 

A  true  farmer  is  one  who  has  become  so  well 
skilled  in  his  business  that  he  can  make  enough 
from  the  ooltivation  of  a  good-soiled  farm  to  meet 
all  expenses,  pay  interest,  deal  with  all  men  with- 
out niggardly  littleness,  contribute  an  honorable 
share  to  the  generous  interests  of  the  times,  and 
lay  up  something  with  which  to  meet  any  extra- 
ordinary call,  or  do  a  necessary  good  deed  at  a 
mementos  warning.  Too  little  of  our  farming  now 
meets  thb  idea. 

Mason,  N.  H. 

For  the  iVeto  England  Farmv, 
ANTHRAOTTB  GOAL  ASHES. 

Mr.  Editor: — Can  you  inform  a  constant  reader 
of  your  valuable  paper,  whether  the  ashes  of  An- 
thracite Coal,  are  of  use  for  agricultural  purposes! 
Can  they  be  need  to  advantage  on  land  moderate- 
ly light!  Are  they  good  for  trees?  Should  the 
coarser  parts  be  siftSi  out  before  using? 

An  answer  to  these  questions  will  greatly  oblige 
one  who  has  in  yain  attempted  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory information  from  his  neighbors. 

rkwtatmUe. 


Remarks. — We  haye  no  doubt  that  the  ashes  of 
anthracite  coal  are  yalnable  fertilheers.  Where 
spread  on  somewhat  low  English  grass  land,  fine 
results  haye  been  realized  ;  about  trees  they  keep 
the  ground  light  and  porous  t  and  really  add  fertil- 
Ldng  matter,  valuable  to  the  tree,  as  will  be  se^ 
by  the  analyses  below. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  anthracite  will  va- 
ry, of  oonxse,  like  that  of  the  coal  itself  The  fol- 
lowing analyses  by  Prof.  Norton  of  Yale  College, 
were  made  from  seyeral  pecks  of  ashes,  obtained 
from  a  grate  in  which  the  coal  had  been  burned 
in  the  usual  way,  due  precaudon  being  observed 
not  to  intermingle  the  ash  with  any  yege table  re- 
mains from  the  fuel  employed  in  building  the  fires. 
The  constituents  of  100  parts  of  the  ashes  of  white 
and  red  coal  yielded  of 

JFkiU  Ash.  Rtd  Jak. 

Matter  insolable  in  acids 68.68 .85  65 

Soluble  silica 0.09 1.94 

Alumiaa 8.86 4M 

Iron V *-?8- 

Lime Sll. 

Magnesia 0.19. 


Boda 0.88. 

Potaah 0.15. 

Phosphoric  acid o.80. 

Snlphnric  acid 0.S6. 

Chlorine 0.09. 


.£.83 
.0.16 
.8.01 
.0.16 
.0.11 
.0.87 
.0.48 
.0.01 


99.98 


100.11 


These  dose  and  interesting  analyses,  says  Ph>- 
fessor  Norton,  afibrd  us  much  light  upon  the 
constitution  of  coal  ash,  and  enable  the  chemist 
who  has  studied  these  subjects  to  say  at  once  and 
with  confidence,  that  this  ash  is  of  some  value  as 
a  manure,  and  should  by  all  means  be  so  applied 
in  cases  where  it  can  be  obtunei  cheaply. 

In  an  analysis  by  M.  Klaproth,  he  found  coal 
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Mhes  lo  ooii8»t  almost  entirely  of  the  various 
•arths,  a  small  portion  of  charcoal,  and  the  saline 
matters  pf  which  the  sulphate  of  lime,  (gypsum) 
and  lime  constitute  about  a  fourth. 

In  some  oomparatiTe  experiments  made  by  Lord 
Aabbmabub,  he  found  that  as  a  top  dressing  for 
most  of  the  grasses,  there  is  no  application  supe- 
rior to  coal  ashes. 

In  his  Gardener^s  Magazine,  Mr.  Loudon  giyee 
the  statement  of  a  correspondent,  who  says  he 
* 'sowed  on  the  I5th  of  May  three  rows  of  Swedish 
Turnip.  No.  1,  was  manured  with  well-rotted 
dang  from  an  old  melon  bed.  No.  2,  with  the  tops 
of  cabbages  just  come  into  bloom.  No.  3,  with 
eoal  ashes.  They  vegetated  about  the  same  time, 
but  the  row-  manured  with  the  cabbage  tops 
seemed  to  suflbr  most  from  the  drought ;  the  sea- 
son being  hot  and  dry , they  made  little  progress  un- 
til the  end  of  August,  and  in  November  they  were 
a  middling  or  rather  a  bad  crop.  The  row  manured 
with  coal  ashes  had  all  along,  a  more  luxuriant 
appearance  than  the  other  two.  The  rows  were  20 
yards  in  length,  3  feet  apart,  and  15  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  I  took  them  up  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  they  weighed  as  follows  :  No.  1, 78  lbs. ; 
No.  2,  88  lbs.';  No.  3,  121  lbs. ;  which  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  coal  ashes." 

We  would- call  the  attention  of  *'M.  C,"  to 
this  article,  who  inquired  whether  *'coal  ashes 
eould  be  used  with  any  benefit  in  agriculture;" 
on  page  341  of  last  year*s  volume.  We  had  not 
time  then  to  remark  upon  it,  and  referred  it  to  our 
correspondent.  See  also  an  article  on  page  474, 
same  volume,  by  Mr.  Willlui  Stovxb,  of  West 
Hartford  ,'Ct.,  whose  experience  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  coal  ashes  is  valuable  as  a  fertil- 
izer. 

MEADOW  MUB. 

Though  urged  so  often,  we  must  suggest  agun 
to  the  farmers  the  importance  of  getting  up  a  large 

Quantity  of  this  valuable  absorbant  and  rertilizer. 
[aul  it  upon  the  uplands  ready  for  the  com  land 
next  earing,  by  placing  a  larffo  shovel-full  in  each 
hill,  mmgled  with  a  handful  of  guano.— iV.  E. 
Farmer, 

Don't  do  any  such  thing.  Die  the  mud  and 
make  a  pile,  mixing  a  bushel-of  lime  with  each 
oart-load,  which  you  have  slacked  with  brine  as 
strong  as  salt  can  make  it.  Use  this  substance  in 
your  stable  to  absorb  the  urine  and  gases.  Don't 
pat  a  handful  of  guano  in  the  hill,  unless  you  wish 
to  kill  your  seed.— iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

RxKABKS.^The  New  York  Tribune  has  "trav- 
elled out  of  the  record*'  in  its  teachings  and  com- 
ments on  our  suggestion  as  to  the  use  of  meadow 
mud.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sort  of  teach- 
ing which  discourages  the  fiirmer  more  than  any 
thing  else.  Talk  to  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers 
about  mixing  a  cask  of  lime  with  each  carHoad  of 
muck,  at  a  cost  of  $1  to  $1,25  for  each  cask,  and 


this  to  be  slacked  with  brine  as  strong  as  salt  trwn 
make  it ! !  What  would  the  fiirmer's  com  oos^ 
per  bushel,  with  his  manure  made  by  this  expen- 
sive process.  No,  no,  no !  Haul  op  the  mud  and 
let  it  freeze,  and  to  a  shovel  full  of  it  to  each  hiQ, 
in  the  spring,  add  a  half  gill,  or  a  whole  one,  of 
good  Peravian  guano,  mix  it  thoroughly,  and  not 
a  kernel  of  your  com  shall  be  injured  by  it.  We 
speak  from  our  personal  practice,  as  well  as  that 
of  many  about  us.  The  Triburte  must  be  in  the 
harness  and  furrow  a  littie  longer,  before  its  doc- 
trines on  these  subjects  can  be  considered  reliar 
ble.  

Fw  Me  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 

TBB  MONTHLY  FARMER  FOR  SEP- 
TEMBER. 

So  various  and  extensive  are  the  subjects  die- 
cussed  by  the  editor  and  the  numerous  correa-* 
pendents  of  the  Farmer,  that  I  am  able  to  dve 
only  a  bald  index  instead  of  a  Review  orits 
monthly  contents. 

ABROAD. 

Agriculture  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  p.  398  ; 
Eraption  of  Manua  Loa,  p.  399. 

AORICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Advocated  by  "  J.  H.  R."  Dorchester,  in  an  ar- 
ticle headed  "Wants  of  Agriculture,"  p.  394.  He 
particularly  specifies  **  the  vdriety  of  treatment 
required  for  the  various  kinds  of  soils — the  proper 
mode  of  preparation  and  application  of  manures-* 
the  adaptedness  of  particular  crops  to  particular 
localities,  and  the  nroper  succession  of  crops,  "as 
suljects  on  which  ne  anticipates  a  college  would 
throw  light. 

ART. 

Notice  of  taking  views  of  Mount  Vemon,  to  be 
used  in  an  ornamental  diploma  of  membership  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Society,  p.  412. 

BEES. 

Notice  of  L.  L.  Langstrfth's  **  Manual  for  Bee- 
keepers," and  of  his  Movable  Comb  Hive,  p.  405 ; 
with  an  extract  on  p.  431  from  the  Manual,  sped- 
fying  some  of  the  valuable  peculiarities  of  his  me. 
Experience  and  suggestions  on  keeping  bees,  p. 

BIRDS. 

Observations  on  the  migration  of  Swallows,  by 
J.  D.  Ward,  North  Ashbumham,  p.  397,  and  by 
L.  Durant,  Derby,  Ct.,  p.  410. 

BOOKS. 

Notice  of  an  old  one,  p.  397,  and  of  unworthy 
ones,  p.  407.  The  latter  ought  to  be  more  care- 
fully "noticed"  by  parents.  A  taste  for  this 
kind  of  literature  is  as  much  to  be  guarded  against 
as  a  taste  for  intoxicating  drinks. 

CATTLE. 

On  p.  417',  a  life-like  engraving  of  the  Ayrshire 
bull,  Prince  Albert,  owned  by  Mr.  Rayndds,  heads 
an  article  on  the  Ayrshire  breed.  Mr.  Hatch  gjlvea 
an  account  of  his  cow,  a  cross  of  the  Aldemey 
blood,  p.  409.  Two  articles  on  the  Garget— p. 
400,  the  Cow  Berry  recommended  as  a  cure ;  the 
other,  p.  415,  advises,  first  prevention,  then  free 
use  of  cold  water,  in  which  •*  A.  W.  0."  p.  436, 
agrees. 
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CULTIVATION. 

**  Noies  by  the  Way,"  on  several  ferms  in  Es- 
sex county,  p.  425.  "  Old  Fields  "  is  an  earnest, 
Bprightly  written  artide  on  reclaiming  exhausted 
rve  fields,  which,  the  writer  hopes,  **  may  at  least 
elicit  information  from  others. ' '  The  suooeeding  ar- 
ticle,—*<  Stubble  Lands— The  Roller,"— in  which 
it  is  stated  that  an  acre  of  well  set  pass  land  con- 
tains firom  '*  thirty  to  forty  tons  of  soluble  mat- 
ter," better  explains  the  sterility  of  pine  plains, 
by  the  proportionate  absence  of  this  vegetable 
matter,  than  does  the  mineral  theory  on  which 
the  article  on  old  fields  is  based.  Laying  down 
land  to  grass,  with  turnips,  inquiries  azMl  answers, 
p.  406. 

CURIOUS. 

Bird's  em  in  a  cavity  in  the  middleof  a  log,  p. 
408  ;  batt^between  a  hen  and  a  rat,  p.  406. 

.     FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

For  on^I  wish  to  thank  the  writer  for  his 
lucid  artiSe,  **  An  hour  with  a  Budder,"  p.  396, 
which,  with  some  remarks  by  the  editor,  p.  412, 
on  the  general  principles  and  results  of  tne  art, 
will,  I  hope,  induce  many  to  attempt  some  im- 
provement of  fnute  in  sections  where  improvement 
18  much  needed.  Two  articles  on  Grapes— one 
against  summer  prunine,  p.  407  ;  and  the  other, 
p.  432,  on  the  uses  and  value  of  the  fruit.  In- 
auiry  for  best  sweet  apple,  p.  521 ;  directions  for 
arying  peaches,  and  aiscusaon  by  members  of 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Sodety  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Pear,  p.  422 ;  remark  on  the  Cur- 
rant, with  a  cut  of  a  bunch  of  fruit  of  May's  Vic- 
toria;  successful  upland.  Cranberry  culture  in  Dan- 
vers. 

XXHIBITIONS. 

Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society,  p.  400 ; 
Lbt  of  State  Fairs  in  1853,  and  of  Coonty  exhibi- 
tions in  Massachusetts,  p.  414. 

XXFSRIMXNTS. 

In  manuring  Peas,  p.  415,  and  in  growing  the 
Marrow  Squash,  p.  419. 

QARDXN. 

Remarks  on  Earthing  up  Celery,  by  one  who 
took  the  first  prize  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul-^ 
tural  Society,  last  fall,  p.  425  ;  on  trimming  To- 
mato vines,  p.  430 ;  and  on  the  medicinal  and 
palatable  uses  of  this  fruit. 

HIGHWATB. 

To  a  person  who  bad  been  accustomed  to  the 
perplexities  of  street  feeding  that  prevails  in  most 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  comparative  ab- 
sence of  cattle  in  the  highways  of  Massachusetts 
is  a  most  pleasing  feature,  n  here  catUe  are  al- 
lowed to  run  at  large  in  the  highway,  a  quiet, 
peaceable  neighborhool  can  hardly  be  expected ; 
for  encroachments  unon  the  rights  of  neighbors 
are  so  frequent  as  to  xeep  bad  feelings  oonstantiy 
stirred  up,  as  the  result  of  disputes ,^arrels,  or 
litigation.  The  article,  <*  Highways— a  beautifiil 
Feature,"  p.  404,  pves  us  a  picture  of  a  highway 
that  might  be  cheaply  realized,  but  which  is  too 
seldom  seen. 

DtPUMRNTS. 

H.  F.  French,  Esq.,  gives  a  description  of  a 
trial  of  one  of  Ketchum's,  and  one  of  Emery's 
Mo  wine  Machines,  which  he  witnessed  in  Green- 
bash,  N.  Y.    As  many  fiirmers  are  beginning  to 


think  of  mowing  as  well  as  raking  by  machines, 
this  plain  account  of  the  practical  operation  of  two 
difierent  machines  will  be  very  acceptable— p.  398. 
In  ''  Notes  by  the  Way,"  however,  we  are  told 
by  the  writer  that,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Waters,  of 
lieveriy,  he  saw  *'  a  mowing  machine,  that  had 
been  operated  a  little,  laid  aside  for  want  of  sidfl 
in  those  who  worked  it," — ^p.  426.  Such  Allures, 
at  first,  are  to  be  expected.  David  Lyman,  of  Mid- 
dletown,  Ct.,  has  tried  one  of  Ketchum's,  and 
speaks  highly  of  its  operations, — p.  416.  On  p. 
401,  we  find  a  cut  and  description  of  a  Hoeing  M!a- 
chine,  and  on  p.  433,  are  cuts  of  pruning  and  bud- 
dine  knives,  and  a  Scraper.  Good  toob  are  cer- 
tainly desirable*;  but  I  would  caution  boys  against 
excusing  themselves  from  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  budding  and  grafting  on  the  pound 
of  the  want  of  the  fuU  card  of  knives  here  pictured 
out.  The  results  of  this  art  are  so  wonderful,.that 
those  who  have  never  practised  it  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose the  process  more  difficult  and  complicated 
than  it  is.  Many  families  of  boys  grow  up  to  ma- 
turity without  any  practice,  and  often  with  the 
impression  that  there  is  some  mystery  in  the  art, 
that  puts  success  out  of  their  reach.  Boys,  and 
girls  too,  with  nothing  but  ordinary  pocket  knives, 
a  nice  little  '*  ivory"  wedge  made  of  some  hard 
wood,  and  a  sinele  leaf  of  tiie  Farmer, — *'  An  hour 
with  a  Budder  " — may,  if  they  try,  change  worth- 
less apples,  plums,  pears,  &c.,  to  the  Mst  fruit 
that  grows  in  the  neighborhood — and  then  bay 
better  knives  when  they  have  opportunitv.  Gar- 
den and  Fire  Engines,  recommenaed,  p.  404.  No- 
tice of  Ax  making  in  East  Douglas,  p.  433. 

INSECTS. 

Tobacco  liquor  for  the  onion  worm^  p.  400  ;  To 
prevent  bugs  from  eatine  vines,  p.  402 ;  Three 
articles  on  the  Canker  or  ralmer  worm,  by  which 
it  appears  that  it  has  been  observed  in  small  num- 
bers for  several  years,  in  some  places. 

UANVRIS. 

Leached  ashes  recommended  for  top  dressing  and 
for  peach  and  apple  trees,  p.  396.  But,  say  some 
hundred  voices,  at  once,  every  body  knows  ashes 
to  be  good,  and  we  use  all  we  can  get.  Do  you  ? 
If  you  have  a  swamp  on  your  farm,  read  what  Mr. 
Stevens  says  about  makug^  ashes,  p.  423.  Food 
for  crops,  p.  416,  is  suggestive,  rather  thaif  dicta- 
torial ;  calculated  rather  to  set  fiirmers  to  think- 
ing for  themselves,  than  to  save  them  this  trouble 
by  specific  directions.  In  the  article  on  "  Old 
Fields,"  p.  426,  the  theory  of  <*  Mineral  Manures  " 
is  relied  upon.  The  writer  says,  of  our  old  rye- 
fields,  '* There  is  still  vegetable  mould;  and  the 
pabulum  of  other  plants,  than  rye,  still  exist  in 
suptcteru  quantities."  Now,  I  supposed  the  verv 
thmg  these  old  fields  lacked  was  vegetable  mold, 
and  thought  science  confirmed  this  supposition. 
On  paee  88  of  Albany  Cultivator  for  la45,  is  a 
table  of  analyses  of  specimens  of  several  Kentucky 
soils,  which,  but  for  want  of  room,  I  would 
copy.  The  writer  savs,  "The  above  analysis 
shows  that  all  our  old  fields  want  is  vegetable 
matter."  Prof.  Wells,  of  Cambridp,  who  de- 
voted the  summer  of  1851  to  analysing  the  soOfl 
of  Ohio,  in  the  employ  of  the  State  Board  of  Agiir 
culture,  says  the  reason  of  the  difference  between 
the  rich  soils  of  Ohio  and  the  poor  soils  of  Massa- 
chusetts, "  will  not,  probably,  b^  found  in  their 
mineral  constituents." — A£u8.  Trans,  1851,  p. 
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237.    iDqtiiries  as  to  the  value  of  Oow  manare,  p. 
424. 

MEADOWS. 

On  p.  402,  413,  and  423,  we  find  the  details  of 
Baccessful  meadow  caltWation .  A  few  years  since, 
the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  hardly  knew  what 
to  do  with  their  meadows  ;  now  they  would  not 
imow  what  to  do  without  them. 

mSCELCANBOUS. 

"  The  Thriftless  Farmer."  "  Hitching  Posts  " 
for  horses,  recommended  instead  of  using  shade 
trees  and  front  fences  for  that  purpose.  "  Rough 
^  Paint"  for  carts,  fences,  &o.  *<  Saleratus." 
*<  Monthly  Farmer  for  August."  <*  Mr. Webster's 
Mansion."  *'  Discoveries  and  Improvements." 
Bints  on  **  Shelter."  Comments  on  Swine,  Breed- 
ing Sows,  Sheep,  Plowing,  &c.,  p.  421. 

FOTATOKS. 

Of  the  four  short  articles  in  this  number  of  the 
Farmer,  three  are  suggested  by  the  disease  that 
has  so  long  baffled  the  skill  of  the  learned,  and 
the  experiments  of  the  practical  farmer. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  soil  to  a  change  of 
production,  illustrated  by  facts  in  relation  to  the 
change  of  timber  in  forests,  p.  395. 

schntific. 

*'  Action  of  Drought  on  Plants,"  an  article  from 
a  London  paper.  Draining  has  been  so  universally 
recommended  in  English  Agriculture,  as  the  first 
and  last  requisite  of  good  farming,  that  I  had  sup- 
posed its  Climate  was  so  moist  as  never  to  sufier, 
as  here,  from  drought.  This  article,  however, 
says,  **  The  present  season  has  aflbrded  abundant 
illustrations  of  the  efleot  of  the  want  of  moisture 
on  the  several  plants  the  farmer  has  to  cultivate." 
**  Ammonia,"  oy  Prof.  Johnston,  and  "  Laying 
down  to  Grass," bv  the  same.  ''Analyzing  £>oils. 
Farming  Science,  ic,"  is  an  article  that  shows  up 
some  of  the  extravagances  that  are  put  forth  in 
the  name  of  science. 

THB  SEASON. 

In  presenting  <'  some  of  the  aspects  of  nature 
about  the  farm  in  the  first  autumnal  month,"  and 
reminding  us  there  is  still  '<  work  enough  to  do," 
the  editor  blends  the  poetical  with  the  sterner  du- 
ties orthe  season.  It  is  well  that  he  should  ;  for 
the  hard  knocks,  the  sweats  and  freeses,  one  gets 
on  a  farm  in  our  climate  is  apt  to  beat  the  poetry 
all  out  of  a  fellow.  Ye^^tation  generally  b  repre- 
sented as  unusually  vi^rous  throughout  New 
England,  though  apples  will  be  scarce,  and  pota- 
toes more  or  less  rotten.    * 

TRANSAcriozra. 

Nos.  1  and  2,  (p.  409,  417,)  of  a  series  of  Arti- 
cles on  the  Volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Societies  of  Massachusetts,  for  1852,  by 
one  who  has  thus  far  manifested  the  rieht  sort  of 
ability  for  the  somewhat  difficult  task  he  has  un- 
dertaken. 

WALKS,    warts. 

Recipe  for  makine  the  one,  p.  400,  and  for  cur- 
ins  the  other,  p.  399.  A  Reader. 
Winchester,  Sept.  15,  1853. 


WOROBSTBR  AORIOULTUBAZ.  FAIR. 


Old  Horsxs  should  be  driven  by  old  people.  Till 
you  have  the  rheumatics  yourself,  you  cannot  prop- 
eriy  sympathize  with  the  spavins  of  other  people. 


The  Worcester  Agricultural  Society  held  its 
thirty-fifth  annual  Eair  in  the  city  of  Worcester 
to-day.  The  yard  enclosed  for  the  pens  contains 
a  little  more  than  seven  acres,  and  is  located 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  court  house.  It  was 
purchased  and  prepared  at  an  expense  of  some- 
thing over  $4,000.  The  fence  around  the  enclo- 
sure is  about  eight  feet  high,  supported  by  sub- 
stantial granite  posts.  Ixie  whole  enclosure  is 
perfectly  level  and  in  every  way  is  a  most  eat^ 
venient  and  appropriate  spot  for  such  a  display. 
A  spaaoos  tent  was  erect^  within  the  southwest 
part  of  the  enclosure,  under  which  were  the  tables 
for  the  dinner,  and  the  preparations  for  the  ad- 
dress. This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Society  has 
made  the  experiment  of  charing  a  fee  for  admis- 
sion to  the  fair,  which  on  this  oecanon  was  only 
ten  cents.  , 

Fat  Catth.^^Of  these  there  were  some  fine  spec- 
imens. We  noticed  particularhf  one  pair  of  oxen 
by  Mr.  Fitch  Winchester,  of  Southboro,  one  of 
which  weighed  2315  lbs.  and  the  other  2205. 
Others  by  Lewis  Hastings,  of  Sterling,  John  Wat- 
son, of  Pnnceton,  Samuel  Ellsworth,  of  Barre,were 
very  good,  and  one  very  handsome  pcur  of  Dor- 
hams  bg^  Charles  H.  Newton,  of  Shrewsburj, 
weighed  4560  lbs.  Mr.  Harrison  Bacon ,  of  Barre, 
and  Charles  Bowen,  of  Worcester,  exhibited  some 
fine  fat  oows. 

iSSfocilr.— Some  fine  bulls  were  exhilnted  in  this 
department,  among  them  the  largest  and  most 
worthy  of  attention  were  one  by  John  Park,  of 
Millbury,'  of  the  Ayrshire  breed,  very  fine ;  one  bT 
Phineas  A.  Beaman,  of  Princeton,  a  full  blood 
Durham,  weighing  1785  lbs. one  by  LewisS.  TBtfV, 
of  Uxbridge,  one  fourth  Ayrshire  and  one  fourth 
Galloway,  and  one  by  Slas  Bailey,  of  Boylstoa,  a 
Devon  three  years  old,  weighing  1560  lbs.  Of 
Heifers,  Steers  and  Calves,  there  was  a  great  num- 
ber on  the  ground,  consistins  of  Ayrshire,  De- 
von, Durham  and  native  breeds.  Of  Swine  theare 
was  a  very  good  number,  principally  of  the  Suff>lk 
breed.  Of  Sheep  there  was  only  a  small  number, 
of  Irishmixed,  Merino,  native  and  Dishley  breeds. 

Of  poultry  there  was  a  fine  assortment,  com- 
posed of  turkeys,  ducks,  shanghais,  chittagongs 
and  common  barnyard  fowls .  Of  the  latter ,  a  most 
beautiful  oollecUon  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hero,  of  Westboro,  callea  Bolton  Grevs.  Some 
very  handsome  pigeons  were  exhibited  hy  Mr.  £. 
L.  Bingham,  of  Worcester,  seven  varieties,  and 
by'Wm.  0.  Ripley,  twelve  varieties. 

Of  horses  there  was  not  a  great  number ;  one 
black  oolt  of  two  years  old,  by  Joel  Richardson,  of 
Templeton,  attracted  attention  by  his  size  and  ex- 
cellent training.  He  was  driven  in  a  buggy  made 
by  George  Kenney,  of  Worcester.  His  weight 
was  1034  lbs  ,  of  the  Morgan  and  Black  Hawk 
stock. 

Of  agricultural  implements  there  were  none 
that  we  9ticed  except  a  large  assort^nent  of 
plows,  feed  cutters,  £c.,  bv  Ruggles,  ^Nourse» 
Mason  k  Co.  Of  butter  and  cheese,  there  were 
only  about  a  dozen  contributions  of  each. 

TBI  PLOWING  MATCH. 

This  commenced  at  nine  o'clock,  on  land  of 
Charles  Hawdin,  Esq.  The  soil  was  a  light  loam, 
a  portion  of  w^ich  had  recentiy  been  laid  down  in 
clover,  and  a  portion  having  an  dder  and  closer 
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sward.  Twenty-one  ox-teams  engaged  in  tbe  com- 
petition, and  two  teams  of  horses,  one  owned  by 
Uharles  Dresser,  of  Woroester,  aiMi  the  oiker  by 
Leonard  S.  W  heelock,  of  Grafton .  The  plow  used 
bv  Mr.  Dresser's  team,  was  Raeeles>  Nourse,  & 
Mason's  No.  33  improved,  a  doable  plow,  and  the 
farrow  was  ten  inches  in  depth.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  double  plow  is,  that  the  small  forward 
plow  removes  the  apper  surface  of  the  turf,  and 
the  succeeding  one  throws  upon  it  the  soil  which 
it^  turns  up.  it  has  been  proved  by  experiments 
with  the  dynamometer  that  ten  per  cent,  less 
power  is  required  by  the  use  of  the  double  plow 
than  by  a  single  one,  plowing  the  same  depth. 
The  amount  plowed  by  each  team  was  about  one- 
thirteenth  or  an  acre,  and  the  depth  required  to 
be  plowed  was  seven  inches.  There  was  one  plow 
onlyof  Prouty&Mears,  No.  85,  seventeen  of  Rug- 
ries,  Nourse  &  Mason,  of  difibrent  numbers,  and 
K>nr  of  Martin's. 

^  The  time  occupied  in  plowing  was  from  twenty- 
nine  to  fortv-four  minutes.  The  work  was  well 
done,  with  little  noise  and  whipping  on  the  part 
of  the  drivers.  The  regulations  tor  preserving 
order  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  <» 
which  Otis  Adams,  Esq.  of  Grafton,  was  Chairmao, 
were  excellent  and  well  observed. 

Immediately  after  the  dose  of  the  plowing,  a 
test  of  drawing  by  working  oxen  was  made.  For 
this  purpose,  two  carts  IcMided  with  stones  were 
prepared,  weighing  with  their  contents  two  tons. 
The  contest  was  conducted  by  the  committee  on 
working  oxen,  Daniel  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Barre,  Chur- 
man.  About  thirty  teams  were  entered  as  com- 
petitors. The  carts  were  located  at  the  base  of  a 
bill  rising  at  an  inclination  of  about  foar  degrees. 
The  teams  were  required  to  draw  the  load  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  a  distance  of  about  two  handred 
feet,  and  back  again  to  a  line  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  hill,  where  thev  were  requured  to  stop  and 
try  their  power  in  backing  the  load  up  the  lull. 

There  were  nine  persons  who  competed  in  a 
drawing  match  vrith  three  year  old  steers. 

This  part  of  the  exhibition  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  exhibited  a  degree  of  good  training 
on  the  part  of  the  cattle  of  Worcester  county,  not 
to  be  excelled  any  where.  We  could  not  but 
notice  a  marked  difference  between  the  cattle  of 
the  Durham  breed  and  others  in  their  respective 
execution  of  backing  the  cart  up  the  hill. '  In  this 
the  Durhams  were  awkward  generally,  and  in  no 
instance  that  we  noticed,  doing  the  work  with  the 
promptness  and  directnes  of  the  native  breeds. 

THB  nWNIR. 

Tables  were  prepared  for  about  throe  hundred 
and  fiftypersons  under  the  tent  within  the  enclo- 
sure. These  were  placed  at  one  end  of  the  tent, 
leaving  about  three-fourths  of  the  space  unoccu- 

fied.  There  was  in  nothing,  connected  with  the 
air,  such  an  apparent  want  of  preparation  as  in 
the  arrangements  for  dinner.  This  was  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  inauspicious  state  of  the  weather 
on  the  previous  day.  The  company  sat  down  at 
two  o'clock.  The  Divine  blessing  was  invoked  by 
the  Rev,  Horace  James,  of  Worcester,  chaplain  of 
the  day.  Amon^  the  distinguished  eentlemen  at 
the  table  we  noticed  Ex-Gov^s  Lincoln  and  Bout- 
well,  Dr.  Stephen  Reed,  of  Beikshire  county.  Gen. 
Thos.  Chamberlain,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Rev. 
Mr.  Paine,  of  Holden,  and  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricoltore. 


TBS  ADDRESS. 


The  Hon.  Isaac  Davis  then  congratalated  the 
Society  on  its  prosperity  in  possessing  the  ground 
on  which  the  Fur  was  held,  and  on  the  fact  that 
they  would  by  another  year  possess  in  addition 
two  large  halls,  75  by  55  feet  in  dimensions.  He 
then  introduced  Gov.  Boutwell  as  the  son  of  a 
Worcester  county  farmer,  and  one  who,  though 
educated  in  the  people's  universitv,  the  common 
school,  had  managed  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  large 
fiurms  successfully  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Boutwell  commenced  by  saying  that  the 
occasion  was  thrice  blessed ;  in  the  general  abun- 
dance of  the  harvest,  the  quiet  beauty  above  them, 
and  the  glorious  landsca{)e  spread  around.  He 
craved  indulgence  in  speaking  upon  an  old  theme. 
Agriculture  was  to  beoonsidereain  its  relations  to 
the  individual  men  engaged  in  it,  and  to  the 
country  or  great  community  of  interests.  Success 
in  any  department  was  a  magic  word.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  fiurmer  was  not  mere  gun  ;  he  can  never 
count  his  gold  by  millions  though  he  may  acquire 
a  competency.  The  diflerenoe  among  wealthy 
men  in  the  amount  of  success  they  secure  is  ideal. 
Let  the  farmer  have  health,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  land,  taste,  industry,  perseverance,  system, 
science,  experience,  learning,  love  and  respect  for 
his  calling,  churches  and  schools,  patriotism,  and 
finally,  that  happy  competency  which  neither  op- 
presses with  fear  of  want  or  fear  of  loss,  and  he  is 
a  successful  man. 

He  went  on  to  speak  at  length  of  the  necessity 
of  learning  and  experience  for  the  fullest  success, 
and  said  that  agnculture,  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  industry,  was  dependent  on  tbe  past. 
It  was  an  ancient  science,  and  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  something  might  be  gleaned  from 
ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  maxims  were 
the  result  of  their  experience.  The  successful  men 
would  be  the  men  of  system.  This  was  illustrated 
by  the  old  maxims,  that  a  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss,  and  that  he  who  rans  seldom  rides.  Men 
of  system  never  roll  nor  run,  but  pursuing  steadily 
the  great  idea  of  their  lives  they  succeed.  There 
is  less  of  system  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other 
department  of  labor  in  New  England. 

He  spoke  with  great  disapprobation  of  the  dis- 
position of  &rmers  to  acquire  veir  large  farms, 
and  of  the  desire  to  migrate  to  the  West  to  gratify 
that  disposition.  Gentiemen  who  are  desirous  of 
migration  |here  for  such  a  purpose,  should  be  re- 
minded that  though  the  West  has  many  attrac- 
tions it  is  not  altogether  a  paradise.  He  who  has 
a  home,  whether  ms  aci^s  be  broad  or  not,  in  the 
presence  of  New  England  schools  and  churches, 
and  under  the  influence  of  an  advanced  and  ad- 
vancing cirilization,  is  among  the  favored  men  of 
the  country  or  the  world.  Mr.  B.  dwelt  at  con- 
siderable len^h  on  the  evil  of  allowing  the  per- 
petual donation  by  will,  of  large  estates  for  found- 
ing charitable  or  other  institutions,  regarding  it 
as  equally  pemicioas  with  the  laws  of  primogen- 
ture  in  England. 

He  entered  also  quite  folly  into  the  necessity  of 
free  trade  for  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer.  The 
address  on  the  whole,  we  thought  too  metaphysi- 
cal for  his  audience,  having  less  of  that  practical 
bearing  than  was  desirable,  though  evincin|j  great 
ability  and  an  earnest  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance of  its  subject. 

Dr.  Stephen  Reed,  of  Beikslure  coanty,  was 
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then  introdaoed,  who  spoke  briefly,  expressing  his 
gratifioation  of  what  he  had  witnessed  of  the«6ac- 
oess  of  the  fiumers  of  Worcester  coanW. 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricnltnre, 
then  spdke  at  considerable  length,  expressing  his 
gratifioation  at  the  prospects  of  the  Worcester  Ag- 
riooltoral  Society  and  the  exhibition  which  he  hM 
witnessed,  and  closed  by  giving  the  following  sen- 
timent: 

The  Progress  of  Agricnlture — ^May  the  enthusi- 
asm of  our  farmers  never  be  less  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  Committee  then  made  their  reports,  and 
announced  the  premiums  awarded. — Traveller. 

AN  IMPORTANT  MOVBMBNT, 

Agriculture  can  nerer  take  its  true  position 
among  the  ^rtsnntil  its  condition  is  better  under- 
stood. We  will  say  nothing  of  it  at  present  on  its 
scientific  relations,  but  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  for  a  moment  to  the  deplorable  darkness 
which  enshrouds  its  statistics,  and  involves  what 
all  ought  to  know  in  doubt  and  uncertunty.  It  is 
believed  that  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactur- 
ers of  the  commonwealth  would  be  able  to  state 
with  accuracy  within  a  week,  the  whole  number 
of  yards  they  produce  of  cottons  and  woollens,  in 
all  their  varied  names  and  styles ;  and  that  the 
shoe  manufacturers,  and  most  of  the  mechanics, 
oould  also  make  satisfactory  returns  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry,  at  any  moment  when  re- 
quired so  to  do. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  farmer.  In  our  staple 
crops,  we  can  only  approximate  the  true  condi- 
tion. Who  can  tell  the  average,  per  acre,  of  the 
corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oat  crops, 
and  the  average  cost  of  each,  per  bushel,  through 
a  series  of  five  or  ten  years .'  Who  knows  how 
many  milch  cows  there  are  in  the  State,  in  the 
aggregate  ?  to  ask  nothing  of  what  breeds  and 
of  what  value  they  are.  Without  settling  this 
preliminary  inquiry,  it  is  vun  to  ask  what  the 
product  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  is,  through- 
out the  State.  Who  can  tell  the  cost  of  beef, 
per  hundred,  or  of  pork,  or  mutton,  so  that  the 
farmer^  finding  the  average  price  in  the  market 
for  a  series  of  years,  can  have  certain  data  "up- 
on which  to  estimate  his  profits  1  or  whether  it  will 
answer  at  all  for  him  to  engage  in  this  branch  of 
husbandry  ?  How  many  farmers,  when  they  sell 
their  stock  alive,  have  any.  definite  idea  of  the 
shrinkage  which  should  justly  be  deducted,  so  as 
to  leave  them  the  fair  weight  to  which  they  are 
entitled  ?  And  so  of  numerous  other  questions 
not  enumerated  below. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  the  circular 
whieh  follows  before  our  readers.  It  vrill  be  of 
importance  to  those  in  other  States,  as  it  may  be 
suggestive  of  similar  operations  among  their  own 
people.  We  hope  eveiy  person  to  whom  it  has 
been  sent,  will  prompUy  and  faithfully  respond  to 
these  inquiries  of  the  Secretary.  Alone  and  sin- 
1^  handed,  his  eflbrls,  thoagh^ever  90  well-timed 


and  strenuous,  can  advance  bat  Httie  the  great 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  informatioii 
desired  lies  among  the  people,  and  must  oome 
through  them  to  some  official  centre,  where  it  may 
be  collated  and  there  scattered  broad  east  throagh 
the  States. 

Much  of  the  information  desired  may  be  obtained 
from  the  books  of  the  Assessors  in  the  several 
towns,  and  what  eannot  be  got  at  there,  we  troBt 
the  friends  of  the  cause  will  use  erery  proper  exer- 
tions to  supply  within  the  time  spedfied.  If  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  this  circular  has  been  sent  can- 
not attend  to  it  they  should  place  it  in  the  handa 
of  some  person  who  vrill. 

B04RD  OF  A«BICULTUSS,  \ 

Seeretaryi*s  QgHee,  Bo9ton,  Sept.  !•(,  18S8L  > 

Drar  Sir  : — I  desire  to  obtain  from  each  town 
in  the  State,  such  facts  and  statistics  as  will  enable 
me  to  make  an  accurate  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  our  Agriculture. 

Any  aid  which  you  may  be  able  to  render  me, 
either  of  your  knowledge,  or  by  interesting  other 
intelligent  and  observing  men  to  furnish  me  vnth 
the  desired  information  vrill  be  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. 

Tour  attention  is  more  particularly  called  to  the 
follovring  inquiries,  vri th  such  other  suggestions 
and  observations  as  may  be  interesting  and  useful 
to  your  town,  and  to  the  friends  of  Agrionltoral 
improvement  throughont  the  State : — 

1.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  your  town  ? 

2.  The  estimated  number  of  acres  devoted  to 
each? 

3.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  Grain  and  In- 
dian Com? 

4.  What  attention  is  piud  to  raisine  field  croM 
of  Beets,  Carrots,  Rnta  Bagas,  Ac. ,  ana  what  is  tne 
average  yield  per  acre,  of  each  ? 

5.  What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  Eng- 
lish Hay? 

6.  The  increase  per  acre,  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  arising  from  improved  cultivation,  or 
from  reclaiming  meadow  and  waste  lands? 

7.  The  estimated  number  of  acres  of  reclaimed 
land? 

8.  Is  there  an  increasing  or  decreani^  number 
of  acres  in  tillage  ? 

9.  Is  there  an  increasing  or  decreasing  number 
of  acres  in  pasturage? 

10.  Is  the  value  of  farm  land  increasing  or  de- 
creasing? 

11.  What  is  the  estimated  per  cent,  realised  on 
the  value  of  farms,  and  the  capital  invested  in  the 
management  of  the  same  ? 

12.  The  estimated  number  of  acres  of  woodland* 
and  the  avera^  value  per  acre  ? 

13.  The  estimated  rate  of  increase  or  decrease 
of  woodland  ? 

14.  What  Manures  are  chiefly  used,  and  how 
applied?  What  attention  is  paid  to  composting, 
and  what  is  believed  to  be  the  most  pr  ofitable  mode 
of  doing  it? 

15.  What  per  cent,  increase  of  Manure  might 
be  made  on  your  farms,  with  reasonable  care,  and 
by  what  means  ? 

16.  What  degree  of  attention  is  paid  to  the 
breeding  of  stock  ? 

17.  What  breed  of  Miloh  Cows  and  Working 
Oxen  is  most  esteemed  ? 
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18.  What  is  the  average  qaantitjr,  per  day,  of 
Uilk  and  Butter  from  a  siogle  animal  of  each 
breed  of  Cows? 

19.  What  is  the  nambar  of  full-blooded  animalii 
of  each  breed  of  Horees,  Cows,  Sheep,  Swine, 
^.? 

20.  What  are  the  principal  breeds  of  Sheep, 
and  what  is  their  average  ralue  per  head  ? 

21 .  What  are  the  breeds  of  Swine  most  esteemed , 
and  the  comparative  value  of  each  1 

22.  Js  it  supposed  that  Pork  can  be  rtused  with 
profit  inyour  town  ? 

23.  Wnat  is  the  amount  of  Tobacco  raised  in 
your  townt 

24.  What  quantity  of  Cranberries  is  annually 
gathered  1 

25.  What  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  Cranberries,  a^  what  is  the  estimated  yield 
per  acre  of  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  t 

26.  What  quantity  of  Broom  Com  is  raised! 

27.  What  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  Fruit,  and  with  what  result  on  the  increased 
profits  of  the  farm  t 

28.  The  estimated  proportion  of  native  and  for- 
eign laborers  employed  on  your  &rms,  and  what 
is  the  average  pay  to  each  class  per  month  T 

Will  you  oblige  me  by  answering  as  fully  as 
possible  before  the  first  of  November! 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CBABUn  L.  FUNT, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  AgriatUure, 


ed.  We  heard  many  reerets  that  the  Editor  of  the 
Fdf^ner  was  not  able  to  be  present  on  the  occasion 
to  pudge  for  himself,  what  pirogress  the  farmers  of 
this  portion  of  old  Middlesex  had  made. 

A  L00KS&  On. 


F«r  f 4«  Iftw  England  Femur, 
FRAMZNaHAM   AORIOUI«TDRAL 


NORFOLK  00.  AaRIOULTXJBAXi    SHOW, 

AT  DEDHAH,  MASS. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
weather  Wednesday  morninf ,  there  was  a  numer- 
ous gathering  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  old  Nor- 
folk, to  witness  the  festivitiee  of  we  Fair,  and  the 
hall  of  exhibition  has  been  thronged  by  visitors. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  additions  to  the  dis- 
play of  horses,  cattle  and  poultry,  since  Juesday; 
although,  undoubtedly  the  rainy  weather  has  had 
the  efieot  of  discouraging  many  fiNmi  making  en- 
tries. No  sheep  were  exhibited.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded,  m  a  previous  report,  to  the  fine 
display  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  which  oc- 
cupiea  a  portion  of  the  lower  hd.  The  remainder 
of  the  apartment  was  partitioned  off  from  the  main 
room,  for  the  use  of  the  ladies*  fiur,  the  produce 
of  which  was  to  be  devoted  towards  the  payment 
of  the  new  building.  The  ladies'  fiur  was,  i>er- 
haps,  the  chief  point  of  attraction  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. It  was  crowded  firom  morning  till  night,  by 
individuals  desirous  either  of  jpurchasine  some  of 
the  innumerable  articles  of  unlity,  chieny  needle 
work,  with  which  most  of  the  tables  were  covered, 
or  to  partake  of  the  substantial  meats  and  delica- 
cies which  graced  the  boards ;  or,  what  perhaps 
was  quite  as  powerful  an  attraction,  to  take  a  peep 
at  the  fair  venders,  who  were  stationed  behina  the 
tables.  The  Dorchester  ladies  had  taken  an  actiye 
part  in  proriding  these  arrangements,  and  many 
representatives  of  that  town  were  present.  One 
corner  of  the  room  was  devoted  specially^  to  the 
accommodation  of  Moll  Pitcher,  wno  reclined  at 
ease  under  an  evergreen  bower,  and  expounded 
fortanos  to  the  curious  passers-by.  On  tne  outer 
wall  of  the  ladies'  apartment  was  the  following 
inscription : — 

^"Ttae  world  wu  sad,  the  garden  waa  a  wild, 
And  man,  Uie  hermit,  eighed  till  woman  amltod.*' 

Before  we  leave  the  exhibition  building,  we 
would  also  notice,  among  the  display  of  domestic 
manufactures,  some  elegant  designs  for  paper  or 
prints,  executed  by  Miss  Olive  uj  Guild,  of  Ded- 
ham.  We  hope  to  see  more  speinmens  of  the  kind 
next  season. 

It  was  anticipated  by  many,  that  the  nnfavorfr- 
bleness  of  tiie  weather  which  prev^uled  would 
cause  delay  in  all  or  most  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
occasion.  But  those  who  entertained  this  opinion 
were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  of  Rox- 
bury,  was  Chief  Marshal — a  gentleman  who  is  no- 
ted abroad  as  at  home  for  his  prompt  and  fiuth- 
ful  performance  of  every  duty  which  falls  to  his 
lot.  Under  his  generalship  everything  through- 
out the  day  was  accomplished  with  great  regular- 
ity, and  in  excellent  time. 

Half  past  nine  o*clock  was  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  pio wing-match  to  come  off.  Twenty  teams 
were  entered  for  the  trial,  comprising  eight  ox, 
eight  double  ox,  and  four  horse  teams.  At  the 
appointed  time  they  started  from  their  stations, 
and  although  the  sod  was  rendered  stiff  and  heavy 
by  the  rain,  the  task  was  in  all  cases  speedily  ac- 
complished, and  generally  in  a  very  handsome  and 
affiiir  passed  off  very  satisfactorily  to  all  concern- 'creditable  manner.    The  premiums  which  are  giv- 


The  annual  exhilntbn  of  the  above  society  was 
held  in  Framingham  Centre  on  Tuesday,  27th  inst. 

The  plovEiuff  match  came  off  at  9  0  dock,  with 
both  horse  and  ox  teams,  and  the  work  was  done 
remarkably  well.  It  must  have  been  a  difficult 
matter,  however,  for  the  judges  to  decide  who  were 
entitled  to  the  premiums.  On  the  ground,  we 
noticed  a  sample  of  the  old-fashioned  plowing,  done 
by  a  plow  of  "  76,"  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen, 
accompanied  by  four  men  to  drive  and  hold  the 
ptow  ;  the  whole  was  quite  amusing,  and  gave  a 
practical  illustration  of^tbe  advance  made  in  this 
Dranch  of  agriculture.  The  exhibition  at  the  pens 
was  very  fine,  espedaUy  for  the  milch  cows,  heifers 
and  bulls ;  there  was  a  fine  full  blood  Jersey  bull, 
that  took  the  first  premium  ;  also,  a  fine  Ayrshire 
and  two  Devon  bulls  ;  there  were  many  fine  cows 
of  the  Jersey,  Ayrshire,  Devon  and  native  breeds, 
tiiat  were  much  admired.  A  gentleman  who  had 
nst  returned  from  the  "Vermont  and  New  Tork 
state  Fairs,  remarked  that  he  saw  there  no  such 
fine  animals  of  these  breeds ;  also,  that  our  ap- 
ples, peach  and  some  other  firnits  were  superior  to 
what  he  had  seen  exhibited  there. 

The  address  was  delivered  in  the  Orthodox 
bhurch,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bobbins,  of  Concord, 
and  was  attentively  listened  to,  the  audience  ap- 
pearing much  pleased  with  it.  The  diiiner  at  the 
Town  Hall,  came  off  at  two  o'clock  ;  the  tables 
were  well  filled,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  com- 
pany^ being  ladies.  Speeches  were  made  by  the 
Fresident  of  the  Society,  the  orator  of  the  day, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bodwell,  Messrs.  L.  Sabine,  0.  R. 
Train,  J.  W.  Clark,  and  others;   and  the  whole 
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en  below,  will  show  the  reepectiye  merits  of  the 
teams.  «i 

The  spading  match  was  oertunly  the  most  ex- 
citing, ir  not,  indeed,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
trials.  It  took  place  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  im- 
mediately upon  the  conclusion  of  the  plowing 
match.  The  ground  was  marked  off  into  13  lots 
of  100  square  feet  each,  and  everj  lot  was  occu- 
pied by  a  stout  Irishman,  who,  with  shouldering 
spade  stalked,  to  and  fro.  A  triumphant  smile 
wreathed  the  lips  of  each  adventurous  man,  as  if, 
in  anticipation,  ne  ahready  enjoyed  the  reward  of 
a  hard  earned  riotory.  Firmly  grasping  the  han- 
dles of  their  agricultural  weapons,  they  awdted, 
all  eager  for  the  fray,  the  signal  which  was  to  ush- 
er them  to  glory,  or  to  defeat.  The  signal  was 
gVen  by  the  oaad — it  was  the  Roxburr  Brass 
and,  by  the  way,  which  nerformed  on  the  occa- 
sion— ^and  off  thev  starteoi.  Brandished  by  such 
powerful  hands  tne  spades  did  wonders.  The 
neavy  sods  disappeared  like  snow  in  the  morning 
sun ;  and  big  drops  of  perspiration  dripped  from 
the  faces  of  the  workers,  and  watered  the  earth 
whereon  they  trod. 

'They  dog  like  bnre  men,  long  and  well.** 

Exdtement  was  intense,  and  bets  ran  hizh 
among  the  bystanders.  Such  spadingwas  surely 
never  seen  before  in  New  England.  The  task  of 
the  last  man  was  accomplished  in  about  half  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  starting. 

At  half-past  eleven  the  drawing  match  occurred, 
but  a  few  rods  from  the  scene  of  the  other  per- 
formances, on  the  Boston  road.  The  nlace  se- 
lected for  the  trial  was  an  elevation,  wnere  the 
road  ascended  at  an  angle  probably  of  three  or 
four  degrees.  But  four  teams  were  entered  for 
competition.  They  belonged  to  Messrs.  Timothy 
Tucker  of  Milton,  B.  V.  Fiench  of  Braintree,  A. 
D.  Weld  of  West  Boxbury,  and  George  Babcook 
of  Brookline.  The  task  required  the  chrawing  and 
backing  of  a  load  4000  pounds  in  weight  up  the 
before  mentioned  hill.  It  was  accomplished  by 
the  oxen  with  comparative  ease,  and  in  very  hand- 
some style. 

At  a  &w  minutes  before  12o*olook,  a  prooesuon 
was  formed  at  the  exhibition  hall,  and  marched  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Lamson's  church,,  where  an  address  was 
expected  from  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  of  Roxbury. 
The  church  was  filled,  the  galleries  being  lined 
with  beautiful  ladies,  who  smiled  their  favors 
upon  the  fortunate  crowd  beneath.  A  voluntary 
from  the  choir  introduced  the  services.  Hon.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder  then  briefly  but  eloquently  ad- 
dressed the  congregation.  The  divine  blessing 
was  next  implored  by  Rev.  Mr.  Babcock,  of  Ded- 
ham,  and  an  ori^nal  hymn,  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Lunt  of  Qoincy ,  was  sung. 
The  orator  of  the  day,  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington, 
was  then  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilder. 

I^r.  Huntington  proceeded  to  deliver  a  remark- 
ably beautiful,  eloquently  vrritten^  address,  of 
more  than  an  hour  in  length  ;  during  that  time 
the  thoughts  of  the  audience  were  riveted  wholly 
upon  the  words  of  the  speaker.  His  remarks 
were  of  a  nature  calculated  to  do  good  among 
those  .for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended — to 
awaken  the  farmers  to  a  just  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  men,  and  to  incite  in  them  the 
ambition  and  energy  to  act.  The  school  house, 
the  church,  the  town  hall,  and  the  homestead, 
were  made  the  text  of  his  remarks,  and  they  fur- 


nished topics  for  much  useful  and  interesting  in- 
struction and  advice  to  the  assembled  farmers. 

We  have  before  us  a  full  report  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's address,  but  an  unavoidable  press  of  matter 
obliges  us  to  refrain  from  publishing  it.  A  volun- 
tary by  the  choir  succeeded  the  oration,  and  then 
a  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Samson. 

A  procesdon  was  a^in  formed,  and  marched 
two  hj  two,  in  a  pounng  rain,  umbrellas  up,  to 
the  dming  hall,  wnich  was  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  new  building  erected  by  the  Society.  Here 
their  hearts  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a 
bountiful  collation,  which  had  been  provided  for  a 
thousand  people,  by  Mr.  Howe,  well  and  ^nerally 
known  as  the  courteous  host  of  the  Phoenix  House 
in  Dedham.  After  being  seated,  divine  blessing 
was  invoked  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell,  and  then  began 
the  joyful  clatter  of  knives  and  forks.  The  dinner 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  ample  justice  was  done 
to  the  viands  by  the  hungry  crowd.  After  the 
sharp  cravings  of  hunger  had  been  satisfied,  the 
reports  of  the  Committees  were  read. — Journal, 
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We  agree  most  heartily  in  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed below  by  the  editor  of  the  Union  Demo- 
crat ,  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  These  autumnal  festi- 
vals have,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  the  plaee 
of  the  musters,  which  at  length  beeame  so  corrupt, 
so  evidently  the  hot-beds  of  vice  and  pollution,  that 
they  were  suppressed  simply  by  the  common  voice, 
without  the  aid  of  legal  enactment.  There  if 
enough  at  these  Agricultural  Fain  to  engage  the 
whole  attention  of  thinking  and  sober-minded  peo- 
ple, in  the  articles  exhibited,  and  the  address  and 
speeches,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  social  inter- 
course and  brotherhood  of  feeling  among  them- 
selves. We  should  be  glad  if  oircus  companies, 
showmen,  pedlers,  auctioneers,  &c.,  made  no 
part  of  the  collection  on  these  occasions.  We 
would,  at  all  hazards,  keep  out  every  species  of 
disdpation,  either  by  gambling,  drinking  or  bet- 
ting, and  everything  tjae  that  should  have  the 
slightest  tendency  to  corrupt  the  heart.  We 
would  have  the  orators,  on  these  oocadons,  select^ 
ed  as  far  as  possible  from  among  the  farmers  them- 
selves, or  at  least  from  those  who  own  and  are  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  the  soil.  Political  matters 
have  already  been  incidentally  introduced,  and  on 
one  or  two  occasions  have  well  nigh  broken  up  the 
harmony  and  usefulness  of  the  exhilution.  We 
forewarn  our  friends  of  these  dangers.  The  ad- 
vent of  these  Fairs  need  not  be  heralded  with 
trumpet-tongue  abroad  ;  all  they  need  is  a  fair  no- 
tice. If  they  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  well- 
conducted,  they  will  gain  the  popular  favor-»it 
not,  let  them  sink  into  oblivion. 

We  protest  against  this  attempt  to  decade  the 
State  Fair  to  a  level  with  the  monstrosities  and 
nostrums  of  showmen  and  pill-making.  It  will  be 
no  humbug.  The  citizens  of  Manchester  are  do- 
ing, and  will  do  everything  which  can  be  done  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
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comfort  of  those  who  may  attend  ;  andwe  trast 
no  one  will  be  deterred  by  the  eager  seal  of  this 
ill-advised  cinrrespondence. 

Another  thing  ; — we  think  a  great  mistake  has 
been  committed  by  renting  the  ground  to  a  Cir- 
oofl  Company.  The  exhibition  of  big  oxen,  and  of 
8appl#  Jacks,  are  entertainments  totolW  inoongm- 
ons,  and  the  managers  of  the  Fair,  so  mr  from  be- 
ing under  obligations  to  supplv  "fun  for  the  mil- 
lion," ought  rather  to  exclude  everything  which 
may  interfere  with  the  sober,  noble  and  ennobling 
purposes  of  the  Exhibition. 

laSSBX  OOX7NT7  AQRIOULTURAL  FAIR. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Essex 
County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Lawrence  during  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  29th  and  30th.  This  institution  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  useful  of  the  kind  in  the 
State.  Since  its  fbrmation  it  has  been  the  means 
of  materially  improving  the  condition  of  africnl- 
ture  in  the  county.  Its  results  are  manifest  in 
the  light  and  effective  amcultural  tools — so  dif- 
ferent from  the  awkward  and  heavy  implements 
of  forty  years  ago ;  they  are  apparent  in  the  more 
productive  farms ;  in  their  lich  fields  of  waving 
orain  ;  in  the  eKcellenoe  of  their  stock ;  and  in 
tne  comfortable  dwellings  and  increased  prosperity 
of  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures,  fruit, 
yesetables,  &c.,  &c.,  took  place  in  the  City  Hall 
bnudine,  and  was  replete  vrith  interest.  The 
sides  of  the  room  were  oune  round  with  beautiful 
specimens  of  quilting,  paton-work,  &c.,  affi)rding 
ample  evidence  that  the  fair  ladies  of  Esaez  County 
are  in  the  habit  of  employing  their  leisure  mo- 
ments in  a  profitable  manner.  There  was  an  ex- 
tensive show,  also,  of  magnificent  fruit— embrac- 
ing most  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  pears  and 
apples.  Turning  to  the  western  side  of  the  hall, 
the  visitor  was  reminded  that  harvest  and  seed- 
time have  come  amone  us  ;  for  the  eye  revelled 
upon  rich  piles  of  golden  corn  and  squashes,  mam- 
moth cabbages,  mdons,  A;c., — enough  to  provision 
«  regiment  for  a  week.  There  were  many  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  embroidery  on  the  tables,  and 
some  finely  executed  pieces  of  drawing.  In  front 
of  the  stage  was  arranged  the  flower  table,  which 
was  literally  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  of 
Flora's  offerings,  arranged  in  every  imaginable 
tasteful  style. 

The  Cattle  Show  came  off  on  the  green  fronting 
the  City  Hall.  Preparations  were  made  for  the 
reception  of  stock  Wednesday ;  but  owing  to  the 
rainy  weather,  a  comparatively  small  amount  was 
brought  in.  Thursday,  however,  the  show  was 
yery  respectable.  The  pens  contained  some  fine 
horses,  and  an  extensive  array  of  noble  looking 
cattle.  There  were  man^  porkers  of  all  sizes, 
sexes  and  ages,  on  exhibition.  ,They  were  chiefly 
representatives  of  the  Suffolk  6reed.  Of  poultry 
there  was  a  good  displa]^,  including  nearly  all  the 
fiincy  breeds ;  and,  judging  from  the  crowd  which 
throughout  the  day  attentively  regs^ed  their  do- 
ings, they  formed  by  no  means  the  least  attractive 
part  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Plowing  Match  was  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  day ;  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  its  com- 
mencement a  large  gathering  of  people  had  as- 
sembled at  the  spot  assigned,  which  was  a  field 
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near  the  Shawsheen  House,  on  the  Andover  side 
of  the  river,  about  half  a  mfle  from  the  depot. 
Twenty-eight  teams  competed  for  the  prises.  They 
comprised  14  double  ox-teams,  9  single  teams, 
and  5  horse-teams.  The  plowing  was  accom- 
plished in  beautiful  style.  As  the  l}rutes  snuffed 
the  pure  cold  air  of  the  morning  breeze,  they 
seemed  to  inhale  with  it  an  unwonted  vigor,  and 
to  step  off  to  their  labor  with  redoubled  energy 
and  strength.  Although  the  ground  was  not 
well  adapted  to  an  exhibition  of  speed,  the  tasks 
were  all  accomplished  in  remarkably  quick  time. 

The  Drawing  Match  took  place  near  the  bridge 
over  the  Merrimack,  on  the  Andover  side  of  the 
river.  The  trial  consisted  in  drawing  and  backing 
a  heavy  load  of  stone,  2100  pounds  in  weight,  np 
a  considerable  ascent  in  the  road — a  distance  of 
about  250  feet.  As  the  road  was  in  a  muddy  con- 
dition, the  task  was  no  inconsiderable  one  ;  out  it 
was  accomplished  generally,  by  the  six  or  eight 
teams  which  essayed  a  trial,  yrith  apparent  ease. 
The  driving,  too,  was  admirable — shovring  that  in 
the  art  of  managing  their  oxen  the  farmers  of 
Essex  are  unsurpassed,  and  perhaps  unsurpassable. 

At  12  o'clock  a  procession  of  members  of  the 
Sodety  and  invited  guests  was  formed  at  the  City 
Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  Col.  Coleman,  chief 
marshal  of  the  day,  and  marched  to  the  Lawrence 
Street  Church,  there  to  listen  to  an  address  firom 
Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Esq.,  well  known  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

The  services  in  the  church  were  opened  by  a 
voluntary  firam  the  choir.  A  hymn  or  **  harvest 
time  "  was  then  sung  to  the  beautiful  ur  of '*l%e 
In^leside."  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  of  Lawrence, 
OTOred  a  fervent  prayer,  and  the  address  was  next 
delivered  by  Mr.  Cabot. 

Mr.  Cabot's  address  was  one  of  a  high  order  of 
merit ;  it  treated  of  agricoltore  as  a  chief  elemeftt 
of  political  prosperity,  and  gave  much  useful  ad- 
vice and  information  respecting  the  practice  of 
both  agriculture  and  horticulture.  It  was  a  prac- 
tical lecture,  and  one  exceUentiy  adapted  to  excite 
a  generous  rivalry  in  the  breasts  of  those  farmers 
who  were  present,  and  to  incite  them  to  redoubled 
efforts  in  tne  pursuit  of  their  honorable  vocation. 

Mr.  Cabot's  address  occupied  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  in  delivery,  and  was  very  atten- 
tively listened  to  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  At 
its  close  a  hymn  was  sung  by  the  choir,  and  theiT 
the  assembly,  forming  a  procesrion,  proceeded  to 
the  dining  hall.  About  two  hundred  persons  were 
seated  at  the  tables,  which  were  furnished  by  C. 
B.  Melvin,  of  Lawrence.  Before  partaking,  the 
dinner  blessiDg  was  implored  by  Rev.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. After  the  oonclusion  of  tne  repast,  brief  and 
eloquent  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs <  Lawson, 
of  Lowell;  Henry  F.  French,  of.  Exeter,  N.  H., 
President  of  the  Rockingham  Agricultural  Society ; 
Charles  H.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  ;  Mr.  Buckminster,  editor  of  the 
Ploughman ;  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Mr.  Howard,  of  the 
Cultivator;  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Concord  ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Harrington,  of  Lawrence ;  and  the  Hon.  President 
of  the  day,  Col.  Moses-  Newell. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock,  after  tiaving  passed 
a  yery  pleasant  social  hour  together,  the  dinner 
party  again  formed  in  procession,  and  proceeded 
to  the  cTiorch  to  listen  to  the  reports  of  the  sev- 
eral committees. — Journal. 
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HUXSBOROUaH  FAIR. 

The  HillsboroDgh  Ck>unt7,  N.  H.,  Agrienliuial 
Sooiety ,  held  its  fourth  aDDoal  Fair  at  Milpobd,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  28th 
and  29th  Sept.  The  fiist  day  was  too  stormy  to 
attend  to  any  of  the  exercises  announced  in  ^e 
bills,  and  the  o£Eicers  improved  the  time  in  filling 
Tacancies  in  the  oommittees,  and  then  waited  with 
some  impatience  for  a  brighter  sun  and  dearer 
skies.  The  ladies  looked  wistfully  from  the  win- 
dows and  pitied  the  men  drenched  with  nun  and 
bespattered  with  mud. 

Thursday  morning,  the  sun  showed  his  jolly  &ce^ 
somewhat  reluctantiy,  but  the  north  wind  came 
down  with  power  from  the  hills  and  swept  away 
to  the  south  the  vapors  which  hung  over  the  val- 
lies.  This  infused  new  life  into  the  whole  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  new  mettie  into  the  horse's  heels ; 
for  while  the  sun  was  bright,  the  breeze  was  fresh, 
cold  and  elastic .  Men  turned  up  their  coat  collars , 
boys  hid  their  fingers  in  their  trowsers  pockets, 
and  roses  suddenly  bloomed  on  the  cheeks  of  the 
girls^  Down  the  hills,  around  the  hills,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  serpentine  and  beautiful  Souhegan, 
the  living  tide  came  pouring  in.  The  charming 
village  of  Milford  was  thronged.  All  was  bustie 
and  delight.  Every  body  forgot  their  pains  and 
cares,  if  they  had  any,  while  health  flushed  on 
every  cheek,  and  each  one  seemed  to  regard  his 
neighbor  with  new  interest  and  pleasure.  Pedlers 
flaunted  gay  ribbons,  bakers  tossed  about  thier 
gingerbread  and  buns,  and  a  jolly  son  of  Neptune, 
fried,  * 'here's  your  hot  oysters,/resA  flrom  the  sail 
water,  ninepenoe  a  large  bowl,  hot  oysters  and — " 
but  the  breeze  bore  away  the  concluding  words, 
and  what  were  the  grand  accompaniments  of  those 
tempting  ''ninepenny  bowls,"  we  have  never 
learned. 

The  **goodtme,**  of  which  the  philosophic  and 
hopeful  have  so  often  spoken,  has  come.  No  con- 
trivance of  man  has  ever  introduced  a  more  pro- 
lific source  of  happiness  than  these  annual  gather- 
ings of  the  farmers,  or  one  containing  in  a  greater 
degree  the  elements  of  national  prosperity.  In 
connection  with  the  Fire  CompanieSf  it  has  even 
now  shorn  the  military  spirit  of  nearly  all  its 
laurels,  and  instead  of  pointing  their  hose  at  tow- 
ering steeples  or  into  vacant  space,  we  anticipate 
the  day  when  all  this  human  toil  will  scatter  its 
fertilizing  streams  upon  the  famishing  earth! 
Would  there  not  be  just  as  much  fun  in  refreshing 
the  plants  and  soil  of  a  garden  ?  Or  would  the 
utility  of  the  thing  dissolve  the  charm ! 

But  the  teams  are  moving.  All  along  the  hill- 
side, up  an  hundred  feet  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Souhegan,  n^Bu,  women  and  children  are  standing 
in  the  sunlight,  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of 
their  husbands  and  lovers  below. 

Where  was  Bamum,  or  GleAson  1  One  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  beautifid  scenes  imaginable 


has  pr^bly  been  lost  to  the  world  for  the  want 
of  an  artist. 

The  plowing  was  well  done,  but  with  too  much 
hurry  and  use  of  the  whip.  This  part  of  the  ex- 
ercises, we  take  it,  is  not  to  show  in  how  quick  ft 
time  an  eighth  of  an  acre  may  be  plowed^  but  to 
exhibit  the  skill  of  the  plowman,  the  ^scipline  of 
his  team,  and  how  well  he  can  perform  the  task 
in  such  an  amount  of'  time  as  he  could  afibrd  to 
devote  to  similar  work  on  his  own  farm.  This 
error  prevuls  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  at  all  the 
exhibitions  which  we  witness,  and  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

In  the  great  tent  there  were  samples  of  fine  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  grapes,  but  in 
limited  quantity.  Some  of  the  veg<$ tables  were 
very  fine ;  but  as  we  took  no  notes  of  anything  we 
cannot  particularize.  Many  of  the  spedmens 
were  enormously  large,  and  probably  coarse  and 
spongy.  The  best  fruits  and  vegetables  are  such 
as  are  fair,  of  middling  aize  and  would  be  conven- 
ient and  profitable  for  the  table,  always  regarding 
their  eating  qualities.  We  are  confident  that  the 
persons  who  contributed  many  vegetables  which 
we  saw,  never  would  put  such  into  the  pot  for 
their  own  eating.  'But  we  would  have  these 
freaks  of  nature  presented  and  marked  for  exhibi- 
tion only — not  for  premium.  The  worsteds,  and 
other  manufactured  articles,  did  credit  to  their 
contributors.  Several  carriages  manufiictnred  by 
Mr.  Kenny,  of  Milford,  were  fine  specimens  of 
good  taste  and  good  workmanship.  Some  burial 
cases,  appropriately  lined,  made  of  cast  iron,  at 
Nashua,  were  a  new  feature  in  these  exhibitions. 
In  the  midst  of  our  enjoyments,  they  struck  a  new 
chord,  reminding  us  of  the  time  when  we  shall 

"HaT6  plowed  oar  latt  fiirrow, 
And  reaped  oar  last  grain.*' 


There  were  many  other  things  which  we  have 
not  space  to  enumerate,  giving  evidence  of  indus- 
try, intelligence  and  good  taste. 

There  were  present  some  sixty  or  seventy  pairs 
of  working  oxen,  and  out  of  that  large  number  there 
was  not  a  pair  which  a  good  judge  would  fffo- 
nounce  inferior ;  and  what  was  remarkable,  there 
was  scarcely  a  tinge  of  foreign  blood  in  them  at 
all.  Occasionally  the  dark  mahogany  color,  the 
peculiar  mark  about  the  nostrils  and  the  spread- 
ing horn,  indicated  the  Devon  blood.  One  or  two 
pairs  of  steers  showed  the  Short  Horn  blood.  Such 
an  exhibition  of  working  oxen  goes  far  towards 
convincing  us  that,  with  the  same  attention  that 
imported  stock  receives,  our  native  cattle  cannot 
be  excelled.  There  was  more  of  a  mixture  in  the 
milch  cows,  which  were  not  numerous,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  not  remarkable. 

The  Address  was  by  Mr.  Proctor,  of  Danvers. 
It  was  delivered  in  a  quiet,  yet  emphatic  manner, 
and  with  his  accustomed  clear  enunciation.  It 
spoke  of  the  practices,  vrants  and  hopes,  of  the 
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farmer, — summed  up  opiuions  of  practical  men  on 
important  points  of  husbandry,  and  was  altogeth- 


er of  a  decidedly  useful  character.    It  was  one  of  ptb«r  frma  top  to  bottom.    Then  pjlant  the  seeds, 


pulverised  manure,  one  peck  leached  ashes,  for 
each  hill,  and  with  a  spade  or  shovel  mix  wefl  to- 


those  productions  which  will  live  in  the  memoiy 
of  those  who  heard  it,  and  upon  which  they  can 
profitably  fall  back  in  their  daily  kbors  on  the 
farm, — and  this  is  what  we  want.  Fine,  open 
theories,  loose  speculations,  and  ail  allusion  to  po- 
litical matters,  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  these 
gatherings. 

At  the  dinner-table  there  was  a  large  collection, 
Inelading  ladies ;  short  addresses  were  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Sodety,  Brooks  SHATTUca^ 
Esq.,  of  Bedford,  by  Mr.  Proctor,  Mr.  Bxabd,  of 
Nashua,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Ooncord,  Mass.  One 
beautiful  and  encouraging  feature  of  the  exhibition, 
was  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  ladies,  at 
the  plowing,  the  dinner-table  and  in  the  church. 
We  feel  sure  of  success  so  long  as  this  feature  pre- 
vails. Although  there  was  not  perfection,  there 
was  no  room  for  fault-finding,  in  any  department 
of  the  Show.  The  arrangements  were  well  digest- 
ed, the  music,  by  the  Milford  Band,  very  fine, 
and  the  escort  by  the  Eire  Company,  imposing 
and  pleasant ;  the  dinner  was  good,  and  a  good 
deal  damaged  before  we  were  done  with  it ;  the 
ladies  were  smiling  and  the  men  good-natured, 
and  there  was  no  rioting,  drunkenness  or  vulgari- 
ty to  be  seen  or  heard ;  and  Thus  has  the  **good 
TIME  cosTE,"  which  has  been  predicted.  We  wish 
them  all — including  the  youog  women  in  the  cars, 
with  the  delectable  babies,  who  thought  their 
cherubs  ought  to  have  a  premium — (and  v 
thought  so  too) — we  wish  them  all  prosperity — 
and  long  life,  even  to  that  delightful  period  when 

"  The  land  unpIowM  shall  yield  her  crop, 
Pire  hooey  from  the  oak  ahall  drop, 

The  fountain  shall  ran  milk  } 
The  thlatle  shall  the  Illy  bear, 
And  every  bramble  roees  wear, 

And  every  worm  make  silk.** 


leaving  the  top  of  the  hills  level  with  the  surfiioe 
of  the  sround,  and  keep  them  so  during  the  sea- 
son. When  they  sae  up,  and  the  bugs  have  done 
troubling  them,  thin  them  out,  leavmg  two  or 
three  stocks  in  each  hill,  which  vdll  cover  the 
ground  before  the  summer  is  ended.  I  intendef) 
to  have  said  something  about  planting  and  raising 
other  vegetables,  but  will  leave  that  for  another 
paper.  Yours  truly, 

Ansel  Holman. 


'-  For  th€  Ifew  England  Fanner, 
MABROW  SQUASH. 

FaiKSD  Brown  :— In  the  Sept.  No.  of  the  Far 
mer,  M.  Teknt,  of  South  Groton,  asks  some  of 
your  correspondents  to  give  him  information  about 
cultivating  the  marrow  squash.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  friend  Tenny,  I  will  give  you  my  experi- 
ence in  raising  them.  My  neighbors  can  testify 
to  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  my  squashes 
and  other  vegetables.  Much  depends  upon  the 
manner  of  planting  squash  seeds,  as  well  as  all 
other  seeds,  to  ensure  good  crops.  Every  man's 
motto  should  be,  "loorA:  the  soil  deep,^*  and  with 
the  blessing  of  Qod,  I  shall  have  vegetables  to  sell 
and  to  keep.  When  I  have  planted  my  sauash 
seeds  after  the  following  rule,  i  have  never  tailed 
of  having  been  well  paid  for  my  labor,  viz. : — JJis 
the  holes  16  or  18  inches  deep,  three  feet  broad 
and  seven  feet  apart ;  throw  the  top  soil  one  side, 
and  the  bottom  soil  on  the  other  side  of  the  holes. 
After  digging  as  many  holes  as  I  wish  to  plant 
hills,  I  return  the  top  soil  to  the  bottom  #r  the 
holes,  and  then  take  one  bushel  or  more  of  well 


ORAPTON  OOTJNTT  (N.  H.)  OATTLB 
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Lebanon,  Sept.  23, 1853. 

Eis.  TrooeZ^  ;--It  rained  yesterday,  the  first 
day  of  the  Fair,  inoessantly,  and  the  natural  eon- 
seqaenoe  was  that  a  great  many,  undoubtedly  the 
minority  of  those  who  had  maae  arrangements  to 
go  with  their  beast  and  products,  did  not  go,  and 
so  nothing  was  done ;  and  thoueh  the  weather  vrat 
fine  to-day,  those  who  would  nave  gone  were  de* 
terred,  from  the  rule  adopted  that  all  articles  must 
be  entered  on  the  first  of  the  two  days.  Scnxy  I 
am,  therefore,  for  the  neoessity  of  sending  joa  % 
poor  account  of  the  Show. 

The  spadous  Common  in  Lebanon  village  was 
for  three-fourths  of  its  sivface  enclosed,  furnish- 
ing ample  room  for  a  trotting  course,  and  pens  for 
beasts,  and  the  old  meeting-hoose  for  manufiM- 
tures  in  the  lower  story,  and  the  upper  for  speak- 
ing. Beade«  this  accommodation,  a  large  tent 
was  erected  in  the  centre,  a  hundred  feet  in  diam- 
eter, for  fruits,  implements,  machines,  and  so  forth. 
In  this.  Bond's  Comet  Band  was  stationed,  and 
oontribated  rich  music.  The  arrangements  and 
preparations  were  excellent,  but  the  rain,  like  the 
thunder  at  Wolf's  Crae  (Bride  of  Lunmeimoor) 
spoiled  all.  This  was  tiie  more  to  be  regretted  as 
the  previous  fairs  of  this  county  have  been  very 
spirited,  and  have  unquestionably  exerted  a  hap- 
py influence  on  the  agricultural  interests. 

StiU  there  were  some  thinss  of  interest.  *  Sixty 
pairs  of  working  oxen  were  £iven  into  the  endoe- 
ure  in  one  team,  and  they  were  a  fine  speotaole-^dl 
strong;,  well  built,  and  well  conditioned  animals— 
showing  by  what  means  the  stubborn  ^lebe  of  these 
hills  has  been  subdued,  as  the  beautiful  slope  of 
three  or  four  thousand  acres  on  the  south  of  thii 
villaee  bears  witness.  Some  of  these  oxen  were 
called  10 to  requisition  at  a  drawins-match.  A 
stone-boat  loaded  with  five  thousand  pounds  of 
pig-iron  was  the  weight  to  be  drawn  and  the  firlc- 
tion  of  the  boat  over  and  above  that  of  wheels 
probably  added  another  thousand  pounds.  There 
was  considerable  animation  iu  this  trial  of  ox 
strength  and  brute  force  among  the  more  immedi* 
ately  interested.  I  was  satisfied  with  seeing  one 
yoke  march  off  with  it  in  a  stately  manner. 

There  was  a  plowing  match  of  four  competitorSt 
two  with  horses  and  two  with  oxen.  The  horse 
teams  came  out  almost  precisely  even,  and  one  of 
the  ox  teams  dbtanced  the  other  by  one  furrow. 
The  recent  rain  made  it  unfavorable  plowing,  and 
diminished  the  number  of  competitors.  In  passins, 
I  remark  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  mankind » 
that  I  think  this  a  &r  more  rational  and  profitable 
trial  of  skill  and  strength  than  a  rowing  mato^ 
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from  Yirgirs  ro^atta  down  to  the  latest  at  Hull, 
that  renownedcity  of  fishermen  and  TOters.- 

I  pass  over  the  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  sWine, 
for  as  to  number  and  quality  there  was  nothing 
very  remarkable,  which  was  rather^  creditable  to 
the  farmers  than  otherwise,  for  haviog  discretion 
enough  as  well  as  tender  mercies,  not  to  dragoon 
the  poor  animals  through  such  a  rain  storm  as  thi^ 
equinoctial  has  been.  ^ 
^ Among  the  poultry  were  six  real  wild  geese,  no- 
ble birds,  indienant  at  their  ignoble  confinement 
in  a  coop.  lAheir  owner  had  gjiyen  them  freedom 
and  let  them  fly  away,  it  would  have  been  the  best 
exhibition  of  slII.  l^ere  was  also  a  lot  of  Nova 
Sootia  ducks — beautiful  birds.  And  these  water 
fowl  constituted  the  chief  interest  of  the  fowl  exhi- 
bition, and  most  appropriate,  considering  the  rain. 
Mr.  Farnham  of  Leoanon,  has  in  his  poultry  yard 
a  queer  hybrid  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conjure 
Up,  and  through  contempt  would  not  put  into  the 
snow.  The  birds  have  no  feathers,  but  only  down. 
They  are  of  all  colors,  grizzled,  mottled,  and  no 
color.  Some  looked  like  a  woodohuck  and  some 
like  a  Malta  cat.  Their  size  is  good  and  their  flesh 
and  eggp  not  inferior. 

In  the  show  room  were  some  things  worthy  of 
remark — ^d  butter  and  d^eese,  of  course;  some 
?ery  beautiful  pieces  of  flannel  of  household  pro- 
duction; raw  silk  hose,  fleiA  colored,  in  clockwork, 
very  fine.  AJbo  a  vase  made  by  Mrs.  Jacobs  of 
Hanover,  of  a  truly  rural  character.  It  was  eight- 
een inches  high  and  eight  in  diameter,  stuccoed 
entire  with  acorns  and  the  young  buds  of  the  hem- 
look  when  they  are  nearly  the  size  of  the  acorn. 
The  buds  and  acorns  were  beautifully  arranged  in 
Mosaic,  and  with  its  coronet  of  flowers  looked  very 
inviting.  It  struck  me  that  herein  was  a  line  of 
art  not  much  explored,  but  worthy  of  pursuit.  The 
vegetable  world  has  all  variety  for  such  work,both 
omamdntal  and  instructive. 

The  exhibition  of  apples  and  plums  were  excel- 
lent, oonsiderinff  the  scardty  in  all  this  re^on  the 
present  year.  iNothinz  has  struck  me  with  more 
surprise  than  tho  total  ne^ect  of  farmers  here^ 
I  may  ^ay  in  all  the  we»tem  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire^-m  cultivating  good  apples.  It  is  only  vrith- 
in  the  last  fifWen  years  they  nave  begun  to  think 
of  the  subject.  They  are  going  on  now  with  com- 
mendable ,  enterprise.  Your  nursery-men  would 
find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  in  scattering  ad- 
vertisements and  information  through  these  coun- 
ties. 

^  The  spacious  tent  might  have  contained  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  articles  it  did.  Among  those 
exhibited  were  a  superior  machine  for  miU&ing  win- 
dow blinds  by  D.  A.  Cummings  of  North  Enfield, 
and  a  set  of  machines  for  driUing  and  morticing 
in  wood,  by  M.  &  J.  H.  Buck  of  Lebanon.  Beau- 
tiful lieht  buggy  wagons  were  exhibited  by  Thomp- 
son &  Jones  ofLebanon — steel  tires  for  the  wheels, 
and  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  to  prevent  the 
wheel,  in  turning,  from  meeting  the  body  of  the 
carriage.  There  was  a  good  array  of  vegetables 
for  the  table. 

At  two  o^clock,  a  discourse  was  listened  to, 
(except  what  it  was  not  listened  to,  for  there  was 
some  noise),  from  the  Rev.  A.  Q.  Comings,  of  Ma- 
son, Hillsborough  County — a  Christian  minister. 

Among  other  things,  he  showed  the  wisdom  of  shift  for  themselves,  now  rejoices  in  a  scull  ».l  of 
adapting  cultivation  to  climate,  and  surface,  and  hay  for  market  each  year,  because  he  has  m  trched 
other  peculiarities.    New  Hampshire  has  its  own, 'in  the  fan  of  improvement  and  developed  «a>r3 


and  requires  its  own  cultivation.  The  discourse 
was  well  received  by  thosewho  could  be  interested 
in  an  agricultural  subject. 

There  is  dan^r  from  various  causes  that  the 
County  Fairs  will  lose  their  interest, — as  from  nn- 
propitious  weather,  the  monopoly  of  the  State 
Fair,  and  the  superior  attractions  of  the  city  exhi- 
bitions, e.  g.  FaneuU  Hall  and  the  Crystal  Palace. 
A  man  can  go  from  home  to  Boston  or  New  York 
with  less^nconvenience  than  he  can  ti^vel  twenty 
miles  from  his  farm  to  the  Fair,  by  old  modes  of 
transit.  It  will  be  an  evil  if  the  Countv  Fairs  run 
down.  Farmers  should  not  disdain  the  humUer 
exhibitions  of  their  own  enterprise.  They  who 
nuike  two  spears  of  grass  grow  where  one  did  be- 
Kre,  stand  at  the  foundation  of  metropolitan  splen- 
dor. The  press  should  encourage  the  Fairs,  as  do 
.you  and  your  Uorrespondsmt. 

— Traveller^ 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
MBADOW  LANDS, 

The  traveller,  amone  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
New  England's  diversified  scenery,  can  hardly  fail 
to  note  the  fact  that  a  rich  source  of  thrift  is  neg- 
lected, and  a  great  avenue  of  wealth  is  cut  off,  by 
the  total  neglect  or  imperfect  culfcivatfon  ef  the 
low,  swamp  lands,  belonging  to  almost  every  farm.. 
The  arid  sand  plain  has  been  cultivated  because  it 
was  easy  to  work ;  till  now,  it  is  very  easy  ta 
gather  the  harvest.  The  bleak  hills  have  been 
made  to  yield  to  the  plow,  because  our  forefathers^ 
finding  them  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grain, 
placed  them  under  cultivation ;  and  it  would  be 
asacrili^oua  act,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  to  abandon 
the  paths  our  fathers  trod. 

Nature — ^always  a  stem  leveller— has  for  ages 
been  removing  the  decayed  vegetable  matter,  to- 
gether with  the  disintegrated  mineral  fertiliiers, 
urom  the  hill-tops  to  tho  valleys,  till  they  are^  now 
the  rich  recepttusles  of  the  properties  essential  ta 
the  growth  of  a  large  class  of  vegetable  produe- 
tions.  But  these  swamps,  instead  of  affi>rding  a 
realization  of  the  poet's  aream  of  fertile  meadowB> 
decked  in  living  green,  serve  the  unpoetic  purpose 
of  ^ving  a  home  to  loathsome  reptiles  ana  exist- 
ence to  myriads  of  annoying  insects.  In  their 
unreclaimed  state  they  disfigure  the  fiur  face  of 
nature,  give  rise  to  pestilential  vapor,  and  may 
with  trutii  be  csUed  a  nm$anc». 

The  same  labor  which  now  produces  a  scanty 
crop  upon  exhausted  field  lands,  would  often  meet 
amucn  better  reward  if  judiciously  laid  out  on 
meadows.  The  same  energy  which  has  nuuU 
beauteous  farms  from  the  rough  New  England 
soil,  can  make  the  meadows  blossom  as  the  rose. 
But  here,  as  in  manv  other  cases,  it  is  not  the 
power  to  plan,  nor  tne  energy  to  execute,  that  ia 
wanting,  so  much  as  the  conviction  that  the  work 
can  be  done  and  the  proof  that  it  will  puy  for 
doing.  That  the  useless  bog  can  be  converted 
into  luxuriant  grass  land,  has  been  practically 
proved.  The  plaoe  where  oid  brindle  for<uerly 
got  mired  every  spring,  has  been  dnuneil  and 
levelled,  and  now  yields  its  two  or  three  t  i.s  to 
the  acre.  Many  a  farmer  who  formerly  w&^  ^hort 
of  hay  in  the  spring,  and  had  to  put  his  co\^  s^and 
oxen  on  sh  ft  allowance,  letting  the  youn^  ^tock 
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folly  the  resouroes  of  his  farm.  That  it  will  pay 
fot  doing  is  equally  certain  as  that  it  can  be  done, 
yet  not  always  so  easily  shown. 

The  expense  of  reclaiming  or  clearing  bog  mead- 
ows, must,  like  all  other  operations,  depend  upon 
drcomstances.    It  may  be  difficult  draining,  or  a 

Sowthlfif  bashes  may  have  to  be  removed  oefore 
e  work  of  levelling  can  be  commenced ;  but 
whatever  be  the  cost,  there  can  be  hot  Uttle  doubt 
of  a  good  investment.  Like  the  expense,  the 
work  of  improvement  varies  in  diflferent  localities. 
in  ome  place  a  coating  of  gravel  is  necessary  ;^  yet 
there  are  meadows  on  which  it  would  be  imurions. 
Here  the  plow  should  be  used,  and  there  the  work 
most  be  done  with  the  hoe. 

The  mud  in  meadows  difiers  as  widely  as  th« 
soil  of  hi^h  lands.  Li  one  place  it  is  formed 
almost  entirely  from  decomposed  vegetable  matter, 
and  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  and  air, 
quickly  slacks  or  {)ulverizes.  In  other  meadows, 
tne  mud  is  formed  in  part  by  the  wash  from  sur- 
ffoondine  hills— of  the  leaves,  loam,  and  the  light 
earth.  Such  meadows,  when  drained,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  harden,  from  which  we  infer  that  an  ex- 
cess of  clay  exists,  and  that  a  dressing  of  sand  or 
gravel  might  be  beneficial. 

The  operation  of  reclaiming  or  clearing  should 
be  pursued  with  caution.  In  no  department  of 
husbandry  has  a  greater  amount  of  useless  labor 
been  done,  in  proportion  to  the  work  accomplished, 
than  in  this  business.  Swamps,  covered  with  a 
hemlock  or  cedar  growth,  have  proved  worthless 
with  us ;  yet  we  have  seen  days  of  labor  and  dol- 
lars m  money  hud  out,  in  the  vain  efibrt  to  raise  a 
crop  of  ^rass.  Believing  experience  to  be  the 
safest  guide,  we  would  advise  experimenting  upon 
a  smaU  piece  at  first,  for  time  and  money  are  of 
too  much  importance  to  the  gamer  to  be  squan- 
dered in  fruitless  efibrt.  v. 
Chester,  N.  H,,  Sept.,  1853. 


to  the  tuber  below.  Now,  if  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  on  the  top,  before  mu^ 
action  can  have  taken  place  between  the  vine  and 
the  potato  itself,  the  vines  are  immediately  re- 
moved, the  disease  may  be  arrested  and  the  po- 
tato saved.  This  is  the  theory,  and  it  appears  to 
us  plausible  and  worthy  of  attention.  It  would 
require  very  close  observation,  to  be  sure,  and 
when  noticed,  all  the  activity  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  crop  in  order  to  remove  the  vines 
at  once.  We  should  be  obliged  to  Prof  Hott,  of 
Exeter,  if  he  would  give  us  his  experience  and 
opinion  on  this  important  question. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
A  RBBSBDT  FOR  THB  POTATO  ROT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
from  Holiiston  this  morning  at  the  R.  R.  Depot, 
by  the  name  of  White,  T  learned  that  he  has  l^en 
in  the  habit  for  four  years  past  of  pulling  the 
vines  of  his  potatoes  on  the  first  appearance  of 
their  dying,  which  is  an  indication  of  their  being 
diseased,  and  which  he  says  is  a  sure  preventive  of 
any  further  rot  if  indeed  they  have  rotted  at  all. 
He  does  it  by  stepping  upon  the  hill  each  side  of 
the  vines,  which  prevents  the  potatoes  being  palled 
up  with  the  vines,  which  can  oe  left  in  the  ground 
any  length  of  time.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  a  sort  of  mildew  which  is  carried 
through  the  vine  to  the  potato.  I  do  not  recollect 
of  having  seen  any  account  like  this,  therefore  I 
thouffht  I  would  send  it  to  you,  and  if  you  think  it 
will  be  of  any  service  to  the  public  you  will  please 
make  it  known. 

Tours,  &c.,         D.  Merrill,  2d. 

Methuen,  Sept,  21, 1853. 

RsKARKS. — In  our  opinion,  .the  above  comes 
nearer  to  being  a  remedy  for  this  calamity, — for 
such  it  has  been  in  Ireland, — than  any  thing  yet 
recommended.  If  the  disease  is  atmospheric,  the 
vines  first  become  tainted  and  conduct  the  virous 


For  the  Neva  England  Fwrmer. 
MR.  a&ORaB  PATTBRSOITB  FARM. 

Fribnd  Brown  : — ^I  promised  you  some  further 

Sirticulars  respecting  the  farm  of  Mr.  Patterson, 
ere  they  are.  In  a  receni  visit  to  Mr.  P.'s  |>lace 
I  was  not  fortunate  enoueh  to  find  the  proprietor 
at  home,  but  was  indebted  to  his  miller,  ui  intel- 
ligent man,  who  politely  accompanied  me  over  the 
pounds,  and  gave  me  such  information  as  I  de- 
sired. 

The  season  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  flEivora- 
ble  for  Mr.  Patterson's  fium,  though  the  drought 
did  some  injury  in  June.  About  80  acres  are  in 
com,  which  'tis  thought  will  yield  twelve  barrels 
(60  bushels,)  to  the  acre;  (when  speaking  of  In- 
dian com,  the  southern  farmer  always  uses  the 
barrel,  while  he  estimates  wheat,  potatoes  and 
fimits  by  the  bushel.  Why  the  distinction  I  know 
not . )  This  was  planted  the  last  week  in  May  and 
the  first  week  in  June,  about  one  month  after 
the  usual  time  of  planting  in  this  region. 

Mr.  P.  plows  deep  and  cultivates  clean.  Very 
littie  Qse  IS  made,  however,  of  the  hoe.  Most  of 
the  labor  is  performed  with  the  cultivator,  or 
shovel  plow.  The  com  is  planted  in  squares,  the 
rows  being  about  four  feet  apart.  The  gourd-seed 
variety,  planted  here,  grows  much  larger  and 
occupies  much  more  space,  than  the  flint  com  of 
the  north.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  make 
as  man/ barrels  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter,  per 
acre.  On  the  ground  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
there  is  burthen  enough  to  produce,  in  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  ninety  or  one  hundred  bushels. 

One  peculiarity  there  is,  to  which  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers.  Farmers  do  not, 
as  a  general  thing,  manure  for  com.  If  they  have 
manure,  they  put  it  upon  their  wheat  or  grass, 
and  plant  corn  without  manure  of  any  kind.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  have  fewer  weeds  and  less 
com. 

I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  northern  prao- 
tice  is  best  in  this  matter.  If  weeds  must  grow, 
and  grow  they  certainly  Kill  when  there  is  suffi- 
cient richness  of  soil,  it  seems  to  me  better  to  have 
them  with  that  crop  which  admits  of  cultivation, 
that  as  far  as  possible  noxious  plants  may  be  sub- 
dued, ^en,  Uie  grass  weeds  having  been  killed 
and  tJie  soil  reduced  to  a  mellow  tilth,  wheat,  rye, 
oats  and  barley  maj  follow,  with  better  chance  of 
success  than  if  they  preceded. 

Mr.  P.  manures  principallv  with  lime.  He  has 
applied  to  most  or  his  lands  a  dressing  of  two 
hundred  bushels  per  acre.    In  New  England,  this 
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Voald  be  ezpenshre  manimDg.    On  Mr.  P/s  farm 
tt  probably  costs  not  more  than  $15  or  $20  per 

Mre. 

HiB  0]Hnion  of  gaano,  I  onderBtaBd  to  be,  that 
it  18  too  TolatBe;  animd  and  vegetable  manures 
from  hifl  stables  and  styes  are  carefully  preserved 
tnd  jodioioosly  applied.  A  common  practice  in 
this  State  is,  to  continue  the  same  crop  so  long  as 
it  wiU  pay.  A  piece  of  ground  is  cleared  and 
planted  with  tobacco,  and  yields  a  good  crop.  It 
u  repeated  and  the  cropping  process  is  earned  on 
as  long  as  it  will  yield  enough  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  calU?atioo.  So  of  other  crops.  I  know  or  fields 
which  have  been  in  wheat  the  last  two  years,  and 
are  now  being  sown  to  wheat  again.  This  is  a 
very  minons  practice. 

Mr.  Patterson  does  no  such  thing.  A  proper 
rotation  in  crops  he  has  made  his  study.  Dis  ob- 
ject seems  to  be,  not  to  extort  from  his  soil  the 
greatest  amount  of  products  in  a  ^ven  time,  but 
to  secure  and  midntain  such  a  heuthy  and  vigor- 
oos  condition  of  soil,  as  will  return  the  greatest 
profits  for  the  labor  bestowed. 

To  eflbct  this,  he  keeps  his  land  much  of  the 
time  in  grass;  when  he  takes  up  a  plat  of  ground, 
his  otject  is  first  to  improve  this  condition  of  the 
land,  and  secondly,  to  secure  a  paying  crop.  Jn 
this  way,  his  soil  is  kept  in  good  heart  and  his 
erops  are  remunerative :  or,  if  not,  the  loss  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  enhanced  value  of  the  land. 

American  farmers  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Patterson  for  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  introduce 
improved  breeds  of  sto(^. 

Nothing  is  more  common  among  farmers  than 
to  cry  out  agdnst  <*amature farmers,"  and  *'book 
Iknners,"  and  say  **  'tis  nou^t,  *ti8  nought" — ^to 
the  results  of  sdentific  expenments.  In  this  they 
cnr  e^edously,  and  do  great  injustice  to  those  who 
are  laoonng  most  assiduously^  and  sacrificing  most 
fiberally  for  the  promotion  of  their  best  interests. 

Without  the  aid  of  science,  what  would  now  be 
the  condition  of  agriculture  ?  and  without  **book 
fiumers,"  whence  would  the  light  be  obtained? 

Mr.  P.  gives  preference  to  the  Devonshire  breed 
of  cattle,  and  breeds  no  other.  I  counted  26  cows 
of  that  breed,  all  of  them  as  near  perfect  as  a 
stock  fitncying  artist  would  be  likely  to  sketch  in  a 
ihncy  picture.  Color,  deep  red,  not  a  white  hair, 
a  mcu-formed  horn  or  any  other  l^emish  to  be  seen 
upon  either.  A  two  year  old  buU,  of  the  same 
breed  and  color,  was  imported  in  June  last,  and 
cost  $700  in  Baltimore.  He  imports  a  bull  about 
once  in  two  years,  and  raises  his  own  heifers.  His 
calves,  such  as  are  without  blemish,  he  sells  for 
$100  each,  when  weaned.  I  was  told  they  were 
bespoken  months,  and  sometimes  years  beforehand. 
Besides  this  **  blooded"  stock,  he  has,  what  he 
denominates  his  **st03k"  cattle.  Of  these,  I  saw 
one  hundred  in  one  field.  They  were  purchased 
last  autumn,  and  are  designed  for  the  market, 
soon.  They  run  out  during  the  winter  receiving 
hay  from  the  bams,  enough  to  keep  them  in  a 
j^ood  condition,  and  then  during  the  summer  en- 
joy such  a  chance  at  grass  that  they  become  good 

In  the  raising  of  stock  and  making  of  beef  the 
fiirmers  of  this  region  have  great  advantage  over 
those  of  the  north.  The  cost  of  wintering  is  but 
▼er^  little. 

Sheep  need  but  very  little  feeding  during  the 


it  safe  to  assert  that,  the  price  and  quality  of  land 
being  the  same,  it  costs  not  more  than  one  half  na 
much  to  ruse  stoek  here  and  in  Virginia  as  m 
Vermont. 

Mr.  Patterson  gives  preference  to  the  BerkdMie 
pigs,  and  keeps  no  other.  His  hogs,  as  is  the 
custom  in  this  region,  run  in  the  fields  dQring  the 
summer  and  autumn.  In  his  selection,  he  has 
reference  to  the  hams  rather  than  to  the  middlingSy 
or  sides.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  a  "  herd 
of  many,  fiwine  feeding,"  and  espeeialljr  to  see  and 
hear  some  two  oi  three  hundred  Dlack  pigs  "shutt- 
ing "  among  the  leaves  in  a  forest. 

As  to  the  products  of  the  farm,  I  obtained  the 
follovnne  items :  four  hundred  tons  of  hay ;  one 
thousand  bushels  of  com ;  thirty-five  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat ;  one  hundred  head  of  cattie  fat- 
tened. This  is,  of  course,  but  a  portion  of  the 
products  of  the  farm.  A  large  number  of  hogs 
are  fattened ;  much  attention  is  pud  also  to  horses 
and  sheep. 

Mr.  P.  has  forty-one  slaves,  seventeen  of  whom 
are  laboring  men,  and  this  constitutes  his  effident 
force.  He  employs  no  overseer,  but  is  himself 
daily  and  almost  constantly  with  his  men.  He  is 
represented  as  a  very  kind  master,  niever  over- 
working his  men,  and  makine  very  ample  provision 
for  their  comfortable  subsistence.  Inoeed,  hh 
neighbors  complain  that,  by  his  indulgence,  he 
spoils  all  the  negroes  in  the  neighborhood.  Be- 
sides victualing  and  clothing  them,  he  distributes 
money  amon^  them ; — after  harvest  $300,  giving 
to  each  laboring  man  $5,  to  the  women  and  boys 
less.    At  Christmas  about  half  as  much. 

I  might  write  much  more  of  this  estate,-— of  the 
two  copper  mines  recently  oj)ened,  one  by  a  New 
York  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  the 
other  by  Marylanders,  and  which  last  is  already 
paying  Mr.  Patterson  more  than  the  income  of 
nis  whole  him  had.  After  expressing  the  hope 
that  many  may  be  found  in  emulation  of  mt, 
George  Patterson,  to  expend  money  and  apply  the 
principles  of  science  in  agricultural  experiments 
for  the  benefit  of  the  great  farming  family,  I  will 
stop  my  furrow.  Tours,        R.  b.  b. 

Bahtmore,  Aug,  13, 1853. 


TBB  8BA80N. 

It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  the  New  Eng- 
land States  there  was  no  frost  to  injure  even  the 
tender  vines  until  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of 
September.  During  that  month  an  unusual  amount 
of  ndn  fell,  so  that  the  springs  and  streams  aie 
full. 

The  late  planted  cx)rn  has  come  to  perfectiony 
and  the  crop  generally  will  be  a  fine  one. 

The  after  crop  of  qhass  continues  heavy  and 
luxuriant,  and  ^11  have  a  commanding  influence 
on  the  price  of  hay.* 

Potatoes  continue  to  come  out  badly  rotted, 
but  we  think  there  will  be  no  scarcity.  Jjess  of 
them  wiU  be  fed  to  cattle  and  swine,  and  better 
care  taken  of  those  fit  for  the  table. 

Applbs  will  be  high  ;  they  are  selling  readily 
now  for  three  dollars  a  barrel. 


Granbessixs  are  plenty  and  good,  and  bring 
winter,  and  so  of  stock',  cattle  and  colto.    I^eem  {rewarding  prices— $3  to  $5  a  barrel. 
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This  animal  received  the  sward  at  the  New 
Tork  Slate  Fair  last  year,  as  the  best  thorough 
bred  hone  ovet  four  jeara  old ;  and  if  we  regard 
his  delicate  ear,  keen  eje,  light  intelligent  face, 
well  Bet  Deck,  clean  limbs,  deep  shoulder,  round 
cheat  and  long  quaitera,  we  moat  legard  him  as 
Worth;  ofbigb  odmiratdoD,  and  of  the  award  ^veD. 

Horsea  have  never  commanded  auch  high  pricea 
aa  at  the  present  time,  that  ia,  horaea  of  the  first 
oIsBS.  Common  roadatere,  Ot  draft  borsea',  bring 
high  pHcea,  but  Dot  high  oonpttced  with  what 
"&noy"  or  "  iaat  horaes"  bring.  The  i' 
drain  the  country  of  the  heal  animals,  and  those 
that  are  left  behind  are  poor  enongh.  We  hope 
the  enterprise  (it  Springfield  will  &I1  more  partio- 
olar  attention  to  the  breeding  and  disciplin 
horaea,  and  reault  in  important  iuproremeDto. 


Ikfeovkiient  in  Grist  Midts.— The  Worcester 
Spy  apeaks  of  imprnveoient  in  the  manner  of  peek- 
ing mill-Btones  by  which  theii  capad^  for  grind- 
ing can  be  dtiubled.  The  editor  of  the  Spy  aaw  il 
applied  to  a  mill  in  Worcester,  and  the  result  of 
its  applic^ition  was  that  a  bushel  of  Northern  corn 
was  ground  in  a  minute  and  a  half — and  that  un 
dd-foshioned  mill,  with  a  einzle  mn  of  stones, 
with  the  iuipTDVement,  will  gnnA  forty  six  biuhelt 


HOW  BBALZ.  WB  PRSSBRTB  BOOS? 

Thiaia  the  "  grand  ^uetlion."  We  have  in  the 
coarse  of  onr  life  tried  nearly  all  the  expedimta 
that  have  been  reoommcDded,  and  scmetiineB  sat- 
ceeded ,  and  Bometimel  failed ;  from  which  rMulta 
you  will  aayibisnomorethaD  fair  to  conalode  that 
none  of  the  metboda  are  infallible.  We  have 
learned  one  'fact  &om  these  experiments.  Eggi 
ahonid  be  perfectly  frerfi  when  you  begin  to  pre- 
serte  them.  If  an  ^  has  commenced,  even  bat 
a  very  s!ishtdeoompOBiUon,ic  is  dif&cnlt  orreating 
it;  iudeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  nothing  short 
of  freewng  will  do  it.  The  following  very  aimpfc 
plan  we  have  never  tried,  and  know  nothing  prao- 
ticftlly  whether  it  be  effectual  or  not.  We  fonnd 
it  in  the  F(tn7\Jatinal  ouotad  from  the  EngUih 
Agricultural  Gazelii.  We  pass  it  over  to  our 
readers  for  their  aonuderaUon. 

Take  &  half  inch  board  of  any  convenient  length 
and  breadth,  and  pieroe  it  aa  full  of  holes  (each 
1  l~2,iDehcfl  in  diameter)  as  you  can.  I  find  that 
a  boud  two  feet  and  aiz  inchea  in  length,  and  one 
foot  wide,  has  five  dozaa  in  it,  aay  twelve  rows,  of 
five  each. 

Then  take  four  stripe  two  inchea  broad  and 
nail  them  together  edgewiae  into  a  rectangular 
frame  of  the  same  size  as  your  other  board.  Nail 
this  board  npon  the  frame  and  the  work  is  done, 
unleasyou  choose  to  nailalwiidiog  around  the  top. 

Put  yonr  eggs  on  this  board  as  they  come 
from  the  poultry  house,  the  small  end  down,  and 
they  will  keep  gixid  fur  six  months,  if  you  take  the 
foUowing  precaution :  Take  care  that  the  eggs  do 
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not  get  wet,  either  in  the  nest  or  afterwards.  (In 
summer,  hens  are  fond  of  layine  among  the  weeds 
and  grass,  and  any  eggs  taken  from  such  nests  in 
wet  weather,  should  be  put  away  for  immediate 
use.)  Keep  them  in  a  oool  room  in  summer,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  frost  in  winter.  If  two  boards 
be  kept,  one  can  be  filling  while  the  other  is  emp- 
tying. 

The  writer  accounts  for  the  preservation  of  eggs 
in  this  way  by  supposine  that  the  yolk  floats  more 
equally  in  the  white,  and  has  less  tendency  to  sink 
down  against  the  shell,  than  when  the  egs  is  laid 
on  one  side — certainly,  if  the  yolk  toucnes  the 
shell  it  spoils  immediately. — Maine  Farmer. 


BBIDDLBSBZ  OOUNTT  OATTZ<B  SHOW. 

The  59th  Anniversary  of  the  Middlesex  Cattle 
Show  came  off  at  Concord  on  the  4th  and  5th  in- 
stants. The  weather  was  fine  and  circumstances 
were  propitious.  The  beautiful  enclosure,  the 
new  and  convenient  hall  just  completed,  the 
well-arranged  pens  for  cattle  and  swine,  and 
the  new  avenue  leading  to'  the  ground,  all  con- 
tributed to  the  pleasantness  and  life  of  the  scene. 
The  show  of  vegetables,  and  especially  of  fruits, 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  county.  But 
we  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  the  exhibition 
within  the  hall,  attractive  as  the  subject  is  to  our 
pen,  but  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  such  things* 
as  we  noticed  out  of  doors ;  and^ere  the  arrange- 
ments were  all  very  good.  There  was  a  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  place. 

Perfect  order  was  preserved  throughout  the  two 
days.  The  system  of  admitting  none  to  the 
grounds  without  tickets,  was  adopted  for  the  first 
time  in  this  county,  and  was  carried  into  operation 
without  difficulty.  We  noticed  one  or  two  things 
which  we  think  time  and  experience  will  oorreot. 
We  hope  we  shall  not  see  again  a  seller  of  confec- 
tionary, or  a  shanty  for  the  sale  of  new  cider  and 
fixings,  or  a  noisy  auction  pedler  attracting  a 
crowd  around  his  cart  within  the  enclosure.  There 
is  room  enough  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  they 
obstruct  the  view  and  disturb  the  quiet  which  is 
80  desirable.  We  should  like  also  to  see  a  notice 
of  the  hours  and  places  of  the  several  exercises 
posted  conspicuously  about  the  hall  and  ground. 

Ab  we  took  our  circuit  around  the  enclosure, 
we  were  gratified  to  notice  several  fine  colts  and 
breeding  mares.  We  noticed  last  week,  at  the 
Essex  County  Fair,  several  promising  colts ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  believe  that  more  attention  is 
being  paid  of  late,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
to  the  rearing  of  this  noble  animal,  than  for  some 
years  past.  Wo  noticed  marks  of  the  Black 
Hawk  blood  in  most  of  the  specimens  present. 
We  think,  from  present  indications,  that  Massa- 
ohnsetts  in  two  or  three  years  more  will  make  no 
contemptible  display  of  horses. 

The  next  ratfge  of  pens  that  occupied  our  atten- 
tion was  that  which  enclosed  the  swine,  and  a 


fine  lot  of  porkers  they  were  as  one  would  wish  ta 
see.  Mr.  H.  Sheldon  had  20,  ola  and  young,  on 
the  ground.  Two  of  them  were  said  to  be,  not 
stone  blind,  but  fat  blind,  the  deposit  of  fiit  oyer 
their  eyes  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  open 
their  peepers.  As  we-  saw  the  pigs  of  Horace 
Sheldon  all  snugly  riding  in  a  wagon,  we  clapped 
our  hands  and  cried  out,  '^  Well  done  !  that  surely 
is  something  to  brag  of." 

I  The  swine  of  John  6.  Moore,  we  jadge  from 
their  aspect  and  contented  appearance,  have  not, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  been  accustomed  to  stand  at 
their  troughs  and  cry,  more,  more. 

In  the  pen  of  Mr.  Legget,  of  Billerica,  we  im^- 
ticed  a  singular  inconsistency  between  the  proper^ 
ties  of  the  animals  and  the  name  of  their  owner. 
Had  it  been  an  object  with  him  to  breed  animals 
for  the  race,  he  would  have  selected  a  breed  with 
longer  legs.  We  are  sure  that  the  long-nosed, 
old-&shioned  grunters  could  leg  it  much  fiister 
than  his  short-legged  waddlers. 


To  say  th«  pin  of  B.  G.  Wheeler 
Were  grown  familiar  with  the  dealer 
In  com,  fancy,  and  other  breadatalT, 
WiU  not  be  reckoned  aa  a  great  puff. 

In  another  pen  a  cross  was  shown  by  Mr.  Cros- 
by, a  crop  obtained  by  crossing  Suflblk  blood  with 
Middlesex  or  Mackay  ;  and,  although  there  may 
be  some  little  doubt  about  the  legitimacy  of  the 
cross,  their  marks  prove  that  the  cross  of  Mr. 
Crosby  is  a  cross  by  which  good  pork  may  be 
made  and  a  good  deal  of  it. 

There  were  5  beautiful  pigs,  by  James  P.Brown, 
and  one  by  the  Editor  of  the  iV.  E.  Farmer^  which 
showed  that  they  not  only  have  an  eye  to  the 
miun  chance,  but  that  they  intend  also  to  deserve 
well  of  their  country. 

The  pigs  of  Mr.  Farwell  suggest  the  old  proverb, 
that  one  might  go  farther  and  not  fare  better. 

The  crooa-bred  boar  of  Mr.  Hadley, 
If  not  the  best,  did  not  look  badly. 

Had  the  boar  of  Mr.  Wellington,  by  any  acci- 
dent, fallen  into  a  try-kettie,  the  fat  we  think 
would  have  welled  up  like  water  from  a  fountdn. 
We  wonder  if  any  one  has  ever  tried  out  a  whole 
hog  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  carefully  noting  the 
weight  of  the  pork  and  that  of  the  lard  obtained 
from  it,  that  it  might  be  compared  with  the  re- 
sults from  other  kinds  of  pork.  We  think  that 
when  lard  retails  at  a  shilling  a  pound  and  pork 
is  eight  or  nine  cents,  that  this  process,  in  the 
hands  of  some  enterprising  Yankee,  would  go  on 
as  smooth  as  oil,  aiyl  that  ho  would  slip  money  in 
his  purse  as  sleek  as  grease. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  have  not  seen  so  fine  a 
show  of  porkers  this  fall,  and  we  doubt  whether 
there  has  been  a  better  one  in  New  England.  By 
the  great  difference  which  is  seen  between  pigs  of 
the  same  family,  we  are  reminded  of  the  constant 
tendency  to  run  back  into  the  original  stock  from 
which  they  are  derived.    From  what  we  saw  on 
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the  present  occasion,  as  well  as  at  almost  every 
other  show  of  Suffolk  pigs  which  we  have  seen, 
we  should  be  dispoeed,  in  manj  instancee,  to  pat 
a  mark  of  interrogation  after  the  term  <*  pnre 
bred,"  which  is  so  often  prefixed  to  them. 

We  think  the  show  of  stock  was  very  fine  for 
this  section  of  the  State.  Certainly  the  number 
of  fine  animals,  and  especially  of  imported  breeds, 
was  greater  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
in  this  county.  We  look  upon  the  improvement 
of  stock,  whether  by  breeding  from  the  best  native 
stock,  or  from  imported  stock,  as  one  of  the  surest 
indications  of  advancement  in  agricultural  pros- 
perity. We  shall  notice  some  of  the  animals  or 
groups  of  animals  that  arrested  our  attention, 
without  pretending  to  give  any  opinion  upon  their 
comparitive  merits.  In  pen  No.  1,  was  an  Ayr- 
shire bull,  from  Mr.  Conant.  In  Sand  3,  Devons, 
by  Gen.  Chandler,  one  of  which  we  thought  very 
fine.  The  next  4  pens  oontuned  15  cows,  calves 
and  bulls,  by  G.  M.  Barrett.  Most  of  them  pure 
or  mixed  Ayrshire. 

J.  B.  Moore  had  a  very  valuable  cow  and  calf, 
and  a  noble  pair  of  oxen.  Mr.  Moore,  including 
his  cattle,  swine,  fruits,  vegetables  and  team  at 
the  plowing-match,  was  one  of  the  largest  contrib- 
utors on  the  occasion,  and  considering  that  he  was 
also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 


There  was  an  Aldemey  cow  by  E.  M.  Reed, 
Tewksbury,  which  calved  6  months  ago,  and  in 
the  hall  were  thirteen  pounds  of  butter  made 
firom  her  last  week.  We  learn  from  Mrs.  Reed 
herself  that  she  has  made  17  lbs.  a  week,  for  many 
weeks,  the  past  summer.  Four  quarts  of  her  milk 
yield  a  pound  of  butter.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  Mr.  Lawsou's  Aldemey  cow  in  the  next  pen. 
These  two  cows  were  selected  abroad  and  impor- 
ted by  Peter  Lawson,  Esq.,  and  as  dairy  cows,  or 
fiimily  cows  for  those  who  keep  only  one  or  two 
cows,  we  think  this  stock  vastly  superior  to  any 
other  cows  in  the  county.  Mr.  Lawson,  also  had, 
a  yearling  bull  of  the  same  stock,  which  although 
his  hair  is  white,  he  assures  us  is  a  pure  bred 
animal.  This  was  sold  on  the  ground  to  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Shattuck,  of  Concord.  He  had  in  the  same 
pen  a  beautiful  calf,  a  few  weeks  old,  the  same 
that  he  has  sold  to  S.  G.  Wheeler.  We  trust 
that  the  Concord  stock  will  in  due  lime  show  the 
gpod  efiects  of  this  crop. 

Mr.  Furbush,  of  Bolton,  had  an  Aldemey  heifer. 

James  Brown,  of  Watertown,  a  half  Aldemey. 

Joseph  Derby  had  a  Devon  bull,  and  a  native, 
and  a  fine  pair  of  native  steers. 

A.  B.  Lane  had  a  good  pair  of  oxen. 

John  Lawrence  had  a  pair  of  steers  that  did 
credit  to  their  keeper. 


he  might  say  of  the  exhibition  as  ^neas  said  of     Mr.  Viles,  of  Waltham,  had  a  fine  lot  of  milch 
the  Trojan  war,  **  Magna  pars  fni."    Next  in  cows, 
order  was  Gardner  Hey  ward's  Devon  cow  and  calf. 
Nathan  Pratt  had  a  cow  and  calf,  and  a  fine  pair 
of  steers  2h  years  old. 

H.  Sheldon  had  a  native  bull  3  years  old.  Qot- 
ham  Brooks  exhibited  a  Durham  bull,  and  a  Dur- 
ham and  Ayrshire  heifer,  both  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  beef-making  qualities. 

S.  G.  Wheeler  had  11  cows  on  the  ground,  con- 
taining a  good  share  of  Durham  blood,  and  one 
Durham  cow  and  calf,  both  beautiful  animals. 
Mr.  Wheeler  has  done  much  to  improve  the  stock 
in  town,  and  we  leara  that  he  has  purchased  of 
Mr.  Lawson,  a  pure  bred  Aldemey  bull  calf,  for 
which  we  think  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
town. 

A.  S.  Lewis,  Framingham,  liad  6  cows  from  the 
stock  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  one  Aldemey  bull,  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Webster,  4  years  old,  and  one  a 
year  and  a  halfold  from  the  State  stock,  imported 
by  Mr.  Motley. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  difierent  famiUes 
of  AMerney  stock,  at  least  in  their  appearance, 
and  we  presume  in  their  characters  and  qualities. 
We  were  much  impressed  with  this  fact,  on  seeing 
there  two  bulls  together  in  the  same  pen. 

James  Brown,  of  the  firm  of  Little  &  Brown, 
Boston,  had  5  or  6  Aldemey  and  Devon,  and  one 
pure  Devon,  all  fine  animaU.  We  understood 
they  were  on  tho  ground  too  late  to  be  exhibited 
for  a  premium. 


Horace  Heard,  of  Wayland,  had  an  Ayrshire 
heifer,  and  Edwin  Wheeler  a  half  Ayrshire  do. 

Joel  Wheeler  had  a  full-blooded  Ayrshire  bull, 
as  had  Leonard  Hoar,  of  Lincoln,  and  John  Ray- 
nolds  a  half  Ayrshire  cow  that  made  a  good  ap- 
pearance. 

And  here  we  would  say  a  word  by  way  of  cau- 
tion to  the  owners  of  imported  bolls  or  theur  im- 
mediate progeny.  They  cost  large  sums,  and 
their  owners  are  desirous  to  be  remunerated  aa 
soon  as  possible.  They  are  eager  to  increase  theif 
stock  from  them,  and  so  are  their  neighbors,  and 
by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  three  years, 
they  are  prematurely  old,  used  up,  and  &il  in  the 
service  that  is  required  of  them.  They  should  be 
used  very  sparingly  until  they  have  reached  their 
growth  and  strength.  This  will  be  the  best  econ- 
omy in  the  end,  and  ensure  the  best  stock. 

At  9  o'clock  the  Plowing  Match  took  place,  in  a 
field  near  Augustus  Tuttle's,  on  Cross  Street,  be- 
tween the  mfun  road  to  Boston  and  the  old  Cam- 
bridge Turnpike.  It  was  attended  by  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  and  as  usual,  was  vri tnessed  with 
much  interest  by  all.  There  were  43  entries  for 
competition,  but  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  27 
teams  only  plowed,  which  were  classed  as  follows: 
10  teams  of  a  single  pair  of  oxen  each;  4  teams 
with  two  pairs  of  oxen  each ;  2  teams  with  a  pair 
of  oxen  and  pair  of  horses  each  ;  3  teams  of  a  pair 
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of  oxen  and  one  horse  each  ;  1  four  horse  team, 
and  7  two  horse  teams. 

The  match  embraced  many  fine  cattle  and  hors- 
es, and  was  warmly  contested.  We  believe  Middle- 
sex connty  has  the  honor  of  getting  up  the  mostex- 
tensive  plowing  matches  of  any  society  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  State,  if  not  in  the  whole  State.  At 
any  rate,  her  fanners  go  into  the  matter  with  a 
^11,  and  it  hardly  need  be  said  that  they  do  their 
work  well.  The  teams  on  this  occasion  were  skil 
fblly  managed,  and  the  whole  thing  vras  carried 
through  without  * 'noise  or  confusion." 

.  Next  came  the  Spading  Match,  a  new  and  very 
interesting  feature  in  agricultural  exhibidons.  This 
took  place  in  the  Society's  enclosure,  and  excited 
much  attention.  There  were  twelve  stalwart  com- 
petitors for  the  palm  of  victory,  who  handled  their 
spades  with  much  energy  and  skill.  But  two  of 
them  were  Yankees,  the  rest  being  Irishmen.  The 
lots  to  be  dug  up  were  5  feet  by  12,  and  the 
match  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  tiie  contestants 
being  cheered  in  their  labors  by  the  inspiring  strcuns 
of  the  Sudbury  Brass  band,  who  were  stationed  on 
the  ground.  The  quickest  spading  was  done  in 
nine  minutes  and  a  half,  but  speed  was  not  the 
only  test  of  merit. 

Directly  after  the  Spading  Match,  a  trial  of 
Working  Oxen  took  place  on  the  Society's  grounds. 

There  were  16  teams  entered,  and  the  task  wait 
the  drawing  of  a  load  of  rising  5000  lbs.,  up  a  hill 
and  backing  it.  Some  excellent  muscle  on  the 
part  of  the  cattle  was  exhibited,  as  well  as  good 
training,  and  their  drivers  displayed  good  skill  in 
their  management. 

At  12  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed  at  the 
exhibition  hall,  under  the  direction  of  G.  A.Som- 
6rby,of  Waltham,  and  accompanied  by  the  Sud- 
bury Brass  Band,  proceeded  to  the  Unitarian 
Church,  to  listen  to  an  address  from  Hon.  Lorenzo 
Sabine,  of  Framingham.  The  exercises  were  opened 
l^y  a  voluntary  by  the  band,  after  which  prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Oharlestown. 
The  hymn  commencing 

*'  God  of  the  year !  with  songa  of  pralae,'* 

was  then  sung,  after  which  the  President  of  the 
society.  Judge  Hoar,  of  Concord,  introduced  the 
orator  of  the  day.  Mr.  Sabine  then  proceeded  to 
address  the  audience. 

Although  the  address  was  not  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  an  Agricultural  Festival,  it  contained 
many  good  thoughts  and  manifested  much  careful 
observation  of  men  and  things,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  was  addressed  to 
fiithers  and  mothers,  and  its  leading  thought  was 
the  importance  of  studying  the  talents,  the  tastes 
and  the  inclinations  of  their  children,  and  direct- 
ing them  into  those  pursuits  for  life  which  are 
oongenial  to  the  natural  bent  of  their  minds,  luid 
to  their  phymoal  organizations.    It  was  written  in 


a  very  neat  and  chaste  style.  A  large  audienoe, 
induding  many  ladies,  was  present,  and  the  ad- 
dress-was  listened  to  with  close  attention. 

The  visit  to  the  church  was  enlivened  by  good 
music  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  H.  Biir- 
UNGS,  who  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  lovers 
of  music  for  his  efforts  to  meet  the  occasion. 

The  exercises  were  concluded  by  singing  the  &- 
vorite  *^  Harvest  Hymn." 

The  procession  was  again  formed  and  proceeded 
to  the  Tovm  Hall,  where  an  excellent  dinner,  pre- 
pared by  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Boston,  was  spread  for 
about  four  hundred  persons.  Here  a  new  and 
pleattng  feature  in  the  arrangements  of  the  sode^ 
presented  itself, — the  presence  of  many  la£es— 
this  being  the  first  time  they  have  honored  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  society  with  their  presence. 
Romance  aside,  the  attendance  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  farmers  on  such  an  occasion  adda 
greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  and  gfdety  of  the  hour 
spent  over  the  social  board.  It  is  a  most  pleaung 
custom,  and  should  be  adopted  by  all  agricultural 
societies  who  wish  to  flourish  and  keep'up  with 
the  times. 

After  the  company  had  got  seated  at  the  tables, 
the  Divine  Blessing  was  invoked  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis, 
of  Charlestown.  Mr.  Hoar  then  invited  attention 
to  the  feast,  vdiich  was  promptly  attended  to. 

After  the  keen  appetites  of  the  company  had 
been  fully  sated,  Mr.  Hoar  rose,  and  in  a  happy 
and  appropriate  speech  congratulated  the  members 
of  the  society  on  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  exhibition,  and  also  upon  the  increased  facili- 
ties secured  for  the  purposes  of  the  society.  He 
also  congratulated  them  on  the  appearance  of  a 
new  set  of  features  (the  ladies)  at  the  dinner  of 
the  society.  He  appealed  eloquently  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  to  take  a  pride  in  rendering  the 
cultivation  of  the  county  second  to  that  of  no 
other,  and  an  honor  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Hoar,  then,  in  a  spirit  of  happy  banter, 
called  upon  various  gentlemen  for  speeches.  The 
first  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  Mr.  Sabine,  who 
responded  vrith  a  sentiment. 

The  next  was  Hon.  Mr.  Wright,  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  in  response  to  a  toast  in  hon- 
or of  Massachusetts.  He  reviewed  the  high  po- 
sition which  Massachusetts  holds  among  her  sister 
States,  and  compared  the  exhibition  of  the  day, 
with  its  representatives  from  every  branch  of  so- 
ciety, to  a  miniature  State — a  miniature  empire. 
He  referred  the  cause  of  the  eminence  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  thinking  labor  of  her  sons. 

Mr.  Loud,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  was  next 
called  up,  and  responded  in  a  pleasing  strsdn  of 
remark. 

Mr.  Dix,  of  Littieton,  one  of  the  original  foun- 
ders of  the  society,  and  upwards  of  80  years  of 
age,  followed  with  a  few  pertinent  remarks  and  a 
sentiment. 
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The  next  speaker  was  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chap- 
lain of  the  day,  who  made  a  graoefnl,  off-hand 
Speech,  which  was  heartily  received. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Catler,  of  West  Holliaton,  was  next 
called  up,  and  responded  in  a  fine  descriptive  po> 
em,  giving  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  influence  of 
the  seasons  on  the  vocatioa.of  the  fanner. 

Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands  of  Newton,  Hon.  Tap- 
pan  Wentworth  of  Lowell,  Hon.  B.  V.  French  of 
Braintree,  J.  W.  Proctor  of  Danvers,  and  Hon. 
Charles  Hudson,  of  the  Boston  Atlas ,  also  made 
perdnent  and  effective  speeches. 

The  premiums  were  announced  at  the  dinner 
table,  by  the  chairmen  of  the  several  committees, 
and  the  company  broke  up  at  a  late  hour»  well 
satisfied  with  the  day  and  the  exhibition. 

The  New  Building  was  well  filled  with  firuits, 
Tegetables,  ladies'  work  and  miscellaneous  arti- 
des. 

Rowell  &  Co.,  West  Acton,  exhibited  self- 
sbaipeniDg  hay-cutters.  A  nngle  stationary  knife 
is  used,  against  which  the  hay  is  pressed  by  re- 
volving flanges. 

Parker  &  White  had  plows  of  fine  finish,— ^chdn- 
pumps,  com-shellers,  batter-moulds,  apple-paring 
machines,  folding-ladders,  barn-vanes^&c. 

A.  W.  Putnam,  Lexington,  had  a  set  of  modem 
horse-rackets  in  contrast  with  the  clumsy  things 
first  used. 

L.  B.  Brown,  Stow,  brought  a  plow  which 
might  have  been  his  grandfather's.  Comparing 
it  with  the  graceful  neighbor  vnth  bright  mould- 
board  and  keen  cutters,  the  improvement  indica- 
ted in  plow-making  within  forty  years  was  won- 
derful. 

E.  H.  Warren,  Chelmsford,  showed  monstrous 
beets. 

Geo.  E.  White,  Melrose,  had  some  of  the  fa- 
mous Mexican  wila  potatoes  ;  also,  Stowell  sweet 
com. 

A  basket  of  Holland  potatoes  firom  A.  Longley, 
Groton,  were  very  large. 

Wm.  W.  Wheildon  had  some  good-looking 
crooked'neck  squashes. 

Thomas  Spleine,  gardener  to  S.  G.  Wheeler, 
Concord,  made  a  fine  show  of  vegetables  ;  good 
evidence  that  his  operations  are  conducted  with 
skill. 

The  pumpkin  crop  was  weU  represented  by  sev- 
eral contributors. 

Samuel  Barrett,  Concord,  had  a  large  Carolina 
watermelon. 

A  basket  made  wholly  of  ears  of  com  and 
piled  high  vnth  onions,  (*<perfiunery  ")  attracted 
mnch  attention.    By  A.  W.  Putnam,  Lexington. 

Nathan  Barrett  showed  a  basket  of  very  heslthy 
potatoes,  "  four  years  firom  seed  "  (balls  t)  He 
says  "  they  never  have  rotted. "    Good. 

Wm.  D.  Brown,  Concord,  had  a  basket  of  very 
large  Qilliflower  potatoes  ;  planted  early  in  deep 
plowed  land,  manure  plowed  in. 


Rev.  Geo.  F.  Simmons,  Concord,  exhibited  some 
very  nice  Ladies'  fingers  ;  except,  perhaps,  that 
they  were  a  trifle  too  large  for  their  name  ;  being 
about  the  size  of  a  lady's  arm  ! 

Charles  Bartlett,  Concord,  some  good  potatoes 
raised  fiH>m  seed  brought  firom  California. 

Three  large  watermelons,  weighing  80  lbs., 
grown  firom  one  seed,  were  firom  the  good  fiurm  of 
Chas.  Howe,  Marlboro'. 

Mrs.  Mullet,Conoord, had  large  marrow  squashes. 

John  B.  Moore's  display  of  vegetables  was  very 
fine.  His  beets  and  lima  beans  caused  frequent 
exclamations. 

E.  W.  Bull,  Concord,  showed  excellent  vegeta- 
bles and  vratermelons. 

James  Wood,  Concord,  had  a  squash  there,  ap- 
parently a  direct  descendant  of  the  monster  of  last 
year.  No  occanon  less  than  a  farmer's  thanks- 
^ving  would  require  such  an  amount  of ' '  material. ' ' 

J.  Hosmer,  Jr.,  had  a  few  pumpkins  with  very 
long  bodies  and  thick-meated.  Called  the  Nova 
Scotia.  Jodah  Stickney  of  Brighton,  covered  a 
rod  or  more  of  table  vrith  excellent  fruit.  Plump, 
round  Winter  Nells  pears ;  handsome  Van  Mons.. 
Leon  Le  Clerc  ;  Louise  bonde  Jersey,  vrith  a  blush 
like  a  maiden's  cheek ;  large,  hard  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  Duchesse,  &c.  . 

Micah  Leland,  Framingham,  showed  some  fine 
winter  sweet  apples.  • 

Asa  Clement,  Dracut,  had  pears  in  great  va- 
riety ;  the  Catillac,  very  novel  in  shape.  Alsoths 
^iinister  apple,  mottled  with  red  ;  Osgood^s  late 
yellow,  and  Crawford's  late  peaches.  Isabella  and 
Catawba  grapes. 

Peter  Lavrson,  Dracut,  had  several  plates  of 
pears;  Beurre  Diel,  very  large  and  tempting; 
Duchesse  de  Angouleme.  Also  the  Ribston  ^ppin. 

Rev.  Chas.  Babbidge,  Pepperell,  had  the  finest 
Isabella  ^pes  upon  the  tables.    The  berries  were 
of  uncommon  size,  and  the  bunches  of  libera 
length. 

John  M.  Cheney,  Concord,  showed  Duchesse 
de  Angouleme  and  St.  Michael  pears. 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Concord,  had  very  fair  Hunt 
Russets ;  Albert  Hagar,  Lincoln,  late  Crawford 
peaoh ;  Albert  Stacy,  Concord,  fine  Seedliog  peach. 

Morey  &  Co.  had  a  plate  of  the  fiimous  Diana 
grapes.  They  seem  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
Sweet-water  and  Hamburgh.  We  understood  that 
they  are  ripened  with  difficulty  in  the  open  air. 
The  same  gentleman  had  a  fine  collection  of  pears ; 
Swan's  Orange  and  White  Doyenne,  &c. 

In  the  department  allotted  to  the  ladies,  there 
was  a  very  attractive  exhibition  of  the  useful  and 
ornamental. 

We  noticed  an  ingenious  '*Tidy,"  by  Miss  A. 
M.  Stacy,  Concord ;  Sola  Pillow,  by  Mrs.  L.  Weth- 
erbee,  C<moord ;  a  large  and  striking  picture,  mnds^ 
with  the  needle, — An  Ekiglish  Hawking  Scene, 
embroidered  by  Rebecca  T.  Ames,  Charlestown ; 
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child's  wrought  dress,  by  Mrs.  Jallus  M.  Smith, 
Concord  ;  wax  flowers,  by  Sarah  E.  Wheeler ;  a 
handsome  pictore  frame,  the  ornamental  part  of 
leather,  and  a  portfolio  of  papier  mache,  by  Helen 
F.  Damon,  Concord. 

Several  pairs  of  stockings,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Ad- 
ams, 92  years  old,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Loring,  84 
years  old,  of  Concord,  were  very  creditable. 

The  nicest,  warmest  men's  socks  we  saw  were 
by  Mrs.  Joseph  Derby,  Concord. 

The  young  lady's  patchwork,  containing  a  cer- 
tain number  ot peases,  according  to  the  label,  was 
better  than  the  spelling  ! 

Two  engravings — the  famous  Chatsworth  "  Jfight 
and  Morning" — were  exhibited,  with  frames  made 
of  the  cones  of  the  Norway  pine,  by  S.  C.  Brown, 
Concord.  A  handsome  hearth- rug,  by  Mrs.  James 
Wood,  Concord.  Very  fine  specimens  of  Crayon 
drawings  by  Mrs.  L.  Wetherbee.  A  piece  of 
framed  worsted  work  by  R.  Ray,  Boston. 

Some  of  the  finest  grapes  and  pears  were  next 
to  the  ladies'  articles.  They  were  from  L.  Nes- 
mith's  garden,  Lowell.  Single  clusters  of  Ham- 
burgh grapes  filled  a  dinner  plate.  The  white 
''Muscat  of  Alexandria"  grapes  were  very  tempt- 


Kev.  B.  Frost,  Concord,  had  Passe  Colmar  pears, 
Heath  peaches,  quinces  and  grapes.  Also,  a  sin- 
gle; noble  specimen  of  the  Pound  pear — one  of  the 
real  Dr.  Ripley  pattern.  Mr.  frost's  garden — 
and  few  are  now  finer,  was  a  few  years  ago,  a  very 
poor  rye  field.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Concord, 
had  Seckel  pears,  Iron,  and  Winter  Nelis. 

Francis  Smith,  Unooln,  late  Crawford  peaches ; 
Seth  Bemis,  Watertown,  several  dishes  of  pears — 
5  large  ones  upon  a  single  twig.  D.  Loring,  Con- 
cord, showed  handsome  peaches  and  pears ;  M. 
Pritchard,Concord,  basket  fragrant granes ;  E.  W. 
Bull,  Concord,  had  a  very  large  space  nlled  with 
the  rare  productions  of  his  fine  garden.  We  no- 
ticed a  superior  plate  of  the  Northern  Spy  apple, 
soon,  we  hope,  to  be  more  common.  They  were 
large,  deep  green  and  red.  Also  a  new  seedlmg 
grape,  something  like  a  first-rate  native,  ambi- 
tious to  possess  the  tenderness  of  the  Isabella. 
Mr.  B.  had  also,  a  plate  of  the  Diana,  but  inferior 
to  the  new  seedling. 

Judge  Hoar  exhibited  some  mammoth  quinces, 
also  a  very  interesting  basket  of  grapes,  labelled 
"/or  the  Society's  Dinner.''  W.  W.  WheQdon, 
Concord,  showed  a  fine  plate  of  the  Maiden's 
Bhtsh,  as  last  year.  This  tree  seems  to  bear  the 
KNsy  cheeks  annually.  Judge  Mellen,  of  Wayland, 
had  some  fine  Beurre  Diel  pears.  C.  W.  Good- 
win, Concord,  Dix  pears  and  Porter  apples.  Hen- 
ry Yandine,  Cambridgeport,  showed  rare  and 
choice  fruits.  L.  Bullard,  Wayland„  15  Seckel 
Spears  on  one  stem.  Nathen  Barrett  Concord,  ex- 
Ubited  fine  specimens  of  apples  and  pears ;  J.  S. 
Wetherbee,  Marlboro',  Harrison  applcveiy  showy; 


Long  Jersey  Russet,  a  smooth  handsome  fruity 
Lysoom  &  Co.  J.  B.  Moore,  Concotd,  had  a  large 
collection  of  fruits  from  his  productive  farm. 

Micajah  Rice,  Concord,  had  a  plate  of  Rama- 
hom  apple,  handsomer  than  their  name— a  good 
deal.  Ramshorn  !  what  a  name  for  an  elegant 
and  well  shaped  apple  ! 

Francis  Monroe,  Concord,  showed  7  mammoth 
quinces,  sticking  tight  to  one  little  twig.  Also,  a 
fine  seedling  peach.  Mr.  Monroe  has  cultivated 
his  garden  for  six  years.  It  produces  abundantiy . 
One  Bartlett  pear  tree  bore  this  summer  a  bar- 
rel of  excellent  fruit !  He  has  the  good  things  of 
the  earth  in  profusion,  from  a  single,  weU-tiUed 
acre! 

Dr.  Reynolds,  Concord,  exhibited  24  Buffbm 
pears  upon  a  limb  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter!  Also,  Fulton  pear  and  Glout  Moroeau.  C. 
C.  Damon,  Concord,  a  quince  weighing  18  ounc- 
es. 

E.  J.  Leppelman,  Concord,  had  beautiful  peach- 
es— few  would  dedre  finer;  Green  Catherine,  Late 
Crawford  and  Melocoton. 

J.  D.  Brown,  Concord,  showed  very  fair  Bald- 
wins, Hnbbardstone,  Pearmains  and  Russets. 

J.  W.  BR)wn,  Concord,  superior  Baldvpins  and 
Porters;  A.  B.  Lane,  Bedford,  fine  Porters;  £. 
Hale,  Rockbottom,  Peck^s  Pleasant — a  kind  of 
Qreening,  very  fair,  and  uniform  size. 

The  Brothers  Edmunds,  Chelmsford,  had  lai|se 
Hubbardstons. 

Simon  Brown,  Concord,  exhibited  fine  peaches, 
quinces,  and  Sweet  potatoes  raised  from  slipe 
started  in  a  hot-bed. 

The  Russets  from  C.  Bowers,  Concord,  were 
very  handsome.  Sampson  Mason,  Concord,  had 
a  full  dish  of  St.  Michael  pears ;  Edwin  Wheeler, 
Concord,  fine  Isabella  grapes ;  Cyrus  Wheeler, 
Catawba ;  Luther  Adams,  **Crofibrd  late"  peach! 
Jonathan  Wheeler,  Concord,  had  several  dishes 
of  nice  apples.  The  Baldwins  were  about  the 
plumpest  we  have  seen. 

E.  H.  Warren,  Chelmsford,  had  <*Louisa  bon  de 
Jersey"  and  St.  Michael  pears.  Also,  rich  looking 
peaches.  John  Brown,  Concord,  Baldwins  and 
Greenings ;  W.  D.  Brown,  Sweet  Russet,  Hub- 
bardston  and  Delta  apples.  Also ,  a  box  of  honey. 
Mcj.  Benj.  Wheeler,  Framingham,  exhibited  a 
basket  of  fruit  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  *<table."  E. 
Bird,  fVamingham,  had  more  of  the  Ramskom 
apple.    Phoebus !  what  a  name ! 

But  here  is  the  butter,— 13  boxes.  Few  in  num- 
ber but  excellent  in  quality. 

S.  Spalding,  Chelmsford,  had  a  box  of  stamped 
cakes.  A.  Sheldon,  Wilmington,  a  box  of  monldr 
ed  butter.  It  had  a  sweet  flavor.  Mr.  Sheldon's 
cows  must  **live  in  clover." 

There  were  several  boxes  from  the  rich  pastures 
of  Marlboro'.  Mr.  F.  ^Barnard,  John  F.  Rioe  and 
Chas.  Howe,  had  ex^Uent  butter  upon  the  table. 
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We  felt  almost  like  tryiDg  it  upon  some  of  the 
neighboring  loaves  of  bread. 

We  finished  our  hasty  sorrey  of  the  things  in 
the  Hall,  in  the  bread  comer.  There  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  snggeetiye  about  the  nice  cut 
loaves .  Laying  down  pencil  and  paper , we  thought, 
will  there  be  as  many  heavy,  half-baked,  soor 
batches  of  bread  made  in  Middlesex  Gonnty  the 
next  year  as  have  been  the  past  twelve  months ! 
Here  were  loaves  something  about  what  the  "staff 
of  life"  should  be.  Many  were  from  vn-married 
women  ;  and,  perhaps  rather  an  important  exhi- 
Intion  for  them ;  for  to  many  a  young  man,  just 
getting  the  nonsense  out  of  his  head,  the  fact  that 
she  can  make  good  bread,  is  not  a  small  eonsiderar 
tion  in  making  a  matrimonial  arrangement. 

While  upon  our  walk  among  the  tables  we  heard 
opinions  from  gentlemen  who  had  visited  the 
State  Fair  in  New  York,  and  Shows  in  other  parte 
of  the  country.  They  all  agreed  that  the  finuts 
and  vegetables  here  surpassed  all  that  they  had 


We  would  express  our  obligations  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Rstnolds,  for  valuable  aid  furnished  in 
giving  the  general  description  of  the  Show,  and  to 
Wm.  D.  Brown,  for  the  comprehensiv*  statement 
and  description  of  the  fruits,  &c.,  exhibited  in  the 
Hall.  We  were  obliged  to  leave  early  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday  for  Vermont,  and  thus  the 
reader  gets  a  more  poetic,  if  not  graphic,  account, 
than  our  own  pen  would  have  afforded. 


One  man,  in  a  small  wheat-field  of  perhaps  five 
acres,  nicked  up  eight  bushel-baskets  niU  of  needs 
gnawea  off  by  them,  and  probablv  left  as  many 
more  on  the  field.  In  the  corn-fields  they  attacked 
first  the  leaves  and  tassels  and  then  the  ear,  gnaw- 
ing husks,  kernel,  cob  and  all.  Nor  did  they  neg- 
lect the  apple-trees.  I  saw  some  heavily  loaded 
with  fruit,  from  which  they  have  taken  almost 
every  leaf,  and  in  some  few  cases  the  bark  of  the 
tender  twigs.  There  will  be  comparatively  few 
apples  this  year,  but  has  been,  or  vrill  be,  an  abun- 
dance of  almost  every  other  kind  of  fruit  grovm 
here. 

Our  potato  crop  will  be  fiur,  though  very  much 
injured  by  the  drought.  As  yet  I  have  seen  no 
signs  of  rot,  and  the  rust  came  so  late  as  not  to 
trouble  them  much.  The  drought  has  been  ex- 
cessive, no  soaking  rain  since  May,  and  the  inside 
of  the  jootato-hills  is  and  has  been  very  dry.  Now, 
our  spnngs  are  well-nigh  dried  up,  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years  before.  The  hay-crop 
vras  light,  though  somewhat  better  than  last  year, 
where  it  was  cut  in  July,  before  the  grasshoppers 
beean  to  work  in  earnest.  The  quality  could  not 
be  ijetter. 

Of  com,  the  yield  is  more  than  usually  goody 
and  even  the  pumpkins,  that  the  farmers  tnou^ht 
entirely  destroyed  Tby  the  bugs ,  are  pretty  fair,vnth 
a  superabundance  of  vines.  Fall  feed  is  very  poor^ 
owing  both  to  the  drought  and  the  grasshoppers ; 
hence  the  amount  of  butter  made  must  be  very 
small.  Indeed,  the  pastures  have  been  so  poor 
that  the  cows  have  given  but  little  milk  through 
the  season,  and  now  are  nearly  dry.      w.  c.  b. 

Gaysville,  Windsor  Co,,  Vl,  Sept.  20th. 

Remarks.  —  •*  W.  C.  B."  will  accept  thanks 
for  the  above,  and  we  hope,  favor  us  often  with 
short  communications. 


For  tk9  New  England  Farmer. 


oROPa 

Mr.  Brown  : — Some  weeks  since  in  the  Farmer, 
von  requested  information  in  regard  to  the  swal- 
lows' coming  and  going. 

The  common  barn  swallows  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance April  8th,  but- were  not  seen  in  numbers 
tOl  the  last  days  of  April.  The  chimney  swallows 
did  not  come  till  the  middle  of  May.  The  bam 
swallows  nearly  all  lefl  us  the  3d  and  4th  of  Aug. , 
though  I  saw  a  few  after— a  few  the  30th.  On 
the  evening  of  the  16th ,  the  chimney  swallows  as- 
sembled in  numbers  for  a  merry  time, — a  sort  of 
jubilee  preparatory  to  leaving  us  for  more  sunny 
dimes,  burying  themselves  in  the  mud  or  dispos- 
ing of  themselves  in  some  other  way  for  the  win- 
ter; the  air  was  alive  with  them,  and  very  plunly 
they  were  having  some  excellent  fun,  for  they  kept 
up  the  sport  till  the  evening  was  well  nigh  gone. 
The  next  day  they  were  gone,  and  not  even  a 
straggler  have  I  seen  since.  Notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  Mr.  White  and  others,  T  am  slow  to 
believe  that  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  thus 
early  in  the  season,  to  remain  dormant  till  the  next 
May.  Rather  a  sorry  time  of  it  the  poor  fellows 
have,  if  that  be  true — three  months  of  the  very 
busiest,  jollies t  life,  and  nine  months  of  toroidity. 

The  grasshoppers  have  been  innumerable  here- 
abouts, eating  up  every^  green  thing.  Many  fields 
of  oa/5  they  entirely  ruined,  and  the  wheat  and  rye 
were  considerably  injured. 


THE  WHITE  CLOVER. 

BT    A     LADT     OF     NSW     HAMPBHIKI. 

There  is  a  little  perfamM  flower, 

It  well  might  grace  the  loveliest  bower, 

Yet  poet  never  deign'd  to  aing 

Of  such  a  humble,  rustic  thing. 

Nor  is  it  strange,  for  it  can  show 

Scarcely  one  tint  of  Ibis'  bow } 

Nature,  perchance,  in  careless  hour. 

With  pencil  dry,  might  paint  the  flow*r  j 

Yet  instant  blosh'd,  her  fsult  to  see, 

So  gave  a  double  fiagrancy  ', 

Rich  recompense  for  aught  denied  ! 

Who  would  not  homely  garb  abide, 

If  gentlest  soul  were  breathing  there, 

Bleagings  through  all  its  little  sphere  f 

Sweet  flower  !  the  leuon  thou  hast  taught, 

Shall  check  each  proud,  ambitious  thought. 

Teach  me  internal  worth  to  prize, 

Tho*  found  in  lowliest,  rudest  guise. 


Franklin  County  Show. — ^The  reader  will  find 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Cattle  Show  at 
Greenfield ,  on  another  page  of  this  paper.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  earnestly  our  friends 
are  engaged  in  the  good  cause  in  that  part  of  the 
State,  and  of  enjoying  their  hospitalities.  The 
Show  was  a  fine  one.  The  address,  hy  Dr.  Lrb, 
was  excellent,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  in- 
terest.   Being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hoosao  moan- 
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tain,  we  impfbyed  the  opportunity  to  yisit  the 
spot  where  the  contempUted  tunnel  is  to  be  com- 
menoed,  and  in  so  doing  saw  many  things  agricul- 
turait  which  we  may  speak  of  hereafter. 


«.  For  the  New  JEnglanA  Farmer^ 

FAIili  FLowma. 

MAKING  AND  APPLICATION  OF  MANUftB-^PULVBR- 
IZATION  OF  THE  BOIL. 

Br  F.  HOLBROOK. 

Mr.  Brown  : — From  the  last  oi  October  to  the 
middle  or  later  of  November  is  a  good  time  for 
plowing  land  preparatory  to  sowing  or  planting  it 
the  following  spring.    The  autumnal  weather  is 
cool  and  bracing,  and  the  oxen  and  horses  are 
strong  and  hearty  for  the  work ;  while  the  tem- 
perature of  the  spring  season  is  more  relaxing,  and 
the  animals  of  araught  are  then  apt  to  become 
laggard  and  faint, — particularly  at  tne  business  of 
overturning  green -sward.  To  be  seasonable,  spring 
work  must  at  best  be  despatched  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  it  is  a  relief  and  advantage  to  have  the  plow- 
ing done  in  the  fall.    If  land  in  corn-stubble  is 
first  well  harrowed,  so  as  to  pull  open,  and  level 
down  the  hills  and  scatter  the  stubs  about,  then 
plowed  in  the  fall,  the  stubble,  lyinj;  beneath  the 
furrows  through  the  winter,will  not  be  apt  to  come 
to  the  surface  by  harrowing  in  the  sprine;  the 
grain  and  grass  seeds  can  be  committed  to  tne  al- 
ready prepared  ground,  at  the  earliest  suitable 
day  in  the  spring,  the  surfiice  of  the  newl^-stocked 
land  will  be  smooth,  the  seeds  equally  distributed 
in  harrowing,  the  crop  of  grain  will  be  early  and 
thereby  luxuriant,  and  the  yonns  grass,  having 
the  benefit  of  the  early  nuns,  wiu  get  sood  root, 
be  more  likely  to  survive  the  heat  and  orousht  of 
summer,  yielding  a  full  bite  of  aftermath  m  the 
fidl,  and  good  succeeding  crops  of  hay.    Sod -land 
plowed  in  November,  will  be  free  from  growine 
grass  in  the  spring,  the  roots  of  the  late  overturned 
■ward  being  too  far  deadened  by  the  immediately 
succeeding  winter  to  spring  very  readily  to  the 
■nrface.    The  plowed  land,  after  being  subjected 
to  the  frosts  of  winter,  will  readily  disintegrate  and 
crumble  down  in  fine  particles  when  harrowed  in 
spring,— yielding  a  mellow  seed-bed  and  facilita- 
tms  the  business  of  planting  and  the  first  hoeine, 
and  the  manure  apphed  can  be  readily  and  nicely 
mingled  with  the  xindly  soil.    Com  planted  on 
Bod  furrows  turned  the  faU  previous,  will  not  be 
•0  liable  to  injury  from  the  copper-heads  or  cut 
worms  which  eat  off  (he  young  stalk  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  as  thoueh  the  land  had  been 
plowed  in spritig.    So  greatneretofore  have  been 
the  depredations  of  these  worms  on  my  young 
oorn,  when  planted  on  the  sandy  intervales  which 
were  broken  up  from  grass  in  the  spring,  that  now 
the  meadow-land  which  is  to  be  made  ready  for  a 
oorn  crop,  is  invariably  plowed  late  in  the  fall.  By 
means  or  this  precaution  the  ravages  of  the  worms 
h#ive  been  pretty  much  prevented,  but  few  hills  of 
corn  being  entirely  destroyed, — indeed,  in  passing 
through  seven  acres  of  com  to-day,  vacant  hillB 
were  not  discovered,  though  looked  for,  and  I 
think  there  cannot  be  enough  loss  of  crop  from 
this  cause  to  be  of  much  account. 

I  have  a  piece  of  old  sod,  of  seven  or  eight  acres, 
which  I  intend  to  plant  ta  various  hoed  crops  next 
spring,  and  which  I  shall   plow  about  ten  inches 


deep  this  coming  November. '  Fifteen  years  ago, 
the  soil  of  this  field  was  not  more  than  four  or  &e 
inches  deep ;  and  now,  friend  Brown,  I  can  plow 
ten  inches  deep  and  show  jrou  better  sdl,  at  tbat» 
than  you  could  have  found  in  the  field  at  the  for- 
mer period  ;  and  the  crops  are  larger  than  former- 
ly, as  well  as  much  surer  of  becoming  sound  and 
npe— beine  less  injuriously  a£fected  ny  unpmpf- 
tious  peculiarities  of  the  season.  These  resulta 
have  been  realized  by  means  of  a  systematio  rotft* 
tion  of  crops,  along  with  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
de^th  of  plowing  at  each  rotation,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  stout  (fressings  of  compost  manure.  They 
could  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  attained  with- 
out the  deep  plowing,  nor  without  the  making  of 
manure  by  composting ;  for  enough  of  the  elements 
of  fertility,  and  particularly  of  vegetable  substance, 
could  not  have  been  supplied  to  the  land  to  make 
the  deep  and  healthy  soil,  if  nothing  more  than 
simply  the  excrements  of  the  animals,  and  the  re- 
fuse of  the  crops  had  been  returned  to  it,  and  if 
the  plowing  had  been  no  deeper  than  the  ori^nal 
soil.^  The  soil  is  now  unctuous,  fine-gnuned,  pro- 
ductive, standing  a  drought  well,  where  before  it 
was  coarse,  porous,  dry  and  poor. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  knOw  where  the  ma- 
nure is  to  come  from,  for  these  seven  or  eight 
acres.  The  manure  made  since  last  April,  by  two 
horses  kept  to  hay  and  grain  during  the  time,  has 
been  thrown  into  a  covered  hog-yard  beude  the 
horse-barn,  where  three  or  four  shoats  are  kept. 
Re^larly  once  a  fortnight,  two  loads,  or  about  a 
cora  of  either  mnck,  vegetable* mould  from  the 
woodlands,  or  thickly-matted  turf,  has  been  hauled 
home  and  placed  in  the  pen — first  spreading  the 
manure  equally  about.  The  hora  have  tumbled 
the  matenals  over  and  over,  and  prevented  the 
horse-manure  firom  unduly  heating ;  and  the  yard 
being  covered,  and  of  dimensions  only  about 
twelve  feet  wide  by  sixteen  or  eighteen  long,  the 
manure  has  been  kept  in  a  small  compass,  has  not 
been  subject  to  mucn  loss  by  evaporation,  and  is 
now  a  solid  pile,  five  or  six  feet  deep.  The  com- 
post will  be  removed  to  the  field  this  fall,  there 
covered  with  muck,  and  its  quality,  for  com  patti* 
cularly,  can  rarely  be  surpassed. 

In  October,  1852,  the  nam-yard  was  cleaned 
out,  and  the  bottom  of  the  yard  covered  with 
muck  and  loam,  a  foot  deep.  Pleasant  days  dur- 
ins  last  winter,  corn  and  other  coarse  foddfer  was 
fea  to  the  cattle  in*the  yard  ;  and  the  refuse  fodder, 
with  the  cattle- droppings  during  those  days,  are 
now  there,  above  the  muck.  The  whole  was  well 
covered  last  spring  with  muck  and  sods,  and  the 
cows  have  since  been  kept  in  the  yard  nights.  The 
contents  of  the  yard  will  be  t|iken  out  and  piled  a 
few  rods  from  the  bam,  and  the  pile  dmwn  to  the 
field  by  seldding  in  the  winter. 

^  My  system  of  making  compost  in  the  cattle  stalls, 
gives  a  somewhat  unusually  lar^e  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, considering  the  numoer  of  cattle  wintered. 
I  have  heretofore  described  the  process  pretty  mi- 
nutely in  the  N,  E.  Farmer,  and  have  received 
several  communications  from  brother  farmers, 
stating  that  they  had  tried  the  same  as  recommend- 
ed, and  with  satisfactory  results.  During  the 
present  month,  the  leaves  and  vegetable  mould 
collected  in  little  hollows  in  the  woodlands,  will 
be  duff  up  with  stout  hoes  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  pUed  in  a  convenient  place  near  a  sled-road 
through  the  woods,  and  drawn  to  the  barn  a  few 
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loads  at  a  time  by  sledding  next  winter.  Each 
morning,  daring  tlie  coming  "foddering  season," 
a  portion  of  the  leaves  and  moald  will  be  placed  in 
the  water-tight  trench  behind  the  cattle  in  the 
stable,  at  the  rate  of  saj  a  boshel  to  each  grown 
animal.  The  cattle  will  have  a  bedding  of  straw 
or  other  coarse  litter.  The  solid  and  liquid  drop- 
pings of  the  animals  will  go  into  the  trench,  up«n 
the  leaves  and  mould,  and  the  contents  of  the 
trench,  together  with  such  portion  of  the  bedding 
as  ne^s  removal,  will  each  morning  be  thrown 
oat,  becoming  in  the  operation  well  intermingled. 
Some  winters,  according  to  convenience,  mack 
which  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  swamp  a  year 
or  two  previous,  and  become  light,  dry  and  fine, 
is  used  instead  of  the  vegetable  matter  from  the 
forest.  The  quantity  of  excellent  compost  that 
can  be  made  in  this  way  is  greater  than  ^  persons 
who  know  little  of  the  system  would  imagine  ;  and 
the  expense  of  making  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  ac- 
count, considering  the  results  realized.  The  ma- 
nure made  in  this  way  during  next  winter,  will  in 
March  and  April  be  clrawn  to  the  plowed  field  and 
piled  in  a  compact  heap  to  undergo  a  partial  de- 
composition, previous  to  being  spread  upon  the 

land.  .  ,     -  ■. 

Some  sixty  loads,  or  thirty  cords  of  swamp  muck, 
were  in  August  laat  mixed  with  six  tierces  (two 
barrels  to  a  tierce,)  of  fresh  lime.  The  lime  was 
slaked  to  a  dry  powder  as  fiist  as  wanted,  by  put- 
ting on  just  enough  water  for  the  purpose  and 
then  applied  hot  to  the  muck.  The  neap  will 
soon  be  overhauled.  It  will  be  taken  to  the 
plowed  field  by  sledding  the  coming  winter,  part 
of  it  used  as  bottom  layers  for  the  heaps  of  ma- 
nure to  be  drawn  there  from  the  barn  and  yards, 
part  for  covering  these  heaps,  an^he  remainder 
will  be  mixed  with  fifleen  or  twenty  loads  of  horse 
manure,  purchased  for  the  purpose. 

From  tnese  several  sources,  enough  manure  will 
be  had  to  put  the  land  in  good  heart  for  bearing 
the  next  rotation  of  cr(^e^with  which  it  is  to  be 
burdened.  In  my  experience,  friend  Brown,  I 
have  never  known  mother  earth  refuse  or  fail  to 
reward  one  for  good  cultivation.  If  you  are  gen- 
erous with  her,  she  will  contrive,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  modify  for  you  the  efiects  of  those  un- 
toward peculiarities  of  seasons,  &c.,  which,. in 
your  plans,  you  could  not  anticipate  nor  control, 
making  up  for  vou,  in  some  of  her  products,  what, 
through  imperfect  and  limited  foresight,  you  have 
been  disappointed  in  receiving  by  others,  so  that 
your  husban^fy  shall  in  the  affcregate  result  fa- 
vorably. But  as  for  the  grumMiug  sluggard,  she 
expects  no  favors  from  him,  and  has  in  return  but 
few  to  bestow,  being  quite  as  independent  as  he. 

I  make  no  objectidn  to  handling  the  comporn 
these  several  times,  because  the  various  ingndi- 
ents  become  thereby  the  better  pulverized  and 
mingled,  and  the  mass  enongh  improved  to  more 
than  nay  the  expense.  It  is  the  finely  pulverized 
particles,  rather  than  the  great  hard  lumps, 
whether  of  soil  or  manure,  that  nourish  the  roots 
of  vegetation  and  secure  large  and  sound  crops. 

Twenty  years  ago  or  more,  I  read  with  much 
interest  the  writings  of  Jethro  Tull,  on  pulverizing 
and  preparing  land  for  crops.  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  fellow ;  and,  al- 
though I  found  it  necessaoy  to  make  some  grains 
of  alk»wance  for  his  honest  ardor,  I  yet  got  some 
ideas  of  the  value  and  primary  importance  of  thor- 


ough pulverization  of  the  land,  which  have  stuck 
&st  to  me  ever  since,  and  from  the  practice  of 
which  much  benefit  has  been  derived.  1  am  every 
year  led  to  w<mder  at  the  foolish  steps  taken  by 
some  farmers  in  preparing  land  and  manure  for  a 
crop.  Under  mistaken  notions  of  economy,  they 
seem  to  regard  nice  pulverization  as  quite  too  no- 
tional and  particular  for  them — an  expenditure  of 
labor  whicn  the  practical  farmer  cannot  aflbrd; 
while,  in  truth,  such  careful  and  thorough  prepar- 
atory labor  is  just  that  additional  labor  and  outl^, 
coming  at  just  the  nick  of  time,  which  oonstitutes 
the  true  economy  of  the  whole  concern, — ^making 
the  germination  and  vigorous  early  growth  of  the 
crop  certain,  sajing  Tabor  in  after-cultivation, 
and  bringing  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  manure 
into  full  activity ;  thus  protecting  the  growing 
crop  in  the  best  attainable  way  from  the  unfavor- 
able influences  presented  by  the  season  or  other- 
wise, BO  that  it  attains  a  sound  and  ripe  maturity 
and  yields  a  full  harvest.  I  have  known  cases 
where  the  same  manure  and  land  would  have  pro- 
duced enough  more  crop  than  was  actually  ob- 
tuned,  had  the  pulverization  been  more  nice  and 
particular,  to  pay  the  oiniers  (I  speak  advisedly,) 
ten  dollars  a  day  for  the  necessary  extra  labor.  I 
would  recommend  in  such  instances  the  consider- 
ate reading  of  the  writings  of  Jethro  Tull.  They 
are  old,  but  quite  instructive,  teaching  principles 
of  fundamental  importance  in  the  business  of 
forming. 

With  resard  to  the  application  of  manure  to 
green*swaia,  I  would  remark  that  we  hear  two  ex- 
tremes advocated  :  some  say  its  fertilizing  proper- 
ties all  have  a  tendency  to  rise  and  pass  off  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  therefore  it  should  be  plowed  in 
deep ;  others  my^  its  goodness  tends  downwards, 
or  at  least  that  it  remains  inactive  if  plowed  in, 
and  therefore  it  should  be  only  harrowed  in.  So 
far  as  I  know,  both  parties  are  m  part  right  and 
in  part  vrrong ;  for  neither  is  manure  the  most 
beneficial  to  the  crops  when  it  is  plowed  in  deep — 
particularly  if  covered  by  sod  furrow-slices — nor 
when  left  too  near  the  surface ;  but  if  placed,  not 
so  low  as  to  exclude  it  from  the  necessary  atmos- 
pheric influences  to  promote  due  decomposition, 
nor  so  high  as  to  become  dried  and  dissipated  by 
wind  ana  sun,  but  low  enough  for  the  mellow 
soil  to  dose  all  around  it,  and  imbibe  on  all  sides 
the  gases  and  juices  which  it  is  inclined  to  part 
with  by  decomfXMsition,  its  fertilizing  properties 
will  be  brought  into  activity  and  made  available 
to  the  land  and  crop,  so  far  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  they  can  be. 

After  experimenting  variously  in  the  application 
of  manure,  sometimes  plowing  it  in  so  deep  that 
it  had  not  action  enough  to  suit  me,  and  some- 
times leaving  it  too  much  exposed  on  the  surface 
of  the  plowed  land,  I  now  generally  plow  a  good 
depth  to  begin  with,  then  spread  .ij^e  compost  on 
the  surface  of  the  plowed  land,  harrow  and  crop- 
harrow  to  distribute  and  pulverize  the  manure, 
and  then  with  a  plow  having  a  sharp  share,  and 
a  roller  on  the  beam  guaging  the  instrument  to 
the  depth  vranted,  turn  the  manure  under  from 
three  to  five  inches  deep,  where,  aJl  things  con- 
sidered, it  seems  to  do  the  most  eood,  and  thereby 
making  fine  pulverization  and  a  deep  seed-bed.  In 
the  sprinjj,  this  will  be  my  way  of  treating  the 
seven  or  eight  acres  of  sod  to  be  plowed  this  fall. 
Manure  plowed  in  on  stobble  or  old  mellow  ground, 
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18  not  BO  liable  to  be  wantine  in  action,  because  it 
does  not  fall  exclusively  to*  toe  bottom  of  the  fnr- 
lOWfbut  mixes  more  or  less  with  the  loose,  crumb- 
ting,  overturning  furrow-slice,  and  finds  a  resting- 
place  higher  up  in  the  soil. 

I  have  to  say  that  in  advocating  fall  plowing,  I 
am  supposing  that  the  land  to  be  plowed  is  suit- 
ably free  from  undue  wetness,  ana  not  so  steep 
nor  of  so  uneven  surface  as  to  be  liable  to  wash 
considerably  by  late  autumnal  and  early  spring 
ndns.  F.  Holbrook. 

Brattltbaro\  Oa.  7th,  1853. 


For  the  New  Engkaid  Farmer. 


OF  THE  FRANKLIN  CO.  AQRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  youngest  and  fairest  of  the  Massachusetts 
fiimily  of  fourteen,  came  before  the  public,  gallant- 
ed by  her  accomplished  President,  on  the  6th 
and  7th  days  of  the  present  month,  in  a  manner 
to  command  universal  admiration.  We  have  wit- 
nessed many  exhibitions  of  the  kind  within  thirty 
years  last  past,  but  we  can  truly  sav,  never  have 
we  seen  one  that  more  fully  accorded  vrith  our  no- 
tions of  what  is  proper  to  be  done.  Not  that 
here  was  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant  display 
we  have  ever  seen,  but  because  the  exhibition  was 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  every  thing  was 
done  aecently  and  in  order.  We  arrived  on  the 
sround  at  12  o'clock  of  the  first  day,  and  were 
immediately  conducted  to  the  beautiful  field,  where 
the  animals  were  to  be  exhibited.  Here  were  be- 
tween  one  and  ttoo  hundred  pairs  o^  working  oxen, 
rangiue  from  4850  to  3000  Ibs.weight  per  pair,  or 
from  8  feet  to  6  feet  girt,  averaging,  as  we  were 
told,  6  3-4  feet  girt.  We  have  never  seen  the 
like  before.  Among  these,  we  saw  some  of  the 
Durhams,  some  partly  Durhams,  and  a  few  De- 
vons ;  but  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
were  natives,  clearly  confirming  the  impressions 
that  we  had  formed,  that  the  yeomanry  of  oar 
hills,  who  generally  understand  what  they  want, 
are  satisfied  that  the  native  cattle  of  New  England 
can  work  well  enouzh  for  them.  Our  attention 
was  particularly  called  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Show,  to  a  magnificent  pair  of  three  years  old  steers, 
said  to  weiffh  more  than  4000  lbs.,  and  truly  they 
were  equal  to  the  representation.  We  were  ui- 
duced  to  enquire  into  the  particulars  of  tjieir  his> 
tory  ;  and  just  as  we  were  pencilling  in  our  Note 
Book  <*  Beat  this  who  can,^  we  cast  a  single  eye 
n^on  the  yoke,  and  saw  that  our  informant  had 
mistaken  a  5  for  a  3,  so  that  the  charms  of  their 
age  soon  vanished  ;  for  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
an  addition  of  a  few  years  only,  makes  a  wonder- 
ful difference.  We  have,  for  some  time  past,  been 
sensibly  impressed  vdth  this  feeling.  Even  taking 
them  to  he  Jive  years  old,  as  they  were,  we  have 
Been  none  betlir. 

Next,  our  attention  was  called  to  the  milch  cows^ 
about  20  in  number,  and  these  appeared  as  well 
as  could  be  expected  ;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  to 
fi)rm  an  opinion  of  this  class  of  animals  by  exter- 
nal appearances,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  far- 
famed  escutcheon  index,  which,  by  the  by,  is  no 
fool  of  a  sign.  We  failed  to  learn  all  we  vrantod  to 
know  about  these  animals,  but  was  kindly  inform- 
ed by  the  venerable  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
that  the  milk  of  one  of  the  best  bad  yielded  16  lbs. 


5  ounces  of  butter  in  a  week  the  present  season. 
When  a  cow  will  yield  2  Ibs.of  butter  a  day  on  ftir 
feeding,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  pronounce  her 
a  good  cow,  even  if  she  does  not  do  this  more  thaa 
2(K)  days  in  a  year.  We  have  heard  of  cows  that 
will  do  this  365  days  in  a  year,  but  we  have  never 
seen  such,  and  never  expect  to,  although  they  are 
siSd  to  be  at  the  present  time  at  Lowell,  where 
great  stories  are  sometimes  manufactured,  as  well 
as  many  other  great  things. 

Among  the  heifers,  we  noticed  several  of  the 
Jersey  breed,  lately  imported  by  Judj^  OBXNimXy 
and  are  right  glad  that  the  enterprising  fiumers  of 
fVanklin  County  are  to  have  an  oportunity  to  test 
their  character.  Of  the  superior  qnatity  of  their 
milk,  we  are  fully  satisfied  irom  our  ovm  observa- 
tions. That  7  quarts  of  it  will  make  as  much  bni- 
ter  as  10  quarts  from  our  native  cows,  we  are  well 
assured,  and  generally,  that  these  quantities  will 
be  required  of  each  class  of  cows,  to  make  a  poond 
of  butter. 

Quantum  suffidt  of  bulls  were  presented,  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  needed.  We  have 
long  been  satisfied  that  good  bulls  are  essential  to 
the  nusing  of  good  stock,  and  that  even  more  de- 
pends upon  the  male  than  the  female,  in  raisiDS 
stock  for  daii^  purposes.  We  are  also  satisfied, 
that  no  animals  are  worthy  of  premium,  that  have 
not  been  reared  with  particular  care  as  to  th«r 
qualities — and  cows  especially,  vrith  particular  care 
as  to  the  quality  of  their  milk.  In  a  herd  of  half 
a  dozen,  we  have  known  the  milk  of  a//  to  be  es- 
sentially impaired  by  the  poor  quality  of  one. 

A  goodly  number  of  sheep  and  swine  were  there; 
full  justtse  to  them  was  done  by  the  distins^ished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  had  them  in 
charge.  Unde^is  magic  power,  they  coalesced  to  a 
charm.  The  report  on  the  swine  was  a  clincher — 
but  we  must  say,  we  were  not  a  little  astonished 
to  hear  an  allusion  to  the  **  Great  Bore^^  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  presence  of  those  who  were  there. 
But  our  curiosity  was^o  much  awakened  by  the 
allusion,  that  coarse  as  we  esteemed  it,  we  coaM 
not  leave  the  hills  of  Franklin  and  Berkshbre,  with- 
out seeing  the  animal,  monstrous  as  he  was  said  to 
be,  and  really,  the  nearer  we  came  to  the  **moD- 
ster,"  the  less  formidable  did  he  appear.  If  we 
lived  m  that  re^on,  we  would  not  cease  continual- 
ly  to  cry,  until  the  State  had  done  as  muoh  to  help 
us  through  the  mountain,  as  they  have  done  to 
help  others  over  it.  So  much  we  think  is  |)roper 
to  be  done,  though  we  have  little  expectation  of 
its  being  complete  in  our  day.  Bui^e  have  long 
since  had  a  suspicion  that  there  is  no  obstacle 
that  Yankee  enterprise  will  not  surmqunt.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  day,  we  witnessed  a  truly 
splendid  display  of  horses  of  e'very class, particular- 
ly breeding  mares  with  foals  at  theirfeet.  We  were 
assured  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that 
never  to  ms  knowledge  has  there  been  so  fine  an 
exhibition  of  this  animal,  in  Western  Mass.  We 
are  j^lad  to  find  so  much  attention  given  to  the 
reanng  of  horses  of  good  blood.  It  is  just  as  easy 
to  rear  a  colt  worth  $100,  at  3  years  old,  as  one 
worth  .$25,  by  proper  care  at  the  oommenoement. 
Without  a  good  be^nning  nothing  good  can  be 
brought  about. 

On  the  plowing  field,  were  about  a  doien  com- 

Setitors.     We  have  never  seen  work  any  better 
one.    We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen 
teams  from  every  town  in  the  county,  and  res- 
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peotfblly  say,  that  soch  teams  oueht  to  have  been  five  narrow  ]Drong8  of  cast  steel,  completed  in  one 

there.    This  operation  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  solid  joint  without  joint  or  weld." 

oultore ;  and  although  great  improvements  have 

been  made  in  plowing,  many  more  remain  to  be 

made.    One  feature  of  the  work  is  worthy  of  all 

praise — the  deliberation  with  which  it  was  done. 

We  want  teams  to  work  for  the  raemimn,  as  the 

good  farmer  would  work  them  at  nome  ;  we  want 

9%t\  ctnAiQA  avwi  AAnfhninn*'  ihArA. 


BO  ''noise  and  confusion"  there. 

Although  we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  short 
9peeches  at  a  dinner-table,  we  are  not  able  to  pen  a 


For  the  JfttD  England  Farmer. 


RUSSET  APPLES,  &0. 


short  account  of  a  Cattle  Show.  There  are  always  the  same  kind,  but  am  not  certain,  as  I  obtained 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  was  interested  in  reading  your 
description  of  the  Hunt  Russet  Apple,  in  the 
weekly  Farmer  of  Nov.  27th,  1852,  and  I  wish  to 
make  some  further  inquiries.     I  think  I  may  have 


BO  many  things  seen,  that  the  half  cannot  be  told. 
The  best  part  of  the  exercises  of  this  occasion  is 
still  to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  the  address  at  the 
ohoroh  by  Dr.  Daniel  Leb,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Serving  an  extra  kalf  hour  in  length,  this  was  a 
model  performance*    No  man  has  a  right  to  take 
ap  more  than  one  hour  in  a  speech,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion.   As  much  can  be  saia  in  an  hour  as  can  be 
remembered,  and  what  is  the  use  of  saying  more? 
Dr.  Lee  Is  full  of  the  matter — and  with  his  ears  of 
com,  potato  and  apple  as  mementos— capable   of 
flaying  as  instructive  an  address,  as  any  otner  man. 
We  have  full  notes  of  it,  but  we  should  prefer  that 
he  would  give  it  to  the  public  in  his  own  words. 
Every  man  himself  can  best  express  what  he  intend- 
ed to  say,  and  no  one  without  his  consent  should 
say  it  for  him.    Where  science  is  involved,  it  is 
hasardous  for  those  who  do  not  themselves  know, 
to  attempt  to  express  the  knowledge  of  others. 
Dr.  Lee  is  certainly  a  learned  man — and  so  far  as 
we  have  witnessed,  an  accomplished  gentleman  ; 
we  think  the  farmers  of  Franklin  were  fortunate 
in  procuring  the  services  of  a  teacher  so  able  for 
the  occasion,  but  ehould  ourselves  have  felt  bet- 
ter instructed  by' the  practical  experience  of  some 
of  their  own  number.    We  hold  to  the  belief  that 
County  Addresses  should  be  the  product  of  the 
County, 

Oct,  8, 1853. 


HEAVY  SPADE  VS.  UaHT  FORK. 

Bickens,  in  Household  Words,  gives  an  account 
of  a  trial  of  the  comparative  merit  of  these  two 
implements  at  an  agricultural  gathering  at  Tiptree, 
the  seat  and  farm  of  Mr.  Mecni.  The  spade  used 
was  the  ordinary  &rm  spade,  while  the  fork  was 
two  pounds  lighter  than  the  ordinary  agricultural 
fork.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  fork  would  die 
up  easily  hs^  strone  ground  that  the  spade  could 
not  efficiently  do.  The  pron^  of  the  light  fork 
yield  place  to  the  stones  ana  bend  round  them, 
loosening  the  soil  and  springing  instantiy  when 
withdrawn  into  their  original  form. 

A  trial  was  also  had  between  the  lieht  fork  and 
the  ordinary  rigid  and  broad-bladed  fork.  **  The 
man  with  the  light  fork  earned  four  shillings  while 
the  other  was  earning  two  shillings  and  three 
pence,  and  the  heavy  fork  after  the  match,  re- 
quired an  outlay  of  sixpence  for  repairs.  The  sav- 
ings in  repairs  and  renovation,  pay  for  the  light 
fork  several  times  in  the  course  of  tbp  year,  and 
in  the  labor  the  saving  is  so  great  that  the  man 
using  this  fork  is  said  to  lift*-by  the  saving  of 
two  lbs.  in  each  efibrt— five  toneless  in  the  course 
of  a  day's  work  than  his  old-iasluoned  neighbor. 
It  was  ascertained  by  repeated  trial  that  laborers 
with  the  light  fork  were  able  to  perform  their 
work  more  thoroughly  with  a  saving  of  twenty 
percent  of  labor.    These  forks  were  composed  of 


it  under  a  difierent  name.  You  say,  '*We  are 
mdined  to  think  that  the  Hunt  Russet  is  identical 
with  the  apple  described  by  Cole,  Downine  and 
Thomas,  as  the  English  Russet.^*  {a.)  Cde,  in 
describing  the  American  Golden  Russet,  calls  it 
also  Hunrs  Russet,  and  says,  ** Origin,  Hunt  farm* 
Ooneord,  Mass."  Again  you  say,  '*lhe  tree  is 
slow  in  coming  into  tearing."  (6) .  Is  it  so  when 
erafted  on  bearing  trees,  or  only  when  raised  from 
we  ground  1  My  scions  were  completely  covered 
with  blossoms  the  second  spring  after  setting ; 
the  apples  are  reddish  in  the  sun,  and  fully  answer 
Cole's  description  of  the  American  Golden  Russet, 
under  which  name  I  received  the  scions.  Do  yon 
think  thev  are  the  true  Hunt  Russet  ?  (c.) 

More  than  forby  years  ago,  a  kind  of  apples  were 
introduced  into  this  section,  called  the  English 
Russet,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  years  afterwards, 
others  called  Roxbury  Russet.  The  only  difier- 
enoe  that  I  know  of  in  the  trees  or  fruit  is,  the 
Ekielish  Russet  is  greener,  more  acid,  and  keeps  a 
litUe  later.  They  may  have  been,  originally,  the 
same. 

The  Red  Russet,  though  comparatively  new,  I 
think  bids  fiiir  to  take  the  precedence  of  all  late- 
keeping  apples .  It  is  a  great  grower .  In  my  nur- 
sery of  more  than  thirty  kinds,  I  find  it  only  equalled 
by  the  Hubbarston  and  Baldwin.  The  apples 
keep  very  late.  A  friend  gave  me  a  few  last  win- 
ter, and,  although  they  were  much  handled  and 
exposed,  they  kept  much  better  than  my  Roxbury 
Russets.  To  be  short,  horn  the  best  information 
I  can  obtdui  the  trees  grow  and  bear  as  well  as 
the  Baldwin,  and  are  adopted  to  the  same  kind  of 
soil ;  the  quality  of  the  apple  is  as  good  as  the 
Baldwin,  and  they  will  keep  at  least  as  late  as  the 
Roxbury  Russet. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  Will  scions,  taken 
from  young  trees,  bear  as  soon  as  those  taken 
from  old  ones?  The  following  kinds,  taken  &om 
small  nursery  trees,  blossomed  the  second  spring 
after  setdne,  and  bore  fruit  the  same  season : 
Red  Astrachan,  Cole's  Quince,  Bars,  Hawley, 
Minister,  Ladies'  Sweeting. 

Wm.  G.  Cbubcbill. 

Deerfield,  N,  H.yOct.  Ist,  1853. 


Remarks. — (a.)  It  has  been  supposed  by  many 
persons  that  the  old  English  Russet  and  the  Hunt 
Russet  are  identical ;  but,  from  a  careful  compar- 
ison of  the  two,  we  are  confident  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  Hunt  Russet,  undoubtedly,  origin- 
ated where  Cole  locates  it.  (b.)  When  grafted 
on  thrifty  trees,  the  Hunt  Russet  grows  well,  but 
not  so  rapidly,  we  think,  as  the  Baldwin  or  Hub 
bards  ton.  (c.)  No:  not  if  they  agree  with  Cole's 
description  of  the  English  Russet. 
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PRBMIUMS  AT  THB  BODDXiSBBX  OO. 

EXHIBITION, 

• 

Farms. — For  recUimiDg  bog  meadows,  $12  to 
James  Taylor  of  Carlisle.  BSifc  cnltivated  iarm 
— Ist  prem.  25.  Elijah  Wood,  Concord ;  2d.  15, 
Sam'l  G.  Wheeler,  Concord.  Best  apple  orchard 
— Benj.  Wellington,  Waltham,  12;  Horace  H. 
Bigelow,  Marlboro',  10;  Asa  Clement, Dracat,  10. 

Plowing.— Double  teams— Ist  prem.  $10,  Na- 
than Brooks,  Princeton  ;  2d  7,  Jacob  Baker,  lin- 
coin  ;  3d  6,  H.  A.  Sheldon,  Wilmington  ;  4th  5, 
John  W.  Rice,Sudbnrv.  Singleteams— Ist  prem. 
10,  S.  G.  Sheldom,  VVilmington ;  2d  7,  Horace 
Heard,  Wayland ;  3d  6,  Nathan  Smith,  Waltham ; 
4th  5»  S.  G.  Wheeler,  Concord.  Horse  teams- 
Buckley  Moore,  Framineham,  10 ;  Jude  Danlon, 
Wayland,  7 ;  Samuel  A.  Thomas,  do,  6  ;  Elijah 
Wood,  Concord,  5. 

Spading.— Enoch  Garfield,  $5;  Michael  Flan- 
nery,  4  ;  H  C.  Watts,  3 ;  J.  Harrington,  2;  Pat- 
rick Murphy,  1. 

MiLcn  Cows. — Alderny— E.  M.Reed,  of  Tewks- 
bury,  $8;  A.S.Lewis,  Framingham,  5.  Best 
Dairy  of  Cows— Jonas  Viles,  Waltham,  10.    Sin- 

§Je  Ayrshires— J.  B.  Moore,  Concord,  8  ;  A.  S. 
heldon,  Willmington,  6;  Converse  Smith,  Wal- 
tham, 4.  Extra  Ayrshires— A.  S.  Lewis,  Fram- 
ingham, 8 ;  John  Raynolds,  of  Concord,  5.  Devon 
— A.  G.  Hey  wood,  8. 

Hkifbrs.— Milch  Heifer^j — 1st  premium,  $6, 
Geo.  M.  Barrett,  Concord  ;  2d  4,  Jonas  Yiles, 
Waltham.  Two*  years  heifers— 1st  premium  5, 
Geo.  F.  Wheeler.  Concord ;  2d,  3,  Geo.  M.  Bar- 
rett, Concord.  Yearling  heifers— 1st  premium  4, 
E.  G.  Reed,  Boxboro*;  2d,  2  John  Hosmer,  Con- 
cord. Heifer  calves — 1st  premium  4.  John  B. 
Moore,  Concord ;  2d.  2  Wm.  Spencer  Lowell. 

Fat  Cattle. — H.  A.  &  S.  A.  Cobum,  Lowell, 
$8  ;  Nathan  Pratt,  Sudbury,  6 ;  J.  B.  Moore, 
Concord,  5. 

Steers. — John  Gragg,  Bedford,  best  3  year 
old,  $6 ;  John  Lawrence,  2d,  3 ;  Nathan  Pratt, 
Sudbury,  5,  best  2  yr  old. 

Horses. — 1st  premium,  $10,  Beni.  Thurston, 
of  Lowell,  for  Black  Hawk  horse ;  2a,  5,  Jeremi- 
ah Gilson,  West  Cambridge.  Mares — 1st  premi- 
um, 5,  John  Hosmer,  Concord ;  2d,  3,  John  W. 
Rice,  Sudbury. 

Swine. — Best  boar,  T.  W.  Wellington,  Shirley, 
$6;  breeding  sow,  H.  Sheldon,  Wilmington,  6; 
best  lot  pigs,  James  P.  Brown,  5 ;  H.  Sheldon,  3. 

Poultry. — ^Turkeys — 1st  premium,  $3,  William 
Spencer,  Lowell;  2a,  2,  K.  A.  Shaw,  of  Concord. 
Ueese — Ist  premium,  3,  George  F.  Hartwell,  lin- 
coln.  Fowls — 1st  premium,  3,  James  A.  Basset, 
Concord ;  2d,  2,  S.  Mason,  Concord. 

Vegetables. — Best  lot — 1st  premium,  $5,  J. 
B,  Moore,  Concord ;  2d,  3,  Abiel  H.  Wheeler, 
Concord ;  gratuities  of  1  to  Wm.  W.  Whieldon, 
Samuel  G.  Wheeler,  A.  W.  Putman,  of  Concord; 
and  Samuel  Bird,  of  Framingham.  Best  show  of 
Melons — 2  to  J.  B.  Moore,  of  Concord;  best  mel- 
on, 1  to  J.  Gammell,  Lexington. 

Butter. — John  Farwell,  Framingham,  $3  ;  Eli- 
jah M.  Reed,  Tewksbury,  2,20 ;  SherebiahSnauld- 
ing,  Chelmford,  2;  Wm.  F.  Banvard,  Marlboro, 
1,50  ;  Buckley  Moore,  Framingham,  1. 

Bread. — ^To  Married  Ladies — Ist  premium  to 


Mrs.  C.  W.  Goodnow ;  2d  to  Mrs.  Cynthia  How6  ; 
3d  to  Mrs.  M.  K.  Presoott.  To  Unmarried  La- 
dies— 1st  prendam  to  Margaret  Lyons;  2d  to 
Harriet  Farrar ;  3d  to  Margaret  Hamburg. 


MBaLBOT  OF  PASTURBS. 

No  nart  of  the  farm  in  Maine  is  more  useful  or 
profitaole  than  our  pastures,  and  no  part  of  our 
farms,  as  a  general  thing,  is  more  neglected.  In 
the  fint  place,  we  neglect  them  when  they  are 
first  cleared  up  and  ready  to  sow  or  seed  down, 
because  in  nine  cases  in  ten  we  do^  not  sow  a  soffi 
cient  quantity  of  seed  nor  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
grass  seeds.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  has  travelled 
ID  England,  observing  the  different  modes  of  farm* 
ing'among  them,  informs  us  that  their  beii pastures 
were  originally  liud  down  with  a  greater  variety  of 
grasses  than  we  ever  think  of  using. 

In  the  next  place,  we  neglect,  or  rather  abine, 
our  pastures  by  overstocking  them,  thus  carrying 
from  them  much  more  than  is  returned.  Again, 
a  large  proportion  of  our  pastures  are  shamefully 
neglected,  by  allowing  bushes,  such  as  cedars, 
hardbacks,  sweet-ferns,  alders,  and  also  brakes, 
to  usurp  the  place  of  grass.  VV^e  know  of  some, 
where  these  intruders  take  up  at  least  three  quar- 
ters of  the  territorv,  so  that  while  the  owner 
claims  that  his  cattle  have  the  range  of  twenty- 
five  acres  of  pasture,  they  cannot  graze  but  about 
eight  acres  of  grass,  for  there  is  not  more  than 
that  space  occupied  by  grass.  A  little  attenticHU 
and  labor  in  cutting  £ese  bushes,  by  burning 
them  off  and  scattering  a  good  supply  of  grass 
seed  on  to  these  burnt  places,  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  premises. 

Some  assert  that  cattle  and  other  animals  that 
run  in  pastures,  leave  as  much  as  they  take  off. 
This  may  be  partially  true  in  some  instanoea 
where  cattle  are  not  taken  out  f^om  the  time  they 
are  put  in  until  housing  time,  but  where  they  are 
taken  out  at  night  and  yarded,  as  in  the  case  of 
milch  cows,  this  cannot  be  true.  There  is  thus 
a  gradual  diminution  of  the  fertility — a  slow  but 
sure  carrving  away  of  the  elements  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  growth  of  ^rass,  and  nothing  returned. 
Now  it  will  appear  evident  to  every  inquiring  and 
reflecting  mind,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  refund, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
material  to  supply  nourishment  to  the  grass  and 
other  herbage  made  use  of  by  the  cattle  that  eat 
it. 

Your  pasture  land  is  the  mi/Z,  and  your  cow  the 
operator  to  turn  grass  into  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 
Now  when  the  raw  material  has  become  exhaust* 
ed,  your  butter-mill  must  stop,  or  run  so  feebly  as 
to  be  unprofitable,  as  sure  as  your  cotton  mill 
must  stop  or  run  feebly  when  the  cotton  or  raw 
material  is  all  gone.  The  dictate  of  wisdom  and 
common  sense  would  be  to  supply  an  abuudanee 
of  material  for  the~^perator  to  convert  into  the 
article  you  desire. 

It  would  not  be  very  convenient  to  manure  pa^ 
tures  with  animal  manures  from  the  bam<yard, 
unless  they  were  plowed  up  and  cultivated.  As 
most  of  our  pastures  cannot  be  very  conveniently 
cultivated,  this  mode  of  renovating  them  cannot 
be  resorted  to.  But  fortunately  there  are  other 
modes  of  dressing  land,  such  as  plaster  of  WM, 
ashes,  lime,  salt,  guano,  super-phosphate  or  lime 
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in  the  shape  of  bones  pulverised  and  prepared  ior 
the  occasion. 

Some  one  of  these  may  supply  the  place  of  the 
missiDg  material,  and  keep  up  the  fertility  of  ^our 
pastures,  and  consequently  the  profits  ansins 
nom  eraang  them.  The  subject  is  worth  much 
thought  andcaieful  experimenting.— Afome  Farm- 


er. 


Eose  that  any  have  come  to  America,  but  must 
elieye  the  so-called  Arabians  given  to  our  Gov- 
ernment at  various  times,  to  be  of  inferior  breeds. 
Rarely,  indeed,  are  the  thorough-breeds  found 
beyond  the  desert.  Tt  will  be  a  subiect  of  regret, 
to  those  who  admire  fine  horses,  to  learn  that  the 
Arabian  is  considered  to  be  degeneratiDg,  the  con- 
sequence of  the  subjugation  of  Arabia,  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  Bedouin  tribe.—  Phila.  Bulletin. 


Layard,  the  explorer  of  Nineveh,  who  is  as  fa- 
nuliar  with  Arabs  as  he  is  with  antiquities,  dves 
in  his  late  work,  Assyria,  some  curious  details  re- 
specting the  true  horse  of  the  desert.  Contrary 
to  the  popular  notion,  the  real  Arabian  is  celebrat- 
ed less  for  unrivalled  swiftness  than  for  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  endurance.  Its  usual  pace  are 
but  two— a  quick  walk,  often  averaging  four  or 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  a  half  running  canter ;  for 
only  when  pursued  does  a  Bedouin  put  in  his 
mare  to  full  speed.  It  is  the  distance  they  will 
travel  in  emergency,  the  weight  they  will  carry, 
and  the  comparative  trifle  of  food  they  require, 
which  render  the  Arabian  horse  so  valuable. 

Layard  says  that  he  knew  of  a  celebrated  mare 
which  bad  carried  two  men  in  chain  armor  beyond 
the  reach  of  some  Aneyza  pursuers.  This  mare  had 
rarely  had  more  than  twelve  handfuls  of  barley  in 
twenty-four  hours,  excepting  during  the  spring 
when  the  pastures  were  ereen  ;  and  it  is  only  the 
mares  of  the  wealthy  Bedouins  that  get  even  thii 
allowance.  The  consequence  is  that,  except  in  the 
spring,  the  Arab  horse  is  lean  and  unsightiy. 
l%ey  are  never  placed  under  cover  during  summer, 
nor  protected  from  the  bitter  winds  of  the  desert 
in  winter.  The  saddle  is  rarely  taken  from  their 
backs.  Cleaning  and  grooming  are  strangers  to 
them.  They  sometimes  reach  fifteen  hands  in 
height,  and  never  fall  below  fourteen.  In  dispo- 
sition they  are  docile  as  lambs,  requiring  no  guide 
but  a  halter ;  yet  in  the  fright  or  pursuit  their 
nostrils  become  blood-red,  their  eyes  glitter  with 
fire,  the  neck  is  arched,  and  the  mane  and  tail  are 
raised  and  spread  out  to  the  wind ;  tiie  whole  an- 
imal becomes  transfi^rmed.  The  vast  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  furnish  the  best  breeds,  and  these 
breeds  are  divided  into  five  races,  of  which  the 
original  stock  was  the  Eoheyleh.  The  most  fa- 
mous belong  either  to  the  Shammer  or  to  Uie 
Anevza  trims.  Their  pedigrees  are  kept  scrupu- 
lously, and  their  value  is  so  sreat  that  a  thorough- 
bred mare  is  j^nerally  owned  by  ten  or  even  more 
persons.  It  is  not  often  that  a  real  Arabian  can 
be  purchased.  The  reason  is  that  on  account  of 
its  fleetness  and  power  of  endurance  it  is  invalua- 
bk  to  the  Bedouin,  who,  once  on  its  back,  can 
defy  any  pursuer  except  a  Shammer  or  Aneysa 
with  a  swifter  mare  than  his  own.  An  American 
racer,  or  even  an  English  hunter,  would  break 
down  in  those  pathless  deserts  almost  before  an 
Arabian  became  warmed  up  to  its  work.  Where 
thorough-bred  mares  have  been  sold  they  have 
brought  as  high  as  nx  thousand  doUars ;  but  these, 
it  is  understood,  are  not  the  best  of  the  race. 

The  Arab  who  sells  his  mare  can  do  nothing 
with  his  gold,  and  cannot  even  keep  it,  fbr  the 
liext  Bedouin  of  a  hostile  tribe  who  comes  across 
his  path,  and  who  has  retained  his  mare,  will  take 
it  from  him  and  defy  pursuit.  Layard  thinks  that 
no  Arabian  of  the  best  blood  ha?  ever  been  seen 
in  England.    If  this  is  so,  we  can  scarcely  sup- 


For  the  New  England  Farwur. 

A  GOOD  OOW. 

Mr.  Brown  : — In  February,  1852, 1  asked  you 
some  questions  as  to  what  kind  of  a  cow  I  should 
keep,  as  I  wished  to  keep  but  one.  I  now  wish  to 
acknowledge  my  obligation  to  you  for  the  infor- 
mation you  gave  me  through  the  March  No.  of  the 
N.  E.  Farmer^  by  which  I  selected  the  cow  I  now 
have.  ^  She  is  a  cross  of  the  Native  and  Galloway, 
and  will  not  come  up  to  some  of  your  Middlesex 
county  cows,  but  is  very  good  for  this  place.  She 
was  seven  years  old  in  June,  1852,  and  gave  in 
June,  July  and  August,  last  year,  2607  lbs.  or 
976  qts.'of  milk,  beer  measure;  2  lbs.  11  oz.  to  the 
<^t.  In  the  whole  year  up  to  April  Ist,  1853,  the 
time  I  dried  her  off,  about  five  weeks  before  she 
calved  (she  then  gave  over  2  qts.  per  day)  she  had 
given  74731  lbs.,  or  2780|  qts.  I  weighed  the 
milk  night  and  morning,  every  day,  through  the 
the  time.  Her  feed  was  one  qt.  of  meal  and  three 
of  fine  feed  per  day.  Her  pasture  through  grass 
time,  was  a  lot  or  thirtv-seven  rods,  except  mx 
weeks  that  she  was  in  a  lot  that  I  could  have  a 
p^vilece  in  at  about  one  dollar  per  week.  This  year 
with  tne  same  pasture  she  gave  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, 4034  lbs.  or  1501  qts.  of  milk,  or  531  qts. 
more  than  last  year  in  the  corresponding  three 
months.  The  second  week  in  June  she  averaged 
20  qts.  per  day ;  55  lbs.  was  the  most  in  any  one 
day;  we  could  have  made  l7i  lbs.  butter  from 
that  week's  milk ;  but  we  sell  the  most  of  the  milk 
at  the  door  at  6  cts.  per  quart. 

Jaxxs  Thompson. 

RncARXS— We  are  gratified  that  our  friend  sue- 
ceeded  so  well  in  actin^upon  our  suggestions. 


F9r  tk§  New  England  Farmer. 
HOR8B  RADISH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Dear  Sir,— Will  you  inform  me, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer,  of  which  I  am 
a  subscriber,  of  the  beet  or  proper  method  of  cul- 
tivating horse-radish  for  the  market. 
.  We  have  in  our  garden,  and  in  the  grass  land 
near  it,  an  abundance  of  this  root,  growing  dpon- 
taneouslv,  and  I  have  thought,  with  a  littie  sea- 
sonable labor,  it  "would  pay"  to  cultivate  it,  and 
hence,  be  a  new  mode  with  me,  of  <*  turning  the 
soil  and  the  penny."        Re^pectfiilly  yours. 

Mason,  N.  ff.,  Sept.  21, 1853.  g. 


The  peach  originally  was  a  poisonous  al- 
mond. Its  fleshy  parts  were  then  used  to  poison 
arrows,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  introduced  in- 
to Persia ;  the  transplanting  and  cultivation,  how- 
ever, not  only  removed  its  poisonous  qualities,  but 
produced  the  delicious  fruit  we  now  enjoy. 
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OATTX.B  SHOW  AT  NORTHAMPTON. 

• 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Hampshire,  Frank- 
Un  and  Hampden  Society  took  place  at  Northamp- 
ton, on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  11th  and 
12th  insts.  The  weather  was  faTorable,  and  all 
circumstances  seemed  to  conspire  to  make  the  oc- 
casion an  agreeable  and  profitable  one.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  was  bright,  with  a  cool  and 
bracing  air,  so  that  the  men  of  the  hill-country  and 
of  the  valleys, with  their  pleasant  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, came  out  with  hearty  good  will  to  join  the 
happy  festival.  We  were  fortunate  in  being  on 
the  ground  early  in  the  morning  to  see  the  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  swine,  in  single  groups  as  well 
as  collectively. 

Our  attention — after  the  stock  had  generally 
come  upon  the  ground — was  first  directed  to  the 
Swine.  The  collection  was  not  numerous,  but 
there  were  several  lots  of  fine  proportions,  which 
did  credit  to  their  keepers.  There  were  none  of 
entire  purity  of  any  one  bloud. 

From  the  swine  we  passed  to  the  Sheep,  among 
which  were  the  French  and  Spanish  Merinos  and 
Silesian  ;  they  appeared  finely,  and  did  not  belong 
to  that  class  of  which  there  is  "  a  great  ciy  and 
little  wool." 

The  Working  Oxen,  25  pairs  from  South  Hadley, 
and  about  as  many  more  from  Hadley,  with  many 
single  pairs,  attracted  especial  attention.  They 
were  mostly  of  the  native  breed,  were  of  fine  lAle 
and  form,  and,  we  believe,  could  not  be  excelled 
by  an  equal  number  of  any  other  breed  in  the 
country ;  and  when  we  afterward  saw  their  skill 
and  power  when  hitched  to  the  cart  and  plow,  we 
felt  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  formed  while  stand- 
ing by  their  side  in  the  morning,  that  they  cannot 
'  be  excelled  by  any  other  breed  for  actual  service 
on  the  road  or  farm.  Whether  they  can  be,  as 
intended  for  the  shambles,  we  are  not  so  clear. 

In  the  department  of  f^  Cattle,  we  hltve  seen 
nothing  at  any  of  the  Shows  this  autumn  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  exhibited  at  Northamp- 
ton. They  were  numerous  and  of  the  highest  or- 
der. One  pair  exhibited  by  Moses  Stebbins,  of 
Deerfield,  weighed  4,600  pounds.  A  pair  from 
Hatfield,  presented  by  Mr.  Billings,  weighed  5,000 
pounds.  Edmund  Smith,  of  South  Hadley,  pre- 
sented a  pair  of  steers,  two  years  and  nine  months 
old,  that  weighed  3 ,070  pounds .  The  oxen  by  Mr. 
Stebbins  were  of  the  Devop  blood,  and  the  steers 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Short  Horn.  A  pair  of  four 
year  old  oxen  weighing  4,380  lbs.  which  werevezy 
fine,  were  presented  by  Cephas  May,  of/  Conway. 

Some  excellent  Miloh  Coios  were  on  the  ground, 
though  there  were  not  many  in  all,  presented. 
One,  owned  by  Jotham  A.  Clark,  had  produced 
15  lbs.  and  one  ounce  of  butter  in  7  days,  with 
only  the  common  pasture  feed.  She  was  bred  by 
the  President  of  the   Society,    the  Hon.  Paou 


Among  the  Young  Cattle  we  noticed  marks  ofthe 
Hereford,  Short  Horn,  Devon  and  Ayrshire  blood, 
mingled  with  our  native.  We  were  particularly 
pleased  with  a  very  fine  short-horn  heifer,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Lathrop,  and  another,  one  year 
and  12  days  old,  for  which  he  could  have  taken 
$200.    These  were  Short  Horns. 

In  the  Exhibition  Hall,  the  Fruita  were  abund- 
ant. Around  a  dish  of  the  common  crab  apple, 
were  thirty  varieties  of  fine  fruit,  all  springing 
firom  that  common  centre ;  reading  to  all  a  homilj 
upon  the  effects  of  careful  culture. 

There  was  a  fine  variety  of  Vegetables,  giving 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  garden  is  appredated. 
The  Poultry  was  in  full  feather — the*  cocks  as  noisy 
as  ever,  and  the  hens  crammed  in  their  narrow 
coops,  speaidng  as  loudly  as  they  could — '*I  can't 
get  out — I  can't  get  out ! '' 

There  were  very  few  Farm  implements — ^Eeteh- 
um's  Mowing  Machine,  and  a  Hay  Cutter  or  two 
comprisiii^  the  whole  display. 

What  pleased  us  much  was  a  Hydraulic  Ram, 
set  up,  and,  water  being  supplied,  showing  to  all 
on  the  spot  its  practical  working.  This  was  worth 
more  to  the  multitude,  than  whole  quires  of  des- 
cription. 

The  Drawing  Match  was  well  contested — ^load 
3,000  pounds ;  teams  and  teamsters,  skilful. 

Of  Horses  there  was  a  good  show — some  of  them 
very  fine. 

Sixteen  teams  Plowed,  mostly  two  horses ;  a  pair 
of  horses,  owned  and  driven  by  Mr.  Elisha  Stsoko, 
of  Northampton,  while  he  himself  held  the  plow, 
did  the  work  with  more  ease,  exactness  and  ski]] 
than  we  ever  witnessed  before  ;  and  this  we  say, 
living  as  we  do,  among  many  of  the  best  plowmen 
iu  the  country.    Mr.  Strong  had  no  whip,  and  no 
loud  word  escaped  his  lips  during  the  time  he  wae 
engaged.    There  was  perfect  harmony  between 
himself  and  team;  a  single  low  tone  would  arrest, 
or  haw  or  gee  them  instantly,  or  quicken  or  de- 
crease their  movements.    On  coming  out  of  the 
furrow  and  mingling  with  another  team  from  the  op- 
posite land, a  single  word  would  extricate  them  with 
almost  mechanical  precision.     That  single  exhibi- 
tion of  skill  was  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 

The  services  at  the  church  were  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. The  Address  was  by  Wm.  S.  EjNG,Eeq., 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture.  His  subject 
was :  "How  can  farming  be  made  to  pay,"  and 
the  general  divisions  were, 

1.  That  it  does  not  now  pay  as  it  ought  to,  and 
as  liberally  as  other  occupations. 

2.  Why  it  does  not  pay. 

3.  How  it  can  be  made  to  pay. 

The  address  embraced  several  topics  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  main  proposition,  and 
altogether  covered  ground  enough  for  a  dozen  such 
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doubt  many  of  its  points  will  bo  remembered  with 
profit. 

After  the  address,  a  most  interesting  report  was 
read  by  Rev.  M.  E.  Whitb,  of  Southampton,  on 
Domestic  Manufactures, 

At  the  dinner  table,  Mr.  Lathrop,  the  President, 
introduced  the  company  to  each  other  in  general 
terms,  spoke  of  the  pleasures  of  the  Farmer *s  Fes- 
tival, of  the  gratification  and  honor  he  felt  in  being 
the  President  of  such  an  Association,  and  then 
introduced  the  Secretary,  W.  0.  Gorham,  Esq., 
who  spoke  of  the  value  and  moral  effect  of  these 
gatherings  in  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
terms.  ,  Intermingled  with  the  reports  were  short 
speeches  from  Chas.  L.  Flint,  Secretary  vf  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Simon  Brown,  and 
Dr.  Clsavsland,  of  Northampton.  Many  ladies 
were  present  and  greatly  enhanced  the  enjoyments 
of  the  occasion. 

Our  thanks  are  due  the  President  and.  Secretary 
of  the  society,  and  to  many  acquaintances,  for 
Unci  attentions  during  our  stay  in  the  charming 
vicinity  of  Mount  Holyoke. 


For  the  yew  England  Fanner. 

BSSEZ  OOUNTT  SOOIBTT. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society  took  place  agreeably  to  as- 
signment, at  the  City  Common  in  Lawrence  to- 
day. Owing  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  the 
weather  yesterday,  its  success  was  doubtless  some- 
what cramped ;  yet,  under  the  adverse  cironm- 
stances  attending  it,  the  established  character  of 
the  society  has  been  fully  sustained.  Although 
it  was  the  coldst  day  of  the  season,  and  in  the 
morning  quite  cloudy,  a  laree  concourse  of  people 
assembled  to  witness  the  Ssplay  of  the  produc- 
tions of  well-directed  industry  and  ingenmty  with 
which  the  occasion  abounded. 

The  combination  of  the  scientific  and  the  prac- 
tical (marks  of  the  progressive  character  of  the 
age,)  might  be  observed  in  all  departments  of  the 
€Kbibition,  as  well  as  the  more  refined  and  culti- 
vated taste  of  the  oommunity,  which,  in  no  small 
degree,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  well-directed  en- 
deavors  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  and  its  kindred  spir- 
its, the  pioneers  in  the  warfare  against  bigotry, 
prejudice  and  its  attendant  conservatism. 

Although  there  was  the  usual  number  and 
quality  of  cattle,  honeSf  swine,  fowls,  sheep,  ko, 
eochibited,  I  have  onlv  time  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
leading  features  in  that  department  in  which  I 
take  the  greater  interest,  viz:  the  pomological 
division,  in  which  there  was  a  fine  display.  Among 
the  pears  I  noticed  the  Rot  deWurtemberg,  by  £. 
ExKRTON,  Salem,  Ms.,  the  most  attractive,  ae<»- 
dedly,  of  any  pear  upon  the  table ;  and  if  it  is 
susceptible  of  orchard  cultivation,  and  its  good 
looks  do  not  belie  the  qualiiv,  it  is  destined  to 
rival  any  pear  of  its  time.  Tne  specimens  pre- 
*  sented  by  Mr.  Emerton  were  very  large,  pyriform, 
golden  yellow,  with  a  beautiful  red  blusn,  a  soft, 
pure  skin,  and  a  perfectly  symmetrical  form.  If 
exterior  indications  are  worth  anything,  then 
surely  it  is  the  prince  of  years. 

Hie  Frederic  de  Wurtemberg,  by  A.  NxsmTH, 


elicited  considerable  attention.  It  is  a  splendid 
pear,  of  j^yriform  shape,  with  a  stout  soft  stem, 
and  tapenng  almost  to  a  point  at  the  stem  ;  yel- 
low ^ound,  and  red,  approaching  crimson  cheek. 
Judging  from  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Nesmith,  we 
shoud  pronounce  it  a  highly  desirable  variety  for 
extensive  cultivation  ;  but  Mr.  S.  W.  Cole  bslvb 
(and  his  opinion  is  entitled  to,  as  it  receives,  the 
confidence  of  the  community,)  it  is  rather  variable 
and  often  worthless. 

The  Jalousie,  C.  F.  Pitman,  of  good  size,  fiiir, 
beautiful,  russet,  and  sustains  the  reputation  of 
an  abundant  producer,  worthy  of  more  extensive 
oultivation.    Late  fall. 

The  Buerre  Bosc,  C.  F.  Pitman,  elegant  speci- 
mens, large,  piriform,  tapering  nearly  to  a  point ; 
a  very  attractive  pear,  of  excellent  quality,  said 
to  be  a  moderate  growing  bearer  ;  last  of  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

Specimens  of  the  Urbaniste,  large,  greenish,  with 
slight  sprinkling  of  red,  and  a  little  russet,  recom- 
mendea  by  Mr.  Cabot  as  one  of  the  best  late  fall 
pears  for  general  culture,  and  appears  worthy  of 
the  distinction. 

Hme  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  a  detidled 
description  of  the  numerous  varieties  presented  on 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  Manning,  and  many  others ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Barllett,  Seckel,  D^Arem- 
berg,  Duchess  de  Angouleme,  (that  prince  of  lai^ 
pears,)  Louise  Bon  de  Jersey,  Vicar  of  Winkfieta, 
TfletMsh  Beauty,  (whose  beauty  was  far  surpassed 
by  others  on  exhibition,)  Dix,  Pound,  and  a  host 
of  others  (I  did  not  notice  the  Winter  Nelis,)  on 
exhibition  were  well  represented,  the  excellent 
qualities  of  which  bespeak  a  high  compliment  for 
the  taste  and  discrimination  of  those  who  are  en- 


ga^d  in  promoting  the  production^of  excellent 
mut  in  New  England. 

The  apples  in  this  section  of  the  country  may 
this  year  be  considered  a  failure,  consequent  upon 
which  their  division  of  the  tables  did  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  usual  standard.  I  noticed  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  grape,  some  very  large 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  well  matured,  raised 
at  Lawrence  in  the  open  air.  The  Sweit  Water 
looked  well,  and  the  Isabella  nearly  ripened.— 
There  were  but  few  plums  and  peaches.  Coe*s 
Golden  Drop  plum  looked  well,  and  sustains  its 
reputation  for  long  keeping .  Crawford* s  late  Meloc' 
oton,  Lemon  Clingstone,  and  Bed  Cheek  Melocoton, 
the  latter  from  the  orchard  of  E.  J.  Jackman, 
Methuen,  together  with  a  plate  of  large  white 
peaches,  vied  in  beauty  at  least  with  their  more 
early  rivals.  The  City  Hall  was  beautifully  dec- 
orated with  a  large  collection  and  variety  of  flow- 
ers, puntangs,  and  exquisite  needle-work. 

The  produce  of  the  Dairy,  if  exhibited  at  all, 
escaped  our  notice.  The  stajf  of  life  did  not  ap- 
pear in  quantities  equal  to  the  attention  it  merits. 
The  callages,  squashes,  onions,  turnips,  potatoes, 
melons,  ^.,  were  of  good  sise  and  excellent  qntd- 
ity,  and  on  the  whole,  the  exhibition  passed  off  in 
a  very  agreeable,  pleasant  and  quiet  manner. 

Yours,  &c., '      Q.  S.  Walkbr. 
Grovelmd,  Sept,  2Qth,  1853. 

Remabks. — Some  account  of  the  Essex  Exhibi- 
tion has  already  been  given,  but  as  the  above  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
fruits  exhibited,  it  will  be  found  timely  and  inter- 
esting. 
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BBOKLB  AND  LOUISB  BONNB  DB  JBR- 


The  SecUe  (dotted  outline)  pear,  with  many 
cultivators,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  pears,  as  re- 
gards quality.  It  is  now  introduced  into  every 
fruit  garden.  Downing  says  ''it  is  the  richest 
and  most  exquisitely  flavored  variety  known.  In 
its  highly  concentrated,  spicy,  and  honied  flavor, 
it  is  not  surpassed,  nor  indeed  equalled,  by  any 
European  variety."  When  we  add  to  this  that  the 
tree  is  the  healthiest  and  hardiest  of  all  pear  trees, 
forming  a  fine,  compact,  symmetrical  head,  and 
bearing  regular  and  abundant  crops  in  clusters  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we 
consider  no  garden  complete  vrithout  it.  The  soil 
should  receive  a  top-dressing  of  manure  frequently, 
when  the  size  of  the  pear  is  an  object.  The  SecUe 
pear  originated  on  the  form  of  Mr.  Seckle,  near 
Philadelphia. 


The  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  is  one  of  the  best 
among  the  new  autumn  pears;  many  place  it 
among  the  five  or  six  t)e8t  pears  known.  It  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  New  Fngland,  being  £ardy  and 
productive,  the  tree  making  fine  upright  shoots. 
The  fruit  is  large,  the  skin  gloesy  and  smooth, pale 
green  in  the  shade,  and  overspread  with  brownish 
red  in  the  sun,  but  sometimes  becoming  quite 


BZTRAOTS  AND  BBPUBa 

Will  yon  inform  a  subscriber  whether  the  good 
eflects  of  guano  would  be  impaired,  if  put  on  tBe 
land  at  the  same  time  with  wood  ashes,    (a.) 

Another  ouestion — Is  reclaimed  swamp  land  a 
proper  soil  for  raising  grain?  {b.)  d. 

RKifARKS.^(a.)  If  the  guano  and  ashes  are  tho»> 
oughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  we  should  not 
fear  any  unfavorable  efiects  from  such  an  applica- 
tion. 

(b.)  On  meadows  that  are  drained  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  we  have  seen 
almost  every  crop  of  the  farm  growing  in  great 
luxuriance ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  we  think  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  recommend  the  cultivation  of 
the  cereal  grain  on  our  common  reclaimed  mead- 
ows. • 

To  '*  A  VsRifONTXR." — In  answer  to  the  inquir- 
ies  of  "  A  Vermonter,"  we  would  simply  say,  that 
our  prices  current  are  examined  eveiy  week,  bj 
dealers  in  the  several  commodities  about  which 
he  seems  so  desirous  of  being  informed,  and  the 
prices  are  varied  to  suit  the  current  prices  of  the 
articles  sold.  Not  being  produce-dealers  or  mar- 
ket-men ourselves,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  upon 
others  for  our  information,  and  if  any  of  our  read- 
ers are  deceived  by  such  data  as  are  given  in  the 
Fanner  J  it  is  because  we  also  are  made  sharers  of 
the  same  deception.  It  is  our  intention,  a&d  our 
effort,  to  spare  no  pains  in  making  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Farmer  reliable  and  correct ;  and  oar 
readers  maybe  assured  that  if  anything  seema 
wrong,  it  is  not  the  result  of  intentional  neglect. 
In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  grasshoppers,  we 
have  not  heard  that  they  have  been  destractiYe 
the  past  season  to  any  but  the  grass  crop  and 
pasture.  In  some  sections  of  New  England  the 
pastures  were  cut  off  so  that  feed  was  very  short; 
but  the  abundant  rains  have  afforded  good  feed 
generally  in  the  Northern  States,  since  Jnlj« 
There  is  no  failure  to  our  knowledge,  in  any  of  the 
usual  crops.  The  buy  crop  will  be  an  average  one, 
afler  all  the  fears  that  were  entertained.  The  ap- 
ple crop  will  be  short. 

Swallows. — ^The  bam  swallows  mostly  left  this 
locality  between  the  first  and  tenth  of  August;  the 
last  that  1  noticed  was  on  Sunday,  Aug  27th,  when 
two  were  seen.  On  Friday,  Sept.  16th,  in  thesJf- 
ternoon,  large  numbers  of  the  white-bellied  swal- 
low (apparently  several  hundreds)  were  seen  for 
some  hours.  They  left  before  night,  and  have  not 
since  appeared.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  a  single 
swallow  since  that  time.  S.  Bates. 

East  Bridgewater,  Sept.  26/A,  1853. 

J.  H.,  Temple,  N.  H.,  and  E.  C.  H.,  Plymouth^ 
Gurnet, Mass.,  will  please  accept  thanks  for  inter- 
esting letters  in  relation  to  the  habits  of  birds. 
We  do  not  publish  all  letters  that  we  receive  on 
this  subject,  but  intend  to  compile  bye  and  bye 
something  reliable  from  them  regarding  the  habits 
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FftnuD  Brown  : — You  have  reaaeeted  inibrma- 
tion  from  different  localitiee,  to  Know  when  the 
swallows  left.  The  last 'I  saw  was  on  the  4th 
iDst.;  the  chimney  swallows  left  here  8  or  10  days 
before  that  time.  I  wish  you  or  some  of  your 
sabecdbers  would  explain  to  me  a  little  occurence 
that  I  saw  about  30  years  since.  There  was  a 
piece  of  salt  marsh  diked  in  to  keep  the  salt  water 
off— perhaps  25  or  30  acres — and  the  owners 
flowed  it  with  fresh  water.  How  many  days  the 
water  had  been  on  I  don't  know ;  but  when  I 
was  there,  in  March,  there  were  hundreds  and 
I  don't  know  but  thousands  of  swallows  flying 
over  the  water ;  they  would  fly  up  a  short  distance, 
then  go  down,  as  if  they  were  going  to  dive  into  the 
water,  and  then  scale  along  close  to  the  snr&ce 
and  appeared  to  be  very  uneasy ;  it  was  more  than 
a  month  before  any  swallows  came  about  the 
bams. 

Please  tell  me  where  they  came  from  so  early, 
if  you  can .  Isaao  Bbown  . 

Thomaslont  Me.^  Sept.,  1853. 

RuARKs. — is  this  not  another  pretty  strong  ev- 
idence that  swallows  do  sometimes  retire  and  pass 
the  winter  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground! 
Friend  Brown  will  accept  our  thanks  for  this  in- 
teresting fact. 

J.  0.,  Chelsea. — A  few  lines  in  New  England 
Farmer f  No.  34,  read,  **Tolayoutan  acre  of  land 
in  a  square  form,  measure  209  feet  on  each  side, 
and  you  will  have  the  quantity  within  an  inch,^* 

Knowing  that  you  wish  to  give  only  correct  in- 
focmation,  yon  Will  accept  the  following  state- 
monts. 

To  lay  out  an  acre  of  land  in  a  square  form, 
ukeasure  208/<?€/  8^  inches  on  each  side,  and  you 
will  have  the  quantity  within  a  little  less  than  5-6 
of  a  square  inch. 

From  G.  F.  N.,  Randolph,  F/.f  about  Husking 
Com,  *'Take  a  stick  about  the  size  and  length  of 
a  common  rake  tooth,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  held 
aoross  the  right  hand  by  a  string  passing  around 
the  nuddle  finger  and  tied  to  the  stick.  By  this 
pointed  end  coming  in  contact  with  the  thumb 
(being  4  an  inch  above  the  forefinger)  the  tough- 
est husks  may  be  split,  thus  entirely  saving  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  fingers  and  finger-nails  in  sep- 
arating then^.  Try  it  once !  you  can  make  one 
in  five  minutes." 

PsARS.  Nouveau  Poiteau. — Mr.  Andrxw  Lackst, 
a  skilful  cultivator  of  fruits  at  Marblehead,  hand- 
ed ns  a  pear  of  the  above  variety  which  we  found 
very  fine,  capable  of  being  pressed  into  a  pulp  like 
butter  or  a  lusdous  peach  upon  the  tongue.  He 
describes  it  as  a  free  grower  and  bearer,  hardy 
and  having  a  beautiful  form  and  foliage.  Having 
tested  the  fruit,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
garden,  if  the  other  requisites  he  describes  are 
correct,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  In 
^ape  and  size  the  fruit  somewhat  resembles  the 
Bartlett. 


Baldwik  Applis. — 0.  E.,  South  Hadley,  Mass,, 
the  largest  we  ever  saw.  It  is  not  uncommon  that 
the  Baldwin  bears  the  odd  year ;  your  trees  may 
be  made  to  bear  every  year,  perhaps,  by  high  cul- 
tivation. 

Fbars. — From  C.  H.,  Harvard,  Mass.;  the  spe- 
cimens left  are  the  Louisa  Bonne  de  Jersey,  one  of 
our  most  excellent  autumn  pears. 

Squashes. — A  bouncer  from  Josiah  Gilson, 
ProctorsviUe,  Vt,  He  says  it  is  one  of  nine 
raised  from  two  seeds.  The  weight  was,  of  one,  60 
lbs.;  two  56  lbs.  each;  two  50  lbs.  each;  one 45  lbs.; 
two  36  each,  and  one  30  lbs.,  making  in  all  420 
lbs.  This  comes  in  the  * ' nick  of  time , ' '  friend  GU- 
son,  for  our's  have  "all  gone  to  the  bugs !" 


For  the  Neva  England  Farmer. 
MiaRATION  OF  BIRDa 

Mr.  EniTOR : — Having  seen  a  notice  in  your  pa- 
per requesting  information  in  regard  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  swallows,  I  take  the  liberty  to  make 
a  few  .remarks  on  the  mieration  of  the  swallow, 
and  a  few  other  birds  vritn  which  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar. Their  arrival  in  spring  is  an  interesting 
period,  as  well  as  their  departure  in  autumn.  The 
time  of  their  arrival  last  spring  is  kept  in  my  reg^ 
ister  as  follows : — Blue  Inras  and  robins  appears 
March  21st,  black  birds  March  27th,  pheoe  April 
1st,  bam  swallow  April  28.  Swallows  commenced 
nesting  May  4th ;  last  brood  left  the  nest  Angast 
12th  ;  first  meeting  preparatory  to  departure,  Au- 
gust 8th ;  first  departure,  Sept.  1st.  The  other 
birds,  I  believe,  have  not  yet  departed. 

The  great  meeting  of  the  swallovrs  preparatory 
to  their  departure  took  place  August  oth.  Hun- 
dreds of  swallows  were  assembled  over  a  smooth 
pasture,  skimming  the  ground  in  all  directions, 
apjwrently  vrith  no  other  object  than  teaching 
their  young  to  fly ;  their  swift  vrinss  cutting  the 
urwith  ttncomm<m  rapidity,  as  if  animate  in 
riew  of  their  immediate  departure.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance above  this  beautiful  assemblaffe,  were  seen 
about  20  night  hawks,  whose  broM,  expanding 
wings  and  delightful  {^stures  betokened  a  gala 
day  for  them.  After  this  day  the  swallows  began 
to  disappear,  and  yet  their  decreasing  numbers  as- 
sembled from  day  to  day  to  exercise  their  tiny 
wings  preparatory  to  their  final  departure.  For 
several  of  the  last  days  of  August  1  seldom  saw 
more  tiian  two  at  a  time.  In  1852,  Au^t  12tfa, 
their  great  meeting  took  place,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  they  were  all  gone. 

Kespectfully  yours,  D.  Bucklamd. 

Brandon,  Vt.,  Oct,  1st,  1853. 


Fraud  in  Fruit  Trxxb. — ^The  Worcester  i^ 
states  that  during  the  past  two  seasons  various 
counties  have  been  visited  by  pretended  travelling 
agents  of  large  and  well  known  nurseries.  Those 
who  have  been  inveigled  into  purchasing  fruit  trees 
of  them,  have  almost  invariably  been  disappointed 
in  their  trees,  some  to  such  an  extent  as  to  refuse 
to  set  them  out.  These  trees  are  said  to  be  man- 
ufactured in  an  obscure  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  the  process  of  root  giafling,  whioh  isdone 
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by  taking  the  roots  of  old  trees  in  the  winter,  and 
eotting  them  np  into  small  pieces — ^into  each  of 
which  is  grafted  a  scion.  These  are  planted  in  the 
spring,  and  grow  vigoroasly  for  three  or  four  years, 
bat  soon  come  to  a  stand,  assuming  the  appear- 
ance and  decrepitude  of  old  trees.  Many  kinds, 
naturally  good  bearers,  when  propagated  in  this 
way,  will  hardly  bear  at  all. 

THB  GRBAT  OYPSXTM  TIBLD. 

We  publish  below  a  short  description  of  the 
Gypsum  field  we  spoke  of  last  week,  from  the  pen 
01  Mr.  Shumard,  of  this  city,  who  acted  as  geolo- 
gist in  the  expedition  under  Gapt.  Marcy,  in^  his 
reconnoisance  of  the  headwaters  of  Bed  River. 
Anything  comine  from  Dr.  S.  may  be  relied  on,  as 
he  IS  a  man  of  close  and  scrutinizine  observation, 
and  as  a  geologist  is  undoubtedly  tne  best  in  the 
State.    The  exploration  of  the  great  desert  of 
America  is  openins  new  wonders  in  respect  to 
the  minerals,  ^.,  of  that  unknown  region,  and  the 
wandering  tribes  that  inhabit  it.    The  Gypsum 
Field  being  so  eztentdve,  is  not  the  least  one,  of 
the  discoveries  bein^ made,  by  explorers;  and  of 
itself,  will  open  an  immense  trade  at  some  future 
day,  all  of  wldch  will  have  to  pass  through  the 
State  of  Arkansas.    Here,  we  present  one  induce- 
ment, not  a  small  one,  fi^r  building  the  Pacific 
Raihroad  from  Fort  Smith. 


oient  to  in^oate  the  large  amount  that  would  be 

annually  transported  to  market. 

-^Fort  Smith  Sarald.  Gbo.  G.  Ssuxabd. 


Saxton,  of  N.Y.,  has  published  m  beautiful 
style,  a  Lecture  of  52  pages,  by  John  Wimon,  of 
Edinburgh,  or  London,  on  the  treatment,  agricnl- 
tural  and  teohnical,  of  this  crop.  Since  cottons 
are  so  cheap,  this  crop  has  been  sadly  neglected, 
and  a  field  of  flax,  a  swingle-board  or  "  Imen- 
whed,"  are  things  unknown  to  the  young  farmer. 
The  straw  can  now  t>e  converted  into  the  dressed 
fibre  in  a  fow  hours,  instead  of  going  through  the 
tedious  process  of  rotting  it  on  the  ground,  and 
then  breaking,  swingling,  hatchelling,  and  comb- 
ing it  as  formerly. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  a  very  large  sum,  $14, 
000,000  to  $15,000,000,  is  annually  expended  by 
the  United  States  in  the  porohaao  of  linen  goods 
from  Great  Britain,  which  country  is  obliged  to 
procure  the  raw  material  for  their  manufiicturQ 
from  other  countries  with  which  the  U.  S.  has  no 
commerdal  relations. 

For  sale  by  Tappan  4-  Whittemore^^nce  25 
cents. 


Mr.  Editor  :— The  immense  field  of  Gypsum  dis- 
covered by  the  late  exploring  expedition  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Red  tUver,  havins  excited  con- 
mderable  interest  in  the  public  mind,  a  fbw  re- 
marks upon  the  subject  may  not  prove  uninter- 
esting to  the  readers  of  the  Herald, 

The  field  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  extends  from  the  Wachita  mountfuns  to  withr 
in  a  short  distance  of  the  nearest  Mexican  Flrov- 
kioe.  Throughout  the  entire  extent,  the  Gypsum 
presents  itself  to  the  sur&ce  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  very  easily  worked,  and  is  of  the  purest  qual- 
ii^.  Not  unfrequentiy  we  travelled  for  miles  over 
oontinnous  beds,  which,  from  their  whiteness,  and 
the  great  abundance  of  glittering  Selenite  (trans- 
parent Gypsum)  th\dy  contained,  added  greatiy  to 
the  interest  of  the  scenery ;  while  here  and  there 
immense  blu£b— oflei)  several  miles  in  extent,  and 
thickly  capped  with  the  same  material,  projected 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  many 
places  it  was  observed  to  be  twenty  fiset  in  thick- 


Gypsum,  which,  when. burnt,  produces  the  Plas- 
ter ^Paris,  is  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
stances in  nature.  Besides  being  one  of  the  verv 
best  fertilizers  of  the  soil,it  is  largely  used  for  buila- 
ing  and  ornamental  purposes,  and  is^every  year  be- 
coming more  and  more  important,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  Hence  its  discovery,  in  inexhausti- 
Dle  quantities,  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  interest. 

Should  the  contemplated  rulroad  to  the  Padfic 
extend  through  this  region  of  country,  the  value 
of  this  deposit  could  hardly  be  too  highly  estima- 
ted. Here  there  is  enough  gypsum  to  supply  the 
whole  world  for  centuries  to  come,  while  its  great 
purity  and  the  comparatively  trifling  expense  that 
would  attMd  the  working  of  it,  are  at  once  snfli* 


THB  UTTZiB  BSARTnL 

Hailey,  Canada  East,  October  12lk,  1868.  ^ 
Dbab  Sir: — Please  mform  me  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble who  is  the  Treasurer  of  the^ssociation  whieh 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the 
noble  httle  boy  who  would  not  8tef#,  near  Chicar 
go,  as  there  are  many  here  who  would  be  happy^  to 
contribute  to  so  noble  an  object.  Any  information 
which  you  vrill  give  in  the  next  issue  of  the  '^Far^ 
mer"  will  be  gratefully  received. 

A  deep  interdK  is  manifested  here  in  the  con- 
duct ana  glorious  end  of  that  dear  little  fellow. 
Doubtiess  many  would  be  glad  to  pve,  if  they 
knew  where  and  to  whom. 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  w.  b. 

^"  In  reply  to  the  above  we  would  say,  that  a 
committee  of  twenty  has  been  appointed,  to  raise 
a  fund  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  young  hero, 
Knud  Ivxrson,  and  any  sums  of  money  designed 
for  this  object  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  or  other- 
wise to  S.  L.  BaowN,  Chicago,  Illinois,  who  is  ihe 
treasurer  of  this  committee.    It  is  desirable  that 
at  least  one  thousand  dollars  should  be  raised  for 
this  purpose,  and  five  times  that  sum  might  be  ap- 
propriately used.    Contributions  will  be  duly  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Chicago  papers.    We  hope 
there  are  many  among  our  readers  who  will  con- 
tribute their  mite  towards  perpetuating  the  re- 
membrance of  the  noble  deed  of  young  Iverson. — 
Should  any  of  our  friends  prefer  to  forward  their 
contributions  to  our  care,  we  will  acknowledge  the 
same  in  the  Farmer ,  and  transmit  the  sum  collect- 
ed to  Chicago. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  a  agentieman 
in  Ofaioago,  by  a  little  boy  in  Cincinnati,  vrill  be 
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wad  with  interwt.    Ib  it  not  dd^htftd  to  iiiid 
saeh  sentiments  pervading  the  hearts  of  the  young  t 

Daniel  Elston,  Esq. , — Dear  Sir  : — ^I  read  in  the 
Cincinnati  pspers  an  account  of  the  little  Norwe- 
^n  boy,  Sjiud  Iverson,  **who  would  rajther  die 
than  to  steal,^^  That  little  boy  set  an  example  tor 
both  old  and  young.  Let  that  noble  deed  be  told 
to  all  little  boys  and  drls — ^let  it  Uve  ceneration 
after  generation.  I  heard  thatmany  boys  were 
ffolng  to  send  money  to  have  a  monument  erected 
to  him.  I  am  only  nine  years  old.  If  I  was  older 
I  oonld  write  better  and  send  more  money.  I  can 
only  send  one  dollar.  I  did  not  know  who  to  send 
my  letter  to,  but  I  thought  you  was  the  person 
because  I  saw  your  name  in  Uie  papers,  so  I  send 
it  to  you,  Mr.  Elston.  Please  ^ve  it  to  the  pei^ 
son  who  has  charge  of  it,  and  I  will  thank  yon  very 
much.  I  could  have  asked  my  father  for  more 
money,  but  would  rather  send  my  own  earnings, 
and  one  dollar  is  all  I  have  now.  • 

Theodore  A.  Blinn. 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  25th,  1853. 


The  Great  Horse  Gonyention. — ^Yesterday  was 
a  proud  day  for  Springfield,  and  for  the  horses, 
and  for  the  riders  and  the  owners — and  for  the 
landlords  especially.  All  the  taverns  were  overrun 
last  night,  and  strangers  had  to  retire  into  the  su- 
burban towns  to  sleep.  The  horses  could  sleep 
standifg.  There  were  five  or  six  hundred  of  the 
finest  animals  in  the  country,  abroad  dorine  the 
day,  and  the  way  they  trotted  and  cantered  and 
pranced  and  showed  off  their  good  points  was 
Deautiful  to  behold.  The  stately  stallion,  the  gen- 
tle palfTev,  the  roadster,  the  paoer,  the  racker, 
the  draft  hoife,  the  race  horse,  breeding  mares, 
colts  and  ponies,  all  seemed  conscious  that  it  was 
their  day,  and  that  the  eves  of  the  world  were  up- 
on thein.  The  show  has  been  well  managed  by  the 
enterprising  citizens  of  this  thriving  imand  city. 
It  pays  abundantly.  Gentlemea  connected  with 
the  press  have  honored  their  invitations  to  a  very 
extensive  extent.  The  weather  is  also  nropitious, 
and  the  exhibition  will  undoubtedly  be  carried 
through  the  week  triumphantly. — Post,  20th, 

Fall  Garb  and  Feeding  of  Sheep.— Sheep  should 
never  be  permitted  to  grow  poor  in  the  fidl.  Give 
them  the  best  feed  you  can,  and  if  consistent  vrith 
your  concerns,  put  them  in  the  yard  at  night,  if 
at  all  oold  or  stormy,  and  in  the  morning  give 
them  a  little  of  the  best  hay  you  have,  or  a  few 
oats,  and  after  they  have  eaten  turn  them  out 
again.  Just  remember  at  this  season  they  need 
eare  and  attention,  and  your  own  good  judgment 
will  probably  suggest  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
most  properly  bestowed. — Cfemantoum  Telegraph. 

Sewing  Machines.-^ A  joint  stock  company  in 
New  York  has  bought  up  fuid  combined  the  three 
best  sewine-machines  in  the  country,  and  by  this 
means  produced  an  apparatus  which  approaches 
so^  nearly  to  perfection  that  it  will  probably  de- 
prive one  class  of  the  ill-paid  seamstresses  of  the 
oonntry  of  the  scanty  pittance  they  have  hitherto 
been  aole  to  earn  with  their  needles.  The  present 
is  truly^  an  age  of  improvement.  The  Ames  Man- 
ofitcturing  Company  of  Chicopee  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  this  new  enterprise,  and  Mr.  James  T. 


Ames  is  the  President  of  the  Company  we  have 
referred  to.  The  machines  are  being  made  in  con- 
siderable numbers  by  the  Ames  Co.,  and  are  sold 
at  $100  esLoh.-^Springfield  Republican. 


A  WONDBRFUI.  PRINTING  PRESS. 

The  N.  Y,  Tribune  describes  a  printing  press  of 
wonderful  capacities,  just  perfected  by  Victor 
Beaumont,  a  citizen  of  New  York.  It  says  : — 

"The  press,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed,  will 
deliver  thriy  thousand  sheets  printed  on  both  sides 
in  a  single  hour !  Its  movement  combines  the  orig- 
inal principles  of  Napier,  which  are  applied  hj  Hoe 
in  his  great  press,  with  some  new  ana  beautifully 
simple  arrangements  and  devices  of  the  inventor. 
It  has  a  large  central  cylinder  like  the  Hoe  press, 
on  which  are  fastened  the  forms  for  both  sides  of 
the  sheet  to  be  printed.  The  Wpe  a^  beld  fast  by 
Hoe*s  patent  column-rules.  The  paper  used  is  a 
continuous  strip  or  band  dispensing  with  men  to 
feed  the  separate  sheets  as  in  other  power  presses. 
Thia  steip  or  band  Mr.  Beaumont  arranges  very  in- 

Sniousljr ;  he  avoids  the  inconvenienoes  inseparable 
}m  having  it  ui  the  form  of  a  roU,  by  laymj;  it  in 
a  pile,  folded  backward  and  forward  uke  apieoeof 
broaddoth  ;  one  en#of  this  pile  is  put  into  the 
press,  which  then  draws  its  own  supply  without 
tearing  or  strainins  the  paper  till  the  whole  aheel 
has  paraed  through.  As  there  are  no  feeders,  room 
is  ootained  for  additional  printing  crjrlinders ;  a 
moderate  sized  press  will  have  twelve  of  these,  and 
will  reqnure  three  hands  to  run  it,  two  of  them,  being 
employed  in  carrying  and  looking  after  the  paper. 
Each  twelve  cylinder  press  will  work  four  of  these 
continuous  sheets  at  a  time,  or  one  to  each  three 
of  its  cylinders.  £aeh  sheet  willpass  twice  through^ 
at  its  first  passage,  one  of  its  sides  will  be  entimy 
printed,  the  forms  of  the  newspaper  being  impressed 
on  it  alternately.  As  it  comes  out,  the  machine 
lays  it  back  a^ain  in  the  same  sort  of  a  pile,  so 
that  when  it  is  done,  the  attendant  supplies  its 
place  with  a  fresh  pile,  and  then  carries  it  to  the 
proper  spot  for  it  to  be  taken  up  and  passed 
throuffh  the  second  time,  which  prints  the  side  left 
blankMfore.  Then  the  mechanism  passes  it  along 
to  the  knives  which  out  the  sheete  apart,  while 
another  ooBtrivance  puts  them  in  neat  piles  ready 
for  the  carriers.  These  knives  are  very  in^nions.. 
A  serious  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  other 
machines  designed  to  print  a  continuous  sheet, 
from  the  feet  that  an  ordinary  knife  cannot  be  re- 
lied on  to  out  paper  which  is  wet  enough  for  print- 
ing. This  inconvenience  Mr.  Beaumont  obviates 
by  making  his  serrated,  or  saw-shaped  knives  with 
long  and  acute  teeth.  The  pointo  of  the  teeth  ee- 
sily  pierce  the  paper,  and  once  having  obtained  aa 
entrance,  the  cutting  is  completed  in  an  instant." 

Odtragi  at  Boston  Corker. — It  is  stated  that 
the  oountry  for  several  miles  around  Boston  Cor- 
ner, where  the  late  brutel  prize  fight  took  plaooi 
was  the  scene  of  rapine  and  robbery.  Farm-houses 
were  entered,  and  the  inmates,  men,  women  and 
children,  knocked  down  indiscriminately  and  rob- 
bed. Passenffers  were  knONsked  down  in  the  streets 
and  plundered,  and  the  entire  neighborhood  alarm- 
ed for  their  lives.  On  reaching  a  railroad  traok, 
they  placed  logs  and  rails  on  the  track  to  stop  the 
tram  if  the  engine  refbsed. 
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[Horace  Mann,  in  his  lectures  on  woman,  thus 
treats  this  subject :] 

Is  the  world  a  Lunatic  Hospital,  that  sometimes 
a  ladv's  dress  should  be  twice  her  height,and  anon 
but  half  of  it ;  that  sometimes  it  should  expand 
to  the  orbit  of  a  farthingale,  (when  surely  there 
was  no  want  of  amplitn£  in  **  woman's  sphere,") 
and  then  be  shrunken  in  swaddling-bands ;  that 
sometimes  it  should  be  trailed  downwards  to  sweep 
the  earth,  and  then  built  up,  turret-like,  on  the 
top  of  the  head, — so  that,  as  Addison  said  of  the 
women  of  his  time,  their  faces  were  in  the  middle 
of  them*  f  and  that  sometimes  the  neck  should  be 
be-ruffed  and  be-pu£fed  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
and  then  laid  bare,  with  a  vast  anatomical  mis- 
take as  to  its  nether  boundary.  This  last  unseem- 
iinees  happens  to  be  the  shame  of  our  day.  When 
that  Turkish  officer,  Amin  Bey,  on  his  late  visit  to 
this  country,  attended  some  fashionable  parties  at 
Washin|rton,  he  remarked,  that  on  going  into  our 
society,  ne  expected  to  see  as  many  of  American 
ladies,  but  not  as  much.  The  more  private  expo- 
sores  of  the  Model  Artists  were  broken  up  as  a 
■oandal ;  but  they  have  amply^venged  themselves 
by  taking  many  other  spints  worse  than  the  first, 
•od  eoing  on  public  exhibition  at  Oarusi's  and  Pa- 
panirs,  at  all  assemblies  and  ball-rooms. 

I  re^^urd  this  monthly  lunacy,  too,in  the  changes 
of  dress,  as  even  more  reprehensible  in  its  Mo- 
tives than  distasteful  in  its  forms.  The  ignoble 
purpose  is  to  make  a  display  of  superior  wetuth  or 
to  arrogate  a  higher  caste,  and  thus  to  enforce  up- 
op  others  a  sense  of  inferiority.  Now,  sach  mo- 
tives, or  emotions,  all  benevolent  and  Christian 
hearts  must  repudiate  with  abhorrence.  It  is  the 
fint  impulse  or  a  traly  noble  man,  to  temper  him- 
self to  tne  condition  of  the  inferiors  whom  he  meets. 
He  seeks  to  assuage  the  envy  of  bad  minds,  and 
the  mortification  of  good  ones,  at  the  contrasts  be- 
tween his  riches  and  their  poverty,  his  elevation 
and  their  lowliness.  A  benevolent  person  will 
never  pot  on  airs  of  learning  before  the  illiterate, 
nor  of  knowledge  before  the  ignorant.  He  does 
not  habit  himself  in  his  richestTout  in  the  poorest 
garb,  when  he  is  to  meet  the  humble  and  lowW  in 
toeir  mean  attire.  I  would  forbear  to  speak  of  my 
keen  eye-sight  in  the  presence  of  the  blind,  to 
make  kiiown  my  acute  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  I 
would  moderate  my  steps  in  passing  a  lame  man, 
80  that  the  painful  idea  of  his  own  privation  need 
not  be  forced  upon  him.  There  is  no  littleness 
more  littie,  or  despicableness  more  despicable,  than 
the  ostentation  of  covetable  qualities  before  the 
oonsoioosly  inferior.  However  high  a  man  may 
seem  to  be  raised  by  any  enviable  attribute  or  pos- 
session, the  meanness  of  striving  to  make  it  an  os- 
tentation or  a  boast,  proves  that  his  real  nature  is 
antipodal  to  the  accidents  of  his  position.  Tet 
these  contemptible  and  criminal  motives  in  regard 
to  dress  are  tne  very  life  and  power  of  that  nol- 
low  Olvmpus,  where  dwell  the  lawgivers  of  fash- 
ion* in  tnese  motives  originate  those  changes  of 
dress,  which  come,  as  other  lunacies  were  once 
supposed  to  come,  with  a  change  of  the  moon. 
Henoe  the  discarding  of  a  dress,  as  soon  as  it  is 
seen  to  bo  worn  or  imitated  by  those  in  a  supposed 
infiKior  condition.    Henoot  too,  the  low  mahce  of 


eqitipping  a  servant  in  the  oostome  of  a  rival  <*La-> 
dy  Patroness  ;"  and  the  spirit,  equally  low,  that 
cares  for  it.  Among  the  infinite  of  remorses  and 
mortifications  which  will  throng  around  the  death- 
bed and  the  judgment-day,  will  there  be  anything 
that  can  make  the  oflbnder  feel  quite  so  mean,  as 
the  retrospect  and  exposure  of  a  tife  spent  in  the 
vulgar  ostentation  of  dress,  and  in  striring  to 
make  fi»llow-beings  feel  inferior  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  becaose  they  happened  to  be  clothed  firom 
a  cfifferent  set  of  animals  and  plants?" 


5ob'0  Ocpartmenl. 

A  ZJaSSON  IN  QBAMMAB, 

Ofputa  of  ipeeeh,  grammariani  say, 

The  number  la  bot  nine. 
Whether  we  apeak  of  men  or  thtnga. 

Hear,  tee,  smell,  feel  or  tftne. 

And  firat  we'll  apeak  of  that  caHed  Noun, 

Beoauas  on  it  are  founded 
▲1]  the  Ideaa  we  receWe, 

A.nd  princlpala  are  grounded. 

A  nonn'a  a  name  of  anything, 

Of  ponon,  plaeo,  or  nation; 
Aa  man  and  tree,  and  all  we  aee 

That  Btand  atill  or  have  motion. 

The  Artielf  are  A  and  The, 
By  which  theae  nonna  we  limit; 

A  tree,  the  man,  a  pot,  th^  pan, 
A  apoon  with  which  to  akim  It. 

The  Aiieetive  then.tella  the  kind 

Of  everything  called  Noun  } 
Qood  boya  or  bad,  glrla  glad  or  aod, 

A  large  or  a  9mall  town. 

The  Nonna  can  alao  agenta  be,  * 

And  Verbe  expreaa  their  actfona  ; 

Boya  run  and  uwiUr,  girla  laugh  and  taik. 
Read,  write,  tell  wkolM  or  fractions. 

To  modify  thoae  Verba  again, 

The  Adverb  Ota  moat  neatly } 
Aa  Jamea  correctly  alwaya  writea, 

And  Jane  ahe  ainga  so  stseetlp. 

The  Pronoun  ahortena  what  we  aay, 

And  takea  the  place  of  namea, 
With  /,  tkou,  he,  she,  we,  you,  they, 

Wheve  aentoieea  we  frame. 

Conjunctions  next  we  bring  to  Join 

Theae  aentences  together ; 
Aa  John  and  Jamea  may  go  to  town, 

If  it  ahould  prore  good  weather. 

Whh  Konna  and  Prononna  we  haye  need 

To  oae  the  Preposition  ; 
Which  aet  be/ore  or  placed  between, 

Expreaaea  their  poaitlon. 

The  Interjection  helpa  to  expreaa 

Onr  Joy  and  aorrow  too, 
Aa  when  we  about  hurrah  /  or  cry 

Alas  I  what  ahall  we  do  \ 


I 


AMBODOTE  OF  ISAAC  T.  BOPFBB. 

[Mrs.  Ohilds,  in  her  life  of  this  excellent  Qoa- 
ker,  relates  the  following  incident :] 

Isaac  and  his  elder  brother  were  accostomed  to 
set  traps  in  the  woods  to  catch  partridges.  One 
day  when  he  was  about  six  vears  old,  he  went  to 
look  at  the  traps  early  in  the  morning,  and  find- 
ing his  empljy,  he  took  a  plomp  partridge  from  Ub 
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brother's  trap,  put  it  in  his  own,  and  carried  it 
home  as  his.  When  his  brother  examined  the 
traps,  he  scud  he  was  sure  he  caught  the  bird,  be- 
oause  there  were  feathers  sticking  to  his  trap;  but 
Isaac  maintained  that  there  were  feath  ers  sticking 
to  his  also.  After  he  went  to  bed,  his  conscience 
scorched  him  for  what  he  had  done.  As  soon  as 
he  rose  in  the  morning,  he  went  to  his  mother 
and  said,  *'What  shall!  dol  I  have  told  a  lie,  and 
Ibel  dreadfblly  about  it.  That  was  Sam's  partridge. 
I  said  I  took  it  from  my  trap ;  and  so  I  aid ;  but  I 
pot  it  in  there  first." 
"My  son,  it  is  a  wicked  thing  to  tell  a  lie,"  re- 

ged  his  mother.    **  Yon  must  go  to  Sam  and  oon- 
is,  and  ^yehim  the  bird." 
Accordingly,  he  went  to  his  brother,  and  scud, 
**Sam,  here"s  your  partridge.    I  did  take  it  out  of 
my  trap ;  but  I  put  it  in  there  first. ' '    His  brother 
gaye  him  a  talking,  and  then  forgaye  him. 


^iTDfrttBing  department. 


07  A  limited  nnmber  of  adTertiaementa  of  an  appropriato 
oharaeter  will  be  inserted  in  tlie  monthly  Farmer  at  the  M 
lowing 

M  A  T  BS. 

For  one  Miaare  of  15  lines,  one  Insertion $1}00 

For  each  sobeeq  aent  insertion 50 

17  The^aboTe  rates  will  be  charged  for  all  adveriiaements 
whether  longer  or  shorter. 


Walnnt  0roYe  Norsery. 

The  subscribers  would  respectfoUy  inform 
their  friends  and  the  pablio  that,  desiring  to 
make  a  change  in  their  nurmrj  gronnds,  they 
will  sell  Apple  Trees  cheaper  than  erer  l>efore 
^_^^^___^_^  by  the  hundred.  Our  stock  is  large,  embracing 
every  Tarlety  worthy  of  cultiTatlon.  We  get  splendid  roots, 
as  onr  land  is  light  and  free. 

We  have  also  a  very  good  stock  of  Pear,  Cherry,  PInm, 
Peach,  4ui.    Grape-vines,  Raspberries,  Ac. 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Eoses,  Ilabaceona  Boots,  Creep- 

MTfl    J^i\    JL.ti 

Apple  Trees  7  to  9  feot  high,  $15  to  $18  per  hundred. 

8,000  Silver  Maple,  2  years  old,  $16  per  thousand. 

S,000     do.      do.    1  year  old,  $12  do.       do. 

6,000  Apple  Q,ulnce,  2  to  5  feet  high,  stout,  fine,  thrilky,  stuff 
suitable  to  bud  the  pear  on,  $20  per  thousand. 

10,000  Buckthorn,  largest  sixe,  3  years  old,  $80  per  thousand. 
Smaller  site,  $15  per  thousand. 

6.000  Apple  Stocks,  2  years  old.  $10  per  thousand. 

European  Sycamore,  $10  per  thousand. 

Other  things  too  numerous  to  mention  in  an  advertisement. 

All  orders  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  the  trees  se- 
curely packed,  when  desired,  for  which  an  extra  charge  will 
be  maile.    Catalogues  sent  to  all  post-paid  applicanta. 

All  packages  deUvered  In  Boston  free  of  expense. 

JAMBS  HYDE  &  SON. 

If  ewton  Centre,  Mass.,  Oct.  8, 1853.  7w«8 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

HEPGE  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  &o. 

WILLIAM  HALL,  Bradford,  Mass.,  offers  for 

sale  his  usual  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum. 

Peach.  Chernr,  Apricot,  Quince,  Currant  and 

Gooseberry  Trees.    Ornamental  trees  of  large 

size. 

A  line  collection  of  Roses  including  the  New 

¥rhite  and  Yellow  Climbers.    A  flue  stock  of  Buckthorn, 

Privett,  Arbor  Vit«  and  Norway  Spruce,  plants  for  Hedges. 

Orders  promptly  attended  to. 

April  9, 1853.  tf 

—  -  ■         ■•■■■,»,. 

Frnit  Trees. 

STwo  thousand  budded  Apple  Trees,  fit  for  Or- 
charding, may  be  had  cheap  for  cash  at  whole- 
sale  or  reuil,   by  applying   to  JONATHAN 
BOYCB,  Marltet  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Also,  Pear  Trees. 
ling  Apple,  Cherry  and  Plums. 
Oct.  8,  1858.  8wy 


Waehnsett  Cfardeif  and  If arsery. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

4I//K^  ANTHONY  A  McAFEE,  Proprietors,  Invite 
^^t^^K.  ^^®  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive 
^■■■P  stock  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

^  I  '  Shrube,  Aic,  consisting  in  part  of  15,000  Apple 
^^B^^^  Trees,  of  all  the  approved  varieties,  three  lo 
five  years  from  the  bucL  six  to  nine  feet  high,  very  vlgorona 
and  well  formed  heads,  (or  orchard  culture,  in  a  bearing  state, 
at  reduced  prices.    Also, 

CHERRY,  PEACH,  PLUM  AND  APRICOT  TREES. 

Tbibtt  noqsAND  Pear  Trees,  on  Pear  and  Clnince  Stock, 
two  to  five  years  from  the  bud,  four  and  a  half  to  eight  feet 
high,  very  vigorous,  stocky  and  well  formed  heads,  having 
been  all  headed  in  annually,  embracing  all  the  desirable  kinds 
now  cultivated,  and  warranted  true  to  name. 

American  and  Spanish  Chestnut,  the  latter  in  a  bearing 
state,  price  low.  Also,  Quince,  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
Bushes,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Plants,  Rhubarb  and  As- 
paragus Roots. 

Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Ornamental  Tiees,  &c.,  suitable 
lor  streets,  hiwns  and  cemeteries. 

Shrubbery  and  Rose  Bushes,  a  very  choice  collection. 

Hedge  Plants  ;  Buckthorn,  two  to  four  years  old. 

Osage  Orange,  two  years,  at  reduced  prices. 

Bulbous  Roots,  Hydrangia  Hortensis,  Poeonies,  twenty  va^ 
rietles. 

Transplanted  Norway  Spruce,  eight  to  twelve  inches,  by 
the  one  hundred  or  thousand. 

PersoBs  not  fiuiy  acqiMlntAd  with  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  varieties  of  fruits,  are  aasored  that  by  merely  deajfl- 
nating  in  their  order  the  number  of  each  apecies  wanted,  such 
as  Apple,  Pear,  &c.,  and  the  season  of  maturity,  leaving  tha 
selection  to  us,  none  but  the  best  varieties  will  be  sent. 

Our  Trees  are  twentj^ve  per  cent,  larger  than  they  wvie 
last  apilng,  at  the  sameprice,  and  are  second  to  none  in  the 
country. 

NoTB.— Arbor  Vitte,  Norway  Spruce,  Arc,  at  reduced  pri- 
ces, and  every  other  urticle  in  the  line  of  our  business,  al  aa 
low  prices  as  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Out  general  deecriptlve  Cattlogue  will  be  forwarded  to  all 
post-paid  applicants.  Also,  our  Annual  Circular,  contatelog 
a  list  of  Pears  on  Pear  and  Quince  Stocks,  which  we  can  fiu- 
nish  this  season. 

All  orders  promptly  executed,  and  trees  packed  for  wtA 
transportation  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or 
Europe. 

Please  examine  onr  Stock,  and  make  your  own  selectioDs. 

Letters.addressed  to  AN  FHON  Y  4c  McAF£E,New  Bedfi>Kl, 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Sept  94, 1858.  tf 


French,  English  &  Belgian  Trees. 

We  respectfully  solicit  orders  for  Pear  Trees, 
in  Dwarf,  Standard  or  Pyramid  shape,  on  Quinoa 
or  Pear  roots  }  Apples  on  Paradise  stocks  ■,  Che^ 
ries  on  their  own  roots,  or  dwarf  on  Mahaleb 
^^^^^^^^  Blocks  •,  Plnma  in  Standard  or  Pyramid.  Stoekt 
for  buddln£  of  Pear,  Quince.  Plum  and  Cherry  •,  Seedling  0»- 
namentalTrees,  as  Larch,  Norway  Spruce,  Horse  Chestnut, 
Elm,  Norway  Maple,  drc.  Best  English  Gooseberries,  Roses, 
Ac.  Ac. 

One  of  onr  firm  baa  examined  the  stock  of  the  principal 
Nurseries  in  Europe  since  the  last  season^s  importation,  and 
we  are  possessed  of  such  Information  as  will  enable  us  to  se- 
cure for  our  customers  the  best  of  every  sort  nf  Nursery  Slock, 
at  low  prices.  PARKER  A  WHITE, 

69  A  68  Blackstone  Stieet,  Boston,  Blaaa. 
Sept.  84. ^ 6w 

Old  Colony  Nurseries. 

^(■■1^^      Wanted,  5  to  10,000  Apple  Stocks  of  good  quel 

^^^BB  Ity.     Apply  to  B.  M.  WATSON,  OU  Colony 

^^H^^^  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where  may  be  had 

Wr^^^  ev^ry  variety  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 

M. .        Shrubs,  PlftDU,  Green-house  Plants,  Ac:   alae, 

^^^^^^  Pear,    Cherry,   PUim,    Paradise  and   Mahaleb 

Stocks,  for  Nurseries. 

A  great  yariety  of  younc  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
from  $8  to  $10  per  100,  for  Nurseries  or  ornamental  planting. 
Dahlias.  Verbenas,  Roses,  Pea  Heliotropes  and  Fachrias,  new 
dwarf  Chrysanthemums,  (100  sorts,)  Phloxes,  Iris,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Japan  Lilies,  &c.,  in  great  variety,  including  many  no 
vtfltiea  lately  imported.    Strawberry  planta  in  80  varieties. 

Carrisge  paid  to  Boston.     CatiUogues  gratis,  and  prepaid 
on  receipt  or  one  stamp. 
Feb.  86. tf 

Bound  Tolumes. 

BACK  VOLUMES  01  the  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER,eli- 
gantly  boimd  in  Muslin,  QUt  and  Embossed,  are  sow  for 
sale  at  thisoiBcai 
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Not. 


TH£  BOSTOIf'AND  W0R0B8IER 

EAGLE   DOUBLE   PLOWS. 


THE  Bupexior  merits  of  these  Plows,  consist  in. 
1.  The  mode  of  sttaching  the  forward  moald-board  to  the 
beam,  by  which  great  strengih  and  darabilltj  are  secured,  as 
also  the  varloas  (^slrsble  chauges  in  depth  of  work,  and  rela- 
tlve  depth  of  each  Wow,  the  same  being  regulated  to  any  shade 
of  nicely,  with  perfect  facility. 

2.  The  entire  and  handsome  overturning  of  the  tod  farrow, 
by  the  forward  mould-board,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  width 
of  furrow  taken  by  the  plow,  placing  it  beneathy  oat  of  the 
way  of  the  teeth  of  the  harrow,  caitiyator,  or  other  imple- 
ment,  so  that  It  is  in  no  case  dragged  to  the  surface  in  the  af- 
ter-cultivation of  the  crop: 

8.  The  thoroagh  and  finished  work  dona  by  the  rear  mould- 
board,  in  taking  up  its  farrow  of  under  soil  and  siillng  or  scat- 
tering it  over  the  Inverted  sod,  so  as  to  entirely  All  to  the  sur- 
face, and  at  the  same  time  break  open  any  undue  ccdiesion  of 
the  soil,  leaving  the  plowed  land  in  a  flnely  polveriEed  oondl- 
Uon.  requiring  little  labor  with  the  harrow  or  other  surlace- 
working  insuument.— and  indeed,  in  all  tolerably  free  loams, 
rendering  the  use  or  theee  instruments,  as  polvarlsers,  quite 
umacclwary : 

4.  "riie  remarkably  light  draught  ^tha  plow.  In  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  work  and  the  thorRghneBS  of  pnlyeiiution 
■ocomplished. 

Several  sixes  of  the  BOSTON  Sc  WOBGESTmi  EAGLE 
DOUBLE  PLOW,  are  made  by  the  subscribera,  from  patterns 
of  their  own  original  Invention.  They  ftvite  their  friends  and 
onatomers  to  examine  these  Plows,  as  to  qoallty  and-dnrabil- 
Ity.of  material,  thoroughness  and  Anish  oT  conatraction,  and 
to  test  their  working  properties. 

Manufactory  at  Worcester,  and  Warehonae  Qaincy  Hall, 
over  the  Market,  Boston. 

RUGOLES,  NOURSB,  MASON  4c.CO. 

April  80, 1858. 

Oyster  Shell  Lime. 

THE  anbacrlber  has  been  induced  at  the  reqneat  of  several  of 
his  friends  In  the  farming  interest,  to  enter  into  the  mana- 
factur«  of  SHELL  LIME,  for  farming  piurpooes,  and  la  now 
prepared  to  deliver  at  any  of  the  railroads  tn  Boston  or 
Charlestown,  the  article  in  lots  of  from  10  to  100  barrels,  at 
the  low  price  of  86  cts.  per  barrel,  or  if  taktin  at  the  kiln  in 
Medford  Street,  Charlestown,  at  80  cents.  The  money  most 
be  sent  with  the  order. 

Also,  for  sale,  100  barrels  of  Thomaston  Lime,  In  lots  to  suit 
purchasers. 

Application  may  be  made  nt  No.  70  State  Street,  Boston, 
or  at  the  Kiln,  situated  on  Goold^s  Wharf,  (so  called)  Charles- 
town. JAMES  GOULD,  Agent. 

07  The  shell  lime  made  into  mortar,  with  four  barrels  of 
■and  to  each  barrel  of  lime,  will  make  a  cement  of  better 
quality  than  the  best  of  Thomaston  lime,  for  cellar  walls  or 
■tone  work  of  any  kind. 

It  also  contains  doable  the  quantity  of  Phosphate  of  lime, 
than  is  contained  in  stone  lime,  consequently  for  farming  par- 
poses  is  much  the  cheapest. 

March  86, 1858. 


Muriate  of  Lime, 

A  superior  article  for  top  dressing  Grass  Lands,  put  op  In 
barrels  and  delivered  at  the  rallroada  in  the  Ttciaity.  Pro- 
portion about  three  bareols  to  the  acre. 

JAS.  GOULD. 

May  21, 1653. »       tf 

J.    H.  HAMMOND. 

Aretaiteet 

rpHB  subscriber  oflhrs  his  services  to  thoee  about  ereetlii 
X  new,  or  altering  old,  buildings.  He  will  furnish  drawings 
and  working  plans,  speciUcatlons.  and  every  thing  in  relatioi 
to  a  clear  nnderstanding  of  what  is  wanted.  He  thinks  he  ii 
able  to  present  some  new  views  in  the  constraction  of  Bams. 
or  In  altering  old  ones,  whereby  more  conveniences  may  Im 
abtalned  and  at  lees  expense.  His  chaiges  will  be^eo  moderat* 
■o  to  enable  every  farmer  to  avail  himself  of  hJa  aervlcee. 

Address  J.  H.  HAMMOND,  Grafton,  Mi 

April  9, 1868.  tf 


Farm  at  Anettmi. 


^^^1  The  subscriber  will  sell  at  auction,  on  Than- 

j/KI^^  ^*}'t  ^^  ^  o^  November  next,  at  2  o^clock,  P. 
Tfn^H  M.,  on  the  premises,  his  farm  In  Berlin,  Vt.,  on 
|||*^l  the  road  leading  from  Northfleld  to  Moretowa 
IhJUHm  and  Waterbury,  three  miles  from  Northfleld 
Depot,  and«oine  from  Montpeller.  Said  farm  contains  •bout 
118  acres  of  excellent  land,  suitably  arranged,  and  aflbrds  ftf 
cilities  for  a  dairy  of  from  16  to  20  cows,  for  raising  stock,  all 
kinds  of  English  grain,  hay  and  hops,  snd  is  well  waterea  by 
never-falling  sjgrmga.  From  the  large  quantities  of  muck  and 
other  natural  resources  on  the  farm,  it  may  be  easily  raised  to 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  There  is  a  good  barn,  80  by  40 
feet,  a  dwelling  house  and  other  buildings  on  the  farm. 

Purchasers  would  do  well  to  call  and  examine  for  them* 
selves  before  porchasing  elsewhere,  as  the  farm  will  be  aold 
as  above,  unless  previously  disposed  of  at  private  sale. 

For  further  particulars,  Inquire  of  A.  H.  Rollins,  on  the 
premises,  or  by  mail,  pest  paid,  to  Northfleld,  Vt. 

ALFRED  A.  ROLLINS. 

Berlin,  Oct.  J5, 1858.  2w 


A  Farm  for  Sale, 

j^^i  Situated  in  the  town  of  Sterlinc,  one  of  the 

jttK^^  pleasantest  towns  in  the  county  of  Worcester ; 
llfl^B  one  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  etoree, 
|||A^H  post-ofBc^,  three-fourths  from  the  depot  on  the 
XhJ^HL  Fitchbug  end  Worcester  Railroad,  and  two 
hours'  ride  from  Boston  by  the  Nashua,  Worcesur  and  Fitch> 
burg  Railroad.  The  farm  contains  100  acres  of  land,  well 
watered,  and  fi»nced  with  stone  wall,  and  snitably  dividra  Inte 
tillage,  mowing,  pasturing  and  woodland. 

Said  farm  is  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  contoioe 
a  great  variety  of  fruit  treeo,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Plums  and  Cherries,  all  budded  and  grailed  and  in  a  bearing 
state.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  two-story  house,  two  bama, 
mill-house,  carriage  house,  sheds,  and  all  the  necessary  ont 
buildings  of  a  fkrm.  The  land  has  a  gradual  alope  to  the 
south,  and  is  boanded  on  the  soathem  part  by  Washacnm 
Pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  of  about  350  acres  in  extent, 
adding  much  to  the  scenery  around.  Altogether  it  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  farms  for  sale  in  the  vicliUty— eold  only  on 
account  of  the  owner's  111  health,  not  being  able  to  carry  it  on 
himself.    Price  #8500. 

For  farther  particulars  inquire  of  J.  P.  PRIEST,  Broadway, 
SomervUle,  or  of  the  aubscriber  on  the  premises. 

JACOB  PRIEST. 

Sterling,  Oct.  8,  1858.  6ty 


Farm  In  Westboro'  for  Sale. 

^^^  One  of  the  best  farms  in  that  well  known  gnod 

j/KK^^  farming  town  of  Westboro',  Iste  the  property  of 
Tfll^V    Ellhtt  Fay,  deceased.    Said  farm  fai  situated  In 

II A ^1  the  northerly  part  of  Westboro*,  one  and  a  half 
iajflk  miles  from  the  centre  village,  and  Railroad  De- 
pot, and  borders  upon  Its  eastern  line,  more  than  200  rods  vp> 
on  the  State  Farm.  It  contains  808  acres,  8  aoarters  and  90 
rods  of  land  of  snperior  qualitv,  and  state  or  cultivation,  ti 
easy  of  access-  well  Ibnced  and  watered,  Is  good  for  tllls^, 
produces  a  large  quantity  of  hay,  and  pastures  are  of  excel- 
lent quality.  20  acres  of  the  above  is  woodland.  A  lazie 
stock  of  milch  cows  have  been  kept  on  the  farm,  and  the  muk 
taken  by  the  Westboro*  Milk  Company,  productng  a  laige  an- 
nual income. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  large  two -story  honse  In  complete 
repair,  56  by  88  feet,  wood-shed,  428  by  18|  ieet,  callage- 
house,  80  by  16  fbet,  and  bam,  90  by  80  feet. 

For  farther  information  inquire  of  the  widow  Nancy  Fay 
Westboro'  Centre.  Abyah  Wood,  Esq.,  Representative  ttom 
Westboro*,  CoL  Dexter  Fay.  Bonihboro*,  or  Hon.  BoUItm 
Fay,  at  the  State  Hoose,  or  No.  7  Bowdoin  Square,  Beaton. 

Westboro*,  March  8$,  1858.  tf 


Farm  for  Sale. 


j^^\  A  valuable  fkrm  situated  in  the  south' 

JgtKI^^    V^^  of  Hubbardston,  Worcester  Co..  about  two 
Jiii^H    and  one-half  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 

11*^1     and  on  the  line  of  the  contemplated  railroad  be- 
^mmMmUm  tween  Worcester  and  Gardner. 

Said  farm  contains,  810  acres  of  land  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  consisting  of  mowing,  tillage,  pasturage,  and  about 
50  acres  of  woodland. 

The  mowing  and  tillage  is  of  superior  quality,  and  the  pieee 
Is  well  snpplied  vrith  fhilt  trees  in  a  bearing  condition. 

The  buildings  ooaslst  of  a  story  and  half  house  with  an  L 
wood-shed,  barn.  80  by  40  feet;  granary,  horse-bam,  carriafe- 
hoose  60  by  80  feet,  with  many  other  convenient  onUbnud 
Ings,  all  nearly  new  and  in  good  condition. 

The  stock  and  farming  tools  will  be  sold  with  the  above. 
If  desired.    Terms  made  easy. 

For  further  information  apply  peraonally  or  by  letter  to 
GEORGE  ALDEN,  69  Milk  Street,  Boaton. 

March  IS,  1668.  tf 
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The  Fanners'  LHirary. 

TTT8T  RBCEIVED,  the  toUowlof  BMortmont  of  Afrlcnltunl 
0  and  Horticoltaral  Booki,  embraelng  the  ■tandard  worki  ol 
ominent  American  and  European  writen,  on  the  Farm,  th« 
Orchard,  the  Garden,  Ae.  *c. 
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75 
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American  Farm  Book,  by  Allen, 
Farmer's  Treasore,  by  Fanlkner  and  Smith, 
Dana's  Muck  Manual, 
Prize  Essay  on  Manures,  by  Dana, 
American  Muck  Book,  by  Browne,  # 

Lectures  on  Practical  Agriculture,  by  Johnstone, 
Elements  of  Scientific  Agrleulture,  by  Norton, 
Principles  of  Agriculture,  by  Thaer, 
Practical  Agriculture,  by  Johnstone, 
Agriculture  for  Schools,  by  Blake, 
Catechism  of  Agriculture  and  Chemlatry,  by  John- 
stone andNorton, 
American  Agriculluriat,  by  Allen, 
Llebig's  Complete  Work  on  Chemistry, 
Faimec's  and  Emig'^ant's  Hand  Book,  by  BCanlian, 
Rome  for  alL  by  Fo«r*er, 
Book  of  the  Farm,  by  Stephana  and  Bkfnnar, 
Cottage  and  Farm  Ilonsee,  by  Downing, 
Downlng's  Country  Housea, 
Rural  Architecture,  by  Allen, 
Dowttiog.'s  Landscape  Gardening  and  Boral  Archl- 

teeture, 
Downing's  Cottage  Reaideneee, 
Fmlt  Gardoi,  by  Barry, 
Complete  Gardener  and  Farmer,  by  Fessenden, 
Bridgeman*s  Gardener's  Assistant^ 
Brldgeman's  Kitchen  Gardener's  uutmctor, 
American  Fruit  Cultnrist,  by  Thomas, 
Gardener  and  Complete  Florist, 
Florist's  Guide,  by  Brldgeman, 

New  England  Fruit  Book,  by  Ivea, 

Touatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle,  by  BleTena, 

Rose  Culturlst. 

Johnson's  Gardener'a  Dictionary,  hy  Landreth, 

Rural  Economy,  by  BouaaingaiUt, 

American  Rose  Culturlst, 

Blgelow's  Plants  of  Boston, 

Genera  of  Plants  of  the  U.  8.,  by  Gray,  8  rola. 

Gray's  Botany, 

Pamell's  Chemistry, 

New  England  Farmer,  by  Cole, 

Ladies'  Guide  and  Skilful  Housewife,  by  Mis.  Abel, 

Hive  and  Honey  Bee.  by  Richardson, 

Bee  Keeper's  Manual,  by  Miner, 

Bird  Fancier,  by  Browne,  paper  85  centa, 

Townley  on  Bees, 

American  Poultry  Yard,  by  Browne, 

American  Poulterers'  Companion,  by  Bement, 

American  Fowl  Breeder,  by  Mooie, 

American  Herd  Book,  by  Allen, 

American  Shepherd,  by  Morrill, 

Domestic  Animals,  by  Allen, 

Diseases  of  Animals,  by  Cole, 

Hints  to  Sportsmen,  by  Lewis, 

Dadd's  Anatomy  and  PhTsiology  of  the  Hone, 

Mason's  Farrier  and  Stud  Book,  by  Skinner, 

Management  of  Sheep,  by  Canlfeld, 

Towatt  on  the  Pig, 

Knowlson's  Complete  Cow  Doctor, 

Horse  Doctor, 

Guenon's  Treatise  on  Mileh  Cows, 

Treatise  on  Hot  Houses,  by  Lenehazi, 

Allen  on  the  GrMe, 

Bchenck's  Text  Book, 

BTeek*B  Book  of  Flowera, 

Downing's  Fruit  and  Fmlt  Traea,  .  ^ 

For  sale  at  the  Pabllahers^  pricea  by  RU6GLBS,NOU]tB 
MASON  A  Co.,  Qulncy  Hall,  (ever  f  Ae  Market;)  Boaum. 

Jan,  1, 1853. tft  

Snper-Phospbate  of  Lime, 

IN  bags  and  barrels,  made  by  C  B.  DcBURG,  a  wartancad 
pure  and  genuine  article,  with  full  direetlona  for  oae.  For 
aale  by  GEO.  DAVBNPORT,  5  Commercial,  comer  of  Chat- 
ham St.,  Boaton,  agent  Ibr  the  manufacturer, 

Alao.  for  sale,  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust,  Bunt  Bone,  Ona- 
no,  and  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 
March  86, 1858.  t^ 


State  Hatnal  Life  Assnranee  Co* 

OF  WORCESTER. 

GUARANTEE  CAPITAL,  ^lOOjOOO. 

Hon.  JOHN  DAVIS,  Prealdent. 

Hon.  Isaac  Datis,  >        Vice 

Hon.  Stbphkk  Salibbubt,  >  Presidents. 

mHIS  Company  was  chartered  In  March,  1844,  and  eoji 
X  menced  business  on  the  first  of  June,  1845.    Its  buslneaals 
conducted  on  the  most  economical  principles. 

The  well  considered  and  Invariable  policy  of  this  Company 
haa  been  to  prefer  the  ftafety  and  mutuality  of  the  assured  te 
the  showy  advantagea  of  a  large  number  of  policies,  and  an 
impocing  amount  oT  receipts.  California  risks  have  been  nn^ 
formly  declined,  and  the  multiplication  of  policies  In  cities 
considered  especially  liable  to  cholera  has  not  been  eneonr- 
aged. 

The  cash  premiums  of  this  company  are  calculated  on  the 
most  approved  tablea  of  the  probability  of  life,  and  at  the  low 
est  rates  which  are  deemed  safe. 

Pamphlets,  explaining  the  princlplea  and  advantages  of  UJe 
assurance,  with  forma  of  application  and  rates  of  premium, 
may  be  had  by  application  at  the  Office  of  the  Companv  in 
Worceater,  or  of  the  Agents  In  all  the  principal  towns  in  new 
England.  CLARENDON  HARRIS,  Secretary.   "^ 

Jan.  1, 1858.  tf 


IMPROVED  Hay,  Straw,  and  Com  Stalk  Cutters, 
8000  Martin'a  Improved  green  award  and  stubbie 


i< 


1000 

Plow, 

Wj  Iron  gate  Hay  Cutters, 
800  Iron  Sausage  meat  Cuttera, 
800  Sausage  Fillers, 
500  Improved  Com  Shellers, 
100. Fannlnc  Mills, 
50|Beal'a  Cora  and  Cob  Cruahars, 
60  Vegetable  Cutters, 
1000  Apple  Parers, 

600  doa  Ames,  While  Sl  Nason's  cast  steel  Shovels, 
50|doK  4  and  6  prong  Potato  Hoes, 
86   »*   FlaUs, 
1000    '*    Cow  Chains, 
100   "  Long  and  Heavy  Ox  Chains, 

setts  Improved  Grindstone  Rollers, 
Axes,  varloua  patterns. 
Axe  Ilandles. 
For  sale  at  the  lowest  pricea,  at  PARKER  ic  WHITE'S. 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  Nos.  8  and  10  Gerriah  Block,  59  ana 
68  Blackstone  Street,  Boston. 
Oct.  15.  6w 

Imported  Soffolk  Pigs. 

A  choice  lot  of  SufTolk  Pigs  Just  import- 
ed by  the  subscriber  and  for  sale.  This 
stock  waa  selected  by  one  of  the  most 
thorough  breeders,  and  from  the  best  in 
England.  Also,  Buflfolk  Pigs  and  Breed- 
ing Sows,  of  various  ages,  purely  brtdg 
from  the  importation  of  the  late  Wm.  Stickney.  Persons  or> 
dering  from  a  distance  can  depend  upon  choice  selections,  by 
addressing  post-paid,  LUTHER  GILBBBT, 

Newton,  Lower  FallSt 
August  6, 1858.  tf 


25 
1000 
5000   '* 


■JkumiA 


U^^^mt!: 


Suffolk  Pigs. 


Suflblk  Pigs  and  Breeding  Sown  for  aale, 
by  GEORGE  W.  WILSON,  Ma]dao,pn 


by  u 
MasB 


Alao,  to  be  aean  the  moat  perfect  Boar 
In  the  country. 
July  16, 1858.  OmV 


Cbnreh  nnd  Barn  Tanes. 

THE  Vane  aa  used  on  either  churches  or  bams  combines 
both  usefulness  and  ornament.  The  subscriber  has  had 
many  yeara'  experience  in  the  making  of  Vanes,  and  has  man- 
nCaetared  a  large  number  which  have  given  uniform  aatlsftc- 
tlon.  His  patterns  have  been  procured  at  much  palna  and 
expenae,  and  embrace  quite  a  variety  of  thoae  meet  approved 
and  aoufht  after.  Hia  construction  of  Vanes  Is  under  his  own 
eye  and  of  the  best  and  most  durable  material,  copper  only 
being  used.  Thosei  n  want  of  Vanea  for  either  churches  or 
barns,  are  Invited  to  make  trial  of  thoae  made  by  the  subscri- 
ber. On  thb  score  of  expense,  strength  and  beauty,  they  wUl 
be  found  to  be  what  Is  required.  I.  S.  TOMPKINS, 

54  (formerly  81)  Union,  near  Hanover  St.,  Boat  OB. 
May  81, 1858.  Om^ 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


Not. 


OONTEMTB  OF  THIB  NUMBER. 

«Bdir  for  NoTBmber P«*e 

"lip  10  (be  CoDneclliHil  Rtnr. 


rTC□]la^ 


Anlcnlianl  Fair— MuiachuHiu  Luidi  Id  H> 

QbMimiloni  on  Selling  Yobd|Tiuk 

GuIH— The  Beuon 

Elbibllian  of  Honn  at  BpilDilleltl 

TliF«  kind*  or  Fuinan 

ADthnclic  Coal  Aibei 

Hemdow  Mud— HDiithly  Fminei  for  Btpumbai 
WorcMi      ■     "- 


Ad  Impomol  Uovemonl 

NorfoKCo.  AKrlcaJlurnl  ShD« 


■row  aqDMh 

Coiii>ir(N.U.>Cillh 

dy  for  liio  FdUId  Rdi. 


The  Arab  Hone— A  good  Cow— Rotie  Bull 

CiltleShowmlNorlhBinplon 

B.1BK  Cuumj  BMleiy 

lliir»UtnofBlrd»-F™od"tni''tuliTr»M.... 
TbaQtmaypiBin  FI«Id-Plu~TEw  Llllli 

A  Wonderfal  Priming Pr«i.. '.'.*.'....'- 

U<tl«a>  Papuluicn t-Boj<.  Beplrlmwil. . . . 

ILLDSTRATIONS. 
Uurtlngham  pear. -.^....- .->.< 


PATENT 

Seir-Sbarpening  Feed-Cotters. 

Manuraciurnl  hnd  for  «l«  by  HIRAM  ULACKMER,  No. 


nftha  bide  roll,  ar 

oSrS'sTRATaEi'-: 


NEW  ENGLAND  FABMEB 


la  pnbUi 
udJoi 


'  ererr  monlb,  br  Johh  Ratmolm 
Dcy  Hall,  BoDlh  Haikel  81.,  B«l«i. 


FREDERICK ,  , 

HENRY  F.  FRENCfl,  i  Edilora. 

[17  Tenna^  (1,00  pet  annjnt  In  advance' 

Tbe  FlIHIL  l>   daraled  rxclvaivtlg  lo  Aglical 

llculinn,  in^elr  kindred  Aila  and  Bclcncn-,  nal 

■ianof676  DclaTO  p»gM,Bnibelli»li«]  with  nun 

beeleganll)' bnunilin  inqaliB,eDi 


glll,Bl«S  ...   _      ._.... 
O"  AltD  pDbliabsd  al 


NBW  SHOLANH  FABMEB,  (WBERI.Y,) 

An  /fufipandenl  AiHcullural  Familii  Nta^rafir. 


pabllahed  ID  New  England. 
loubtfU]  lendenej  will  be  ca 


efully  ei 


O*  TarDia(a,N  per  anDsm  Id  adianf.e, 

Tba  UDtilhlT  CDDialni  oearl^  ihe  uDie  mailer  ai  Iha  A|tl- 
iiltntal  depanineDl  of  ibe  wMkl)'. 

O-  Poaimaiien  asd  oibeia,  who  will  fnrward  fbat  Daw 
ibacrlbara  on  ibe  aboie  naoitd  trinii,  for  eiiher  pnbllcaitODi 
■all  rsealTt  a  BAh  copjr  fialU  For  one  year. 

EtiT  AU  ordera  and  1«t[aiH  abonld  be  axldrneci^  pial-jnid^ 

BATirOIJ>B  U  NOUBSE, 

aEiHci  JliLL,  BoDTB  HiBKBT  BTnieT.  Doivoa 


Extra  size  Fmit  Trees. 

SThe  BubicTlbet  onFri  for  aale  al  kli  NnraeHa 
THREE   THOUSAND  Terr  large  PlIiMIB 
PEia  TiEia  on  Quince  IDola, 
FIVE  THOUSAND  do.  do.  STlHDiaD  PlU 
eir  own  rooli. 
Many  of  [he  abore  are  now  in  rrull  ;  all  are  remarkabla 

M.tRSHALL  F.  WiLdER. 


SepI,  10,  1863. 
N.  B.    flrOTellall 
loaion.  roi  Dorcheai 


Cbolce  Fowls  for  Sale. 


Fowla.    TheFheaiuilahreihebana- 
..  Fhesaania,  ihe  old  otlglnal  parcDIa, 
China.    All  leilen  luutl  be  poal  paid  10  mael 
JOHN  OILES. 


Stone  Aqueduct  Pipe. 


iHonniaai  of  STOVEa  cc 


Peruvian  Onano. 


*   PEW 

i:^1ia.  100  baga  U.erpaol  Ball. 


JAMEB  GOULB, 


rpHE  BloaeAquednclPlpe 
i  SlDDe  Pola  and  Blone  Ju, 


cnlly  la 


cuflledw 
liable  11 


aflbgaame 


deUTH  Ihe  waltr  aa  pnn  aa  li  luna  rri>io  Ihe  apiing .    It  M 

if  SM  feel  head,  for  aiiom  half  the  cmiof  nal 

ideofac 

CHAOB. 


A'se^la  for  Do^-Inn  a 
Co.,4BiBcy  Hall, 


1,  IBU. 


.fn--*i$ 


